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PREFACE. 


'hid great progress which classical studies have mod' in F uiope, and m oie especi tly 
in Germany during the present century, has superseded m*>si of Jte Works usually 
employed Li the eiucid ttiou of the Greek and Roman writers. It had Joi\c been felt 
by our best scholars and teachers that something better was reqn'red than we yet 
po>*s&frd in the English language for illustrating the Antiquities, Literature, Mytho- 
logy. and Geography of the Anehuit Writers, and for enabling a ad gent student 
to read them in tin most profitable manner. It was with a view of supplying tins 
acictiowledged want that the series of Classical Dictionaries wa* undertaken ; and the 
very favourable manner in which these Works have been received by the f^hohir* and 
Ti ackers of this country demands from the EdUor ms most grafce*u ? a^nowlcicmeiiK 
The approbation with which he has been favoured has encouraged him to proceed in 
the design which ho had formed from the beginning, of proparing a series of wu: V 
which might be useful not only to the scholar end the more advanced stink n: Uu 
also to those who were entering on their msMoal studies. T % * Dktiomu *3 < ■ 
14 Greek and Homan Antiquities,” of 44 Greek n.d Roman B«<jgraphy and Mythology,* 
and of ' Greek and Roman Ceography.” are intended to me^t the want-’ of the w *r? 
advanced scholar; but these Works are on too extended a scale, am. enter * > ouch 
into detail*, to be suitable for the use of junior students, For the Lttct , * i persons 

a work is required of the same kind as LemprimA well-known Diet 0 *.jy, containing 
in a single volume the most important names, Biographi ‘at, Mythological, and Geo- 
graphical, occurring in the Greek and Roman wrl'cns aorndy ui m our public 
schools. It is invidious for an author to speak of the defect u 1 his predecessors ; but 
It may safely be said that Lcmpriere*a wetk, which original* on tamed the me-fc 
serious mistakes, has long since Income obsolete , and that since the time it was com- 
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piled we have attained to more correct knowledge on a vast number of subjects com- 
prised *a that work. 

The present Dictionary is designed, as already remarked, chiefly to elucidate the 
Greek and Iloman writers usually read in schools ; but at the same time ic has not 
been considered expedient to omit any proper names cornier I «it with riassical anti- 
quity, of which it is expected that some knowledge ought to be possessed by every 
person who aspires to a liberal education. Accordingly, while more bpaee has been 
given to the prominent Greek and Homan writers, and to the more distinguished 
characters of Greek and Roman history, other names have not been omitted altogether, 
but only treated with greater brevity. The chief difficulty which every Author has to 
contend with in a Won* like the present is the vastness > f his subject and the 
copiousness of his materials. It has therefore been necessary in ail cas- s to study the 
greatest possible brerity; to avoid all discussions; and to be satisfied with giving 
Amply the results at which the best modern scholars have arrived. The Writer is 
fully awaro ihkt t adopting this plan he has frequently stated dogmatically conclusions 
‘tfbich may be open to much dispute ; but ho La^ thought it better to run this r^k, 
rat* '*v than to «-;c^mocr and bewilder the junior student with conflicting opinion?. 
With M i view likewise of economising space few references have been given to anrio.it 
a 1 1 modern writ Ts In fact such references are rarely ot service to the porous . r 
whom such * V> ork as the present is intended, and serve xnort foi parade than foi a- / 
useful purpose ; and it has been the less necessary to give them in this Work, as it i* 
supposed that the persons who really require them will be in possession of the huger 
Dictionaries 

The present Work may be divided into three distinct parts, Biograpbv, ^Mythology, 
and Geography, on each of which a few words may be necessary. 

Thu Biographical portion may again be divided into the three rkvartment* of 
History, Literature, and Art, The Historical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in the Greek anil Homan writers, from the earliest times flown 
to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 47 G of our era Wiy few names 
are inserted which are not included in this period; but still tht re ave some persons 
who lived after the fall of ttu Western Empire who could not with propriety bo 
omitted in a Classical Dictionary. Such is Ihe case with Justinian, whose legislation 
has exerted such an important influence upon the nation* of Western Europe; with 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, at whose court lived Cas&hdorm and Boethius; 

* aid with a fl w others. The lives of the later Western Emperors and 1 heir contem- 
poraries are given with greater brevity tuan the lives of such pyrs ru as lived ir the 
more, important epochs of Greek and Roman history, since the students lor wliu.ii the 
present Work is intended will rarely require information respecting the later period 
of the empire The’ Homans, as >a general rule, have been given under the cognomens, 
and not nndci the gentile names; but in cases where a person is more usuaUy 
mentioned under the name of his gens than under that of his cognomen, lie will be 
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found under the former. Thus, for example, the two celebrated conspirators against 
Caesar, Brutus and Cassius, nre given under these names respectively ; though uni- 
formity would require, either that C assius should be inserted under his cognomen of 
Longinus, or Brutus under his gentile name of Juniuj. But in this, as in all other 
eases, it has been considered more advisable to consult utility, than to adhere to any 
prescribed rule, which would be attended with practical inconveniences. 

To the Literary articles considerable space has been devoted. Not only arc all 
Greek and Roman writers inserted whose works are extant, but also all such as exer- 
cised any important influence upon Greek and Roman literature, although tneir 
writings have not come down to us. It has bee n thought quite unnecessan . however, 
lo give the vast number of writers mentioned only by Atiienaeus, Stobaeus, the Lexi- 
cographers, and the Scholiasts ; for though such names ought to be found in a complete 
history of Greek and Roman literature, they would be clearly out of place in a Work 
like the present. In the case of oil writers wlio^e works arc extant, a brief account 
of their works as well as of' their lives, is given ; and at the end of each cuticle one or 
two of the best modern editions are specified. As the present work is designed for 
the elucidation of the Classical writeis, the Christian wnrora are omitted, with the 
exception of the more distingui died Fathers, wJk' f r u a constituent part of the 
history of Greek and Ronmi bterai-nt. - te By/auvnc historians are. for the same 
reason, inserted: though m the* * epte, as well as in the case of the Christian Fathers, 
it ha* been impossible to give a complete account either of their lives or of th°w 
writings. 

The lives of all the more important Artists have been inserted, and art account has 
also been given of tloir extant works. The history of ancient Art has received v 
little attention irom the scholars of this country, that h has been deemed advisable to 
devote as much space to this important subject as the limits of the Work would m!nw 
According! v, come artists are noticed on account of their celebrity in the history of 
Art, although tueir names are not even mentioned in the ancient waters. This 
remark applies to Agasi as, the sculptor of the Borgh^se gladiator, whiu Is htiii pre* 
served in the Louvre at Paris : to Agesander, one of the sculptors of the group of 
Laocoon; to Glycon the sculptor of the Farnese Ilereui«\s ; and to others. On the 
contrary, many of the names the artists in Pliny’s long list are omitted, because 
they possess no importance in the 1 \jtoT) of Art. 

In writing the Mythological articles care has been taken to avoid, as far as possible, 
all indelicate allusions, as the Work will probably be much in the hands o^voung 
persons. U is of so much importance to discriminate between the Greek .and Roman 
mythology, Mat nn account of the Greek divinities is given under their Greek names, 
and of the Roman divinities under their Latin names, a practice which is universally 
adopted by the continental writers, which has received the sanction of some of our 
own scholars, and which is moreover of such great utility m guarding against endless 
confusions and mistake* as to require ro apology for its introduction into this Work. 
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L thetSteographical articles, besides the original sources, use has been made of tbe 
best modem treatises on tbe subject, and of the valuable works of travels in Greece, 
Italy, and the East, which have appeared within the last few years, both in England 
and in Germany. It would have been impossible to give references to these treaties, 
without interfering with the general plan of the present Work; but this omission is 
supplied in the “Dictionary of Greek and Homan Geography” It is hoped that in 
the Geographical portion of the Work very few omissions will be discovered of names 
occurring in the chief classical writers ; but the great number oi* names found only in 
Strabo, Puny Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, have been purposely omitted, except in 
cases vlmre sudh names have become of historical celeluity, or have given rise to 
Important towns in modern times. At the commencement of every geographical 
article the Ethic e name and the modern name have been given, whenever they could 
be aseci tained. 

The present Edition has been revised, and Illustration* have b<*eii ins* w tol for die 
first Gnu* Th<we SIIl Mra^ons, which exceed 750 in number, h «,.v r*»fu* n* e 
Mytbo'og* B oirapLvi! and Geographical articles, and will ^ if believed, 
consider hiy to the vame and usefulness of the Work. The Mythological dlu&fcratiors, 
taken irom ancient works of art, g ve numerous representations of the Greek and 
Rom m di.i -’u*?, .jJj thi r v^rmus attributes, of the most celebrated heroes, and nt 
other myiuical bemgs. The Biographical illustiations consist of coins drawn:. ** 
originals in the British Museum, and exhibit a compete series of the mhos • r The 
chief nations of antiquity, such as the Roman empeiois from Augustus to \u- 1 >st 
empeioi of the West, the moo^rchs of the Greek kingdoms founded by the suett ss 
of Alexander, and various others. The Geographical illustrations contain i\ arh " iu *• 
to coins of the more important*, places, representations of public budding-. and of r 
ancient monuments. 

- WILLIAM SMITH, 

London . January i, 1858. 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


ABACAENUM. 

Abacaenum (’AGaKcuvov or ra ’A GdKcuva : 
A GaKaivtPos : nr. Tnpi , Ru.), an ancient town of 
the Siculi m Sicily, W. of Messana, and S. of 
Tyndaris. 

Abae (''AGai : *A€cuos : nr. Exarcho , Ru ), an 
ancient town of Phocis, on the boundaries of Boe- 
otia, said to have been founded by the Argive 
Abas, but see Abantes. It possessed an ancient 
temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence derived 
the surname of Abaeus. The temple was destroyed 
by the Persians m the invasion of Xerxes, and a 
second time by the Boeotians in the sacred war . it 
was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

Abantes (’'A&ti/Tes), the ancient inhabitants of 
Euboea. (Horn. 11 11 . 536.) They are said to 
have been ot Thracian origin, to have first settled 
m Phocis, where they built Abae, and afterwards 
to have crossed over to Euboea. The Abantes of 
Euboea assisted in colonising several of the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor. 

Abanti&des (’A GavTidbrjs), any descendant of 
Abas, but especially Perseus, great-grandson of 
Abas, and Acnsius, son of Abas. A female de- 
scendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalante, was 
called Abantias. 

Abantias. [Abantiades.] 

Abantidas (’AGavr Idas), son of Pasea3, became 
tyrant of Sicyon, after murdering Clinias, the father 
of Aratus, b. c. 264, but was soon after assassinated. 

Abaris (’'Adapts), son of Seuthes, was a Hyper- 
borean priest of Apollo, and came from the country 
about the Caucasus to Greece, while Ins own 
country was visited by a plague. In his travels 
through Greece he carried with him an arrow as 
the sj mboi of Apollo, and gave oracles. His his- 
tory is entirely mythical, and is related in various 
ways . he is said to have taken no earthly food, and 
to have ridden on his arrow, the gift of Apollo, 
thiough the air. He cured diseases by incantations, 
and delivered the world from a plague. Later 
writers ascribe to him several works ; but if such 
works were really current in ancient times, they 
were not genuine. The time of his appearance m 
Greece is stated differently : he may perhaps be 
placed about b. c. 570. 

Abarnis (''AGapvis or *A Gapvos : AGapvevs), a 


ABDOLONYMUS. ‘ 

town and promontory close to Lampsacus on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

Abas (’'A €as). 1, Son of Metanlra, was 
changed by Demetcr into a lizard, because he 
mocked the goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings mto the house of his mother, and drank 
eagerly to quench her thirst —2. Twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lynccusand Hypermnestra, gtandson 
of Danaus, and father of Acnsius and Proetus. 
When lie informed his father ot the death of 
Danaus, lie was rewarded with the shield of his 
grandfather, which was sacred to Hera. This 
shield performed various marvels, and the mere 
sight of it could reduce a revolted people to sub- 
mission. He is described as a successful conqueior 
and as the founder of the town of Abae in Phocis, 
and of the Pelasgic Argos m Thessaly. 

Abdera (ra *A£8qpa, Abdera, ae, and Abdera, 
orum: Abderites and Abdeiita). 1. 

(Polystilo\ a town of Thrace, near the mouth of 
the Nestus, which flowed through the town. Ac- 
cording to mythology, it was founded by Hercules 
m honour of his fa\ounte Abderus ; but accord- 
ing to history, it was colonised by Timesius of 
Clazomenae about b. c. 656*. Timesius was ex- 
pelled by the Thracians, and the town was colo- 
nised a second time by the inhabitants of Teos in 
Ionia, who settled there after their own town had 
been taken by the Persians b. c 544. Abdera 
was a flourishing town when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and contmued a place of importance under 
the Romans, who made it a free city. It was the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, 
and other distinguished men ; but its inhabitants 
notwithstanding were accounted stupid, and an 
“ Abdente 11 was a term of reproach. — 2. (Adra), 
a town of Hispama Baetica on the coast, founded 
by the Phoenicians. 

Abderus (*A Gdypos), a favourite of Hercules, 
was tom to pieces by the mares of Diomedes, which 
Hercules had given him to pursue the Bistones, 
Hercules is said to have built the town of Abdera 
in honour of him. 

Abdolonymus or Abd&falmus, also called 
Ballonymus, a gardener, but of royal descent, was 
made king of Sidon by Alexander the Great. 

D 



3 AtfcLLA. 

Abella or Avella (Abel I ami 3 : Avella recchta), 
a town of Campania, not far from Nola, founded 
by the Chalcidians in Euboea. It was celebrated 
for its apples, whence Virgil (Jen. mi 740) calls 
it mahf&ra , and for its great hazel-nuts, nuces 
A veil anew. 

Abellmum (Abellfnas: Avetlino ), a town of 
the Ilirpim m Sammum, near the sources of the 
Sabatus. 

Abgarus, Acbarus, or Augarus ('AGyapos, 
*A.K§apov, Avyapos), a name common to many rulers 
of Edi ssa, the capital of the district of Osrhoene m 
Mesopotamia. Of these rulers one is supposed by 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter 
written to Clu ist, which he found in a church at 
Edessa and translated from the Syriac. The letter 
is believed to be spurious. 

Abia (?) A §ia : nr. Zarnata ), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messetnan gulf It is said to have 
been the same town as the Ire of the Iliad (ix 2 ( )2\ 
and to have acquired the name of Abia m honour of 
Abia, the nurse of IJyllus, a son of Hercules. At a 
later time Abia belonged to the Achaean League 

Abil ( v A£iOi), a tribe mentioned by Jlomei (// 
xm (>), aad appaiently a Thtauan people. Tins 
mattei is discussed by Strabo (n 290). 

Abila ( ra y A(?tAa *A€iXrjPcs\ a town of Coele- 
Syria, afterwaids called Claud lopol is, and the capi 
tal of the tetrarchv of Abilene (Luke, 111 1). The 
position seems doubtful A town of the same name 
is mentioned by Josephus as being CO stadia E. of 
the Joidan. 

Abisares ('Aiicrdp^), also called Embisams, 
an Indian king beyond the river Hvdaspes, sent 
embassies to Alexander the Great, who not only 
allowed him to retain his kingdom, hut increased 
it, and on his death appointed his son his successor 

Abnoba Mons, the range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany, not a single moun- 
tain 

Abomtichos (’A Sdvov a tow n of Pa- 

phlagonni on the Black Sea, with a haibour, after- 
wards called lonopolis (’IcavdiroAis), whence its 
modern name Ineltoh, the birth-place of the pre- 
tended prophet Alexander, of whom Lucian has 
left us an account. 

Abbriglnes, the original inhabitants of a coun- 
try, equivalent to the Greek avrSxOores But the 
Aborigines m Italy are not m the Latin wnteis 
the original inhabitants of all Italy, but the name 
of an ancient people who drove the Siculi out of 
Latium, and there became the progenitors of the 
Latmi. 

Aborrhas ('A€6ppas • Khuhur ), a branch of the 
Euphiatcs, which joins that river on the east sub* 
near Arcesmm. It is called the An\os by Xeno- 
phon (Anal i 4. § 19), and was crossed by the 
army of Cyrus the Younger m the maich fiom 
Sardis to the neighbourhood of Babylon, jb. c 401. 
A branch of this river, which rises near Nisilns, 
and is now called Jakhjakhah, is probably the an- 
cient Mvgdonius. The Khabnr rises near Orfah, 
and is joined near the lake of Khatuniyah by the 
Jakhjakhah, after which the united stream flows 
into the Euphrates. The course of the Kliabur is 
very incorrectly represented in the maps. 

Abradatas (’A fyatidras), a king of Susa and an 
ally of the Assy nans against Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. His wife Panth&i was 
taken on the conquest of the Assyrian camp. In 
consequence of the honourable treatment which she 
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received from Cyrus, Abradatas joined the latter 
with his forces. He fell in battle, while fighting 
against the Egyptians. Inconsolable at her loss, 
Panthca put an end to her own life. Cyrus had a 
high mound raised m honour of them. 

Abrmcatui, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis in 
the neighbouihood of the modern Avrunchcb. 

Abrocomas (*A SpoKopas), one of the satiaps of 
Axtaxcrxes Mnemon, was sent with an army, to 
oppose Cyius on his march into Upper Asia, n. c. 
401. He ictrcated on the approach of Cyrus, but did 
not join the king m time for the battle of Cunaxa. 

Abronychus (’A €p<avvxos), an Athenian, served 
m the Persian war, B c. 480, and was subsequently 
sent as nmb issatlor to Sparta with Thcmistoclcs and 
Aristides respecting the fortifications of Athens. 

AbrotBnum, mother of Tiiemistocles. 

Abrotonum ('AGpirovov : Sabart or Old Tri- 
poli), a city on the coast of Africa, between the 
Svrtes, founded by the Phoenicians ; a colony 
under the Homans. It was also called Sabrata 
and Neapolis, and it formed, with Oca and Lcptis 
Mugiu, the African Tnpolis. 

Absyrtidc3 or Apsyrtides, sc imul'i/' (’Ai J/vp- 
riScs Chci so and Oseio), the name of two islands 
off the coast of Illyiicum. Acenidipg to one trru 
dition Ahsyrtus was slam in these islands by his 
sister Medea and by Jason 

Absyrtus oi Apsyrius (’'Aij/vpros). son of 
Aretes, king of Colchis, and hi other of McdCa. 
When Medea fled with Jason, she took her hi other 
Ahsyrtus with her ; and when she was nearly 
overtaken by hei father, she muidered Absjrlus, 
cut ln c body m pieces and strewed them on the 
road, that her father might thus be detamol l*v 
gathering the limbs of his child Tom i, the plate 
where this horror was committed, was believed to 
have domed its name from “cut” Accord- 

ing to another tradition Ahsyrtus did not accompany 
Medea, but was sent out by his father in pursuit 
of hoi He own took her m Cortyia, where she 
had been kindly received by kmg Alcmous, who 
refused to surrender her to Absyitus. When he 
overtook her a second tnnem certain islands off the 
Illyrian coast, he was slain by Jason. The son of 
Acetes, who was murdered by Medea, is called by 
some writers Aegialeus. 

Abiilltes ('AGovAirijs), the satrap of Susiana, 
sutiendered Susa to Alexander The bati.tpv was 
restored to bun by Alexander, but he and Ins son 
(Hyalines were afterwards executed by Alexander 
foi tin* crimes they had committed 
Aburnus Valens. [Valens ] 

Abus (Humber), a river in Bntain. 

Abydenus (’ A€vorjv6s), a Greek historian, wrote 
a history of Assyria. His date is uncertain • he 
made use of the works of Megasthcnes and Bcrosus, 
and he w rote m the Ionic dialect. His woilc was par- 
ticulaily valuable for chronology. The fragments 
of his history have been published by Scaliger, Da 
Emendatione Temporum , and Richter, Iieiosi Chcd- 
daeorum Ihsto)iae, &c.. Lips 3825. 

Abydos ("A Svbos : *A GvtTjvds). 1. A town of 
the Troad on the Hellespont, and a Milesian colony. 
It was ncaily opposite to Sestos, but a little lower 
down the stream. The bridge of boats which 
Xerxes constructed over the Hellespont, b.c. 480, 
commenced a little higher up than Abydos, and 
touched the European shore between Sestos and 
Madytus. The site of Abydos is a little N. of 
Sultania or the old castle of Asia, which is opposite 
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to the old castle of Europe. — 2. (Nr. Arabat el 
Maffoon and El Birbeh , liu ), a city of Upper 
Egypt, near the W. bank of the Nile ; once second 
only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a. d. 14) 
a small village. It had a temple of Osins and a 
Memnomum , both still standing, and an oracle. 
Hero was found the inscription known as the Talk 
of Atydos, which contains a list of the Egyptian 
kings. 

Abyla or Ablla Mons or Columna (’AguAr? or 
or Spos . Jebel Zutout, 1 e Apes' 
Hill , abo\e Ceuta), a mountain in Mauretania Tm- 
gitana, foimmg the E. extremity ot the S. or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditanum. This and 
M. Calpc ( Gibraltar ), opposite to it on the Spanish 
coast, were called the Columns of Hercules, from 
the fable that they were originally one mountain, 
which was tom asunder by Hercules. 

Acacallis (’A/caKaAAfe), daughter of Minos, by 
whom Apollo begot a son Miletus, as well as other 
clnldien Acacallis was m Crete a common name 
for a narcissus. 

Acaceslum (‘A/ta/Wiow 'A KaKpcrios), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same name 
Acaceslus (’A/faioftnov), a surname ot Hermes, 
for winch Homer uses the form Acacclcs. Some 
writers derive it from the Arcadian town of Acace- 
sium, in which he was believed to have been 
brought up , others from icatcbs, and suppose it to 
mean u the god who does not hurt ” The same 
surname is gi\ cn to Prometheus, whence it may be 
inferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
delitcrcr fiom evil. 

Acacetes. [Acacesius.] 

Academia (’A Katypeia or ’A/ca/cS^ta also 
Academia in the older Latin writers), a piece of 
land on the Ceplnssus, 0 stadia from Athens, 
oiigmally belonging to the hero Acatj emus, and 
subsequently a gymnasium, which was adorned by 
Cimon with plane and olive plantations, statues, 
and other works of ait. Here taught Plato, who 
possessed a piece of land in the neighbourhood, and 
aftei him his followers, who were hence called the 
Academia, or Academic philosophers. When Sulla 
besieged Athens in b. c. 87, he cut down the plane 
trees m oi der to construct his military machines ; 
but the place was restored soon afterwards Cicero 
gave the name of Academia to his villa near Puteoli, 
where he wrote his “ Quacstiones Academicae.” 
Academici. L Academia ] 

Academus AkoStjiios), an Attic hero, who be* 
trayed to Castor and Pollux, when they invaded 
Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that she was 
kept concealed at Aphidnae For this the Tvn- 
dands always showed him giatitude, and whenever 
the Lacedaemonians invaded Attua, they spared 
the land belonging to Academus. [Academia ] 
Aoal&ndrus ( Sulandrella ), a uver m Lucania, 
flowing into the gulf of Tarentum. 

Acamas (*Ak d^as). 1. Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to Tioy to demand 
the sui render of Helen. During his stay at Truj 
be w on the affection of Laodice, daughter of Priam, 
and begot by her a son, Munitus lie was one ot 
the Greeks concealed in the wooden horse at the 
taking of Tioy The Attic tribe Acamantis de- 
rived its name from him — 9. Son of Antenor and 
Thcano, one of the bravest Trojans, slain bv Me- 
nones.— 8 Soil of Eussorus, one* of the leaders of 
the Thiacians m the Trojan war, slam by the Te- 
lamomau Ajax, 
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Acanthus ( v A/cco'0os : ’AjcaVflios). 1. (Nr. Erso, 
Ru.), a town on the Isthmus, which connects the 
peninsula of Athos with Chalcidice. It was founded 
by the inhabitants of Andros, and continued to be a 
place of considerable importance from the time of 
Xerxes to that of the Romans.— 2. ( Dashur ), a 
town on the W. bank of the Nile, 120 stadia S. of 
Memphis, with a temple of Osins. 

Acarnan (*A Kapvav, - avos ), one of the Epigom, 
son of Alcmaeon and Calhrrhoe, and brother of 
Amphoterus Their father was murdered by Pile- 
geus, when they were very young, and Calhrrhoe 
prayed to Zeus to make her sons grow quickly, 
that they might be able to avenge the death of 
their father. The prayer w r as granted, and Acar- 
nan with his brother slew Phegeus, his wife, and 
his two sons. The inhabitants of Psophis, where 
tbo sons had been slam, pursued the muiderers as 
far as Tegea, where, however, they were received 
and rescued. They afterwards went to Epirus, 
where Acarnan founded the state called after him 
Acarnania. 

Acarnania (’A Kapvavla : 'Atcapvdv, -avos), the 
most westerly province of Gieece, was bounded on 
the N by the Ambracian gulf, on the W. and 
S W. by the Ionian Sea, on the N. E. by Amphi- 
loclna, which is sometimes included m Acarnania, 
and on the E. by Aetolia, from which at a later 
time it was separated by the Achelous. The name 
ot Acainania does not occur in Homer. In the 
most ancient times the land was inhabited bv the 
Taphn, Teleboae, and Leleges, and subsequently by 
the Curetes, who emigrated from Aetolia and settled 
tlieie. At a later time a colony fiom Argos, said to 
have been led by At arnan, the son ot Alcmaeon, 
settled m the country. In the seventh centuij n. c. 
the Connthians founded several towns on the coast. 
The Acarnamans first emerge from obscurity at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, u. c 131. 
They w r ere then a rude people, li\ mg bv piracy 
and robbery, and they always remained behind the 
rest of the Greeks in civilization and lefmemcnt. 
They weie good shngers, and are piaiscd for their 
fidelity and coinage. The different towns formed 
a League with a Strategus at their head m the 
time of war • the membcis ot the League met at 
Stratos, and subsequently at Thjnum or Leucas. 
Under the Romans Acarnania foimed part of the 
province of Macedonia 

Acastus ("AKao-Tos), son of Pelias,kmg of Iolcus, 
and of Anaxibia or Philonrache. He was one of 
the Argonauts, and also took pait in the Cah douian 
hunt His sisters were seduced by Media to cut 
up their father and boil him, m order to make him 
young again. Acastus, in consequence, drose Jason 
and Medea from Iolcus, and instituted f uncial 
games m honour of his father. Dining th<^o games 
Astydanun, the wife ot Acastus, also cu* i J Hip- 
poly te, fell m love with Peleus, whom Acastus had 
purified from the muider of Eurj tion. When Peleus 
refused to listen to her addresses, she accused him 
to her husband of having attempted her dishonour. 
Shortly afterwards, when Acastus and Peleus were 
hunting on mount Pehon, and the latter had fallen 
asleep, Acastus took his sword from him, and loft 
him alone He w as m consequence nearly destroyed 
by the Centaurs ; but he was saved by Chiron or 
Hermes, returned to Acastus, and killed him toge- 
ther with Ins wife. 

Acbarus. [Abgarus.] 

Acca Laurentia or L&rentla, a mythical 

s 2 
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woman m early Roman story. According to one 
account, in the reign of Ancus Martins a sen ant 
(aechium) of the temple of Hercules invited the 
god to a game of dice, promising that if he should 
lose the game, he would treat the god with a ic- 
past and a beautiful woman. When the god had 
conquered the servant, the latter shut up Acea 
Laurentia together with a well-stored table in the 
temple of Ilcieules. On the following morning the 
god advised her to gam the affection of the fiist 
wealthy man she should meet She succeeded m 
making Carutius or Tairutius, an Etruscan, love 
and mairy her. After his death she mhented his 
large property, w Inch she left to the Roman people 
Ancus, in gratitude for this, allowed her to be 
buried m the Velabrum, and instituted an annual 
festival, the Larentalia, at which sacrifices were 
offered to the Lares. According to anothei account, 
Acca Lauientu was the wife of the shepheid Fau- 
stulus and the nurse of Romulus and Remus after 
they had been taken from the she- wolf Accord- 
ing to other accounts again she was not the wife of 
Faustulus, but a prostitute who fiom her mode of 
life was called lupa by the shepherds, and who Mt 
the propertv she gamed m that wav to the Roman 
people. Thus much seems ccitain, whatever vve 
may think of the stones, that she was of Etruscan 
origin, and connected with the w orship of the Lares, 
from whu.ii her name Larentia seems to be de- 
rived. 

L. Accius or Attius, an eaily Roman tingic 
poet and the son of a treedman, was bom b c 170, 
and lived to a great age Ciceio, when «& voung 
man, frequently conversed w ith him. 11 is tragedies 
were chiefly imitated from the Check, but he also 
wrote some on Roman subjects (Praetcatuta) , one 
of which, entitled Brutus, was probably m honom 
of his patron D. Bi utus. W o possess only fragments 
of hi 3 tmqcdies, but they are spoken of m tenns of 
admiration by the ancient waiters. Accius also w rote 
A Jtnala m verse, containing the* history of Rome, 
like those of Ennius , and a prose vv oik, hfn i Ihdus- 
caliov , which seems to hav e been a lustoi v of poctiy 
The fragments of his tragedies are given by Botlie, 
Poet Scenic l Latin vol v Lips 1834 and those 
of the Didascalia by Madvig, J)e L. Attu Didas- 
calun Comment. Hafniac, 18.31. 

Acco, a chief of the Sen ones m Gaul, who in- 
duced his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, li. c. 
53, by whom he was put to death 

Ace. [Ptolemais.] 

Acerbas, a Tynan pnest of Hercules, who nuu 
ried Elissa, the sister of king Pygmalion lie had 
concealed Ins treasures in the earth, knowing the 
avarice of Pygmalion, but he was murdeied by 
Pjfgmalion, who hoped to obtain his treasures 
through his sister. The prudence of Elissa saved 
the treasures, and she emigrated fiom Phoenicia 
In this account, taken from Justin, Acerbas is the 
6ame person as Sichaeus, and Elissa the same as 
Dido in Virgil (Aon. l. 343, seq.). The names 
m Justin are undoubtedly more correct than m 
Virgil ; for Virgil here, as in other cases, has 
changed a foreign name into one more convenient 
to him. 

Acerrae (Acerranus). 1. ( Acerra ), a town m 
Campania on the Clamus, received the Roman fran- 
chise in n. c. 332. It was destroyed by Hannibal, 
but was rebuilt.— 2, {Gerra), a town of the Insu- 
res in Gallia Transpadana. 

Acersecomes (’Ak a surname of 
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Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair which was 
nevci cut or shorn. 

Acesas (’A /ceiras), a native of Salainis in Cyprus, 
famed for his skill m weaving cloth with variegated 
patterns (polymilaniis). He and his son Helicon 
w ere the first who made a peplus for Athena Po- 
lias They must have lived before the time of 
Euripides and Plato, who mention this peplus. 

AcesTnes (’A/cemV^s). 1. (i Chenuub ), a river 
m India, into which the Hydaspes flows, and 
which itself Hows mto the Indus —2. {Alcantara), 
a liver m Sicily, near Tauiomenium. 

Acestes (’A/f«mjy), son of a Trojan woman of 
the name of Egesta oi Segesta, who was sent by 
her father to Sicily, that she might not be devoured 
by the monstois which infested the territory of 
Tioy When Egesta arrived m Sicily, the liver- 
god Crimisus begot by her a son Accstes, who was 
afterwards regarded as the hero who had founded 
the town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival m 
Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes. 

Acestor (’A iciariap). 1. Surnamed Sacas, on 
account of his foreign origin, was a tiagic poet at 
Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes —2. 
A sculptoi of Cnossus, who flourished about n c. 
452 

Achaea (’A^afa, from &X 0S , “gnci”), “the 
distressed one,'” a surname of Remoter at Athens, 
so called on account of her sorrow foi the loss of 
lier (laugh t('r 

Achaei (’A one of the chief Hellenic 
races, weie a<coi ding to tradition descended from 
Achaeus, who was the son of Xuthus and Cieiisa, 
and giandson of I]»llen The Achaei oiiginully 
dwelt in Thessalv, and from tlience migrated to 
Peloponnesus, the whole of which became subject 
to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country aftei wards called Achdia As thev vveic 
the ruling nation m Peloponnesus m the heroic 
times, Homer frequently gives the name of Achaei 
to the collei tive Uieeks. On the conquest of the 
gieatei pait of Peloponnesus by the Iloiaclidae and 
the Dorians 80 v ears af t< l the Tiojan wai, many 
of the Achaei tinder Ti.amenus, the son of Oiestes, 
left then country and took possession of the north- 
ern coast of Peloponnesus then called Aegulea, 
and inhabited by the Ionians, whom they expelled 
from the country, which was henceioith called 
Acham. The expelled Ionians migrated to At- 
tica and Asia Minor. The Achaei settled m 12 
cities. Pellene, Acgira, Aegae, Bura, H el ice, 
Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Phaiac, Olenus, Dvine, 
and Tnfctca. These cities are said to have "been 
governed by Tisamenus and his descendants till 
Ogvges, upon whose death a demoeratical foim of 
government vvas established m each state ; but the 
twelve states formed a league for mutual defence 
and protection. In the Persian war the Achaei 
took no part ; and they had little influence m the 
affairs of Greece till the time of the successors of 
Alexander. In B c. 281 the Achaei, who were then 
subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew their 
ancient league for the purpose of shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. This was the origin of the 
celebrated Achaean League. It at first consisted 
of only four towns, Dyme, Patrae, Tntaen, and 
Pharae, but was subsequently joined by the other 
towns of Achaia with the exception of Olenus and 
Helice. It did not, however, obtain much im- 
portance till B. c. 251, when Aratus united to it 
his native town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon 
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was followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, and the League soon became the chief po- 
litical power m Greece. At length the Achaei de- 
clared war against the Romans, who destroyed the 
League, and thus put an end to the independence 
of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town of the 
League, was taken by the Roman gcncial Mum- 
mius, in b c. 146, and the whole of southern 
Greece made a Roman province under the name of 
Acijaia. The different states composing the 
Achaean League had equal rights. The assemblies 
of the League were held twice a year, in the 
spring and autumn, m a grove of Zeus Iloma- 
gyrius near Aegium. At these assemblies all the 
business of the League was conducted, and at the 
spring meeting the public functionaries were chosen 
These were — 1. a Stratcgus (o-Tparrjyos) or Ge- 
neral, and an Hipparchus ('Imrapxos) or com- 
mands of the cavalry ; 2. a Secretary (ypap- 
liarem) f and 3 ten Demiurgi also 

called &pxovtcs ), who appear to have hud the right 
of convening the assembly. For fuither pai titu- 
lars see Diet of Ant , art. Achaicum Foedub. 

Achaemenes CAxaipcups). 1. The ancestor of 
the Peisian kings, who founded the family of the 
Acluumnudae (’Axa^ejdSai), which was the noblest 
family of the Pasargadac, the noblest of the Per- 
sian tubes The Roman poets use the adjective 
Achaenwmus in the sense of Persian —2. Son 
ot Darius T , go\ernoi ol Egypt, commanded the 
Egyptian fleet m the expedition of Xerxes against 
Gieece, n. c. 430 He was defeated and killed in 
battle by Inarus the Libyan, b c. 400 

Achaemenide*, or Achemenides, son of Ada- 
mastus of Ithaca, and a companion of Ulysses, 
who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled fiom 
the Cv clops. Ilcie he was found by Aeneas, who 
took him with him. 

Achaeus (Axcuos). 1. Son of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Achaki —2. Governor 
under Antiochus III. of all Asia W. of mount 
Tauius. lie revolted against Antiochus, but was 
defeated by the latter, taken prisoner at Sardis, and 
put to death, n c 214. — 3. Of Eietria m Euboea, 
a tragic poet, born b c 434. In 447, he contended 
with Sophocles and Euripides, and though lie 
subsequently brought out many dramas, aecoiding 
to some as many as 34 or 40, he nevertheless 
only gained the prwo once. In the sat} neal diania 
he possessed considerable merit The fragments ol 
Ins pieces have been published by Urlichs, Bonn, 
1834. 

Achaia (*A xa/a: *A x«*os). 1. The noithcrn 

coast of the Peloponnesus, ongnially called Aegialca 
(A lyid\eia) or Acgialus ( Aiyia\6s ), l e the coast- 
land, was bounded on the N. by the Coiiuthian 
gulf and the Ionian sea, on the S. by Elis and Ai- 
cadia, on the W. Ify the Ionian sea, and on the E 
by Sicyonia. It was a narrow slip of country slop- 
ing dow r n from the mountains to the sea. The 
coast is gen ei ally low, and has few good poits 
Respecting its inhabitants see Achaki —2. A 
district m Thessaly, which appears to have been 
the original scat ot the Achaei. It retained the 
name of Achaia m the time of Herodotus.— 3. The 
Roman province, included Peloponnesus and north- 
ern Greece S. of Thessaly. It was foimed on 
the dissolution of the Achaean League in b. c. 146, 
and hence derived its name. 

Acharnae (Axapvat : ’Axapvt&s, PI. ’Axapvrjs), 
the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
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Oeneis, 60 stadia N of Athens, posseted a rough 
and warlike population, who were able to furnish 
3000 lioplitae at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Their land was fertile and they 
carried on a considerable traffic m charcoal One 
of the plays of Aristophanes bears the name of the 
inhabitants of this demus. 

Acharrae, a town m Thessaliolis m Thessaly, 
on the river Pamisus 

Achates ( Dinllo ), a river in southern Sicily, be- 
tween Cainarina and Gela, in which the fust agate 
is said to have been found. 

Acheloides, a surname of the Sirens, the 
daughteis of Aibelous and a Muse also a surname 
of watm -nymphs 

Achelous (AxeAwo?, ’Ax^Xwtoj in Horn * Aspio 
Potarno )„ more anciently called Thoas, Axenus, 
and Thestius, the largest liver m Greece. It 
rises m Mount Pmdus, and flows southwaid, form- 
ing the boundary between Acarnania and Ae- 
tolia, and falls into the Ionian sea opposite the 
islands called Echinades. It is about 130 miles m 
length The god of this rivei 13 doMiibul as the 
son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the oldest of 
his 3000 brotheis. He fought with llcicules for 
Dcianna, hut was conquered m the contest He 
then took the fonn of a bull, but was again over- 
come by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his 
horns, which however he recoveicd bv giving up 
the bom of Amalthca According to (hid (Met. 
ix 37), the Naiads changed the lioin which Her- 
cules took irom Achelous into the horn of plenty. 
Achelous was from the earliest times considired to 
be a great divinity throughout Greece, and was 
invoked m praveis, sacrifices, Ac On several 
coins of Acarnania the god is repusented as a 
bull with the head of an old man — Achelous was 
al&o the name of a river in Arcadia, and of another 
m Thessaly 

Achemenides [Ach vemenides ] 

Acheron (’A x^puv), the name ot sev er.il rivers, 
all of which weie, at least at one time, believed to 
be connected with the lover vvoild —1 A river m 
Tlicsprotia in Kpuus, which flows through the lake 
Acherusu into the Ionian sea. — 2. A river m 
Elis which flows into the AlphCus —3 A river 
m southern Italy m Bruttii, on which Alexander 
of I'lpirus perished —4 The river of the lower 
world, round which the shades hovel, and into 
which the P> riphlegcthon and CocUiis flow. In 
late vvritcis the name of Acheion is used m a ge- 
neral sense to designate the whole of the lower 
world. The Etruscans weie acquainted with the 
woiship of Acheron (Acheruns) from very early 
turn s, as we must infer from their Achenintiet him, 
which treated ot the deification of souls, and of the 
sacrifices ( Acheruntui sacra ) by which tins was to 
be effected. 

Acherontla. 1. (Aceienza), a town in Apulia 
on a summit of Mount Vultui, whence Horace 
{Carm. in 4. 14) speaks of ccUue mdum Aclw~ 
rontiae —2. A town on the liver Acheron, m 
Bruttii. [Acheron, No 3 ] 

Acherusia (’A x^povaia \ip.vr\ or *A x«povcrf$), 
the name of seveial lakes and swamps, which, like 
the various rivers of the name of Acheron, were at 
some time believed to be connected with, the lower 
world, until at last the Acherusia came to be con- 
sidered to be m the lower world itself. The lake 
to which this belief seems to have been fiist at- 
tached was the Acherusia in Thtsprotia, through 
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which the Acheron flowed. Other lakes or swamps 
of the same name were near Ilermione in Argolis, 
between Cumae and cape Misenum in Campania, 
and lastly m Eg} pt, near Memphis. — Acherusia 
was also the name of a peninsula, near Huaclea m 
Bithyma, with a deep chasm, into which Hercules 
is said to have descended to bring up the dog Cer- 
berus. 

Achetum, a small town m Sicily, the site of 
which is uncertain. 

Achilla or Acholla (‘'AxoAAct: *A xoAAeuos, 
Achillitamis : El Altaic Ru ), a town on the sea- 
coast of Africa, m the Carthaginian territory (Bv- 
zacena), a little above the northern point of the 
Syrtis Minor. 

Achillas (’AxiAAas), one of the guardians of 
the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysus, and com- 
mander of the troops, when Porapcj fled to Eirvpt, 
B. c 48. It was he and L Septmnus who killed 
Pompey. He subsequently joined the cumuh Po- 
thmus m resisting Caesar, and obtained possession 
of the gieatest part of Alexandria He was shoitlv 
after wmi ds put to death by Arsmoc, the youngest 
sister of Ptolemy, n c 47. 

Achilles (*AxiA\eus), the great hei o of the Iliad. 
— llama h start/ Achilles was the son of Peleus, 
king of the Mumuloncs m Phtlnotis, m The^salv, 
and of the Ncieid Thetis. Fiom Lis iatherk name 
he is often called Pilldc s, Pelvutdos^ or Pdlon, 
and from his grandfather's, Amcida lie was edu- 
cated by Phoenix, who taught lnm eloquence and 
the arts of war, and accompanied him to the Troian 
war. In the healing art lie was instructed by 
Chiron, the centaur. His mother Thetis foretold 
him that Ins fate was cither to gain glorv and die 
early, or to live a long but inglorious life The 
hero chose the former, and to r k pait in the Tropin 
war, from which lie knew that he was not to 
retain. In .50 ships he led Ins hosts of Mumi- 
dones, 11 (dienes, and Achacatis against Trnv Here 
the swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Grotks, and the worthy faveunte of Athena 
and Hera. Trcuous to the dispute with Aga- 
memnon, he ravaged the country around Tio\, 
and destroy^ d 1 *2 towns on the coast and 1 1 in 
the interior of the country. When Agamemnon 
was obliged to give up Chiyscis to hoi father, he 
threatened to take away Bri«eis from Achilles, who 
surrendered her on the persuasion of Athena, hut 
at the same time refused to take any further pait 
in the v ar, and shut himself lip m his tent Zeus, 
on the entreaty of Thetis, promised that \ictory 
should be on the side of the Trojans, until the 
Achacans should have honoured her sou. 1 he affan s 
of the Greeks declined m consequence, and thev 
were at last piesscd so hard, that an embassy was 
sent to Achilles, ofleung him uch presents and the 
restoration of Bnseis; but in \am. Email v, how- 
ever, he was persuaded by I’atroclus, his dearest 
friend, to allow him to make use of lys men, 
his horses, and his armour. Patioclm was slam, 
and when this news reached Achilles, he was 
seized with unspeakable grief. Thetis consoled 
him, and promised new arms, to be made by 
Hephaestus, and Ins appeared to rouse him from 
his lamentations, and exhorted him to rescue the 
body of Patroclus. Achilles now rose, and his 
thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight 
When his new armour was brought to him, he 
hurried to the field of battle, disdaining to take 
any drmk or food until the death of his friend 
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should be avenged. He wounded and slew num- 
bers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom 
he chased thrice around the walls of the city He 
then slew him, tied his body to Ins chariot, and 
dragged him to the ships of the Greeks. After 
this, he burnt the body of Patroclus, together with 
tw elve young captive Trojans, who were sacrificed 
to appease the spn it of his friend ; and subsequently 
gave up the body of Hector to Priam, who came m 
person to beg fin it. Achilles himself fell m the 
battle at the Scacan gate, before Troy was token. 
His death itself does not occur in the Iliad, but it 
is alluded to m a few passages (xxn 858, xxi. 
278). It is expiessly mentioned in the Odyssey 
( xxiv. 3G), where it is said that his fall — 
his conqueioi is not mentioned — was lamented 
by gods and men, that his remains together with 
those of Patroclus were buried m a golden um 
which Dionysus had given as a present to Thetis, 
.and weie deposited m a place on the coast of the 
Hellespont, where a mound was raised ovei them. 
Achilles is the principal heio of the llud • he is 
the handsomest and bravest of all the Greeks , he 
is affectionate towards his mothei and Ins friends ; 
formidable in battles, which arc Ins dchght , open- 
hcaited and without fear, and at the same time 
susceptible of the gentle and quiet joys of home. 
His gieatest passion is ambition, and when his 
sense of honour is hint, lie is unrelenting in his 
revenge and anger, but withal submits obediently 
to the will ol the gods — Lata iuuhtinn s These 

chiefly consist m accounts which fill lip the histoiy 
of his youth and death. H is mother w ishmg to make 
her son immortal, is said to have concealed him 
by night m the fire, m ordei to destroy the mortal 
parts he had inherited fiom Ins father, and by day 
to have arointed him vv th ambrosia. But Peleus 
one mght discoveied hischil \ m the file, and cried 
out m terror Thetis left her son and fled, and 
Peleus entrusted him to Chiron, who educated and 
instructed him m the arts of lidmg, hunting, and 
plav mg the phormmx, and also changed his anginal 
name, Liyuon, t. c. the “ whining,’ 1 into AdnUes. 
Chiron fed Ins pupil with the lieails of lions and 
the mm row ol bears Accoiding to other accounts, 
Thetis endeavoured to make Achilles immoit.il by 
dipping him in the liver St} x, and succeeded with 
the exception of the ankh s, by which she held 
him. When lie was nine jcari old, (Vekis de- 
tlaied that Troy could not be taken without his 
aid, and Thetis knowing that this war would be 
fatal to him, disguised him as a maiden, and in- 
troduced him among the daughters of Lycomedes 
of bevros, vvheie he was called bv the name of 
Pyrrha on account of his golden locks. But his 
leal character did not ionium concealed long, 
for one of his companions, DeidamXa, became 
mothei of a son, Pjrrhus oi Nloptoleinus, by him. 
Ulysses at last discoveied lus place of concealment, 
and Achilles immediately promised his assistance. 
During the vvai against Tioy, Achilles slew Pen- 
thesilca, an Amazon. He also fought with Mem- 
non and Troilus. The accounts of his death 
differ very much, though all agiee in stating 
that he did not fall by human hands, oi at least 
not without the interference of the god Apollo. 
According to some traditons, he was killed by 
Apollo himself ; accoiding to others, Apollo as- 
sumed the appearance of Paris in killing him, while 
others say that Apollo merely directed the weapon 
of Pans rgamst Achilles, and thus caused his 
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death, as had been suggested by the dying Hector 
Others again relate that Achilles luved Polyxena, 
a daughter of Priam, and tempted by the promise 
that he should receive her as his wife, if he wouljl 
join the Trojans, he went without arms mto the 
temple of Apollo at Thymbra, and was assassinated 
there by Paris II is body was rescued by Ulysses 
and Ajax the Telamonian ; his armour was pro- 
mised by Thetis to the bra\est among the Greeks, 
which gave rise to a contest between the two heroes 
who had rescued Ins body. [Ajax ] After his 
death, Achilles became one of the judges in the 
lower woild, and dwelled in the islands of the 
blessed, where he was united with Medea or Ipln- 
genla 

Achilles Tatius, or as others call him Achilles 
Statius, an Alexandrine lhetorician, lived in tin* 
latter half of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth century of our era lie is the author of a 
(ire “k romance m eight books, containing the ad- 
ventures of two loveis, Clitophon and Lciiuppe. 
winch has come down to us. The best edition is 
by Fr. Jacobs, Lips. 1821. Suidas ascribes to 
this Achilles a woik on the .sphcie (Trepl (r<paipas\ 
a fiagment of winch piofcbsmg to be an mtio- 
duition to the PJmenomcna of Aiutus is &tdl 
extant But this woik was written at an eailiei 
pound It is printed m Petavms, Uranolorjiu , 
Pa’ is, 1630, and Amsteidam, 1703. 

Achilleum (’Ax^A Asiov\ a town near the pio- 
montory SigCuin in the Troad, where Aihillcs was 
suj pos('d to have been buried. There was a place 
of the same name on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 01 
Straits Kafia, on the Asiatic side. 

Achilleus, assumed the title of emperor undei 
Diocletian, and reigned over l?gvpt for some time 
He w as taken by Diocletian af tei a siege of 0 months 
in Alexandria, and put to death, A. i> 296. 

Achilleus Bromos (’Ax‘AA tios dpSpos: Ten- 
tin ct or Tendra ), a narrow tongue of land m the 
Euxme Sea, not far fiom the mouth of the Boiy- 
sthence, where Achilles is said to ‘have made a 
race-couse. Beloie it lay the celebrated Island of 
Achilles (Insula Achilla) or Leuce (Aev/n)), wheie 
there was a temple of Achilles. 

Achilleus Portus (’Ax*Ax eios Aiuf,v), a har- 
bour m Laconia, neai the promontory Taenarnm. 

Achillides, a pationymic of Pynlius, son of 
Achilles. 

AchBlis Insula, [Achiileijs Droiuos ] 

Achiroe ('Ax<c3?j), daughter of Is ll us, and wife 
of Bel us, by whom she became the mother of 
Acgyptus and Danatis. 

Achivi, the name of the Achaei in the Latin 
writers, and frequently used, like Achaei, to sig- 
nify the whole Greek nation [Achaei.] 

Acholla. [Achilla ] 

AcholSe. [IIakfyiae.] 

Achradlna or Acradlna. [Sykacus \e.] 

Acichorlus (’A Kix<*>pios), one of the loaders of 
the Gauls, who invaded Tlnace and Macedonia 111 
B. c. 280. In the follow ing year he accompanied 
Brennus in his invasion of Giccce. Some writers 
suppose that Brennus and Aeichonus me the same 
persons, the former being only a title and the latter 
the real name. 

Acid&lSa, a surname of Venus, from the well 
Acidalms near Orchomenos, where she used to bathe 
with the Graces. 

Acldlnus, L. Manlius. 1. One of the Roman 
generals in the second Punic war, praetor urbanus j 
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B. c. 210, served against Hasdrubal in 207, and 
was sent into Spain m 206, where he remained till 
199.— 2. Sumamed F ul vianus, because he ori- 
ginally belonged to the Fulviagens, praetor b. c. 
188 m Nearer Spain, and consul m 170 with his 
own brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the only 
instance of two brothers holding the consulship at 
the same time. 

Acilia Gens, plebeian. Its members are men- 
tioned under the family-names of A viola, Balbus, 
and Glabrio. 

Acts (’ / A/cts), son of Faunus and Symaethis, was 
beloved by the nymph Galatea : Polyphemus the 
Cyclop, yealons of him, crushed him undei a huge 
rock. Ills blood gushing foitli from under the 
rock was changed by the nymph mto the river 
Acis or Acmius at the foot of Mount Aetna (now 
Timur di Jaci). Tins story, which is lelated only 
bv Ovid (Mei. xm. 750, scq.), is perhaps no more 
than a happy fiction suggested by the manner in 
which the little river springs forth from under a 
rock 

Acmoma CA.Kp.ovia • * Akpovlttjs , Acmonensis ), 
a city of the Greater Phrygia. 

Acmonides, one of the three Cyclopes m Ovid, 
is the same as Pyiacmon m Virgil, and a3 Aiges 
m most other accounts of the Cyclopes. 

Acoetes (’A/rumyv), son of a poor fisherman 
of Maeonie, who served as a pilot m a ship. After 
landing at the island of Naxos, the sailois brought 
with them on hoaul a beautiful boy asleep, whom 
they wished to take with them , hut Acoetes, 
who recognised m the bov the god Bacillus, dis- 
suaded them from it, but in vam When the slap 
had reached the open sea, the boy awoke, and 
desued to be earned back to Naxos. The sailors 
pinniped to do so, but did not keep their word. 
Hereupon the god disclosed himselt to them m his 
majesty ; vines began to twine round the vessel, 
tigers appealed, and the sailois, seized with mad- 
ness, jumped mto the sea and perished. Acoetes 
alone was saved and convened hack to Naxos, 
where he was initiated m the Bacchic mvstenes. 
This is the account of Ovid (Mel m. 582, Ac.). 
Other writers call the crew of the ship Tyrrhenian 
pirates, and derive the name of the Tynheman sea 
from them. 

Acontius ('Akovtios), a beautiful youth of the 
island of Ceos. On one occasion he came to Delos 
to celehiate the annual festival of Diana, and fell 
in love with Cydippe, the daughter of a noble 
Athenian. In order to gam her, he had recom so 
to a stratagem. While she was sitting in the 
temple of 1 hana, he threw before her an apple upon 
which he had written the words I sweai by the 
sanctum y of Diana to marry' Acontius ” The nurse 
took up the apple and handed it to Cydipp- , who 
read aloud what was wiitten upon it, and then 
tlnevv the apple away. But the goddess had heard 
her vow, and the repeated illness of the maiden, 
when she was about to many another man, at 
length compelled her father to give her in marriage 
to Acontius. This story is related by Ovid (He- 
loid. 20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, entitled “ Cydippe.” 

Acoris C Adopts ), kmg of Egypt, assisted Eva- 
goras king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, about b c. 335. lie died about 374, before 
the Persians entered Egypt, which was in the fol- 
low mg y oar. 

Acrae (*A/cpeti) 1. (Nr. Palazzalo, Ru.), a town 
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in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and 10 stadia from the 
river Anapus, was founded by the Syracusans 70 
years after the foundation of their own city.— 2. 
A town in Aetolia. 

. Acraea (*A/cpc«'a), and Acraeus, are surnames 
given to various goddesses and gods whose temples 
were situated upon lulls, such as Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, Pallas, Artemis, and others. 
Acraepheus. [Acraephia ] 

Acraephia, Acraephlae, or Acraephion (’A- 
Kpcu<pia,*AKpat<picu, ’A Kpakpiov . *A Kpa'itpios, * Afcpai - 
<piaios : Kcndhitza ), a town m Boeotia, on the lake 
Copais, said to have been founded by Acraepheus, 
the son of Apollo. 

AcrSgas [Agrigentum.] 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Acliaia (a. d 64) to plunder the temples and 
take away the statues of the gods 

Acriae (’A/rp/eu, or 'Aitpcuai), a town m Laconia, 
not far from the mouth of the Eurotas 

Acrillae, a town m Sicily^ between Agrigen- 
tum and Acrae. 

Acrlsione (’Aicpmaivri), a patronymic of Danae, 
daughter of Aciisius Perseus, grandson ot Acri- 
sius, was called in the same way Acrisioniadcs. 

Acrisius (’A/cpunos), son of Abas, king of 
Argos, and ot Ocalla, grandson of Lvnteus, and 
great-grandson of Danaus. His twin-brother was 
Proetus, with whom he is said to ha\e quarrelled 
even m the womb of his mother Acrisius ex- 
pelled Proetus from his inheritance ; but, supported 
by his father-in-law lobates, the Lycian, Proetus 
returned, and Acrisius was compelled to share lus 
kingdom with Ins brother by giving up to him 
Tirvns, while lie retained Argos tor himself. An 
oracle had declared that Danae, the daughter ot 
Acrisius, would give birth to a son who would kill 
bis grandfather. For this leason he kept Danae 
shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or m a 
brazen tower. But here she became mother of Per- 
seus, notwithstanding the precautions of her father, 
according to some accounts by her uncle Proetus, 
and according to others by Zeus, who visited her 
in the foim of a shower of gold Acrisius ordcicd 
mother and child to be exposed on the wide sea m 
a chest ; hut the chest floated towards the island 
of Seriphus, where both were rescued by Dictys. 
As to the manner in which the oracle was sub- 
sequently fulfilled, see Perseus. 

Acrltas (’Atcpdras C Gallo), the most southerly 
promontoiy m Messema. 

Acroceraunia (ra 'AnpoKepavvia, sc. opy • C. 
Lingucita ), a promontory m Epirus, luttmg out into 
the Ionian sea, was the most westeily part of the 
Ceraunii Montes. The coast ot the Acioce- 
raunia was dangerous to ships, whence Horace 
(Carm i. 3. 20) speaks of w James scopulos Acio- 
ceraunia. 

Acrocormtbus. [Corinthus.] 

Acrolissus. [Lissus.] 

Acron. 1, King of the Caemnenses, whom 
Romulus slew m battle, and whose arms he dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spoha Opima —2. 
An eminent physician of Agrigentum m Sicily, is 
said to have been in Athens during the great 
plague (b. c. 430) m the Peloponnesian war, and 
to have ordered large fires to be kindled m the 
streets for the purpose of purifying the air, which 
proved of great service to several of the sick. This 
feet, however, is not mentioned by Thucydides. 
The medical sect of the Empinci, in order to boast 
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of a greater antiquity than the Dogmatici (founded 
about a c. 400), claimed Acron as their founder, 
though they did not really exist bcfoic the third 
fentuiy 13. c. 

Acron, Helenlus, a Roman grammarian, pro- 
bably of the filth century a. d, wiote notes on 
Horace, part of which are extant, and also, accoi fl- 
ing to some critics, the scholia which we have on 
Pei sms 

AcrSpSlis. [Atiienae ] 

Acropolita, Georgius (Tec&pyios ' AKpoiroXiT-ns), 
a Byzantine writer, was bom at Constantinople m 
a i). 1220, and died in 1282. He wrote several 
works which have come down to us. The most 
important of them is a histor} T of the Byzantine 
empire, from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins m 1204, down to the joar 12b 1, when 
Michael Palaeologus delivered the city from the 
foreign yoke. Edited by Leo Allatius, Pans, 
1651, reprinted at Venice, 1729. 

Acrorea (?/ A Kpwpeia), a mountainous tract of 
countiy in the north ot Elis. 

Acrotatus ('Aicpikaros) 1. Son of Clcomenes 
II king of Sparta, sailed to Sicily m b a 
314 to assist the Agngentincs against Agatbocles 
of Syracuse. On his arrival at Agngentum ho 
acted with such tyranny that the inhabitants com- 
pelled him to leave the city. He returned to 
Sparta, and died before his fatlici, leaving a son, 
Aieus —2 Grandson of the preceding, and the 
son of Areus I. king of Sparta , bravely defended 
Sparta against Pyrrhus m B c 27 2 , succeeded 
his father as king in 265, but was killed m the 
same year m battle against Austodemus, the tyrant 
of Megalopolis. 

Acrothoum or Acrothoi (’A/epoGow', ’A/cpd- 
Ooooi • ’AKpo6mT7)s : Lama), afterwards called 
Uianopohs, a town near the extremity of the pen- 
insula of Athos 

Actaea (’A Kraia), daughter of Nercus and Doris. 

Actaeon (* A/ctcuW ). 1. A celebrated hunts- 
man, son of Aristacus and Autonoe, a daughter of 
Cadmus, was trained in the art of hunting by the 
centaur Chiron One day as he was hunting, 

| he saw Artemis with her nymphs bathing in 
the vale of Gargaphia, whereupon the goddess 
changed him into a stag, m which form he was tom 
to pieces by his 50 dogs on Mount Cithaeron. Others 
relate that he provoked the angei of the goddess by 
boasting that he excelled her m hunting. — 2. Son 
of Mebssus, and grandson of Abron, who bad fled 
from Argos to Cormth for fear of the tyrant Phi- 
don Archias, a Corinthian, enamoured with tho 
beauty of Actaeon, endeavoured to carry him off ; 
but m the struggle which ensued between Mehssus 
and Archias, Actaeon was killed. [Argiiias] 

Actaeus (’Amatos), son of Erisichthon, and the 
earliest king of Attica. He had thiee daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosus, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cecrops, who married Agraulos. 

Acte, the concubine of Nero, was originally a 
slave from Asia Minor. Nero at one time thought 
of marrying her ; whence he pretended that she 
was descended from king Attelus. She survived 
Nero. 

Acte (*Akt^), properly a piece of land running 
into the sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 1. An 
ancient nairie of Attica, used especially by the 
poets.— 2. The eastern coast of Peloponnesus near 
Troezen and Epidaurus. — 3. The peninsula be- 
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tween the Strymonic and Smgitic gulfs, on which 
Mount Athos is. 

Actl&cus. [Actium.] 

Actis&nes (* AKTiadvris ), a king of Ethiopia, 
who conquered Egypt and governed it with justice, 
in the reign of Amasis. This Aniasis is a more 
ancient king than the contemporaiy of Cyrus. 

Actium (’'Aicnov : V A ktios : La Punta not Azio), 
a promontory, and likewise a place, m Acarnania, at 
the cntiance of the Ambracian ^ulf, off which Au- 
gustus gamed the celebrated victoiv over Antony 
and Cleopatra, on September 2, b. c. 31 . At Actium 
there was originally no town, but only a temple of 
Apollo, who was hence called Adiacus and Act ms 
This temple was beautified by Augustus, who 
established, or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, 
called A ctia (sec Diet of Ant s.v) 9 and erected 
NieoroLis on the opposite coast, in commemoration 
of his victory. A lew buildings sprung up around 
the temple at Actium, but the place was only a 
kind ol suburb of Nicopolis. 

Actius. [Attius.] 

Actor (*'Akt&>p). 1. Son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, father of Menoetius, and grandfather of 
Patioclus. — 2. Son of Phorbas and Hyrmine, 
and husband of Molionc — 3. A companion of 
Aeneas, of whose conquered lance Turnus made a 
boast This story seems to have given rise to the 
proverb Actoi is spolium (Juv. n. 100), for any poor 
spoil. 

Actorides or Actorion (’AKroplSijs or ’Akto- 
pievv), patronymics of descendants of an Actoi, such 
as Patioclus, Erithus, Eurytus, and Cteatus 

Actuarius, Joannes, a Greek physician of Con- 
stantinople, probably lived in the reign of Andro- 
meus II. Palaeologus, a. d 1281 — 1328. He was 
the author of several medical works, winch arc 
extant. 

C. Aculeo, an eminent Roman lawyer, who 
man led the sister of Ilelvia, the mother of Cicero . 
his son was C. Viselhus Varro ; whence it would 
appeal that Aculeo was only a surname given to 
the father from his acuteness, and that his full 
name was C. Viselhus Varro Aculeo. 

Acusilaus (’AfcoutrlAaos), of Argos, one of the 
earltei Greek logographers, flourished about b c. 
525 Three books of his Genealogies are quoted, 
which were for the most pait only a tianslation of 
Ilesiod into piose. He wrote in the Ionic dialect 
His Augments are published by Stuitz, Lips 
1824, and in Didot's Fragm. Histor. Giaec. p. 100, 
seq. 

Ada ( y A8a), daughter of necatomnus, king of 
Cana, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, Idncus, 
and Pixodarus. She was married to her brother 
Idneus, on whose death (b. c. 344) she succeeded 
to the throne of Caria, but was expelled by her 
brother Pixodarus m 340. When Alexander en- 
tered Cana in 334, Ada, who was in possession of 
the fortress of Almda, surrendered this place to 
him. After taking Halicarnassus, Alexander com- 
mitted the government of Cana to her. 

Adamantea, [Amalthea.] 

Adamantlus. (’A Sapdinios), a Greek physician, 
flourished about a. d. 415, the author of a Greek 
treatise on Physiognomy, which is borrowed in a 
great measure from Polemo’s work on the same 
subject. Edited by Franzius, in Scnptores Fhj- 
siognomiae Veteres , 1780, 8vo. 

Add&a (Adda), a river of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which rises in the Rhaetian Alps, and flows through 
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the Lacus Larius (L. dt Como ) into the Po, about 
8 miles above Cremona. 

Adherbal ( } Ardp6as) 9 son of Micipsa,and grand* 
son of Masimssa, had the kingdom ot Nuinidia 
left to him by bis lather m conjunction with his 
brother Hiempsal and Jugurtha, b.c. 118. After 
the murder ol his brother by Jugurtha, Adheilial 
fled to Rome and was restoied to his sliaie of the 
kingdom by the Romans in 117. But he was 
again stripped ol his dominions by Jugurtlu and 
besieged in Cirta, whore he was treacherously 
killed by Jugurtha in 112. 

Adiabene (’ASiagi?*^), & district of Assyria, E. 
of the Tigris, and between the river L\ cus, called 
Zabatus m the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the 
Caprus, both of winch are blanches of the Tigris. 

Adimantus (’ASequaj/ros) 1. The commander of 
the Corinthian fleet, when Xeixes invaded Greece 
(b c. 480), vehemently opposed the advice of The- 
nnstocles to give battle to the Persians.— -2. An 
Athenian, one of the commanders at the battle of 
Aegospotami, B.c 405, where he was taken pn- 
soner. He was accused of treachery m this battle, 
and is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the 44 Fiogs ” 
— 3. The brothel of Plato, frequently mentioned 
by the latter. 

Adis (’A5fsr Rhodes £), a considerable town on 
the coast of Africa, m the territory of Caithago 
(Zeugitana), a shoit distance E. of Tunis. Cinder 
the Romans it appears to have been supplanted by 
a new city » named Maxula. 

Admete (’AS/r/jr-r)) 1. Daughter of Oceanus 

and Thetys. — 2. Daughter of Euiysthcus and 
Antimachc or Admete. Hercules was obliged by 
hci father to fetch for her the gudle of Aies, which 
was worn by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. 

Admetus (*'A8jU7jtos). 1. Son of Pheres and 
Periclymcne or Clymene, was king of Pherao m 
Thessaly. He took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and in the expedition of the Argonauts. lie sued 
for the hand of Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, 
who promised her to him on condition that he 
should come to her in a chanot drawn by lions and 
boars This task Admetus performed by the assist- 
ance of Apollo, who served him, according to some 
accounts, out of attachment to him, or, according to 
others, because he was obliged to serve a mortal for 
one ycai for ha\ mg slam the Cyclops. On the day 
of his marriage with Alcestis, Admetus neglected 
to offei a sacrifice to Artemis, but Apollo reconciled 
the goddess to him, and at the same time induced 
the Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance from 
death, if at the hour of his death his father, mother, 
or wife would die for lum. Alcestis died in his 
stead, but was brought back by Ileicules fiom the 
lower world. — 2. King of the Molosaiuus, to 
whom Themistocles fled for piotection, when 
pursued as a party to the treason of Pausanus. 

Adonis ( y A5a>m), a beautiful youth, beloved 
by Aphrodite. He was, according to Apollodorus, 
a son of Cmyras and Mcdarme, or, according to 
the cyclic poet Panyasis, a son of Theias, king of 
Assyria, and Smyrna (Myriha). The ancient 
story ran thus : Smj ma had neglected the worship 
of Aphrodite, and was punished by the goddess 
with an unnatural love for her father. With the 
assistance of her nurse she contrived to share her 
father’s bed. When he discovered the crime he 
wished to kill her ; but she fled, and on being 
nearly overtaken, prayed to the gods to make her 
invisible. They were moved to pity and changed 
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her into a tree called vpaupva. After the lapse of with the exception of Adrastus. Thus arose the 
9 months the 4ree hurst, and Adonis was bom. celebrated war of the “ Seven against Thebes,” m 
Aphrodite was so much chai mod with the beauty of which Adrastus was joined by six other heroes, 
the infant, that she concealed it m a chest which viz Polymces, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capaneus, 
she entrusted to Pers 'phone ; but the latter refused Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. Instead of Ty- 
to give it up Zeus decided the dispute by dcus and Polvmces other legends mention Eteocles 
declaring that dm mg 4 months of every year and Mecisteus This war ended as unfortunately 
Adonis should be loft to himself, dming 4 months as Amphibians had predicted, and Adrastus alone 
he should belong to Persephone, and during the was saved by the swiftness of his horse Arion, 
remaining 4 to Aphrodite Adonis, however, the gift of Hcicules. Creon of Thebes lefusmg to 
preferring to live vv ith Aphrodite, also spent with allow the bodies of the six heroes to be buried, 
her the four months ovci which he had control Adiastus went to Athens and implored the assist- 
Adonis afterwards died of a wound which lie re- ance of the Athenians. Theseus was persuaded to 
ccivcd fiom a boar dm mg the chase. The grief of undertake an expedition against Thebes ; he took 
the goddess at the loss of her labourite was so the city and delivered up the bodies of the fallen 
great, that the gods of the lowei world allowed heroes to thou ti lends for burial. Ten years after 
him to spend (i months of every year with this Adiastus persuaded the seven sons of the 
Aphrodite upon the earth. The worship of Adonis, heroes who had fallen m the war, to make a new 
winch m later times was spread o\er nearly all the attack upon Thebes, and Amphiaraus now promised 
countries round the Mediterranean, was, as the success This war is known as the war of the 
story itself sufficiently indicates, of Asiatic, or more “Kpigom” (’E viyopoi) or descendants. Thebes was 
especially of Phoenician origin. Thence it was taken and razed to the ground. The only Argive 
transferred to Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and even to lieio that fell m tins war, was Aegialeus, the son of 
Italy, though of tomse with various modifications. Adiastus : the latter died of gnef at Megdia on Ins 
In the Homeric poems no trace of it occms, and return to Argos, and was buned in the former city, 
the latn Gicek poets changed the original symbolic lie* was worshipped in seveial parts of Greece, as 
account of Adorns into a poetical story In the at Megara, at bicyon, vvheie Ins memory was c“le- 
Asiatic lcligions Apluodite was the fructifying brated m trogic choruses, and in Attica The 
principle of natme, and Adonis appears to have legends about Adrastus and the two wars against 
ich'ionce to the death of nature m winter and its Thebes furnished ample materials foi the epic as 
revival in rpimg — henc§ he spends 6 m< r.ths m well as tragic poets of Greece.— 2. bon of the 
the lower and 6 m the upper world. Ills death Phivgian king Gordius, having unintentionally 
and his return to life were celebrated m an- killed Ins brother, fled to Croesus, who leceived 
nual festivals (Adonta) at Bvblos, Alexandria m him kindly While hunting he accidentally killed 
Egy pt, Athens, and othoi places Atv s, the son of Cioesus, and in despair put an end 

Adonis (/A5a>m), a small river of Phoenicia, to Ins own life 
which rises in the range of Libonus Adria or Hadria. 1. ( Adria ), also called At- 

Adramyttium ('Adpapairreioy or 'Aopauumov : nca, a low n m Gallia Cisalpina, between the mouths 
*A7)pauvTrriv6s • AtJranit/ti)) a town of Mvsia near of the Po and the A thesis ( Adiqe\ fiom which 
the hct.d ot the gult of Adramyttium, and opposite the Adnatic sea takes its name. It was originally 
to the island of Lesbos. a poweihil town of the Etruscans. — 2. (J/W), a 

Adrana (Edei\ a river m Germany, which town of Piciiiumin Italy, piolubly «ui Etruscan 
flows into the Fulda near Cassel. town originally, afterwards a Roman colony, at 

Adranum or Hadranum (’’Aftpavoy, ''Ahpavoy which place the family of the cmperoi lladnan 
*AZpav'iT7]S' Adcrno\ a town in Sicily, on the lived 

river Adranus, at the foot of M Aetna, was built Adria (’A op fa?. Ion 'Afyuijs), oi Mare Adria- 
by Dionysius, and was the seat of the worship of ticum, also Mare Superum, so called from the 
the god Adi anus town Adna [No 1], was m its widest signification 

Adranus (’A Sp^yos). [Adraxum ] the sea between It.ily on the W , and Hlvricum, 

Adrastia (’ASpdrrreia) L A Cretan nymph, Epirus, and Greece, on the E Bv the Gieeks 
daughter of Mehsseus, to whom Rhea entrusted the the name Adi ids was only applied to the noithern 
infant Zeus to he reared m the Dictaean grotto part of this sea, the southern part being called the 
— 2 A surname of Nemesis, derived by some Ionian .Sea, 
wi iters fiom Adrastus, who is said to have built Adriauus. [Hadrianus] 
the first sanctuary of Nemesis on the river Asopus, Adrianus (’A fipiavos), a Greek rhetoncian, 
and by others from the verb didpacrnety, i. e. the bom at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He- 

goddess whom none can escape. rodqs Atticus, and obtained the chan of philosophy 

Adrastus (* ASpaaros). 1. Son of Talaus, king of at Athens dunng the lifetime of his master. He 
Argos, and Lysimache, or Ly sianas^a or Eurv nome was invited by M. Antonius to Home, where he 
Adiastus was expelled from Argos by Amphimaiis, died about a i). 192. Thiee of his declamations 
and fled to Polybus, king of Sicyon, whom he sue- are extant, edited by Walz in Rhdores Gracci , 
ceeded on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the vol l 1 932. 

Ncmeun games. Afterwards he became reconciled to Adrumetum. [Hadr umutum ] 

Amphiaraus, and returned to his kingdom of Argos. Aduatuca, a castle of the Eburones m Gaul, 
He married his two daughters Deipyle and Aigla, probably the same as the later Aduaca Tongrorum 
the former to Tydeus of Calydon, and the latter ( Tonqem ). 

to Polyniccs of Thebes, both fugitives from their Aduatuei or Aduatici, a powerful people of 
native countnes. He now prepared to restore 1*0- Gallia Belgica in the time of Caesar, were the de» 
lymees to Thebes, who had been expelled by his scendants of the Cimbn and Teuton 1 , and lived 
brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraus foretold that between the Scaldis (Schelde) and Mesa (Maas). 
all who should engage in the war should perish, Adflla Mons. [Alpes.] 
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Adule or AdfLlia (?A$o6\rj, y A5oi/Aiy, and also 
other forms: ’A 8ou\lrrjs^ Adulitanns: Arktko or 
jSTwfa, Ru ), a maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay 
of the Red Sea, called Adulitanus Smus ('AdovAt- 
t«As Annesley Bay). It was believed to 

have been founded by slaves who fled fiom Egypt, 
and afterwaidsto have fallen mto the power of the 
Auxumitac, for whose trade it became tho great 
cmponuiu. Cosmas Indicopleustcs (a. d. .535) 
found here the Monumentum Adulttanum , a Greek 
msciiption i ('counting the conquests of Ptolemy II. 
Euergetes m Asia and Thrace 

Adymachidae (’ASupjuaxiScu), a Libyan peo- 
ple, who appear to have once possessed the whole 
coast of Ainca fiom the Canopic rnouth ol the Nile 
to the Catabathmus Major, but were afterwards 
pressed further inland. In then manners and cus- 
toms they iC'sembled the Egyptians, to whom they 
were the nearest neighbours. 

Aea (Ala), sometimes with the addition of the 
woid Colchis, may be consideied cither a part of 
Colchis 01 another name foi the countiy. (Herod 

i2) 

Aeaces (A Iuktjs), son of Syloson, and grand- 
son of Aeaccs, was tviant of Samos, but was de- 
prived of Ins tyranny bv Anstagoras, when tho 
Ionian* levolted from the PeJsians, R c 500 lie 
then fled to the Persians, who lestoied him to the 
tyranny of Samos, n c. 404. 

Aeaceum. (Ala/eeiov). [Aecin \ ] 

Aeacides (Alan'idr/s), a patroirvnnc of the 
descendants of Aeacus, as Prleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons ol Aeacus ; Achilles, son ol Peleus 
and grandson of Aeacus ; Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 
and gnvt-gmildson of Aeacus, and PmiIius. king of 
Epirus, who claimed to be a descendant ol Achilles 

Aeacides, son of Arvmbas, king of Epnus, 
succeeded to the throne on the death o* his cousin 
Alexandra, who was slain m Italy, n c ,iJb 
Aeacides inniried Phthia, by whom he had tlic 
celebiated Pyrrhus. lie took an active part m 
favoui ol Olympias against Cassander , but lu*> 
subjects disliked the war, rose against their knur, 
and diovc hun from the kingdom, lie was lecalkd 
to hi* kingdom by his subjects m u c 313 Cas- 
sander sent an anny against him under Philip, 
who conqueied him the same year in two battles, 
in the last of winch he was killed. 

Aeacus (Alaicos), son of Zeus and Aegma, a 
daughter of the river god Asopus. lie wns 1mm 
in the island of Oenone or Oenopia, whithei 
Aegma had been earned bv Zeus, and fiom 
whom this island was aftenvards railed Aegma 
Some traditions lelated that at thebnth of Aeacus, 
Aegma was not yet inhabited, and that Zuts 
changed the ants (/uopfxrjKes) of the island mto 
men (Mv rmidones) ov cr whom Aeacus ruled Ov id 
{Met. \ li. 5*20) relates the story a little ditlorontly 
Aeacus was renowned m all Greece for Ins justice 
and piety, and was frequently called upon to settle 
disputes not only among men, but even among 
the gods themselves. He was such a favomite 
with the gods, that, when Greece was \ anted by a 
drought, ram was at length sent upon the eaitli m 
consequence of his prayers. Respecting the temple 
which Aeacus erected to Zeus Panhellenius, and 
the Aeaccum, where he was worshipped by the 
Aegmetans, see Aegina. After his death Aeacus 
became one of the three judges in Hades. The 
Aegmetans regarded him as the tutelaiy deity ol 
their island. 
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Aeaea (Alai a). I. a surname of Circe, the 
sister of Acetes. Her son TcUgpnus is likewise 
mentioned with this surname— & A surname of 
Calypso, who was believed to have inhabited a 
small island of the name of Aeaea in the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. 

Aebura (Cue/vu), a town of the Carpctani in 
Hispauia Tarraconensis. 

Aebfitia Gens, patrician, was distinguished m 
the early ages of the Roman republic, when many 
of its members were consuls, viz m B. c. 4bD, 403, 
and 442. 

Aeca or Aecae (Aecanus), a town of Apulia on 
the road from Aquilonia in Samnium to Venusia. 

Aeculanum or Aeclanum, a town of the llir- 
pini m Samnium, a few miles S. of Beneventum. 

Aedepsus (AfSijiJ/os • AiS^ios Z>///Vo5, a town 
on the AV. coast of Euboea, N. of C hale is, with 
warm baths sacred to Hercules, which the dictator 
Sulla used. 

Aedon (’AijSwj/), daughter of Paudaicus of 
Ephesus, wife of Zethns king of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife of 
her biothei Amphion, who had six sons and six 
daughters, she resolved to kill the eldest o+ Niobe’s 
sons, but by mistake slew hci own son Itylus. 
Zeus relieved her grief by changing her mto a 
nightingale, whose melancholy tunes are repre- 
sented bv the poets as Aedon’s lamentations about 
lmr child Aedon’s story is related dilferently m 
a later tradition 

Aedui oi Hedui, one ot the most powerful peo- 
ple m Gaul, lived between the Liger (Lone) and 
the Alar (ISaone) They wcie the first Gallic 
people who mode an alliance with the Rom mis, by 
whom tlicv were called “ brotheis and iclations.” 
On Caesai's arrival m Gaul, B c .50, they were 
subject to Anovistus, but were restored by Ca< sar 
to their former power In b r 52 they joint d m 
the msuiicction of Veicingetonx against the Ro- 
mans, but were at the close of it treated leniently 
bv Caesar. '1 heir principal town was Ribracte. 
Thou chief magistrate, elected annually by the 
pnests, was culled Vergobretus. 

Aeetes oi Aeeta (Aifrnjv), son of Helms (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and brother of Cure, Pasiphae, 
and Poises. His wife was Idvia, a daughter ot 
Oceamis, bv whom he had two daughteis, Medea 
and Chalcmpi', and one son, Absvitus. He was 
king of Colchis at the tunc when Phnxus brought 
thither the golden fleece For the remainder of 
his histoiy, see Absyrtus, Argonautae, Jaison, 
Media 

Aeetis, Aeetias, and Aeetine, patronymics of 
Medea, daughter ot Aeetes. 

Aega (Atyri), daughter of Olenus, wlio with 
her sistei Ilelice, nursed the infant Zeus m Cicte, 
nud was changed by the god mto the con. u nation 
Cupella. 

Aegae ( a tyai : AlyaTos). 1. A town m Achaia 
on the Cratbis, with a celebrated temple of Posei- 
don, was ougmally one of the twelve Achaean 
towns, but its inhabitants subsequently removed 
to Acgua. — 2. A town m Emathia in Macedonia, 
the burial-place ot the Macedonian kings, w as pro- 
bably a difleient place fiom EDEb&A.— 3. A town 
m Euboea w ith a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
who was heme called Aegaeus. — 4. Also Aegaeae 
(A iyaiai * A fyedrTjs), one of the twelve cities of 
Aeohs m Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river 
Hyilus : it suffered greatly from an earthquake in 
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the time of Tiberius.—* 5. (Ayas), a seaport town 
of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon (Alya'mv), son of Uranus by Gaea. 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gygcs and Cottus are 
known under the name of the Urnnids, and aie 
described as huge monsters with a bundled arms 
(iKardyxetpes) and fifty heads Most w liters men- 
tion the third Uranid under the name of Bnareus 
instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by Homer 
(77. 1 . 403), who says that men called him Aegaeon, 
but the gods Bnareus. According to the most 
ancient tiadition Aegaeon and his brothers con- 
quered the Titans when they made war upon the 
gods, and secured the victory to Zeus, w ho thrust 
the Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
his brothers to guard them. Other legends repre- 
sent Aegaeon as one of the giants w'ho attacked 
Olympus ; and many writers repiescnt him as a 
marine god liung m the Acgaean sea. Aegaeon 
and his brothers must be regarded as peisomfi ca- 
tions of the extraordinary powers of nature, such as 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and the like 

Aegaeuxn Mare (rb Aiycuov treAayos, 6 Alycuos 
vduros), the part of the Mediterranean now called 
the At chpelago. It was bounded on the N. by 
Thiace and Macedonia, on the W. by Greece, and 
on the E by Asia Minoi It contains m its south- 
ern part two gioups of islands, the C\ chides, which 
were separated from the coasts of Attica and Pe- 
loponnesus by the Mvrtoan sea, and the Sporades, 
lying off the coasts of Cana and Ionia. The pait 
of the Aegacan which washed the Sporades was 
called the Itarian sea, from the island Icaria, one 
of the Sporades The origin of the name of 
Aegaean is uncei tain ; some derive it from Aegeus, 
the king of Athens, who thiew lnmself into it ; 
others from Acgaea, the queen of the Amazons, who 
perished there ; others from Aegae m Euboea , 
and others from alyls, a squall, on account of its 
storms. 

Aegaeus (Alycuos). [Aegae, No. 3 ] 

Aeg&leos (AlyaAeeos, rb AlyaAecoy 6'pos : Slar- 
manga), a mountain m Attica opposite Sal am is, 
from which Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet, n c. 
480. 

Aegates, the goat islands, were three islands off 
the W coast of Sicily, between Drepanum and Lily- 
baeum, near which the Romans gained a naval 
victory o\ er the Carthaginians, and thus brought 
the first Punic war to an end, b c. 241. The is- 
lands were Aegusa (Alyovaca) or Capraria (Favig- 
nana), Phorbantia ( Levanzo ) and Hiera (Mare- 
timo). 

Aegeria or Egeria, one of the Camenae in 
Roman mythology, fiom whom Numa reccned his 
instructions respecting the forms of worship which 
he introduced. The grove m which the kmg had 
his interviews with the goddess, and m which a 
well gushed forth from a daik recess, w f as dedi- 
cated by him to the Camenae. The Roman legends 
point out two distinct places sacred to Aegeria, one 
near Aricia, and the other near Rome at the Porta 
Capena, in the valley now called CapareUa Aegeria 
was regarded as a < prophetic divinity, and also as 
the giver of life, whence she was invoked by 
pregnant women. 

Aegesta. [Segesta.] 

Aegestus. [Acestes ] 

Aegeus (Alyevs). 1. Son of Pandion and king 
of Athens. He had no children by his first two 
wives, but he afterwards begot Theseus by Aetlira 


at Troozen. When Theseus had grown tip to 
manhood, he went to Athens and defeated the 
50 sons of his uncle Pallas, who had made war 
upon Aegeus and had deposed him. Aegeus was 
now lestored. When Theseus w'ent to Cicte to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to 
Mmos, he promised his father that on his return he 
would hoist white sails as a signal of his safety. 
On approaching the coast of Attica he forgot his 
piomise, and his father, perceiving the black sail, 
thought that his son had perished and threw him- 
self into the sea, which according to some tradi- 
tions recoil cd from this event, the name of the 
Aegean Aegeus w r as one of the eponymous 
heroes of Attica ; and one of the Attic tribes 
(Aegeis) derived its name from him.— 2. The 
eponymous heio of the phyle called the Aegldae 
at Sparta, son of Oeolj eus, and grandson of Theras, 
the founder of the colony m Theia All the 
A ego ids were believed to be Cadmeans, who foimed 
a settlement at Sparta pieuous to the Dorian con 
quest 

Aegiae (Aeyetat, Alycuai), a small town m La- 
coma, not far from Cytlnum, the Augiae of Ilomer 
(77 n. 583). 

Aeglale or Aegialea (AlyidArj, AlyidAeia), 
daughter of Adiastus and Amphithea, or of Aegia- 
loiis the son of Adrastus, whence she is called Adras- 
tme She was married to Diomedes, who, on his 
leturn fiom Troy, found her living m adultery with 
Cometes The hero atti lbuted this misfortune to 
the angei of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded in 
the war against Troy: when Aegiale thieatencd 
Ins life, he fled to Italy. 

Aegialea, Aegialos. [Achaia , Sir von ] 

Aegialeus ( AiyiaAevs ). 1. Son of Adiastus, 

the only one among the Epigoni that fell m the 
war against Thebes. [Adrastus ]— 2 Son of 
Inachus and the Oceanid Media, fiom whom the 
pait of Peloponnesus aftcrwaids called Achaia de- 
nied its name Aegialea: ho is said to haae been 
the first king of Sicyon — 3 Son of Aeetes, and 
brother of Medea, commonly called Absyitus. 

Aegides (Alyddris), a patronymic fiom Aegeus, 
especially his son Theseus. 

Aegila (ra. AfyiAa), a town of Laconia with a 
temple of Demeter. 

Aegllia (AiyiAla • A lyiAtcfo). 1. A demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, celebrated 
for its figs —2. ( Cengotto ), an island between 
Cicte and Cythera. — 3. An island W. of Euboea 
and opposite Attica. 

Aegimius (A iylfjuos), the mythical ancestor of 
the Dorians, whose king he was when they were 
yet inhabiting the northern parts of Thessaly. In- 
volved in a war with the Lapithae, he called Her- 
cules to his assistance, and promised him the third 
part of his territory, if he delivered him from his 
enemies. The Lapithae were conquered. Hercules 
did not take the territory for himself, hut left it to 
the king w r ho was to preserve it for the sons of 
Hercules. Aegimius had two sons, Dymas and 
Pamphylus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and 
were regarded as the ancestors of two branches of 
the Doric race (Dymanes and Pamphylians), while 
the third branch derived its name from Hyllus 
(Hylleans), the son of Hercules, who had been 
adopted by Aegimius. There existed m antiquity 
an epic poem called Aegimius , which described the 
war of Aegimius and Hercules against the La- 
pithae. 
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Aegimiirus (A iyl/iovpos, Aegimori Arae, Plm., 
and probably the Arae of Virg Am. i 108 ; 
Zowamour or Zcmh «), a lofty island, surrounded 
by cliffs, off the African coast, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Carthage. 

Aeglna (A lyiva : Alyiv'flrTjs : Eghna\ a rocky 
island m the middle of the Saronic gulf, about *200 
stadia in circumference. It was originally called 
Oenone or Ocnopia, and is said to hav e obtained 
the name of Aegma from Aegma, the daughter 
of the river god Asopus, who was carried to the 
island by Zeus, and there bore him a son Aeatus 
As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 
changed the ants into men (Myrnudones), o\er 
whom Aeacus ruled. [Abacus.] It was first co- 
lonized by Achacans, and afterwards by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, whence the Doric dialect and cus- 
toms picvailed in the island. It was at first closely 
connected with Epidaurus, and was subject to the 
Argivc Phidon, who is said to have established a 
silver-mint m the island. It early became a place of 
great commcicial nupoitance, and its silver coinage 
was the standard in most of the Donan states. In 
the sixth centuiy n c Aegma became independent, 
and for a centuiy hefoie the Persian war was a 
prosperous and powerful state The Aeginetans 
fought with 30 ships against the fleet of Xeixes at 
the battle of Salamis, B c 480, and are allowed 
to ha\o distinguished themselves above all the 
other Greeks by their biaveiy After this time 
its powei declined In b c 420 the Athenians 
took possession ol the island and expelled its inha- 
bitants, and though a portion of them w as rcstoied 
by Lysander in b. c 404, the island never le 
coveiod its former prosperity. In the NW. of the 
island there was a city of the same name, which 
contained the AeacCum or temple of Aeacus, and 
on a hill in the NE. of the island was the cele- 
brated temple of Zeus Panhcllemus, said to ha\c 
been built by Aeacus, the rums of which are still 
extant The sculptures which occupied the tym- 
pana of the pediment of tins temple were discoveud 
m 1811, and aie now preserved at Munich In the 
half century pieced uig the Persian wai, and foi a 
bvv veais a i ter w aids, Aegma was the chief seat of 
Gieck ait • the most eminent artists ol the Aegi- 
nctan school were Gallon, Anaxagoras, Glau- 
cias, Simon, and Onat vs 

Aegineta Paulus [Pauli s Aegineta ] 

Aeginium ( Aiylviov : A lyivievs . /Mat/av), a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the con- 
fines of Athamama. 

Aegiochus (A lyloxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
cause ho bore the Aegis 

Aegipan (Alyhav), that is, Goat-Pan, was, ac- 
cording to some, a being distinct from Pan, w hile 
otheis lcgaul lnm as identical with Pan. llis story 
appears to be of lab’ oiigm. [Pan ] 

Aegiplanctus Mons (rb AlylirAayKrov opos), 
a mountain m Megans. 

Aeglra (A 'tysipa : A lyeipdrrjs), formeily Ily- 
peresia ('YTrep^oda), a town in Acliaia on a steep 
hill, with a sea-port about 12 stadia fiom the town. 
[Algae, No. 1.] 

Aeg'irfissa (Atyipdeoxra, Alyipovcaa), one of the 
3 2 cities of Aeolis m Asia Minor. 

Aegis thus (A Xyia6os\ son ot Thyestes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughter Pc- 
lopia. Immediately after his birth he was exposed, 
but was .saved by shepherds and suckled by a 
goat whence his name. His uncle Atreus 
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brought him up as his son. When Pelopia lay 
with her father, she took from him Ins sword, 
which she afterwards gave to Aegisthus. This 
sword was the means of leveahng the crime of 
Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon put an end to 
her own life. Aegisthus murdered Atreus, because 
he had ordered him to slay his father 1 hvestes, 
and he placed Thyestes upon the throne, of which 
he had been depnved by Atreus. Homer appears 
to know nothing of these tragic events , and we 
learn from lnm only that Aegisthus succeeded 
his father Thyestes in a part of his dominions. 
Accoidmg to Ilomer Aegisthus took no part in the 
Trojan wai, and during the absence of Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, Aegisthus seduced his wife 
Clytemnestra Aegisthus murdered Agamemnon 
on his return home, and reigned 7 years over My- 
cenae. In the 8th Orestes, the son of Agamem- 
non, avenged the death of his father by putting 
the adulterei to death. [Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, Orestes ] 

Aegithallus (A tylOaWos ; C. di S. Teodoro ), 
a promontory in Sicily, between Lilyhaeum and 
Diepamnn, near which was the town Aegitlialluni. 

Aegitium ( Alyinov ), a town m Aetolia, on the 
boi ders of Locris. 

Aegium (A tyiov Alytevs * Vostitza), a town of 
Achaia, and the capital aftei the destnution of 
Ilelicc The meetings of the Achaean league were 
held at Aegium in a giov e of Zeus called Iloinanum. 

Aegle (Al*>Ai 7 ),that is. “ Bnghtness” or “Splen- 
dour,” is the name of sev cral mythological females, 
such as, 1. The daughter of Zeus and Neaeia, the 
most beautiful of the Naiads 2. A sistei of 
Phaeton 3. One of the Ilespendes 4. A 
: nymph beloved by Theseus, for whom he foisook 
Anadne 5 One ot the daughters of Aesculapius. 

Aegletes (AlyK'qrr}s), that is, the iadiant god, 
a surname ot Apollo. 

Aegocerus (Aiyinepas), a surname of Pan, de- 
scriptive ot lus figure with the horns of a goat, but 
moie commonly the name of one of the signs of the 
Zodiat, Caj)t icornu*. 

Aegos-Potamos (Alyls Ttoraixos)^ the 44 goat’s- 
i Ivor,” a small livei, with a town of the same name 
on it, m the Tluaciaii Clieisonesus, flows into the 
Hellespont Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Lysander, b c 405 

Aegosthena (Aiyoadeva • AiyoaOevsvSi A lyo- 
o'0enT77«'), a town in Megans on the holders of 
Boeotia, with a sanctum v ot Melnmpiic 

Aegus and Roscillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
bioges, who had served Caesar with fidelity in the* 
Gallic wai, descited to Pompey in Greece (b. c 48). 
Aegusa [Aegates.] 

Aegypsus or Aegysus, a town of Mocsia on 
the Danube. 

Aegyptus (AXyvirros), son of Bclus and An- 
chmoe or Achiroe, and twin-biothci of Danaus. 
Bolus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
Aegyptus, but the latter subdued the countiy of 
the Melampodes, which lie called Aegypt alter 
Ins own name. Acgjptus by his several wives 
had 50 sons, and his biother Danaus 50 daughters. 
Danaus had reason to fear the sons of his biother, 
and lied w itii his daughters to Argos m Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither he was followed by the sons of 
Aegyptus, w ho demanded his daughters for their 
wives, and piomised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
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gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
husbands m the bridal night. All the sons of 
Aegvptns were thus murdered, with the exception 
of Lvnceus, who was saved by Hypermnestia. 
The Danaids buned the heads of their murdered 
husbands m Lema, and their bodies outside the 
town, and were afterwards purified of their crime 
by Athena and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 

AegyptUS (tj Afyvirros • Alyvirnos, Aegyptius : 
Egypt), a country m the N. E. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on 
the E. by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red 
Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two connti les being at the First or Little Cataract 
of the Nile, close to Syene ( Assouan ; Lat. 24° 
3'), and on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
This is the extent usually assigned to the country ; 
but it would be more strictly correct to define it as 
that part of the basin of the Nile which lies below 
the First Cataract. — 1. Physical Desenptioji of 
Egypt. The river Nile, flowing from S. to N. 
through a narrow valley, encounters, in Lat 24° o', 
a natural barrier, composed of two islands (Philae 
and Elephantine) and between them a bed of 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fall in a 
series of cataracts, or i lther rapuls (ra KardSowa, 

6 (JiiKpbs KaTafydurps, Catarrhactes Minor, comp. 
Catarrh 4Ctes), which have always been re- J 
garded as the southern limit assigned by nature to 
Egypt The nver flows due N. between two 
ranges of hills, so near each other as to leave 
scarcely any cultivable land, as far as Silsilis {Jehel 
Seise leh), about 40 miles below Syene, where the 
valley is enlarged by the W. range of lulls retiring 
from the river. Thus the Nile flows for about 
500 miles, through a vallev whose average breadth 
is about 7 miles, between hiMs winch m one place 
(W of Thebes) attain the height of 1000 or 1200 
feet aim's e the sea, to a point some few miles below 
Mern])l us, where the W. range of hills runs to the 
N. W , and the E range stukes off to the E., and 
the rivci divides into branches (seven m ancient 
time, but now only two), w hich flow through a low 
alluvial land, called, from its shape, the Delta, into 
the Mediterranean. To this valley and Delta must 
be added the country round the great natural lake 
Moem ( Ihrhnt-el-Keroun ), called Nomos Aisinoites 
( Fctamm ), lying N. W. of Heraclcopolis, and con- 
nected with the valley of the Nile by a break in 
the W. range of hills The whole district thus de- 
scribed is periodically laid under water bv the over- 
flowing of the Nile from April to October. The 
river, m subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of 
fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt AH be- 
yond the reach of the inundation is lock or sand 
Hence Egypt was called the * Gift of the Nile.” 
The extent of the cultivable land of Egypt is in 
the Delta about 4500 square miles, m the valley 
about 2255, in Faioum about 340, and m all about 
7095 square miles. The outlying portions of 
ancient Egypt consisted of 3 cultivable valleys 
(called Oases), m the midst of the Western or Li- 
byan Desert, a -valley m the W. range of hills on the 
W. of the Delta, called Nomos Nitnotcs from the 
Natron Lakes which it contains, some settlements 
on the coast of the Red Sea and in the mountain 
passes between it and the Nile, and a strip of coast 
on the Mediterranean, extending E: as fai as Rhi- 
noeolnra ( El-Ansh ), and W. as far (according to 
some of the ancients) as the Catabathmus Magnus 
(Long, about 25° 10" E.). The only river of 
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Egypt is the Nile [Nil us] A great artificial 
canal (Bahr- Yussouf, i. e. Joseph's Canal ) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about 6 
miles, from Diospolis Parva in the Thebais to a 
point on the W. mouth of the ri\cr about half-way 
between Memphis and the sea. Many smaller 
canals were cut to regulate the irrigation of the 
country. A canal from the E mouth of the Nile 
to the head of the Red Sea was commenced uuder 
the nativ e kings, and finished by Darius, son of 
Ilystaspcs. There were several lak^s m the coun- 
try, respecting which see Moeris, Markotis, 
Butos, Tanis, Sirbonis, and Lacus Amari. 
— 2. Ancient History At the eailicst penod, to 
which civil history reaches back, Egypt was in- 
habited by a highly civilized agricultural people, 
under a settled monarchical government, divided 
into castes, the highest of which was composed of 
the priests, who were the ministers of a religion 
based on a pantheistic worship of nature, and hav- 
ing for its sacied symbols not only images but also 
living animals and even plants. The priests were 
also in possession of all the literature and science 
of the country and all the employ ments based upon 
such knowledge. The other castes were, 2nd, the 
soldieis, 3rd, the husbandmen, 4th, the artificers 
and tradesmen, and last, held m gieat contempt, 
the shepherds or herdsmen, poulteicrs, fishermen, 
and servants The Egyptians possessed a written 
language, which appeals to have had affinities with 
both the great families of Language, the Semitic 
and the Indo-European ; and thepnestly caste had, 
moreover, the exclusive knowledge of a sacied sys- 
tem of writing, the characters of which arc known 
by the name of Hieroglyphics, irt contradistinction 
to which the common characters are called Encko~ 
ual (l. c of the count) y). They wcie acquainted 
with all the processes of manufactuic winch are 
essmtial to a highly civilized community: they 
had made gre.it advances m the fine aits, especially 
aichitcctuie and sculpture (tor m painting their 
progress was impeded by a want of knowledge of 
perspective) • they were deterred from commeicial 
enterpnze by the policy of the pnests, but they 
obtained foreign productions to a great extent, 
chiefly thiough the Phoenicians, and at a later 
period they engaged m maritime expeditions m 
silence they do not seem to have advanced so far 
as some have thought, but their religion led them 
to cultivate astronomy and its application to chrono- 
logy, and the nature of their country made a know- 
ledge of geometry (in its litoral sense) indispensable, 
and their application of its principles to architecture 
is attested by their extant edifices There can be 
little doubt that the origin of this remarkable people 
and of their eaily civilization is to be traced to the 
same* Asiatic source as the eaily civilization of Assyria 
and Indin The ancient history of Egypt may be 
divided into 4 great pei lods • — (1 ) From the earliest 
times to its conquest by Cambyses ; during which 
it was ruled by a succession of native punces, into 
the difficulties of whose history this is not the 
place to inquire. The last of them, Psammenitus, 
was conquered and dethroned by Cambyses m 
b c. 525, when Egypt became a province of the 
Persian empne. During this period Egypt was 
but little known to the Greeks. The Homeric 
poems show some slight acquaintance with the 
country and its river (which is also called Aiyuirros, 
Od. xiv. 25), and refer to the wealth and splen- 
dour of “ Thebes with the Hundred Gates.” In the 
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latter part of the period learned men among the 
Greeks began to travel to Egypt for the sake of 
studying its institutions : among others it was 
visited by Pythagoras, Thales, and Solon. (2) 
From the Persian conquest m b. c. 525, to the 
transference of their dominion to the Macedonians 
in i). c. 332. This period was one of almost con- 
stant struggles between the Egyptians and their 
conquerors, until B. c. 340, when Nectanebo II., 
the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated by 
Darius Ochus. It was during this period that the 
Greeks acquired a considerable knowledge of 
Egypt. In the wars between Egypt and Persia, 
the two leading states of Athens and Sparta at 
different times assisted the Egyptians, according 
to the state of their relations to each other and to 
Persia ; and, during the intervals of those wars, 
Egypt was visited by Greek historians and philoso- 
phers, such as Ilellanicus, Herodotus, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and others, who brought back to Gieece the 
know Edge of the country which they acquit ed 
from the pnests and through peisonal observation 
(3) The dynasty of Macedonian kings, fiom the 
accession of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in B. c 
323, down to b c. 30, when Egypt became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire When Alexander 
mvad d Egypt in b, c. 332, the coimtiy submitted 
to him without a struggle , and, while he left it 
behind him to return to the conquest of Persia, he 
confeired upon it the greatest benefit that was in 
his power, by giving orders foi the building of 
Alexandria. In the partition of the empire of 
Alexander after his death in n c. 323, Eg) pt fell 
to the shaie of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who 
assumed the title of king in B c 300, and founded 
the d) nasty of the Ptolemies, under whom the 
country greatly flourished, and became the chief 
seat ot Greek learning. But soon came the pcnod 
of decline. Wars with the adjacent kingdom of 
Syria, and the vices, weaknesses, and dissensions of 
the royal family, woie out the state, till m u. c 31 
the Romans weic called upon to interfere m the 
disputes for the ciown, and in B c 55 the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies came to be entiul> dependent 
on Roman protection, and, at last, after the battle 
of Actium and the death of Clcopatm, who was 
the last of the Ptolemies, Egypt wa* made a 
Roman province, b c 30 (4) Egypt under the 

Romans, down to its conquest by the Aialis m 
A. d. 030 As a Roman pi o\ nice, Eg\pt was one 
of the most flourishing portions ot the empue The 
fertilit’ ot its soil, and its position betw-een Europe 
and Arabia and India, together with the possession 
of such a port as Alexandua, ga\e it the full bo 
nefit of the two great sources of wealth, agriculture 
and commerce. Learning continued to flourish at 
Alexandua, and the patnaiclis of the Chnstian 
Church in that city became so powerful as to con- 
tend for supremacy with those of Antioch, Constan- 
tinople, and Rome, while a succession of teachers, 
such as Origcn and Clement of Alexandria, con- 
ferred real lustre on the ecclesiastical annals of the 
country. When the Aiabs made their great in- 
road upon the Eastern empire, the geogiaphical 
position of Egypt naturally caused it to lall an 
immediate victim to that attack, which its wealth 
and the peaceful character of its inhabitants in- 
vited. It was conquered by Amrou, the lieutenant 
of the Caliph Omar, m a. d 6 38 — 3. Political 
Geoyraphy. — From the earliest times the country 
was divided into (1) The Delta or Lower Egypt 
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(rb AeXra, kcZtco X efya, ELBahari, ElKcbti) 
(2) The Ileptanomis, or Middle Egvpt, 'EvTciPopis, 
j V-erath X tf»pa, Mesr Moxtani) ; (3) The Thebais, 
or Upper Egypt (0i?§a/s, tfvw x 4pa, Said ) ; 
and it was further subdivided into 30 nomes or 
goxernments. Respecting the Oases, see Oasis. 

AegyS (Aiyvs, AtyvTYjs ; nr. Ghtoryitzo ), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia. 

Aelana ( AfAava : Al\avlrr]s), a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea, near the llahr-cd- 
Akaba, which was called by the Greeks Aelanlt^s 
from the name of the town. It is the Elath of the 
Hebrews, and one of the sea-ports of which Solomon 
possessed himself. 

Aella Gens, plebeian, the members of which are 
given under their surnames, Gallus, Lamia, 
Paetus, Sejanus, Stilo, Tubeko. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem after its re- 
storation by the Roman emperoi Aelius H'idiiaiins. 

Aelianus, Claudius, was born at Pi nones to 
in Italy, and lived at Rome about the nuddlo of 
the 3rd century of the Chnstian era. Though an 
Italian, he spoke and wrote Gieek as well as a 
natrve Athenian. He ne\er married, and hied to 
the age of 00. Two of his woiks have come down 
to us • one a collection of miscellaneous history 
(UotidAr] 'hrropla) m 14 hook% commonlv called 
Yana Histona ; and the othei a woik on the pe- 
culiai ltics of animals (Ucpl Zcowp 18 wt7)tos) m 17 
books, commonly called Do Ammuhum Natma. 
The former woik contains shoit narrations and 
anecdotes, historical, biographical, antiquarian, Ac., 
selected fiom \anous authors, generally withe at 
their names being given, aud on a great xanety 
of subjects The latter wotk is of the same kind, 
sciappy and gossipping. It is partly collected from 
oldci writers and partly the result of his own 
obsenations both in Italy and abroad There are 
also attnbuted to lum 20 letters on husbandly 
( 5 AypotKiKal *E7r«rroXal), written m a lhetmical 
style and of no -value — Edition,. Oi the Yana 
Histouu , by Peiizomus, Leylen, 1701 ; by Gio- 
no\ ius, Leyden, 1731 , aud by Kuhn, Leipzig, 
1730 Of the De Am uahum Natuia , bt Cuomo- 
mus, Lond. 1744 , by J Schnonler, Leipzig, 178 4 ; 
and by Fi Jacobs, Jena, 1632 Of the Ishvit, 
by Aldus Mauritius, m his Collcitio Epntolm u.n 
Uraccaium , Venice, 14.09, Ito. 

Aelianus Meccius, an ancient physician, who 
must have lrved m the 2nd ccmurv aftei Christ, 
as he is mentioned by Galen as the oldest of his 
tutors. 

Aelianus Tactieus, a Greek writer, who lned 
m Rome and wrote a work on the Military Tnit'is 
of tile Greeks (Ilepl Hrpaniyikwii 'EAA? r 

viku> p) 9 dedicated to the einperor Iladnan. lie 
also gives a brief account of the constitution of a 
Roman aimy at that time. — Editions. 1 \ Eian- 
ciscus Iiobortellus, Venice, 1552, and by Elzevn, 
Leyden, 1613. 

Aello, one of the Ilaipies. fTfAurviAB "] 

Aellopus (’A€AA<broas\ a surname ol Ins, the 
messenger of the gods, hv winch she is descuLcd 
as swift-footed as a storm-wind. 

Aemilia. 1 The did daughter of L. AenuLus 
Paulus, who fell m the battle ot Cannae, was the 
wife of Seipio Afncanus I. and the mother of the 
celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi — 
2. Aemilia Lepida. [LEriDA.]— 3. A Vestal v ligm, 
put to death b c. 114 for having committed incest 
upon sevcial occasions. 
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AernDIa Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, said to have been descended from 
Mamercus, who received the name of Aemilius on 
account of the persuasiveness of his language (5r 
alfivXiav \6yov). This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and bj r others 
as the son of Numa, The most distinguished 
members of the gens arc given under their surnames 
Barbula, LErmus, Mamercus or Mamer- 
cinus, Papus, Pa ulus, Regillus, Scaurus. 

Aemtlia Via, made by M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos B c. 187, continued tho Via Flamimafrom An- 
minum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul 
through Bonoma, Mutma, Parma, Placentia (where 
it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It was sub- 
sequently continued as far as Aquilcia. 

Aenuliftnns* 1. The son of L. Aemilius Paulus 
Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Afncanus, and was 
thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aennlianus Africa- 
ns [Scipio ] —2. The governor of Pannonia and 
Moesia m the reign of Gallus, was proclaimed em- 
peior by his soldiers in a. d 253, but was slam by 
them after reigning a few months —3 One of the 
30 tyrants (a. d *259 — 2G8), assumed the purple 
in Eg\ pt, but was taken prisoner and strangled by 
ordi'i of Gallienus 

Aemilius Probus. [Nepos, Cornelius] 

Aemdna or Emona {Laibach ), a fortified town 
in Pannonia, and an important Roman colony, said 
to ha\ e been built by the Argonauts 

Aenaria, also called Pithecusa and Inarlme 
(Ischia), a a olcanic island off the coast of Campania, 
at the entrance of the hay of Naples, under which 
the Roman poets represented Typhoons as lying 

Aenea (A iveia A tVueiis, Alueidrris), a town 

in Chalcidice, on the Thcrmaic gulf 

Aeneades (Aiveiati-ns), a patronymic fiom Ae- 
neas, given to his son Ascamus or lulus, and to 
those who were believed to be descended fiom linn, 
guch as Augustus, and the Romans m general 

Aeneas (AtVuas). I. Homeric Stoiy Aeneas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphiodite, and born 
on mount Ida. On his father’s side he was a 
great-grandson of Tros, and thus nearly lelated 
to the royal house of Troy, as Priam himself 
was a grandson of Tios Tic was educated fiom 
his infancy at Dardanus, m the house of Alca- 
thous, the husband of his sister. At first he 
took no pait m the Trojan war ; and it was not 
till Achilles attacked lum on mount Ida, and drove 
away his flocks, that he led Ins Dardamans against 
the Greeks. Henceforth ho and Hector are the 
great bulwarks of the Trojans against the Greeks, 
and Aeneas appears beloved by gods and men. On 
more than one occasion he is saved in battle by 
the gods : Aphrodite carried lnm off when ho was 
wounded by Diomedes, and Poseidon, when he 
was on the point of perishing by the hands of 
Achilles Homer makes no allusion to the emi- 
gration of Aeneas after the capture of Troy, hut on 
the contrary he evidently conceives Aeneas and his 
descendants as reigning at Troy after the extinction 
of the house of Priam. — Later Stories. The later 
stories present the greatest variations respecting the 
conduct of Aeneas at the capture of Troy and in 
the events immediately following. Most accounts, 
however, agree that after the city had fallen, he 
withdrew to mount Ida with hie friends and the 
images of the gods, especially that of Pallas (Pal- 
ladium) i and that from thence he crossed over to 
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Europe, and finally settled at Latium in Italy 
where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. 
A description of the wanderings of Aeneas before 
lie leached Latium, and of the vanous towns and 
temples he was believed to have founded during 
Ins wanderings, is given by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (i. 50, &c ), whose account is on the whole the 
same as the one followed by Vngil in his Acneid, 
although the latter makes various embellishments 
and additions, some of which, such as his landing 
at Carthage and meeting with Dido, are nrecon- 
cilablo with mythical chionology. From Pallene, 
where Aeneas Btavcd the wmtei after the taking of 
Troy, he sailed with his companions to Delos, Cy- 
thera,Boiac in Laconia, Zacynthus,Leucas, Actium, 
Ambiacia, and to Dodona, where he met the Tiojan 
Hclenus. From Epirus he sailed across the Ionian 
sea to Italy, where he landed at the Iapygian pro- 
montory. Thence he crossed over to Sicily, where 
he met the Trojans, Elymus and Aegestus (Accs- 
tes), and built the towns of Elyme and Aegcsta. 
Fiom Sicily he sailed back to Italy, landed in the 
port of Palmurus, came to the island of Leucasia, 
and at last to the coast of Latium. Various 
signs pointed out this place as the end of his 
wanderings, and lie and his Trojans accordingly 
settled m Latium. The place where they had 
landed was called Troy. Latinus, king of the Ab- 
origines, juepared for war, hut afterwards concluded 
an alliance with the strangers, gave up to them 
part of his dominions, and with their assistance 
conquered the Rutulians Aeneas founded the 
town of Lavm mm, called after La\mia,the daughter 
of Latinus, whom he manied A new war then 
followed between Latinus and Turnus, m which 
both chiefs fell, whereupon Aeneas became sole 
rulei of the Abongmes and Trojans, and both 
nations were united into one. Soon after tins 
Aeneas fell m a battle with tho Rutulians, who 
wcie assisted by Mezcntius, king of the Etruscans. 
As his body was not found after the battle, it was 
believed that it had been carried up to heaven, or 
that he had perished m the nvei Numicius. The 
Latins elected a monument to him, with the in- 
scription To the father and value god. Virgil re- 
piesents Aeneas landing m Italy 7 years after 
the fall of Troy, and comprises all the events m 
Ital\ fiom the landing to the death of Turnus, 
within the space of 20 days. The story of the 
descent of the Romans from the Trojans through 
Aeneas was believed at an early period, but pro- 
bably rests on no historical foundation.— 2 Aeneas 
Sllvius, son of Silvms, and grandson of Ascamus, 
is the 3id m the list of the mythical kings of Alba 
in Latium • the Silvii regarded him as the founder 
of their house. 

Aeneas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, his birth- 
place, flourished a d. 487. He was at first a Pla- 
tonist and a Sophist, hut afterwards became a 
Chiistian, when he composed a dialogue, On the 
Immortality of the Soul, called Theophrastus . — 
Editions By Barthius, Lips. 1G55 ; by Boissonade, 
Par. 1836. 

Aeneas Tactlcus, a Greek writer, may he the 
same as the Aeneas of Stymphalus, the general of 
the Arcadians, b. c 362 (Xen Hell. vn. 3 § 1) ; 
and he piobably lived about that penod. He wrote 
a work on the art of war, of which a portion only 
is preserved, commonly called Commentanus Polior- 
ceticus , showing how a siege should he resisted. 
An epitome of the whole hook was made by Cmeas. 
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AENESIDEMUS. 

(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 25.) — Editions . By Emesti, 
Lips. 1763 ; by Orelli, Lips. 1818. 

Aenesidemus (A Iv^ai^fios), a celobrated sceptic, 
bom at Cnossus in Crete, probably lived a little 
later than Cicero. He differed on many points 
from the ordinary sceptics. The grand peculiarity 
of his system was the attempt to unite scepticism 
with the earlier philosophy, to raise a positive 
foundation for it by accounting from the nature of 
things for the never-ceasing changes both m the 
material and spiritual world. None of the works 
of Aenesidemus have come down to us To them 
Sextus E npiricus was mdebted for a considerable 
part of his work. 

Aenianes (A maves, Ion. *E virives), an ancient 
Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards in 
southern Thessaly, between Oeta and Othrys, on 
the banks of the Spercheus. 

Aenus (A hos: Aiuio , Alvidrrjs: Eno ), an 
ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth oi the 
Hebrus, mentioned in the Iliad. It was colonized 
by the Aeolians of Asia Minor. Virgil (Aen. in. 
18) supposes A enos to have been built by Aeneas, 
but he confounds it with Aenea m Chalcidice 
Under the Romans Aenos was a free town, and a 
place of importance. 

Aenus (Inn) a river in Rhaetia, the boundary 
between Rhaetia and Noncum. 

Aeoles or Aeblii (AloAets), one of the chief 
branches of the Hellenic race, supposed to be de- 
scended from Aeolus, the son of Ilellen. [Aeolus, 
No 1 ] They originally dwelt m Thessaly, from 
whence they spread over various parts of Greece, 
and also settled in Aeolis m Asia Minor, and in 
the island of Lesbos. 

Aeoliae Insulae (at Al6\ou yrjaoi : Lipan 
Islands ), a group of islands N E of Sicily, w here 
Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned Homer ( Od . 
x. 1) mentions only one Aeolian island, and Virgil 
(Aen l. 52) accordingly speaks of only one Acu- 
lia (sc insula), where Aeolus reigned, supposed 
to be Sirongyle or Lipara. These islands were 
also called HephacstiMes or Vulcdniae 9 because 
Hephaestus or Vulcan was supposed to have 
had his workshop in one of them called Iliera. 
(Virg. Aen. via. 415, seq ) They were also named 
Iip&ienses , from Lip&ra, the largest of them. 
The names of these islands were, Lip&ra ( Lipan ), 
Hi&a ( Volcano ) , Strongyle ( Stromboh ) , Phoe- 
nicia ( Fehcudi ) ; Encusa (Alicudi) ; Euonymus 
( Banana ) ; Didyme ( Salma ) ; Hicesia (Lisca Bi- 
anca ) ; Basilidia ( Basilizzo ) ; Osteodes ( Ustica ). 

Aeolides (AtoAfSrjs), a pationymic given to 
the sons of Aeolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, as Cephalus, 
Ulysses and Phnxus. Aeolis is the patronymic 
of the female descendants of Aeolus, given to his 
daughters Canace and Alcyone. 

Ae51is (A io\is) or Aeolia, a district of Mysiar 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greeks, 
whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the river Hermus. In 
early times their 1*2 most important citms w r eie 
independent and formed a League, the membeis 
of which celebrated an annual festival (Panaco- 
lium) at Smyrna. The 12 cities comprising this 
League were Cyme, Lanssae, Neontichos, Temnus, 
Cilia, Notium, Aegirusa, Pitane, Aegaeae, Mynna, 
Grynga, and Smyrna ; but Smyrna subsequently 
became a member of the Ionian confederacy. (He- 
rod. l. 149, seq.) These cities were subdued by 
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Croesus, and were incorporated in the Persian em- 
pire on the conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

AeSlus (A toAos). 1. Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and Xuthus. 
He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the founder of 
the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. His child- 
ren are said to have been very numerous ; but the 
most ancient story mentioned only four sons, viz. 
Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus. 
The great extent of country which this race occu- 
pied probably gave rise to the varying accounts 
about the number of his children. — 2. Son of 
Hippotes, or, according to others, of Poseidon and 
Arne, a descendant of the previous Aeolus His 
story probably refers to the emigration of a branch 
of the Aeolians to the west. Ills mother was car- 
ried to Metapontum in Italy, where she gave birth 
to Aeolus and his brother Boeotus. The two 
brothers afterwards fled from Metapontum, and 
Aeolus went to some islands in the Tyrrhenian sea, 
which received from him the name of the Aeolian 
islands Here he reigned as a just and pious king, 
taught the natives the use of sails for ships, and 
foretold them the nature of the winds that were to 
rjse. In these accounts Aeolus, the father of the 
Aeolian race, is placed m relationship w ith Aeolus 
the ruler and god of the winds. In Homer, how- 
ever, Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
happy ruler of the Aeolian island, to whom Zeus 
had given dominion over the winds, which he might 
soothe or excite according to his pleasure. ( Od x. 
1, seq ) This statement of Homer and the etymo- 
logy of the name of Aeolus from deWco led to Acoluo 
being regarded m later times as the god and king of 
the winds, which he kept enclosed in a mountain. 
It is therefore to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. (Virg. 
Acn i.78) The Aeolian island of Homer was in 
later times believed to be Lipara or Strongyle, and 
was accoidingly regarded as the place in which the 
god of the winds dwelt. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

Aepea (Afrreia : AhreaTrjs). L A town m Mes- 
sema on the sea-coast, afterwards Thuria.— 2. A 
town m Cyprus, afterwards Soli 

Aepy (Ai7ru), a town m Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. 

Aepytus (AIttvtos). 1. A mythical king of 
Arcadia, from whom a part of the country wa& 
called Aepytis. — 2. Youngest son of the Heraclid 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Meropc, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus. When 
his father aud brothers were muidered during an 
insurrection, Aepytus alone, who was with his 
grandfather Cypselus, escaped the danger. The 
thione of Cresphontes was m the meantime occu- 
pied by the Ileiaclid Polyphonies, who also forced 
Meropc to become his wife. When Aepytus had 
grown to manhood, he returned to his kingdom, 
and put Polyphontcs to death. Fiom him the 
kings of Messenia were called Aepytids instead of 
the more general name ITerachds —3. Son of 
Hippothous, king of Arcadia, and great-grandson 
of tile Aepj tus mentioned first 

Aequi, Aequlcoli, Aequlcfilae, Aequlcdlani, 

an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling m the 
upper valley of the Amo m the mountains forming 
the eastern boundary of Latium, and between the 
Latmi, Sabim, Ilemici, and Marsi. In conjunc- 
tion with the Volsei, who were of the same race, 
they carried on constant hostilities with Rome, but 

o 
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were finally subdued in b. c. 302. One of their 
chief seats was Mount Algidus, from which they were 
accustomed to make their marauding expeditions. 
Aequi Falisci. [Falerii ] 

Aequimaelium. [Maelius.] 

ASrdpe (*A epcfmj), daughter of Catreus, king of 
Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her father, 
who had received an oracle that he should lose his 
life by one of his children, gave her and her sister 
Clymene to Nauplius, who was to sell them in a 
foreign land Aerope married Plisthenes, the son 
of Atreus, and became by him the mother of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus. After the death of Plis- 
thenes Aerope married Atreus ; and her tw r o sons, 
who were educated by Atreus, were generally be- 
lieved to be his sons. Aerope was faithless to 
Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 

Aesacus (Afcrafcos), son of Priam and Alex 
irrhoe. lie lived far from his fathu’s court m the 
solitude of mountain-forests. Hesperia, however, 
the daughter of Cebren, kindled love in his heart, 
and on one occasion while he was pursuing her, 
she was stung by a viper and died. Aesacus m 
his grief threw himself into the sea and was changed 
by Thetis into an aquatic bird. This is the stoiy 
related by Ovid ( Met xi. 750), but it is told dif- 
ferently by Apollodorus 

Aesar, the name of the deity among the Etrus- 
cans. 

Aesar or Aes&rus ( Esaro ), a river near Croton 
in Bruttn, m southern Italy. 

Aeschines (A foxlvys)- 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor born B c. 389, was the son of Atrometus and 
Glaucotbea. According to Demosthenes, his poli- 
tical antagonist, his parents were of disreputable 
character and not even citizens of Athens ; but 
Aeschines himself says that his father w r as de- 
scended from an honourable family, and lost Ins 
property during the Peloponnesian war In Ins 
youth Aeschines appears to have assisted Ins father 
in Ins school ; he next acted as secretary to 
Aristophon, and afterwards to Eubulus , he sub- 
sequently tried his fortune as an actor, but was 
unsuccessful ; and at length, after serving with 
distinction in the array, came forward as a public 
speaker and soon acquired great reputation In 
347 he was sent along with Demosthenes as 
one of the 10 ambassadors to negotiate a peace 
with Philip: from this time lie appears as the 
friend of the Macedonian party and as the oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards Aes- 
chines formed one of the second embassy sent to 
Philip to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty 
which had been concluded with the Athenians ; 
but as the delay of the ambassadors m obtaining 
the ratification had been favourable to the interests 
of Philip, Aeschines on his return to Athens was 
accused by Timarchus. He evaded the danger by 
bringing forward a counter-accusation against 
Timarchus (345), and by showing that the moral 
conduct of his accuser was such that he had no 
right to speak before the people. The speech m 
which Aeschines attacked Timarchus is still ex- 
tant: Timarchus was condemned and Aeschines 
gamed a brilliant triumph. In 343 Demosthenes 
renewed the charge against Aeschines of treachery 
during his second embassy to Philip. This charge 
of Demosthenes (irepl 7rapairp€o-€elas) was not 
spoken, but published as a memorial, and Aeschines 
answered it in a similar memorial on the embassy 
(srepl irapairptff§sia,s)y which was likewise pub- 
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lished. Shortly after the battle of ChaeronSa in 
338, which gave Philip the supremacy m Greece, 
Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should be 
rewarded for his services with a golden crown 
in the theatre at the great Dionysia. Aeschines 
m consequence accused Ctesiphon ; but he did 
not piosecuto the charge till 8 years later, 330. 
The speech which he delivered on the occasion is 
extant, and was answered by Demosthenes in his 
celebiated oration on the crown (rrepl areepdvov). 
Aeschines was defeated, and withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at length 
established a school of eloquence at Rhodes. On 
one occasion he read to his audience m Rhodes his 
speech against Ctesiphon, and when some of his 
hearers expiesscd their astonishment at his defeat, 
he replied, “ You would cease to be astonished if 
you had heard Demosthenes.” From Rhodes he 
went to Samos, where ho died m 314. Besides 
the 3 orations extant, we also possess 12 letters 
which arc ascribed to Aeschines, but which are the 
work of late sophists — Editions. In the editions of 
the Attic orators [Demosthenes], and by Bremi, 
Zurich, 1823 —2. An Athenian philosopher and 
rhetorician, and a disciple of Socrates. After the 
death of Ins master, he went to Syracuse ; but re- 
turned to Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, 
and supported himself, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but the 
3 which have come down to us under his name 
are not genuine — Editions. By Fischer, Lips. 
1786 ; by Bockh, Heidel. 1810 , and in many 
editions of Plato. —3. Of Ncapolis, a Peripatetic 
philosophei, who was at the head of the Aca- 
demy at Athens, together with Charmadcs and 
Clitomachus about n c. 109. — 4. Of Miletus, a 
contempoiaiy of Cicero, and a distinguished orator 
m the Asiatic stvle of eloquence. 

Aeschnon (Aiaxptwv). 1 . Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verrcs, and 
who was himself one of the scandalous instruments 
of Yerres —2 An iambic poet, a native of Samos. 
There was an epic poet of the same name, w ho was 
a natne of Mjtilene and a pupil of Aristotle, and 
who accompanied Alexander on some of his expe- 
ditions. He may perhaps be the same person as 
the Samian.— 3 A native of Pergamus, and a 
physician m the second century after Christ, was 
one of Galen’s tutors. 

Aeschylus ( AtVxuAos). 1 The celebrated tragic 
poet, was born at Eleusis m Attica, b c 525, so 
that he was 35 years of age at the time of the 
battle of Marathon, and contemporary with Simo- 
nides and Pindar His father Euphorion was pro- 
bably connected with the worship of Demeter, and 
Aeschylus himself was, according to some autho- 
rities, initiated in the mysteries of this goddess. 
At the age of 25 («. c. 199), he made his first ap- 
pearance as a competitor for the prize of tragedy, 
without being successful. He fought with his 
brothers Cynacglrus and Ammius, at the battle of 
Marathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479). In 484 he gamed the prize of 
tragedy ; and m 472 he gained the prize with the 
trilogy, of which the Persae, the earliest of 1ns 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 468 he was de- 
feated m a tragic contest by his younger rival So- 
phocles ; and he is said in consequence to have quitted 
Athens m disgust, and to have gone to the court of 
Iiiero, king of Syracuse, where lie found Simonides 
the lyric poet. In 467, his friend and patron king 
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Hiero died ; and in 458, it appears that Aeschylus 
was again at Athens, from the fact that the trilogy 
of the Oresteia was produced in that year. In the 
same or the following year, he again visited Sicily, 
and he died at Gela m 456, m the 69th year of his 
age. It is said that an eagle, mistaking the poet's 
bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to 
break the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, according 
to which Aeschylus was fated to die by a blow 
from heaven. The alterations made by Aeschylus 
in the composition and dramatic representation of 
Tragedy were so great, that he was considered by 
the Athenians as the father of it, just as Homer 
was of Epic poetry and Herodotus of History. 
Even the improvements and alterations introduced 
by his successors were the natural results and sug- 
gestions of those of Aeschylus. The first and 
principal alteration which he made was the intro- 
duction of a second actor (Seinepayooi/itrHjs) , and 
the consequent formation of the dialogue properly 
so called, and the limitation of the choral parts. 
This innovation was of course adopted by his con- 
temporaries, just as Aeschylus himself followed the 
example of Sophocles, m subsequently introducing 
a thud actor. But the improvements of Aeschylus 
were not limited to the composition of tragedy * he 
added the resources of art in its exhibition. Thus, 
he is said to have availed himself of the skill of 
Agatharchus, who painted for him the first scenes 
which had ever been drawn according to the prm 
ciples of linear perspective. He also furnished his 
actors with more suitable and magnificent dresses, 
with significant and various masks, and with the 
thick -soled cothurnus, to raise their stature to the 
height of heroes. He moreover bestowed so much 
attention on the choral dances, that he is said to 
have invented various figures himself, and to have 
instructed the choristers in them without the aid 
of the regular ballet-masters. With him also arose 
the usage of representing at the same time a trilogy 
of plays connected in subject, so that each formed 
one act, as it were, of a great whole, which might 
be compared with some of Shakspearc’s historical 
plajs. Even before the time of Aeschylus, it had 
been customary to contend for the prize of tragedy 
with 3 plays exhibited at the same time, but it 
was reserved for him to show how each of 3 
tragedies might be complete in itself, and indepen- 
dent of the rest, and nevertheless form a part of an 
harmonious and connected whole The only ex- 
ample still extant of such a trilogy is the Oresteia, 
as it was called. A satyncal play commonly 
followed each tragic trilogy. Aeschylus is said 
to have written 70 tragedies. Of these only 
7 are extant, namely, the Persians , the Seven 
against Thebes , the Suppliants, the Prometheus , the 
Agamemnon , the Choephori , and Eumcmdes ; the 
last three forming, as already remarked, the trilogy 
of the Oresteia. The Persians was acted m 472, 
and the Seven against Thebes a year afterwards 
The Oresteia was represented m 458 ; the Sup- 
pliants and the Prometheus were brought out some 
time between the Seven against Thebes and the 
Oresteia. It has been supposed from some allusions 
in the Suppliants , that this play was acted m 461, 
when Athens was allied with Argos . — Editions 
By Wcllaucr, Lips. 1823, W. Dmdorf, Lips. 1827, 
and Scholefield, Camb. 1830. 

Aesciilapms (‘Ao’KA.ijirnfs), the god of the me- 
dical art. In the Homeric poems Aesculapius is 
not a divinity, but simply the “ blameless physi- 
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cian” (IriT^p a pbpwv), whose sons, Machnon and 
Podalirius, were the physicians in the Greek army, 
and ruled over Tncca, Ithome, and Oechalia. 
Homer says nothing of the descent of Aesculapius. 
The common story relates that he was a son of 
Apollo and Coronis, and that when Coroms was 
with child by Apollo, she became enamoured with 
Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this by 
a raven, which he had set to watch her, or, accord- 
ing to others, by his own prophetic powers, sent 
his sister Artemis to kill Coronis. Artemis accord- 
ingly destroyed Coronis m her own house at Lacerla 
m Thessaly, on the shore of lake Baebia. Accord- 
ing to Ovid (Met. u. 605), it was Apollo himself 
who killed Coroms and Ischys. When the body 
of Coronis was to be burnt, either Apollo or 
Hermes saved the child Aesculapius from the flames, 
and carried it to Chiron, who instructed the boy m 
the art of healing and in hunting. There are 
various other narratives respecting his birth, accord- 
ing to some of which he was a native of Epidaurus, 
and this was a common opinion m later times. 
After he had grown up, icports spread over all 
countries, that he not only cured all the sick, but 
called the dead to life again. But while he was 
restoring Glaucus to life, Zeus killed him w ith a 
flash of lightning, as he feared lest men might con- 
trive to escape death altogether, or, because Pluto 
had complained of Aesculapius diminishing the 
number of the dead. But, on the request of 
Apollo, Zeus placed Aesculapius among the stars. 
Aesculapius is also said to have taken part in the 
expedition of the Argonauts and m the Calydonian 
hunt He was married to Epione, and besides the 
two sons spoken of by Homer, we also find mention 
of the following children of his . lamscus, Alexe- 
nor, Aratus, Ilygieia, Aegle, Iaso, and Panaceia, 
most of whom are only personifications of the 
powers ascribed to their father. Aesculapius was 
worshipped all over Greece His temples were 
usually built m healthy places, on hills outside the 
town, and near wells which were believed to have 
healing powers. These temples were not only 
places of worship, but were frequented by great 
numbers of sick persons, and may therefore be 
compared to modern hospitals. The principal seat 
of his worship in Greece was Epidaurus, where he 
had a temple surrounded with an extensive grove. 
Serpents were everywhere connected with his wor- 
ship, probably because they were a symbol of pru- 
dence and renovation, and were believed to have 
the power of discovering herbs of wondrous powers. 
For these reasons, a peculiar kind of tame serpents, 
in which Epidaurus abounded, was not only kept 
in Ins temple, but the god himself frequently ap- 
peared in tlie form of a serpent. At Rome the 
worship of Aesculapius was introduced from Epi- 
daurus at the command of the Delphic oracle or of 
the Sibylline books, m b. c 293, for the pui pose 
of averting a pestilence. The supposed descendants 
of Aesculapius were called by the patronymic name 
A sclepiadae ('h(TKKi\in6Zai), and their principal seats 
were Cos and Cnidus. They were an order or 
caste of priests, and for a long period the practice 
of medicine was intimately connected with religion. 
The knowledge of medicine was regarded as a 
sacred secret, which was transmitted from father to 
son in the families of the Asclepiadae. Respecting 
the festivals of Aesculapius, see Did. of Anttq. 

Aesepus (A forpros), a river which rises m the 
mountains of Ida, and flows by a N. E. course into 
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tlie Propontis, which it enters W. of Cyzicus and 
E. of the Granicus. 

Aesernla (Aesemlnus: Isernia ), a town in 
Samnium, made a Roman colony in the first Punic 
war. 

Aesis (Esino or Fiumesino\ a river which formed 
the boundary between Picenum and Umbria, was 
anciently the S. boundary of the Senones, and the 
N.E. boundary of Italy proper. 

Aesis or Aeslum (Aeslnas : Jest), a town and 
a Roman colony in Umbria on the river Aesis, 
celebrated for its cheese, AesTnas caseus. 

Aeson (Alow), son of Cretheus, the founder of 
Iolcus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, and 
father of Jason and Promachus. He was excluded 
from the throne by his half-brother Pelias, who en- 
deavoured to keep the kingdom to himself by send- 
ing Jason away with the Argonauts. Pelias sub- 
sequently attempted to get rid of Aeson by force, 
but the latter put an end to his own life. Accord- 
ing to Ovid (Met. vii. 1 62, seq.), Aeson survived 
the return of the Argonauts, and was made young 
again by Medea. 

Aesdpus (Aftrcinros). 1. A writer of Fables, 
lived about b. c 570, and was a contemporary of 
Solon. He was originally a slave, and received 
his freedom from his master Iadmon the Samian. 
Upon this he visited Croesus, who sent him to 
Delphi, to distribute among the citizens 4 minae 
apiece • but in consequence of some dispute 
on the subject, he refused to give any money at 
all, upon which the enraged Delphians threw him 
from a precipice. Plagues were sent upon them 
from the gods for the offence, and they pro- 
claimed their willingness to give a compensation 
for his death to any one who could claim it. At 
length Iadmon, the grandson of his old master, re- 
ceived the compensation, since no nearer connection 
could be found A life of Aesop prefixed to a book 
of fables purporting to be his, and collected by 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
represents Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness 
and deformity , a notion for which there is no au- 
thority whatever in the classical authors. Whether 
Aesop left any written works at all, is a question 
which affords considerable room for doubt ; though it 
is certain that fables, bearing Aesop’s name, were 
popular at Athens in its most intellectual age. 
We find them frequently noticed by Aristophanes. 
They were in prose, and were turned into poetry 
by several writers. Socrates turned some of them 
into verse during his imprisonment , and Demetrius 
Phalereus (b c 320) imitated his example The 
only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose writings 
any whole fables are preserved, is Babnus. [Ba- 
BRIU8.J Of the Latin writers of Aesopean fables, 
Phaedrus is the most celebrated. [Phaedrus ] 
The fables now extant in prose, hearing the name 
of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious, as is proved 
by Bentley in his dissertation on the Fables of 
Aesop appended to his celebrated letters on Pha- 
laris. — Editions. By Emesti, Lips. 1781, and by 
Schaefer, Lips. 1820 .— 2 A Greek historian, who 
wrote a life of Alexander the Great. The original 
is loft, but there is a Latin translation of it by 
Julius Valerius. 

Aesdpus, Claudius, or Clodlus, was the greatest 
tragic actor at Rome, and a contemporary ot Roscius, 
the greatest comic actor ; and both of them lived on 
intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus appeared for 
the last time on the stage at an advanced age at 
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the dedication of the theatre of Pompey (b. c. 55), 
when his voice failed him, and he could not go 
through with the speech. Aesopus realized an im- 
mense fortune by his profession, which was squan- 
dered by bis son, a foolish spendthrift. It is said, 
for instance, that he dissolved in vinegar and drank 
a pearl worth about 80004, which he took from the 
ear-ring of Caecilia Metella. 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling on 
the sea-coast, in the N. E. of Germany, probably in 
the modern Kurland , who collected amber, which 
they called glcssum. Their customs, says Taci- 
tus, resembled the Suevic, and their language the 
British. They were probably a Sarmatian or Sla- 
vonic race, and not a Germanic. 

AesiUa (Aesulanus), a town of the Aequi on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur. (Aesu- 
lae declitc aivum,” Ilor Carm . in. 20.) 

Aethalia (A I6a\la, AlddX-q)* called Ilva (Elba) 
by the Romans, a small island in the Tuscan sea, 
opposite the town of Populoma, celebrated for its 
iron mines It had on the N. E. a good harbour, 
“Argous Portus” (Porto Fcrraio)* m which the 
Argonaut Jason is said to have landed. 

Aethalides (A IdaXltiys), son of Hermes and Eu- 
polemla, the herald of the Argonauts. He had 
received from his father the faculty of remembering 
every thing, even m Hades, and was allowed to 
reside alternately m the upper and in the lower 
world. Ills soul, after many migrations, at length 
took possession of the body of Pythagoras, m which 
it still recollected its former migrations 

Aether (At0^p), a personified idea of the mythi- 
cal cosmogonies, in which Aether was considered 
as one of the elementary substances out of winch 
the Universe was formed. Aether was regarded 
by the poets as the pure upper air, the residence of 
the gods, and Zeus as the Lord of the Aether, or 
Aether itself personified. 

Aethices (A tthfeer), a Thessalian or Epirot 
people, near M Pmdus. 

Aethicus, Hister or Ister, a Roman writer of 
the 4th century after Christ, a native of Istria, 
the authoi of a geographical work, called Aethici 
Cosmographia , which appears to have been chiefly 
drawn up from the measurement of the whole Ro- 
man world ordered by Julius Caesar, b. c. 44, and 
fiom other official documents Edited by Gro- 
novius, in his edition of Pompomus Mela, Leyden, 

Aethilla (AWiXXa or AldvXXa), daughter of 
Laomedon and sister of Priam, became after the 
fall of Troy the prisoner of Protesilaus 

Aethiopes (AtfhWer, said to be from aWa and 
city, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted), 
was a name applied (1) most generally to all black 
or dark races of men ; (2) to the inhabitants of all 
the regions S ot those with which the early Greeks 
were well acquainted, extending even as far N. as 
Cyprus and Phoenicia ; (3) to all the inhabitants 
of Inner Africa, S of Mauretania, the Great Desert, 
and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia ; and (4) most specifically to the inhabitants 
of the land S. of Egypt, which was called 
Aethiopia. 

AethlSpIa (AiBioiria* Aid. Itt kp Alylnrrov • A U 
0uty, Al0io7Teus, Horn., fem. AlBionls* Aethiops : 
Nubia , Kordofan , Scnnaar , Abyssinia)* a country 
of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of the countries 
being at Syene (Assouan) and the Smaller Cataract 
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of the Nile, and extending on the E. to the Red 
Sea, and to the S. and S.W. indefinitely, as far ap- 
arently as the knowledge of the ancients extended, 
n its most exact political sense the word Aethiopia 
seems to have denoted the kingdom of Meroe ; 
but m its wider sense it included also the kingdom 
of the Axomitae, besides several other peoples, 
such as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on 
the Red Sea, the Blemmyes and Megaban and 
Nubae m the interior. The country was watered 
by the Nile and its tributanes, the Astapus ( Baltr - 
et-Azreh or Blue Nile) and the Astaboras (Athena, 
or Tacazze). The people of Ethiopia seem to 
have been of the Caucasian race, and to have spoken 
a language allied to the Arabic. Monuments are 
found m the country closely resembling those of 
Egypt, but of an inferior style. The religion of the 
Ethiopians appears to have been similar to that of 
the Egyptians, but free from the grosser supersti- 
tions ot the latter, such as the worship of animals. 
Some traditions made Meroe the parent of Egyptian 
civilization, while others ascribed the civilization 
of Ethiopia to Egyptian colonization. So great 
was the power of the Ethiopians, that more than 
once in its history Egypt was governed by Ethio- 
pian kings ; and even the most powerful kings of 
Egypt, though they made successful incursions into 
Ethiopia, do not appear to have had any extensive 
or permanent hold upon the country. Under the 
Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian colonies established 
themselves in Ethiopia, and Greek manners and 
philosophy had a considerable influence on the 
upper classes , but the country was never subdued 
The Romans failed to extend their empue o\er 
Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into the 
country, m one of which C. Pctronius, prefect of 
Egypt under Augustus, advanced as far as Napata, 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace (b c. 22 ) 
Christianity very early extended to Ethiopia, pro- 
bably in consequence of the conversion of the trea- 
surer of queen Candace (Acts, vm. 27). The history 
of the downfall of the great Ethiopian kingdom of 
Meroe is very obscure. 

Aethlius (’Ac'flAi os), first king of Elis, father of 
Endymion, was son of Zeus and Protogenla, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus. 

Aethra (Aid pa). 1. Daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus. She 
afterwaids lived in Attica, from whence she was 
carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, 
and became a slave of Helen, with whom she was 
taken to Troy. At the capture of Troy she was 
restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon. — 2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom 
Atlas begot the 12 Hyades and a son Hyas. 

Action (’ActIwi/). 1. A sculptor of Amphipolis, 
flourished about the middle of the .3rd century 
B. c.— 2. A celebrated painter, whose best picture 
represented the marriage of Alexander and Roxana. 
It is commonly supposed that he lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great ; but the words of Lucian 
(Herod. 4) show that he must have lived about 
the time of Hadrian and the Antomnes. 

AStius. 1. A celebrated Roman general, de- 
fended the Western empire against the barbarians 
during the reign of Valentiman IIT. In a. d. 451 
he gained a great victory over Attila, near Chalons 
in Gaul ; but he was treacherously murdered by 
Valentiman in 454 —2. A Greek medical writer, 
bom at Amida in Mesopotamia, lived at the end of 
the 5th or the beginning of the 6th century after 


Christ. His work B i€\la *IarpiK& *E JCKoftejea, 
M Sixteen Books on Medicine,” is one of the most 
valuable medical remains of antiquity, as being a 
judicious compilation from many authors whose 
works are lost. The whole of it has never ap- 
peared in the original Greek, but a corrupt trans- 
lation of it mto Latin was published by Comanus, 
Basil. 1542, often reprinted, and m II. Stephens's 
MedLcac Artis Prmcipes , Paris, 1567. 

Aetna (A irvri). 1. (Monte Gibcllo), a vol- 
canic mountain m the N. E. of Sicily between 
Tauromemum and Catana. It is said to have 
derived its name from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a 
daughter of Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. Zeus 
buried under it Typhon or Enceladus ; and in its 
interior Hephaestus and the Cyclops forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several erup- 
tions of M. Aetna m antiquity. One occurred 
in b. c. 475, to which Aeschylus and Pindar pro- 
bably allude, and another m b. c. 425, which 
Thucydides says (lii. 116) was the third, on re- 
cord since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. The 
form of the mountain seems to have been much 
the same in antiquity as it is at present. Its 
base covers an area of nearly 90 miles m cir- 
cumference, and its highest point is 10,874 feet 
above the level of the sea The circumference of 
the crater is variously estimated from 2£ to 4 miles, 
and the depth fiom 600 to 800 feet.— 2. (Actncn- 
scs S Maria di Licodia ), a town at the foot of 
M. Aetna, on the mad to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded m B c. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their own town by the Siculi. They 
gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because their own 
town Catana had been called Aetna by Hiero I. 

Aetnaeus (Ahva7os), an epithet of several gods 
and mythical beings connected with Mount Aetna ; 
— of Zeus, of whom there was a statue on Mount 
Aetna, and to whom a festival was celebrated 
there, called Aetnea ; of Hephaestus ; and of the 
Cyclops. 

Aetolia (Alrukia : Alrukk), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acamania, 
from which it was separated by the river Achelous, 
on the N. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the E. by 
the Ozolian Locrians, and on the S. by the en- 
trance to the Corinthian gulf. It was divided into 
two parts, Old Aetolia, from the Achelous to the 
E venus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, or the 
Acquired (iir I kttjtos), from the E venus and Caly- 
don to the Ozolian Locrians. On the coast the 
country is level and fruitful, but m the interior 
mountainous and unproductive. The mountains 
contained many wild beasts, and were celebrated 
m mythology for the hunt of the Calydoman boar. 
The country was originally inhabited by Curetes and 
Leleges, but was at an early period colonized by 
Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus. 
The Aetolians took part m the Trojan war, under 
their king Thoas. They continued for a long time 
a rude and uncivilized people, living to a great ex- 
tent by robbery ; and even in the time of Thucy- 
dides (b. c. 410) many of their tribes spoke a lan- 
guage which was not Greek, and were in the habit 
of eating raw flesh. Like the other Greeks, they 
abolished at an early time the monarchical form of 
government, and lived under a democracy. They 
appear to have been early united by a kind of 
League, but this League first acquired political im- 
portance about the middle of the 3rd century b. g* 
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and became a formidable rival to the Macedonian 
monarchs and the Achaean League. The Aetolian 
League at one time included not only Aetolia 
Proper, but Acamania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cephallema ; and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and several towns m the 
Peloponnesus, and likewise with Cms on the Pro- 
pontis. Its annual meetings, called Panaetolica , 
were held in the autumn at Thermus, and at them 
were chosen a General (<rTparrjy6s), who was at 
the head of the League, an Hipparchus, or Muster 
of the Horse, a Secretary, and a select committee 
called Apoclcti (cbnf/cATjTOi). For further parti- 
culars respecting the constitution of the League, 
see Diet, of Ant. art Aclohcum Food us. The Aeto- 
Juris took the side of Antiochus III. against 
the Romans, and on the defeat of that monarch 
B c. 189, they became \irtuallv the subjects of 
Rome. On the conquest of the Ach.ioans, b c 
146, Aetolia was included m the Roman provime 
of Achaia After the battle of Actmm, b c 31, 
a considerable part of the population of Aetolia was 
transplanted to the city of NicoroLis, which Au- 
gustus built m comm ern oration of his -victory. 

Aetolus (A lrta\6s)i son of Endvmion and Neis, 
or Iphianassa, married Pronoe, bv whom he had 
two sons, Pleuron and Calvdon lie was king of 
Elis, but was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, be- 
cause he had slain Apis, the son of Jason or Sal- . 
moncus. He went to the country near the Achelous, 
which was called Aetolia after him ! 

Aexond (Al£covi} and Ai^u}vr t ls • Alcove JS 
Auimf), an Attic demus of the tribe Ceuopis or 
Pandioms. Its inhabitants had the reputation of 
being mockers and slanderers 

Afer, Domltius, of Ncmnusus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of the 
most distinguished oratms m the rugns of Tibeiius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and ]Neio, but he sacrificed Ins 
character by conducting accusations for the govern- 
ment lie was consul sulfcctus m A. d. 39, and 
died in CO. Quintilian mentions several woiks of 
his on oratory, which arc all lost. 

Afranius. 1 L A Roman comic poet, flourished 
about B. c. 100 His comedies described Roman 
scenes and manners ( Comocdiae to'/atae\ and the 
subjects were mostly taken from the life of the 
lower classes {Comoediac tabernarrac ) They were 
frequently polluted with disgraceful amours , but 
he depicted Homan life with such accuracy, that he 
is classed with Menander (Hor Ep. ii. 1 57). 
His comedies continued to be acted under the 
empire The names and fragments of between 
20 and 30 are still preserved —2 L , a person 
of obscure origin, and a faithful adherent of Poni- 
pey. He served under Pompey against Sertorms 
and Mithndates, and was, through Pompey ’s in- 
fluence, made consul, n c. 60 When Pompey 
obtained the provinces of the two Spams m his 
second consulship (b. c 55), he sent Afianius 
and Petreius to govern them, while he himself ic- 
mained in Rome. In b c. 49, Afranius and Pe- 
treius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. Aframus 
thereupon passed over to Pompey m Greece ; was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 48 , and 
subsequently at the battle of Thapsus m Africa, 
B.c. 46. He then attempted to fly into Maure- 
tania, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and 
killed. 

Africa (’A(pptK7j : Africanus), was used by the 
ancients in two senses, (1) for the whole continent 
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of Africa , , and (2) for the portion of N. Africa 
which constituted the territory of Carthage, and 
which the Romans erected into a province, under 
the name of Africa Propria.— *1. In the more 
general sense the name was not used by the Greek 
writers ; and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The proper Greek name for the con- 
tinent is Libya (AtSvy). Considerably before the 
historical period of Greece begins, the Phoenicians 
extended their commerce over the Mediterranean, 
and founded several colonies on the N. coast of 
Afuca, of which Carthage was the chief [Car- 
thago ] The Gieeks knew very little of the 
country until the foundation of the Dorian colony 
of C\ rene (b. c. 620), and the intercourse of Greek 
travellers with Egvpt m the 6th and 5th centuries ; 
and even then their knowledge of all but the part 
near Cyrene was derived from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable ex- 
peditions to explore the country A Phoenician 
fleet sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho 
(about b c 600), was said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the Medi- 
terranean • the authenticity of tins story is still 
a mattoi of dispute We still possess an authentic 
account of another expedition, which the Cartha- 
ginians despatched under Hanno (about B c 510), 
and which reached a point on the W. coast nearly, 
if not quite, as far as lat 10° N. On the opposite 
side of the continent, the coast appears to have 
been very little known beyond the S. boundary of 
Egvpt, till the time ot the Ptolemies. In the in- 
terior, the Great Desert (Sahai a ) interposed a for- 
midable obstacle to discovery ; but even before the 
tune of Heiodotus the people on the noithern coast 
told of individuals who had crossed the Desert and 
had leached a great river flowing towards the E., 
with crocodiles in it, and black men living on its 
banks ; which, if the story be true, was probably 
the A r iyn m its upper course, near Ttmbuctoo. 
That the Caithagmianshad considerable intercourse 
with the regions S of the Sahaia , has been inferred 
fiom the abundant c of elephants they kept Later 
expeditions and lnqunies extended the knowledge 
which the ancients possessed of the E coast to 
about 10° S lat, and gave them, as it seems, some 
fuithcr acquaintance with the interior, about Lake 
Tchad, but the southern part of the continent was 
so totally unknown, that Ptolemy, who finally 
fixed the limits of ancient geographical science, re- 
curred to the old notion, which seems to have pre- 
vailed before the time of Ileiodotus, that the S. 
parts of Africa met the S.E pait of Asia, and that the 
Indian Ocean was a vast lake. The greatest geo- 
graphers who lived befoie Ptolemy, namely, Eid- 
tosthenes and Strabo, had accepted the tradition 
that Africa was urcumnavigable. The shape of 
the continent they conceived to be that of a right- 
angled triangle, having for its hypotenuse a line 
diawn fiom the Pillars of Hercules to the S. of the 
Red Sea ; and, as to its extent, they did not sup- 
pose it to reach nearly so far as the Equator. Pto- 
lemy supposed the \V. coast to stretch N. and S. 
from the Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the con- 
tinent an indefinite extent towards the S. Theie 
were also great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole world mto only two parts, Europe and Asia, 
and they were not agreed to which of these two 
Libya (l. e. Africa) belonged ; and those who 
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recognised three divisions differed again in plac- 
ing the boundary between Libya and Asia either 
on the W. of Egypt, or along the Nile, or at 
the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea : the last 
opinion gradually prevailed. As to the subdi- 
vision of the country itself, Herodotus distributes 
it into Aegyptus, Aethiopia (i. e. all the regions 
S. of Egypt and the Sahara ), and Libya, pro- 
perly so called ; and he subdivides Libya into three 
parts, according to their physical distinctions, 
namely, (1) the Inhabited Country along the Me- 
diterranean, m which dwelt the Nomad Libyans 
(oi rrapadahdtrfftoi ra>y vopuxbwv AiSvcoy : the Bar- 
bar y States) ; (2) the Country of Wild Beasts (tj 
drjpuvSTjs), S. of the former, that is, the region be- 
tween the Little and Great Atlas, which still 
abounds m wild beasts, but takes its name from its 
prevailing vegetation ( Beled-el-Jend , 1 . e. the Coun- 
try of Balms ), and (3) the Sandy Desert (?) i f/dju 
uos ; the Sahara ), that is, the table land bounded 
by the Atlas on the N. and the margin of the Nile- 
valley on the E , which is a vast tract of sand 
broken only by a few habitable islands, called 
Oases. As to the people, Herodotus distinguishes 
four races, two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoeni- 
cians and the Greeks. The Libyans, however, 
were a Caucasian lace * the Ethiopians of Herodo- 
tus correspond to our Negro races. The Phoenician 
colonies were planted chiefly along, and to the W. 
of, the groat recess m the middle of the N. coast, 
which formed the two Syrtes, by far the most 
important of them being Carthage ; and the Greek 
colonies were fixed on the coast along and beyond 
the E. side of the Syrtes ; the chief of them was 
Cyrene, and the region was called Cvrenaica. 
Between this and Egypt weie Libyan tribes, and 
the whole legion between the Caithagiman domi- 
nions and Egypt, including Cyrenaica, was called 
by the same name as the whole continent, Libya. 
The chief native tribes of this region were the 
Adyrmachidae, Marmaridae, Psylli, and 
Nasamones The last extended into the Car- 
thaginian territory. To the W. of the Carthaginian 
possessions, the country was called by the general 
names of Numidia and Mauretania, and was 
possessed partly by Caithagmian colonies on the 
coast, and partly by Libyan tribes under various 
names, the chief of which were the Numidae, 
Massylii, Massaesylii, and Mauri, and to the 
S. of them the Gaetuli. The whole of this north- 
ern region fell successively under the power of 
Rome, and was finally divided into provinces as 
follows : — (1) Aegypt ; (2) Libya, including (a) 
Libyae Nomos or Libya Exterior, ( b ) Mai marica, 
( c ) Cyrenaica ; (3) Africa Propria, the former em- 
pire of Carthage (see below, No. 2) ; (4) Numidia; 
(5) Mauretania, divided into (a) Sitifensis, (b) 
CaesarienBis, (c) Tmgitana: these, with (6) 
Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, according 
to the divisions recognised by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. The northern district was 
better known to the Romans than it is to us, and 
was extremely populous and flourishing ; and, if 
we may judge by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the 
interior of the country, especially between the 
Little and Great Altars, must have supported many 
more inhabitants than it does at present. Further 
information respecting the several portions of the 
country will be found in the separate articles. — 2. 
Africa Propria or Provincia, or simply Africa, 
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was the name under which the Romans, after the 
Third Punic War (b. c. 146), erected into a pro- 
vince the whole of the former territory of Carthage. 
It extended from the nver Tusca, on the W., 
which divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor, on the S. E. It was divided into 
two districts (regiones), namely, (1 ) Zeugis or Zeu- 
gitana, the district round Carthage, (2) Byzacium 
or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far as the bottom 
of the Sjrtis Minor. It corresponds to the modem 
regency of Tunis. The province was full of flou- 
rishing towns, and was extremely fertile, especially 
Bvracena: it furnished Rome with its chief sup- 
plies of corn. The above limits are assigned to the 
province by Pliny: Ptolemy makes it extend fiom 
the nverAmpsaga on the W., to the borders of 
Cvrenaica, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, on 
the E., so as to include Numidia and Tnpohtana. 

Africanus, a surname given to the Scipios on 
account of their victories in Africa. [Scirio ] 

Africanus. I Sex. Caecilius, a Roman juris- 
consult, lived under Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138— 
161), and wrote Libn IX. Quaestionum , from which 
many extracts are made mthe Digest.— 2 Julius, 
a celebrated orator m the reign of Nero, is much 
praised by Quintilian, who speaks of him and 
Domitius Afer as the best orators of their time — 
3. Sex. Julius, a learned Christian writer at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century, passed the greater part 
of his life at Emmaus m Palestine, and afterwards 
lived at Alexandria. Ills principal werk was a 
Chromcon in five books, from the creation of the 
woild, which he placed in 5499 b c , to a n. 221. 
This woik is lost, but part of it is extracted by 
Eusebius in his Chromcon , and many fragments of 
it are preserved by Georgius Synccllus, Cedrenus, 
and m the Paschale Chromcon. There wds another 
work written by Africanus, entitled Cesti (Kearoi), 
that is, embroidered girdles, so called fiom the 
celebrated Ccstus of Aphrodite (Venus). It treated 
of a vast variety of subjects — medicine, agriculture, 
natural history, the military art, Sr c. The work 
itself is lost, but some extracts from it are pub- 
lished by Theverot m the Malhematici Veteres , 
Pans, 1693, and also m the Geopomca . 

Afrlcus by the Greeks), the S. W. wind, 
so called because it blew from Africa, frequently 
brought storms with it {crcberque procclhs Afncus, 
Virg A*n. i. 85). 

Ag&mede (’A yapiiBr)), daughter of AugTas and 
wife of Mulius, who, accoiding to Homer (//. xi. 
739), was acquainted with the healing powers of 
all the plants that grow upon the earth. 

Ag&medes (’AycynjS^s), commonly called son 
of Eigmus, king of Orchomenus, and brother of 
Trophonms ; though his family connexions are 
related differently by different writers. Agamcdes 
and Trophonms distinguished themselves as archi- 
tects • they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria m Boeotia. 
The story about this treasury resembles the one 
which Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of the Egyptian king Rhampsimtus. In the con- 
struction of the treasury of Hyrieus, Agamedes 
and Trophonms contrived to place one stone in 
such a manner, that it could be taken away out- 
side, and thus formed an entrance to the treasury, 
without any body perceiving it. Agamedes and 
Trophonms now constantly robbed the treasury; 
and the king, seeing that locks and seals were un- 
injured while his treasures were constantly de- 
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creasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes 
was thus ensnared, and Trophonius cutoff his head 
to avert the discovery. After this Trophonius was 
immediately Bwallowed up by the earth. On this 
spot there was afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, 
the cave of Agamedes with a column by the side 
of it. Heie also was the oracle of Trophonius, and 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to Aga- 
medes and invoked him. A tradition mentioned 
by Cicero ( Tusc . Quaest i. 47) states that Aga- 
medes and Tiophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them 
in reward for then labour what was best for men 
The god promised to do so on a certain day, and 
when thevlay came, the two brothers died 
Agamemnon ('Ay apt ixvoov), son of Plisthenes 
and Aerope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 
king of Mycenae ; but Homer and others call him 
a son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Aga- 
memnon and his brother Menelaus were brought up 
together with Acgisthus, the son of Thycstes, m 
the house of Atreus. After the murder of Atreus 
by Aegisthus and Thyestes, who succeeded Atreus 
in the kingdom of Mycenae [Aegisthus], Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus went to Sparta, where 
Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, the daughter 
of Tyndareus, by whom he became the father of 
Iphianassa (Iphigenla), Chrysothemis, Laodice 
(Electra), and Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the kingdom of Mycenae, is 
differently related. From Homer, it appears as if 
he had peaceably succeeded Thyestes, while, ac 
cording to others, he expelled Thyestes, and 
usurped his throne. He now became the most 
powerful prince in Greece. A catalogue of his do- 
minions is given m the Iliad (11 569, &c.). When 
Homer attubutes to Agamemnon the sovereignty 
over all Argos, the name Argos signifies Pelopon- 
nesus, or the greater part of it, for the city of 
Argos was governed by Diomedes. When Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, was earned off by Paris, 
and the Greek chiefs resolved to recover hei by 
force of arras, Agamemnon was chosen their com- 
mander m chief. After two years of preparation, 
the Greek army and fleet assembled in the port of 
Aulis m Boeotia. At this place Agamemnon 
killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, who m 
return visited the Greek army with a pestilence, 
and produced a calm which prevented the Greeks 
from leaving the port. In order to appease her 
wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenla ; but at the moment she was 
to be sacrificed, she was carried off by Artemis 
herself to Tauiis and another victim was sub- 
stituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and 
the army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had 100 ships, independent of 60 which 
he had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon in- 
volved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting the 
possession of Briseis, whom Achilles was obliged to 
give up to Agamemnon. Achilles withdrew from 
the field of battle, and the Greeks were visited by 
successive disasters. The danger of the Greeks at 
last induced Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, to take 
part m the battle, and his fall led to the reconcilia- 
tion of Achilles and Agamemnon. [Achilles ] 
Agamemnon, although the chief commander of the 
Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in chival- 
rous spirit, bravery, and character, altogether in- 
ferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises above 
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all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and majesty : 
his eyes and head are likened to those of Zeus, his 
girdle to that of Ares, and his breast to that of 
Poseidon. The emblem of his power is a sceptre, 
the work of Hephaestus, which Zeus had once 
given to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, from 
whom it descended, to Agamemnon. At the cap- 
ture of Troy he received Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, as his prize. On his return home he 
was murdered by Aegisthus, who had seduced 
Clytemnestra during the absence of her husband. 
The tragic poets make Clytemnestra alone murder 
Agamemnon : her motive is in Aeschylus her jea- 
lousy of Cassandra, m Sophocles and Euripides her 
wrath at the death of Iphigenla. 

Agamexnnonides (*Ayajuejuyoyi5rjs) 9 the son of 
Agamemnon, i e. Orestes. 

Aganippe (' AyaAirrri j) 9 a nymph of the well of 
the same name at the foot of Mount Helicon, m 
Boeotia, which was considered sacred to the Muses 
(who were hence called Agamppides) 9 and which 
was believed to have the power of inspiring those 
who drank of it. The fountain of Hippocrene has 
the epithet Agamppis (Ov. Fast. v. 7), fiom its 
being sacred to the Muses, like that of Aganippe. 

Agapenor Ay aTr^yu >p), son of Ancacus king 
of the Arcadians, recened 60 ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy. 
On his return from Troy he was cast by a storm on 
the coast of Cypius, where he founded the town of 
Paphus, and in it the famous temple of Aphrodite. 

Agarista (’A yaplarr}) 1* Daughter of Clls- 
thenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Cllsthenes who divided the Athenians 
into ten tribes, and of Hippocrates —2. Daughter 
of the above-mentioned Hippocrates, and grand- 
daughter of No. 1, wife of Xanthippus, and mother 
of Peneles. 

Agasias (‘Ayaolas), son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor ot Ephesus, probably a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great (b c. 330), sculptured the statue 
known by the name of the Borghese gladiator, 
which is still preserved m the gallery of the 
Louvre. This statue, as well as the Apollo Bel- 
videre, was discovered among the ruins of a palace 
of the Roman emperors on the site of the ancient 
Antium (Capo d'Anzo). From the attitude of the 
figure it is clear, that the statue represents not a 
gladiator, but a warrior contending with a mounted 
combatant. Perhaps it was intended to represent 
Achilles fighting with Penthesilga. 

Agasicles, Agesicles, or Hegesicles (’ Ay aai- 
k\t}s , 'Ay7)(riK\Yjs, *Ht ij(TiK\ris) 9 king of Sparta, 
succeeded his father Archidamus I., about b.c. 600 
or 590. 

Agatharcbldes (' AyaQapxfiris) or Agathar- 
chus ('Ay&dapxos), a Greek grammarian, bom at 
Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably about b. c. 
130. He wrote a considerable number of geogra- 
phical and histoncal works ; but we have only an 
epitome of a portion of his work on the Erythraean 
sea, which was made by Photius : it is printed in 
Hudson’s Geogr, Script. Gr . Mtnores. 

Agatharchus (*Ay ddapxos) 9 an Athenian artist, 
said to have invented scene painting, and to have 
painted a scene for a tragedy which Aeschylus ex- 
hibited. It was probably not till towards the end 
of Aeschylus’s career that scene-painting was in- 
troduced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it 
was generally made use of ; which may account 
for Aristotle's assertion (Poet. iv. 16) that scene* 
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painting was introduced by Sophocles. — 2. A 
Greek painter, a native of Samos, and son of Eu- 
demus. He was a contemporary of Alcibiades and 
Zeuxis, and must not be confounded with the con- 
temporary of Aeschylus. 

AgathemSrus ('Ayad'fi/j.fpos), the author of “ A 
sketch of Geography m epitome” (rrjs yecoypcapias 
viroTvirdxreis 4v imropji), probably lived about the 
beginning of the 3rd century after Christ. The 
work consists chiefly of extracts from Ptolemy and 
other earlier writers. It is printed in Hudson’s 
Geoffr. Scnpt. Gr. Mmores 

Agathias (’Ayadlas), a Byzantine writer, born 
about a n 536 at Myrina in Acolia, practised as 
an advocate at Constantinople, whence he obtained 
his surname Scholasticus (which word signified an 
advocate in his time), and died about a. d. 582 
He wrote many poems, of which several have come 
down to us ; but his principal work was his History 
in five books, which is also extant, and is of consi- 
derable value. It contains the history from a. d. 
553 — 558, a period remarkable for important events, 
such as the conquest of Italy by Narses and the 
exploits of Belisarms over the Huns and other bar- 
barians. The best edition is by Niebuhr, Bonn, 
1828. 

Agathoclea (’ Ay a96f<\fua), mistress of Pto- 
lemy IV. Philopator, king of Egypt, and sister of 
his minister Agathocles. She and her brother 
were put to death on the death of Ptolemy (b. c. 
2°5). 

Agathocles ( *Aya9oK\rjs ) 1. A Sicilian, raised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of tyrant 
of Syracuse and king of Sicily. Born at Thermae, 
a town of Sicily subject to Carthage, he is said to 
have been exposed when an infant, by his father, 
Carcmus of Rhegium, m consequence of a succes- 
sion of troublesome dreams, portending that he 
would be a source of much evil to Sicily. His 
mother, however, secretly preserved his life, and 
at 7 years old he was restored to his father, who 
had long repented of his conduct to the child. By 
him he was taken to Syracuse and brought up as 
a potter. His strength and personal beauty re- 
commended him to Damas, a noble Syracusan, who 
drew him from obscurity, and on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and so became one of the 
wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious 
schemes then developed themselves, and he was 
drrven into exile. After several changes of fortune, 
he collected an army which overawed both the Sy- 
racusans and Carthaginians, and was restored under 
an oath that he would not interfere with the de- 
mocracy, which oath he kept by murdering 4000 
and banishing 6000 citizens. He was immediately 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title of 
Autocrator, b. c. 317. In the course of a few 
years the whole of Sicily, which was not under the 
dominion of Carthage, submitted to him. In B. c. 
310 he was defeated at Himera by the Car- 
thaginians, under Hamilcar, who straightway laid 
siege to Syracuse ; whereupon he formed the bold 
design of averting the ruin which threatened him, 
by carrying the war into Africa. His successes 
were most brilliant and rapid. He constantly de- 
feated the troops of Carthage, but was at length 
summoned from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, 
where many cities had revolted from him, B. c. 307. 
These he reduced, after making a treaty with the 
Carthaginians. He had previously assumed the 
title of king of Sicily. He afterwards plun- 
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dered the Lipari isles, and also carried his arms 
into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. But his 
last days were embittered by family misfortunes. 
His grandson Archagathus murdered his sou Aga- 
thocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his fa- 
mily would share his fate. He accordingly sent 
his wife Tcxena and her two children to Egypt, 
her native country ; and his own death followed 
almost immediately, B. c. 289, after a reign of 28 
years, and in the 72nd year ot his age. Other 
authors relate an incredible story of his being poi- 
soned by Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. 
The poison, we are told, was concealed in the quill 
with which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, that he was placed on 
the funeral pile and burnt while yet living, being 
unable to give any signs that he was not dead.— 
2 Ot Pella, father of Lysimachus.— 3. Son of 
Lysimachus, was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Dromichaetis, king of the Getae, about b. c. 292, 
but wa3 sent back to his father with presents. 
In 287, he defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes. At 
the instigation of his stepmother, Arsmoe, Lysi- 
machus cast him into prison, where he was mur- 
dered (284) by Ptolemaeus Ceraunus —4. Brother 
of Agathoclea.— 5. A Greek historian, of un- 
certain date, wrote the history of Cyzicus, which 
was extensively read in antiquity, and is leferred 
to by Cicero ( <ie Div. i. 24). 

Agathodaemon CAya9o$aip.<op or ' Ay adbs 
1. The “ Good Deity,” m honour of whom the 
Greeks drank a tup of unmixed wme at the end 
of every repast.— 2 Of Alexandria, the designer 
of some maps to accompany Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Copies of these maps are found appended to several 
MSS of Ptolemy. 

Agathon (’AydOcop), an Athenian tragic poet, 
bom about b. c 447, of a rich and respectable fa- 
mily, was a friend of Euripides and Plato. He 
gained his first victory in 416 : in honour of which 
Plato represents the Symposium to have been given, 
which he has made the occasion of his dialogue so 
called. In 407, he visited the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, where his friend Euripides was 
also a guest at the same time. lie died about 400, 
at the age of 47. The poetic merits of Agathon 
were considerable, but his compositions were more 
remarkable for elegance and flowery ornaments than 
force, vigour, or sublimity. In the Thesmophona - 
zusae of Aristophanes he is ridiculed for his effe- 
minacy, being brought on the stage in female dress. 

Agathyma, Agathymnm Ay ddvpv a, -op: 
*Aya6vppaios : Agatha ), a town on the N. coast of 
Sicily* 

Agathyrsi (’A ya9vp(roi\ a people m European 
Sarmatia, on the river Maris (Marosch) in Tran- 
sylvania. From their practice of painting or tatoo- 
mg their skin, they are called by Virgil {An.. iv. 
146) picti Agathyrsi. 

Ag&ve {'Ayavi}), daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of Pentheus. When Pen- 
theus attempted to prevent the women from cele- 
brating the Dionysiac festivals on mount Cithaeron, 
he was tom to pieces there by his own mother 
Agave, who in her frenzy believed him to he a 
wild beast. [Pentheus.] — One of the Nereids, 
one of the Danaids, and one of the Amazons were 
also called Agavae. 

Agbat&na. [Ecbatana.] 

Agdiatia (*AySiams ) 9 an androgynous deity, the 
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offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected with the 
Phrygian worship of Attes or Atys. 

Ag&lad&s (*A7*\<i5as), an eminent statuary of 
Argos, the instructor of the three great masters, 
Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. Many modem 
writers suppose that there were two artists of this 
name ; one an Argive, the instructor of P hidias, horn 
about b. c. 540, the other a native of Sicyon, who 
flourished about B. c. 432. 

Agelaus ('Ay 4\aos). 1 . Son of Hercules and 
Omphale, and founder of the house of Croesus 
■—2. Son of Damastor and one of the suitors of Pe- 
nelope, slam by Ulysses —8. A slave of Priam, 
who exposed the infant Pans on mount Ida, m con- 
sequence of a dream of his mother. 

Agendicum or Agedlcum the chief 

town of the Senones m Gallia Lugduncnsis. 

Agenor (*Ay4ivup). 1 . Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, king of Phoenicia, twin-brother of Bolus, 
and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, Cyliv, Thasus, 
Phmeus, and according to some of Europa also. 
Virgil (Jen. l. 338) calls Carthage the city of 
Agenor, since Dido was descended from Agenor 
—2. Son of Jasus, and father of Argus Panoptes, 
king of Argos.— 3. Son and successor of Triopas, 
m the kingdom of Argos —4. Son of Pleuron and 
Xanthippe, and grandson of Aetolus —5. Son of 
Phegeus, king of Psophis, m Arcadia. He and 
his brother Pronous slew Alcmaeon, when he 
wanted to give the celebrated necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia to his second wife Calirrhoe. [Phe- 
geus ] The two brothers were afterwards killed 
by Amphoterus and Acaman, the sons of Alcmaeon 
and Callirrhoe.— 6. Son of the Trojan An tenor and 
Theano, one of the bravest among the Trojans, 
was wounded by Achilles, but rescued by Apollo. 

Agenorides (''Ay'rjvoploTjs), a descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Perseus 

Agesander, a sculptor of Rhodes, who, m con- 
junction with Polydorus and Athenodorus, sculp- 
tured the group of Laocoon, one of the most perfect 
specimens of art. This celebrated group was dis- 
covered m the year 1506, near the baths of Titus 
on the Esquilme hill : it is now preserved m the 
museum of the Vatican. The artists probably lived 
in the reign of Titus, and sculptured the group 
expressly for that emperor. 

Agesilaus (’Ayrjo'tAaos), kings of Sparta. I. 
Son of Doryssus, reigned 44 years, and died about 
B. c. 886. He was contemporary with the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus. — 2. Son of Archidamus II., 
succeeded his half-brother Agis II., b c. 398, ex- 
cluding, on the ground of spurious birth, and by 
the interest of Lysander,his nephew Leotychides. 
From 396 to 394 he carried on the war in Asia 
Minor with great success, and was preparing to ad- 
vance into the heart of the Persian empire, when he 
was summoned home to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, which had been in- 
duced by Artaxerxes to take up arms against 
Sparta. Though full of disappointment, he promptly 
obeyed ; and m the course of the same year (394), 
he met and defeated at Coronea in Boeotia the 
allied forces. During the next 4 years he regained 
for his country much of its former supremacy, till 
at length the fatal battle of Leuctra, 371, over- 
threw for ever the power of Sparta, and gave the 
supremacy for a time to Thebes. For the next 
few years Sparta had almost to struggle for its 
existence amid dangers without and within, and it 
was chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and pre- 
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sence of mind of Agesilaus that she weathered 
the storm. In 361 he crossed with a body of 
Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt. Here, 
after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, while preparing for his voyage home, m the 
winter of 361 — 360, after a life of above 80 
years and a reign of 38. His body was em- 
balmed in wax, and splendidly buried at Sparta. 
In person Agesilaus was small, mean-looking, and 
lame, on which last ground objection had been 
made to his accession, an oracle, curiously fulfilled, 
having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a “ lame sovereignty."'' In his reign, indeed, her 
fall took place, but not through him, foi he was 
one of the best citizens and generals that Sparta 
ever had. 

Agesipolis (’A7 ijenVoAis), kings of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his lather Pausamas, while yet a minor, 
in b c 394, and reigned 14 years As soon 
as his minority ceased, he took an active part in 
the wars in which Sparta was then engaged with 
the other states of Greece In 390 lie invaded 
Argolis with success ; m 385 he took the city 
of Mautmea ; in 381 he went to the assist- 
ance of Acanthus and Apollonia against the Olyn- 
thians, and died 111 380 during this war in the 
peninsula of Pallene. — 2. Son of Clcombrotus, 
reigned one year b c 371 —3. Succeeded Cleo- 
nienes m B c. 220, but was soon deposed by his 
colleague Lycurgus . he afterwards took leftige with 
the Homans. 

Agetor (* Ayfircap), “ the leader," a surname of 
Zeus at Lacedaemon, of Apollo, and of Hermes, 
who conducts the souls of men to the lower world. 

Aggenus Urhlcus, a writer on the science of 
the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived at the 
Utter part of the 4 th century of our era II is works 
are printed in Goesius, lici Agraricic Auctores. 

Aggrammes or Xandrames ( Ecu'S pa/jLrjs), the 
rulei of the Gangandac and Prasu m India, when 
Alexander invaded India, b. c. 327. 

Agias (’Ayias), a Greek epic poet, erroneously 
called Auguis, a native of Troezen, flourished about 
B c. 740, and was the author of a poem called 
Nosh (N3(Ttoi), t. e. the history of the return of 
the Achaean heroes from Troy. 

Aginnum (Aqen)^ the chief town of the Nitio- 
briges 111 Gallia Aquitanica. 

Agis (\A7ts), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Eurys- 
thenes, the founder of the family of the Agidae.— 2. 
Son of Archidamus II., reigned b c. 427 — 398. He 
took an active part m the Peloponnesian war, and 
invaded Attica several times. While Alcibiades 
was at Sparta lie was the guest of Agis, and is 
said to have seduced his wife Timaea ; in conse- 
quence of which Leotychides, the son of Agis, was 
excluded from the throne as illegitimate —3. Son 
of Archidamus III., reigned b c. 338 — 330, at- 
tempted to overthrow the Macedonian power in 
Europe, while Alexander the Great was m Asia, 
hut was defeated and killed m battle by Antipater 
in 330 —4. Son of Eudamidas II., reigned B. c. 
244 — 240. He attempted to re-establish the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough 
reform in the Spartan state ; hut he was resisted 
by bis colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was there put to death by 
command cf the ephors, along with his mother 
Agesistrata, and his grandmother Archidamia. 

Agis, a Greek poet of Argos, a notorious flat- 
terer of Alexander the Great. 
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Agl&la ('AyAata), “ the bright one.'’ 1 . One of 
the Charites or Graces.— 2. Wife of Charopus 
and mother of Nireus, who came from the island 
of Sime against Troy. 

AglaophemA [Sirenes.] 

Agladphon ('A 7 Aao<f>cov). 1. Painter of Thasos, 
father .and instructor of Polygnotus and Ansto- 
phon, lived about B. c. 500.— 2. Painter, lived 
about b. c. 420, probably grandson of No. 1. 

Aglaus (*AyAa6s), a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared hap- 
pier than Gyges king of Lydia, on account of his 
contented disposition. Pausanias places him m the 
time of Croesus. 

Agnodice C Ay vo^ifrrj)^ an Athenian maiden, was 
the first of her sex to learn midwifery, which a law 
at Athens forbade any woman to learn. Dressed as 
a man, she obtained instruction from a physician 
named Ilierophilus, and afterwards practised her art 
with success. Summoned before the Areopagus by 
the envy of the other practitioners, she was obliged 
to disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, but 
obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. This 
tale, though often repeated, does not deserve much 
credit, as it rests on the authority of Hygmus 
alone 

Agnonides (’AyreovlSris), an Athenian dema- 
gogue, induced the Athenians to sentence Phocion 
to death (b. c. 318), but was shortly afterwards 
put to death himseli by the Athenians. 

Agoracrftus (’ Ay 0 f)dfcpiT 0 s% a statuary of Paros, 
flourished B. c. 440 — 428, and was the favourite 
pupil of Phidias. His greatest work was a statue 
of Aphiodite, which he changed into a statue of 
Nemesis, and sold it to the people of llhamnus, 
because he was indignant that the Athenians had 
given the preference to a statue by Alcamenes, who 
was another distinguished pupil of Phidias. 

Agoraea and Agoraeus (*Ayopa(a and A70- 
paTos ), epithets of several divinities who were con- 
sideied as the protectors of the assemblies of the 
people in the agora , such as Zeus, Athena, Artemis, 
and Hermes. 

Agraei (’A ypaiot) y a people of Aetolia on the 
Achelous. 

Agraule ('AypavAr) and 'AypvKy • *A ypvAtvs), 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after Agraulos, No. 2. 

Agranlos C'AypavAos, also V A> Aavpos), 1 . 
Daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens, and 
wife of Cecrops— 2. Daughter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, is an important personage in the legends 
of Attica, and there were three different stories 
about her. 1. According to some wi iters Athena 
gave Enchthomus m a chest to Agraulos and her 
Bister Herse, with the command not to open it ; 
but unable to control their curiosity, they opened 
it, and thereupon were seized with madness at the 
sight of Enchthomus, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. 2. According to Ovid (Met. 
ii. 710) Agraulos and her sister survived opening 
the chest, but Agraulos was subsequently punished 
by being changed into a stone by Hermes, because 
she attempted to prevent the god from entering the 
house of Ilerse, when he had fallen m love with 
the latter. 3. The third legend relates that Athens 
was once involved m a long- protracted war, and that 
Agraulos threw herself down from the Acropolis 
because an oracle had declared that the Athenians 
would conquer if some one would sacrifice himself 
for his country. The Athenians in gratitude built 
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her a temple on the Acropolis, m which it became 
customary for the young Athenians, on receiving 
their first suit of armour, to take an oath that they 
would always defend their country to the last. 
One of the Attic demx (Agraule) derned its name 
from this heroine, and a festival and mysteries 
( Agrauha ) were celebrated at Athens m honour of 
her. 

Agrexifl (' Ay pevs), a hunter, a surname of Pan 
and Aristaeus. 

Agri Decumates, tithe lands, the name given 
by the Romans to a part of Germany, E oi the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, which they took 
possession of when the Germans retired eastward, 
and which they gave to Gauls and subsequently 
to their own veterans on the payment of a tenth of 
the produce (decuma). Towaids the end oi the 
first or the beginning of the second century after 
Christ, these lands were incorporated in the Roman 
empire 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, horn June 13th, a. d. 
37, at Forum Juln (Frejus in Provence), was the 
son of Julius Graecmus, who was executed by Ca- 
ligula, and of Julia Procilla. He received a c -ireful 
education ; he first served 111 Britain, a. d. GO, 
under Suetonius Paulin us ; was quacstoi 111 Asia 
in 63 ; was governor of Aquitania fiom 74 to 76 ; 
and was consul 111 77, when lie betrothed his 
daughter to the historian Tacitus, and 111 the fol- 
lowing year gave her to him m marriage. In 
78 he received the government of Britain, which 
he held for 7 years, during which time he sub- 
dued the whole of the country with the exception 
of the highlands of Caledonia, and by his wise 
administration introduced among the inhabitants 
the language and civilization oi Rome lie was 
recalled m 85 through the jealousy of Downturn, 
and on his return lived m retirement till his death 
m 93, which according to some was occasioned by 
poison, administered by order of Doimtian His 
character is drawn m the brightest colours hv his 
son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola has come 
down to us. 

Agrigentum (’A Kpayas : ' Anpayavrlvos, Agri- 
gentlnus Girgenti) y a town on the S. coast of Sicily, 
about 2^- miles from the sea, between the livers 
Acragas ( Fiume di S Biagio ), and Hypsas ( Fmme 
Drago). It was celebrated for its wealth and 
populousness, and till its destruction by the Car- 
thaginians (b.c. 405) was one oi the most splendid 
cities of the ancient w'orld. It was the birthplace 
of Empedocles. It was founded by a Doric colony 
from Gela, about b. c 57 9, was under the govern- 
ment of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 560), 
and subsequently under that of Theron (488 — 
472), whose praises are celebrated by Pmdar. 
After its destruction by the Carthaginians, it was 
rebuilt by Timoleon, but it neier regained its 
former greatness. After undergoing ma.n vicissi- 
tudes it at length came into the powei of the 
Romans (210), in whose hands it remained. 
There are still gigantic remains of the ancient city, 
especially of the Olympieum, or temple of the 
Olympian Zeus. 

Agrinium (* Ay p'mov), a town in Aetolia, per- 
haps near the sources of the Thermissus. 

Agrippa, first a pracnomen,and afterwards a cog- 
nomen among the Romans, signifies a child pre- 
sented at its birth with its feet foremost. 

Agnppa, Herodes. I. Called 46 Agrippa the 
Great,” son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grand- 
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son of Herod the Great He was educated at Rome 
with the future emperor Claudius, and Drusus the son 
of Tiberius. Having given offence to Tiberius he was 
thrown into prison ; but Caligula, on his accession 
(a. d. 87), set him at liberty, and gave him the 
tetrarchies of Abilene, Batanaca, Trachomtis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula (41), Agrippa, 
who was at the time m Rome, assisted Claudius in 
gaming possession of the empire. As a reward for 
his services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions. His government was mild and 
gentle, and he was exceedingly popular amongst the 
Jews. It was probably to increase his popularity 
with the Jews that he caused the apostle James to 
be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison 
(44). The manner of his death, which took 
place at Caesarea m the same year, is related in 
Acts xii. By his wife Cypros he had a son 
Agrippa, and three daughters, Berenice, Mari- 
amne, and Drusilla.— 2. Son of Agrippa I., was 
educated at the court of Claudius, and at the time 
of his father’s death was 17 years old. Claudius 
kept him at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as pro- 
curator of the kingdom, which thus again became 
a Roman province. On the death of Herodes, 
king of Chalcis (48), his little principality was 
given to Agrippa, who subsequently received an 
accession of territory. Before the outbreak of the 
war with the Romans, Agrippa attempted m vain 
to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. He sided 
with the Romans m the war ; and after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, he went with his Bister Berenice 
to Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, 
A. n. 100. It was before this Agrippa that the 
apostle Paul made his defence, a. d. 60 ( Acts xxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, horn in b c G3, of 
an obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus) at Apolloma 
in Illyria ; and upon the murder of Caesar m 
44, was one ot the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vised him to proceed immediately to Rome. In 
the civil wars which followed, and which ter- 
minated m giving Augustus the sovereignty of the 
Roman world, Agrippa took an active part ; and 
his military abilities, combined with his prompti- 
tude and energy, contributed greatly to that result 
In 41 Agrippa, who was then praetor, commanded 
part of the lorces of Augustus m the Perusmian 
war. In 38 he obtained great successes in Gaul 
and Germany ; m 37 he was consul ; and m 
36 he defeated Sex. Pompey by sea. In 33 he 
was aedile, and in this office expended immense 
sums of money upon great public works. He re- 
stored old aqueducts, constructed a new one, to 
which he ga\e the name of the Julian, m honour 
of Augustus, and also erected several public 
buildings. In 31 he commanded the fleet of Au- 
gustus at the battle of Actium ; was consul a 
second time in 28, and a third tune m 27, when 
he built the Pantheon. In 21 he married Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. He had been marred twice 
before, first to Pompoma, daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus, and next to Marcella, niece of Au- 
gustus. He continued to he employed m various 
military commands in Gaul, Spam, Syria, and 
Pannonia, till his death m B. c. 1 2. By his first 
wife Pompoma, Agrippa had Vipsania, married to 
Tiberius, the successor of Augustus ; and by his 
third wife, Julia, he had 2 daughters, Julia, mar- J 
ried to L. Aemihus Paulus, and Agrippina, married | 
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to Germanicus, and 3 sons. Cams Caesar, Lucius 
Caesar [Caesar], and Agrippa Postumus, who 
was banished by Augustus to the island of Planasia, 
and was put to death by Tiberius at his accession, 
a. d. 14. 

Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine chil- 
dren, among whom was the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distin- 
guished for her virtues and heroism, and shared all 
the dangers of her husband’s campaigns. On his 
death m a. d. 17 she returned to Italy ; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people 
increased the hatred and jealousy which Tiberius 
and his mother Livia had long entertained towards 
her. For some years Tiberius disguised his hatred, 
but at length under the pretext that she was form- 
ing ambitious plans, he banished her to the island 
of Pandataria (a. d. 30), where she died 3 
years afterwards, a. d. 33, probably by voluntary 
starvation —2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina [No. 1.], and mother of the emperor Nero, 
was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, afterwards called 
in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now Cologne . 
She was beautiful and intelligent, but licentious, 
cruel, and ambitious. She was first married to 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (a d. 28), by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the emperor Nero ; next 
to Crispus Pa8sienus ; and thirdly to the emperor 
Claudius (49), although Bhe was his niece. In 
50, she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her 
son, to the prejudice of his own son Bntannicus ; 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 54. Upon 
the accession of her son Nero, who was then 
only 17 years of age, she governed the Roman 
empire for a few years in his name. The young 
emperor soon became tired of the ascendency of 
his mother, and after making several attempts to 
shake off her authority, he caused her to be assas- 
sinated in 59. 

Agnpplnenses. [Colonia Agrippina.] 

Agrius ( v Ay pios), son of Porthaon and Euryte, 
and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon in Aetolia : 
his six sons deprived Oeneus of his kingdom, and 
gave it to their father ; but Agrius and his sons 
were afterwards slam by Diomedes, the grandson 
of Oeneus. 

Agroeclns or Agroetfus, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived m the 5th century after Christ, 
and wrote an extant work De Orthograplna ct Dif- 
ferentia Sermoms , which is printed m Putschius, 
Grammaticae Laiinae Auctores Antiqui , pp. 2266 
—2275. 

Agron (* Ay pwy). 1. Son of Ninus, the first oi 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclldae.— 2. Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Illyria, died B.C. 231, and 
was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though he left a 
son Pmnes or Pmneus by Ins first wife, Tri teuta, 
whom he had divorced. 

Agr8t§ra (’Ayporepa), the huntress, a surname 
of Artemis. There was a festival celebrated to 
her honour at Athens under this name. (See Did, 
of Antiq.) 

Agryle. [Agraulk ] 

Agyieus ( Ay vtevs), a surname of Apollo, as the 
protector of the streets and public places. 

Agylla (* AyvAXa), the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere. 

Agyrium Ay vpiov : ’Ayi jpivaios, Agyrinensis ; 
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S. Fihpo d'Argiro ), a town in Sicily on the Cya- 
mosorus, N. W. of Centunpae and N. E. of Enna, 
the birth-place of the historian Diodorus. 

Agyrrhius (* Ay an Athenian, after being 

in prison many years for embezzlement of public 
money, obtained about b. c. 895 the restoration of 
the Theoncon, and also tripled the pay for attend- 
ing the assembly : hence he became so popular, that 
he was appointed general in 389. 

Ahala, Servillus, the name of several distin- 
guished Romans, who held various high offices m 
the state from b. c. 478 to 342. Of these the best 
known is C. Servilius Ahala, raagister equitum in 
439 to the dictator L. Cmcmnatus, when he slew 
Sp. Maelius in the forum, because he refused 
to appear before the dictator. Ahala was after- 
wards brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

Aharna, a town in Etruria, N. E. of Volsinii. 

Ahenobarbus, Domltlus, the name of a distin- 
guished Roman family. They are said to have 
obtained the surname of Ahenobarbus, l. e. “Brazen- 
Beard” or “ Red-Beard,” because the Dioscuri an- 
nounced to one of their ancestors the victory of the 
Romans over the Latins at lake Regillus (b. c. 
496), and, to confirm the truth of what they said, 
stroked his black hair and beard, which imme- 
diately became red —1. Cn., plebeian aedile b. c. 
196, praetor 194, and consul 192, when he fought 
against the Bon.— 2. Cn., son of No. 1, consul 
suffectus in 162.— 3. Cn., son of No 2, consul 
122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, in 121, at 
the confluence of the Sulga and Rhodanus. He 
was censor m 115 with Caecihus Metellus. The 
Via Domitia m Gaul was made by him —4. Cn., 
son of No 3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law ( Lex Domitia), by which the 
election of the priests was transferred from the col- 
legia to the people. The people afterwards elected 
him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. He was 
consul in 96, and censor in 92, with Licinius 
Crassus, the orator. In his censorship he and his ! 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhetori- 
cians . but otherwise their censorship was marked 
by their violent disputes.— 5. L., brother of No. 
4, praetor in Sicily, probably m 96, and consul in 
94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and was mur- 
dered at Rome in 82, by order of the younger 
Marius.— 6. Cn., son of No. 4, married Cornelia, 
daughter of L. Cinna, consul m 87, and joined the 
Marian party. He was proscribed by Sulla in 82, 
and fled to Africa, where he was defeated and 
killed by Cn. Pompey in 81.— 7. L., son of No. 
4, married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was 
a stanch and courageous supporter of the aristocra- 
tical party. He was aedile m 61, praetor m 58, 
and consul in 54. On the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 he threw himself mto Coifimum, 
but was compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Pompey in 
Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
where he commanded the left wing, and, according 
to Cicero’s assertion in the second Philippic, by the 
hand of Antony.— 8. Cn., son of No. 7, was taken 
with his father at Corfinium (49), was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy 
in 46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar’s death in 44, he commanded the republican 
fleet in the Ionian sea. He afterwards became 
reconciled to Antony, whom he accompanied in his 
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campaign against the Parthians in 36. He was 
consul in 32, and deserted to Augustus shortly be- 
fore the battle of Actium.— 9. L., son of No. 8 
married Antonia, the daughter of Antony by Oc- 
tavia ; was aedile in 22, and consul in 16 ; and 
after his consulship, commanded the Roman army 
in Germany and crossed the Elbe. He died a. d. 

25 —10. Cn., son of No. 9, consul a. d. 32, mar- 
ried Agrippina, daughter of Germamcus, and was 
father of the emperor Nero. [Agrippina.] 

Ajax (Afar) 1. Son of Telamon, king of Sa- 
lamis, by Periboea or Enboea, and grandson of 
Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax the Telamoman, 
Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of 0 ileus, is always distinguished from 
the former by some epithet. He sailed against 
Troy in 12 ships, and is represented m the Iliad 
as second only to Achilles in bravery, and as the 
hero most worthy, m the absence of Achilles, to 
contend with Hector. In the contest for the ar- 
mour of Achilles, he was conquered by Ulysses, 
and this, says Homer, was the cause of his death 
( Od . xi. 541, seq.) Homer gives no further par- 
ticulars respecting his death ; but later poets relate 
that his defeat by Ulysses threw him into an awful 
state of madness ; that he rushed from his tent and 
slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, fancying 
they were his enemies ; and that at length he put 
an end to his own life. From his blood there 
sprang up a purple flower bearing the letters at on 
its leaves, which were at once the initials of his 
name and expressive of a Bigh. Homer does not 
mention his mistress Tecmessa. Ajax was wor- 
shipped in Salamis, and was honoured with a fes 
tival (AlavTua). He was also worshipped at 
Athens, and one of the Attic tribes { Acantib ) was 
called after him.— 2. Son of Oileus, king of the 
Locnans, also called the lesser Ajax, sailed against 
Troy in 40 ships. He is described as small of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass {Aivo6wp^\ but 
is brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing the spear, 
and, next to Achilles, the most swift-footed among 
the Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel -was 
wrecked on the Whirling Rocks (Tvpal irerpat ) ; 
he himself got safe upon a rock through the as- 
sistance of Poseidon ; but as he boasted that he 
would escape m defiance of the immortals, Poseidon 
split the rock with his tndent, and Ajax was swal- 
lowed up by the sea. This is the account of Homer, 
but his death is rebated somewhat differently by 
Virgil and other writers, who also tell us that the 
anger of Athena was excited against him, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated Cas- 
sandra in the temple of the goddess, where she had 
taken refuge. The Opuntian Locnans worshipped 
Ajax as their national hero. 

Aides CAfSTjs). [Hades.] 

Aidoneus (’A iliwvcvs). 1. A lengthened form 
of Aides . [Hades.]— 2. A mythical king of the 
Molossians m Epinis, husband of Persephone, and 
father of Core. When Theseus and Pinthous at- 
tempted to carry off Core, Aidoneus had Pirithous 
killed by Cerberus, and kept Theseus m captivity 
till he was released by Hercules 

Aius Lochtius or Loquens, a Roman divinity. 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (b. c. 
390) a voice w'as heard at Rome in the Via nova, 
during the silence of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approaching. No attention was at the 
time paid to the warning, but the Romans after- * 
I wards erected on the spot where the voice had been 
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heard, an altar with a sacred enclosure around it, 
to Aius Locutius, or the “ Announcing Speaker.” 

Al&banda (tj *A KdiavSa or rh *A\d§avba : 
*A\a€avfie bs or *A\d6avSos : Arabissar), an inland 
town of Caria, near the Marsyas, to the S. of the 
Maeander, was situated between two hills : it was 
a prosperous place, but one of the most corrupt 
and luxurious towns m Asia Minor. Under the 
Romans it was the seat of a conventus juridicus. 

Alabon (*A\a€wv), a river and town m Sicily, 
N. of Syracuse. 

Alagonia (’AXayovla), a town of the Eleuthero- 
Laconians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

AlalcSmenae (*AKa\Ko/j.evai : ’AAaXKo/xwaios, 
’AAaA KOfAtvievs). 1 . {Sulinari), an ancient town 
of Boeotia, E. of Coronea, with a temple of 
Athene, who is said to have been born in the 
town, and who was hence called Alafcomeneis 
(’AAaA Kopivyis, i'5os). The name of the town 
was derived either from Alalcomenia, a daughter 
of Ogyges, or from the Boeotian hero Alalcomenes. 
—2. A town m Ithaca, or m the island Astena, 
between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Alalia. [Aleria.] 

Alani (’AA aw/, *AA avvoi, i. e. mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch of the Massage tae. 
They were a nation of warlike horsemen They 
are first found about the E. part of the Caucasus, 
in the country called Albania, which appears to he 
only another form of the same name. In the reign 
of Vespasian they made incursions into Media and 
Armenia ; and at a later time they pressed into 
Europe, as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, 
where, towards the end of the 5th century, they 
were routed by the Huns, who then compelled them 
to become their allies. In a. d. 406, some of the 
Alain took part with the Vandals in their irruption 
into Gaul and Spam, where they gradually disap- 
pear from history. 

Alaricus, in German Al-nc, i. c. “ All-rich,” 
elected king of the Visigoths in a n. 398, had 
previously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius. He twice invaded Italy, hist m a d. 
402-— 403, when he was defeated by Stilicho at 
the battle of Pollentia, and a second time m 408 — 
410 ; m his second invasion he took and plundered 
Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died shortly 
afterwards at Consentia m Bruttium, while pre- 
paring to unade Sicily. 

Alastor (’AAcurrap). 1 . A surname of Zeus 
as the avenger of evil, and also m general any 
deity who avenges wicked deeds.— 2. A Lycian, 
and companion ot Sarpedon, slain by Ulj sses 

Alba Silvius, one of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Latinus, reigned 39 years 

Alba. 1 . (Abla), a town of the Bastitani in 
Spam.— 2 . ( Alvanna ), a town of the B.uduli m 
Spam.— 3 . Augusta ( Aulps , nr. Durance), a 
town of the Elicoci in Gallia Narboncnsis — 4. 
Fftcentia or Fucentis (Albenses: Alba or Albi), 
a town of the Marsi, and subsequently a Homan 
colony, was situated on a lofty rock near the lake 
Fucinus. It was a strong fortress, and was used 
by the Romans as a state prison.— 5. Longa 
(Albani), the most ancient town m Lalmm, is said 
to have been built by Ascanius, and to have 
founded Rome. It was called Longa, from its 
stretching m a long line down the Alban 
Mount towards the Alban Lake, perhaps near the 
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modem convent of Palazxolo. It was destroyed 
by Tullus Hostilius, and was never rebuilt: its 
inhabitants were removed to Rome. At a later 
time the surrounding country, which was highly 
cultivated and covered with vineyards, was studded 
with the splendid villas of the Roman aristocracy 
and emperors (Pompey’s, Donntian’s, &c), each 
of which was called Albanum , and out of which a 
new town at length grew, also called Albanum 
( Albano ), on the Appian road, ruins of which are 
extant.— 6. Pompeia (Albenses Pompeiam : Alba), 
a town in Liguria, founded by Scipio Afncanus I., 
and colonized by Pompems Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania ( y A\6avla . *Ak€avol, Albani; Schirwan 
and part of Daghestan , in the S.E. pait of Georgia ), 
a country of Asia on the W. side of the Caspian, 
extending from the rivers Cyrus and Araxes on 
the S. to M. Ceraumus (the E. part of the Cau- 
casus) on the N., and bounded on the W. by 
Iberia. It was a fertile plain, abounding m pasture 
and vineyards ; but the inhabitants weie fierce and 
warlike. They were a Scythian tribe, probably a 
branch of the Massagetae, and identical with the 
Alani. The Romans first became acquainted with 
them at the time of the Mithridatic war, when 
they encountered Pompey with a large army. 

Albanum. [Alba, No. 5 ] 

Albanus Lacus ( Lago di Albano'), a small lake 
about 5 miles m circumference, W. ot the Mons 
Albanus between Bovillae and Alba Longa, is the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and is many hundred 
feet deep. The emissarium which the Romans 
bored through the solid rock during the siege of 
Veil, m order to carry off the superfluous water of 
the lake, is extant at the present day. 

Albanus Mons ( Monte Cavo or Albano), was, 
in its narrower signification, the mountain m La- 
tiura on whose declivity the town of Alba Longa 
was situated. It was the sacred mountain of the 
Latins, on which the rriigious festivals of the 
Latin League were celebrated (Fenae Latmae ), 
and on its highest summit was the temple of Jupi- 
ter Latiaris, to which the Roman generals ascended 
in triumph, when this honour was denied them in 
Rome. The Mons Albanus m its wider significa- 
tion included the Mons Algid us and the moun- 
tains about Tusculum 

Albi Montes, a lofty range of mountains in the 
W. of Crete, 300 stadia m length, co\eied with 
snow the greater part of the vear. 

Albici (’A \6ioikoi, ’AAf Uus), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains noith of Massilia. 

Albingaunum. [Albium Ingaunum.] 

Albinovanus, C. Pedo, a friend of Ovid, who 
addresses to him one of h.s Epistles fiom Pontus 
(iv. 10). Three Latin elegies are attributed to 
Albinovanus, printed by Wernsdorf, m his FoCtae 
Latim Mmores , vol. lii. iv , and by Mcmeckc, Qued- 
linburg, 1819. 

Albinovanus, P. Tullius, belonged to the Ma- 
rian party, was proscribed in B.c. 87, but was 
pardoned by Sulla m 81, in consequence of his put- 
ting to death many of the officers of Norbanus, 
whom he had invited to a banquet at Arimmum. 

Albinus or Albus, Postumius, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members of 
which held the highest offices of the state fiom the 
commencement of the republic to its downfal.— 1. 
A., sumamed Fegtllensis , dictator B. c. 498, when 
he conquered the Latins in the great battle near 
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lake Regillus, and consul 496, in which year some 
of the annals placed the battle.— 2. Sp., consul 
466, and a member of the first decern virate 451.— 
3. Sp., consul 344, and again 32 1 . In the latter 
year he marched against the Sammtes, but was de- 
feated near Caudium, and obliged to surrender with 
his whole army, who were sent under the yoke. 
The senate, on the advice of Albums, refused to 
ratify the peace which he had made with the Sam- 
nites, and resolved that all persons who had sworn 
to the peace should be given up to the Sammtes, 
but they refused to accept them.— 4. L., consul 
234, and again 229. In 216 he was praetor, and 
was killed m battle by the Boil.— 5. Sp., consul 
in 186, when the senatusconsultum was passed, 
which is extant, for suppressing the worship of 
Bacchus in Rome. He died in 179 —6. A., con- 
sul 1 80, when he fought against the Ligurians, and 
censor 174. He was subsequently engaged in 
many public missions. Livy calls him Luscus, from 
which it would seem that he was blind of one eye 
—7. L., praetor 180, m Further Spam, where he 
remained two years, and conquered the Vaccaci and 
Lusitani. lie was consul in 173, and afterwards 
served under Acmilius Paulus in Macedonia in 
168 —8. A., consul 151, accompanied L.Mummius 
into Greece in 146. He was well acquainted with 
Greek litoiature,and wrote m that language a poem 
and a Roman history, which is censuxed by Poly- 
bius — 9. Sp., consul 110, carried on war against 
Juguitha in Numidia,but effected nothing When 
Albums departed from Africa, he left his brother 
Aulus m command, who was defeated by Jugurtha. 
Spurius was condemned by the Manuka Lex, as 
guilty of treasonable practices with Jugurtha —10. 
A., consul 13. c. 99, with M. Antomus, is said by 
Cicero to ha\c been a good speaker. 

Albums (’AASiVor), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna m the 2nd century after Christ, 
and wrote an Introduction to the Dialogue* of Plato, 
which contains hardly any thing of importance. — 
Editions. In the first edition of Fabncius’s liibl 
Grace \ol n , aud prefixed to Et wall’s edition of 
three dialogues of Plato, Oxon. 1771 ; and to 
Fischei’s foui dialogues of Plato, Lips. 1783. 

Albums, Clodius, whose full name was Decimus 
Clodtus Ceiomus Septimius Albinus, was born at 
Adruinetum in Africa. The emperor Commodus 
made him governor of Gaul and afterwards of 
Britain, where he was on the death of Commodus 
in A. d. 192. In order to secure the neutrality of 
Albinos, Septimius Severus made him Caesar , but 
after Severus had defeated Ins rivals, he turned his 
arms against Albums. A great battle was fought 
between them at Lugdunum (Lyons), m Gaul, the 
19th of Febtuary, 197, m which Albums was de- 
feated and killed. 

Albion or AlSblon (’AA§iW, *AA€§iW), son of 
Poseidon and brother of Dercynus or Bergion, 
with whom he attacked Hercules, when he passed 
through their country (Liguria) with the oxen of 
Geryon. They were slam by Hercules. 

Albion, another name of Britannia, the white 
land, from its white cliffs opposite the coast of 
Gaul. 

Albis ( Elbe ), one of the great nvers m Germany, 
the most easterly which the Romans became ac- 
quainted with, uses according to Tacitus in the 
country of the Hermunduri. The Romans reached 
the Elbe for the first time in b. c. 9 under Diusus, 
and crossed it for the first time in u. c. 3 under 
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Domitius Ahenobarbus. The last Roman general 
who saw the Elbe was Tiberius m a. r>. 5. 

Alblum Ingaunum or Albing&unum (Al- 
bengo ), a town of the Ingaum on the coast of Li- 
guria, and a municipium. 

Alblum Intemelium or Albintemelium (Vm- 
hmigha), a town of the Intemelii on the coast of 
Liguria, and a municipium. 

T. Albuclus or Albutius, studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect ; he was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, but was satirized 
by Lucilms on account of his affecting on every 
occasion the Greek language and philosophy. He 
was praetor m Sardinia m b. c. 1 05 ; and m 1 03 
was accused of repetundae by C. Julius Caesar, and 
condemned. He retired to Athens and pursued 
the study of philosophy. 

AlbiUa, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 

Albiilae Aquae [Albunea.] 

Alb tinea or Albuna, a prophetic nymph or 
Sybil, to vhom a grove was consecrated m the 
neighbourhood of Tibur (Tivoli), with a fountain 
and a temple. This fountain was the largest of 
the Albulae aquae, still called Acque Alhule , 
sulphureous springs at Tibur, which flow into the 
Amo. Near it was the oracle of Faunus Fati- 
dicus The temple is still extant at Tivoli. 

Alburnus Mons, a mountain in Lucania, co- 
vered with wood, behind Paestum. 

Alcaeus (’AA«:a?oy), son of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and father of Amphitryon and Anaxo. 

Alcaeus. 1. Of M j tilene m Lesbos, the earliest 
of the Aeolian lyric poets, began to flourish about 
b c 611. In the war between the Athenians and 
Mytilenaeans for the possession of Sigeum (bc, 
606) he incurred the disgrace of leaving his arms 
on the field of .battle . these arms were hung up 
as a trophy by the Athenians m the temple of 
Pallas at Sigeum. Alcaeus took an active part in 
the struggles between the nobles and people of 
Mytilene he belonged by birth to the nobles and 
was driven into exile with his brother Antimem- 
das, when the popular party got the upper hand. 
He attempted by force of arms to regain his 
country , but all his attempts were frustrated by 
Pittacus, who had been chosen by the people 
Aesymnetes or dictator for the pin pose of resisting 
him and the other exiles. Alcaeus and his brother 
afterwaids traielled into various countries: the 
time of his death is uncertain. Some fragments of 
his poems which remain, and the excellent imita- 
tions of Horace, enable us to understand something 
of their character. Those which have received the 
highest praise are his warlike odes, m which he 
tried to rouse the spirits of the nobles, the Alcaei 
ininaces Camenae of Horace ( Cann . iv. 9 7). In 
others he described the hardships of exile, and his 
perils by sea ( dura navis , duni fugae mala , duia 
belli , Hoi. Carm. n. 13. 27). Alcaeus ip -aid to 
have invented the well-known Alcaic metre. — 
Editions. By Mattbiae, Alcaei Myttlenaei reliquiae , 
Lips 1 827 , and by Bergk, m Poetae Lynci Graeci , 
Lips. 1 843 —2. A comic poet at Athens, flourished 
about b. c 388, and exhibited plays of that mixed 
comedy, which formed the transition between the 
old and the middle— 3. Of Messene, the author of' 
22 epigrams in the Greek anthology, written be- 
tween b c 219 and 196. 

Alckmenes (’AAKajueVrjs). 1. Son of Teleclus, 
king of Sparta, fiom b. a 779 to 742^—2. A sta- 
tuary of Athens flourished from b. c. 444 to 400 
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and was the most famous of the pupils of Phidias. 
His greatest work was a statue of Aphrodite. 

Alcander (*AA tcavtipos), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when his 
fellow-citizens were discontented with the laws he 
proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the outrage, and 
thus converted Alcander into one of his warmest 
friends. 

Alcathoe or AloIthSe (*A \Ka66r] or ’A \Kt86rj), 
daughter of Mrnyas, refused with her sisters Lcu- 
cippe and Arsippe to join in the worship of Diony- 
sus when it was introduced into Boeotia, and were 
accordingly changed by the god into bats, and their 
work into vines. See Diet, of Ant. art. Agrtoma. 

AlcS.th.6us (*A \k6.6oos). 1 . Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, brother of Atreus and Thyestes, ob- 
tained as his wife Euaechme, the daughter of Mc- 
garcus, by slaying the Cithaeronian lion, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. He 
restored the walls of Megara, in which work he was 
assisted by Apollo. The stone upon which the 
god used to place his lyre while he was at work, 
was believed, even in late times, to give forth a 
sound, when struck, similar to that of a lyre (Ov. 
Met. viil 15).— 2. Son of Aesyetes and husband 
of Hippodamia, the daughter of Anchises and 
sister of Aeneas, was one of the bravest of the 
Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, and was slain 
by Idomeneus. 

Alcestis or Alceste (*A Xtcoans or ’AWor??), 
daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, wife of Admetus, 
died m place of her husband. [Admetus ] 

AlcStas (*AA«€Tas), two kings of Epirus. L 
Son of Tharypus, was expelled from his kingdom, 
and was restored by the elder Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse. He was the ally of the Athenians m b c. 
373.-2, Son of Arymbas, and grandson of Al- 
cetas I., reigned b. c 31 3 — 303, and was put to 
death by his subjects. 

Alcetas. 1. King of Macedonia, reigned 2.0 
years, and was father of Amyntas I.— 2. Bi other 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of Alex- 
ander’s generals. On the death of Alexander, he 
espoused his brother’s party, and upon the murder 
of the latter in Egypt m 321, he joined Eumenes. 
He killed himself at Temiessus in Pisidia m 320, 
to avoid falling into the hands of Antigonus. 

Alcibiades ( i A\Ki€idSi]s), son of Clinias and 
Dmomache, was bom at Athens about b. c. 450, 
and on the death of his father m 447, was brought 
up by his relation Pericles He possessed a beau- 
tiful person, transcendent abilities, and great 
wealth, which received a large accession through 
his marriage with Hipparete, the daughter of Hip- 
ponlcus. His youth was disgraced by his amours 
and debaucheries, and Socrates, who saw his vast 
capabilities, attempted to win him to the paths of 
virtue, but m vam. Their intimacy was strength- 
ened by mutual services. At the battle of Potidaea 
(b. c. 432) his life was Baved by Socrates, and at 
that of Dehum (424) he saved the life of Socrates. 
He did not take much part m public a (fairs till 
after the death of Cleon (422), but he then became 
one of the leading politicians, and the head of the 
war party in opposition to Nicias. Enraged at the 
affront put upon him by the Lacedaemonians, 
who had not chosen to employ his intervention 
in the negotiations which ended m the peace of 
421, and had preferred Nicias to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance with Argos, 
MantinSa, and Elis, and to attack the allies of 
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Sparta. In 415 he was foremost among the advo- 
cates of the Sicilian expedition, which he believed 
would be a step towards the conquest of Italy, Car- 
thage, and Peloponnesus. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, there occurred the 
mysterious mutilation of the Hermes-busts, which 
the popular fears connected in some unaccountable 
manner with an attempt to overthrow the Athenian 
constitution. Alcibiades was charged with being 
the ringleader m this attempt. He had been al- 
ready appointed along with Nicias and Lamachus 
as commander of the expedition to Sicily, and he 
now demanded an investigation before he set sail. 
This, however, las enemies would not grant ; as 
they hoped to increase the popular odium against 
him m his absence. He was therefore obliged to 
depart for Sicily ; but he had not been there long, 
before he was recalled to stand his trial. On Ins 
return homewards, he managed to escape at Thuni, 
and thence proceeded to Sparta, where he acted as 
the avowed enemy of his country. At Athens 
sentence of death was passed upon him, and his 
property was confiscated. At Sparta he rendered 
himself popular by the facility with which he 
adopted the Spartan manners ; but the machina- 
tions of his enemy Agis II. induced him to 
abandon the Spartans and take refuge with Tis- 
saphernes (412), whose favour he soon gained. 
Through his influence Tissaphemes deserted the 
Spartans and professed his willingness to assist the 
Athenians, who accordingly recalled Alcibiades 
from banishment in 411. He did not immediately 
leturn to Athens, but remained abroad for the next 
4 years, during which the Athenians under Ins 
command gamed the victories of Cynossema, Aby- 
dos, and Cyzicus, and got possession of Chalcedon 
and Byzantium. In 407 he returned to Athens, 
where he was received with great euthusiasra, and 
was appointed cornmander-m-chief of all the land 
and sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, occa- 
sioned during his absence by the imprudence of 
his lieutenant, Antiochus, furnished his enemies 
with a handle against him, and he was superseded 
m his command (b c. 40G), He now went into 
voluntary exile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, wheie he made war 
on the neighbouring Thracians. Before the fatal 
battle of Aegos-Potami (405), he gave an in- 
effectual warning to the Athenian generals. After 
the fall of Athens (404), he was condemned to 
banishment, and took refuge with Pharnabazus ; 
he was about to proceed to the court of Arta- 
xerxes, when one night his house was surrounded 
by a band of armed men, and set on fne. He 
rushed out sword in hand, but fell, pierced with 
arrows (404). The assassins were probably either 
employed by the Spartans, or by the brothers of a 
lady whom Alcibiades had seduced He left a son 
by his wife Hipparete, named Alcibiades, who 
never distinguished himself. It was for him that 
Isocrates wrote the speech Tlepl rou Z ci/yovs. 

Alcidamas (’AAaaSajias), a Gieek rhetorician, of 
Elaea m Acolis, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of lioigias, 
and resided at Athens between b c. 432 and 411. 
His works were characterised by pompous diction 
and the extravagant use of poetical epithets and 
phrases There are two declamations extant which 
bear his name, entitled Ulysses , and On the So- 
phists, but they were probably not written by him. 
Editions . — In Reiske’s Oratores Graeai , vol. vni., 
and m Bekker’s Oratores Atttd , vol. vii. 
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ALCIDAS. * 

Alcldas (*AA KlSas Dor. = 'AXtceltiris), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet in the Peloponnesian war, 
B. o. 428—427. In the former year he was sent 
to Mytilene, and in the latter to Corcyra. 

Alcldes (*A\Kel87is), a name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more especially of Hercules, 
the grandson ot Alcaeus. 

Aldmede (’AAKijuefrrj), daughter of Phylacus 
and Clymene, wife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

Alcunus (Avltus) Alethlus, the writer of 7 
short poems, a rhetoncian m Aquitania, in Gaul, is 
spoken of m terms of praise by Sidonms Apol- 
linans, and Ausonms — Editions. In Meier’s A ntho- 
logia Latina , ed. 254 — 260, and in vVcmsdorf’s 
Poctae Latini Mmores , vol. vi. 

Alclnous (*A XkIvoos). 1. Son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the story 
of the Argonauts, and still more in the Odyssey. 
Homer represents him as the happy ruler of the 
Phaeacians in the island of Scheria, who has by 
Arete five sons and one daughter, Nausicaa. The 
way in which he received Ulysses, ad the stories 
which the latter related to the King about his 
wanderings, occupy a considerable portion of the 
Odyssey (books vi. to xin.).— 2. A Platonic philo- 
sopher, who probably lived under the Caesars, 
wrote a work entitled Epitome of the Doctrines of 
Plato. — Editions. By Fell, Oxon. 1667, and by 
J. F. Fischer, Lips. 1783, 8vo. 

Alciphron (^A\Kl<ppoav\ the most distinguished 
of the Greek epistolary writers, was perhaps a con- 
temporary of Lucian, about A. d. 180. The letters 
(113 m number, m 3 books) are written by ficti- 
tious personages, and the language is distinguished 
by its purity and elegance. The new Attic comedy 
was the principal source from which the author de- 
rived his information respecting the characters and 
manners which he describes, and for this reason 
they contain much valuable information about th* 
private life of the Athenians of that time — Edi- 
tions. By Bergler, Lips. 1715, and by Wagner, 
Lips. 1798. 

Alclthde. [Alcathoe.] 

Alcmaeon (*A Aicpalwv). 1. Son of Amphiaraus 
and Enphyle, and brother of Amphilochus. His 
mother was induced by the necklace of Harmonia, 
which she received from Polynices, to persuade her 
husband Amphiaraus to take part m the expedition 
against Thebes ; and as he knew he should perish 
there, he enjoined his sons to kill their mother as 
soon as they should be grown up. Alcmaeon took 
part m the expedition of the Epigoni against Thebes, 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
city, he slew his mother according to the injunction 
of his father. For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Hrinnyes. He went to Phe- 
geus m Psophis, and being purified by the latter, 
he married his daughter Arsmoe or Alphesiboea, to 
whom he gavo the necklace and peplus of Har- 
monia. But as the land of this country ceased to 
bear on account of its harbouring a matricide, he 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. The god Achelous 
gave him his daughter Callirrhoe m marriage ; and 
as the latter wished to possess the necklace and 
peplus of Harmonia, Alcmaeon went to Psophis 
and obtained them from Phegeus, under the pre- 
text of dedicating them at Delphi ; but when 
Phegeus heard that the treasures were fetched for 
Callirrhoe, he caused his sons to murder Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon was worshipped as a hero at Thebes, 
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and at Psophis his tomb was shown, surrounded 
with cypresses.— 2. Son of Megacles, was greatly 
enriched by Croesus.— 3. Of Crotona in Italy, 
said to have been a pupil of Pythagoras, though* 
this is very doubtful. He is said to have been the 
first person who dissected animals, and he made 
some important discoveries in anatomy and natural 
philosophy. He wrote several medical and philo- 
sophical works, which are lost. 

Alcmaeonldae (*A\KfjLaia>vi8cu), a noble family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space in Grecian 
history from b. c. 750 to 400. They were a branch 
of the family of the Nelldae, who wc^e driven out 
of Pylus m Messenia by the Dorians, and settled 
at Athens. In consequence of the way in which 
Megacles, one of the family, treated the insurgents 
under Cylon (b. c. 612), they brought upon them- 
selves the guilt ot sacrilege, and were m consequence 
banished from Athens, about 595. About 560 
they returned from exile, but were again expelled 
by Pisistratus. In 548 they contracted with the 
Amphictyomc council to rebuild the temple of 
Delphi, and obtained great popularity throughout 
Greece by executing the work m a style of mag- 
nificence which *much exceeded their engagement. 
On the expulsion of Hippias m 510, they were 
again restored to Athens. They now joined the 
popular party, and CJisthenes, who was at that time 
the head of the family, gave a new constitution to 
Athens. [Clisthenes.] 

Aleman (?A\k/a&i/, also called *AAiefxaiu>v\ the 
chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when 
very young, and was emancipated by his master, 
who discovered his genius. He probably flourished 
about b. c. 631, and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messenian 
war. He is said to have died, like Sulla, of the 
morbus pedicularis. Aleman’s poems were com- 
prised m 6 books : many of them were erotic, 
and he is said by some ancient writers to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. His metres 
were very various. The Cretic hexameter was 
named Alcmanic, from his being its inventor. His 
dialect was the Spartan Done, with an intermixture 
of the Aeolic. The Alexandrian grammarians placed 
Aleman at the head of their canon of the 9 lyric 
poets. The fragments of his poems are edited by 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; and by Bergk,in Poetae 
Lynci Graeci, 1843. 

AlcmenS (’AAk/x^wj), daughter of Electiyon, 
king of Mycenae, by Anaxc or Lysidice. The 
brothers of Alcmene were slain by the sons of Pte- 
relaus ; and their father set out to avenge their 
death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom and 
his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon was to 
marry. But Amphitryon having unintentionally 
killed Electryon before the marriage, Sthenclus ex- 
pelled both Amphitryon and Alcmene, who wont 
to Thebes. But here, instead of marrying Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene declared that she would only marry 
the man who should avenge the death of her bro- 
thers. Amphitryon undertook the task, and invited 
Creon of Thebes to assist him. During his absence, 
Zeus, in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited 
Alcmene, and, pretending to be her husband, re- 
lated m what way he had avenged the death of 
her brothers. Amphitryon himself returned the 
next day ; Alcmene became the mother of Hercules 
by Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. [Her- 
cules.] After the death of Amphitryon, Alcmene 
* '■v 
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married Rhadamanthys, at Ocalla in Boeotia. 
When Hercules was raised to the rank of a god, 
Alcmene, fearing Eurystheus, fled with the sons of 
Hercules to Athens. 

Alcjfcne or Halcfdne (’A \kv6vji). 1. A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and beloved by Po- 
seidon. mm 2. Daughter of Aeolus and Enarete or 
Aegiale, and wife of Ceyx. They lived so happily 
that they were presumptuous enough to call each 
other Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus metamor- 
phosed them into birds, alcyon and ceyx. Others 
relate that Ceyx perished m a shipwreck, that Al- 
cyone for grief threw herself into the sea, and that 
the gods, out of compassion, changed the two into 
birds. It was fabled, that during the seven days 
before, and as many after, the shortest day of the 
year, while the bird alcyon was breeding, there 
always prevailed calms at sea. 

Alcjwneus (’Aakuopcus), a giant, killed by Her- 
cules at the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Ale^bninm M&re (fl ’A KkvovIs SaAacrcra), the 
E. part of the Corinthian gulf. 

AlSa (*AAea), a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinea, and Tegea. 
Her temple at the latter place was one of the most 
celebrated in Greece. It is said to have been built 
by Aleus, son of Aphidas, king of Tegea, from 
whom the goddess is supposed to have derived this 
surname. 

Alea (*AA€a : ’AAeus), a town in Arcadia, E of 
the Stymphalian lake, with a celebrated temple of 
Athena, the rains of which are near Piali. 

Aleblon. [Albion.] 

Alecto. [ Eumenides.] 

Aleman ni or Alamanm or Alamani (from the 
German a lie Manner , all men), a confederacy of 
German tnbes, chiefly of Suevic extraction, be- 
tween the Danube, the Rhine, and the Mam, 
though we subsequently find them extending their 
territories as far as the Alps and the Jura. The 
different tribes of the confederacy were governed 
by their own kings, but m time of war they obeyed a 
common leader. They were brave and warlike, and 
proved formidable enemies to the Romans. They 
first came into contact with the Romans in the reign 
of Caracalla, who assumed the surname of Aleman- 
nicus on account of a pretended victory over them 
(a. d. 214). They were attacked by Alexander 
Severus (234), and by Maximin (237). They 
invaded Italy in 270, but were driven back by 
Aurelian, and were again defeated by Probus in 
282. After this time they continually invaded 
the Roman dominions in Germany, and, though 
defeated by Constantius I., Julian (357), Valen- 
tinian, and Gratian, they gradually became more 
and more powerful, and in the fifth century were 
in possession of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

AlMa (*AA tpia : ’AAccA la in Herod.), one of the 
chief cities of Corsica, on the E. of the island, on 
the S. bank of the river Rbotanus ( Tangnano ) 
near its mouth. It was founded by the Phocaeans 
B. c. 564, was plundered by L. Scipio in the first 
Punic war, and was made a Roman colony by Sulla. 

AlSsa. [Halesa.] 

AlSsla (*AA corfa), an ancient town of the Man- 
dubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have been 
founded by Hercules, and situated on a high hill 
(now Auxoh), which was washed by the two 
rivers Lutosa (Oze) and Osera ( Ozeratn ). It was 
taken and destroyed by Caesar, in b. c. 52, after a 
memorable siege, but was afterwards rebuilt. 
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Al&tiae (’AAscfru), a town in Laconia, W. of 
Sparta, on the road to Pherae. 

AlSiIum (’AA el(rwv\ a town in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, afterwards called Alesiaeum . 

Alesius Moils (t b *AA foiov tfpos), a mountain 
in Arcadia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grove of Demeter. 

Aletes (’A A Jirris), son of Ilippotes and a de- 
scendant of Hercules, is said to have taken posses- 
sion of Corinth, and to have expelled the Sisyphids, 
30 years after the first invasion of Peloponnesus 
by the Heraclids. His family, called the Aletidae, 
maintained themselves at Corinth down to the time 
of Bacchis. 

Aletlum (Aletlnus), a town of Calabria. 

Aletrlum or Alatrlum (Aletrinas, -atis : Ala - 
tri), an ancient town of the Hemici, subsequently a 
municipium and a Roman colony, W. of Sora and 
E. of Anagnia. 

Aleu&dae. [Aleuas.] 

Aleuas (’AAeuas), a descendant of Hercules, was 
the ruler of Larissa m Thessaly, and the reputed 
founder of the celebrated family of the A1 euadae. Be- 
fore the time of Pisistratus (b.c 560), the family of 
the A1 euadae appears to have become divided into 
two branches, the Aleuadae and the Scopadae. The 
Scopadae inhabited Crannon and perhaps Pharsalus 
also, while the mam branch, the Aleuadae, re- 
mained at Larissa. The influence of the families, 
however, was not confined to these towns, but ex- 
tended more or less over the greater part of Thes- 
saly. They formed in reality a powerful aristocratic 
party m opposition to the great body of the Thes- 
salians. In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (480), 
the Aleuadae espoused the cause of the Persians, 
and the family continued to be the predominant 
one in Thessaly for a long time afterwards. But 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war (404), 
another Thessalian family, the dynasts of Pherae, 
gradually rose to power and influence, and gave a 
great shock to the power of the Aleuadae. The 
most formidable of these princes was Jason of 
Pherae, who succeeded, after various struggles, in 
raising himself to the dignity of Tagus, or supreme 
ruler of Thessaly. [Jason.] 

Aleus. [Alea.] 

Alex or HaZex ( Alece ), a small river in S. 
Italy, was the boundary between the territory of 
Rhegium and of the Locri Epizephyrn. 

Alexander ( 5 AA efavSpos), the usual name of 
Paris m the Iliad. 

Alexander Severus. [Severus.] 

Alexander. I. Minor Historical Persons . 

1. Son of Aeropus, a native of the Macedonian 
district called Lyncestis, whence he is usually called 
Alexander Lyncestes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, b. c. 336, but was pardoned 
by Alexander the Great. He accompanied Alex- 
ander to Asia ; but m 334 he was detected in 
carrying on a treasonable correspondence with Da- 
rius, was kept in confinement and put to death in 
330.— 2. Son of Antonius the triumvir, and 
Cleopatra, born with his twin-sister Cleopatra, B.c. 
40. After the battle of Actium they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously edu- 
cated by Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with her 
own children. —3. Eldest son of AristobulUB TL 9 
king of Judaea, rose in arms m b. c. 57, against 
Hyrcanus, who was supported by the Romani. 
Alexander was defeated by the Romans in 56 and 
55, and was put to death by Pompey at Antioch 
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in 49.-4. Third son of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia, by Thessalonica, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In his quarrel with his elder brother 
Antipater for the government [Antipatkr], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, by the latter of whom he was 
murdered b.c. 294.-5. Jannaeus, the son of 
Joannes Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus I., 
king of the Jews B. c. 104 — 77. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he was engaged m war 
with Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyprus ; and sub- 
sequently he had to carry on for six years a dan- 
gerous struggle with his own subjects, to whom he 
had rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. He signalized his 
victory by the most frightful butchery of his sub- 
jects.— 6. Surnamed Isius, the chief commander 
of the Aetolians, took an active part in opposing 
Philip of Macedonia (b.c. 198, 197), and m the 
various negotiations with the Romans.— 7. Tyrant 
of Pherae, was a relation of Jason, and succeeded 
either Polydorus or Polyphron, as Tagus of Thes- 
saly, about B c. 369. In consequence of his ty- 
rannical government the Thessalians applied for 
aid first to Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and 
next to Thebes. The Thebans sent Pelopidas into 
Thessaly to succour the malcontents ; but having 
ventured incautiously within the power of the 
tyrant, he was seized by Alexander, and thrown 
into prison b. c. 368. The Thebans sent a large 
army into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, but they 
were defeated m the first campaign, and did not 
obtain their object till the next year, 367. In 364 
Pelopidas again entered Thessaly with a small 
force, hut was slain in battle by Alexander. The 
Thebans now sent a large army against the tyrant, 
and compelled him to become a dependent ally 
of Thebes. We afterwards hear of Alexander 
making piratical descents on many of the Athenian 
dependencies and even on Attica itself. He was 
murdered in 367, by his wife Thebe, with the as- 
sistance of her three brothers.— 8. Son of Poly- 
sperchon, the Macedonian, was chiefly employed 
by his father in the command of the armies which 
he sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens m b. c. 318, and was engaged m 
military operations during the next year in various 
parts of Greece. But m 315 he became reconciled 
to Cassander, and we find him in 314 commanding 
on behalf of the latter. He was murdered at Si- 
cyon m 314.— 9. Ptolemaeus. [Ptoiemaeus ] 
—10. Tiberius, bom at Alexandria, of Jewish 
parents, and nephew of the writer Philo. He 
deserted the faith of his ancestors, and was re- 
warded for his apostacy by various public appoint- 
ments. In the reign of Claudius he succeeded 
Fadius as procurator of Judaea (a. d. 46), and 
was appointed by Nero procurator of Egypt. He 
was the first Roman governor who declared in 
favour of Vespasian ; and he accompanied Titus in 
the war against Judaea, and was present at the 
taking of Jerusalem. 

II. Kings of Epirus . 

1. Son of NeoptolemUs and brother of Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great. Philip made 
him king of Epirus in place of his cousin Aeacidcs, 
and gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage 
(b. c. 336). In 332, Alexander, at the request of 
tile Tarentines, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii. After meeting 
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with considerable success, he was defeated and 
slain in battle in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks 
of the Acheron in Southern Italy.— 2. Son of 
Pyrrhus and Lanassa, daughter of the Sicilian 
tyrant Agathocles, succeeded his father m b. c. 272, 
and drove Antigonus Gonatas out of Macedonia, 
He was shortly afterwards deprived of both Mace- 
donia and Epirus by Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus j but he recovered Epirus by the aid of the 
Acamanians. 

III. Kings of Macedonia. 

1. Son of Amyntas I., distinguished himself in 
the life-time of his father by killing the Persian 
ambassadors who had come to demand the sub- 
mission of Amyntas, because they attempted to 
offer indignities to the ladies of the court, about 
b. c. 507. He succeeded his father shortly after- 
wards, was obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b. c. 
480). He gained the confidence of Mardonms, 
who sent him to Athens to propose peace to the 
Athenians, which was rejected. He was secretly 
inclined to the cause of the Greeks, and informed 
them the night before the battle of Plataeae of the 
mtention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
day. He died about b. c. 455, and was suc- 
ceeded by Perdiccas II.— 2. Son of Amyntas II., 
whom he succeeded, reigned b c. 369 — 367. A 
usurper of the name of Ptolemy Alorites, having 
risen against him, Pelopidas, who was called in to 
mediate between them, left Alexander m possession 
of the kingdom, but took with him to Thebes se- 
veral hostages ; among whom was Philip, the 
youngest brother of Alexander, afterwards king of 
Macedonia. Alexander was shortly afterwards 
murdered by Ptolemy Alorites.— 3. Surnamed the 
Great, son of Philip II. and Olympias, was bom at 
Pella, b c. 356. His early education was com- 
mitted to Leonidas and Lysimachus ; and he was 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, who ac- 
quired an influence over bis mind and character, 
which was manifest to the latest period of his life. 
At the age of 1 6 Alexander was entrusted with 
the government of Macedonia by his father, while 
he was obliged to leave bis kingdom to march 
against Byzantium. He first distinguished himself, 
however, at the battle of Chaeronea (338), where 
the victory was mainly owing to his impetuosity 
and courage. On the murder of Philip (336), 
Alexander ascended the throne, at the age of 20, 
and found himself surrounded by enemies on every 
side. He first put down rebellion in his own king- 
dom, and then rapidly marched into Greece. His 
unexpected activity overawed all opposition ; Thebes, 
which had been most active against him, submitted 
when he appeared at its gates ; and the assembled 
Greeks at the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sol© 
exception of the Lacedaemonians, elected him to 
the command against Persia, which had previously 
been bestowed upon his father. He now directed 
his arms against the barbarians of the north, 
marched (early in 335) across mount Haemus, 
defeated the Triballi, and advanced as far as 
the Danube, which he crossed ; and on his re- 
turn subdued the Illyrians and Taulantn. A 
report of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. But a terrible 
punishment awaited them. He advanced into 
Boeotla by rapid marches took Thebes by assault, 

| destroyed all the buildings, with the exception of 
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the house of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, 
and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander now pre- 
pared for his great expedition against Persia. In 
the spring of 334, he crossed the Hellespont, with 
about 35,000 men. Of these 30,000 were foot and 
5000 horse ; and of the former only 12,000 were 
Macedonians. Alexander’s first engagement with 
the Persians was on the nver Granicus m Mysia 
(May 334), where they were entirely defeated by 
him. This battle was followed by the capture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken till 
late m the autumn, after a vigorous defence by 
Memnon, the ablest general of Darius, and whose 
death m the following year (333) relieved Alex- 
ander from a formidable opponent. He now marched 
along the toast of Lycia and Pamphylia, and then 
N. into Phrygia and to Gordiuin, where he cut 
or untied the celebrated Gordian knot, which, 
it was said, -was to be loosened only by the con- 
queror of Asia. In 333, he marched from Gor- 
dium through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia, 
where he nearly lost his life at Tarsus by a fever, 
brought on by his great exertions, or through throw- 
ing himself, when heated, into the cold waters of 
the Cydnus. Darius meantime had collected an army 
of 500,000 or 600,000 men, with 30,000 Greek mer- 
cenaries, whom Alexander defeated in the narrow 
plain of Issus Darius escaped across the Euphrates 
by the ford of Thapsacus ; but his mother, wife, and 
children fell into the hands of Alexander, who 
treated them with the utmost delicacy and respect 
Alexander now directed his arms against the cities 
of Phoenicia, most of which submitted ; but Tyre 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an ob- 
stinate defence of seven months. Next followed 
the siege of Gaza, which again delayed Alexander 
two months. Afterwards, according to Josephus, 
lie marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish the 
people for refusing to assist him, but he was di- 
verted from his purpose by the appearance of the 
high priest, and pardoned the people. This story 
is not mentioned by Aman,and rests on questionable 
evidence. — Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyptians 
had ever hated the Persians. At the beginning of 
331, Alexander founded at the mouth of the W. 
branch of the Nile, the city of Alexandria, 
and about the same time visited the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was 
saluted by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
— In the spring of the same year (331 ), Alexander 
set out to meet Darius, who had collected another 
army. He marched through Phoenicia and Syria 
to the Euphrates, which he crossed at the ford 
of Thapsacus ; thence he proceeded through Me- 
sopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at length met 
with the immense hosts of Darius, said to have 
amounted to more than a million of men, in the 
plains of Gaugamela. The battle was fought m the 
month of October, 331, and ended in the complete 
defeat of the Persians. Alexander pursued the 
fugitives to Arbela ( Erbil ), which place has given 
its name to the battle, though distant about 50 
miles from tbe spot where it was fought. Da- 
rius, who had left the field of battle early in the 
day, fled to Ecbatana (, Hamadan ), in Media. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia, and 
began to adopt Persian habits and customs, by 
which he conciliated the affections of his new sub- 
jects. From Arbela he inarched to Babylon, Susa, 
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and Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him. He 
is said to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, 
and, according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtezan. — At the beginning of 330 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, m pursuit of 
Darius, whom he followed through Rhagae and the 
passes of the Elburz mountains, called by the 
ancients the Caspian Gates, into the deserts of 
Parthia, where the unfortunate king was murdered 
by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and his associates. 
Alexander sent his body to Persepolis, to be buried 
in the tombs of the Persian kings. Bessus escaped 
to Bactria, and assumed the title of king of Persia. 
Alexander was engaged during the remainder of 
the year m subduing the N. provinces of Asia 
between the Caspian and the Indus, namely, Hyr- 
cania, Parthia, Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae. 
It was during this campaign that Philotas, his 
father Parmenion, and other Macedonians, were 
executed on the charge of treason. In 329 Alex- 
ander crossed the mountains of the Paropamisus 
(the Hindoo Koosh ), and marched into Bactria 
against Bessus, whom he pursued across the Oxus 
into Sogdiana. In this country Bessus was be- 
trayed to him, and was put to death. From the 
Oxus he advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir), 
which he crossed, and defeated seveial Scythian 
tribes N. of that river. After founding a city 
Alexandria on the Jaxartes, he retraced his steps, 
and returned to Zanaspa or Bactra, wheie he spent 
the winter of 329. It was here that he killed 
his friend Clitus m a drunken revel. — In 328, 
Alexander again crossed the Oxus to complete the 
subjugation of Sogdiana, but was not able to effect 
it in the year, and accordingly went into winter 
quarters at Nautaca, a place m the middle of the 
province. At the beginning of 327, be took a 
mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
prince, had deposited his wife and daughters. The 
beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated the 
conqueror, and he accordingly made her his wife. 
This marriage with one of his Eastern subjects 
w r as m accordance with the whole of his policy. 
Having completed the conquest of Sogdiana, he 
inarched S. into Bactria, and made preparations for 
the invasion of India. While m Bactria another 
conspiracy was discovered foi the murder of the 
king. The plot w’as formed by Hermolaus with a 
number of the royal pages, and Callisthenes, a 
pupil of Aristotle, was involved m it. All the 
conspirators were put to death. Alexander did not 
leave Bactria till late m the spring of 327, and 
crossed the Indus, probably near the modem 
Attock. He met with no resistance till he leached 
the Hydaspes, where he was opposed by Porus,an 
Indian king, whom he defeated after a gallant re- 
sistance, and took prisoner. Alexander restored to 
him his kingdom, and treated him with distin- 
guished honour. He founded two towns, one on 
each bank of the Hydaspes . one called Bucephala, 
m honour of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, 
after carrying him through so many victories ; and 
the other Nicaea, to commemorate his victory. 
From thence he marched attoss the Accsines (the 
Cktnab) and the Hydraotes (the JRavee ), and pe- 
netrated as far as the Hyphasis (Gan a) This was 
the furthest point which he reached, for the Macedo- 
nians, worn out by long service, and tired of the war, 
refused to advance further ; and Alexander, not- 
withstanding his entreaties and prayers, was obliged 
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to lead them back. He returned to the Hydaspes, 
where he had previously given orders for the building 
of a fleet, and then sailed down the nver with about 
8000 men, while the remainder marched along the 
banks in two divisions. This was late in the au- 
tumn of 327. The people on each side of the 
river submitted without resistance, except the Malli, 
in the conquest of one of whose places Alexander 
was severely wounded. At the confluence of the 
Acesines and the Indus, Alexander founded a city, 
and left Philip as satrap, with a considerable body 
of Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, and 
continued his voyage down the Indus, founded a 
city at Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, 
and sailed into the Indian ocean, which he reached 
about the middle of 326. Nearchus was sent with 
the fleet to sail along the coast to the Persian gulf 
[Nearchus] ; and Alexander marched with the 
rest of Ins forces through Gedrosia, in which country 
his army suffered greatly from want of water and 
provisions. He reached Susa at the beginning of 
325. Here he allowed himself and his troops 
some rest from their labours ; and anxious to form 
his European and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about 80 of his generals Asiatic 
wives, and gave with them rich dowries. He him- 
self took a second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter 
of Danus, and according to some accounts, a third, 
Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of their king 
and generals, and married Asiatic women. Alex- 
ander also enrolled large numbers of Asiatics 
among his troops, and taught them the Macedonian 
tactics. He moreover directed bis attention to the 
increase of commerce, and for this purpose had the 
Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by removing 
the artificial obstructions which had been made in 
the nver for the purpose of irrigation. The Mace- 
donians, who were discontented with several of the 
new arrangements of the king, rose m mutiny 
against him, which he quelled with some difficulty-. 
Towards the close of the same year (325) he went 
to Ecbatana, where he lost his great favourite He- 
fhaestion. From Ecbatana he marched to Ba- 
bylon, subduing in his way the Cossaei, a mountain 
tnbe ; and before he reached Babylon he was met 
by ambassadors from almost every part of the 
known world. Alexander entered Babylon in the 
spring of 324, about a year before his death, not- 
withstanding the warnings of the Chaldaeans, who 
predicted evil to him if he entered the city at 
that time. He intended to make Babylon the 
capital of his empire, as the best point of com- 
munication between his eastern and western do- 
minions. His schemes were numerous and gigantic. 
His first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
was to be followed, it was said, by the subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Cartilage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in order 
to explore that sea. He also intended to improve 
the distribution of waters m the Babylonian plain, 
and for that purpose sailed down the Euphrates to 
inspect the canal called Pallacopas. On his return 
to Babylon he was attacked by a fever, probably 
brought on by his recent exertions in the marshy 
districts around Babylon, and aggravated by the 
quantity of wine he had drunk at a banquet given 
to his principal officers. He died after an illness of 
11 days, in the month of Mayor June B.c.323,at 
the age of 32, after a reign of 12 years and 8 months. 
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He appointed no one as his successor, but just before 
his death he gave his ring to Perdiccas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and afterwards 
bore a son who is known by the name of Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The history of Alexander forms an 
important epoch in the history of mankind. Unlike 
other Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked 
by something more than devastation and rum ; at 
every step of his course the Greek language and 
civilization took root and flourished ; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of 
Asia, which continued to exist for centuries. By 
his conquests the knowledge of mankind was in- 
creased ; the sciences of geography, natural history 
and others, received vast additions ; and it was 
through him that a road was opened to India, and 
that Europeans became acquainted with the products 
of the remote East.— 4. Aegus, son of Alexander 
the Great and Roxana, was bom shortly after the 
death of his father, in b. c. 323, and was acknow- 
ledged as the partner of Philip Arrhidaeus in the 
empire, under the guaidianship of Perdiccas, An- 
tipater, and Polysperchon in succession. Alexander 
and his mother Roxana were imprisoned by Cas- 
sander, when he obtained possession of Macedonia 
m 3J 6, and remained in prison till 311, when they 
were put to death by Cassander. 

IV. Kings of Syria . 

1. Sumamcd Balas, a person of low origin, pre- 
tended to he the son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 
and reigned in Syria b. c. 150 — 146. He defeated 
and slew in battle Demetrius I. Soter, hut was 
afterwards defeated and dethroned by Demetrius 
II. Nicator.— 2. Surname^ Zebina or Zabinas, 
son of a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon 
as a pretender to the throne of Syria, shortly" after 
the return of Demetrius II. Nicator from his cap- 
tivity among the Parthians, b c. 128. He defeated 
Demetrius in 125, hut was afterwards defeated by 
Antiochus Grypus, by whom he was put to death, 
122 . 

V. Literary. 

1. Of Aegae, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome 
m the first century after Christ, was tutor to the 
emperor Nero.— 2. The Aetolian, of Pleuron in 
Aetolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of Ptole- 
maeus Philadelphia (b. c. 285 — 247), at Alex- 
andria, where he was reckoned one of the seven 
tragic poets who constituted the tragic pleiad. He 
also wrote other poems besides tragedies. His 
fragments arc collected by Capellmann, Alexandri 
Aetoli Fragmenta , Bonn, 1829.— 3. Of Aphro- 
disias, m Caria, the most celebrated of the com- 
mentators on Aristotle, lived about a. d. 200. 
About half his voluminous works were edited and 
translated into Latin at the revival of lifrirture ; 
there are a few more extant in the original Greek, 
which have never been printed, and an Arabic 
version is preserved of several others. His most 
important treatise is entitled De Fato, an inquiry 
into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of 
Fate and Freewill : edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824. 
— 4. Cornelius, surnamed Polyhistor, a Greek 
writer, was made prisoner during the war of Sulla 
in Greece (b. c. 87 — 84), and sold as a slave to 
Cornelius Lentulus, who took him to Rome, made 
him the teacher of his children, and subsequently 
restored him to freedom. The surname of Poly- 
histor was given to him on account of his prodigious 
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learning. He is said to have written a vast number 
of works, all of which have perished : the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, containing 
historical and geographical accounts of nearly all 
countries of the ancient world. — 5. Sumamed 
Lyohnus, of Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and 
poet, lived about b. c. 30. A few fragments of 
his geographical and astronomical poems are ex- 
tant.— 6. Of Myndus, m Cana, a Greek writer 
on zoology of uncertain date.— 7. Numenius, a 
Greek rhetorician, who lived m the second cen- 
tury of the Christian nera. Two works are as- 
cribed to him, one De Figuns Sententiarum et 
Elocutionist from which Aquila Romanus took his 
materials for his work on the same subject ; and 
the other On Show-speeches ; which was written 
by a later grammarian of the name of Alexander. 
Edited m Walz’s Rhetores Graect, vol. vm. 
—8. The Paphlagonian, a celebrated impostor, 
who flourished about the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, of whom Lucian has given an 
amusing account, chiefly of the various contrivances 
by which he established and maintained the credit 
of an oracle. The influence he attained over the 
populace seems incredible ; indeed, the narrative 
of Lucian would appear to be a mere romance, were 
it not confirmed by some medals of Antoninus and 
M. Aurelius —9. Sumamed Feloplaton, a Greek 
rhetorician of Seleucia in Cilicia, was appointed 
Greek secretary to M. Antoninus, about a. d 174. 
At Athens he conquered the celebrated rhetorician 
Herodes Atticus, in a rhetorical contest. All per- 
sons, however, did not admit his abilities ; for «i 
Corinthian of the name of Sceptes said that he had 
found in Alexander “ # the clay (Urj\os), but not 
Plato.” This saying gave rise to the surname of 
Peloplaton.— 10. Philalethes, an ancient Greek 
physician, lived probably towards the end of the 
first century b. c., and succeeded Zeuxis as head 
of a celebrated Herophilean school of medicine, 
established in Phrygia between Laodicea and 
Carura.— 11. Of Tralles in Lydia, an eminent 
physician, lived in the 6th century after Christ, 
and is the author of two extant Greek works 
— 1. Libri Duodecim de Re Medtca ; 2. De Lum- 
bricis. 

Alexandria, ofitener -la, rarely -ea {'AAe&v- 
dpctct: ’AA.€|a*'5p€t>j, Alexandrinus), the name of 
several cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Great— 1. (Alexandria, Arab. Iskan- 
deria ), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded m b. a 332. 
It was built on the narrow neck of land between 
the Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, opposite 
to the I. of Pharos, which was j’oined to the city 
by an artificial dyke, called Heptastadium, which 
formed, with the island, the two harbours of the 
city, that on the N. E. of the dyke being named the 
Great Harbour (now the New Port), that on the 
S.W. Eunostos (sfooerros, the Old Port), These 
harbours communicated with each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it ; and there was a canal from the 
Eunostos to the Lake Mareotis. The city was 
built on a regular plan; and was intersected by two 
principal streets, above 100 feet wide, the one ex- 
tending 30 stadia from E. to W., the other across 
this, from the sea towards the lake, to the length 
of 10 stadia. At the E. extremity of the city was 
the royal quarter, called Bruchium, and at the other 
end of the chief street, outside 4 of the city, the Ne- 
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cropohs or cemetery. A great lighthouse was 
built on the I. of Pharos m the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. 283). Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom and 
of the most fertile country on the earth, and com- 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe 
with the East, Alexandria soon became the most 
wealthy and splendid city of the known world. 
Greeks, Jews, and other foreigners flocked to it ; 
and its population probably amounted to three 
quarters of a million. But a still greater distinction 
was conferred upon it through the foundation, by 
the first two Ptolemies, of the Museum, an esta- 
blishment in which men devoted to literature were 
maintained at the public cost, and of the Library, 
which contained 90,000 distinct works, and 400,000 
volumes, and the increase of which made it neces- 
sary to establish another library in the Serapeum 
(Temple of Serapis), which reached to 42,800 
volumes, but which was destroyed by the bishop 
Theoplnlus, at the time of the general overthrow 
of the heathen temples under Theodosius (a. d. 
389). The Great Library suffered severely by 
fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alex- 
dna, and was finally destroyed by Amrou, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, m a. d. 651. These 
institutions made Alexandria the chief centre of 
literary activity. When Egypt became a Roman 
province [Aegyptus], Alexandria was made the 
lesidence of the Praefectus Aegypti. It retained 
its commercial and literary importance, and became 
also a chief seat of Christianity and theological 
learning. Its site is now covered by a mass of 
ruins, among which are the remains of the cisterns 
by which the whole city was supplied with water, 
house by house ; the two obelisks (vulg. Cleopatra's 
Needles ), which adorned the gateway of the royal 
palace, and, outside the walls, to the S., the co- 
lumn of Diocletian (vulg. Pompcy's Pillar), The 
modern city stands on the dyke uniting the island 
of Pharos to the mainland. — 2. A Troas, also 
Troas simply (’A. Tpwds : Eshstamboul, i. e. 
the Old City), on the sea-coast S.W. of Troy, 
was enlarged by Antigonus, hence called Anti- 
gonia, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and the 
Romans ; it was made a coloma ; and both Julius 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the 
seat of empire m it. —3, A. ad Isstun (’A. tea rd 
'\<j(j6v : hkenderoon, Scanderoun, Alexandrette ), a 
sea-port at the entrance of Syria, a little S. of 
Issus.- 4. In Sutiana, aft, Antiocha, aft . Charax 
Spasmi (Xdpa$ Tlaalvov or our.), at the mouth 
of the Tigris, built by Alexander ; destroyed by a 
flood ; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes : birth- 
place of Dionysius Penesgetes and Isidorus Chara- 
cenus.— 5. A. Aria© (’A. rj 4u ’A plots: Herat), 
founded by Alexander on the river Arms, in the 
Persian province of Aria, a very flourishing city, 
on the great caravan road to India. — 6. A. Aracho- 
aiae or Alexandropolis (Kandahar 9), on the river 
Arachotus, was probably not founded till after the 
time of Alexander.— 7. A. Bactriana (A. /card 
Bdtcrpa : prob. Khooloom, Ru.), E. of Bactra 
(jMfefc). — 8. A. ad Caucasum, or apud Paropa- 
misidas (’A. eV napoirapicrdScus), at the foot of 
M. Paropamisus (Hindoo Koosh), probably near 
Cabool. —9. A. Ultima or Alexandreeoata (*A, 
tJ 4<rx < * Tr l • Kokand 9), in Sogdiana, on the Jax* 
artes, a little E. of Cyropolis or Cyreachata, marked 
the furthest point readied by Alexander m hit 
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Scythian expedition. — These are not all the cities 
of the name. 

Alexlc&ctt* ( 9 A\^Ikokos), the averter of evil, a 
surname of several deities, but particularly of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Hercules. 

Alexlnns (’AA of Elis, a philosopher of 
the Dialectic or Megarian school, and a disciple of 
Eubulides, lived about the beginning of the 3rd 
century b. c. 

Alexis ( V A Ae£is). L A comic poet, bom at 
Thurii in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He was 
the uncle and instructor of Menander, was bom 
about b. c. 394, and lived to the age of 106. 
Some of his plays, of which he is said to have writ- 
ten 245, belonged to the Middle, and others to the 
New Comedy.— 2. A sculptor and statuary, one 
of the pupils of Polycletus 

Alfenus Varus. [Varus.] 

Algldum or Algidus (nr. Cava 9), a small but 
strongly fortified town of the Aequi on one of the 
hills of M. Algidus, of which all trace has now 
disappeared. 

Algidus Mons, a range of mountains in La- 
tium, extending S. from Praeneste to M. Alba- 
nus, cold, but covered with wood, and containing 
good pasturage (gelido A/gtdo, Hor. Carm. l. 21. 
0 , ntgrae feraci frondts in Algtdo , Id. iv. 4. 
58). It was an ancient seat of the worship of 
Diana. From it the Aequi usually made their in- 
cursions into the Roman territory. 

Alienus Caeclna. [Carcina.] 

Alimentus, L. Cinclus, a celebrated Roman an- 
nalist, antiquary, and junst, was praetor in Sicily, 
B. c. 209, and wrote several works, of which the 
best known was his Annales , which contained an 
account of the second Punic war. 

Alinda (ra ''AAivba : ’AAa'Sew), a fortress and 
small town, S.E. of Stratomce, where Ada, queen 
of Cana, fixed her residence, when Bhe was driven 
out of Halicarnassus (b. c. 340). 

Aliphera ( 9 AAl<f>eipa, ’AAhptjpa; ’AAupcipcuos, 
A\i<f>iiptv5 : nr. Neromtza , Ru.), a fortified town 
in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the borders 
of Elis, S. of the Alpheus, said to have been founded 
by the hero Alipherus, son of Lycaon. 

Alipherus. [Aliphera.] 

Allso ( Elsen ), a strong fortress built by Drusus 
B. c. 11, at the confluence of the Luppia (Lippe) 
and the Eliso ( Alme ). 

Allsontla (Alsitz), a river flowing into the Mo- 
Bella (Mosel). 

Allectus, the chief officer of Carausius in Bri- 
tain, whom he murdered in a. d. 293. He then 
assumed the imperial title himself, but was de- 
feated and slain in 296 by the general of Constan- 
tius. 

Allla or more correctly Alla, a small river, which 
rises about 11 miles from Rome, in the neighbour- 
hood of Crustumerium, and flows into the Tiber 
about 6 miles from Rome. It is memorable by the 
defeat of the Romans by the Gauls on its banks, 
July 16th, B.c. 390 ; which day, dies Alliensis , 
was hence marked as an unlucky day in the Roman 
calendar. 

A. Allienns. 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b. c. 60, praetor m 49, 
and governor of Sicily on behalf of Caesar m 48 
and 47. —2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 43. 

AW&e or Allfae (Allifanus : All jjfe), a town of 
Sa mniu m , on the Vulturous, in a fertile country. 
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It was celebrated for the manufacture of its large 
drinking-cups (AUtfana sc. poctda, Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 
39). 

AUobrbges (Norn. Sing. AllSbrox: 9 AAA6fyoy§s, 
’A*A6€pvyes, 9 A AAdSpryes : perhaps from the Celtic 
axil, “ rock” or “ mountain,” and brog, “ dwelling,” 
consequently “ dwellers m the mountains”), ’a 
powerful people of Gaul dwelling between the 
Rhodanus (Rhone) and the Isara (fs&re), as far as 
the L. Lemannus (Lake of Geneva ), consequently 
m the modem Dauphind and Savoy. Their chief 
town was Vienna on the Rhone. They are first 
mentioned in Hannibal’s invasion, B. c. 218. They 
were conquered, in b. c. 121, by Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicus, and made subjects of Rome, but 
they bore the yoke unwillingly, and were always 
disposed to rebellion. In the time of Ammianus 
the eastern part of their country was called Sapau- 
dia, l. e. Savoy. 

Almo ( Almone ), a small river, rises near Bo- 
villae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Rome, m 
which the statues of Cybele were washed an- 
nually. 

Almopes (’AA/uabres), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Eordaea 
and Pelagonia. 

Aldens (’AA webs), son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Iphimedla, the daughter of Tnops. His 
wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whom she had 
two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are usually 
called the Alo~tdae, from their reputed father Aloeus. 
They were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this early age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war, 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa. They would have accomplished 
their object, says Homer, had they been allowed 
to grow up to the age of manhood ; hut Apollo 
destroyed them before their beards began to ap- 
pear (Od. xi. 305, seq.). They also put the god 
Ares in chains, and kept him imprisoned for 
13 months. Other stories are related of them by 
later writers. 

Aldidae. [Aloeus.] 

Alonta (’AA 6mra : Terek ), a river of Albania, in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, flowing into the Caspian. 

A15pe (’AA 6irrj), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hippothous. She was 
put to death by her father, but her body was 
changed by Poseidon into a well, which bore the 
same name. 

A15pe (’AA^rr) : ’AAoirerfy, y AAoirlrr}s). 1. A 
town m the Opuntian Locns, opposite Euboea. 
— 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly (LL ii. 
682 ). 

Alopgee ( 9 AAa>veiefi and 'AAwrreicali ’AAwirf- 
a demus of Attica, of the tribe Antiochis, 
11 stadia E. of Athens, on the hill Anchesmus. 

A1 rqww nn&Mnn (* AkwiriK6vvr)(ros : ’AAonreieov* 
irfjffiQi : Alexi ?), a town in the Thracian Cher* 
sonesus, founded by the Aeolians. 

Alpenus ( 9 AAvrjv6s, *AA iryvol), a town of the 
Epicnemidii Locri at the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopylae. 

Alpeg (a! y AAtf«r, r) * A Avis, rh ’AAiretvct 6pq, 
rk *AAv eia Spv ; probably from the Celtic Alb or 
Alp, M a height”), the mountains forming the 
boundary of northern Italy, are a part of the 
great mountain-chain, which extend* from the 
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Gulf of Genoa across Europe to the Black Sea, 
of which the Apennines and the mountains of the 
Grecian peninsula may be regarded as off-shoots. 
Of the Alps proper, the Greeks had very little 
knowledge, and included them under the general 
name of the Rhipaean mountains. The Romans 
first obtained some knowledge of them by Hanni- 
bal’s passage across them: this knowledge was 
gradually extended by their various wars with the 
inhabitants of the mountains, who were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the time 
of the emperors the different parts of the Alps 
were distinguished by the following names, most 
of which are still retained. We enumerate them 
in order from W. to E. 1. Alpes Maritimae, 
the Maritime or Ligurian Alps , from Genua (Ge- 
noa ), where the Apennines begin, run W. as 
far as the river Varus (Far) and M. Cema (la 
Caillolc ), and then N. to M. Vesulus ( Monte 
Viso ), one of the highest points of the Alps. — 
2. Alpes Cottiae or Cottianae, the Cottian 
Alps (so called from a king Cottius in the time of 
Augustus), from Monte Viso to Mont Cenis, con- 
tained M. Matrons, afterwards called M. Janus or 
Janua ( Mont Gcnevre), across which Cottius con- 
structed a road, which became the chief means of 
communication between Italy and Gaul : this road 
leads from the valley of the Durance in France 
to Segusio (Susa) and the valley of the Dora m 
Piedmont. The pass over Mont Cenis, now one 
of the most frequented of the Alpine passes, appears 
to have been unknown m antiquity. — 3. Alpes 
Graiae, also Saltus Grams (the name is probably 
Celtic, and has nothing to do with Greece), the 
Graian Alps , from Mont Cenis to the Little St. 
Bernard inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremoms 
(le Cramont ) and the Centronicae Alpes, apparently 
the Little St. Bernard and the surrounding moun- 
tains. The Little St. Bernard, which is sometimes 
called Alpis Graia, is probably the pass by which 
Hannibal crossed the Alps ; the road over it, 
which was improved by Augustus, led to Au- 
gusta (Aosta) m the territory of the Salassi. — 
4. Alpes Penninae, the Pennine Alps , from the 
Great St Bernard to the Simplon inclusive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervm. The Great St. 
Bernard was called M. Penmnus, and on its sum- 
mit the inhabitants worshipped a deity, whom the 
Romans called Jupiter Penmnus. The name is 
probably derived from the Celtic pen , “ a height.” 
— 5. Alpes Lepontiorum or Lepontiae, the 
Lepontian or Helvetian Alps, from the Simplon to 
the St. Gothard. — 6. Alpes Rhaeticae, the 
JRhaetum Alps , from the St. Gothard to the Or- 
teler by the pass of the Stelvio. M. Adula is 
usually supposed to be the St Gothard, but it must 
be another name for the whole range, if Strabo 
is right in stating that both the Rhine and the 
Adda rise in M. Adula. The Romans were ac- 
quainted with two passes across the Rhaetian Alps, 
connecting Curia (Coire) and Milan, one across 
the Spliigen and the other across Mont Septimer, 
and both meeting at Clavenna (Chiavenna). — 7. 
Alpes TridentInae, the mountains of southern 
Tyrol, in which the Athesis (Adige) rises, with the 
pass of the Brenner. — 8. Alpes Noricae, the 
None Alps , N. E. of the Tridentine Alps, com- 
prising the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Salzburg. — 9. Alpes Carnicae, the Camic Alps , 
E. of the Tridentme, and S. of the None, to Mount 
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Terglu.— 10. Alpes Juliae, the Julian Alps, 
from Mount Terglu to the commencement of the 
Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are known 
by the name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The Alpes 
Juliae were so called because Julius Caesar or 
Augustus constructed roads across them : they are 
also called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphenus Varus. [Varus.] 

AlphSsiboea ('Ahcpco-iGoia). 1. Mother of Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]-— 2. Daughter of Phegeus, who 
married Alcmaeon. [Alcmaeon.] 

Alpheus Mytilenaeus (*AA <f>cios MvTiXrjvalos), 
the author of about 12 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus. 

Alpheus ( 5 A \<pei6s : Dor. *A \<(>e6s ; Alfeo , Ro- 
feo , Rv/oy Rufea), the chief river of Peloponnesus, 
rises at Phylace m Arcadia, shortly afterwards 
sinks under ground, appears again near Asea, and 
then mingles its waters with those of the EurOtas. 
After flowing 20 stadia, the two rivers disappear 
under ground : the Alpheus again rises at Pegae 
m Arcadia, and increased by many affluents, flows 
N. W. through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falls into the Ionian sea. The sub- 
terranean descent of the river, which is confirmed 
by modem travellers, gave rise to the story about 
the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by 
Artemis into the fountain of Arethusa in the island 
of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the god continued to 
pursue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
his stream with tho fountain m Ortygia. Hence 
it was said that a cup thrown into the Alpheus 
would appear again in the fountain of Arethusa in 
Ortygia. Other accounts related that Artemis her- 
self was beloved by Alpheus: the goddess was 
worshipped, under the name of Alpheaca 9 both in 
Elis and Ortygia. 

Alphius A vitus. [Avitus ] 

Alplnus, a name which Horace gives in ridicule 
to a bombastic poet. He probably means Biba- 
culus. 

Alsium (Alsiensis : Po7o), one of the most an- 
cient Etruscan towns on the coast near Caere, and 
a Roman colony after the 1st Punic war. In its 
neighbourhood Pompey had a country seat (villa 
Alsiensis). 

Althaea (* A \daia) 9 daughter of the Actolian king 
Thestius and Eurythemis, married Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, by whom she became the mother of several 
children, and among others of Meleager, upon 
whose death she killed herself. 

Althaea, the chief town of the Olcades in the 
country of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Althemenes ( 3 A\6tjix4v7js or ’AASat/xeVrjs), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of an 
oracle, that Catreus would lose his life by one of 
his children, Althemenes quitted Crete and went 
to Rhodes. There he unwittingly killed his father, 
who had come in search of his son. 

Altlnum (Altlnas: Alimo) 9 a wealthy muni- 
cipium in the land of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, 
at the mouth of the river Silis and on the road 
from Patavium to Aquileia, was a wealthy manu- 
facturing town, and the chief emporium for all the 
goods which were sent from southern Italy to the 
countries of the north. Goods could be brought 
from Ravenna to Altinum through the Lagoons 
and the numerous canals of the Po, safe from storms 
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and pirates. There were many beautiful villas 
around the town. (Mart. iv. 25.) 

Altis (*AA ns), the sacred grove of Zeus at 
Olympia. 

Aluntium or Haluntfum (^AAoivnov), a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily on a steep hill, celebrated 
for its wme. 

Alus or Halus (*AA os, *A\os : ’AAeos : nr. Ke- 
tfalosi, Ru.), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at 
the extremity of M. Othrys, built by the hero 
Athamas. 

Alyattes (’AAutfrrnjs), king of Lydia, b.c. 617 
— 560, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus. He carried 
on war with Miletus from 617 to 612, and with 
Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 585 ; an 
eclipse of the sun, which happened in 585 during a 
battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, led to a peace 
between them. Alyattes drove the Cimmerians out 
of Asia and took Smyrna. The tomb of Alyattes, 
N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, which consisted 
of a large mound of earth, raised upon a foundation 
of great stones, still exists. Mr. Hamilton says 
that it took him about ten minutes to ride round 
its base, which would give it a circumference of 
nearly a mile. 

Alyba (’AAtfS? j), a town on the S. coast of the 
Euxme. (Horn. II. ii. 857.) 

Alyplus (’A A (rtrios), of Alexandria, probably 
lived m the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise en- 
titled “Introduction to Music” (claarycoyf} povarifcr)), 
printed by Meibomius m AnUquae Musicae Auc- 
tores Septan , Amstel. 1652. 

Alyzia or Alyzea ( 3 A\v£ia,'A\v&ia • ’AAufaT os ; 
Ru. m the \ alley of Kandili ), a town m Acarnania 
near the sea opposite Leucas, with a harbour and 
a temple both sacred to Hercules. The temple 
contained one of the works of Lysippus represent- 
ing the labours of Hercules, which the Romans 
carried off. 

Amadocus (’ApaSoKos) or Medbcus (M^Sokos). 
1. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, when Xenophon 
visited the country m b. c. 400. He and Seuthes, 
who were the most powerful Thracian kings, were 
frequently at variance, but were reconciled to one 
another by Thrasybulus, the Athenian commander, 
in 390, and induced by him to become the allies of 
Athens. — 2. A ruler in Thrace, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Berisades and Cersobleptes, succeeded 
Cotys m 358. 

Amagetobria. [Magetobria.] 

Amalthea (’ApdAteza). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Zeus m Crete. According to some traditions 
Amalthea is the goat who suckled Zeus, and who 
was rewarded by being placed among the stars. 
[Aega.] According to others, Amalthea was a 
nymph, daughter of Oceanus, Helios, Ilaemomus, 
or of the Cretan king Melisseus, who fed Zeus with 
the milk of a goat When this goat broke off one 
of her horns, Amalthea filled it with fresh herbs 
and gave it to Zeus, who placed it among the stars. 
Accoiding to other accounts Zeus himself broke off 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it 
to the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with what- 
ever the possessor might wish. This is the story 
about the origin of the celebrated horn of Amal- 
thea, commonly called the horn of plenty or cornu- 
copia, which was used in later times as the symbol 
of plenty in general. — 2. One of the Sibyls, lden- 
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tified with the Cumaean Sibyl, who sold to king 
Tarquinius the celebrated Sibylline hooks. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atticus 
on the river Thyamis in Epirus, was perhaps ori- 
ginally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, and 
converted into a beautiful summer retreat. Cicero, 
in imitation, constructed a similar retreat on his 
estate at Arplnum. 

Amantia ('Apavria : Amantinus, Amantianus, 
or Amantes, pi. : Nivitza), a Greek town and dis- 
trict in Illyricum: the town, said to have been 
founded by the Abantes of Euboea, lay at some 
distance from the coast, E. of Oncum. 

Amanus (<5 3 Apav6s, t b ’ApavSv : 'A pwirirjs, 
Amaniensis • Almadagli ), a branch of Mt. Taurus, 
which runs from the head of the Gulf of Issus N.E. 
to the principal chain, dividing Syria from Cilicia 
and Cappadocia. There were two passes in it ; 
the one, called the Syrian Gates (at Supiat iruAat, 
Syriae Portae : Dylan) near the sea ; the other, 
called the Amanian Gates (*A pavlBes or 'Apauucdi 
iruAat : Amanicae Pylae, Portae Amam Montis : 
Dcmir Kapu , i. e. the Iron Gate), further to the N. 
The former pass was on the road from Cilicia to 
Antioch, the latter on that to the district Comma- 
gene ; but, on account of its great difficulty, the 
latter pass was rarely used, until the Romans made 
a road through it. The inhabitants of Amanus 
were wild banditti. 

Amardi or Mardi ("A papBoi, M apdoi), a power- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe who dwelt on the 
S. shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Amardus or Mardus ('ApapSos, MapSos : Kizil 
Ozien\ a river flowing through the country of the 
Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus ( Apapvyuevs), a chief of the 
Eleans, is said by some writers to have fought 
against Troy ; hut Homer only mentions his son 
Diores ( Amaryncides ) as taking part m the Trojan 
war. 

Amarynthus (’Apapwdos : 3 Aj uapibvOios), a town 
in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretna, to which it be- 
longed, with a celebrated temple of Artemis, who 
was hence called Amaryntlna or Amarysia , and in 
whose honour there was a festival of this name 
both in Euboea and Attica. (See Diet, of Antiq . 
art AmaiyntJaa.) 

Amasenus ( Amascno ), a river m Latium, rises 
in the Volscian moun tarns, flows by Privemum, and 
after being jomed by the Ufens ( Ufente ), which 
flows from Setia, falls into the sea between Circeii 
and Terracma, though the greater part of its waters 
are lost in the Pontine marshes. 

Amasia or -ea (’A paareta : 'Apaaevs: Amastah), 
the capital of the kings of Pontus, was a strongly 
fortified city on both banks of the river Ins. It 
was the birthplace of Mithndates the Gr^at and 
of the geographer Strabo. 

Am&sis (’'Apcuris). 1. King of Egypt, b.c. 57 0 — 
526, succeeded Apnes, whom he dethroned. During 
his long reign Egypt was m a very prosperous con- 
dition ; and the Greeks were brought into much 
closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had 
existed previously. Amasis married Ladice, a 
Cyrenaic lady, contracted an alliance with Cyrene 
and Polycrates of Samos, and also sent presents to 
several ot the Greek cities. — 2. A Persian, sent 
in the reign of Cambyses (b. c. 525) against Cyrene, 
took Barca, but did not succeed in taking Cyrene. 

Amastris C Ap<urrpis , Ion, 3, Apti<rrpts). 1. Wife 
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of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I., was of a 
cruel and vindictive character. — 2. Also called 
Amastrine , niece of Darius, the last king of Persia 
She married, 1. Craterus ; 2. Dionysius, tyrant of 
Heradea in Bithynia, b c. 322 ; and 3. Lysi- 
machus, b. c. 302. Having been abandoned by 
Lysimachus upon his marriage with Arsinoe, she 
retired to Heraclea, where she reigned, and was 
drowned by her two sons about 288. 

Amastris (’'A/Liacrrpts' *Apcurrpiav6s: Amasera ), 
a large and beautiful city, with two harbours, on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, built by Amastris after 
her separation from Lysimachus (about B. a 300), 
on the site of the old town of Ses&mus, which 
name the citadel retamed. The new city was 
built and peopled by the inhabitants of Cytorus 
and Cromna. 

Am&ta, wife of king Latinus and mother of La- 
vima, opposed Lavinia being given in marriage to 
Aeneas, because she had already promised her to 
Tumus. When she heard that Tumus had fallen 
in battle, she hung herself. 

Am&thfls, -untlfl (*A/*a0ovr, -ovtnos : ’A/xadov- 
aios : Limasol), an ancient town on the S. coast of 
Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphrodite, who 
was hence called Amathusia. There were copper- 
mines m the neighbourhood of the town ( fecundam 
Amathunta metallic Ov. Met x. 220). 

Amatlus, sumamed Pseudomanus , pretended to 
be either the son or grandson of the grOat Marius, 
and was put to death by Antony in b. c. 44. Some 
call him Herophilus. 

AmazSnes (*Aj uafrfves), a mythical race of war- 
like females, are said to have come fiom the Cau- 
casus, and to have settled in the country about the 
river Thermodon, where they founded the city 
Themiscyra, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Trebizond Their country was inhabited only 
by the Amazons, who were governed by a queen : 
but in order to propagate their race, they met 
once a year the Gargareans in Mount Caucasus. 
The children of the female sex were brought up 
by the Amazons, and each had her right breast cut 
off ; the male children were sent to the Gargareans 
or put to death. The foundation of several towns 
in Asia Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them, e. g. of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, 
Myrina, and Paphos. The Greeks believed in 
their existence as a real historical race down to a 
late period ; and hence it is Baid that Thalestns, 
the queen of the Amazons, hastened to Alexander, 
in order to become a mother by the conqueror of 
Asia. This belief of the Greeks may have arisen 
from the peculiar way in which the women of some 
of the Caucasian districts lived, and performed the 
duties which in other countries devolve upon men, 
as well as from their bravery and courage, which 
are noticed as remarkable even by modem travel- 
lers. Vague and obscure reports about them pro- 
bably reached the inhabitants of western Asia and 
the Greeks, and these reports were subsequently 
worked out and embellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. The following are the chief mythical 
adventures with which the Amazons are connected : 
— they are said to have invaded Lycia in the reign 
of Iohates, hut were destroyed by Bellerophontes, 
who happened to he staying at the king’s court. 
[Bxllsxlophonthb ; Laomedon.] They also in- 
vaded Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians and 
Trojans when Priam was a young man. The ninth 
among the labours imposed upon Hercules by 
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Eurystheus, was to take from Hippolyte, the queen 
of the Amazons, her girdle, the ensign of her kingly 
power, which she had received as a present from 
Ares. [Hercules.] In the reign of Theseus 
they invaded Attica. [Theseus.] Towards the 
end of the Trojan war, the Amazons, under their 
queen Penthesilea, came to the assistance of Priam ; 
but she was killed by Achilles. The Amazons and 
their battles are frequently represented in the re- 
mains of ancient Greek art. 

Amaz5nlci or -lus Mons, a mountain range pa- 
rallel and near to the coast of Pontus, containing 
the sources of the Thermodon and other streams 
which water the supposed country of the Amazons. 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 
( Saone ) E. of the Aedui, and of the same stock 
as the latter. 

Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Bello- 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in B.c. 57. 
Their chief town was Samarobriva afterwards 
called Ambiam, now Amiens. 

Ambiatmus Vicus, a place in the country of 
the Trevm near Coblentz, where the emperor Ca- 
ligula was bom. 

Ambibari, an Armoric people in Gaul, near 
the modem Ainbiercs m Normandy. 

Ambiliati, a Gallic people, perhaps in Brittany. 

Ambifrix, a chief of the Eburones m Gaul, cut 
to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, the Ro- 
man troops imder Sabinus and Cotta, who were 
stationed for the winter in the tern tones of the 
Eburones, b. c. 54. He felled m taking the camp 
of Q. Cicero, and was defeated on the arrival of 
Caesar, who was unable to obtain possession of the 
person of Ambiorix, notwithstanding his active 
pursuit of the latter. 

Ambivareti, the clientes or vassals of the Aedui, 
probably dwelt N. of the latter. 

Ambivariti, a Gallic people, W. of the Maas, m 
the neighbourhood of Namur. 

Ambivlus Turplo. [Turpio.] 

Amblada (ja 3/ A/u6\ada : a town 

m Pisidia, on the borders of Cana ; famous for its 
wine. 

Ambracia (’A/uirpcuela, afterwards 'ApSpcuda : 
*ApSpaKuorrjs, 'ApSpctKievs, Ambraciensis: Aria), a 
town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 80 stadia 
from the coast, N. of the Ambracian gulf, was 
originally included in Acamania, but afterwards in 
Epirus. It was colonised by the Cormthians about 
b. c 660, and at an early period acquired wealth 
and importance. It became subject to the kings 
of Epirus about the time of Alexander the Great. 
Pyrrhus made it the capital of his kingdom, and 
adorned it with public buildings and statues. At 
a later time it joined the Aetolian League, was 
taken by the Romans in b. c. 189, and stripped of 
its works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted 
to the new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. South of Am- 
bracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and close to the 
sea was the fort Ambracus. 

Ambraclns Sinus ( y Apirpcuciyhs or *Ap8paKocbs 
k6\ttos : G. of Aria), a gulf of the Ionian sea be- 
tween Epirus and Acamania, said by Polybius to 
be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and with an 
entrance only 5 stadia in width. Its real length 
is 25 miles and its width 10: the narrowest part 
of the entrance is only 700 yards, but its general 
width is about half a mile. 

Ambrdnes f a Celtic people, who 
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joined the Cimbri and Teutoni in their invasion of 
the Roman dominions, and were defeated by Ma- 
rius near Aquae Sextiae {Aw) in b. c. 102. 

AmMrfus, usually called St. Ambrose, one of 
the most celebrated Christian fathers, was bom m 
a.d. 340, probably at Augusta Trevirorum {Treves). 
After a careful education at Rome, he practised 
with great success as an advocate at Milan ; and 
about a. d. 370 was appointed prefect of the pro- 
vinces of Liguna and Aemilia, whose seat of go- 
vernment was Milan. On the death of Auxentius, 
bishop of Milan, in 374, the appointment of his 
successor led to an open conflict between the Arians 
and Catholics. Ambrose exerted his influence to 
restore peace, and addressed the people m a conci- 
liatory speech, at the conclusion of which a child in 
the further part of the crowd cried out u Ambrostus 
episcopus.” The words were received as an oracle 
from heaven, and Ambrose was elected bishop by 
the acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops 
of both parties uniting in his election. It was in 
vain that he adopted the strangest devices to alter 
the determination of the people ; nothing could 
make them change their mmd ; and at length he 
yielded to the express command of the emperor 
(Valentinian I.), and was consecrated on the eighth 
day after his baptism, for at the time of his election 
he was only a catechumen. Ambrose was a man 
of eloquence, firmness, and ability, and distinguished 
himself by maintaining and enlarging the authority 
of the church. He was a zealous opponent of the 
Arians, and thus came into open conflict with Jus- 
tina, the mother of Valentinian II., who demanded 
the use of one of the churches of Milan for the 
Arians. Ambrose refused to give it ; he was sup- 
ported by the people ; and the contest was at 
length decided by the miracles which are reported 
to have attended the discovery of the reliques of 
two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius. Although 
these miracles were denied by the Arians, the im- 
pression made by them upon the people in general 
was so strong, that Justina thought it prudent to 
give way. The state of the parties was quite al- 
tered by the death of Justina in 387, when Valen- 
tinian became a Catholic, and still more completely 
by the victory of Theodosius over Maximus (388). 
This event put the whole power of the empire into 
the hands of a prince who was a firm Catholic, and 
over whom Ambrose acquired such influence, that, 
after the massacre at Thessalonica in 390, he re- 
fused Theodosius admission into the church of 
Milan for a period of 8 months, and only restored 
him after he had performed a public penance. The 
best edition of the works of Ambrose is that of 
the Benedictines, Paris, 1686 and 1690. 

Axnbrjtoaa or Amphrjfaus (‘'A pGpvcros: *Au- 
gpwreds : nr. Dhistomo), a town in Phocis strongly 
fortified, S. of M. Parnassus : in the neighbour- 
hood were numerous vineyards. 

Ambustus, F&blus. 1. M., pontifex maxiraus 
in the year that Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
B. c. 390. His three sons, Kaeso, N inner ms, and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls, 
when the latter were besieging Clusium, and took 
part in a sally of the besieged against the Gauls 
(b. c, 391). The Gauls demanded that the Fabn 
should be surrendered to them for violating the law 
of nations ; and upon the senate refusing to give up 
the guilty parties, they marched against Rome. 
The three sons were in the same year elected con- 
sular tribunes. —2. X., consular tribune in b. c. 
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381 and 369, and censor in 363, had two daughters, 
of whom the elder was married to Ser Sulpicius. 
and the younger to C. Licinms Stolo, the author of 
the Licinian Rogations. According to the story 
recorded by Livy, the younger Fabia induced her 
father to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
sulship for the plebeian order, into which she had 
married. — 3. M., thrice consul, in b. c. 360, when 
he conquered the Hemici, a second time in 356, 
when he conquered the Falisci and Tarqumienses, 
and a third time in 354, when he conquered the 
Tiburtes. He was dictator in 351. He was the 
father of the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus Rul- 
lianus. [Maximus.] 

Amen&nus (^Aptvcwis, Dor. *Apivas), a river 
in Sicily near Catana, only flowed occasionally 
{nunc Jluit. mterdum suppressis fontibus aret, Ov. 
Met. xv. 280). 

AmSrla ( Amerinus : Amelia), an ancient town 
in Umbria, and a municipium, the birth-place of 
Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situate m a 
district rich in vines (Virg. Georg l. 265). 

AmeriSla, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period. 

Amestratus (Amestratlnus : Mistrctta ), a town 
m the N. of Sicily not far from the coast, the 
same as the Myttistratum of Polybius, and the 
Amastra of Silius Italicus, taken by the Romans 
from the Carthaginians in the first Punic war. 

Amestria. | Amastris.J 

Amida {y 'Ajuida: Diarbehr ), a town in So- 
phene (Armenia Major) on the upper Tigris. 

Amilcar. [Hamilcar.] . 

Aminias (*A petvlas), brother of Aeschylus, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Salamis (b. c. 
480) • he and Eumenes were judged to have been 
the bravest on this occasion among all the Athe- 
nians. 

Amipsias (’AfienJJas), a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with AriBtophanes, whom he twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests, gaming the 
second prize with his Coimus when Aristophanes 
was third with the Clouds (b. c. 423), and the 
first with his Comastae when Aristophanes gamed 
the second with the Birds (b. c. 414). 

Amisla or Amislus (. Ems ), a river m northern 
Germany well known to the Romans, on which 
Drusus had a naval engagement with the Bructen, 
b. c. 12. 

Amisla ( Emden «), a fortress on the left hank 
of the nver of the same name. 

AmiaodarM (* Aptadbapos), a king of Lycia, 
said to have brought up the monster Chimaera: 
his sons Atymnius and Mans were slam at Troy 
by the sons of Nestor. 

Amisus ('Apia us : 'Apiffyv6s, Amisenus ; Sam- 
sun), a large city on the coast of Pontus, on a hay 
of the Euxme Sea, called after it (Amisenus Sinus). 
Mithndates enlarged it, and made it one of his 
residences. 

Amltemum (A mi teminus: Amatnca or Torre 
d'Amitemo), one of the most ancient towns of the 
Sabines, on the Ateraus, the birfch-plae© of the 
historian Sallust. 

ArayniamiM (^Appisuf6s) 9 a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author of 
nearly 30 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, lived 
under Trajan and Hadnan. 

Ammianus MarcelHnus, by birth a Greek, and 
a native of Syrian Antioch, was admitted at an 
early age among the imperial body guards. He 
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served many years under Ursicinus, one of the 
generals of Constantius, both in the West and East, 
and he subsequently attended the emperor Julian 
In his campaign agamst the Persians (a. d. 363). 
Eventually he established himself at Rome, where he 
composed his history, and was alive at least as late as 
390. His history, written in Latin, extended from 
the accession of Nerva, A. d. 96, the point at which 
the histories of Tacitus terminated, to the death of 
Valens, a. d. 378, comprising a period of 282 years. 
It was divided into 31 books, of which the first 13 
are lost. The remaining 18 embrace the acts of 
Constantius from a. d. 353, the 17th year of his 
reign, together with the whole career of Gallus, j 
Juhanus, Jovianus, Valentinianus, and Valens. i 
The portion preserved was the more important 
part of the work, as he was a contemporary of the 
events described m these books. The style of 
Ammianus is harsh and inflated, but his accuracy, 
fidelity, and impartiality, deserve praise. — Edi- 
tions. By Gronovius, Lugd. Bat. 1 693 ; by Ernesti, 
Lips. 1773 ; by Wagner and Erfiirdt, Lips. 1808. 

Ammdn (*Aggwv), originally an Acthiopian or 
Libyan, afterwards an Egyptian divinity. The 
real Egyptian name was Amun or Ammun ; the 
Greeks called him Zeus Ammon, the Romans 
Jupiter Ammon, and the Hebrews Amon. The 
most ancient seat of his worship was Meroe, where 
he had an oracle: thence it was introduced into 
Egypt, where the worship took the firmest root at 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, which was therefore fre- 
quently called by the Greeks Diospolis, or the 
city of Zeus. Another famous scat of the god, 
with a celebrated oracle, was in the oasis of 
Ammonium ( Sneak ) m the Libyan desert ; the 
worship was also established m Cvrenaica. The 
god was represented cither in the form of a ram, 
or as a human being with the head of a ram; 
but there are some representations in which he 
appears altogether as a human being with only the 
horns of a ram. It seems clear that the origmal 
idea of Ammon was that of a protector and leader 
of the flocks. The Aethiopians were a nomad 
people, flocks of sheep constituted their principal 
wealth, and it is perfectly in accordance with the 
notions of the Aethiopians as well as Egyptians to 
worship the animal which is the leader and pro- 
tector of the flock. This view is supported by the 
various stoiies related about Ammon. 

Ammonium. [Oasis.] 

Amm on in r (* Aggdvios). 1. Grammaticus, of 
Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of the 
heathen temples m a. d. 389, and settled at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote, m Greek, a valuable work, 
On the Diffidences of Words of like Signification 
(nepl bgoloov K(d dia<p6p<ov — Editions. 

By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat. 1 739 ; by Schafer, Lips. 
1822.-2. Son of Hermeas, studied at Athens 
under Proclus (who died a. d. 484), and was the 
master of Simplicius, Damascius, and others. He 
wrote numerous commentaries in Greek on the 
works of the earlier philosophers. His extant 
works are Commentaries on the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry^ or the Five Predicalles , first published at 
Venice in 1500 ; and On the Categories of Aris- 
totle and Dc Interpretation , published by Brandis 
in his edition of the Scholia on Aristotle. — 3. Of 
Lamprae in Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, and 
was the instructor of Plutarch. —4. Surnamed 
8accas, or sack-carrier, because his employment 
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was carrying the com, landed at Alexandria, as a 
public porter, was bom of Christian parents. Some 
writers assert, and others deny, that he apostatized 
from the faith. At any rate he combined the 
study of philosophy with Christianity, and is re- 
garded by those who maintain his apostasy as the 
founder of the later Platonic School. Among his 
disciples were Longinus, Herennius, Plotinus, and 
Ongen. He died a. d. 243, at the age of more 
than 80 years. 

Amnlsus (’Agvicrbs), a town in the N. of Crete 
and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on a river of 
the same name, the nymphs of which, called 
Amnisi&des, were in the service of Artemis. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place m the reli- 
gion of the Romans, who only translate the Greek 
name Eros into Amor. [Eros.] 

Amorgus (’'Agopyos : 'Agopyivos : Amor go), an 
island m the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Spo- 
rades, the birth-place of Simonides, and under the 
Roman emperors a place of banishment. 

Amorium (*A g6piov) 9 a city of Phrygia Major or 
Galatia, on the river Sangarius ; the reputed birth- 
place of Aesop. 

Ampe (‘'A/x7n7, Herod.) or Ampelone (Plin.), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius I. 
planted the Milesians whom he removed from their 
own city after the Ionian revolt (b c. 494). 

L. Ampellus, the author of a small work, entitled 
Liber Memonalis , probably lived in the 2nd or 3rd 
century of the Christian aera. His work is a sort 
of common-place-book, containing a meagre sum- 
mary of the most striking natural objects and of 
the most remarkable events, divided into 50 chap- 
ters. It is generally printed with Floras, and has 
been published separately by Beck, Lips. 1826. 

AmpSlus (AgneXos), a promontory at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice m 
Macedonia near Torone. 

Ampelilsia (^AgireXovaia • c. Espartel ), the 
promontory at the W. end of the S. or African 
coast of the Fretum Gaditanum ( Straits of Gi- 
braltar). The natives of the country called it Cotes 
(at Kurcis). 

Amphaxitis (* Agcpagns), a distnct of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Echedoras. 

Amphea ( y A g<pcta : ’Agcpevs), a small town of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Messema, 
conquered by the Spartans in the first Messenian 
war. 

Amphl&raus (’A gcpiapaos), son of Oicles and 
Hypcrmnestra, daughter of Thostius, was de- 
scended on his father's side from the famous seer 
Melampus, and was himself a great prophet and 
a great hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the 
sister of Adrastus, he was the father of Alcraaeon, 
Amphilochus, Eurydice, and Demonassa. He took 
part in the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and in 
the Argonautic voyage. He also joined Adrastus 
in the expedition against Thebes, although he fore- 
saw its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Enphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Harmonia 
which Polynices had given her. On leaving Argos, 
however, he enjoined his sons to punish their mo- 
ther for his death. During the war against Thebes, 
Amphiaraus fought bravely, but could not escape 
his fate. Pursued by Periclymenus, he fled to- 
wards the river Ismenius, and the earth swallowed 
him up together with his chariot, before he was 
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overtaken by bis enemy. Zeus made him immor- 
tal, and henceforth he was worshipped as a hero, 
first at Oropus and afterwards m all Greece. His 
oracle between Potniae and Thebes, where he was 
said to have been swallowed up, enjoyed great 
celebrity. (See Diet, of Ant. art. Oraculum.) His 
son, Alcmaeon, is called Amphiaraides. 

Amphicaea or Amphiclea (*A /jupUcata, *A p$U 
K\eia: ’Aju^t/cateus : Dhadhi or Oglunitza 2), a 
town m the N. of Phocis, with an adytum of 
Dionysus, was called for a long time Ophila 
(’O tpirela) by command of the Amphictyons. 

Amphictyon (’A fupucrvdv), a son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. Others represent him as a king of 
Attica, who expelled from the kingdom his father- 
in-law Cranaus, ruled for 12 years, and was 
then in turn expelled by Erichthonius. Many 
writers represent him as the founder of the 
amphictyony of Thermopylae ; in consequence 
of this belief a sanctuary of Amphictyon was 
built in the village of Anthela on the Asopus, 
which was the most ancient place of meeting of this 
amphictyony. 

Amphldamas (’Ap.tJuScfytas), son, or, according 
to others, brother of Lycurgus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. 

Amphilochia (*A fi<j>iAoxia), the country of the 
Amphilochi (’A/x^Aoxot), an Epirot race, at the 
E. end of the Ambracian gulf, usually included in 
Acamania. Their chief town was Argos Amfhi- 
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Amphilochus (' ApQlAoxos), son of Amphiaraus 
and Enphyle, and brother of Alcmaeon. He took an 
active part in the expedition of the Epigoni against 
Thebes, assisted his brother m the murder ot their 
mother [Alcmaeon], and afterwards fought against 
Troy. On his return from Troy, together with 
Mopsus, who was like himself a seer, he founded 
the town of Mallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded 
to his native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he was killed in single combat by Mopsus. 
Others relate (Thuc. n. 68), that alter leaving Ar- 
gos, Amphilochus founded Argos Araphilochium on 
the Ambracian gulf. He was worshipped at Mallos 
in Cilicia, at Oropus, and at Athens. 

Amphilytus ( 3 Aju</>{Avros), a celebrated seer m 
the time of Pisistratus (b. c. 559), is called both 
an Acamanian and an Athenian: he may have 
been an Acamanian who received the franchise at 
Athens. 

Amphimachus (*A (xfylpaxos). 1. Son of Cteatus, 
grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders of the 
Epeans against Troy, was slain by Hector. — 2. 
Son of Nomion, with his brother Nastes, led the 
Carians to the assistance of the Trojans, and was 
slam by Achilles. 

Amphimalla (ra *Aix<ptp.aAAa), a town on the 
N. coast of Crete, on a bay called after it (G. of 
Armiro). 

Amphlmedon (’Aju^ijueSwv), of Ithaca, a guest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor ot Penelope, 
was slain by Telemachus. 

Amphlon (*A p<pwv). 1, Son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twm-brother of Zethus. (Ov. Met. vi. 110, seq.) 
Amphion and Zethus were bom either at Eleuthe- 
rae in Boeotia or on Mount Cithaeron, whither 
their mother had fled, and grew up among the 
shepherds, not knowing their descent. Hermes 
(according to others, Apollo, or the Muses) gave 
Amphion a lyre, who henceforth practised song 
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and music, while his brother spent his time in 
hunting and tending the flocks. (Hor. Ep. i. 18. 
41.) Having become acquainted with their origin 
they marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he had 
repudiated, and had then married Dirce m her stead. 
They took the city, and as Lycus and Dirce had 
treated their mother with great cruelty, the two 
brothers killed them both. They put Dirce to death 
by tying her to a bull, who dragged her about till she 
perished ; and they then threw her body into a well, 
which was from this time called the well of Dirce. 
After they had obtained possession of Thebes, they 
fortified it by a wall. It is said, that when Amphion 
played his lyre, the stones moved of their own ac- 
cord and formed the wall {movit Amphion lapides 
canendo , Hor. Carm. in. 11). Amphion afterwards 
married Niobe, who bore him many sons and 
daughters, all of whom were killed by Apollo. His 
death is differently related: some say, that he 
killed himself from grief at the loss of his children 
(Ov. Met. vi. 270), and others tell us that he was 
killed by Apollo because he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple ot the god. Amphion and lus 
brother were buried at Thebes. The punishment 
inflicted upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Famese bull, the work of Apollonius and Tau- 
nscus, which was discovered in 1546, and placed 
in the palace Famese at Rome. — 2. Son of Jasus 
and father of Chloris. In Homer, tins Amphion, 
king of Orchomenos, is distinct from Amphion, the 
husband of Niobe ; but in earlier traditions they 
seem to have been regarded as the same person. 

AmphipSlis (’A/uu^broAis ; 7 A/j.(f>nroAiTT)s : Neok- 
hono , m Turkish Jeni-Keui), a town m Macedonia 
on the left or eastern bank of the Strymon, just 
below its egress from the lake Cercmitis, and about 
3 miles from the sea. The Strymon flowed almost 
round the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its 
name Araphi-polis. It was originally called ’'Evvect 
68 oi, u the Nine Ways,” and belonged to the Edo- 
nians, a Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus 
first attempted to colonize it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians m b c. 497. The 
Athenians made a next attempt with 10,000 colo- 
nists, but they were all destroyed by the Edonians 
m 465. In 437 the Athenians were more suc- 
cessful, and drove the Edonians out of the “ Nine 
Ways,” which was henceforth called Amphipolis. 
It was one of the most important of the Athenian 
possessions, being advantageously situated for trade 
on a navigable river m the midst of a fertile coun- 
try, and near the gold mines of M. Pangaeus. 
Hence the indignation of the Athenians when it 
fell into the hands of Brasidas (b c. 424) and of 
Philip (358). Under the Romans it was a free 
city, and the capital of Macedonia prana: the 
Via Egnatia ran through it. The port of Amphi- 
polis was Eion. 

Ampins (*Afupis), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the philo- 
sopher Plato. We have the titles of 26 of his 
plays, and a few fragments of them. 

Amphissa ( y Aju<p«r<ra • ’A p(pt(Tcre6s, *A p<ptcr- 
crc uos : Salona ), one of the chief towns of the Locri 
Ozolae on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles from 
Delphi, said to have been named after Amphissa, 
daughter of Macareus, and beloved by Apollo. _ In 
consequence of the Sacred War declared against 
Amphissa by the Amphictyons, the town was de- 
stroyed by Philip, b. c. 338, but it was soon after- 
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wards rebuilt, and under the Homans was a free 
state. 

Amphiitr&tua ^Aptplcrrpares) and his brother 
Rhecas, the charioteers of the Dioscuri, were said 
to have taken part in the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis* and to have occupied a part of that coun- 
try which was called after them Hemochia , as he- 
ntochus (tfvloxos) signifies a charioteer. 

AmphitrltS (’A/tu/urgm;), a Nereid or an 
Oceamd, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the sea, 
especially of the Mediterranean. In Homer Am- 
phitrite is merely the name of the sea, and she first 
occurs as a goddess m Hesiod. Later poets again 
use the word as equivalent to the sea in general. 
She became by Poseidon the mother of Tnton, 
Rhode or Rhodos, and Benthesicyme. 

Amphitr5p£ ('AjLupirpdirri : ’Ajutpirpovaievs), an 
Attic demus belonging to the tribe Antiochis, m 
the neighbourhood of the silver-mines of Laurium 

Amphitryon or Amphitr&o ('Aycpirpvwv), son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns, and Hipponome. Al- 
caeus had a brother Electryon, who reigned at 
Mycenae. Between Electryon and Pterelaus, king 
of the Taphians, a furious war raged, in which 
Electryon lost all his children except Licymnius, 
and was robbed of his oxen. Amphitryon recovered 
the oxen, but on his return to Mycenae accident- 
ally killed his uncle Electryon. He was now ex- 
pelled from Mycenae, together with Alcmene the 
daughter of Electryon, by Sthenelus the brother of 
Electryon, and went to Thebes, where he was pu- 
rified by Creon. In order to win the hand of 
Alcmene, Amphitryon prepared to avenge the 
death of Alcmene ’s brothers on the Taphians, and 
conquered them, after Comaetho, the daughter of 
Pterelaus, through her love for Amphitryon, cut 
off the one golden hair on her father’s head, which 
rendered him immortal. During the absence of 
Amphitryon from Thebes, Jupiter visited Alcmene, 
who became by the god the mother of Hercules ; 
the latter is called Amphitryomades m allusion to 
his reputed father. Amphitryon fell m a war 
against Ergmus, king of the Mmyans. The comedy 
of Plautus, called Amphitruo , is a ludicrous repre- 
sentation of the visit of Zeus to Alcmene in the 
disguise of her lover Amphitryon. 

AmphSterus (’A^di-epos). [Acarnan.] 

Axnphrjteus (’ApuppuaSs). 1. A small river in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagasaean gulf, on 
the banks of which Apollo fed the herds of Ad- 
metus ( pastor a b Amphryso , Virg. Georg, hi. 2). 
•—2. See Ambrysus 

Ampsaga ( Wad-el-Kahr, or Sufjimar ), a river 
of N. Africa, which divided Numidia from Maure- 
tania Sitifensis. It flows past the town of Cirta 
(Constant ina). 

Ampsanctus or Amsanctus Lacus (Lago 
(VAnsanii or Mvfiti ), a small lake in Samnium 
near Aeculanum, from which mephitic vapours 
arose. Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis 
with a cavern from which mephitic vapours also 
came, and which was therefore regarded as an en- 
trance to the lower world. (Virg. Am. vn. 563, 
seq.) 

Ampsivarli. [Ansibarii.] 

Ampycus ( y A/«ru«os). X. Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus, who is hence called Amptades. Pausamas 
calls him Ainpyx. — 2. Son of Japetus, a bard 
and priest of Ceres, killed by Pettalus at the mar- 
line of Perseus. 
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Ampyx. [Ampycus.] 

AmtUIus. [Romulus.] 

Amyolae. 1. (’A/xvKhai : ’AjutwAcueds, *Ajuv- 
tcAcuos : Sklavokhori or Aia Kyriaki ?), an ancient 
town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a beautiful 
country, 20 stadia S.E. of Sparta. It is mentioned 
m the Iliad (ii. 584), and is said to have been 
founded by the ancient Lacedaemonian king Amy- 
clas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have been the 
abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor and Pollux, who 
are hence called Amydaei Fratres. After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the 
Achaeans maintained themselves m Amyclae for a 
long time ; and it was only shortly before the first 
Messenian war that the town was taken and de- 
stroyed by the Lacedaemonians under Teleclus. 
The talc ran that the inhabitants had been so often 
alarmed by false reports of the approach of the 
enemy, that they passed a law that no one should 
speak of the enemy ; and accordingly when the 
Lacedaemonians at last came, and no one dared to 
announce their approach, “ Amyclae perished 
through silence • ” hence arose the proverb Amy- 
chs tpsis tacitumior. After its destruction by the 
Lacedaemonians Amyclae became a village, and 
was only memorable by the festival of the Hya- 
cinthia (see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) celebrated at the 
place annually, and by the temple and colossal 
statue of Apollo, who was hence called Amyclaeus. 
—2. (Amyclanus), an ancient town of Latram, E. 
of Terracma,on the Sinus Amyclanus, was, accord- 
ing to tradition, an Achaean colony from Laconia. 
In the time of Augustus the town had disappeared ; 
the inhabitants were said to have deserted it on 
account of its being infested by serpents ; whence 
Virgil (Aen. x. 564) speaks of tacitae Amyclae , 
though some commentators suppose that he transfers 
to this town the epithet belonging to the Amyclae 
in Laconia [No. 1], Near Amyclae was the Spe- 
lunca ( Sperlonga ), or natural grotto, a favourite 
retreat ol the emperor Tiberius. 

Amyelas. [Amyclae.] 

Amyclides, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son 
of Amyelas. 

Amyous (*A pvkos\ son of Poseidon and Bithy- 
ms, king of the Bebryces, was celebrated for his 
skill in boxing, and used to challenge strangers to 
box with him. When the Argonauts came to his 
dominions, Pollux accepted the challenge and 
killed him. 

Amymone ( ApLvpu*>vy)) f joi\e of the daughters of 
Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus arrived 
m Argos, the country was suffering from a drought 
and Danaus sent out Amymone to fetch water. 
She was attacked by a satyr, but was rescued from 
his violence by Poseidon, who appropriated her to 
himself, and then showed her the wells at Lema. 
According to another account he bade her draw 
his trident from the rock, from which a threefold 
spring gushed forth, which was called after her the 
well and river of Amymone. Her son by Posei- 
don was called Nauphus. 

Amynauder (’A^iWSpos), king of the Atha- 
mancs in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about B. c. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus, b. c. 189. 

Amyntas (’A^ii iuras). 1. I. King of Macedo- 
nia, reigned from about b. c. 540 to 500, and was 
succeeded by his son Alexander I. — 2. II. King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of Per- 
diccas II., reigned b. c. 393-— 369, and obtaine4 
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the crown by ihe murder of the usurper Pausanias. 
Soon after his accession he was driven from Mace- 
donia by the Illyrians, but was restored to his 
kingdom by the Thessalians. On his return he 
was engaged in war with the Olynthians, in 
which he was assisted by the Spartans, and by 
their aid Olynthus was reduced in 379. Amyntas 
united himself also with Jason of Pherae, and 
carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens. 
Amyntas left by his wife Eurydice three sons, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous Philip. 
— 3. Grandson of Amyntas II., was excluded by 
Philip from the succession on the death of his father 
Perdiccas III. in b. c. 360. He was put to death 
in the first year of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, 336, for a plot against the king’s life. — 4. 
A Macedonian officer m Alexander’s army, son of 
Andromenes. He and his brothers were accused 
of being privy to the conspiracy of Philotas m 330, 
but were acquitted. Some little time after he was 
killed at the siege of a village.— 5. A Macedonian 
traitor, son of Antiochus, took refuge at the court 
of Darius, and became one of the commanders of 
the Greek mercenaries. He was present at the 
battle of Issus (b. c. 333), and afterwards fled to 
Egypt, where he was put to death by Mazaces, 
the Persian governor. — 6. A king of Galatia, 
supported Antony, and fought on his side against 
Augustus at the battle of Actmm (b. c. 31). He 
fell m an expedition against the town of Homonada 
or Homona. — 7. A Greek writer of a work en- 
titled Stathmi CSrafyW), probably an account of 
the different halting-places of Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition. 

Amyntor (Apvurup) , son of Ormenus of El eon 
in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into his house, 
and father of Phoenix, whom he cursed on ac- 
count of unlawful intercourse with his mistress. 
According to Apollodorus he was a king of Orme- 
nium, and was slam by Hercules, to whom he re- 
fused a passage through his dominions, and the 
hand of his daughter AstydamIa. According to 
Ovid (Met. xu. 364) he was king of the Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus ('A/jLvprcuos), an Egyptian, assumed 
the title of king, and joined Inarus the Libyan in 
the revolt against the Persians m b. c. 460. They 
at first defeated the Persians [Achaemenes], but 
were subsequently totally defeated, 455. Amyrtaeus 
escaped, and maintained himself as king in the 
marshy districts of Lower Egypt till about 414, 
when the Egyptians expelled the Persians, and 
Amyrtaeus reigned 6 years. 

Amarus CAjuvpos), a nver m Thessaly, with a 
town of the same name upon it, flowing into the 
lake Boebeis : the country around was called the 
’AfivptKbv rr tblov. 

Amyth&on (’A/avdt £«v), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melumpus, who 
is hence called A mythaontus (Virg. Georg m.550) 
He dwelt at Pylus in Messema, and is mentioned 
among those to whom the restoration of the Olym- 
pian games was ascribed. 

Anabon (*A^d§wv), a district of the Persian 
province of Ana, S. of Ana Proper, containing 4 
towns, which still exist, Phra ( Ferrah ), Bis (Beest 
or Host), Gari (Ghore), Nil (NeJi). 

An&oes ("Aw ices). [Anax, No. 2.] 

Anacharsis (*A vdxapois), a Scythian of princely 
rank, left his native country to travel in pursuit oi 
knowledge, and came to Athens, about b c 594. 
He became acquainted with Solon, and by his ta- 
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lents and acute observations, he excited general 
admiration. The fame of his wisdom was such, 
that he was even reckoned by some among the seven 
sages. He was killed by his brother Sauhus on 
his return to his native country. Cicero (Tusc. 
Dtsp. v. 32) quotes from one of his letters, of which 
several, but spurious, are still extant. 

Anacreon (’AwwcpcW), a celebrated lync poet, 
born at Teos, an Ionian city in Asia Minor. He 
removed from his native city, with the great body 
of its inhabitants, to Abdera, in Thrace, when Teos 
was taken by the Persians (about b. c. 540), but 
lived chiefly at Samos, under the patronage of 
Poly crates, m whose praise he wrote many songs. 
After the death of Polvcrates (522), he went 
to Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Hippar- 
chus, where he became acquainted with Simonides 
and other poets. He died at the age of 85, pro- 
bably about 478, but the place of his death is 
uncertain. The universal tradition of antiquity re- 
presents Anacreon as a consummate voluptuary ; 
and his poems prove the truth of the tradition. He 
sings of love and wme with hearty good will ; and 
we see in him the luxury of the Ionian inflamed by 
the fervour of the poet. The tale that he loved 
Sappho is very improbable. Of his poems only a 
few genuine fragments have come down to us ; for 
the u Odes ” attributed to him are now admitted to 
be spurious. — Editions : by Fischer, Lips. 1793 ; 
Bergk, Lips. 1834. 

Anactorlum (* Avcucripiov ; * Avanripios)^ a town 
m Acamania, built by the Corinthians, upon a 
promontory of the same name (near La Madonna) 
at the entrance of the Ambracian gulf. Its in- 
habitants were removed by Augustus after the 
battle of Actium (b. c 31) to Nicopolis 

Anady&mene (’AvaS vofxivrj), the goddess rising 
out of the sea, a surname given to Aphrodite, in 
allusion to the story of her being born from the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much cele- 
brity before the time of Apelles, but his famous 
painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene excited the 
emulation of other artists, painters as well as sculp- 
tors [Apelles.] 

Anagnia (Anagnlnus : Anagni ), an ancient town 
of Latium, the chief town of the Hermci, and sub- 
sequently both a mumcipium and a Roman colony. 
It lay in a very beautiful and fertile country on a 
hill, at the foot of which the Via Lavtcana and 
Via Praenestma united ( Compitum Anagmnum ). 
In the neighbourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, 
Anagninum (sc. praedium). 

Anagyr&s (’Avayvpous, - ovvros : 'Avaryvpdarios, 
* Avayvpovm66*v : nr. Van , Ru ), a demus of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Enctheis, not, as some 
say, Aeantis, S. of Athens, near the promontory 
Zoster. 

Analtica (*A pam/e^), a district of Armenia, in 
which the goddess Anaitis was worshipp 'd , also 
called Acilisene. 

Anaitis (*A poutis), an Asiatic divinity, whose 
name is also written A naea^ Aneitis^ Tanats , or Na- 
naea. Her worship pi e\ ailed in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria, Persis, &c., and seems to have been a part 
of the worship so common among the Asiatics, of 
the creative powers of nature, both male and female. 
The Greek writers sometimes identify Anaitis with 
Artemis, and sometimes with Aplnodite. 

Anamar i or -res, a Gallic people m the plain of 
the Po, in whose land the Romans founded Pla- 
centia. 
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An&nes, a Gallic people, W. of the Trebia, be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines. 

Ananlus (*Awfvios), a Greek iambic poet, con- 
temporary with Hipponax, about b. c. 540. 

An&phe ('Avdcprj : *A va<paios: Anapki, Nanfio), 
a small island in the S. of the Aegean sea, E. ot 
Thera, with a temple of Apollo Aegletes, who was 
hence called Anapketis. 

Anaphlystus ('AvdipAvo-ros : 'AvacpAvcmos • 
Anavi/so ), an Attic demus of the tribe Antiochis 
on the S. W. coast of Attica, opposite the island 
Eleussa, called after Anaphlystus, son of Poseidon. 

Anapus ( "Avcaros). 1. A river in Acarnania, 
flowing into the Achclous. — 2. (A napo\ a river 
in Sicily, flowing into the sea S. of Syracuse 
through the marshes of Lysimelia. 

Anartes or -ti, a people of Dacia, N. of the 
Thoiss. 

Anas ( v Avas: Guadiana ), one of the chief rivers 
of Spain, rises in Celtibena in the mountains near 
Laminium, foims the boundary between Lusitania 
and Baetica, and flows into the ocean by two mouths 
(now only one). 

Anatolius. 1. Bishop of Laodicea, a. d. 270, 
an Alexandrian by birth, was the author of several 
mathematical and arithmetical works, of which 
some fragments ha\e been preserved.— 2. An emi- 
nent jurist, was a native of Berytus, and afterwards 
P. P. (prar/ectus p? aetorio) of Illyncum. He died 
a. D. 361. A work on agriculture, often cited m 
the Geoponica, and a treatise concerning Sympathies 
and Antipathies^ are assigned by many to this Ana- 
tolius. The latter work, however, was probably 
written by Anatolius the philosopher, who was the 
master of Iamblichus, and to whom Porphyry ad- 
diessed Homeric Questions. — 3. Professor of law 
at Berytus, is mentioned by Justinian among those 
who were employed in compiling the Digest. He 
wrote notes on the Digest, and a very concise 
commentary on Justinian’s Code. Both of these 
woiks are cited m the Basilica. He perished a. d. 
557, in an earthquake at Byzantium, whither he 
had removed from Berytus. 

Anaurus (*A vavpSs), a river of Thessaly flowing 
into the Pagasaean gulf. 

Anava ( y A vava), an ancient, but early decayed, 
city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the same 
name, between Celaenae and Colossae ( Hagcc 
Ghoul ). 

Anax ( v Ava£). 1. A giant, son of Uranus and 
Gaea, and father of Astenus. — 2. An epithet of 
the gods m general, characterising them as the 
rulers of the world ; but the plural forms, "Ara/ccy, 
or v Ai'ajcT€y, or y A vanes 7ra?5es, were used to desig- 
nate the Dioscuri. 

Anax&gdras Availayopas), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher of the Ionian school, was bom at Clazo- 
menae in Ionia, b. c. 500. He gave up his property 
to his relations, as he intended to devote his life to 
higher ends, and went to Athens at the age of 20; 
here he remained 30 years, and became the inti- 
mate friend and teacher of the most eminent men 
of the time, such as Euripides and Pericles. His 
doctrines gave offence to the religious feelings of 
the Athemans; and the enemies of Pericles availed 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him of 
impiety, b. c. 450. It was only through the elo- 
quence of Pericles that he was not put to death ; 
but he was sentenced to pay a fine of 5 talents 
and to quit Athens. He retired to Lampsacus, 
where he died in 428, at the age of 72, Anaxa- 
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goras was dissatisfied with the systems of his pre- 
decessors, the Ionic philosophers, and struck into a 
new path. The Ionic philosophers had endeavoured 
to explain nature and its various phenomena by re- 
garding matter in its different forms and modifica- 
tions as the cause of all things. Anaxagoras, on 
the other hand, conceived the necessity ot seeking 
a higher cause, independent of matter, and this 
cause he considered to be nous (vous), that is, mind, 
thought, or intelligence. 

Anaxander (’AyagaySpos), king of Sparta, son 
of Eurycrates, fought in the 2nd Messenian war, 
about b. c. 668. 

Anaxandrfdes (Avatavoptips). 1. Son of Theo- 
pompus, king of Sparta. — 2. King of Sparta, son 
of Leon, reigned from about b. c. 560 to 520. 
Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, 
the ephors made him take with her a second. By 
her he had Cleomenes ; and after this by his first 
wife Doneus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. — 3. An 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy, a na- 
tive of Comirus in Rhodes, began to exhibit come- 
dies in b.c. 376. Aristotle held him in high esteem. 

Anaxarchus (’A ya(dpxos), a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (b. c 334), and gained his 
favour by flattery and wit. After the death of 
Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by 
shipwreck into the power of Nicocreon, king of 
Cyprus, to whom lie had given mortal offence, and 
who had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

AnaxarSte (’Aj/afap^Ttj), a maiden of Cyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who at 
hast, in despair, hung himself at her door. She 
looked with indifference at the funeral of the 
youth, but Venus changed her into a stone statue. 

Auaxlbla ('Ava£i6ia), daughter of Plisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Strophius, and mo- 
ther of Pylades. 

Anaxlblns (* Avails i os) n the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the Cyrean 
Greeks from Asia, b. c. 400. In 389 he succeeded 
Dercyllidas in the command in the Aegaean, but 
fell m a battle against Iphicrates, near Antandrus, 
in 388. 

Anaxidamus (*Apa£i'8a/ nos), king of Sparta, son 
of Zeuxidamus, lived to the conclusion of the 2nd 
Messenian war, B. c. G68. 

Anaxllaus (’Aya£iAaos) or AnaxHas (*A vaj-l- 
Aas). 1. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Messenian origin, 
took possession of Zancle in Sicily about b. c. 
494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and changed 
its name into Messene. He died m 476.— 2. Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the Athe- 
nians in b. c. 408.— 3. An Athenian comic poet of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with Plato and 
Demosthenes. We have a few fragments, and the 
titles of 19 of his comedies. —4. A physician and 
Pythagorean philosopher, bom at Larissa, was 
banished by Augustus from Italy, b. c. 28, on the 
charge of magic. 

Anaximander (’Ayatl/xavSpos), of Miletus, was 
born b. c. 610 and died 547, in his 64th year. He 
was one of the earliest philosophers of the Ionian 
school, and the immediate successor of Thales, its 
first founder. He first used the word &pxi to 
denote the origin of things, or rather the material 
out of which they were formed : he held that this 
dpxh was the infinite (rh &ireipov), everlasting, 
and divine, though not attributing to it a spiritual 
or intelligent nature; and that it was the sub- 
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stance into which all things were resolved on their 
dissolution. He was a careful observer of nature, 
and was distinguished by his astronomical, mathe- 
matical, and geographical knowledge : he is said to 
have introduced the use of the Gnomon into Greece. 

Anaximenes i?Ava£ifi4vns). 1. Of Miletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about b. c. 544 ; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, B. c. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be the 
first cause of all things, the primary form, as it 
were, of matter, into which the other elements of 
the universe were resolvable.— 2. Of Lampsacus, 
accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia (b. c. 
334), and wrote a history of Philip of Macedonia; 
a history of Alexander the Great; and a history of 
Greece in 12 books, from the earliest mythical 
ages down to the death of Epammondas. He also 
enjoyed great reputation as a rhetorician, and is 
the author of a scientific treatise on rhetoric, the 
'PriropiK^i irpbs ’AXifapfipop, usually printed among 
the works of Aristotle. He was an enemy of 
Theophrastus, and published under the name of 
the latter a work calumniating Sparta, Athens, 
and Thebes, which produced great exasperation 
against Theophrastus. 

Anazarbus or -a (’A va£ap€6s or -c£ : *A pa(ap- 
€ebs, Anazarbgnus : Anasarba or Navcrsa , Ru.), 
a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, on the 
left bank of the river Pyramus, at the foot of a 
mountain of the same name. Augustus conferred 
upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Anazarbum) ; 
and, on the division of Cilicia into the two pro- 
vinces of Prima and Secunda, it was made the ca- 
pital of the latter. It was almost destroyed by 
earthquakes in the reigns of Justinian and Justm. 

Ancaeus (*A 7 icalos). 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus and Creophile or Eurynome, and father 
of Agapenor. He was one of the Argonauts, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, in which he was 
killed by the boar— 2. Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
palaea or Alta, king of the Leleges m Samos, hus- 
band of Samia, and father of Perilaus, Enodos, 
Samos, Alitherses, and Parthenope. He seems to 
have been confounded by some mythographers 
with Ancaeus, the son of Lycurgus. The son of 
Poseidon is also represented as one of the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have become the helmsman of 
the ship Aigo after the death of Tiphys. A well- 
known proverb is said to have originated with this 
Ancaeus. He had been told by a seer that he 
would not live to taste the wine of his vineyard ; 
and when he was afterwards on the point of drink- 
ing a cup of wine, the growth of his own vineyard, 
he laughed at the seer, who, however, answered, 
vroAAcfc fi€Ta£v kuXik6s re Kal xeiAeW &Kpwp, 
“ There is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.” At the same instant Ancaeus was informed 
that a wild boar was near. He put down his cup, 
went out against the animal, and was killed by it. 

Ancalites, a people of Britain, probably a part 
of the Atrebates. 

Q. Ancharlus, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
of Caesar. He was praetor in 56 ; and succeeded 
L. Piso in the province of Macedonia. 

Anchesmus (Ayx*<rf*6s) 9 a hill not far from 
Athens, with a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Anchesmius. 

Anchl&le and -lus (*A yxtdXri). I. (Ahali) r a 
town in Thxace on the Black Sen, on the borders 
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of Moesia.— 2. Also Anchialos, an ancient city 
of Cilicia, AY. of the Cydnus near the coast, said to 
have been built by Sardanapalus. 

Andrises (*A7x*<n?y)» son of Capys and Themis, 
the daughter of Ilus, king of Dardanus on Mount 
Ida. In beauty he equalled the immortal gods, 
and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he bes 
came the father of Aeneas, who is hence called 
Jnchmades . The goddess warned him never to 
betray the real mother of the child ; but as on one 
occasion he boasted of his intercourse with the 
goddess, he was struck by a flash of lightning, 
which according to some traditions killed, but 
according to others only blinded or lamed him. 
Yirgil m his Aeneid makes Anchises survive the 
capture of Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on 
lus shoulders from the burnmg city. He further 
relates that Anchises died soon after the first ar- 
rival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buned on 
mount Eryx. This tradition seems to have been 
believed in Sicily, for Anchises had a sanctuary at 
Egesta, and the funeral games celebrated in Sicily 
in his honour continued down to a late period. 

Anchlsla (’A 7 x«ria), a mountain in Arcadia, 
N. W. of Mantinea, where Anchises is said to have 
been buried, according to one tradition. 

Ancon (AcvKoo-vpwu ’AyKwv), a harbour and 
town at the mouth of the river Iris ( Yeshil-ermark ) 
in Pontus. 

Anc6na or Ancon (Ayx&v : Ancon harms : An- 
cona), a town in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
lying m a bend of the coast between two promon- 
tories, and hence called Ancon or an “ elbow." It 
was built by the Syracusans, who settled there about 
b. c. 392, discontented with the rule of the elder 
Dionysius ; and under the Romans, who made it a 
colony, it became one of the most important sea- 
ports of the Adriatic. It possessed an excellent 
harbour, completed by Trajan, and it carried on an 
active trade with the opposite coast of Illyricum. 
The town was celebrated for its temple of Venus 
and its purple dye : the surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine and wheat 

Ancorarius Mons, a mountain m Mauretania 
Caesanensis, S. of Caesarea, abounding in citron 
trees, the wood of which was U3ed by the Romans 
for furniture. 

Ancore. [Nicaea.] 

Ancus Marcius, fourth king of Rome, reigned' 
24 years, B. c. 640 — 616, and is said to have been 
the son of Numa’s daughter. He conquered the 
Latins, took many Latin towns, transported the 
inhabitants to Rome, and gave them the Aven tine- 
to dwell on: these conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He also founded a colony at Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber ; built a fortress on the- 
Janiculum as a protection against Etruria, and 
united it with the city by a bridge across the 
Tiber ; dug the ditch of the Quirites, which v/as a 
defence for the open ground between the Caelian 
and the Palatine ; and built a prison. He was 
succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Anc^ra (’Aytcvpa : ' Ay Kvpav6s, Ancyranus). 1. 
(Angora), a city of Galatia m Asia Minor, in 
39° 56' N. lat In the time of Augustus, when 
Galatia became a Roman province, Ancyra was the 
capital : it was originally the chief city of a Gallic 
tribe named the Tectosages, who came from the S. 
of France. Under the Roman empire it had the 
name of Sebaste, which in Greek is equivalent to 
Augusta in Latin. When Augustus recorded the 
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chief events of his life en bronze tablets at Rome, 
the citizens of Ancyra had a copy made, which 
was cut on marble blocks and placed at Ancyra in 
a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. This 
inscription is called the Monumentum Ancyranum. 
The Latin inscription was first copied by Toume- 
fortin 1701, and it has been copied several times 
once. One of the latest copies has been made by 
Mr. Hamilton, who also copied as much of the 
Greek inscription as is legible. — 2. A town in 
Phrygia Epictetus on the borders of Mysia. 

Andanla (*Av8avia: ’AvScmcus, *A Mvios), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene, the capital of the kings of the race of the 
Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants in the se- 
cond Messenian war, and from that time only a 
village. 

Andec&vi, AndSg&vi, or Andes, a Gallic people 
N. of the Loire, with a town of the same name, 
also called Juliomagus, now Angers. 

Andematunnum. [Lingones.] 

Andera (ret *A uSeipa: ’ApSeiprivSs), a city of 
Mysia, celebnrted for its temple of Cybele sur- 
named 'Av$eipt)vi\. 

Anderitum (Anteneux), a town of the Gabali 
in Aquitama. 

Andes. 1. See Andecavi.— 2. ( Pietola ), a 
village near Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil. 

Andocides (’AvSokIStis), one of the ten Attic 
orators, son of Leogoras, was bom at Athens m 
B. c. 467. He belonged to a noble family, and 
was a supporter of the oligarchical party at Athens. 
In 436 he was one of the commanders of the fleet 
sent by the Athenians to the assistance of the 
Corcyreans against the Corinthians. In 415 he 
became involved in the charge brought against 
Alcibiades for having profaned the mysteries and 
mutilated the Hermae, and was thrown into prison ; 
but he recovered his liberty by promising to reveal 
the names of the real perpetrators of the crime. He 
is said to have denounced his own father among 
others, but to have rescued him again in the hour 
of danger. But as Andocides was unable to clear 
himself entirely, he was depnved of his rights as 
a citizen, and left Athens. He returned to Athens 
on the establishment of the government of the Four 
Hundred in 411, but was soon obliged to fly again. 
In the fqllowmg year he ventured once more to 
return to Athens, and it was at this time that he 
delivered the speech still extant, On 7ns Return , m 
which he petitioned for permission to reside at 
Athens, but in vain. He was thus driven into 
exile a third time, and went to reside at Elis. In 
403 he again returned to Athens upon tbe over- 
throw of the tyranny of the Thirty by Thrasybulus, 
and the proclamation of the general amnesty. He 
was now allowed to remain quietly at Athens for 
the next 3 years, but in 400 his enemies ac- 
cused him of having profaned the mysteries : he 
defended himself in the oration still extant, On the 
Mysteries , and was acquitted. In 394 he was sent 
as ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, and 
on his return in 393 he was accused of illegal con- 
duct during his embassy (vapairpeoifias ) ; he 
defended himself in the extant speech On the 
Peace with Lacedaemon, but was found guilty, and 
sent into exile for the fourth time. He seems to 
have died soon afterwards in exile. Besides the 
three orations already mentioned there is a fourth 
against Alcibiades, said to have been delivered in 
4L6, hat which is in all probability spurious. — 


Editions, In the collections of the Greek orators: 
also separately by Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1 838. 

Andraemon (’ApSpaijuwv). 1. Husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneus king of Calydon, in Aetolia, 
whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, who is 
hence called Andraemonides.-m 2. Son of Oxylus, 
and husband of Dryope, who was mother of Am* 
phissus by Apollo. 

Andriscus (’Av8pf<new), a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, king of 
Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped from Rome, 
assumed tbe name of Philip, and obtained possession 
of Macedonia, b. c. 149. He defeated the praetor 
Juventius, but was conquered by Caecilius Melel- 
lus, and taken to Rome to adorn the triumph of 
the latter, 148. 

AndrScles ('AvtyoicKrjs), an Athenian dema- 
gogue and orator. He was an enemy of Alcibiades ; 
and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Al- 
cibiades was banished. After this event, Androcles 
was for a time at the head of the democratical 
party ; hut in b. c. 411 he was put to death by 
the oligarchical government of the Four Hundred. 

Androclus, the slave of a Roman consular, was 
sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the 
circus ; but a lion which was let loose upon him, 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that Androclus had been com- 
pelled by tbe severity of his master, while m 
Africa, to run away from him. Havmg one day 
taken refuge in a cave from the heat of the sun, a 
lion entered, apparently m great pain, and seeing 
him, went up to him and held out his paw. An- 
droclus found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able to 
use his paw again. They lived together for some 
tune m the cave, the lion catering for his benefac- 
tor. But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus 
left the cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the 
lion, which he used to lead about the city. 

Androgeos (’A vfipSyews), son of Minos and 
Pasiphae, or Crete, conquered all his opponents m 
the games of the Panathenaea at Athens. This ex- 
traordinary good luck, however, became the cause 
of his destruction, though the mode of his death is 
related differently. According to some accounts 
Aegeus sent the man he dreaded to fight against 
the Marathonian bull, who killed him ; according 
to others, he was assassinated by his defeated rivals 
on his road to Thebes, whither he was going to 
take part in a solemn contest A third account 
related that he was assassinated by Aegens him- 
self. Minos made war on the Athenians in 
consequence of the death of his son, and imposed 
upon them the shameful tribute, from which they 
were delivered by Theseus. He was worshipped 
m Attica as a hero, and games were celebrated in 
his honour every year in the Ceramicua. (Diet, 
of Ant. art. Androgeonia .) 

Andrbm&che (’A vSpofidxn) 9 daughter of Eetion, 
king of the Cilician Thebes, and one of the nobles 
and most amiable female characters in the Iliad, 
Her father and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her mother, 
who had purchased her freedom by a large ransom, 
was killed by Artemis. She was married to Hector, 
by whom she had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax), 
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and for whom she entertained the most tender but none of these is extant, for the paraphrase of 
love. On the taking of Troy her son was hurled the Nicomachean Ethics, which is ascribed to An- 
from the wall of the city, and she herself fell to dronicus of Rhodes, was written by some one else 
the share of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of and may have been the work of Andionicus Cal- 
Achilles, who took her to Epirus, and to whom listus of Thessalonica, who was professor in Italy 
she bore 3 sons, Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. in the latter half of the 15th century. 

She afterwards married Helenus, a brother of AndrSpblis (’AvSpwv t6\is : Chabur), a city of 
Hector, who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Canopic 
and to whom she bore Cestrinus. After the death branch of the Nile, was the capital of the Nomos 
of Helenus, she followed her son Pergamus to Asia, Andropolites, and, under the Romans, the station of 
where an heroum was erected to her. a legion. 

AndrSm&chus (’Av5 pipaxos). 1. Ruler of Tau- Andros (*A ySpos : *A uBptos : Andro ), the most 
romemum in Sicily about B. c. 344, and father of northerly and one of the largest islands of the Cy- 
the historian Timaeus.— 2. Of Crete, physician to clades, S. E. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 broad, 
the emperor Nero, a. d. 54— -68 ; was the first early attained importance, and colonized Acanthus 
person on whom the title of Archater was con- and Stagira about b.c. 654. It was taken by 
ferred, and was celebrated as the inventor of a the Persians in their invasion of Greece, was after- 
famous compound medicine and antidote called wards subject to the Athenians, at a later time to 
Thenaca Andromachi, which retains its place in the Macedonians, and at length to Attalus III., 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present day. king of Pergamus, on whose death (b. c. 133) it 
Andromachus has left the directions for making passed with the rest of his dominions to the Ro- 
this mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, consisting of mans. It was celebrated for its wine, whence the 
174 lines, edited by Tidicaeus, Tiguri, 1607, and whole island was regarded as sacred to Dionysus. 
Leinker, Norimb. 1754. Its chief town, also called Andros, contained a 

Andrdmeda (' AySpopLeSy), daughter of the celebrated temple of Dionysus, and a harbour of the 
Aethiopian king, Cepheus and Cassiopea. Her name of Gaureleon, and a fort Gaurion. 
mother boasted that the beauty of her daughter AndrStSon (’AySporfwy). 1. An Athenian ora- 
surpassed that of the Nereids, who prevailed on tor, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, against 
Poseidon to visit the country by an inundation, and whom the latter delivered an oration, which is still 
a sear-monster. The oracle of Ammon promised extant. — 2. The author of an Atthis, or a work 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the on the history of Attica. 

monster ; and Cepheus, obliged to yield to the Anemorea, afterwards Anemolea (’A vcputpeia, 
wishes of his people, chained Andromeda to a rock. 'Ayep&Xua • ’Avt/ucopieus), a town on a hill on the 
Here she was found and saved by Perseus, who borders of Phocis and Delphi. 

» slew the monster and obtained her as his wile. Anemurium (Avep.ovpiov : Anamur, Ru.), a 
Andromeda had previously been promised to Phi- town and promontory at the S. point of Cilicia, op- 
neus, and this gave rise to the famous fight of posite to Cyprus. 

Phmeus and Perseus at the wedding, in which the AngerSna or Angeronla, a Roman goddess, re- 
former and all his associates were slam. (Ov. Met. spectmg whom we have different statements, some 
v. 1, seq) After her death, she was placed among representing her as the goddess of silence, others 
the stars. as the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god- 

Andronlcug (’A vtipovlicos). 1. Cyrrhestes, so dess who not only produces this state of mind, but 
called from his native place, Cyrrha, probably lived also relieves men from it. Her statue stood m the 
about b. c. 100, and built the octagonal tower temple of Volupia, with her mouth hound and 
at Athens, vulgarly called “ the tower of the sealed up. Her festival, Angeronalia , was cele- 
winds ” (see Diet, of Ant. p. 616, 2d ed , where brated yearly on the 12th of December, 
a drawing of the building is given). — 2. Livius Angltes ('Ayylrijs: Anghista ), a river in Ma- 
Andronicus, the earliest Roman poet, was a cedoma, flowing into the Strymon. 

Greek, probably a native of Tarentum, and the Angltla or Anguitia, a goddess worshipped by 
slave of M. Livius Salinator, by whom he was the Marsians and Marrubians, who lived about the 
manumitted, and from whom he received the shores of the lake Fucmus. 

, Roman name Livius. He obtained at Rome a Angli or Anglii, a German people of the race 

• perfect knowledge of the Latin language. He of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, after- 
wrote both tragedies and comedies in Latin, and wards passed over with the Saxons into Britain, 
we still possess the titles and fragments of at least which was called after them England. [Saxones.] 
14 of his dramas, all of which were borrowed A portion of them appear to have settled m An- 
from the Greek : his first drama was acted m b c. geln in Schleswig. 

240. He also wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian Angrivarli, a German people dwelling on both 
verse and Hymns . (See Diintzer, Ltvti Andromci sides of the Visurgis (Weser), separated from the 
Fragmenta collecta, , dec. Berlin, 1835.) — 3. Of Chemsci by an agger or mound of earth. The 
Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher at Rome, about name is usually derived from Angem i, that is, mea- 
B. c. 58. He published a new edition of the works dows. They were generally on friendly terms 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which formerly be- with the Romans, hut rebelled in a. d. 16, and 
longed to the library of Apellicon, and which were were subdued. Towards the end of the first cen- 
brought to Rome by Sulla with the rest of Apelli- tuiy they extended their territories southwards, 
con’s library m b. c, 84. Tyrannio commenced and in conjunction with the Chamavi, took pos- 
this task, but apparently did not do much towards session of part of the territory of the Bructen, o. 
it. The arrangement which Andronicus made of and E. of the Lippe, the Angana or Engern of the 

w . Aristotle’s writings seems to be the one which middle ages. 

i forms the basis of our present editions. He wrote Anicitus, a fireedman of Nero, and formerly h» 

* many commentaries upon the works of Aristotle j tutor, was employed by the emperor in we execn* 
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tion of many of His crimes; he was afterwards 
banished to Sardinia where he died. 

Anicius Qalius. [Gallus.] 

Anlgrus ('A vtypos: Mavro-Potamo), a small 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Mtnyeius (Mt- 
vvifios) of Homer (II. xi. 721), rises in M. Lapi- 
thas, and flows into the Ionian sea near Samicum : 
its waters have a disagreeable smell, and its fish 
are not eatable. Near Samicum was a cave sacred 
to the Nymphs Anigrides (’AviyplSe? or 'Aviypia- 
5es), where persons with cutaneous diseases were 
cured by the waters of the river. 

Anlo, anciently Anien (hence Gen. AniSnis : 
Teverone or VAnime ), a river, the most celebrated 
of the tributanes of the Tiber, rises in the moun- 
tains of th* Hemici near Treba (Trevi), flows first 
N.W. and then S.W. through narrow mountain- 
valleys, receives the brook Digentia ( Licenza ) 
above Tibur, forms at Tibur beautiful water-falls 
(hence praeceps Amo , Hor. Carm. i. 7. 1 3), and 
flows, forming the boundary between Latium and 
the land of the Sabmes, into the Tiber, 3 miles 
above Rome, where the town of Antemnae stood. 
The water of the Amo was conveyed to Rome by 
two Aqueducts, the Amo vetus and Amo novus. 
(See Diet, of Ant. pp. 110, 111, 2d ed.) 

Anlus ( V A iHos), son of Apollo by Creiisa, or 
Rhoeo, and priest of Apollo at Delos. By Dryope 
he had three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, 
to whom Dionysus gave the power of producing at 
will any quantity of wine, com, and oil, — whence 
they were called Oenotrbpae. With these neces- 
saries they are said to have supplied the Greeks 
during the first 9 years of the Trojan war. After 
the fall of Troy, Aeneas was kindly received by 
Anius. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. 
After the death of the latter, she fled from Carthage 
to Italy, where she was kindly received by Aeneas. 
Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and 
being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the nver Numicius. Henceforth 
she was worshipped as the nymph of that river 
under the name of Anna Perenna. There are 
various other stories respecting the origin of her 
worship. Ovid relates that she was considered by 
some as Luna, by others as Themis, by others as 
Io, daughter of Inachus, by others as the Anna of 
Bovillae, who supplied the plebs with food, when 
they seceded to the Mons Sacer. (Ov. Fast. lii. 
523.) Her festival was celebrated on the 15th of 
March. She was in reality an old Italian divmity, 
who was regarded as the giver of life, health, and 
plenty, as the goddess whose powers were most 
manifest at the return of spring when her festival 
was celebrated. The identification of this goddess 
with Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of 
late origin. 

Anna Comnena, daughter of Alexis I. Comne- 
nus (reigned a. d. 1081 — 1118), wrote the life of 
her father Alexis in 15 books, which is one of the 
most interesting and valuable histories of the By- 
zantine literature. — Editions . By Possinus, Paris, 
1651 ; by Schopen, Bonn, 1839. 

A im 8 . 1 in , a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
B. c. 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year (annus) at which it was lawful for a person 
to be a candidate for each of the public offices. 

II. Anneius, legate of M. Cicero during his 
government of Cilicia, b. c. 51 . 


ANTARADUS. 

T. Annianus, a Roman poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fescennine 
verses. 

AnnicSris (\A. wlnspis), a Cyrenaic philosopher, 
of whom the ancients have left us contradictory 
accounts. Many modem writers have supposed 
that there were two philosophers of this name, the 
one contemporary with Plato, whom he is said to 
have ransomed for 20 mmae from Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and the other with Alexander the Great. 

Annlus Cimber. [Cimber.] 

Annlus Milo. [Milo.] 

Anser, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend of 
the triumvir M. Antonius, and one of the detractors 
of Virgil. Hence Virgil plays upon his name (Ed, 
ix. 36). Ovid (Tnst. ii. 435) calls him procaw. 

Ansibarii or Ampsivarli, a German people, 
originally dwelt S. of the Bructeri, between the 
sources of the Ems and the Weser: driven out of 
their country by the Chauci in the reign of Nero 
(a. d. 59), they asked the Romans for permission 
to settle in the Roman territory between the Rhine 
and the Yssel, hut when their request was refused 
they wandered into the interior of the country to 
the Cherusci, and were at length extirpated, accord- 
ing to Tacitus. We find their name, however, 
among the Franks in the time of Julian. 

AntaeopSlis (’AuraidnoAis ; nr. Gau-el-Kehir\ 
an ancient city of Upper Egypt (the Thebais), on 
the E. side of the Nile, but at some distance from 
the river, was the capital of the Nomos Antaeopo- 
lites, and one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Osins. 

Antaeus (’Arr cuos), son of Poseidon and Ge, a 
mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, whose strength 
was invincible so long as he remained m contact 
with his mother earth. The strangers who came 
to his country were compelled to wrestle with him ; 
the conquered were slain, and out of their skulls he 
built a house to Poseidon. Hercules discovered 
the source of his strength, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him m the air. The tomb of Antaeus 
(Antaei collis ), which formed a moderate hill in 
the shape of a man stretched out at full length, 
was shown near the town of Tingis in Mauretania 
down to a late period. 

AntagSras (’AvraySpas), of Rhodes, flourished 
about b c. 270, a friend of Antigonus Gonatas 
and a contemporary of Aratus. He wrote an epic 
poem entitled Thebais , and also epigrams of which 
specimens are still extant. 

Antalcldas (*Avra \nlbas) 9 a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in b. c. 387, usually called 
the peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of 
his diplomacy. According to this treaty all the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with Clazo- 
menae and Cyprus, were to belong to the Persian 
king : the Athenians were allowed to retain only 
Leinnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; and all the other 
Greek cities were to he independent. 

Antander (* Avravtipos), brother of Agathocles, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brother. 

Antandrus ( J Avravbpos : *A vrdvbpios ; Antan* 
dro), a city of Great Mysia, on the Adramyttian 
Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida ; an Aeolian colony. 
Virgil represents Aeneas as touching here after 
leaving Troy (Aen. iii. 106). 

Antar&dus (' Aurapabos ; Tortosa), a town on 
the N. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island of 
Aradus. 



ANTEA. 

AntSa or AntSa (^Arr«ia), daughter of the Ly- 
cian king locates, wife of Proetus of Argos. She 
is also called Stheneboea. Respecting her love for 
Bellerophontes, see Bellerophontes. 

Antemnae (Antemnas, -atis), an ancient Sabine 
town at the junction of the Anio and the Tiber, 
destroyed by the Romans in the earliest times. 

Aiitenor (*A vrf\vup) t 1. A Trojan, son of Ae- 
eyetes and Cleomestra, and husband of Theano. 
According to Homer, he was one of the wisest 
among the elders at Troy : he received Menelaus 
and Ulysses into his house when they came to 
Troy as ambassadors, and advised his fellow-citizens 
to restore Helen to Menelaus. Thus he is repre- 
sented as a traitor to his country, and when sent to 
Agamemnon, just before the taking of Troy, to 
negotiate peace, he concerted a plan of delivering 
the city, and even the palladium, into the hands of 
the Greeks. On the capture of Troy Antenor was 
spared by the Greeks. His history after this event 
is related differently. Some writers relate that he 
founded a new kingdom at Troy ; according to 
others, he embarked with Menelaus and Helen, 
was carried to Libya, and settled at Cyrene ; while 
a third account states that he went with the Heneti 
to Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where the foundation of Patavium and 
several towns is ascribed to him. The sons and 
descendants of Antenor were called Antenoridae. 
— 2. Son of Euphranor, an Athenian sculptor, 
made the first bronze statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, which the Athenians set up in the 
Oeramicus, B. c 509. These statues were carried 
off to Susa by Xerxes, and their place was supplied 
by others made either by Callias or by Praxiteles. 
After the conquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues back to Athens, where they were 
again set up in the Ceramlcus. 

Anteros. [Eros.] 

Antevorta, also called Forrima or Prom, to- 
gether with Postvorta, are described either as the 
two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess 
Carmenta ; but originally they were only two at- 
tributes of the one goddess Carmenta, the former 
describing her knowledge of the future, and the 
latter that of the past, analogous to the two-headed 
Janus. 

Anthedon (’Avdrjddv : *A vQr)fi6vioi : Luhsi «), 
a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast of 
the Euboean sea, at the foot of M. Messapius, said 
to have derived its name from a nymph Anthedon, 
or from Anthedon, son of Glaucus, who was here 
changed into a god. (Ov. Met. vn. 232, xm. 905.) 
The inhabitants chiefly lived by fishing. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, a. d. 467 — 
472, was killed on the capture of Rome by Ricimer, 
who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anthemus {’Avdepovs -ovvros: ^Avdepovaios), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice. 

Anthemdsla or AnthSmus (*Av9epov(rta), a 
city of Mesopotamia, S.W. of Edessa, and a little 
E. of the Euphrates. The surrounding district 
was called by the same name, but was generally 
included under the name of Osrhoene. 

AnthSnS a place in Cynuria, in the 

Peloponnesus. 

Anthylla ( y A vOvKKa), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic branch 
of the Nile, below Naucratis, the revenues of which, 
under the Persians, were assigned to the wife of 
the satrap of Egypt, to provide her with shoes. 
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I . Antlas, Q,. Valerius, a Roman historian, flou- 
rished about b. c. 80, and wrote the history of Rome 
from the earliest times down to those of Sulla. He 
is frequently referred to by Livy, who speaks of* 
him as the most lying of all the annalists, and sel- 
dom mentions his name without terms of reproach : 
there can be little doubt that Livy’s judgment is 
correct. 

Anticlea (*A wfoXeict), daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Laertes, and mother of Ulysses, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son. It is said 
that before marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate 
terms with Sisyphus ; whence Euripides calls 
Ulysses a son of Sisyphus. 

Azitiolldes (? AvriKKclSys), of Athens, lived after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and was the 
author of several works, the most important of 
which was entitled Nosti (N<hrroi), containing an 
account of the return of the Greeks from their my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antlcyra, more anciently Anticirrha (’Aj/tL 
Kiflfia, or ’Ai ntKvpa: * AvriKvpevs , ’AvTocvpatos). 
1. ( Aspra Spitia ), a town in Phocis, with a harbour 
on a peninsula on the W. side of the Sinus Anticy- 
ramis, a bay of the Crissaean gulf, called in ancient 
times Cyparissus. It continued to be a place of 
importance under the Romans.— 2. A town in 
Thessaly, on the Spercheus, not far from its mouth. 
Both towns were celebrated for their hellebore, tho 
chief remedy in antiquity for madness : hence the 
proverb, ’Avri/dfi^as ere Set, when a person acted 
senselessly, and Naviget Anticyram. {Hot. Sat. ii. 
3. 166.) ^ 

Antlgenes (’AvrryeVrjs), a general of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he obtained the satrapy 
of Susiana, and espoused the Bide of Eumenes. On 
the defeat of the latter m B. c. 316, Antigenes fell 
into the hands of his enemy Antigonus, and was 
burnt alive by him. 

Antigenldas (’ AvTiyeviBas), a Theban, a cele- 
brated flute-player, and a poet, lived m the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

Antigone (’AvnySvr)), daughter of Oedipus by 
his mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismene, and of 
Eteocles and Polynlces. In the tragic story of 
Oedipus Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with 
a truly heroic attachment to her father and brothers. 
When Oedipus had blinded himself, and was ob- 
liged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by An- 
tigone, who remained with him till he died m Co- 
lonus, and then returned to Thebes. After her 
two brothers had killed each other m battle, and 
Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow PoJy- 
nices to be buried, Antigone alone defied the ty- 
rant, and buried the body of her brother. Creon 
thereupon ordered her to he shut up m a subterra- 
neous cave, where she killed herself. Haemon, 
the son of Creon, who was m love with ha killed 
himself by her Bide. 

Antigonea and -la (’A vriySveia,, ’A vriyovla). 
L ( Tepelem ), a town in Epirus (Illyncum), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aous, and near a 
narrow pass of the Acroceraunian mountains.— *2* 
A Macedonian town m Chalcidice.— 3. See Man- 
tinea.— 4. A town on the Orontes in Syria, 
founded by Antigonus as the capital of his empire 
(b. c. 306), but most of its inhabitants were trans- 
ferred by Seleucus to Antiochia, which was built 
in its neighbourhood.— 5. A town in Bithynia, 
afterwards Nicaea. — 6. A town in the Troas. 
[Alexandria, No. 2.J 
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Aat%9ttttl (*A rriyovos), 1. King of Asia, 
sumamed the One-eyed, son of Philip of Elymiotis, 
and father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by Stra- 
tonlce. He was one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great; and in the division of the empire after 
the death of the latter (b. c. 323), he received the 
provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pam- 
phylia. On the death of the regent Antipater in 
319, he aspired to the sovereignty of Asia. In 
316 he defeated and put Eumenes to death, after 
a struggle of nearly 3 years. Prom 315 to 311 
he earned on war, with varying success, against 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. 
By the peace made in 311, Antigonus was allowed 
to have the government of all Asia ; but peace did 
not last more than a year. After the defeat of 
Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed the title 
of king, and his example was followed by Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Seleucus. In the same year 
Antigonus invaded Egypt, but was compelled to 
retreat. His son Demetnus carried on the war with 
success against Cassander in Greece ; but he was 
compelled to return to Asia to the assistance of his 
father, against whom Cassander, Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus, had formed a fresh confederacy. 
Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated by Lysi- 
machus at the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in 
301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 81st year 
of his age.— -2. Gonatas, son of Demetnus Po- 
liorcetes, and grandson of the preceding. He as- 
sumed the title of king of Macedonia after his father’s 
death in Asia in b. c. 283, but he did not obtain 
possession of the throne till 277- He was driven 
out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 27 3, but 
recovered it in the following year : he was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and 
again recovered his dominions. He attempted to 
prevent the formation of the Achaean league, and 
died in 239. He was succeeded by Demetnus II. 
His surname Gonatas is usually derived from Gon- 
nos or Gonni m Thessaly ; but some think that 
Gonatas is a Macedonian word, signifying an iron 
plate protecting the knee. — 3. Boson (so called 
because he was always about to give but never 
did), son of Demetrius of Cyrene, and grandson of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Deme- 
tnus II. in b. c. 229, he was left guardian of his 
son Philip, hut he mamed the widow of Demetrius, 
and became king of Macedonia himself He sup- 
ported Aratus and the Achaean league against 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, whom he defeated at 
Sellasia in 221, and took Sparta. On his return 
to Macedonia, he defeated the Illynans, and died a 
few days afterwards, 220. — 4. King of Judaea, 
son of Aristobulus II., was placed on the throne by 
the Parthians in b. c. 40, but was taken pnsoner 
by Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and was put 
to death by the latter in 37.-5. Of Carystus, 
lived at Alexandria about b. c. 250, and wrote 
a work still extant, entitled Histonae Mirabiles , 
which is only of value from its preserving extracts 
from other and better works. — Editions. By J. 
Beckmann, Lips. 1791, and by W estermann in 
his Paradoxographi, Bruns. 1839. 

AntHIb&nUS ( 9 Avrt\l$avos : Jebel-es-Shetkh or 
Anti-Lebanon), a mountain on the confines of Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, parallel to Libanus 
(Lebanon), which it exceeds in height. Its highest i 
summit is M. Hermon (also J&bel-es-Sheikh). 

AntftSchus (*Apt1\oxoj), son of Nestor and j 
Ammhia or Euiydice, accompanied his father to | 
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Troy, and distinguished himself by his bravery 
He was slain before Troy by Memnon the Ethio- 
pian, and was buried by tne side of his friends 
Achilles and Patrodus. 

A ntlm& chus ('AptIjmxos). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen to 
the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus. — 2. Of Claros or 
Colophon, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, was 
probably a native of Claros, but was called a Co- 
lophonian, because Claros belonged to Colophon. 
( Clanus poeta , Ov. Trist. i. 6. 1.) He flourished 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war ; his 
chief work was an epic poem of great length called 
Thebats (&q€ats). Antimachus waB one of the 
forerunners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, 
who wrote more for the learned than for the public 
at large. The Alexandrine grammarians assigned 
to him the second place among the epic poets, and 
the emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. He also wrote a celebrated ele- 
giac poem called Lyde, which was the name of his 
wife or mistress, as well as other works. There 
was likewise a tradition that he made a recension 
of the text of the Homeric poems. 

AntindSpblis ('AptipSov ttoKis or *A pripoeiaz 
Enseneh, Ru.), a splendid city, built by Hadrian, 
in memory of his favourite Antinous, on the E. 
bank of the Nile, upon the site of the ancient Bess, 
in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). It was the capi- 
tal of the Nomos Antinoites, and had an oracle of 
the goddess Besa. 

Antinfius (’A ptIpoos). 1. Son of EupSthes of- 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, was 
slam by Ulysses. — 2. A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, bom at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, was the 
favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his com- 
panion in all his journeys. He was drowned in 
the Nile, a. d. 122, whether accidentally or on 
purpose, is uncertain. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him at 
Mantinea, and founded the city of Antinoqpolis 
m honour of him. A large number of works of art 
of all kinds were executed in his honour, and many 
of them are still extant. 

Antiochla and -ea ( 9 Apti6x*ici : 3 Apt tox*vs 
and -dx«os, fem. *Apti oxis and Antioche- 

nus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
which are said to have been built by Seleucus I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his father An- 
tiochus. L A. Epidaphnes, or ad Baphnem, or 
ad Orontem (*A. M Ad<pyp : so called from a 
neighbouring grove: 9 A. M ’Opdpry: Antaba , 
Ru.), the capital of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of the 
world, stood on the left bank of the Orontes, about 
20 miles (geo g.) from the sea, m a beautiful valley, 
about 10 miles long and 5 or 6 broad, enclosed by 
the ranges of Amanus on the N.W. and Casius on 
the S.E. It was built by Seleucus Nicator, about 
b. c. 300, and peopled chiefly from the neighbour- 
ing city of Antigonia. It flourished so rapidly 
as soon to need enlargement ; and other additions 
were again made to it by Seleucus II. Callinicus 
(about b. c. 240), and Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
(about b. c. 170). Hence it obtained the name of 
Tetrapolia (rerpair6\is, ue. 4 cities). Besides 
being the capital of the greatest kingdom of the 
world, it had a considerable commerce, the Orontes 
being navigable up to the city, and the high road be- 
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tween Asia and Europe passing through it. Under 
the Romans it was too residence of the procon- 
suls of Syria ; it was favoured and visited by 
emperors ; and was made a colonia with the Jus 
Italicum by Antoninus Pius. It was one of the 
earliest stetngholds of the Christian faith ; the first 
place where the Christian name was used (Acts, 
xi. 26) ; the centre of missionary efforts in the 
Apostolic age ; and the see of one of the four chief 
bishops, who were called Patriarchs. Though far 
inferior to Alexandria as a seat of learning, yet it 
derived some distinction in this respect from the 
teaching of Libanius and other sophists ; and its 
eminence in art is attested hy the beautiful gems 
and medals still found among its ruins. It was 
destroyed by the Persian king Chosroes (a. d. 540), 
but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it the new name 
of ThSfipdlis (©eowrdXis). The ancient walls 
which still surround the insignificant modem town 
are probably those built by Justinian. The name i 
of Antiochia was also given to the surrounding 
district, i. e. the N.W. part of Syria, which bor- 
dered upon Cilicia. — 2. A. ad Maeandrum (’A. 
irpbs Matavllptp: nr. Yenishehr , Ru.), a city of 
Caria, on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I. 
Soter on the site of the old city of Pythopolis.— 
3. A. Pisidiae or ad Pisidiam ('A. ThcnBlas ot 
vpbs TLattilq), a considerable city on the borders of 
Phrygia Paroreios and Pisidia ; built by colonists 
from Magnesia ; declared a free city by the Ro- 
mans aftor their victory over Antiochus the Great 
(b. c. 189) ; made a colony under Augustus, and 
called Caesarea. It was celebrated for the wor- 
ship and the great temple of Men Arcaeus (M^ 
’Ap/catos, the Phrygian Moon-god), which the 
Romans suppressed.— -4. A. Margiana (’A. Map- 
yia v4\ : Meru Shah-Jehan ?), a city m the Persian 
provmce of Margiana, on the river Margus, founded 
by Alexander, and at first called Alexandria ; de- 
stroyed by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus I. 
Soter, and called Antiochia. It was beautifully 
Bituated, and was surrounded by a wall 70 stadia 
(about 8 miles) in circuit. Among the less im- 
portant cities of the name were : (5.) A. ad Tau- 
rum m Commagene ; (8.) A. ad Cragum, and 
(7.) A. ad Pyramtim, in Cilicia. The following 
Antiochs axe better known by other names : A. ad 
fianun [Adana] ; A Characenes [Charax] ; 
A CallirrhoS [Edbssa] ; A ad Hippum [Ga- 
dara] ; A Mygdoniae [Nisibis] ; in Cilicia 
[Tarsus] ; in Caria or Lydia [Tralles]. 

AntiBchufl (*A vrloxos). I. Kings of Syria. 

1. Soter (reigned b. c. 280—261), was the 
son of Seleucus I., the founder of the Syrian king- 
dom of the Seleucidae. He married his step- 
mother Stratonlce, with whom he fell violently in 
love, and whom his father surrendered to him. He 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. — 2. Theos 
(b. c. 261 — 246), son and successor of No. 1. The 
Milesians gave him his surname of Theos , because 
he delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchus 
He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
king of Egypt, which was brought to a close by 
his putting away his wife Laodice, and marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy. After the death 
of Ptolemy, he recalled Laodice, but m revenge for 
the insult she had received, she caused Antiochus 
and Berenice to be murdered. During the reign of 
Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian empire 
(250), and Theodotus established an independent 
kingdom at Bactria^ He was succeeded by his 
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son Seleucus Caliinicus. His younger son Antiochus 
Hierax also assumed the crown, and carried on 
war some years with his brother. [Sbleucus II 1 
—3. The Great (b. c. 223—187), second son 
of Seleucus Caliinicus, succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, when 
he was only in his 15th year. After defeating 
(220) Molon, satrap of Media, and his brother Alex- 
ander, satrap of Persia, who had attempted to make 
themselves independent, he carried on war against 
Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, in order to 
obtain Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, hut 
was obliged to cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in 
consequence of his defeat at the battle of Raphia 
near Gaza, in 217. He next marched against 
Achaeus, who had revolted m Asia Minor, and 
whom he put to death, when he fell into his hands 
in 214. [Achabus.] Shortly after this he was 
engaged for 7 years (212 — 205) in an attempt 
to regain the E. provinces of Asia, which had 
revolted during the reign of Antiochus II. ; hut 
though he met with great success, he found it 
hopeless to effect the subjugation of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them. In 205 he renewed his war 
against Egypt with more success, and in 198 con- 
quered Palestine and Coele-Syria, which he after- 
wards gave as a dowry with his daughter Cleopatra 
upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. In 
196 he crossed over into Europe, and took posses- 
sion of the Thracian Chersonese. This brought 
him into contact with the Romans, who commanded 
him to restore the Chersonese to the Macedonian 
king ; but he refused to comply with their demand ; 
in which resolution he was strengthened by Han- 
nibal, who arrived at his court m 195. Hannibal 
urged him to invade Italy v/ithout loss of time ; 
but Antiochus did not follow his advice, and it 
was not till 192, that he crossed over mto Greece. 
In 191 he was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
mopylae, and compelled to return to Asia : his fleet 
was also vanquished in two engagements. In 190 
he was again defeated by the Romans under L. 
Scipio, at Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and 
compelled to sue for peace, which was granted in 
188, on condition of his ceding all his dominions 
E. of Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Euboic 
talents withm 12 years, giving up his elephants 
and ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies ; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. In 
order to raise the money to pay the Romans, he 
attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was 
killed by the people of the place (187). He was 
succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. —4, 
Epiphanes (b. c. 175 — 164), son of Antiochus III., 
was given as a hostage to the Romans m 188, 
and was released from captivity in 175 through 
his brother Seleucus Philopator, whom he suc- 
ceeded m the same year. He earned on war 
against Egypt from 171 — 168 with great success, 
m order to obtain Coele-Syna and Palestine, which 
had been given as a dowry with his sister, and he 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria in 168, 
when the Romans compelled him to retire. He 
endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion and to 
introduce the worship of the Greek divinities j but 
this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish people, 
under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Macca- 
bees, which Antiochus was unable to put down. 
He attempted to plunder a temple in Elymais m 164, 

[ but he was repulsed, and died shortly afterwards 
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in a state of raving madness, which the Jews and 
Greeks equally attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. 
His subjects gate him the name of Epimanes (“ the 
madman ”) in parody of Epiphanes.— b, Eupa- 
tor (b.c. 164 — 162), son and successor of Epi- 
phanes, was 9 years old at his father’s death, and 
reigned under the guardianship of Lysias. He 
was dethroned and put to death by Demetrius 
Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
hitherto lived at Home as a hostage. — 6. Theos, 
son of Alexander Balas. He was brought forward 
as a claimant to the crown in 144, against Deme- 
trius Nicator by Tryphon, but he was murdered by 
the latter, who ascended the throne himself m 142. 

— 7. Sidetes (b. c. 137 — 128), so called from 
Side m Pamphylia, where he was brought up, 
younger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Try- 
phon. He married Cleopatra, wife of his elder 
brother Demetrius Nicator, who was a prisoner 
with the Parthians. He carried on war against 
the Parthians, at first with success, but was after- 
wards defeated and slam in battle m 128. — 8. 
Grypus, or Hook-nosed (b. c. 125 — 96), second 
son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He was 
placed upon the throne m 1 25 by bis mother Cleo- 
patra, who put to death his eldest brother Scleu- 
cus, because she wished to have the power m 
her own hands. He poisoned his mother m 
120, and subsequently carried on war for some 
years with his half-brother A. IX. Cyzicenus. 
At lengthen 112, the two brothers agreed to share 
the kingdom between them, A. Cyzicenus having 
Coelc-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the re- 
mainder of the provinces. Grypus was assassinated 
in 96.-9. Cyzicenus, from Cyzicus, where he 
was brought up, son of A. VII. Sidetes and Cleo- 
patra, reigned over Coele Syria and Phoenicia from 
112 to 96, but fell m battle m 95 against Seleucus 
Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. Grypus. — 10. Euse- 
bes, son of A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus 
Epiphanes, who had slam his father in battle, and 
maintained the throne against the brothers of Se- 
leucus. He succeeded his father Antiochus IX. 
in 95. — 11. Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. Gry- 
pus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, carried on 
war against A. X. Eusebes, but was defeated by 
the latter, and drowned in the river Orontes. 

— 12. Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held the 
crown lor a short time, but fell in battle against 
Aretas, king of the Arabians. The Syrians, worn 
out with the civil broils of the Seleucidae, offered 
the kingdom to Tigrancs, king of Armenia, who 
imited Syria to his own dominions in 83, and held 
it till his defeat by the Romans m 69. — 13. 
Asiaticus, son of A. X. Eusebes, became king 
of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus m 
69 ; but he was deprived of it in 65 by Pompey, 
who reduced Syria to a Roman province. In this 
year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

II. Kings of Commagene, 

1. Made an alliance with the Romans, about 
B. c. 64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, 
and was attacked by Antony in 38. He was 
succeeded by Mithridates I. about 31. — 2. Suc- 
ceeded Mithndates I., and was put to death at 
Home by Augustus in 29. — S, Succeeded Mith- 
ridates II., and died m a. d. 17* Upon his death, 
Commagene became a Roman province, and 
remained so till a. d. 38.-4. Sumamed Epi- 
phanies, apparently a son of Antiochus III., 
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received his paternal dominion from Caligula m 

a. d. 38. He was subsequently deposed by Cali- 
gula, but regained bis kingdom on the accession 
of Claudius in 41. He was a faithful ally of 
the Romans, and assisted them m their wars 
against the Parthians under Nero, and, against the 
Jews under Vespasian.* At length in 72, he was 
accused of conspiring with the Parthians against 
the Romans, was deprived of his kingdom, and 
retired to Rome, where he passed the remainder of 
his life. 

III. Literary . 

1. Of Aegae in Cilicia, a sophist, or, as he himself 
pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher. He flourished 
about a. d. 200, during the reign of Severus and 
Caracalla. During the war of Caracalla against the 
Parthians, he deserted to the Parthians together 
with Tindates. He was one of the most distin- 
guished rhetoricians of his time, and also acquired 
some reputation as a writer. — 2. Of Ascalon, the 
founder of the fifth Academy, was a friend of Lu- 
cullus and the teacher of Cicero during his studies 
at Athens (b. c. 79) ; but he had a school at Alex- 
andria also, as well as in Syria, where he seems to 
have ended his life. His prmcipal teacher was 
Philo, who succeeded Plato, Arecsilas, and Car- 
neades, as the founder of the fourth Academy. He 
is, however, better known as the adversary than 
the disciple of Philo ; and Cicero mentions a trea- 
tise called Sosus, written by him against his master, 
in which he refutes the scepticism of the Academics. 
— 3. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, lived about 

b. c. 423, and wrote histones of Sicily and Italy. 

AntiSpe ('AvtiSttt}). 1. Daughter of Nycteus 

and Polyxo, or of the river god Asopus in Boeotia, 
became by Zeus the mother of Amphion and Ze- 
thus. [Amphion.] Dionysus threw her into a 
state of madness on account of the vengeance which 
her sons had taken on Dirce. In this condition 
she wandered through Greece, until Phocus, the 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and married her. — 
2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of The- 
seus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

Antlp&ter {' Avrlir or pos). 1. The Macedonian, 
an officer greatly trusted by Philip and Alexander 
the Great, was left by the latter regent in Mace- 
donia, when he crossed over into Asia m b. c. 334. 
In consequence of dissensions between Olympias 
and Antipater, the latter was summoned to Asia in 
324, and Craterus appointed to the regency of Ma- 
cedonia, but the death of Alexander m the follow- 
ing year prevented these arrangements from taking 
effect. Antipater now obtained Macedonia again, 
and in conjunction with Craterus, who was asso- 
ciated with him in the government, carried on war 
against the Greeks, who endeavoured to establish 
their independence. This war, usually called the 
Lamian war, from Lamia, where Antipatcr was be- 
sieged in 323, was terminated by Antipater’s vic- 
tory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. 
This was followed by the submission of Athens.and 
the death of Demosthenes. In 321 Antipater 
crossed over into Asia in order to oppose Perdiccas j 
but the murder of Perdiccas in Egypt put an end 
to this war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
Antipater died in 319, after appointing Polysper- 
chon regent, and his own son Cassander to a 
subordinate position.— 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and second son of Cassander and Thessalo- 
nlca. After the death of his elder brother Philip 
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IV. (b. c. 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, for 
the kingdom of Macedonia. Antipater, believing 
that Alexander was favoured by his mother, put 
her to death. The younger brother upon this ap- 
plied for aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epirus and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The remaining history is 
related differently : but so much is certain, that 
both Antipater and Alexander were subsequently 
put to death, either by Demetrius or at his insti- 
gation, and that Demetrius became king of Mace- 
donia.— 3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a 
noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the 
cause of Hyrcanus against his brother Aristobulus 
He ingratiated himself with the Romans, and in 
B.c. 47 was appointed by Caesar procurator of 
Judaea, which appointment he held till his death 
in 43, when he was carried off by poison which 
Malichus, whose life he had twice saved, bribed 
the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus to administer to him. 
— 4. Eldest son of Herod the Great by his first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his two 
half-brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in b. c. 
G, but was himself condemned as guilty of a con- 
spiracy against his father’s life, and was executed 
five days before Herod’s death.— 5. Of Tarsus, 
a Stoic philosopher, the successor of Diogenes 
and the teacher of Panaetius, about b. c. 144. 
—6. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 
before b. c. 45, and wrote a work on Duties (dc 
Ojfficiis).— 7. Of Sidon, the author of several epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, flourished about 
B. c. 103 — 100, and lived to a great age.— 8. Of 
Thessalomca, the author of several epigiams m the 
Greek Anthology, lived in the latter part of the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antipater, L. Caellus, a Roman jurist and 
historian, and a contemporary of C. Gracchus (b. c. 
123) and L. Crassus, the orator, wrote Annales , 
which were epitomized by Brutus, and which con- 
tained a valuable account of the 2nd Punic war. 

Antipatria ('AvmrdTpia : Berat 9), a town in 
Illyncum on the borders of Macedonia, oil the left 
bank of the Apsus. 

Antiphanes (’A rn<f>dyrjs). 1. A comic poet of 
the middle Attic comedy, born about b. c. 404, 
and died 330. He wrote 3G5, or at the least 2G0 
plays, which were distinguished by elegance of 
language.— 2. Of Berga m Thrace, a Greek writer 
on maivellous and incredible things.— 3. An epi- 
grammatic poet, several of whose epigrams are still 
extant m the Greek Anthology, lived about the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antlphates ( s Apt uparyjs), king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, who are represented as 
giants and cannibals. They destroyed 1 1 of the 
Bhips of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel. 

Antiphellus ('AprlcpeXXos : Antiphlo), a town 
on the coast of Lycia, between Patara and Aperlae, 
originally the port of Phellus. 

Antiphemus (Avr^/tos), the Rhodian, founder 
of Gela in Sicily, b. c. 690. 

Antiphilus (*Aprl<f>iXos). 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excellent 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a contem- 
porary of the emperor Nero.— 2. Of Egypt, a 
distinguished painter, the rival of Apelles, painted 
for Philip and Alexander the Great. 

Antiphon (*Apri<pG>p). 1, The most ancient of 
the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, was a 
son of Sophilus the Sophist, and bom at Rhamnus 
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in Attica, in b.c. 480. He belonged to the oli- 
garchical party at Athens, and took an active part 
in the establishment of the government of the Four 
Hundred (b. c. 411), after the overthrow of which 
he was brought to trial, condemned, and put to death. 
The oratorical powers of Antiphon are highly praised 
by the ancients. He introduced great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquence ; he 
opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, and 
the historian Thucydides is Baid to have been one 
of his pupils. The orations which he composed 
were written for others ; and the only time that he 
spoke in public himself was when he was accused 
and condemned to death. This speech, which was 
considered in antiquity a master-piece of eloquence, 
is now lost. (Thuc. vni. 68 ; Cic. Brut. 12.) We 
still possess 15 orations of Antiphon, 3 of which 
were written by him for others, and the remaining 
12 as specimens for his school, or exercises on fic- 
titious cases. They are printed in the collections 
of the Attic orators, and separately, edited by 
Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1838, and Matzner, 
Berlin, 1838. —2. A tragic poet, whom many 
writers confound with the Attic orator, lived at 
Syracuse, at the court of the elder Dionysius, by 
whom he was put to death. — 3. Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the in- 
terpretation of dreams, which is referred to by 
Cicero and others. He is the same person as the 
Antiphon who was an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. 
Mem. l 6.) 

Antlphus ("Apropos). 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slam by Agamemnon. — 2. Son of Thes- 
salus, and one of the Greek heroes at Troy. 

AntlpSlis (^AptIttoXis : Antibes, pronounced by 
the inhabitants AntibouV), a town m Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on the coast, in the territory of the De- 
ciates, a few miles W. of Nicaea, was founded by 
Massilia ; the murtct, or salt pickle made of fish, 
prepared at this town, was very celebrated. 

Anturhlum ( 3 Aprifyiop : Castello di Jiomelia ), 
a promontory on the borders of Actolia and Locris, 
opposite Rhium ( Castello di More a) m Achaia, 
with which it formed the narrow entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf : the straits arc sometimes called 
the Little Dardanelles . 

Antissa ^Apnaara. : 'Avncracuos : Kalas Lim~ 
neonas), a town m Lesbos with a harbour, on the 
W. coast between Methymna and the promontory 
Sigrium, was originally on a small island opposite 
Lesbos, which was afterwards united with Lesbos. 
It was destroyed by the Romans, b. c. 168, and its 
inhabitants removed to Methymna, because they 
had assisted Antiochus. 

AntisthSnes (’A pnardipijs), an Athenian, founder 
of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. Hi« mother 
was a Thracian. In his youth he fought at Ta- 
nagra (b. c. 426), and was a disciple first of Gorgias, 
and then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, and 
at whose death he was present. . He died at Athens, 
at the age of 70, He taught in the Cynosarges, a 
gymnasium for the use of Athenians born of foreign 
mothers ; whence probably his followers were 
called Cynics (kvpikoi), though others derive their 
name from their dog-like neglect of all forms and 
usages of society. His writings were very nu- 
merous, and chiefly dialogues ; his style was pure 
and elegant ; and he possessed considerable powers 
of wit and sarcasm. Two declamations of his we 
preserved, named Ajax and Ulysses, which are 
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purely rhetorical. He was an enemy to all specu- 
lation, and thus was opposed to Plato, whom he 
attacked furiously in one of his dialogues. His 
philosophical system was confined almost entirely 
to ethics, and he taught that virtue is the sole thing 
necessary. He showed his contempt of all the 
luxuries and outward comforts of life by his mean 
clothing and hard fare. From his school the Stoics 
subsequently sprung. In one of his works entitled 
Physicus, he contended for the Unity of the Deity. 
(Cic. de Not. Deor . 1 . 13.) 

Antistius, P., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 88, a 
distinguished orator, supported the party of Sulla, 
and was put to death by order of young Manus in 
82. His daughter Antistia was married to Pom- 
peius Magnus. 

Antistius L&beo. [Labbo.] 

Antistlus VStua. [Vetub.] 

Antlt&urus (*A vrtravpos : Ali-Dagh), a chain 
of mountains, which strikes off N.E. from the mam 
chain of the Taurus on the S. border of Cappadocia, 
in the centre of which district it turns to the E. 
and runs parallel to the Taurus as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Its average height exceeds that of the 
Taurus ; and one of its summits, Mount Argaeus, 
near Mazaca, is the loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 

Antium (Antias : Torre or Porto d' Anzo ), a 
very ancient town of Latium on a rocky promontory 
running out some distance into the Tyrrhenian sea. 
It was founded by Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and 
in earlier and even later times was noted for its 
piracy. Although united by Tarqumius Superbus 
to the Latin League, it generally sided with the 
Volscians against Rome. It was taken by the 
Homans in b c. 468, and a colony was sent thither, 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Romans in B. c. 338, was deprived of all its ships, 
Ithe beaks of which ( Rostra ) served to ornament the 
platform of the speakers m the Roman foruin, was 
forbidden to have any ships m future, and received 
another Roman colony. But it gradually recovered 
its former importance, was allowed in course of 
time again to be used as a seaport, and in the latter 
times of the republic and under the empire, became 
a favourite residence of many of the Roman nobles 
and emperors. The emperor Nero was bom here, 
and in the remains of his palace the celebrated 
Apollo Belvedere was found. Antium possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune ( 0 Diva , gratum quae 
regia Antium, Hor. Cam. i. 35), of Aesculapius, 
and at the port of Ceno, a little to the E. of Antium, 
a temple of Neptune, on which account the place 
is now called Nettuno . 

Antius Restio, [Rbstio.] 

Antonia. I. Major , elder daughter of M. An- 
tonius and Octavia, husband of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the father of 
the emperor Nero. Tacitus calls this Antonia the 
younger daughter. — 2. Minor , younger sister of 
the preceding, husband of Dmsus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and mother of Germanicua, 
the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or Li- 
villa, and of the emperor Claudius. She died a. d. 
38, soon after the accession of her grandson Cali- 
gula. She was celebrated for her beauty, virtue, 
and chastity. — 8. Daughter of the emperor Clau- 
dius, married first to Pompeius Magnus, and after- 
wards to Faustus Sulla. Nero wished to marry 
her after the death of his wife Poppaea, a. d. 66 ; 
and on her refusal he caused her to be put to death 
<» a charge of treason* 


Antfinla Tunis, a castle on a rock at the N.W. 
corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, which com- 
manded both the temple and the city. It was at 
first called Baris : Herod the Great changed its 
name in honour of M. Antonius. It contained the 
residence of the Procurator Judaeae. 

Antdnlni Itmer&rium, the title of an extant 
work, which is a very valuable itinerary of the 
whole Roman empire, in which both the principal 
and the cross-roads are described by a list of all 
the places and stations upon them, the distances 
from place to place being given in Roman miles. 
It is usually attributed to the emperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, but it appears to have been commenced 
by order of Julius Caesar and to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Augustus ; though it is pro- 
bable that it received important additions and 
revision under one or both of the Antonines.— - Edi- 
tions: by Wessehng, Amst. 1735 ; by Parthey 
and Pindcr, Berlin, 1848. 

AntonIn5p5iis QAvrwvtvondXis : Arris, anus), a 
city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and Dam, 
aft. Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia. 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius. [M. Aurelius.] 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, a. d. 138 — 
161. His name m the early part of his life, at 
full length, was Titus Aurelvus Fidvus Botonius 
Arrius Antoninus. His paternal ancestors came 
from Nemausus (Nistnes) in Gaul ; but Antoninus 
himself was bom near Lanuvium, September 19th, 
a. d. 86. From an early age he gave promise of 
his future worth. In 120 he was consul, and 
subsequently proconsul of the provmce of Asia: 
on his return to Rome he lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him 
on February 25tb. 1 38, Henceforward he bore the 
name of T. Adius Hadrianus Antoninus Caesar , 
and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, J 38, he 
ascended the throne. The senate conferred upon 
him the title of Pius , or the dutifuUy affectionate, 
because he persuaded them to grant to his father 
Hadnan the apotheosis and the other honours 
usually paid to deceased emperors, which they 
had at first refused to bestow upon Hadrian. The 
reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history — 
a blank caused by the suspension for a time of war, 
violence, and crime. He was one of the best princes 
that ever mounted a throne, and all his thoughts 
and energies were dedicated to the happiness of his 
people. No attempt was made to achieve new 
conquests, and various insurrections among the 
Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, and 
Britons, were easily quelled by his legates. In all 
the relations of private life the character of Anto- 
ninus was without reproach. He was faithful to 
his wife Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate 
life, and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lonum, March 7th, 161, m 
his 75th year. He was succeeded by M, Aurelius, 
whom he had adopted, when he himself was adopted 
by Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter 
Faustina in marriage. 

Antfininus Liberalis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived m the reign of the Antonines, about 
a. d. 147, and wrote a work on Metamorphoses 
(Mera/uofHpdxreuu avvaywyt]) in 41 chapters, which 
is extant.— Editions : by Verheyk, Lugd* Bat 
1774 ; by Koch, Lips. 1832 ; by Westermaan, 
in his ParadoxograplU, Brunsv. 1839. 

Antdnius. 1. JL, the orator, bom b. c. 143 ; 
quaestor in 113 ; praetor in 104, when he fought 
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against the pirates in Cilicia ; consul in 99 ; and 
eensor in 97. He belonged to Sulla's party, and 
was put to death by Manus and Cinna when they 
entered Rome in 87 : his head was cut off and 
placed on the RoBtra. Cicero mentions him and L. 
Crassus as the most distinguished orators of their 
age ; and he is introduced as one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s Dc Oratore, —2. M., sumamed Cre- 
txcus, elder son of the orator, and father of the 
triumvir, was praetor in 75, and received the com- 
mand of the fleet and all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates ; but 
he did not succeed in his object, and used his power 
to plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards m Crete, and was called Cretieus in dension. 
— 3. C. t younger son of the orator, and uncle of 
the triumvir, was expelled the senate in 70, and 
was the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship (65) 
and consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter by Cicero’s 
promising him the province of Macedonia. He 
had to lead an army against Catiline, but unwilling 
to fight against his former friend, he gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Petreius. 
At the conclusion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered shamefully ; and on 
his return to Rome in 59 was accused both of 
taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of extortion 
in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but 
was condemned, and retired to the island of Ce- 
phallenia. He was subsequently recalled, probably 
by Caesar, and was m Rome at the beginning of 
44. — 4. M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2. and 
Julia, the sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul m 64, 
and was bom about 83. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by Cornelius 
Lentulus, who married his mother Julia, and who 
was put to death by Cicero in 63 as one of Cati- 
line’s conspirators : whence he became a personal 
enemy of Cicero. Antony indulged in his earliest 
youth in every kind of dissipation, and his affairs 
Boon became deeply involved. In 58 he went to 
Syria, where he served with distinction under A. 
Gabmius. He took part m the campaigns against 
Anstobulus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the re- 
storation of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 
54 he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under Caesar 
for the next two years (52, 51). He returned to 
Rome in 50, and became one of the most active 
partizans of Caesar. He was tribune of the plebs 
in 49, and in January fled to Caesar’s camp in 
Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his veto upon the de- 
cree of the senate which deprived Caesar of his 
command. He accompanied Caesar in his victo- 
rious march into Italy, and was left by Caesar in 
the command of Italy, while the latter carried on 
the war m Spain. In 48 Antony was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, where he commanded the 
left wmg ; and in 47 he was again left in the com- 
mand of Italy during Caesar’s absence in Africa. 
In 44 he was consul with Caesar, when he offered 
him the kingly diadem at the festival of the Luper- 
calia. After Caesar’s murder on the 15th of 
March, Antony endeavoured to succeed to his 
power. He therefore used every means to appear 
aa his representative ; he pronounced the speech 
over Caesar’s body and read his will to the people ; 
and he also obtained the papers and private pro- 
perty of Caesar. But he found a new and unex- 
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pected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted son 
and great-nephew of the dictator, who came from 
Apollonia to Rome, assumed the name of Caesar, 
and at first joined the senate in order to crush 
Antony. Towards the end of the year Antony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 
previously granted him by the senate ; but Dec. 
Brutus refused to surrender the province to An- 
tony and threw himself into Mutina, where he was 
besieged by Antony. The senate approved of the 
conduct of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, 
and entrusted the conduct of the war against him 
to Octavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle 
of Mutina, m Apnl 43, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps. Both the consuls, however, had fallen, 
and the senate now began to show their jealousy 
of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was joined by 
Lepidus with a powerful army : Octavianus be- 
came reconciled to Antony ; and it was agreed 
that the government of the state should be vested 
in Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus, under the 
title of Triumviri Reipublicac Conatituendae , for the 
next 5 years. The mutual enemies of each were 
proscribed, and in the numerous executions that 
followed, Cicero, who had attacked Antony m 
the most unmeasured manner in his Philippic 
Orations , fell a victim to Antony. In 42 Antony 
and Octavianus crushed the republican party by 
the battle of Philippi, m which Brutus and Cassius 
fell. Antony then went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her to 
Egypt, a captive to her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, made 
war upon Octavianus m Italy. Antony prepared 
to support his relatives, but the war was brought 
to a close at the beginning of 40, before Antony 
could reach Italy. The opportune death of Fulvia 
facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octa- 
vianus, which was cemented by Antony marrying 
Octavia, the sister of Octavianus. Antony re- 
mained in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs con- 
cluded a peace with SexL Pompey, and he after- 
wards went to his provinces m the East In this 
year and the following Ventidius, the lieutenant 
of Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony 
crossed over to Italy, when the triumvirate was 
renewed for 5 years. He then returned to 
the East, and shortly afterwards sent Octavia 
back to her brother, and surrendered himself en- 
tirely to the charms of Cleopatra. In 36 he in- 
vaded Parthia, but he lost a great number of his 
troops, and was obliged to retreat. He was more 
successful in his invasion of Armenia in 34, for he 
obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, 
the Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character of a 
Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and cere- 
mony of an Eastern despot. His conduct, and the 
unbounded influence which Cleopatra had acquired 
over him, alienated many of hw friends and sup- 
porters ; and Octavianus thought that the time had 
now come for crushing his rival. The contest was 
decided by the memorable sea-fight off Actium, 
September 2nd, 31, in which Antony’s fleet was 
completely defeated. Antony, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, fled to Alexandria, where he put an 
end to his own life in the following year (30), 
when Octavianus appeared before the city.— >6. 
C., brother of the triumvir, was praetor in Mace- 
donia m 44, foil into the hands of M. Brutus m 
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43, and was pnt to death by Brutus in 42, to re- 
venge the murder of Cicero. — 6. L., youngest 
brother of the triumvir, was consul in 41, when he 
engaged in war against Octavianus at the instiga- 
tion of Fulvia, his brother's wife. He was unable 
to resist Octavianus, and threw himself into the 
town of Perasia, which he was obliged to surrender 
in the following year : hence the war is usually 
called that ot Perugia. His life was spared, and 
he was afterwards appointed by Octavianus to the 
command of Iberia. Cicero draws a frightful pic- 
ture of Lucius’ character. He calls him a gladiator 
and a robber, and heaps upon him every term of 
reproach and contempt Much of this is of 
course exaggeration. — 7. M., called by the 
Greek writers Antyllus , which is probably only a 
corrupt form of Antomllus (young Antonius), elder 
son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was executed by 
order of Octavianus, after the death of his father 
in 30. — 8. Joins, younger son of the triumvir by 
Fulvia, was brought up by his step-mother Octavia 
at Home, and received great marks of favour from 
Augustus. He was consul in b. c. 10, but was put 
to death m 2, in consequence of his adulterous in- 
tercourse with Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Antonins Felix. [Felix.] 

Antonius Musa. [Musa.] 

Antonius Primus. [Primus.] 

Antron (’Avrpwv and ot ’A vrpuves : ' Avrpwvios : 
Fano ), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus. 

Antunnacum (Andernach), a town of the Ubii 
on the Rhine. 

Anubis ( v Avou§is), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped m the form of a human being with a dog’s 
head. He was originally worshipped simply as 
the representative of the dog, which animal, like 
the cat, was sacred in Egypt ; but his worship was 
subsequently mixed up with other religious systems, 
and Anubis thus assumed a symbolical or astrono- 
mical character, at least with the learned. His 
worship prevailed throughout Egypt, but he was 
most honoured at Cynopolis in middle Egypt. Later 
myths relate that Anubis was the son of Osiris and 
Nephthys, born after the death of his father ; and 
that Isis brought him up, and made him her guard 
and companion, who thus performed to her the 
same service that dogs perform to men. In the 
temples of Egypt Anubis seems to have been re- 
presented as thp guard of other gods, and the place 
m the front of a temple was particularly sacred to 
him. The Greeks identified him with their own 
Hermes, and thus speak of Hermanuplus m the 
same manner as of Zeus Ammon. IIis worship 
was mtroduced at Rome towards the end of the re- 
public, and under the empire spread very widely 
both m Greece and at Rome. 

Anxur. [Tarracina.] 

Anxurus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped m a grove near Anxur (Tarracina) together 
with Feronia. He was regarded as a youthful Ju- 
piter, and Feronia as Juno. On corns his name 
appears as Axur or Anxur. 

Anysis ( v A*Wis), an ancient king of Egypt, in 
whose reign Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians 
under ^t heir king Sabaco. 

Anyte (’Avimj), of Tegea, the authoress of se- 
veral epigrams in the Greek Anthology, flourished 
about B. c. 700, and not 300, as is. usually sup- 
posed. The epigrams are for the most part in the 
style of the ancient Done choral songs. 


An^tns (‘'Awtos), a wealthy Athenian, son of 
Anthemion, the most influential and formidable of 
the accusers of Socrates, B. c. 3 99 (hence Socrates 
is called Anyti reus , Hor. Sat li. 4. 3). He was a 
leading man of the democratical party, and took an 
active part, along with Thrasybulus, in the over- 
throw of the 30 Tyrants. The Athenians, having 
repented of their condemnation of Socrates, sent 
Anytus into banishment. 

Aon (*A «?), son of Poseidon, and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived 
their name. A8ma was the name of the part of 
Boeotia, near Phocis, in which were Mount Helicon 
and the fountain Aganippe ( Aomae aquae , Ov. 
Fast in. 4 56), The Muses are also called Aontdes , 
since they frequented Helicon and the fountain of 
Aganippe. (Ov. Met v. 333.) 

ASnides. [Aon.] 

Aorsi (*A opcroi) or Adorsi, a powerful people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to have had their 
original settlements on the N.E. of the Caspian, but 
are chiefly found between the Palus Macotis (Sea 
of Azof ) and the Caspian, to the S.E. of the river 
Tanais (Don), whence they spread far into Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. They earned on a considerable 
traffic in Babylonian merchandise, which they 
fetched on camels out of Media and Armenia. 

Adus or Aeas (*A$os or Alas: Viosa , Vntssa, 
or Fovussa), the principal river of the Greek part 
of Illyncum, rises in M. Lacmon, the N. part of Pin- 
dus, and flows into the Ionian sea near Apollonia. 

Ap&rnea or -la (*A7rd/u«ct : ’Airapuevs, Apameus, 
-onus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic cities, 
three of which were founded by Seleucus I. Nica- 
tor, and named in honour of his wife Aparaa. L 
A. ad Orontem (Famiah), the capital of the Sy- 
rian province Apamene, and, under the Romans, of 
Syria Secunda, was built by Seleucus Nicator on 
the site of the older city of Pella, m a very strong 
position on the river Orontes or Axius, the citadel 
being on the left (W.) bank of the river, and the 
city on the right. It was surrounded by rich pas- 
tures, m which Seleucus kept a splendid stud of 
horses and 500 elephants. — 2. In Osroene in 
Mesopotamia ( Balasir ), a town built by Seleucus 
Nicator on the E. bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
to Zeugma, with which it was connected by a 
bridge, commanded by a castle, called Scleucia. 
In Pliny’s time (a. d. 77) it was only a ruin. — 

3. A. Cibotus or ad Maeandrum (’A. Kiforfc, 
or Trpbs Malavbpov), a great city of Phrygia, on 
the Maeander, close abo\e its confluence with the 
Marsyas. It was built by Antiochus I. Soter, 
who named it in honour of his mother Apama, and 
peopled it with the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Celaenae. It became one of the greatest cities of 
Asia within the Euphrates ; and under the Romans 
it was the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. The 
surrounding countiy, watered by the Maeander 
and its tributaries, was called Apamcna Regio. — 

4. A. Myrleon, in Bithyma. [Myrlea,] — 5. A 
town built by Antiochus Soter, in the district of 
Assyria called Sittacene, at the junction of the 
Tigris with the Royal Canal which connected the 
Tigris with the Euphrates, and at the N. extremity 
of the island called Mesene, which was formed by 
this canal and the 2 rivers.— 6. A. Mesenes 
(Korna), in Babylonia, at the S. point of the same 
island of Mesene, and at the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. — 7. A. Rhagiana (’A. 7 } irpbs ’Pa- 
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7 «ts), a Greek city in the district of Choarene in 
Parthia (formerly in Media), S. of the Caspian 
Gates. 

Apelles (*A ireXX^s), the most celebrated of 
Grecian painters, was horn, most probably, at 
Colophon in Ionia, though some ancient writers 
call him a Coan and others an Ephesian. He was 
the contemporary and friend of Alexander the 
Great (b. c. 33 6 — 323), whom he probably ac- 
companied to Asia, and who entertained so high 
an opmion of him, that he was the only person 
whom Alexander would permit to take his por- 
trait. After Alexander’s death he appears to have 
travelled through the western parts of Asia. Being 
driven by a storm to Alexandria, after the as- 
sumption of the regal title by Ptolemy (b. c. 306), 
whose favour he had not gamed while he was 
with Alexander, his rivals laid a plot to ruin him, 
which he defeated by an ingenious use of his skill 
in drawing. We are not told when or where he 
died. Throughout his life Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without practising. Hence the 
proverb Nulla dies sine linea . A list of his works 
is given by Plmy (xxxv. 36). They are for the 
most part single figures, or groups of a very few 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated was 
that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt ; but the 
most admired of all his pictures was the “ Venus 
Anadyomene ” (t) avafivopepy i A(ppoSlTy) i or Venus 
rising out of the sea. The goddess was wringing 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 
transparent silver veil around her form. He com- 
menced another picture of Venus, which he in- 
tended should surpass the Venus Anadyomene, but 
which he left unfinished at his death. 

Apellicon ('AveAAucwv), of Tcos, a Peripatetic 
philosopher and great collector of books. His va- 
luable library at Athens, containing the autographs 
of Aristotle’s works, was carried to Rome by Sulla 
(b. c. 83) . Apellicon had died just before. 

Apenmnus Mons (o *A tt4ppipos and rb y Antp- 
vivov Spos , probably from the Celtic Pen “a 
height”), the Apennines , a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from N. to S., and 
forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is a con- 
tinuation of the Maritime Alps [Alpes], begins 
neap Genua, and ends at the Sicilian sea, and 
throughout its whole course sends off numerous 
branches m all directions. It rises to its greatest 
height in the country of the Sabines, where one of 
its points (now Monte Como) is 9521 feet above 
the sea ; and further S., at the boundaries of 
Samnium, Apulia, and Lucania, it divides into two 
main branches, one of which runs E. through Apu- 
lia and Calabria, and terminates at the Salcntme 
promontory, and the other W. through Bruttium, 
terminating apparently at Rhegium and the straits 
of Messina, but in reality continued throughout 
Sicily. The greater part of the Apennines is com- 
posed of limestone, abounding in numerous caverns 
and recesses, which m ancient as well as modem 
times were the resort of numerous robbers : the 
highest points of the mountains are covered with 
snow, even during most of the summer (nivaU ver- 
tice se altollens Apenninus, Virg. Aen, xu. 703). 

HL, Aper, a Roman orator and a native of Gaul, 
rose by his eloquence to the rank of quaestor, tri- 
bune, and praetor, successively. He is one of the 
speakers m the Dialogue de Oraionbus , attributed 
to Tacitus. 
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Aper, Arrlus, praetorian prefect, and sen-in- 
law of the emperor Numerian, whom he was said 
to have murdered : he was himself put to death by 
Diocletian on his accession in a. d 284. 

Aperantla, a town and district of Aetolia near 
the Achelous, inhabited by the Aperantn. 

Apesas (’Att 4<ras : Fulca 9), a mountain on the 
borders of Phliasia and Argolis, with a temple of 
Zeus, who was hence called Apesantius, and to 
whom Perseus here first sacrificed. 

Aph&ca (ret *A <paica : Afta ?), a town of Coele- 
Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus, celebrated 
for the worship and oracle of Aphrodite Aphacltis 
(*A <pctK?Tts). 

Aph&reus (*A ipapevs), son of the Messenian 
king Peneres and Gorgophone, and founder of the 
town of Arene m Messenia, which he called after 
his wife. His two sons Idas and Lynceus, the 
Apharetidae (ApftarEia pi oles, Ov. Met. viii. 304), 
are celebrated for their fight with the Dioscuri, 
which is described by -Pindar. (Nem. x. 111.) 
■—2. An Athenian orator and tragic poet, flourished 
b. c. 369 — 342. After the death of his father, his 
mother married the orator Isocrates, who adopted 
Aphareus as his son. He wrote 35 or 37 tragedies, 
and gamed 4 prizes. 

AphStae (’A <pirai and ’Afarat : y A<f>era7os), a 
sea-port and promontory of Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus, from which the ship 
Argo is said to have sailed. 

Aphldas ('AcptlSas), son of Areas, obtained 
from his father Tegea and the surrounding terri- 
tory. He had a son, Aleus. 

Aphidna ( 'AipiSpa and "A <f>ttivat : *A <ptl!>paios), 
an Attic demus not far from Decelea, originally be- 
longed to the tribe Aeantis, afterwards to Leontis, 
and last to Hadrianis. It was in ancient times one 
of the 12 towns and districts into which Cccrops is 
said to have divided Attica : m it Theseus con- 
cealed Helen, but her brothers Castor and Pollux 
took the place and rescued their sister. 

AphrSdisIas (’A <ppofitcrlas • y A<ppo8urievs : Aphro- 
disiensis), the name of several places famous for 
the worship of Aphrodite. 1. A. Cariae ( Gheira , 
Ru.), on the site of an old town of the Lelcges, 
named Ninoe : under the Romans a free city 
and asylum, and a flourishing school of art.— 2. 
Veneris Oppidum ( Porto Cavaherc\ a town, har- 
bour, and island, on the coast of Cilicia, opposite 
to Cyprus. — 3. A town, harbour, and island, on 
the coast of Cyrenaica m N. Africa. — 4. See 
Gades.^ 

Aphrodite (’ AtppoSlry), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, the goddess of love and beauty. In 
the Iliad she is represented as the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione, and m later traditions as a daughter 
of Cronos and Euonyme, or of Uranus and He- 
mera ; but the poets most frequently relatP that 
she was sprung from the foam ( &<f>p6s ) of the sea, 
whence they derive her name. She is commonly 
represented as the wife of Hephaestus ; but she 
proved faithless to her husband, and was in love 
with Ares, the god of war, to whom she bore 
Phobos, Deimos, Harmonia, and, according to later 
traditions, Eros and Anteros also. She also loved 
the gods Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon, and the 
mortals Anciiises, Adonis, and Butes. She sur- 
passed all the other goddesses in beauty, and hence 
received the prize of beauty from Pans. She like- 
wise had the power of granting beauty and invincible 
charms to others, and whoever wore her magic girdle, 
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immediately became an object of love and desire. 
In the vegetable kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, 
poppy, &c., were sacred to her. The animals sacred 
to her, which are often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are the spar- 
row, the dove, the swan, the swallow, and a bird 
called iynx. The planet Venus and the spring- 
month of April were likewise sacred to her. The 
principal places of her worship in Greece were the 
islands of Cyprus and Cythera. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted mostly of incense and gar- 
lands of £owem, but in some places animals were 
sacrificed to her. Respecting her festivals, see 
Diet, of Antiq. art. Adonia, Anagogia , Aphro- 
disia, Catagogia. Her worship was of Eastern ori- 
gin, and probably introduced by the Phoenicians 
to the islands of Cyprus, Cythera, and others, from 
whence it spread all over Greece. She appears to 
have been originally identical with Astarte, called 
by the Hebrews Ashtoreth, and her connection 
with Adorns clearly points to Syria. Respecting 
the Roman goddess Venus, see Venus. 

AphrodltopSlis (*A Qpotil-nis ttJAiv), the name 
of several cities m Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt : 
(1) In the Nomos Leontopohtes, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthnbis and Leontopolis : (2) (Chybin-el- 
Koum) m the Nomos Prosopites, in the Delta, on 
a navigable branch of the Nile, between Naucratis 
and Sais ; probably the same as Atarbechis, which 
is an Egyptian name of the same meaning as the 
Greek Aphroditopolis. — 2. In Middle Egypt or 
Heptanomis, ( Atfyh ) a considerable city on the E. 
bank of the Nile ; the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites. — 3. In Upper Egypt, or the 
Theba’is: (1) Veneris Oppidum (Tachta), a little 
way from the W. bank of the Nile ; the chief city 
of the Nomos Aphroditopolis : (2) In the Nomos 
Hermonthites {Detr, N.W. of Esneh), on the W. 
bank of the Nile. 

Aphthonlus (*A <p66vtos\ of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived about a. d. 315, and wrote the 
introduction to the study of rhetoric, entitled Pro- 
gymnasmata ( TrpoyvpvdtrpaTa ). It waB constructed 
on the basis of the Progymnasmaia of Hermogenes, 
and became so popular that it was used as the 
common school-book in this branch of education 
for several centuries. On the revival of letters it 
recovered its ancient popularity, and durmg the 
16th and 17th centuries was used everywhere, but 
more especially m Germany, as the text-book for 
rhetoric. The number of editions and translations 
which were published durmg that period is greater 
than that of any other ancient writer. The best 
edition is in W alz’s Rhetores Graeci , vol. l Aph- 
thomus also wrote some Aesopic fables, which are 
extant 

Aphjrtis (*Atf>vns : Athyto), a town m the pen- 
insula Pallene in Macedonia, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 

Apia (*A via, sc. yr)\ the Apian land , an ancient 
name of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, said to 
have been so called from Apis, a mythical king of 
Argos. 

Apic&ta, wife of Sejanus, was divorced by him, 
A. d» 23, after she had borne him three children, 
and put an end to her own life on the execution of 
Sejanus in 31. 

Apicius, the name of three notorious gluttons. 
•-1. The first lived in the time of Sulla, and is 
said to have procured the condemnation of Rutilius 
Rufus, me, 92.-2. The second and most re- 
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nowned, M. Galius Apicius , flourished under Ti- 
berius. After squandering upwards of 800,000 
pounds upon his stomach, he found that little more 
than 80,000 remained ; upon which, despairing of 
being able to satisfy the cravings of hunger from 
such a pittance, he forthwith hanged himself. But 
he was not forgotten. Sundry cakes (Aptcia) and 
sauces long kept alive his memory; Apion, the 
grammarian, composed a work upon his luxurious 
labours, and his name passed into a proverb m all 
matters connected with the pleasures of the table. 
— 8 . A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this em- 
peror, when he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, pre- 
served by a skilful process of his own. — The trea- 
tise we now possess, bearing the title Caxlxi 
Apicii de Opsomts et Condunentis , sive de Re CuH- 
naria , Libn decern , is a sort of Cook and Confec- 
tioner’s Manual, containing a multitude of receipts 
for cookery. It was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of 
Apicius, m order to insure the circulation of his 
book. — Editions. By Almeloveen, Amstelod. 1709, 
and by Bemhold, Ansbach. 1800. 

Apid&nus (’A iritiavds, Ion. ’Hiri&wfr), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the Empeus near 
Pharsalus. 

ApiSlae, a town of Latiuin, destroyed by Tar- 
quimus Pnscus. 

Apion (*Airf»p), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetoric at Rome in the reigns of Ti- 
berius and Claudius. In the reign of Caligula he 
left Rome, and in a. d. 38 he was sent by the in- 
habitants of Alexandria at the head of an embassy 
to Caligula to bnng forward complaints against the 
Jews residing in their city. Apion was the author 
of many works, all of which are now lost. Of 
these the most celebrated were upon the Homeric 
poems. lie is said not only to have made the 
best recension of the text of the poems, but to 
have written explanations of phrases and words in 
the form of a Dictionary (Ai£eis 'O pypucat). He 
also wrote a work on Egypt m 5 books, and a 
work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied 
m his treatise Against Apion. 

Apion, Ptolemaeus [Ptolemaeus, Apion.] 

Apis ( t A7 ns). 1. Son of Phoroneus and Lao- 
dice, king of Argos, from whom PeloponnesiiB was 
called Apia : he ruled tyrannically, and was killed 
by Thelxion and Telchis.— 2. The Bull of Mem- 
phis, worshipped with the greatest reverence as a 
god among the Egyptians. The Egyptians believed 
that he was the offspring of a young cow, fructified 
by a ray from heaven. There were certain signs 
by which he was recognised to be the god. It was 
requisite that he should be quite black, have a 
white square mark on the forehead, on his back a 
figure similar to that of an eagle, have two kinds of 
hair in his tail, and on his tongue a knot resembling 
an insect called cantharus. When all these signs 
were discovered, the animal was consecrated with 
great pomp, and was conveyed to Memphis, where 
he had a splendid residence, containing extensive 
walks and courts for his ajnusement. His birth- 
day, which was celebrated every year, was his 
most solemn festival ; it was a day of rejoicing for 
all Egypt. The god was allowed to live only a 
certain number of years, probably 25. If he had 
not died before the expiration of that period, 
he was killed and buried in a sacred well, the 
place of which was unknown except to the initiated* 
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But if he died a natural death, he was buried pub- 
licly and solemnly ; and as his birth filled all Egypt 
with joy and festivities, so his death threw the 
whole country into grief and mourning. The wor- 
ship of Apis was originally nothing but the simple 
worship of the bull ; but in the course of time the 
bull, Idee other animals, was regarded as a symbol, 
and Apis is hence identified with Osiris or the 
Sun. 

Apis (* Airis), a city of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the country 
towards Libya, about 1 0 stadia W. of Paraetonium j 
celebrated for the worship of the god Apis. 

Apobathxni (*A7r<tea0/mi), a place m Argalis 
on the sea not far from Thyrea, where Danaus is 
said to have landed. 

Apodoti and Apodeotae {' Air Sburoi and ’Airo- 
Sorol), a people m the S. E. of Aetolia, between the 
Evenus and Hylaethus. 

Apollinaris, Siddnlus. [Sidonius.] 

ApollXnis Pr. (‘'AirdWwvos &Kpou : C. Ztbeeb or I 
C. Farina ), a promontory of Zcugitana in JJL Africa, 
forming the W. point of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Apollo (*Att6\Ao}v\ *me of the great divmities 
of the Greeks, son of Zeus and Leto and twin bro- 
ther of Artemis, was bom in the island of Delos, 
whither Leto had fled from the jealous Hera. 
[Leto ] After 9 days’ labour, the god was 
bom under a palm or olive tree at the foot of 
mount Cynthus, and was fed by Themis with am- 
brosia and nectar. The powers ascribed to Apollo 
are apparently of different kinds, but all are con- 
nected with one another, and may be said to be 
only ramifications of one and the same, as will 
be seen from the following classification. He is — 
1. The Qod t olio punishes, whence some of the an- 
cients derived his name from inrSWvfu, destroy. 
(Aesch. Agam. 1081.) As the god who punishes 
be is represented with bow and arrows, the gift of 
Hephaestus ; whence his epithets, (Karos, kKatpyos, 
iKar7}€6\os, k\vt6to£os, and hpyvpSro^os, arcite - 
nens, &c. All sudden deaths were believed to be 
the effect of the arrows of Apollo ; and with them he 
sent the plague into the camp of the Greeks. — 2 
The god who affords help and wards off evil . As 
be had the power of punishing men, so he was also 
able to deliver men, if duly propitiated : hence his 
epithets, aKicrios, d/ceVrwp, hAd-'iKaKOS, acor-np, arro- 
rpdiratos, imKovptos, larpofxdvris, optfer , salutifer , 
&c. From his being the god who afforded help, he is 
the father of Aesculapius, the god of the healing art, 
and was also identified in later times with Paeeon, 
the god of the healing art in Homer. [Paeeon.] 
— 3. The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised this 
power in ins numerous oracles, and especially m 
that of Delphi. {Diet, of Ant. art. Oraculum.) He 
had also the power of communicating the gift of 
prophecy both to gods and men, and all the ancient 
seers and prophets are placed in some relationship 
to him. — 4. The god of song and music. We find 
him m the Iliad (i 603) delighting the immortal 
gods with his phormmx ; and the Homeric bards 
derived their art of song either from Apollo or the 
Muses. Later traditions ascribed to Apollo even 
the invention of the flute and lyre, while it is more 
commonly related that be received the lyre from 
Hermes. Respecting his musical contests, see 
Marsyas, Midas. — 5. The god who protects the 
fiocks and cattle (i v6paos debs, from vojubs or voph, 
a meadow or pasture land). There are in Homer 
only a few allusions to this feature in the character 
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of Apollo, but in later writers it assumes a very 
prominent form, and in tbe story of Apollo tending 
the flocks of Admetus at Pherae in Thessaly, tbe 
idea reaches its height. — 6. The god who delights 
tn the foundation of towns and {he establishment of 
civil constitutions . Hence a town, or a colony was 
never founded by the Greeks without consulting an 
oracle of Apollo, so that in every case he became, as 
it were, their spiritual leader. — 7. The god of the Sun. 
In Homer, Apollo and Helios, orthe Sun, are perfectly 
distinct, and his identification with the Sun, though 
almost universal among later writers, was the result 
of later speculations and of foreign, chiefly Egyptian, 
influence. — Apollo had more influence upon the 
Greeks than any other god. It may safely be as- 
serted, that the Greeks would never have become 
what they were, without the worship of Apollo : in 
him the brightest side of the Grecian mind is re- 
flected. Respecting his festivals, see Diet, of Ant. art. 
Apollonia, Thargeha , and others. — In the religion 
of the early Romans there is no trace of the wor- 
ship of Apollo. The Romans became acquainted 
with this divinity through the Greeks, and adopted 
all their notions and ideas about him from the 
latter people. There is no doubt that the Romans 
knew of his worship among the Greeks at a very 
early time, and tradition Bays that they consulted 
his oracle at Delphi even before the expulsion of 
the kings. But the first time that we hear of his 
worship at Rome is in b. c. 430, when, for the pur- 
pose of averting a plague, a temple was raised to 
him, and soon after dedicated by the consul, C. 
Julius. A second temple was built to him in 
350. During the second Punic war, in 212, the 
ludi Apollinares were instituted in his honour. 
{Did. of Ant. art. Ludi Apollinares.) His worship, 
however, did not form a very prominent part m 
the religion of the Romans till the time of Augus- 
tus, who, after the battle of Actium, dedicated to 
him a portion of the spoils, built or embellished his 
temple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on the Palatine, and instituted quinquennial games 
at Actium. — The most beautiful and celebrated 
among the extant representations of Apollo are the 
Apollo Belvedere at Rome, which was discovered 
in 1503 at Rettuno and the Apollmo at Florence. 
In the Apollo Belvedere, the god is represented 
with commanding but serene majesty ; sublime in- 
tellect and physical beauty axe combined m the 
most wonderful maimer. 

Apoll5cr&tes {’ AnoWoKp&rris), elder son of 
Dionysius, the Younger, was left by his father in 
command of the island and citadel of Syracuse, but 
was compelled by famine to surrender them to 
Dion, about b. c. 354. 

ApollSdfirus (AnoMddwpos).— 1. Of Amphi- 
polis, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
was intrusted m b. c. 331, together with Menes, 
with the administration of Babylon and of all tbe 
satrapies as far as Cilicia. —2. Tyrant of Cas- 
sandrea (formerly Potidaea) in the peninsula of 
Pallene, obtained the supreme power in b. c. 379, 
and exercised it with the utmost cruelty. He was 
conquered and put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. 
—3. Of Carystus, a comic poet, probably lived 
b.c. 300 — 260, and was one of the most distin- 
guished of the poets of the new Attic comedy. It 
was from him that Terence took his Hecyra and 
Phormio. — 4. Of Gtela in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporary of Menander, lived b. c. 340— • 
290. He is frequently confounded with Apollodo- 
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ruB of Carystus. — 5. A Grammarian of Athens, 
son of Asclepiades, and pupil of Aristarchus and 
Panaetius, flourished about b. c. 140. He wrote a 
great number of works, all of which have perished 
with the exception of his Bibliotheca. This work 
consists of 3 books, and is by far the best among 
the extant works of the kind. It contains a well- 
arranged account of the mythology and the heroic 
age of Greece : it begins with the origin of the 
gods, and goes down to the time of Theseus, when 
the work suddenly breaks off. — Editions. By 
Heyne, Gottingen, 1803, 2d ed. ; by Clavier, Paris, 
1805, with a French translation ; and by Wester- 
Tnnxin in the Mgthographi , Brunswick, 1 84 3. Of the 
many other works of Apollodorus, one of the most im- 
portant was a chronicle m iambic verses, comprising 
the history of 1040 years, from the destruction of 
Troy (1 1 84) down to his own time, b. c. 143.— 6. Of 
Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Apollonia in his advanced age, and had as a pupil the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus. 
—7. A painter of Athens, flourished about b. c. 
408, with whom commenced a new period in the 
history of the art. He made a great advance in 
colouring, and invented chiaroscuro. — 8 . An ar- 
chitect of Damascus, lived under Trajan and Ha- 
drian, by the latter of whom he was put to death. 

Apolldnla (’AiroAAow/a : 3 AizoKXuovLarris). 1. 
( Polhna or Pollona), an important town in Illyria 
or New Epirus, not far from the mouth of the Aous, 
and 60 stadia from the sea. It was founded by 
the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally 
celebrated as a place of commerce and of learning ; 
many distinguished Homans, among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
pursued their studies here. Persons travelling from 
Italy to Greece and the E., usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhachium ; and the Via Egnatia, 
the great high road to the East, commenced at 
Apollonia or, according to others, at Dyrrhachium. 
[Egnatia Via.] —2. ( Polina ), a town m Mace- 
donia, on the Via Egnatia, between Thessalonica 
and Amplupolis, and S. of the lake of Bolbe. — 3. 
( Sizehoh ), a town m Thrace on the Black Sea, with 
two harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards called 
Sozopolis, whence its modem name : it had a ce- 
lebrated temple of Apollo, from which Lucullus 
carried away a colossus of this god, and erected it 
on the Capitol at Rome.— 4. A castle or fortified 
town of the Locri Ozolae, near Naupactus.— 5. A 
town m Sicily, on the N. coast, of uncertain site. 
—6. ( Abulltonle ), a town in Bithyma on the 
lake Apolloniatis, through which the river Rhyn- 
dacus flows. — 7. A town on the borders of Mysia 
and Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis. — 8. 
A town in Palestina, between Caesarea and 
Joppa. — 9. A town in Assyria, in the district 
of Apolloniatis, through which the Delas or Durus 
( Diala ) flows.— 10. {Marza Susa), a town in Cy- 
renaica and the harbour of Cyrene, one of the 5 
towns of the Pentapolis in Libya: it was the birth- 
place of Eratosthenes. 

Apollonis (’AiroAAoWf), a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apollonis, 
the mother of king Eumenes. It was one of the 
12 cities of Asia, which were destroyed by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius (a. d. 1 7). 

Apollonius (Air oWwnos), 1. Of Alabanda 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
about B. c. 100. He was a very distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and despise 
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philosophy. He was sumamed 6 MaAwedy, and 
must be distinguished from the following. — 2. 
Of Alabanda, sumamed Molo, likewise a rheto- 
rician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, and also dis- 
tinguished himself as a pleader in the courts of , 
justice. In b. c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, 
Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of the 
Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero heard him ; 
Cicero also received instruction from Apollonius 
at Rhodes a few years later. — 8. Son of Arche- 
bulus, a gramm&rian of Alexandria, in the first 
century of the Christian aera, and a pupil of Didy- 
mus. He wrote an Homeric Lexicon, which is 
still extant, and though much interpolated, is a 
work of great value. — Editions . By Villoison, 
Paris, 1773 ; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788; 
and by Bekker, Berlin, 1833. — 4. Sumamed 
Dyscolus, “ the ill-tempered,” a grammarian at 
Alexandria, in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius (a. d. 117 — 161), taught at Rome as 
well as Alexandria. He and his son Hkrodianus 
are called by Priscian the greatest of all gramma- 
rians. Apollonius was the first who reduced gram- 
mar to any thing like a system. Of his numerous 
works only 4 are extant. 1. Tie pi avvrd^ews rov 
A 6yov fiepuy, “ de Constructione Oratioms,” or 
“ de Ordmatione sive Constructione Dictionum,” in 
4 books ; edited by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf. 1590, 
and by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817. 2. Tlepl 

ruuvplas, M de Pronomine edited by I. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1814. 3. Ilepl awdeaguv, “ de Con- 

junctionibus,” and 4. Ilepl iiri^pidTu^ “ de Ad- 
verbiis,” printed in Bekker's Anccdot. u. p. 477, 
&c. Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by 
Suidas there is one irepl KaT€\J/evar/j.et/rjs lerropias , 
on fictitious or forged histones : this has been er- 
roneously supposed to be the same as the extant 
work 'I crroplai frav/jicurtai, which purports to be 
written by an Apollonius (published by Wester- 
mann, Paradoxograpln , Brunswick, 1839) ; but it 
is now admitted that the latter work was written 
by an Apollonius who is otherwise unknown. — 
5. Pergaeus, from Perga in Pamphylia, one of 
the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, commonly 
called the “ Great Geometer,” was educated at 
Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and 
flourished about b.c. 250 — 220. His most im- 
portant work was a treatise on Conic Sections in 
8 books, of which the first 4, with the com- 
mentary of Eutocius, are extant in Greek ; and 
all but the eighth in Arabic. We have also 
introductory lemmata to all the 8, by Pappus. 
Edited by Halley, “ Apoll. Perg Conic, lib. vni., 
&c.,” Oxon. 1710, fol. The eighth book is a 
conjectural restoration founded on the introduc- 
tory lemmata of Pappus. — 6. Khodius, a poet and 
grammarian, son of Silleus or Illeus and Rhode, 
was born at Alexandria, or, according to one state- 
ment, at Naucratis, and flourished m the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy Epiphanes (b. c. 
222 — 181). In his youth he was instructed by 
Callimachus ; but they afterwards became bitter 
enemies. Their tastes were entirely different ; for 
Apollonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and despised 
the artificial and learned poetry of Callimachus. 
When Apollonius read at Alexandria his poem on 
the Argonautic expedition ( Argonautica ), it did 
not meet with the approbation ol the audience : he 
attributed its failure to the intrigues of Callima- 
chus, and revenged himself by writing a bitter epi* 
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gram on Callimachus which is still extant. (Anth. 
Grace, xi. 275.) Callimachus in return attacked 
Apollonius m his Ibis, which was imitated by Ovid 
in a poem of the same name. Apollonius now left 
Alexandria and went to Rhodes, where he taught 
rhetoric with so much success, that the Rhodians 
honoiued him with their fianchise: hence he was 
called the “ Rhodian.” He afterwards returned 
to Alexandria, where he read a revised edition of 
his Argonautica with great applause. He succeeded 
Eratosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria, m 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about b. c 104, 
and appears to have held this office till his death. 
The Argonautica , which consists of 4 books, and 
is still extant, gives a straightforward and simple 
description of the adventures of the Argonauts • it 
is a close imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labour, and 
thus forms, notwithstanding its many resemblances, 
a contrast with the natural and easy flow of the 
Homeric poems. Among the Romans the work was 
much read, and P. Terentius Varro Atacmus acquired 
great reputation by his translation of it The Argo- 
nautica of Valerius Flaccus is only a free imitation of 
it. — Editions. By Brunck, Argentorat 1 7B0 , by 
G. Schaefer, Lips. 1810 — 13 ; by Wellaucr, Lips. 
1828. Apollonius wrote several other works which 
are now lost. — 7. Tyanensis or Tyanaeus, i c. 
of Tyana in Cappadocia, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was born about 4 years before the Chustian aera. 
At a period when there was a general belief in 
magical powers, it would appear that Apollonius 
obtained great influence by pretending to them ; and 
we may believe that his Life bj Plnlostratus gives 
a just idea of his character and reputation, how- 
ever inconsistent in its facts, and absurd in its 
marvels. Apollonius, according to Plnlostratus, 
was of noble ancestry, and studied first under Eu- 
thydemus, of Tarsus ; but, being disgusted at the 
luxury of the inhabitants, he retired to the neigh- 
bouring town of Aegae, where lie studied the whole 
circle of the Platonic, Sceptic, Epicurean, and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, and ended by giving his pre- 
ference to the Pythagorean. He devoted himself to 
the strictest asceticism, and subsequently tra\ elled 
throughout the East, visiting Nine\eh, Babylon, 
and India. On his return to Asia Minor, we first 
hear of his pretensions to miraculous power, founded, 
as it would seem, on the possession of some divine 
knowledge derived from the East. From lorna he 
crossed over into Greece, and from thence to Rome, 
where ho arrived just after an edict against magi- 
cians had been issued by Nero. He accordingly 
remained only a short time at Rome, and next 
went to Spam and Africa ; at Alexandria he was 
of assistance to Vespasian, who was preparing to 
seize the empire. The last journey of Apollonius 
was to Ethiopia, whence he returned to settle in 
the Ionian cities. On the accession of Domitian, 
Apollonius was accused of exciting an insurrection 
against the tyrant : he voluntarily surrendered 
himself and appeared at Rome before the emperor : 
but as his destruction seemed impending, he escaped 
by the exertion of his supernatural powers. The 
last years of his life were spent at Ephesus, where 
he is said to have proclaimed the death of the ty- 
rant Domitian at the instant it took place. Many 
of the wonders, which Philostratus i elates in con- 
nection with Apollonius, curiously coincide with 
the Christian miracles. The proclamation of the 
birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, and 
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the incarnation of Proteus himself, the chorus of 
swans which sang for joy on the occasion, the cast- 
ing out of devils, raising the dead, and healing the 
sick, the sudden disappearances and reappearances 
of Apollonius, his adventures m the cave of Tro- 
phomus, and the sacred voice which called him at 
his death, to which may be added his claim as a 
teacher having authority to reform the world — 
cannot fail to suggest the parallel passages in the 
Gospel history. We know, too, that Apollonius 
was one among many rivals set up by the Eclectics 
to our Saviour, an attempt renewed by the English 
freethinkers Blount and Lord Herbert. Still it 
must be allowed that the resemblances are very 
general, and on the whole it seems probable that 
the life of Apollonius was not written with a con- 
troversial aim, as the resemblances, although real, 
only indicate that a few things were borrowed, and 
exhibit no trace of a systematic parallel. [Philo- 
stratus ] — 8. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, wrote 
a history of the Stoic philosophy from the time 
of Zeno. — 9. Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
Tralles, were two brothers, and the sculptors of 
the group which is commonly known as the Far- 
nese bull, representing the punishment of Dirce by 
Zethus and Amphion. [Dirce.] It was taken 
fiom Rhodes to Rome by Asmius Pollio, and after- 
wards placed in the baths of Caracalla where it 
was dug up in the sixteenth century, and deposited 
in the Faniese palace It is now at Naples. Apol- 
lonius and Tauriscus probably flourished in the 
first century of the Christian aera. 

Apollbphanes (’Att oWocfxxvTjs), a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, of whose comedies a few frag- 
ments are extant, lived about b c. 400. 

Aponus or Aponi Fons (Abano), warm medi- 
cinal springs, near Patavium, hence called Aquae 
Patavinac, were much frequented by the sick. 

Appla or Apia (Amria, "An la), a city oi Phry- 
gia Pacatiana. 

Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads ( regina viarum, Stat. Sitv. n. 2. 12), was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when censor, 
B c 312, and was the great line of communication 
between Rome and southern Italy. It issued from 
the Porta Capcna , and passing through Alicia , 
Tres Tabemae , Appn Forum , Taitacina , Fundi , 
Foi miae , Minturnae , Smucssa , and Casilmum , ter- 
minated at Capua , but was eventually extended 
through Calatia and Caudium to Bencvcntum , and 
finally thence through Venusia, Tarentum,tm<L Una , 
to Brundusium. 

Appi&nus (’Amricu'ds), the Roman historian, 
was born at Alexandria, and lived at Rome during 
the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. 
He wiote a Roman history ('VupatKa, or P topaiK^j 
laropia ), in 24 books, arranged not synchronisti- 
cally, but ethnographically, that is, he did not 
relate the history of the Roman empire as a whole 
m chronological order ; but he gave a separate 
account of the affairs of each country, till it was 
finally incorporated in the Roman empire. The 
subjects of the different books vere : 1. The kingly 
period. 2. Italy. 3. The Samnites. 4. The Gauls 
or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. 6. Spain. 
7. Hannibal’s wars. 8. Libya, Carthage, and Nu- 
midia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece and the Greek 
states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria and Parthia. 
12. The war with Mithridates. 13 — 21. The civil 
wars, in 9 books, from those of Marius and Sulla 
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to the battle of Actium. 22. "EKaroxnaerla, com- 
prised the history of a hundred years, from the 
battle of Actium to the beginning of Vespasian’s 
reign. 23. The wars with Illyria. 24. Those with 
Arabia. We possess only 11 of these complete ; 
namely, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 23rd : there are fragments 
of several of the others. The Parthian history, 
which has come down to us as part of the 11th 
book, is not a work of Appian, hut merely a com- 
pilation from Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and 
Crassus. Appian’s work is a compilation. His 
Btyle is clear and simple ; hut ho possesses few 
merits as an historian, and he frequently makes the 
most absurd blunders. Thus, for instance, he 
places Saguntum on the N. of the Iberus, and 
states that it takes only half a day to sail from 
Spam to Britain. The best edition is that of 
Schweighauser, Lips. 1785. 

Appias, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated near the temple of Venus Genetnx m 
the forum of Julius Caesar. It was surrounded by 
statues of nymphs, called Appiades . 

Appii Forum. [Forum Appii ] 

Appuleius or Apuleius, of Madura in Africa, 
was bom about A. n. 130, of respectable parents. 
He received the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterwards studied the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Athens. He next travelled extensively, 
visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, and becoming 
initiated in most mysteries. At length he returned 
home, but soon afterwards undertook a new journey 
to Alexandria. On his way thither he was taken 
ill at the town of Oea, and was hospitably received 
into the house of a young man, Siumus Pontianus, 
whose mother, a very rich widow of the name of 
Pudentilla, he married. Her relatives, being in- 
dignant that so much wealth should pass out of the 
family, impeached Appuleius of gaming the affec- 
tions of Pudentilla by charms and magic spells. The 
cause was heard at Sabrata before Claudius Maxi- 
mus, proconsul of Africa, a d 173, and the defence 
spoken by Appuleius is still extant. Of his subse- 
quent career we know little : he occasionally de- 
claimed in public with great applause. The most 
important of the extant works of Appuleius are . 
I. Metamorphoseon seu de A sino Aureo Libn XL 
This celebrated romance, togethei with the A sinus 
of Lucian, is said to have been founded upon a 
work bearing the same title by a certain Lucius 
of Patrae. It seems to have been intended simply 
as a satire upon the hypocrisy and debauchery of 
certain orders of priests, the frauds of juggling pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers, and the general 
profligacy of public morals. There are some, how- 
ever, who discover a more recondite meaning, and 
especially bishop Warbuiton, m his Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, who has at great length endeav oured 
to prove, that the Golden Ass was written with 
the view of recommending the Pagan religion m 
opposition to Christianity, and especially of incul- 
cating the importance of initiation into the puier 
mysteries. The well-known and beautiful episode 
of Cupid and Psyche is introduced m the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th books. This, whatever opinion wo may 
form of the principal narrative, is evidently an 
allegory, and is generally understood to shadow 
forth the progress of the soul to perfection. II. 
JFloridorum Lxbri 1 V. An Anthology, containing 
select extracts from various orations and disserta- 
tions, collected probably by some admirer. III. De 
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Deo Socratis Liber. IV. De Dogmate Platmis 
Lxbri tres. The first book contains some account 
of the speculative doctrines of Plato, the second of 
his morals t the third of his logic. V. De Mundo 
Lxber. A translation of the work vepl Kiapov, at 
one time ascribed to Aristotle. VI. Apologia sive 
De Magia Liber. The oration descnbed above, 
delivered before Claudius Maximus. The best 
edition of the whole works of Appuleius is by 
Hildebrand, Lips. 1842. 

Appuleius Satumlnus. [Saturninur.] 

Apries (’Airptys, ’Airplay), a king of Egypt, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded his fa- 
ther Psammis, and reigned b.c. 595 — 5 70. After 
an unsuccessful attack against Cyrene he was de- 
throned and put to death by Amasis. 

Apronius L Q , one of the worst instruments 
of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.— 2. L., served 
under Drusus (a d. 14) and Germanicus (15) in 
Germany. In 20 he was proconsul of Africa, and 
praetor of Lower Germany, where he lost Ins life 
in a war against the Frisn. Apronius had two 
daughters one of whom was married to Plautius 
Silvanus ; the other to Lentulus Gaetulicus, consul 
m 26. 

Apsilae (’Aifa'Acu), a Scythian people in Col- 
chis, N of the river Phasis. 

Apsines (’Aif/tvrjs), of Gadara in Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Athens about a. d. 235. Two of his works are 
extant • ITepi ru>v fxtptav rov iroAirucov \6yov 
T€xvy, which is much interpolated ; and Ilept rG>v 
'irpoSATjpdTcoy, both of which are 
printed m Walz. Rhetor. Graec. 

Apsus (Crevasta), a river m Illyria (Nova Epi- 
rus), which flows into the Ionian sea. 

Apsyrtus. [Absyrtus ] 

Apta Julia (Apt), chief town of the Vulgientes 
m Gallia Narbonensis, and a Roman colony. 

Aptera (*Air repa : S A irrepaios : Dalaeokastron 
on the G of Suda), a town on the W. coast of 
Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia. 

Apuani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, were 
subdued by the Romans after a long resistance and 
transplanted to Samnium, b. c. 180. 

Apuleius. [Appuleius.] 

Apulia (Apulus), included, m its widest signi- 
fication, the whole of the 8 E of Italy from the 
river Frento to the piomontory lapygium, and 
was bounded on the N. by the Frentani, on the E. 
by the Adriatic, on the S. by the Tarentme gulf, 
and on the W. by Samnium and Lucania, thus in- 
cluding the modem provinces of Ban, Otranto , 
and Capitanata , m the kingdom of Naples. Apulia 
in its narrower sense was the country E. of Sam- 
mum on both sides of the Aufidus, the Dauma 
and Peucetia of the Greeks : the whole of the 
S E part was called Calabria by the Romans. 
The Greeks gave the name of Dauma to the N. 
part of the country from the Frento to the Aufidus, 
of Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Ta- 
rentum and Brundusium, and of Iapygia or Mes- 
sapia to the whole of the remaining S part : though 
they sometimes included under Iapygia all Apulia 
m its widest meaning. The N.W. of Apulia 
is a plain, but the S. part is traversed by the E. 
branch of the Apennines, and has only a small 
tract of land on the coast on each side of the moun- 
tains. The country was veiy fertile, especially m 
the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population was 
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of a mixed nature : they were for the most part of 
Illyrian origin, and are said to have settled m the 
country under the guidance of Iapyx, Daumus, and 
Peucetius, three sons of an Illyrian king, Lycaon. 
Subsequently many towns were founded by Greek 
colonists. The Apulians joined the Samnites against 
the Romans, and became subject to the latter on 
the conquest of the Samnites. 

Aquae, the name given by the Romans to many 
medicinal springs and bathing-places : — 1. Aure- 
lias or Colonia Aurelia Aquensis (Baden- 
Baden). 2. Calidae or Solis (Bath) m Britain. 
8. Cutiliae, mineral springs in Samnium near the 
ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
times, and E. of Reate. There was a celebrated 
lake m its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre 
of Italy. Vespasian died at this place. 4. 
Mattiacae or Fontes Mattiaci ( Wiesbaden), 
in the land of the Mattiaci in Germany. 5. Fa- 
ta vinae [Aponi Fons]. 6. Sextiae (Aicc), a 
Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis, founded by 
Sextius Calvmus, b. c. 122; its mineral waters 
were long celebrated, but were thought to have 
lost much of their efficacy m the time of Augustus. 
Near this place Marius defeated the Teutoni, b c 
102. 7. Statiellae ( Acqui ), a town of the 

Statielli m Liguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

Aquae, in Afiica. 1. ( Meriga , Ru ), in the in- 
terior of Mauretania Caesanensis —2. Calidae 
(Gurbos or Hammani VEnf ), on the gulf of Car- 
thage.— 3. Regiae (Hammam Ti uzza), m the 
N. part of Byzacena. — 4. Tacapitanae (Ham- 
mat- el- Khabs), at the S extremity of Byzacena, 
close to the large city of Tacape (Khabs) 

Aquila. 1. Of Pontus, translated the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek, in the reign of Hadrian, pro- 
bably about a. d. 130. Only a few fragments re- 
main, which have been published in the editions 
of the Hexapla of Ongen.— 2. Julius Aquila, a 
Roman jurist quoted m the Digest, probably lived 
under or before the reign of Septimius Severn s, a. d 
193— 198.— 3. L. Pontius Aquila, a friend of 
Cicero, and one of Caesar’s murderers, was killed 
at the battle of Mutma, b. c. 43 — 4. Aquila Ro- 
manus, a rhetorician, who probably lived in the 
third century after Christ, wrote a small work en- 
titled De Figuns Senteniiarum et Elocutions, which 
is usually printed with Rutilius Lupus — Editions. 
By Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat 1768, reprinted with ad- 
ditional notes by Frotscher, Lips. 1831. 

Aqullaria (. Alhowareah ), a town on the coast 
of Zeugitana in Africa, on the W. side of Her 
maeum Pr. (C. Bon), the E. extremity of the 
Gulf of Carthage. It was a good landing-place in 
summer. 

AquBela (Aquileiensis : Aquileia, or Aglar), a 
town m Gallia Transpadana at the very top of the 
Adriatic, between the riveis Sontius and Natiso, 
about GO stadia from the sea. It was founded by 
the Romans in B. c. 1 82 as a bulwark against the 
N. barbarians, and is said to have derived its 
name from the favourable omen of an eagle (aquila) 
appearing to the colonists. As it was the key oi 
Italy on the N E., it was made one of the strong- 
est fortresses of the Romans. From its position it 
became also a most flourishing place of commeice 
the Via Aemilia was continued to this town, and 
from it all the roads to Rhaetia, Noricum, Panno- 
nia, Istna, and Dalmatia branched off. It was 
taken and completely destroyed by Attila m a. d. 
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452 : its inhabitants escaped to the Lagoons, where 
Vemce*was afterwards built. 

Aquillia Via, began at Capua, and ran S. 
through Nola and Nucena to Salemum ; from 
thence it ran through the very heart of Lucania and 
Bruttii, passing Ncrulum , Interamnia, Cosentia, 
Vibo , and Medina , and terminated at Rhcgium. 

Aquilllus or Aquilius. 1. M\, consul b. c. 
129, finished the war against Aristonicus, son of 
Eumenes of Pergamus. On his return to Rome he 
was accused of maladministration in his province, 
but was acquitted by bnbing the judges. — 2. M\, 
consul in b. c. 101, conquered the slaves in Sicily, 
who had levolted under Athenion. In 98 he was 
accused of maladministration in Sicily, but was 
acquitted. In 88 he went into Asia as one of the 
consular legates m the Mithndatic war • ho was 
defeated and handed over by the inhabitants of 
Mytilene to Mithndates, who put him to death by 
pouring molten gold down his throat. 

Aquilllus Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Aquilonla (AquilOnus), a town of Samnium, E. 
of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans m the Sam- 
mte wars. 

Aquinum (Aquinas: Aquino), a town of the 
Volscians, E. of the river Melpis, m a fertile coun- 
try ; a Ilornan mumcipium and afterwards a colony ; 
the birth-place of Juvenal , celebrated for its 
purple dye. (Hor. Ep. l. J 0. 27.) 

Aquitanla. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna ( Garonne ) to the Py- 
renees, and from the ocean to Gallia Narbonensis : 
it was first conquered by Caesar’s legates, and again 
upon a revolt of the inhabitants in the time of 
Augustus. — 2. The Roman province of Aquitama, 
formed m the i cign of Augustus, was of much wider 
extent, and was hounded on the N. bv the Ligens 
(Loire), on the W. by the ocean, on the S. by the 
Pyrenees, and on the E by the Mons Cevenna, 
which separated it from Gallia Narbonensis. — The 
A quitam were one of the three races which inha- 
bited Gaul ; they were of Iberian or Spanish 
origin, and differed from the Gauls and Belgians 
m language, customs, and physical peculiarity. 

Ara UbiOrum, a place m the neighbourhood of 
Bonn in Germany, perhaps Godesbcrg : others sup- 
pose it to be another name of Colonia Agrippina 
(Coloqne). 

Arabia (?? *A pa§ta : 'Apaip, pi . y A pa€es, y Apa- 
§ot, Arabs, Arabus, pi. Ar&bes, AiSbl * Arabia ), 
a country at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming 
a large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, bounded 
on the W. by the Arabicus Sinus (Red Sea), on 
the S. and S.E. by the Erythraeum Mare 
(Gulf of Bab el- Mandeb and Indian Ocean), and 
on the N E by the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). 
On the N. or land side its boundaries were some- 
what indefinite, but it seems to have included the 
whole of the desert countiy between Egypt and 
Syria, on the one side, and the banks of the Eu- 
phrates on the other ; and it was often considered 
to extend even further on both sides, so as to in- 
clude, oil the E , the S. part of Mesopotamia along 
the left bank of the Euphrates, and, on the W., 
the pait of Palestine E ol the Jordan, and the 
part of Egypt between the Red Sea and the E. 
margin of the Nile valley, which, even as a part of 
Egypt, was called Arabiae Nomos. In the stricter 
sense of the name, which confines it to the penin- 
sula itself, Arabia may be considered as bounded 
on the N. by a line from the head of the Red Sea 
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(at Suez) to the mouth of the Tigris (Shcit-el-Arah) 
which just about coincides with the parallel of 30° 
N. lat. It was divided into 3 parts • (1) Arabia Pe- 
tr&ea (») ir erpaia 'Apa€la: N.W. part of El-JIejaz ), 
including the triangular piece of land between the 
two heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of M 
Sinai) and the country immediately to the N. and 
N. E. ; and called from its capital Petra, while the 
literal signification of the name “ Rocky Arabia” 
agrees also with the nature of the country : (2) 
Arabia Deserta ( El-Jcbel), including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the interior ot the 
Aiabian peninsula : (3) Arabia Felix ( El-Nejed , 
El-Hejaz , El- Yemen , El-Hadramaut , Oman, and 
El-Hejer ) consisted of the whole country not in- 
cluded m the other two divisions ; the ignorance of 
the anuents respecting the interior of the peninsula 
leading them to class it with Arabia Felix, although 
it properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, for it con- 
sists, so far as it is known, of a sandy desert of 
steppes and table land, interspersed with Oases 
( Wadis ), and fringed with mountains, between 
which and the sea, especially on the W. coast, lies 
a belt of low land (called Tehamah ), intersected 
by numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate the 
strips of land on their banks, and produce that fer- 
tility which caused the ancients to apply the epi- 
thet of Felix to the whole peninsula. The width 
of the Tehamah is, in some places on the W. coast, 
as much as from one to two days’ journey, hut on 
the other sides it is very narrow, except at the E 
end of the peninsula (about Mushat m Oman) 
where for a small space its width is again a day’s 
journey. — The inhabitants of Arabia were of tho 
race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely re- 
lated to the Israelites. The N.W. district (Arabia 
Petraea) was inhabited by the \anous tribes which 
constantly appear m Jewish history: the Ama- 
lekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, &c. The Greeks and Romans called the 
inhabitants by the name of Nahathaei, whose 
capital -was Petia. The people of Arabia Deseita 
were called Arabes Sccnltae (S/crjirrai), from their 
dwelling in tents, and AiabesNomadae (No/<d5es), 
from their mode of life, which was that of wander- 
ing herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their cattle, and to a great extent also by the plun- 
der of caravans, as their unchanged descendants, 
the Bedouins or Bedaivee , still do. The people of 
the Tehamah were (and are) of the same race ; hut 
their position led them at an early period to culti- 
vate both agriculture and commeice, and to build 
considerable cities. Their chief tribes were known 
by the following names, beginning S of the Na- 
bathaei, on the W. coast* the Thamydeni and 
Minaei (m the S. part of Hejaz ) m the neighbour- 
hood of Macoraba (Mecca) ; the Sabaei and Ho- 
meritae in the S. W. part of the peninsula (Yemen) ; 
on the S. E. coast, the Chatramolltae and A dm 
mltae (in El-Hadramaut, a country "very little 
known, even to the present day) ; on the E. and 
and N. E. coast the Omanitae and Darachem (m 
Oman , and El-Ahsa or El-Hejer). — From the 
earliest known period a considerable traffic was 
carried on by the people in the N. (especially the 
Nabathaei) by means of caravans, and by those on 
the S. and E. coast by sea, in the productions of 
their own country (chiefly gums, spices, and pre- 
cious stones), and in those of India and Arabia. 
Besides this peaceful intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring countnes, they seem to have made military 
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expeditions at an early period, for there can be no 
doubt that the Hyksos or “ Shepherd- kings,” who 
for some time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Ara- 
bians. On the other hand, they have successfully 
resisted all attempts to subjugate them. The al- 
ledged conquests of some of the Assyrian kings 
could only have affected small portions of the coun- 
try on the N. Of the Persian empire we are ex- 
pressly told that they were independent. Alex- 
ander the Great died too soon even to attempt his 
contemplated scheme of circumnavigating the pe- 
ninsula and Miodumg the inhabitants. The Greek 
kings of S) i ia made unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Nabathaei. Under Augustus, Aelius Gallus, as- 
sisted by the Nabathaei, made an expedition into 
Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat into 
Egypt to save his army from famine and the cli- 
mate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petraea was conquered 
by A. Cornelius Palma (a. d. 107), and the country 
of the Nabathaei became a Roman province. Some ' 
partial and temporary footing was gained at a much 
later period, on the S W. coast by the Ethiopians ; 
and both in this direction and fiom the N. Chris- 
tianity was early introduced mto the country, where 
it spiead to a great extent, and continued to exist 
side by side with the old religion (which was Sa- 
baeism, or the worship of heavenly bodies), and 
with some admixture of Judaism, until the total 
revolution pioduced by the rise of Mohammedanism 
in 622. Wlnle maintaining their independence, 
the Arabs of the Desert have also preserved to this 
day their ancient lorm of government, which is 
strictly patriarchal, under the heads of tribes and 
families (Emirs and Sheiks). In the more settled 
districts, the patnaichal authority passed mto the * f 
hands of kings ; and the people were divided into 
the several castes of scholars, warriors, agriculturists, 
merchants, and mechanics. The Mohammedan 
revolution lies beyond our limits. 

Arabicus Sinus (6 ’A pa&Kbs k6\i ros: Bed 
Sea ), a long narrow gulf between Afuca and Arabia, 
connected on the S with the Indian Ocean by the 
Angustiae I)ivae (Shads of Bab-cl- Mandeb), and 
on the N. divided into two heads by the peninsula 
of Arabia Petraea (Pemns. of Sviai ), the E. of 
which was called Smus Aelanitcs or Aelaniticus 
(Gulf of Akaba ), and the W. Sinus Heroopohtes 
or Ileroopoliticus (Gulf of Suez). The upper part 
of the sea was known at a very early period ; but 
it was not exploied m its whole extent till the ma- 
ritime expeditions of the Ptolemies. Respecting 
its other name see Erythraeum Mare. 

Arabia (*A pa6is, also ’A pd€ios, y A p€is, ''ApraSis, *' 

and ’A pr&gtos Poorally or Atjbor ), a river of Ge- 
diosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 1000 stadia 
(i00 geog miles) W.of the mouth of the Indus, 
and dividing the Oritae on its W. from the Ara- 
bltae or Arbies on its E., who had a city named 
Aibis on its E. bank. 

Arabitae. [Arabis.] 

Arachnaeum (* Apaxvcuov), a mountain forming 
the boundary between Argolis and Cormthia. 

Arachne, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon 
of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. Arachne 
excelled in the art of weaving, and, proud of her 
talent, ventured to challenge Athena to compete 
with her. Arachne produced a piece of cloth in 
which the amours of the gods were woven, and as 
Athena could find no fault with it, she tore the ^ 
work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung herself: 
the goddess loosened the rope and saved her life. 
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but the rope was changed into a cobweb and 
Arachne herself mto a spider (apdxvy), the animal 
most odious to Athena. (Ov. Met. vi. 1, seq.) This 
fable seems to suggest the idea that man learnt the 
art of weaving from the spider, and that it was in- 
vented in Lvdia. 

ArdcbosiS, (’A pax«ocrta : 'A pax^rol or -arai : 
S.E. part of Afghanistan and N. E. part of Be - 
loochistan ), one of the extreme E. provinces of the 
Persian (and afterwaids of the Parthian) Empire, 
bounded on the E. by the Indus, on the N. by the 
Paropamisadac, on the W. by Drangiana, and on 
the S. by Gcdrosia. It was a fertile country, wa- 
tered by the river Arachotus (*Apcix«Tos), some 
distance from which stood a city of the same name, 
Arachotus, which was said to have been built by 
Semiramis, and which was the capital of the pro- 
vince until the foundation of Alexandria. The 
; shortest road from Persia to India passed through 
Arachosia 

Arachotus. [Arachosia.] 

Arachthus or Aretho ('ApaxOos or *ApeOwv : 
Arta), a river of Epirus, rises in M. Lacmon 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
Ambracian gulf, S. of Ambiacia : it is deep and 
difficult to cross, and navigable up to Ambracia 

Aracynthus ('ApaKuvdos : Zigos ), a mountain 
on the S.W. coast of Aetolia near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acamama. Later wi iters erro- 
neously make it a mountain between Boeotu and 
Attica, and hence mention it m connection with 
Amphion, the Boeotian hero. (Propert in 13 41 , 
Adam ( 1 . c. Attico) Aracyntho , Virg Ed. n. 24 ) 

^ Aradus CApdSos- 'ApaSias, Aradius . m 0. T. 
Arvad : Ruad ), an island off the coast of Phoenicia, 
at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geo g. miles ;, with a 
city which occupied the whole surface of the island, 
7 stadia in circumference, which was said to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidon, and which was 
a very flourishing place under its own kings, under 
the Seleucidae, and under the Romans. It pos 
sessed a harbour on the mainland, called Anta- 
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Arae Philaenorum. [Philaenorum Arab ] 

Araethyrea (’ ApaiQvpea ), daughter of Aras, an 
autochthon who was believed to have built Aran tea, 
the most ancient town in Phliasia. After her 
death, her brother Aons called the countiy of 
Phliasia Araethyrea, m honour of his sister. 

Araphen (*A pa<pi]v : *A pa<pi}vios, 'ApcapyvoQev : 
Rafina), an Attic demus belonging to the tribe 
4 Aegaeis, on the E. of Attica, N. of the river Eia- 
ainus, not far from its mouth. 

Arar or Ardris (Saone), a river of Gaul, rises in 
the Vosges, receives the Dubis ( Doubs ) from the 
E., after which it becomes navigable, and flows 
with a quiet stream into the Rhone at Lugdunum 
(Lyon). In the time of Ammianus (a. d. 370) it 
was also called Sauconna , and in the middle ages 
Sangona, whence its modem name Same. 

Araros (*A papds), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
b.c. 375. 

Aras. [Araethyrea.] 

Araspei (’Apdtmjs), a Mede, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia. He contends with Cyrus that 
^ love has no power over him, but shortly afterwards 
i refutes himself by falling in love with Panthea, 

' whom Cyrus had committed to his charge. [Abra- 
DATAS.] 
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Aratus ("Apa-ros). 1. The celebrated general 
of the Achaeans, son of Clinias, was born at Sicyon, 
B. c. 271. On the murder of his father by Aban- 
tidas, Aratus, who was then a child, was con- 
veyed to Argos, where he was brought up. When 
he had reached the age of 20 he gained possession 
of his native city, b. c. 251, depnved the usurper 
Nicocles of his power, and united Sicyon to the 
Achaean league, which gained in consequence a 
great accession of power. [Achael] In 245 he 
was elected general of the league, which office he 
fiequently held m subsequent years. Through his 
influence a great number of the Greek cities joined 
the league ; but he excelled more m negotiation 
than m war, and m his war with the Aeto- 
lnuis and Spartans he was often defeated. In 
order to resist these enemies he cultivated the 
fnendship of Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, 
and of his successor Philip ; but as Philip was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all 
Greece, dissensions arose between him and Aratus, 
and the latter was eventually poisoned m 213 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and an annual festival 
(’ApaTeio, see Bid of A ntiq) established. Aratus 
wrote Commentaries , being a history of his own 
times down to b. c 220 : at which point Polybius 
commenced his history.— ■ 2. Of Soli, afterwards 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, or (according to one au- 
thority) of Tarsus, flourished b c. 270, and spent 
all the latter part of his life at the couit ol Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia He wrote 
two astronomical poems, entitled Phaenomcna (4»ai- 
vofxtva), consisting ol 732 verses, and Dummeia 
(AiofTTjjUeia), of 422 The design of the Phacnoinena 
is to give an introduction to the knowledge of the 
constellations, with the rules for their risings and 
settings. The Dioseineia consists of prognostics of 
the weather from astronomical phaenomena, with 
an account of its effects upon animals It appears 
to be an imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imi- 
tated by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies. The 
style of these two poems is distinguished by ele- 
gance and accuracy ; but it wants originality and 
poetic elevation. That they became veiy popular 
both in the Grecian and Roman world ( cum sole et 
luna semper Aratus eriU Ov. Am. l. 15, 16), is 
pioved by the number of commentaries and Latin 
translations. Paits of three poetical Latin transla- 
tions are preserved. One written by Cicero when 
very \ oung, one by Caesar Germanicus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. — 
Editions. By Voss, Heidelb. 1824, with a Ger- 
man poetical version ; by Buttmann, Berol. 1826 ; 
and by Bekker, Berol. 1828. 

ArauriB ( Herault ), erroneously Rauraris in 
Strabo, a river m Gallia Narbonensis, rises m M. 
Cevenna, and flows into the Mediterranean. 

Arausio (Orange) , a town of the Cavan or 
Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna: it still 
contains remains of an amphitheatre, circus, aque- 
duct, triumphal arch, &c. 

Araxes (*A pdfas), the name of several rivers. 
— 1. In Armenia Major (Eraskk or Aras\ rises 
in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erzerouni ), from the op- 
posite side of which the Euphrates flows ; and, 
after a great bend S.E. and then N.E., joins the 
Cyrus ( Kour ), which flows down from the Cau- 
casus, and falls with it into the Caspian by two 
mouths, ^I^ibout 39° 20 f N. Lat. The lower part, 
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past Artaxata, flows through a plain, which was 
called rb 'Apafyvbv ireblov. The Araxes was 
proverbial for the force of its current ; and hence 
Virgil (Aen, viii. 1728), says pontem indignatus 
Araxes, with special reference to the failure of 
both Xerxes and Alexander in throwing a bridge 
over it. It seems to be the Phasis of Xenophon. 
—• 2 . In Mesopotamia. [Aborrhas.] — 3 . In 
Persis ( Bend-Emir -), the river on which Pcrsepolis 
stood, rises m the mountains E. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows S.E. into a salt lake (Bakh- 
tegan) not far below Persepolis. —*4. It is doubtful 
whether the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as 
the Oxus, Jaxartes, or Fo/#a.— >6. The Pe- 
neus, m Thessaly, was called Araxes from the 
■violence of its torrent (fr. apd<raa>) 

Araxus ( y A pa^os : C. Papa), a promontory of 
Achaia near the confines of Elis. 

Arbaces (*A pgdtcrjs), the founder of the Median 
empire, according to Ctesias, is said to have taken 
Nineveh m conjunction with Belesis, the Babylo- 
nian, and to have destroyed the old Assyrian em- 
pire under the reign of Sardanapalus, b. c 876. 
Ctesias assigns 28 years to the reign of Arbaces, 
b c 876 — 848, and makes his dynasty consist 
of 8 kings. This account differs from that of 
Herodotus, who makes Dbioces the first king of 
Media, and assigns only 4 kings to his dynasty. 

Arbela (ra *Ap§7jAa : Erbille ), a city of Adia- 
bene m Assyria, between the rivers L) cus and 
Caprus ; celebrated as the head-quarters of Darius 
Codomannus, before the last battle in which he 
was overthrown by Alexander (b c 331), which 
is hence frequently called the battle of Arbela, 
though it was really fought near Gaugamela, 
about 50 miles W. of Arbela. The district about 
Arbela was called Arbelltis (ApSqA'ins). 

Arbis. [Arabis ] 

Arbucala or Arboc&la ( Vtlki Fasila $), the 
chief town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, taken by Hannibal after a long resistance. 

Arbusciila, a celebrated female actor in panto- 
mimes in the time of Cicero. 

Area or -ae ("Aptcr), or -ai : Tell-Arlca ), a very 
ancient city in the N. of Phoenicia, not far from 
the sea-coast, at the foot of M. Lebanon : a colony 
under the Romans, named Area Caesarea or Cae- 
sarea Libani : the birthplace of the erapcior Alex- 
ander Sevcrus. 

Arc&dXa (’ApKaSfa ■ y Ap/cas, pi. ’ApfcaSes), a 
country m the middle of Peloponnesus, was bounded 
on the E. by Argolis, on the N. by Achaia, on the 
W. by Elis, and on the S. by Messenia and La- 
conica. Next to Laconica it was the largest country 
in the Peloponnesus : its greatest length was about 
50 miles, its bieadth from 35 to 41 miles. It was 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, which like- 
wise traversed it in every direction, and it may be 
regarded as the Switzerland of Greece. Its prin- 
cipal mountains were Cyllene and Erymanthus m 
the N., Artemisius in the E., and Parthemus, Mae- 
nalus, and Lycaeus in the S. and S W. The Ache- 
lous, the greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in 
Arcadia, and flows through a considerable part of 
the country, receiving numerous affluents. The 
N. and E. parts of the country were barren 
and unproductive ; the W. and S. were more 
fertile, with numerous valleys where com was 
grown. The Arcadians, said to be descended 
from the eponymous hero Arcas, regarded them- 
selves as the most ancient people in Greece ; the 
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Greek writers call them indigenous (aMxOoves) 
and Pelasgians. In consequence of the physical 
peculiarity of the country, they were chiefly em- 
ployed in hunting and the tending of cattle, whence 
their worship of Pan, who was especially the god 
of Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were a people 
simple m their habits and moderate m their de- 
sires : they were passionately fond of music, and 
cultivated it with great success ( soli cantare periti 
Arcade s, Virg Eel. x. 32), which circumstance was 
supposed to soften the natural roughness of their 
character. The Arcadians experienced fewer 
changes than any other people m Greece, and re- 
tained possession of their country upon the conquest 
of the rest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians. Like 
the other Greek peoples, they were originally go- 
verned by kings, but arc said to have abolished 
monarchy towards the close of the second MesBeman 
war, and to have stoned to death their last king 
Aristocrates, because he betrayed his allies the 
Messem.ms. The different towns then became in- 
dependent republics, of which the most important 
were Mantinea, Tegba, Orchomknus, Psophih, 
and Phkneos. Like the Swiss, the Arcadians 
frequently served as mercenanes, and in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, they were found in the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. The 
Lacedaemonians made many attempts to obtain 
possession of parts of Arcadia, but these attempt* 
were finally frustrated by the battle of Leuctra 
(a. c. 371); and m order to resist all future ag- 
gressions on the part of Sparta, the Arcadians, upon 
the advice of Epaminondas, built the city of Me- 
galopolis, and instituted a general assembly of 
the whole nation, called the Myni (Mupi'ot, Diet, 
of A utiq s. v.). They subsequently joined the 
Achaean League, and finally became subject to the 
Romans. 

Arcadius, emperor of the East (a. d. 395 — 408), 
elder son of Theodosius I, was born m Spam, 
A. D. 383. On the death of Theodosius, he became 
emperor of the East, while the West was given to 
his younger brother Hononus. Arcadius possessed 
neither physical nor intellectual vigour, and was en- 
tirely governed by unworthy favourites. At first 
he was ruled bv Rufinus, the praefect of the East ; 
and on the murder of the latter soon after the ac- 
cession of Arcadius, the government fell into the 
hands of the eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was 
put to death m 399, and his power now devolved 
upon Gamas, the Goth ; but upon his revolt and 
death m 401 Arcadius became entirely dependent 
upon his wife Eudoxia, and it was through her 
influence that St Chrysostom was exiled m 404* 
Arcadius died on the 1st of May, 408, leaving the 
empire to his son Theodosius II., who was a minor. 
Arcanum. [Arpinum.] 

Arcas ( y A picas), king and eponymous hero of the 
Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, grandson of 
Lycaon and father of Aphidas and Elatus. Arcas was 
the boy whose flesh his grandfather Lycaon placed 
before Zeus, to try his divme character. Zeus up- 
set the table (rpaneCa) which bore the dish, and 
destroj ed the house of Lycaon by lightning, but 
restored Arcas to life. When Arcas had grown 
up, lie built on the site of his father’s house the 
town ofTrapezus. Arcas and his mother were 
placed by Zeus among the stars. 

ArcesHaus or Arcgsilas (*A pKeafXaos, *A p«e- 
cnAas), a Greek philosopher, son of Seuthes or 
Scythes, was bom at Pitane in Aeolis, and flou- 
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riahed about b. c. 2.50. He studied at first in his 
native town under Autolycus, a mathematician, 
and afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of Po- 
lemo and of Crantor. He succeeded Crates about 
B.C. 241 in the chair of the Academy, and became 
the founder of the second or middle (gs'cnj) Aca- 
demj\ He is said to have died m his 7 6th year 
from a fit of drunkenness. His philosophy was of 
a sceptical character, though it did not go so far as 
that of the followers of Pyrrhon. He did not 
doubt the existence of truth in itself, only our ca- 
pacities for obtaining it, and he combated most 
strongly the dogmatism of the Stoics. 

Arclsllaus (’Apaecn'Aao;) 1. Son of Lycus and 
Theobule, leader of the Boeotians m the Trojan 
war, slam by Hector. — 2. The name of four kings 
of Cyrene. [Battus and Battiadae.] 

Arcesms (’A pKslcrtos), son of Zeus and Euryo- 
dia, father of Laertes, and grandfather of Ulysses 
Hence both Laertes and Ulysses are called A?ce- 
siades (’ ApKeicridfiys). 

Archaeopolis ('ApxadiroAis), the later capital 
of Colchis , near the river Phasis. 

Archandropolis (*A pxdvSpov tt6\is ), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus and 
Cercasorus. 

Archedemns ( ’Apx^ugos ; Dor. *Apxc5a^os). 

I. A popular leader at Athens, took the fust step 
against the generals who had gained the battle oi 
Argmusae, b c 406. The comic poets called him 

blear-eyed” (yhap-ow), and said that be was a 
foreigner, and bad obtained the fianchise by fraud. 

— 2. An Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), 
commanded the Aetolian troops which assisted the 
Romans in their Avar with Philip (u.c. 109 — 197). 
He afterwards took an active part against the Ro- 
mans, and eventually joined Peiseus, Avhom he 
accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 160 

— 3 Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, mentioned by 
Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient wi iters. 

Archedicus (’ApxeSi/cos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, supported Antipater and 
the Macedonian party. 

Archeg-etes (’ApxTyeV^y), a surname of Apollo, 
probably in reference to his being a leader of co- 
lonies. It was also a surname of other gods. 

Archelais (‘ApxeAcu?). 1. In Cappadocia (Ak~ 
serai), on the Cappadox, a tributary ot the Halys, 
a city founded by Archelaus, the last lung of Cap- 
padocia, and made a Roman colony by the emperor 
Claudius — 2. A town of Palestine, ncai Jericho, 
founded by Archelaus, the son of-IIcrod thcGieat. 

Archelaus (’ApxeAaos). 1 Son of He hod the 
Great, was appointed by his father as his successor, 
and received from Augustus Judaea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, Avith the title of ethnarch. In conse- 
quence of his tyrannical government, the Jews ac- 
cused him before Augustus m the 10th year of his 
reign (a. d. 7) : Augustus banished him to Vienna 
in Gaul, where he died.— 2. King of Macedonia 
(b.c. 413 — 399), an illegitimate son of Perdiccas 

II. , obtained the throne by the murder of his half- 
brother He improved the internal condition of 
his kingdom, and Avas a warm patron of art and 
literature. Ilis palace was adorned Avith magni- 
ficent paintings by Zeuxis ; and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests. According to some accounts Archelaus 
was accidentally slam in a hunting party by his 
favourite, Craterus or Crateuas ; but according to 
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other accounts he was murdered by Craterus. — 3. 
A distinguished general ot Mithridates. In 
b. c. 87 he Avas sent into Greece by Mithridates 
Avith a large fleet and army ; at first he met with 
considerable success, but was twice defeated by 
Sulla m 86, near Chaeronea and Orchomenos m 
Boeotia, with immense loss. Thereupon he was 
commissioned by Mithridates to sue for peace, 
which he obtained : hut subsequently being sus- 
pected ot treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Romans just before the commencement of the second 
Mithridatic war, b.c. 81. — 4. Son of the pre- 
ceding, Avas raised by Porapey, in b. c. 63, to the 
dignity of priest of the goddess (Enyo or Bellona) 
at Comana in Pontus or Cappadocia. In 56 or 55 
Archelaus became king of Egypt by marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who 
after the expulsion of her father had obtained the 
sovereignty of Egypt Archelaus, however, was 
lung of Egypt only for 6 months, for Gabinius 
marched with an army into Egypt in order to re- 
store Ptolemy Auletes, and m the battle which 
ensued, Archelaus perished. —5 Son of No. 4, 
and his successor in the office of high-priest of Co- 
mana, Avas depmed of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
in 47.-6 Son of No. 5., leceived from Antony, 
m b c. 36, the kingdom of Cappadocia — a favour 
which he oived to the charms of his mother Gla- 
phyra. After the battle of Actium Octavianus not 
only left Aichelaus m the possession of his king- 
dom, but subsequently added to it a part of Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia. But having incurred the en- 
mity of Tiberius by the attention which he bad 
paid to C Caesar, be was summoned to Rome soon 
after the accession of Tiberius and accused of treason. 
His life was spared, but he was obliged to remain at 
Rome, Avhere he died soon after, A. d 17. Cappa- 
docia was then made a Roman province. — 7. A 
philosophei, probably born at Athens, though others 
make him a native of Miletus, flourished about b.c. 
450. The philosophical system of Archelaus is 
remaikablc, as forming a point of transition from 
the older to the newer form of philosophy m Gieece. 
As a pupil of Anaxagoras lie belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical system of his 
teacher some attempts at moral speculation — 8 . 
A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the Ptolemies, 
and Avrote epigrams, some ot which are still extant 
mtheGieck Anthology —9 A sculptor of Pnene, 
son ot Apollonius, made the marble bas-relief re- 
presenting the Apotheosis of Homer, which formerly 
belonged to the Colonna family at Rome, and is 
noAv m the Townley Gallery of the British Museum. 
He probably lived in the reign of Claudius. 

Archemorus (*A px^nopos), or Opheltes, son 
of the Nemean king Lycurgus and Eurydice. 
When the Seven heroes on their expedition against 
Thebes stopped at Nemea to obtain Avater, ILpsi- 
pyle, the nurse of the child Opheltes, Avhile show- 
ing the way to the Seven, left the child alone. In 
the meantime, the child was killed by a diagon, 
and buried by the Seven But as Amphiaraus saw 
in this accident an omen boding destruction to him 
and his companions, they called the child Arche- 
morus, that is, Forerunner of Death," and insti- 
tuted the Nemean games m honour of him. 

Archestratus CApx^arparos), of Gela or Syra- 
cuse, about b c. 350, wrote a poem on the Art of 
Cookery, which was imitated or translated by 
Ennius in his Carmina Hedypathetica or Hedy 
patfoca (from ^BvvdQeia), 

p 4 
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Archias (*Apx«*s). 1. An Heraclid of Corinth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
Acta eon, and founded Syracuse, b. c. 734, by 
command of the Delphic oracle.— 2. A Licinius 
Archias, a Greek poet, born at Antioch m Syria, 
about B. c. 120, very early obtained celebrity 
by his verses. In 102 he came to Rome, and 
was received in the most friendly way by many of 
the Roman nobles, especially by the Luculli, from 
whom he afterwards obtained the gentile name of 
Licinius. After a short stay at Rome he accompanied 
L. Lucullus, the elder, to Sicily, and followed him, in 
the banishment to which he was sentenced for his 
management of the slave war in that island, to Hera- 
clea m Lucama, in which town Archias was enrolled 
as a citizen ; and as this town was a state united 
with Rome by a foedus, he subsequently obtained 
the Roman franchise in accordance with the lex 
Plautia Papina passed in b. c. 89. At a later time 
he accompanied L. Lucullus the younger to the 
Mithndatic war. Soon after his return, a cliaige 
was brought against lnm m 61 of assuming the 
citizenship illegally, and the trial came on before 
Q. Cicero, who was praetor this year. He was de- 
fended by his friend M. Ciccio in the extant speech 
Pro Aichia , in which the orator, after briefly dis- 
cussing the legal points of the case, rests the de- 
fence of his client upon his surpassing merits as a 
poet, which entitled him to the Roman citizenship 
Wc mav presume that Archias was acquitted, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact. 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbnc war m 
honour of Marius , another on the Mithridatic war 
in honour of Lucullus; and at the time of his tual 
was engaged on a poem m honour of Ciceio’s con- 
sulship. No fragments of these works are ex- 
tant ; and it is doubtful whether the epigiams pre- 
served undei the name of Archias in the Gieek 
Anthology were really written by hirn. 

Archidamus (Apx^a/uos), the name of 5 kings 
of Sparta. 1 Son of Anaxidamus, contemporary 
with the Tegeatan war, which followed soon aftei 
the second Messenian, B. c. 668 —2 Son of Zeuxi- 
damus, succeeded his grandfather Leotv chides, and 
reigned b. c. 469 — 427. During his reign, b c. 
464, Sparta was made a heap of luins by a tiemen- 
dous earthquake ; and for the next 10 years lie 
was engaged m war against the revolted Ilelots 
and Messenians. Towards the end of his leign 
the Peloponnesian war broke out . be recommended 
bis countrymen not rashly to embaik m the war, 
and he appears to have taken a more correct view 
of the real strength of Athens than any other 
Spartan. After the war had been declared (b. c. 
431) he invaded Attica, and held the supieme 
command of the Peloponnesian forces till his death 
in 429.-3. Grandson ot No. 2, and son of Agesi- 
laus II., reigned u. c. 361 — 338. During the life- 
time of Ins lather he took .an active part in resist- 
ing the Thebans and the various othei enemies of 
Sparta, and m 367 he defeated the Arcadians and 
Argives m the “ Tearless Battle,” so called be- 
cause he had won it without losing a man. In 
362 he defended Sparta against Epammondas. In 
the third Sacred war (b. c. 356 — 346) he assisted 
the Phocians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentmes against the Lucamans, and there fell m 
battle.— 4. Grandson of No. 3, and son of Euda- 
midas I., was king m b c. 296, when he was de- 
feated by Demetrius Poliorcetes.— 5. Son of Euda- 
midas II., and the brother of Agis IV. On the 
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murder of Agis, in b. c. 240, Archidamus fled from 
Sparta, hut afterwards obtained the throne by 
means of Aratus. He was, however, slam almost 
immediately after his return to Sparta. - He was 
the last king of the Eurypontid race. 

Archlgenes (’A pxtyevrjs), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Apamca in Syria, practised at 
Rome in the time of Trajan, a. b. 98 — 117. He 
published a treatise on the pulse, on which Galen 
wrote a Commentary, lie was the most eminent 
physician of the sect of the Eclectic], and is men- 
tioned by Juvenal as well as by other writers. 
Only a few fragments of Ins works remain. 

Archilochus (’Apx^°X 0S )* of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses according 
to fixed rules He flourished about b c. 714 — 676. 
lie was descended from a noble family, who held 
the priesthood m Paios His grandfather was 
Tellis, his father Telesicles, and his mother a 
slave, named Kmpo. In the flower of his age 
(between b. c 710 and 700), Archilochus went 
fiom Paios to Thasos with a colony, of which one 
account makes him the leader. The motive for 
this, emigration can only be conjectured. It was 
most probably the result of a political change, to 
which cause was added, m the case of Archilochus, 
a sense of personal wrongs. He had been a suitor 
I to Neobule, one of the daughters of Lycambes, 
who first promised and afterwards refused to give 
Ins daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treat- 
ment, Aiclnlochus attacked the whole family m an 
Iambic poem, accusing Lycambes of perjury, and 
his daughters of the most abandoned lives. The 
verses were recited at the festival of Demeter, and 
produced such an effect, that the daughters of Ly- 
cambes are said to have hung themselves through 
shame. The bitterness which he expresses m his 
poems towaids his native island seems to have 
arisen m pait also from the low estimation in 
vv Inch he was held, as being the son of a slave. 
Neither was he more happy at Thasos. He draws 
the most melancholy picture of Ins adopted coun- 
try, which he at length quitted in disgust. While 
at Thasos, he mcuiied the disgrace of losing his 
shield m an engagement with the Thracians of the 
opposite continent , but, instead of being ashamed 
of the disastet, he lecorded it in Ins verse At 
length he returned to Paros, and in a war 
between the Parians and the people of Naxos, 
he fell by the hand of a Naxian named Ca- 
londas or Corax. Archilochus shared with Ins 
contemporaries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the 
honour of establishing lyric poetry throughout 
Greece. The invention of the elegy is ascribed 
to him, as well as to Calhnus ; but it was on his 
satiric Limbic poetry that his fame was founded. 
Ills Iambics expressed the strongest feelings m the 
most unmeasured language. The licence of Ionian 
democracy and the bitterness of a disappointed 
man were united with the highest degree of 
poetical power to give them force and point. The 
emotion accounted most conspicuous m his verses 
was “ rage,” “ Archilochum propno rabies armavit 
lambo.” (Ilor. Ar. PoLt. 79.) The fragments of 
Archilochus aie collected m Bergk’s Poet. Lyrtci 
Graec ., and by Liebel, Archilochi Reliquiae, Lips. 
1812, 8yo._ 

Archimedes (’Apx^&rjr), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was bom 
b. c. 287* He was a friend, if not a kinsman, of 
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Hiero, though his actual condition in life does not 
seem to have been elevated. In the early part of 
his life he travelled into Egypt, where he studied 
under Conon the Samian, a mathematician and 
astronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse. Here he constructed for 
Hiero various engines of war, which, many years 
afterwards, were so far effectual in the defence of 
Syracuse against Marcell us, as to convert the siege 
into a blockade, and delay the taking of the city 
for a considerable time. The accounts of the per- 
formances of these engines are evidently exag- 
gerated; and the story of the burning of the 
Roman ships by the reflected rays of the sun, 
though veiy current in later times, is probably 
a fiction. lie superintended the building of a 
ship of extraordinary size for Ilicro, of which a 
description is given in Athenaeus (v. p. *206, d ), 
wheie he is also said to have moved it to the sea 
by the help of a screw. He invented a machine 
called, from its form, Cochlea, and now known as 
the water-screw of Archimedes, for pumping the 
water out of the hold of this vessel. His most ce- 
lebrated performance was the construction of a 
sphere ; a kind of orrery, representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. When Syracuse 
was taken (b. c. *212), Archimedes was killed by 
the Roman soldiers, being at the time intent upon a 
mathematical problem. Upon bis tomb was placed 
the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Ciceio was quaestor in Sicily (75) he found 
this tomb near one of the gates of the city, almost 
hid amongst briars, and forgotten by the Syracusans. 
The intellect of Archimedes was of the very highest 
order. He possessed, in a degree never exceeded, 
unless by Newton, the inventive genius which dis- 
covers new piovinces of inquiry, and finds new 
points of view for old and familiar objects ; the 
clearness of conception whioh is essential to the re- 
solution of complex phaenomena into their consti- 
tuent elements ; and the power and habit of intense 
and persevering thought, without which other in- 
tellectual gifts are comparatively fruitless. The fol- 
lowing works of Archimedes have come down to 
us : 1. On Equiponderants and Centres of Gravity . 
2. The Quadrature of the Parabola. 3. On the 
Sphere and Cylinder 4. On Dimension of the 
Circle . 5. On Spirals. 6. On Conoids and Sphe- 

roids. 7* The Arenanus. 8. On Floating Bodies 
9. Lemmata. The best edition of his woiks is by 
Torelli, Oxon. 1792. There is a French translation 
of his works, with notes, by F. Peyrard, Pans, 
1808, and an English translation of the Arena- 
rius by G. Anderson, London, 1784. 

Archlnus (’A pxivos), one of the leading Athe- 
nians, who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, b. c. 403. 

Archippus (’'A pxnnros), an Athenian poet of 
the old comedy, about b. c. 415. 

Archytas (’Apxvras). 1. Of Amphissa, a Gieek 
epic poet, flourished about b. c. 300. — 2. OfTa- 
rentum, a distinguished philosopher, mathematician, 
general, and statesman, probably lived about b. c. 
400, and onwards, so that he was contemporary 
with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved by 
his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. He was 
7 times the general of his city, and he com- 
manded in several campaigns, m all of which he 
was victorious. After a life which secured to him 
a place among the very greatest men of antiquity, 
he was drowned while upon a voyage on the 
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Adriatic. (Hor. Carm. i. 28.) As a philosopher, 
he belonged to the Pythagorean school, and he ap- 
pears to have been himself the founder of a new 
sect. Like the Pythagoreans in general, he paid 
much attention to mathematics. Horace calls him 
mans et terras numeroque carentis arenae Men&orem. 
To his theoretical science he added the skill of a 
practical mechanician, and constructed vanous 
machines and automatons, among which his wooden 
flying dove m paiticular was the wonder of anti- 
quity. lie also applied mathematics with success 
to musical science, and even to metaphysical philo- 
sophy. His influence hs a philosopher was so great, 
that Plato was undoubtedly indebted to him for 
some of his views; and Aristotle is thought by 
some writers to have borrowed the idea of his cate- 
gories, as well as some of his ethical principles, 
from Archytas. 

Arconnesus C ApuSyurjcros : *A pKowfom). 1. 
An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, also 
called Aspis and Maoris. — 2. ( Orak Ada\ an is- 
land off the coast of Cana, opposite Halicarnassus, 
of which it formed the harbour. 

Arctinus (’Ap/cT^os), of Miletus, the most dis- 
tinguished among the cyclic poets, probably lived 
about b. c. 77 6. Two epic poems vveie attributed 
to him. 1. The Acthiopis , which was a kind of 
continuation of Homei’s Iliad: its chief heroes 
were Memnon, king of the Ethiopians, and Achilles, 
who slew him. 2. The Destruction of Ihon , which 
contained a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent events until the departure of 
the Greeks. 

Arctophylax. [Arctos.] 

Arctos (’'Apktos), “the Bear,” two constella- 
tions near the N. Pole. L The Great Bear 
("A pktos fjLtyaA-r ) : Ursa Major), also called the 
Waggon (fyua£a; plaustrum). The ancient Italian 
name of this constellation was Sepiem Tnones, that 
is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen , also Septentno , and 
with the epithet Major to distinguish it from the 
Septentno Minor, or Lesser Dear . hence Virgil 
(Aen. m. 356) speaks of geminosque Tnones. The 
Great Bear was also called Helicc (cA ucg) from its 
sweeping round m a curve. —2. The Lesser or 
Little Bear ( y A pnros giKpa: Ursa Minor), 
likewise called the Waggon, was first added to the 
Greek catalogues by Thales, by whom it was pro- 
bably imported from the East. It was also called 
Phoemce ($uipIktj), from the circumstance that it 
was selected by the Phoenicians as the guide 
by which they shaped their course at sea, the 
Greek manners with less judgment emplojing 
the Great Bear for the purpose ; and Cynosvra 
(Kvv6<rovpa), dog's tail, from the resemblance 
of the constellation to the upturned curl of a 
dog’s tail. The constellation before the Great 
Bear was called Bootes (Bochrrjs), A rctophylax 
(* ApKTo<pvAa£), or Arciurus ('Aprcrovpo? from oirpos, 
guard) ; the two latter names suppose the con- 
stellation to represent a man upon the watch, 
and denote simply the position of the figure m re- 
ference to the Great Bear, while Bootes, which is 
found in Homer, refers to the Waggon, the imagi- 
nary figure of Bootes being fancied to occupy the 
place of the driver of the team. At a later time 
A / ctophylax became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word Arciurus was confined to 
the chief star m it. All these constellations are 
connected in mythology with the Arcadian nymph 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon. Metamor- 
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phosed by Zeus . upon the earth into a she-bear, 
Callisto was pursued by her son Areas m the chase, 
and when he was on the point of killing her, Zeus 
placed them both among the stars, Callisto be* 
coming the Great Bear and Areas the Little Bear 
or 'Bootes. In the poets the epithets of these stars 
have constant reference to the family and country 
of Callisto; thus we find them called Lycaonxs 
Arctos : Maonalta Arrlos and Maenalts Ursa (from 
M. Maenalus in Aicadia): Erymanthis Ursa (from 
M. Erymanthus m Arcadia) ; Parrhaszdcs stellae 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). — Though 
most traditions identified Booths with Areas, others 
pronounced him to be Icarus or his daughter lin- 
g-one Hence the Septentnones are called Doves 
learn (S eo Diet of Antiq pp. 147, 148, 159,2nd ed.) 

Arcturus [Arctos ] 

Ardea (Aideas, -atis: Ardea). 1. The chief 
town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to the left 
of the river Numicus, 3 miles from the sea, was 
situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, in an 
unhealthy distuct. It was one of the most ancient 
places m Italy, and was said to have been the ca- 
pital of Turnus. It was conquered and colonized 
by the Romans, b. c. 442, from which tune its im- 
portance declined In its neighbourhood was the 
Latin Aphrodisium or temple of Venus, which was 
under the superintendence of the Ardeates. — 2. 
( Ardekan 9), an important town m Persia, S.W. of 
Persepolis. 

Arduenna Silva, the Ardennes , a vast forest, in 
the N W. of Gaul, extended from the Rhine and 
the Tie\m to the Nervn and Remi, and N. as 
far as the Scheldt : there are still considerable re- 
mains of this forest, though the greater part of it 
has disappeared. 

Ardys ( y Ap5us), son of GygeB, king of Lydia, 
reigned b c. G78 — 629 : he took Pnene and made 
war against Miletus. 

Area oi Aretias f'Apeia or 'Aprjrias vrjaos, i.e. 
the island of Ares : Kerasunt Ada ), also called 
Chalceritis, an island off the coast of Pontus, close 
to Phaniacea, celebrated m the legend of the Argo- 
nauts. 

Arelthfrus (*Ap7)f0oos), king of Arne m Boeotia, 
and husband of Philomcdusa, is called m the Iliad 
(vii 8) Kopw-ffr-qs , because he fought with a club : 
he fell by the hand of the Arcadian Lycurgus. 

Arelate, Arelas, or Axelatum (Arclatensis • 
Ailc*), a town in Gallia Narbonensis at the head 
of the delta of the Rhone on the left bank, and a 
Roman colony founded by the soldiers of the sixth 
legion, C oloma Arelate Sextanorum. It is first 
mentioned by Caesar, and under the emperors it 
became one of the most flourishing towns on this 
side of the Alps. Constantine the Great built an 
extensive suburb on the right bank, which he con- 
nected with the original city by a bridge. The 
Roman remains at Arles attest the greatness of the 
ancient city : there are still to be seen an obelisk 
of granite, and the rums of an aqueduct, theatre, 
amphitheatre, palace of Constantine, and a large 
Roman cemetery. 

Aremoiica. [Armorica.] 

Arenacum (A mheun or Aeti £), a town of the 
Batavi m Gallia Belgica. 

Areopagus. [Athenae.] 

Ares CApijs), the Greek god of war and one 
of the great Olympian gods, is represented as 
the son of Zeus and Hera* The character of 
Ares in Greek mythology will be best understood 
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by comparing it with that of other divinities who 
are likewise in some way connected with war. 
Athena represents thoughtfulness and wisdom in 
the affairs of war, and protects men and their ha- 
bitations during its ravages. Ares, on the other 
hand, is nothing but the personification of bold 
force and strength, and not so much the god of 
war as of its tumult, confusion, and horrors. His 
sister Eris calls forth war, Zeus directs its course, 
but Ares loves war for its own sake, and delights 
in the dm and roar of battles, m the slaughter of 
men, and the destruction of towns. He is not even 
influenced by party-spirit, but sometimes assists 
the one and sometimes the other side, just as his 
inclination may dictate ; whence Zeus calls him 
a\\oirp6(ra\\os. (//. v. 889.) This savage and 
sanguinary character of Ares makes him hated by 
the other gods and by his own parents. It was 
contrary to the spirit of the Greeks to represent a 
being like Ares, with all his overwhelming physical 
strength, as always victorious ; and when he comes 
in contact with higher powers, he is usually con- 
quered. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
ten thousand warriors. The gigantic Aloldae had 
likewise conquered him, and kept him a prisoner for 
1 3 months, until he was delivered by Hermes. He 
was also conquered by Hercules, with whom he fought 
on account of his son Cycnus, and was obliged to re- 
turn to Olympus. This fierce and gigantic, but withal 
handsome god loved and was beloved by Aphiodite. 
[Aphrodite ] When Aphrodite loved Adonis, 
Area m his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a 
bear, and killed his rival. [Adonis.] According to 
a late tradition, Ares slew Halirrhothius, the son of 
Poseidon, when he was on the point of violating 
Alcippe, the daughter of Ares. Hereupon Posei- 
don accused Ares m the Areopagus, where the 
Olympian gods were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event was believed to have 
given rise to the name Areopagus. The warlike 
character of the tribes of Thrace led to the belief 
that the god’s residence was m that country, and 
here and m Scythia were the principal seats of his 
worship. In Scythia he was worshipped under the 
foim of a swoid, to which not only horses and other 
cattle, but men also were sacuhced. In Gieece 
itself the worship of Ares was not very geneial. 
All the stories about Ares and his worship m the 
countries N of Greece seem to indicate that Ins 
worship was introduced into the latter countiy from 
Thrace. The Romans identified their god Mars 
with the Greek Ares [Mars.] 

Arestor ('Apeorrwp), father of Argus, the guar- 
dian of Io, who is therefoie called Aicstondes, 
Aretaeus CAperahs), the Cappadocian, one of 
the most celebrated of the ancient Gieek physicians, 
probably lived in the reign of Vespasian. He wrote 
in Ionic Greek a general treatise on diseases in 8 
books, which is still extant The best edition is 
by C. G. Ivuhn, Lips 1828. 

Aretas ('Aphas\ the name of several kings of 
Arabia Petraea. 1. A contemporary of Pompey, 
invaded Judaea m B. c. 65, m order to place Hyr- 
canus on the throne, hut was driven back by the 
Romans, who espoused the cause of Anstobulus. 
His dominions were subsequently invaded by 
Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey.— *2. The 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, invaded Judaea, 
because Herod had dismissed the daughter of 
Aretas in consequence of bis connection with He- 
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rodias. This Aretas seems to have been the same i 
* who had possession of Damascus at the time of the 
conversion of the Apostle Paul, a. d. 31. 

Ar§te (*Ap^ri 7 ). 1. Wife of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeaeians, received Ulysses with hospitality. 
—■ 2 Daughter of the elder Dionysius and Ans- 
tomache, wife of Thearides, and after his death 
of her uncle Dion. After Dion had fled from 
Syracuse, Arete was compelled by her brother 
to marry Timocrates, one of his friends ; but she 
was again received by Dion as his wife, when he 
had obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled 
the younger Dionysius. After the assassination of 
Dion m 353, she was drowned by his enemies. — 
3. Daughter of Aristippus, the founder of the Cy- 
renaic school of philosophy, was instructed by him 
in the principles of his system, which she trans- 
mitted to her son the younger Aristippus 

Arethfisa (* Apedovcra ), one of the Nereids, and 
the nymph of the famous fountain of Arethusa m 
the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. For details, 
see Alpheus. Virgil (Eclog. iv. 1, x. 1) reckons 
her among the Sicilian nymphs, and as the divinity 
who inspired pastoral poetry. — There were several 
other fountains in Greece, which bore the name of 
Arethusa, of which the most important was one in 
Ithaca, now Lebado , and another in Euboea near 
Chalcis. 

Arethfisa (*A peBovcra ; Er-Restun ), a town and 
fortress on the Orontes, m Syria : in Strabo’s time 
the seat of a petty Arabian principality. 

Aretlas. [Area] 

Aretlum [ Arrktium.] 

Areus (’Apcus), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes II, since his 
father Acrotatus had died before him, and reigned 

B. c. 309 — 265. He made several unsuccessful 
attempts to deliver Greece from the dominion of 
Antigonus Gonatas, and at length fell m battle 
against the Macedonians m 265, and was succeeded 
by his son Acrotatus. — 2. Grandson of No. 2, 
reigned as a child for 8 years under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle Leonidas II., who succeeded him 
about b. c 256. 

Arevacae or Arevaci, the most powerful tribe 
of the Celtiberians m Spam, near the sources of 
the Tagus, derived their name from the river Areva 
(Artanzo), a tributary of the Durius ( Duero ) 
Argaeus ('Apycuos), 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiccas I., the founder of 
the dynasty. — 2. A pretender to the Macedonian 
crown, dethroned Perdiccas II. and reigned 2 
years 

Argaeus Mons (*Apya?os : Erdjish ), a lofty 
snow-capped mountain nearly m the centre of Cap- 
padocia ; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. At its 
foot stood the celebrated city of Mazaca or Caesarea 
Arganth5nlus (' ApyavQdjvios), king of Tartes- 
sus m Spain, in the 6th century b.c., is said to 
have reigned 80 years, and to have lived 120 
Arganthonlus or Arganthus Mons (rb ’Ap- 
7 avQwviov &pos : Katvrh ), a mountain m Bithvnia, 
running out into the Propontis, forming the Prom 
Posidium ( C Bouz ), and separating the bays of 
Cios and Astacus. 

Argennum or Arglnum (* 'Apycwov, 'Apyivov. 

C, Blanco ), a promontory on the Ionian coast, op 
positc to Chios. 

Argentina, a small river in Gallia Narbonensis, 
which flows into the Mediterranean near Forum 
Julii. 
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Argentoratum or -tus (8trassburg\ an impor- 
tant town on the Rhine in Gallia Belgica, the 
head 'quarters of the 8th legion, and a Roman mu- 
mcipium. In its neighbourhood Julian gained a 
brilliant victory over the Alemanm, a. d. 357. It 
was subsequently called Strateburgum and Strati** 
burqum , whence its modem name. 

Arges [Cyclopes.] 

Argla (*Apytla), daughter of Adrastus and Am- 
phithea, and wife of Polynices. 

Argla fApyefa). [Argos.] 

Argiletum, a district in Rome, which ex- 
tended from the S. of the Quirinal to the Capitolme 
and the Forum It was chiefly inhabited by me- 
chanics and booksellers. The origin of the name 
is uncertain . the most obvious derivation is from 
argilla “ potter’s clay , ” but the more common ex- 
planation m antiquity was Argi Ictum , “ death of 
Argus,” from a heio Argus who was buried there. 

Argllus ('ApyiKos ’ApyiAios), a town m Bi- 
saltia, the E. part of Mygdonia m Macedonia, be- 
tween Aniphipolis and Bromiscus, a colony of 
Andros. 

Arginflsae (’A pyivovo-at or *Apyivovacrai)^ 3 
small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite My- 
tilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of 
the Athenians over the Lacedaemonians under 
Callicratidas, b. c. 406. 

Arglphontes (’Apyei(f>6vT7is), “the slayer of 
Argus,” a surname of Hermes. 

Argippaei (’Apytirn-atoi), a Scythian tribe in 
Sarmatia Asiatiea, who appear, from the description 
of them by Herodotus (iv. 23), to have been of 
the Cdhnuck lace. 

Argissa. [Argura.] 

ArgithSa, the chief town of Athamania in Epirus. 

Arglva, a surname of Hera or Juno from Argos, 
where, as well as in the whole of Peloponnesus, 
she was especially honoured. [Argos.] 

Argivi. [Argos ] 

Argo. [Argonautae.] 

Argolis. [Argos ] 

Argonautae (' Apyovavrai), the Argonauts, “the 
sailors of the Argo,” were the heroes who sailed 
to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the purpose 
of fetching the golden fleece. The story of the 
Argonauts is variously related by the ancient wri- 
ters, but the common tale ran as follows. In Iolcua 
in Thessaly reigned Pelias, who had deprived his 
half-brother Aeson of the sovereignty. In order to 
get rid of Jason the son of Aeson, Pelias persuaded 
Jason to fetch the golden fleece, which was suspended 
on an oak-tree in the grove of Are9 m Colchis, and 
was guarded day and night by a dragon Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprise, and commanded 
Argus, the son of Phnxus, to build a ship with 
50 oars; which was called Argo (’A/rycS) after 
the name of the builder Jason was accompanied 
by all the great heroes of the age, and then num- 
ber is usually said to have been 50. Among these 
were Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Zetes and Ca- 
lais, the sons of Boreas, the singer Orpheus, the 
seer Mopsus, Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, Am- 
phiaraus, Peleus, Nestor, Admetus, &c. After 
leaving Iolcus they first landed at Lemnos, where 
they united themselves with the women of the is- 
land, who had just before murdered their fathers 
and husbands. From Lemnos they sailed to the 
Dohones at Cyzicus, where king Cyzicus received 
them hospitably. They left the country during 
the night, and being thrown back on the coast by 
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a contrary wind, they were taken for Pelasgians, 
the enemies of the Doliones, and a struggle ensued, 
in which Cyzicus was slain ; hut being recognised 
by the Argonauts, they buried him and mourned 
over his fate. They next landed m Mysia, where 
they left behind Hercules and Polyphemus, who 
had gone into the country m search of Hylas, whom 
a nymph had carried off while he was fetching 
water for his companions. In the country of the 
Bebryces, king Amycus challenged the Argonauts 
to fight with lam ; and when Pollux was killed by 
him, the Argonauts in revenge slew many of the 
Bebryces, and sailed to Salmydessus in Thrace, 
where the seer Phmeus was tormented by the 
Harpies. When the Argonauts consulted him 
about their voyage, he promised his advice on con- 
dition of their delivering him from the Harpies. 
This was done by Zetes and Calais, two sons of 
Boreas ; and Phmeus now advised them, before 
sailing through the Symplegades, to mark the flight 
of a dove, and to judge from its fate what they 
themselves would have to do. When they ap- 
proached the Symplegades, they sent out a do\e, 
which in its rapid flight between the rocks lost only 
the end of its tail. The Argonauts now, with the 
assistance of Hera, followed the example of the 
dove, sailed quickly between the rocks, and suc- 
ceeded in passing without injury to their ship, with 
the exception of some ornaments at the stern. 
Henceforth the Symplegades stood immoveable m 
the sea. On their arrival at the Mariandym, the 
Argonauts were kindly received by their king, Ly- 
cus The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphys 
died here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the coast 
until they arrived at the mouth of the river Phasis. 
The Colchian king Aeetes promised to give up the 
golden fleece, if Jason alone would yoke to a plough 
two fire-breathing oxen with brazen leet, and sow 
the teeth of the dragon which had not been used by 
Cadmus at Thebes, and which he had received 
from Athena. The love of Medea furnished Jason 
with means to resist fire and steel, on condition of 
his taking her as his wife ; and she taught him 
how he was to kill the warriors that were to spring 
up from the teeth of the dragon. While Jason 
was engaged upon his task, Aeetes formed plans 
for burning the ship Argo and for killing all the 
Greek heroes. But Medea’s magic powers sent to 
Bleep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece ; 
and after Jason had taken possession of the trea- 
sure, he and his Argonauts, together with Medea 
and her young brother Absyrtus, embarked by 
night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, but 
before he overtook them, Medea murdered her 
brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his limbs 
overboard, that her father might be detained in his 
pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child Aeetes 
at last returned home, but sent out a great number 
of Colchians, threatening them with the punish- 
ment intended for Medea, if they returned without 
her. While the Colchians were dispersed m all 
directions, the Argonauts had already reached the 
mouth of the river Endanus. But Zeus, angry at 
the murder of Absyrtus, raised a storm which cast 
the ship from its course. When driven on the 
Absyrtian islands, the ship began to speak, and 
declared that the anger of Zeus would not cease, 
unless they sailed towards Ausonia, and got puri- 
fied by Circe. They now sailed along the coasts 
of the Ligyans and Celts, and through the sea of 
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Sardinia, and continuing their course along the 
coast of Tyrrhenia, they arrived m the island of 
Aeaea, where Circe purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to pre- 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con- 
ducted them through Scvlla and Charybdis and 
between the whirling rocks (irerpai irkayKTal) ; 
and sailing by the Trmacian island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian island of 
Corcyra, whcie they were received by Alcmous. 
In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 
able to discover the Argonauts, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Absyrtian islands near the coast of Illyncum ; 
and a third band overtook the Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. But as their hopes of 
recovering Medea were deceived by Arete, the 
queen of Alcmous, they settled m the island, and 
the Argonauts continued their voyage. During 
the night they were overtaken by a storm ; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning Avhich 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which they called Anaphe. Here they erected an 
altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, 
which continued to be observed down to very late 
times. Their attempt to land m Crete was pre- 
vented by Talus, who guarded the island, but was 
killed by the artifices of Medea From Crete 
they sailed to Aegma, and from thence between 
Euboea and Locns to Iolcus. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in Iolcus, see 
Aeson, Medea, Jason, Pelias The stoiy of 
the Argonauts probably arose out of accounts of 
commercial enterpin.es which the wealthy Mimans, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Iolcus, made to 
the coasts of the Euxine The expedition of the 
Argonauts is related by Pindar in the 4th Pythian 
ode, by Apollonius Rhodius in his Argonautica , 
and by his Roman imitator Valerius Flaecus. 

Argos (t b ’'Apyos, -eos), is said by Strabo (p. 
^72) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians, and it may 
therefore contain the same root as the Latin word 
ctqcr. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic 
Argos, that is, a town or district of Thessaly, and 
of the Achaean Argos, by which he means some- 
times the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which Mycenae was 
the capital, and sometimes the town of Argos. As 
Argos frequently signifies the whole Peloponnesus, 
the most important part of Greece, so the *A pyuoi 
often occur in Homer as a name of the wdiole body 
of the Greeks, in w r hich sense the Roman poets 
also use Argiv 1 . Argos, a district of Pelopon- 
nesus, called Argohs ( 7 } ’A pyo\ls) by Herodotus, 
but more frequently by other Greek writers either 
Argos, Argui (?) ’Apyela), or Argolice ’A pyo- 

\ucfi). Undei the Romans Argolis became the 
usual name of the country, while the word Argos or 
Argi was confined to the town. Argohs under the 
Romans signified the country hounded on the N. 
by the Corinthian terntory, on the W. by Arcadia, 
on the S by Laconia, and included towards the E. 
the whole Acte or peninsula between the Saronic 
and Argolic gulfs : but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argohs or Argos was only the 
country lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on 
the W. by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, 
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Cleonae, and Phlius. Argolis, as understood by 
the Romans, was for the most part a mountainous 
and unproductive country : the only extensive plain 
adapted for agriculture was in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Argos. Its rivers were insignificant 
and mostly dry m summer : the most important 
was the Inachus. The country was divided into 
the districts of Argla or Argos proper, Epidauria, 
Trokzknia, and Hekmionis. The original in- 
habitants of the country weic, according to mytho- 
logy, the Cynurn ; but the mam part of the popu- 
lation consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. See below, No. 2.-2. 
Argos, or Argi, -orum, m the Latin writers, now 
Argo, the capital of Argolis, and, next to Sparta, 
the most important town m Peloponnesus, situated 
m a level plain a little to the W. of the inachus. 
It had an ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, 
and another built subsequently on another height 
(ducts arces habent Argi, Liv. xxxiv. 25). It pos- 
sessed numerous temples, and was particularly ce- 
lebiated for the worship of Hera, whose great 
temple, Ileraeum , lay between Argos and Mycenae. 
The remains of the Cyclopian walls of Argos are 
Still to be seen. The city is said to have been 
built by Inachus or his son Piioroneus, or grand- 
son Argus. The descendants of Inachus, who 
may be regarded as the Pelasgian kings, reigned 
over the country for 9 generations, but were at 
length depnved of the sovereignty by Danaus, 
who is said to have come from Egypt. The de- 
scendants of Danaus were in their time obliged to 
submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. 
Under the rule of the Pelopidae Mycenae became 
the capital of the kingdom, and Argos was a de- 
pendent state. Thus Mycenae was the royal resi- 
dence of Atreus and of his son Agamemnon ; but 
under Orestes Argos again recovered its supremacy. 
Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
Algos fell to the share of Temenus, whose de- 
scendants luled over the country ; but the great 
bulk of the population continued to be Achaean. 
All these events belong to mythology ; and Argos 
first appears in history about b c 750, as the chief 
state of Peloponnesus, under its ruler Phidon. 
After the time of Phidon its power declined, and 
it was not even able to maintain its supremacy over 
the other towns of Argolis. Its power was greatly 
weakened by its wars with Sparta. The two states 
long contended for the district of Cynuria, which 
lay between Argolis and Laconia, and which the 
Spartans at length obtained by the victory ot their 
300 champions, about b. c. 550. In n. c. 524 
Cleomenes, the Spartan king, defeated the Aigives 
with such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta was left 
without a rival m Peloponnesus. In consequence 
of its weakness and of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos 
took no part in the Persian war. In order to 
strengthen itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring 
towns of Tiryns, Mycenae, &c, destroyed them, 
and transplanted their inhabitants to Argos. The 
introduction of so many new citizens was followed 
by the abolition of royalty and of Doric institutions, 
and by the establishment of a democracy, which 
continued to be the form of government till later 
times, when the city fell under the power of tyrants. 
In the Peloponnesian war Argos sided with Athens 
against Sparta. In B. c. 243 it joined the Achaean 
League, and on the conquest of the latter by the 
Romans, 146, it became a part of the Roman pro- 
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vince of Achaia. At an early time Argos was 
distinguished by its cultivation of music and poetry 
[Sacadas ; Telesilla] ; but at the time of the 
intellectual greatness of Athens, liteiature and 
science seem to have been entnely neglected at 
Argos. It produced some great sculptors, of whom 
A GEL ADAS and Polycletus are the most ce- 
lebrated. 

Argos Amphildchlcum (*A pyos rb 'Afi<pi\oxt- 
the chief town of Amphilochia in Acarnania, 
situated on the Ambracian gulf, and founded by 
the Argive Amphilochus. 

Argos Hipplum. [Arpi.] 

Argous Portus ( Potto Fetraio ), a town and 
harbour in the island of Ilva (Elba). 

Argtira (* 'Apyovpa), a town in Pelasgiotis m 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (II n. 738). 

Argus ( y Ap7os). 1 Son of Zeus and Niobe, 
3id king of Algos, from whom Argos derived its 
name. — 2. Surnamed Panoptes , “ the all-seeing,' ” 
because he had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, 
Arestor, Inachus, or Argus. Heia appointed him 
guardian of the cow into which Io had been meta- 
moiphosed ; but Hermes, at the command of Zeus, 
put Argus to death, either by stoning him, or by 
cutting off his head after sending him to sleep by 
the sweet notes of his flute. Ilera transplanted 
his eyes to the tail of the peacock, hei iavounte 
bird —3. The builder of the Argo, son of 
Phnxus, Arestor, or Polvbus, was sent by Aeetes, 
his grandfather, after the death of PhrixuB, to take 
possession ot his inheritance m Greece On Ins 
voyage thither he suffered shipwieck, was touiul 
by Jason in the island of Aretias, and earned back 
to Colchis. 

Argjhra (’Apyvpu), a town in Acliaia ncai Pa- 
trae, with a fountain of the same name. 

Argyripa. [ARri.] 

Ana (’Apeia, 3 Apia’ y A petor, y Apios • tlw E. 
part of Khoiassan , and the W and N W part of 
Afqhmmtan ), the most important of the E. pro- 
vinces ot the ancient Persian Empire, was hounded 
on the E. by the Paropamisadae, 011 the N. by 
Mdrgiana and Ilyrcama, on the W. by Parthia, and 
on the S. by the great deseit of Carmama. It was 
a vast plain, bordered on the N. and E. by moun- 
tains, ana on the W. and S. by sandy deserts ; and, 
though forming a part ot the great sandy table- 
land, now called the Desert ot Iran, it contained 
several very fertile oases, especially 111 its N part, 
along the base of the Sariphi (Kohutan and ifu- 
zarah) mountains, which was wateied by the livei 
Arius or -as ( Heiitood ), on which stood the later 
capital Alexandria (Herat). The river is lost m 
the sand. The lower course of the great river 
Etymandrus (Helmund) also belonged to Alia, 
and the lake into which it falls was called Ana 
Lacus (Zurrah). From An a was denved the 
name under which all the E. provinces were in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Aria Lacus. [Aria.] 

Ariabignes (*A pia€lyvr)s), son of Dai i us Hys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 
Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, b. c. 480. 

AriadnS CApidbvri), daughter of Minos and Pa- 
siphae or Creta, fell m love with Theseus, when he 
was sent by his father to convey the tribute of the 
Athenians to Minotaurus*and gave him the clue of 
thread by means of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. Theseus in return promised to 
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marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with him ; 
but on their arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos), 
ihe was killed by Artemis. This is the Homeric 
account {Od. xi. 322) ; but the more common tra- 
dition related that Theseus left Ariadne m Naxos 
alive, either because he was forced by Dionysus to 
leave her, or because he was ashamed to bring a 
foreign wife to Athens. Dionysus found her at 
Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among the 
stars the crown which he gave her at their mar- 
riage. There are several circumstances in the 
story of Ariadne which offered the happiest sub- 
jects for works of art, and some of the finest ancient 
works, on gems as well as paintings, are still ex- 
tant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 

Ariaeus (’A picuos) or Aridaeus {^Apiticuos), the 
friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing of the 
army at the battle of Cunaxa, b.c. 401. After 
the death of Cyrus he purchased his pardon from 
Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

Ariamnes {'Apidfiuris), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes I., and 
the other the son and successor of Anarathes II. 

Ariana (*A piavij : Iran), derived from Aria, 
from the specific sense of which it must be carefully 
distinguished, was the general name of the E. pro- 
vinces of the ancient Persian Empire, and included 
the portion of Asia hounded on the W. by an 
imaginary line drawn from the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, on the S. by the Indian 
Ocean, on the E. by the Indus, and on the N. by 
the great chain of mountains called by the general 
name of the Indian Caucasus, embracing the pro- 
vinces of Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmama (ATto- 
rassan , Afghanistan , Bdoochistan , and Ktrman). 
But the name was often extended to the country 
as far W. as the margin of the Tigris-valley, so 
as to include Media and Persis, and also to 
the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus, namely 
Bactria and Sogdiana {Bokhara), The knowledge 
of the ancients respecting the greater part of this 
region was confined to what was picked up in the 
expeditions of Alexander and the wars of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and what was learned from 
merchant caravans. 

Ariarathes (' ApiapdOrjs), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.— 1. Son of Ariamnes I., as- 
sisted Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, u. c. 350. 
Anaiathes was defeated hy Perdiccas, and crucified, 
322. Eumenes then obtained possession of Cappa- 
docia.— 2. Son of Holophernes, and nephew of 
Ariarathes I. , recovered Cappadociaafter the death of 
Eumenes, b.c. 315. He was succeeded by Ariamnes 

II. — 3. Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 
man led Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus II., king 
of Syria.— 4. Son of No. 3, reigned u c 220 — 162. 
He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus 

III. , king of Syria, and assisted Antiochus m Ins 
war against the Romans. After the defeat of An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes sued for peace m 188, which 
he obtained on favourable terms. In 183 — 179, he 
assisted Eumenes in his war against Pharnaces —5 
Son ot No. 4, previously called Mithri dates, reigned 
B. c. 163 — 130. He was surnamed Philopator, 
and was distinguished by the excellence of his 
character and his cultivation of philosophy and the 
liberal arts. He assisted the Romans m their war 
against Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this 
war, 130.— 6 Son of No. 5, reigned B.c. 130 — 
96. He married Laodice, sister of Mithridates 
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VL, king of Pontus, and was put to death by 
Mithridates by means of Gordius. On his death 
the kingdom was seized by Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, who married Laodice, the widow of the 
late king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed npon the throne,— 7. Son 
of No. 6. He was, however, also murdered by 
Mithridates in a short time, who now took posses- 
sion of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the throne, 
— 8 . Second son of No. 6 ; but he was speedily 
driven out of the kingdom by Mithridates, and 
shortly afterwards died. Both Mithridates and 
Nicomedes attempted to give a king to the Cap- 
padocians ; but the Romans allowed the people to 
choose whom they pleased, and their choice fell upon 
Ariobarzanes.— 9. Son of Anobarzanes IT., reigned 
b. a 42 — 36. He was deposed and put to death by 
Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his successor. 

Ariaspae or Agriaspae (* Aptdtrirai , *Ayptd(nrai), 
a people m the S. part of the Persian province of 
Diangiana, on the very borders of Gedrosia, with 
a capital city, Ariaspe ( *Apid<nrr j). In return for 
the services which they rendered to the army of 
Cyrus the Great, when he marched through the 
desert of Carmama, they were honoured with the 
name of E vepydrat, and were allowed by the Per- 
sians to retain their independence, which was con- 
firmed to them by Alexander as the reward of 
similar services to himself. 

Alicia (Ariclnus : Ariccia or Iticcia), an ancient 
town of Latium at the foot of the Alban Mount, 
on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Rome. It 
was a member of the Latin confederacy, was sub- 
dued by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, 
in B.c. 338, and received the Roman franchise. 
In its neighbourhood was the celebrated grove and 
temple of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the 
Lacus Nemorensis {Nemi). Diana was worshipped 
here with barbarous customs : her priest, called rex 
nemorensis , was always a run -away sla\e, who ob- 
tained his office by killing his predecessor in single 
combat. The priest was obliged to fight with any 
slave who succeeded in bieaking off a branch of a 
certain tree m the sacred grove. 

Aridaeus. [Ariaeus ; Arrhidaeus.] 

Arii, is the name applied to the inhabitants of 
the province of Aria, but it is probably also a 
form of the generic name of the whole Persian 
race, derived from the root or, which means noble , 
and which forms the first syllable of a great num- 
ber of Persian names. [Comp. Artaei.] 

Arimaspi Apiixaairol), a people in the N. of 
Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is given by 
Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the Ural 
Mountains abound m gold. 

Arimazes (’A pip.dQqs) or Ariomazes (’A pto- 
^d^s), a chief m Sogdiana, whose fortress was 
taken by Alexander in b. c. 328. In it Alexander 
found Roxana, the daughter of the Bactnan chief, 
Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. 

Arimi ( V A pigoi) and Arimli {rd *A piga sc. opi j), 
the names of a mythical people, district, and range 
of mountains m Asia Minor, which the old Greek 
poets made the scene of the punishment of the 
monster Typhoeus. Virgil (Aen. ix. 716) has 
misunderstood the «V * Apifxots of Homer {II. ii. 
783), and made Typhoeus lie beneath Inarime, an 
island oft the coast of Italy, namely, Pithecusa or 
Aenana {Ischia). 
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Arimlaum (Ariminensis : j Rimini), a town in 
Umbria on the coast at the mouth of the little 
river Arirainus (Marocchia). It was originally 
inhabited by Umbrians and Pelaagians, was after- 
wards m the possession of the Senones, and was 
colonised by the Romans in B. c. 268, from which 
time it appears as a flourishing place. After 
leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first town winch 
« person arrived at in the N. E. of Italia proper. 

Ariobarzanes (*A pio€ap£drns). I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus. t — 1. Betrayed by his son Mi- 
thridates to the Persian king, about b. c. 400.— 2. 
Son of Mithridates I , reigned b. c. 363—337. He 
revolted from Artaxerxes in 362, and may be re- 
garded as the founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 
—3. Son of Mithridates III., reigned 266 — 240, 
and was succeeded by Mithridates IV. — II. Kings 
of Cappadocia . — 1. Surnamed Plnloromaeus , reigned 
B. c. 93 — 63, and was elected king by the Cappado- 
cians, under the direction of the Romans. He was 
several times expelled from his kingdom by Mithri- 
dates, but was finally restored by Pompey in 63, 
shortly before his death.— 2. Surnamed Philopator, 
succeeded his father m 63. The time of his death 
is not known ; but it must have been before 51, m 
which year his son was reigning. — 3. Surnamed 
Eusebes and Plnloromaeus, son of No 2, whom he 
succeeded about 51. He assisted Pompey against 
Caesar m 48, but was nevertheless pardoned by 
Caesar, who even enlarged his territories. He was 
slain m 42 by Cassius, because he was plotting 
against him in Asia. 

Anon (*A pitav). 1. Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and a celebrated player on the 
cithara, is called the inventor of the dithy rambic 
poetry, and of the name dithyramb. He lived 
about b. c. 625, and spent a great part of his life at 
the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Of his 
life scarcely any thing is known beyond the beau- 
tiful story of his escape from the sailors with whom 
be sailed from Sicily to Connth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story. Anon went to Sicily to take 
part m some musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked m a Co- 
rinthian ship to return to his friend Periander. 
The rude sailors coveted his treasures, and medi- 
tated his murder. After trying m vain to sa\e Ins 
life, he at length obtained permission once more to 
play on the cithara. In festal attire he placed him- 
self m the prow of the ship and invoked the gods 
in inspired strains, and then threw himself into the 
sea. But many song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the 
bard on its back and carried him to Taenarus, 
from whence he returned to Connth in safety, and 
related his adventure to Periander. Upon the 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel Periander inquired 
of the sailors after Anon, who replied that he had 
remained behind at Tarentum ; but when Anon, 
at the bidding of Periander, came forward, the 
sailors owned their guilt, and were punished accord- 
ing to their desert. In the time of Herodotus and 
Pausamas there existed at Taenam a brass monu- 
ment, representing Anon riding on a dolphin 
Anon and his cithara (lyre) were placed among the 
stars. A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, ascribed 
to Anon, is contained in Bergk’s Poetae Lynci 
Cfraeot , p. 566, &c.— 2. A fabulous horse, winch 
Poseidon begot by Demeter ; for, m order to escape 
from the pursuit of Poseidon, the goddess had meta- 
morphosed herself into a mare, and Poseidon de- 
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ceived her by assuming the figure of a horse. There 
were many other traditions respecting the ongin of 
this horse, but all make Poseidon its father, though 
its mother is different in the various legends. 

Ariovistus, a German chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequam, when they 
were hard pressed by the Aedui. He subdued the 
Aedui, but appropriated to himself part of the tern- 
tory of the Sequani, and threatened to take still 
more. The Sequani now united with the Aedui 
m imploring the help of Caesar, who defeated Ario- 
vistus about 50 miles from the Rhine, b. c. 58. 
Ariovistus escaped across the river m a small hoat. 

Aristaenetus {' Apiaraivcros), the reputed author 
of 2 books of Love-Letters, taken almost en- 
tirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostratus, and Plu- 
tarch. Of the author nothing is known. The 
best edition is by Boissonade, Pans, 1822. 

Aristaenus (*A plaraivos), of Megalopolis, some- 
times called Aristaenetus , was frequently strategus 
or general of the Achaean league from b. c. 198 to 
185. He was the political opponent of Philo- 
poemen, and a friend of the Romans. 

Aristaeus (’A ptcrrcuos), a divinity worshipped 
m various parts of Greece, was once a mortal, who 
became a god through the benefits he had conferred 
upon mankind. The different accounts about him 
seem to have arisen m different places and inde- 
pendently of one another, so that they referred to 
several distinct beings, who were subsequently 
identified and united into one. He is described 
either as a son of Uranus and Ge, or, according to 
a more general tradition, as the son of Apollo and 
Cyrene. His mother Cyrene had been carried off 
by Apollo irom mount Pelion to Libya, where she 
gave birth to Aristaeus. Aristaeus subsequently 
went to Thebes m Roeotia ; but alter the unfortu- 
nate death of his son Actaeon, he left Thebes and 
visited almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Finally he went to Thrace, 
and after dwelling for some time near mount Hae- 
mus, where he founded the town of Aristaeon, he 
disappeared. Aristaeus is one of the most benefi- 
cent divinities in ancient mythology : he was wor- 
shipped as the protector of flocks and shepheids, of 
vine and olive plantations ; he taught men to keep 
bees, and averted from the fields the burning heat 
of the sun and other causes of destruction. 

Aristagoras (' Apiarra-ylpas), of Miletus, brother- 
in-law of Histiaeus, was left by the lattei duung 
his stay at the Persian court, m chaige of the go- 
vernment of Miletus. Having failed m an attempt 
upon Naxos (b. c. 501), which he had promised to 
6ubdue for the Persians, and fearing the conse- 
quences of his failure, he induced the Ionian cities 
to revolt from Peisia. He applied for assistance to 
the Spartans and Athenians : the former lefused, 
but the latter sent him 20 ships and some tioops. 
In 499 his army captured and. burnt Saidis, but 
was finally chased back to the coast. Th“ Athe- 
nians now departed ; the Persians conqueied most 
of the Ionian cities , and Aristagoras in despair 
fled to Thrace where he was 6lam by the Edo- 
nians m 497. 

Aristander ('Apleravtipos), the most celebrated 
soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote a work 
on prodigies. 

Aristarchus (’A p'nrrapxos). 1. An Athenian, 
one of the leaders m the revolution of the “ Four 
Hundred,” b. c 411. He was afterwards put to 
death by the Athenians, not later than 406. — 2 
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A Lacedaemonian, succeeded Oleander as harmost 
of Byzantium in 400, and in various ways ill 
treated the Cyrean Greeks, who had recently re- 
turned from Asia.*— 3. Of Tegea, a tragic poet 
at Athens, contemporary with Euripides, flourished 
about B. c. 454, and wrote 70 tragedies. — 4. Of 
Samos, an eminent mathematician and astronomer 
at Alexandria, flourished between b. c. 280 and 264. 
He emplojcd himself in the determination of some 
of the most important elements of astronomy , but 
none of his works remain, except a treatise on the 
magnitudes and distances of the sun and moon 
‘(rrep l fieysdwv kcl\ airo(TT7ifxdTuvr)kiov ncil tr^X^vrjs). 
Edited by Wallis, Oxon, 1688, and reprinted m 
vol. in. of his works. There is a French trans- 
lation, and an edition of the text, Paris, 1810. — 5. 
Of Samotiiuace, the celebrated grammarian, flou- 
rished b c. 156. He was educated m the school of 
Aristophanes of Bj'zantium, at Alexandria, where 
he himself founded a grammatical and critical 
school. At an advanced age he left Alexandria, 
and went to Cyprus, where he is said to have died 
at the age of 72, of voluntary starvation, because 
he was suffering from incurable dropsy. Aristar- 
chus was the greatest critic of antiquity. Ills 
labours were chiefly devoted to the Greek poets, 
but more especially to the Homeric poems, of which 
he published a recension, which has been the basis 
of the text from his time to the present day. The 
great object of his critical labours was to restore 
the genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later inteipolations and corruptions. 
He marked those verses which he thought spurious 
with an obelos, and those which he considered as 
particularly beautiful with an asterisk. He divided 
the Iliad and Odyssey into 24 books each. He 
did not confine himself to a recension of the text, 
but also explained and interpreted the poems : he 
opposed the allegorical interpretation which was 
then beginning to find favour, and which at a later 
time became veiy general. His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked by many of his contemporaries: 
the most eminent of his opponents was Crates of 
Mall us. 

Aristeas (’Aptcr-reas), of Proconnesus, an epic 
poet of whose life we have only fabulous accounts. 
His date is quite uncertain: some place him m the 
time of Croesus and Cyrus; but other traditions 
make him earlier than Homer, or a contemporary 
and teacher of Homer, The ancient wnters re- 
present him as a magician, vho rose after Ins 
death, and whose soul could leave and re-enter its 
body according to its pleasure. He was connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which he was said to 
have introduced at Metapontum. He is said to 
have travelled through the countries N. and E. of 
the Euxme, and to have visited the Issedones, 
Arimaspae, Cimmerii, Hypcrborei, and other my- 
thical nations, and after his return to have written 
an epic poem m 3 books, called The Arismaspta 
(t£ * Apt/iamreia). This work is frequently men- 
tioned by the ancients, but it is impossible to say 
who was the real author of it. 

Aristeas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. 285 — 247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work, giving an account of the manner 
in which the translation of the Septuagint was 
executed, but which is generally admitted by the 
best critics to be spurious. Printed at Oxford, 
1692, 8vo. 

Aristides (’Apitrrcfriys), 1. An Athenian, son of 
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Lysimachus, sumamed the “ Just,” was of an an- 
cient and noble family. He was the political disciple 
of Cli9thenes, and partly on that account, partly from 
personal character, opposed from the first to The- 
mistocles. Aristides fought as the commander of his 
tribe at the battle of Marathon, b. c. 490 ; and next 
year, 489, he was aichon. In 483 or 482 he suffered 
ostracism, probably m consequence of the triumph 
of the maritime and democratic policy of his lival. 
He was still in exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the enemy, 
with a band raised and armed by himself, from the 
islet of Psyttaleia. He was recalled from banish- 
ment after the battle, was appointed general m the 
following year (479), and commanded the Athe- 
nians at the battle of Plataea. In 477, when the 
allies had become disgusted with the conduct of 
Pausani.iB and the Spartans, he and his colleague 
Cimon had the gloiy of obtaining for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy: and to 
Aristides was by general consent entrusted the 
task of drawing up its laws and fixing its assess- 
ments. This first tribute ( (popos ) of 460 talents, 
paid into a common treasury at Delos, bore his 
name, and was regarded by the allies in after 
times, as maikmg their Saturnian age. This is 
his last recorded act. He died after 471, the year 
of the ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely 
m 468. He died so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral : his daughters were 
poitioned by the state, and his son Lysimachus 
received a grant of land and of money. — 2. The 
author of a work entitled Milesiaca, which was 
probably a romance, having Miletus for its scene. 
It was written m prose, and was of a licentious 
character. It was translated into Latin by L. 
Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to have become popular with the Romans. 
Aristides is reckoned as the inventor of the Greek 
romance, and the title of his work gave rise to the 
term Milesian , as applied to works of fiction. His 
age and country are unknown, but the title of his 
work is thought to favour the conjecture that he was 
a native of Miletus —3. Of Thebes, a celebrated 
Greek painter, flourished about b. c. 360 — 330. The 
point m which he most excelled was m depicting the 
feelings, expressions, and passions which may be ob- 
scrv ed in common life. His pictures were so much 
valued that long after his death Attalus, king of Per- 
gamus, offered 600,000 sesterces for one of them.— 
4. P. Aelius Aristides, sumamed Tiieodorus, a 
celebrated Greek rhetorician, was born at Adnani 
in Mysia, in a. d. 117. He studied under Herodes 
Atticus at Athens, and subsequently travelled 
through Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The lame of 
his talents and acquirements was so great that 
monuments were erected to his honour m several 
towns which he had honoured with his presence. 
Shortly before his return he was attacked by an 
illness which lasted for 13 years, but this did not 
prevent him from prosecuting his studies. lie subse- 
quently settled at Smyrna, and when this city was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 178, he used 
his influence with the emperor M. Aurelius to in- 
duce him to assist m rebuilding the town. The 
Smyrnaeans showed their gratitude to Aristides 
by offering him various honours and distinctions, 
most of which he refused: he accepted only the 
office of priest of Asclepius, which he held until 
his death, about a. d. 180. The works of Aristides 
which have come down to us, are 55 orations and 
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declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical sub- 
jects of little value. His orations are much supe- 
rior to those of the rhetoricians of Ins time. Hib 
admirers compared him to Demosthenes, and even 
Aristides did not think himself much inferior. 
This vanity and self-sufficiency made him enemies 
and opponents ; but the number of his admirers 
was far greater, and several learned grammarians 
wrote commentaries on his orations, some of which 
are extant The best edition of Anstides is by 
W. Dmdorf, Lips 1829.— 5. Quintihanus Ans- 
tides, the author of a treatise in 8 books on 
music, probably lived m the 1st century after 
Christ. IIis work is pcihaps the most valuable of 
all the ancient musical treatises* it is printed m 
the collection of Meibomius entitled Antiquac Ma- 
sicac Auetojcs Septcm, Amst. 1652 

Aristion (’A picrriwv), a philosopher either of the 
Epicurean or Peripatetic school, made himself t\- 
rant of Athens through the influence of Mithndates 
He held out against Sulla m n. c 87 , and when 
the city was taken by storm, he was put to death 
by Sulla’s oideis. 

Aristippus (’Ap'urrnriros), 1 Son of Antades, 
born at Cyrene, and founder of theCjnenaic school 
of Philosophy, flourished about B. c 37 0. The lame 
of Socrates bi ought him to Athens, and he remained 
with the latter almost up to the time of his execu- 
tion, li. c 399. Though a disciple of Snciates, he 
wandered both in pimciple and practice voiy fai 
from the teaching and example of his meat inastei 
He was luxations m his mode of hung he in- 
dulged m sensual giatilications and the society oi 
the notonous Lais , and he took money ior his 
teaching (being the first of the disciples of Socrates 
who did so) lie passed pait of his li'e at the 
couit of Dionysius, tv rant of buacuse , but he 
appears at last to ha\e returned to Cvrcne, and 
theie to have spent Ins old age. The anecdotes 
which are told of him, howevei, do not give us the 
notion of a person who was the mere sla\e of his 
passions, but lather of one who took a pndft m ex- 
tracting enjoyment fiom all circumstances of every 
kind, and m controlling adversity and prosporitv 
alike. They illustrate and confirm the two state- 
ments of Horace {Ep. 1. 1. 18), that to obsene the 
precepts of Aristippus is miki res, non me rebus 
subjmn/e/ e, and (l. 17. 23) that, omms Audip- 
pum dcuut color ct status et ics Thus when 
reproached fin his love ot bodily indulgences, he 
answeied, th.it there was no shame in enjoying 
them, bill that it would be disgraceful jf he could 
not at any time give them up To Xenophon and 
Plato lie was veiy obnoxious, as vve see horn the 
Jilcmot Mia (u 1 ) wheie he maintains an odious 
discussion against Socrates in defence of voluptuous 
enjoyment, and from the Ekaedo, where his ab- 
sence at the death of Socrates, though he was only 
at Aegiua, 200 stadia fiom Athens, is doubtless 
mentioned as a reproach. He impaited his doc- 
trine to lus daughter Arete, by whom it w\as com- 
municated to her son, the youngc r Aristippus — 
2. Two tj rants of Algos, m the time of Antigonus 
Gonatas. See Aristomackus, Nos. 3 and 4 

Aristo, T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of the 
Younger Pliny. His works are occasionally men- 
tioned in the Digest, but there is no duect extract 
from any of them in that compilation. He wrote 
notes on the Libri EoUenoi urn ot Labeo, on 
Cassius, whose pupil he had been, and on Sabinus 
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Aristo. [Ariston.] 

Anstob&lus ( > ApKTTo§ou\os ), princes of Judaea. 

1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyrcanus, assumed the 
title of king of Judaea, on the death of his father 
in B. c. 107. He put to death lus brother Anti- 
gotuis, m order to secure his power, but died in 
the following veai, 106. —2. Youngei son of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After the 
death of his mother in B c 70, there was a civil 
vvat for some years between Anstobulus and his 
brother Hyrcanus, for the possession of the crown. 
At length m b c 63, Anstobulus was deprived of 
the sovereignty by Pompev and carried away as a 
prisoner to Home. In 57, he escaped from his 
confinement at Rome, with lus son Antigonus, and, 
returning to Judaea, renewed the war ; but he was 
taken prisoner, and sent back to Rome by Gabimus. 
In 49, he was released by Julius Caesar, who sent 
him into Judaea, but he was poisoned on the way 
by some of Pompey’s paity.— 3. Grandson of No 

2, son of Alexander and brother of Heiod’s wife 
Mariamne. He was made high-pi lest by Ileiod, 
when he was only 17 yeais old, but was afterwards 
diowned at Jencho, by older of Herod, b c. 35. 
— 4. Son of Ileiod the Great by Mariamne, was 
put to death m b c 6, with his brother Alexander, 
by order of their father, whose suspicions had been 
excited against them by then brother Antii'atkr. 
—5. Simiamcd “■ the Younger,” son of Anstobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Gieat. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothers, 
Agrippi I and Herod the futme king of Clmlcis. 
lie died, ns he had lived, m a private station — 
6 Son of Ileiod king of Chains, gtaudson ot No. 
4, and great-grandson of Herod the Gieat In A n 
55, Neio made him king of Anncnia Minor, and 
in 61 added to his dominions some portion ot the 
Gieater Armenia which had been given to Tigranes. 
He joined the Romans m the war against An- 
tiochtis, king of Commagene, m 73. 

Anstobulus. 1. Ot Oassandrea, served under 
Alexander tile Great m Asia, and wrote a history 
of Alexander, which was one of the chief sources 
used by Arrian m the composition of his work — 
2. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Penpatetic philo- 
sopher, lived li c 170, umlei Ptolemy VI Philo- 
inefoi. He is said to have been the authoi of 
commentaries upon the books of Mose?, tin* obiect 
of which was to prove that the Greek philosophy 
was taken from the books of Moses ; but it is now 
admitted that this work was written by a later 
writer, whose object was to induce the Gieeks to 
pay respect to the Jewish literature 

Aristocles (* ApiaTOK\rjs). 1. Of Rhodes, a 

Greek grammarian and lhetorician, a contemporary 
of Strabo —2. Of Pergamus, a sophist and ihe- 
toncian, and a pupil of Heiodes Atticus, lived 
under Trajan and Hadnan — 3. Of Mcssene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, piohably lived about the 
beginning of the 3rd century after Christ He 
wrote a woik on philosophy, some fragments of 
which are preserved by Eusebius —4. Sculptors. 
There were two sculptors of this name: Anstocles 
the elder, who is tailed both a 0} dnnian and a 
Sicjoman, piohably because he was born at Cy- 
donia and practised his art in Sicyon ; and Ans- 
tocles the younger, of Sicvon, grandson of the 
foimei, sou of Cleoetas, and biother of Canachus. 
These artists founded a school of sculpture at 
Sicyon, which secured an hereditary reputation, 
and ot which we have the heads for 7 genera- 
te 
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tions, namely, Aristocles, Cleoetas, Anstocles and 
Canachus, Synnoon, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and Pan* 
tias. The elder Aristocles probably lived about 
b. c. 600—568 ; the younger about 54,0 — 508. 

Anstfter&tes ('ApurTOKpdTiis). 1. Last king 
of Arcadia, was the leader of the Arcadians in 
the 2nd Messenian war, when they assisted the 
Messenians against the Spartans. Having been 
bnbed by the Spartans, he betrayed the Messe- 
nians, and was in consequence stoned to death by 
the Arcadians, about b.c. 668, who now abolished 
the kingly office —* 2 . An Athenian of wealth and 
influence, son of Scellias, was one of the Athenian 
grneials at the battle of Argmusae, B. c. 406, and 
on his return to Athens was brought to trial and 
executed. 

Anstodemus (’ApuTT^Srj/xos). 1. A descendant 
of Hercules, son of Aristomachus, and father of 
Eurysthenes and Procles. According to some tra- 
ditions Anstodemus was killed at Naupactus by a 
flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on his 
expedition into Peloponnesus ; but a Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition related, that Anstodemus himself 
came to Sparta, -was the first king of his race, and 
died a natural death. —2. A Messenian, one of 
the chief heroes in the first Messenian war. As 
the Delphic oracle had declared that the preser- 
vation of the Messenian state demanded that a 
maiden of the house of the Aepytids should he 
sacrificed, Anstodemus offered Ins own daughter. 
In order to save her life, her lover declared that 
she was with child by him, but Anstodemus, en- 
raged at this assertion, murdeied his daughtei and 
opened her body to refute the calumny. Ansto- 
demus was afterwards elected king m place of 
Euphaes, who had fallen m battle against the 
Spaztans. He continued the war against the Spar- 
tans, till at length, finding fuithcr resistance hope- 
less, he put an end to his life on the tomb of his 
daughter, about b c. 723.-3. Tyrant of Cumae in 
€ampama,at whose court Tarqumius Super bus died, 
B.C. 496.-4 One of the 300 Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae (b c. 480), was not present at the battle 
in which his comrades fell, either in consequence of 
sickness, or because he had been sent on an errand 
fiom the carnp. The Spartans punished him with 
Atmta. , or civil degradation. Stung with this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the follow- 
ing vcat (479), after performing the wildest feats 
of valour.— 5. A tragic actor of Athens m the 
time of Demosthenes, took a prominent part m the 
political affairs of his time, and advocated peace 
with Macedonia. He was employed by the Athe- 
nians in their negotiations with Philip, with whom 
he was a great favourite.— 6. Of Miletus, a fuend 
and flatterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent 
him into Greece m B c. 315, m order to promote 
his interests there* — 7 . There were many literary 
persons of this name referred to by the ancient 
grammarians, whom it is difficult to distinguish 
from one another. Two were natives of Nysa m 
Cana, both grammarians, one a teacher of Pompey, 
and the other of Strabo. There was also an Aris- 
todemus of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are 
quoted as writers. 

Aristogltoii ('Apicrroyelrcov). L The conspi- 
rator against the sons of Pisistratus. See Har- 
wodius.— 2. An Athenian orator and adversary 
of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dmarchus. He 
was often accused by Demosthenes and others, and 
defended himself in a number of orations which 
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are lost. Among the extant speeches of Demo* 
sthenes there are 2 against Aristogiton, and among 
those of Dmarchus there is one. 

Aristdm&che (*A pio-rofitixy), daughter of Hip* 
parlnus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and wife of the 
elder Dionysius, who married her and Dons of 
Locri on the same day. She afterwards perished 
with her daughter Arete. 

Aristfim&chus ('ApHrrdfxaxos). 1. Son of Talaus 
and brother of Adiustus. — 2 . Son of Cleodemus 
or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, great-grandson 
of Hercules, and father of Temenus, Cresphontes, 
and Anstodemus. He fell m battle when he in- 
vaded Peloponnesus ; but his three sons were more 
successful and conquered Peloponnesus.— 3. Ty- 
rant of Argos, under the patronage of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was assassinated, and succeeded by Aris- 
tippus II. — 4. Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Aris- 
tippus II. : he resigned his power upon the death 
of Demetnus m b. c 229, and induced Argos to 
loin the Achaean league. He afterwards deserted 
the Achaeans, and again assumed the tyranny of 
Argos ; but the city having been taken by Anti- 
gonus Doson, Aristomachus fell into the hands of 
the Achaeans, and was by them put to death. 

Aristomenes ( 'Apurro/uei/ijs). 1. The Messe- 
nian, the hero of the 2nd war with Sparta, belongs 
more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andarna, and was sprung fiom the royal line of 
Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of Sparta, he began 
the war in B f 685, 39 years after the end of 
the 1st wai Soon after its commencement he so 
distinguished himself by his valour, that he was 
offered the throne, but refused it, and received the 
office ol supreme commandei. After the defeat of 
the Messenians m the 3rd year of the war. through 
the treachery of Aristocrates, the Arcadian leader, 
Aristomenes retreated to the mountain fortress of 
Iia, and theie maintained the war for 1 1 years, 
constantly iav aging the land of Laconia. In 
one of Ins inclusions, however, the Spartans 
ovei poweied him with superior numbers, and car- 
rying him with 50 of his comrades to Sparta, 
cast them into the pit (/ceaSas) where condemned 
criminals were tlnown. The rest perished ; not 
so Aristomenes, the favourite of the gods ; for 
legends told how an eagle bore him up on its wings 
as he fell, and d fox guided him on the 3rd day 
fiom the cavein But having incurred the anger 
of the Twin Brotheis, his country was destined to 
ruin. The city of Ira, which he had so long suc- 
cessfully defended, fell into the hands of the Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes, after performing prodigies of 
valour, was obliged to leave his country, winch 
was again compelled to submit to the Spartans, B c. 
668. He aftei wards settled at lalysus in Rhodes, 
where he died. Damagetus, king of Ialvsus, had 
been enjoined by the Delphic oracle “ to marry the 
daughter of the best of the Greeks,” and he there- 
fore took to wife the daughter of Aristomenes, who 
accompanied him to Rhodes. The Rhodians ho- 
noured Aristomenes as a hero, and from him were 
descended the illustnous family of the Diagoridae. 
— 2 An Acarnaman, who governed Egypt with 
justice and wisdom during the minority of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, but was put to death by Ptolemy in 
1 92. — 3. A comic poet of Athens, flourished dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Ariston ^Apiaruv), 1. Of Chios, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flourished about 
u. c. 260. Though he professed himself a Stoicj 
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yet he differed from Zeno in several points, and 
became the founder of a small school. He is said 
to have died of a coup de soletl. — 2. A Peripatetic 
philosopher of Julis m the island of Ceos, succeeded 
Lycon as head of the Peripatetic school, about b. c. 
280. He wrote several philosophical works which 
are lost. — 3. Of Alexandria, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and a contemporary of Strabo, wrote a work 
on the Nile. 

Aristonautae C Apiarovavrai), a town m Acliaia, 
the harbour of Pallene. 

Aristonlcus (’Apio-rdriKos). 1. A natural son 
of Eumenes II. of Pcrgamus. Upon the death of 
his brother Attalus III., B.C. 133, who left Ins 
kingdom to the Romans, Aristomcus laid claim to 
the crown. At first he met with consideiable suc- 
cess. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Liunius 
Crassus ; but in 1 80 he was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by M. Perperna, was carried to Rome by 
M’. Aquillius m 129, and was there put to death. 
— 2. An Alexandnne grammarian, a contemporai y 
of Strabo, and the author of several works, most of 
which related to the Homeric poems. 

Aristdn^mns ('Apurr&vviu.os), a comic poet and 
contempoiary of Aristophanes and Amipsias 

Aristophanes ('ApKrroifnivrjs). 1. The celebrated 
comic poet, was born about b. c 444 and probably 
at Athens. Ills father Philippus had possessions in 
Aegma, and may originally have come from that 
island, whence a question arose whether Aristophanes 
was a genuine Athenian citizen : his enemy Cleon 
brought against him more than one accusation to 
deprive linn of his civic rights (|evi'as 7 pa<?>cu), but 
without success. He had three sons, Philippus, 
Aiaros, and Nicostiatus, but of his private history 
we know nothing. He probably died about u i. 
300. The comedies of Aristophanes are of the 
highest historical interest, containing as they do an 
admirable series of caricatures on the leading men 
of the day, and a contemporary commentary on the 
evils existing at Athens. Indeed, the caiicatme is 
the only featuie in modem social life which at all 
lesembles them Aristophanes was a bold and 
often a wise patriot. He had the strongest affection 
for Athens, and longed to see hei restored to the 
state in which she was flourishing m the previous 
generation, and almost m his own childhood, before 
Pericles became the head of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Aristides had but 
just passed away The first great evil of his own 
time against which he inveighs, is the Peloponne- 
sian war, which he regards as the work of Pericles 
To this fatal war, among a host of evils, he ascribes 
the influence of demagogues like Cleon at Athens 
Another great object of his indignation was the re- 
cently adopted system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the specula- 
tive and inquiring turn given to the Athenian 
mind by tho Ionian and Eleatic philosophers, and 
the extraordinary intellectual development of the 
age following the Persian war. The new theories 
introduced by the Sophists threatened to ovei throw 
the foundations of morality, by making persuasion 
and not truth the object of man m his intei course 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
Alci blades, who combined all the elements winch 
Aristophanes most disliked, heading the war party 
in politics, and protecting the sophistical school in 
philosophy and also in literature. Of this latter 
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school — the literary and poetical Sophists— Euri- 
pides was the chief, whose works are full of that 
p.er€(*po<ro<pla which contrasts so offensively with 
the moral dignity of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
for which Aristophanes introduces him as soaung 
in the air to write his tragedies. Another feature 
of the times was the excessive love for litigation at 
Athens, the consequent importance of the dicasts, 
and disgraceful abuse of their power ; all of which 
enormities are made by Aristophanes objects of 
continual attack. But though he saw what were 
the evils of his time, he had not wisdom to find a 
remedy for them, except the hopelesB and unde- 
suable one of a movement backwards ; and there- 
fore, though we allow him to have been honest and 
bold, we must deny him the epithet of great. The 
following is a list of his extant comedies, with the 
\ ear m which they were performed — 425. Achat - 
mans . Produced m the name of Calhstratus. First 
puze — 424. f l7r7r6is, Kmtjhtb or Horsemen. The 
first play produced m tho name of Aristophanes 
himself. Fust prize; second Cratmus. — 423. 
Clouds. First prize, Ciatinus ; second, Amipsias. 
— 422. Second pnze. — Clouds (second 

edition), failed in obtaining a pnze. Some waters 
place this b c. 411, and the whole subject is very 
uncertain — 419. Peace Second pnze; Eupolis 
first. — Birds. Second prize ; Amipsias, first ; 

1 Miry melius, third. — 111. Lysistrata. — T/iesmo- 
p/im laznsae. Dining the Oligarchy. — 408. First 
riutm — 405. Fro<p Fn*t prize, Phrymchus, 
second ; Plato, thud. Death of Sophocles — 392. 
E( r/rsiazusuc — 388. Second edition of the P lulus. 
— The last two comedies of Aristophanes were the 
Jcolosicon and Cocalus , produced about B c. 387 
(date of the peace of Antalcidas) by Araros, one of 
his sons — Suidas tells us, that Aristophanes was 
the author, in all, of 5 1 plays. As a poet Aristo- 
phanes possessed merits of the highest order. His 
wotks contain snatches of ljnc poetry which are 
quite noble, and some of his chorusses, particularly 
one in the Knights, in which the horses are repre- 
sented as rowing tnremes m an expedition against 
Connth, are wntten with a spirit and humour un- 
nv ailed in Greek, and are not very dissimilar to 
English ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and m his hands the perfection of 
that glorious language is wonderfully shown. No 
flights are too hold for the range of his fancy: 
animals of every kind are pressed into his service ; 
frogs chaunt chorusses, a dog is tried for stealing 
a cheese, and an iambic verse is composed of the 
grunts of a pig — Editions. The best of the col- 
lective plays aie by Invernizzi, completed by 
Beck and Ihndorf, 13 vols. Lips. 1794 — 1826’, 
and bv Bekkei, 5 vols 8vo, London, 1829.— 

2 Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and one of the 
most eminent Gieek grammarians at Alexandria, 
lie was a pupil of Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, 
and teacher of the celebrated Aristarchus. He 
lived about b. c. 264, in the reign of Ptolemy II. 
and Ptolemy III, and had the supreme manage- 
ment of the library at Alexandria. Aristophanes 
was the first who introduced the use of accents m 
the Greek language.* He devoted himself chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whose 
works he madeanewand critical edition (5i4p0»<m). 
The philosopher* Plato and Aristotle likewise en- 
gaged his attention, and of the former, as of several 
of the poets, he made new and critical editions. 
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All we possess of his numerous works consists of 
fragments scattered through the Scholia on the 
poets, some arguments to the plays of the tragic 
poets and of Aristophanes, and a part of his Ae'leir, 
which is printed in Boissonade's edition of II e- 
rodian’s Partitiones , London, 1819, pp. 283 — 289. 

AristSphon (*Apnrrd<pau'). 1. Ot the demus of 
Azenia in Attica, one of the most distinguished 
Athenian orators about the dose of the Peloponne- 
sian war. The number of laws which he proposed 
may be inferred from his own statement, as preserved 
by Aeschines, that he was accused 75 times of 
having made illegal proposals, but that he had al- 
ways come off victorious In u c. 354 he accused 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, and in the same year 
he came forwaid m the assembly to defend the law 
of Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respect, and reckons linn 
among the most eloquent orators. —2. Of the de- 
mus of Colyttus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
and an orator of great distinction and influence 
It was this Anstophon whom Aeschines solved as 
a cleik, and m whose service he was trained foi 
his public career [Aeschines ] — 3. A comic 
poet of the middle comedy —4. A painter of 
some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, and 
brother of Polvgnotus. 

Aristoteles (’AptcrroreAn?), the philosopher, was 
horn at Staglra, a town m Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
B. o. 384. Ills father, Nicomachus, was ph} r siuan 
in ordinary to Amyntas II, king of Macedonia, 
and the author of several treatises on subjects 
connected with natural science • his mother, 
Phaestis (or Phaestias), was descended fiom a 
Chalcidian family The studies and occupation ot 
his fatlici account for the early inclination ma- 
nifested by Aristotle for the lm estigation ot nature, 
an inclination which is perceived thioughout his 
whole life He lost his lather befoie lie had at- 
tuned his 17th ) ear, and he was enti usted to the 
guaidianship ot one Proxenus of Atarneus m My- 
sia, who was settled m Staglra. In 3G7, he went to 
Athens to pursue his studies, and there became a 
pupil of Plato upon the return of the latter iiom 
Sicily about 365. Plato soon distinguished him 
above all Ins other disciples. lie named him the 
“ intellect of his school,” and his house, the house 
of the “reader.” Aristotle lived at Athens for 20 
years, till 317 During the whole of tins penod 
the good understanding which subsisted bt tween 
teacher and scholar continued, w ith some tuflmg 
exceptions, undisturbed ; for the stories of the dis- 
respect and ingratitude of the latter towards the 
former are nothing but calumnies m\ented by lus 
enemies. During the List 10 jeais of lus hist re- 
sidence at Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in 
rhetoric, and distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Isocrates. It was at this time that lie published 
his first rhetorical writings. Upon the death of Plato 
(347) Aristotle left Athens, perhaps he was of- 
fended by Plato having appointed Speusippus as 
his successor m the Academy. He Inst lepaircd 
to his friend Hermias at Atarneus, wheie lm mai- 
ned Pythias, the adoptive daughter ot the prince 
On the death of Hermias, who was killed by the 
Persians (344), Aristotle fled from Atarneus to 
Mytilene. Two years afterwards (342) he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, to 
undertake the instruction of his son Alexander, 
then 13 years of age. Here Aristotle w r as treated 
with the most marked respect. His native city, 
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| Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, was 
rebuilt at his request, and Philip caused a gymna- 
| eium (called Nymphaeum) to be built there in a 
pleasant grove expressly for Aristotle and his 
pupils. Several of the youths of the Macedonian 
nobles were educated by Aristotle along with 
Alexander. Aristotle spent 7 years m Macedonia ; 
but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without m- 
teiruption for only 4. Still with such a pupil 
even this short period was sufficient for a teacher 
like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, and to create in his pupil that sense of 
the noble and great, which distinguishes Alexander 
from all those conquerors who have only swept like 
a hurricane thiough the world. On Alexander's 
accession to the throne m 335, Aristotle returned 
to Athens. Here he found Ins friend Xenocra- 
tos president of the Academy. He himselt had 
the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo Ly- 
ceus, assigned to him by the state. He soon 
assembled round him a large number of dis- 
tinguished scholars, to whom he delivered lectuies 
on philosophy m the shady w r alks (7repfrraToi) 
wlwh surioundcd the Lyceum, while walking up 
and down (7reptTraT<wv), and not sitting, which was 
the general practice of the philosophers. From one 
or other of these circumstances the name Pcnpate- 
tic is derived, which was afterwards given to his 
school He gave two different courses of lectures 
every day Those which he delivered m the morn- 
ing (eudivos Trep'nraTos) to a narrower cncle of 
chosen (esoteric) heareis, and which were called 
acroamahc oi aeroatic , embraced subjects connected 
with the more abstruse philosophy (theology), 
physics, and dialectics. Those which he dclivoicd 
in the afternoon (8ei\ivos 7repi7raTos) and intended 
for a more promiscuous circle (which accordingly 
he called exoteric ), extended to ihetone, sophistics, 
and politics He appeals to have taught not so 
much in the way of convocation, as in regular 
lectures His school soon became the most cele- 
brated at Athens, and he continued to piesidc over 
it foi 13 >ears (335 — 323) Dui mg this time he 
also composed the greater part of his works. In 
these Liboms he was assisted by the truly kingly 
hberalitv of bis former pupil, who not only pre- 
sented him with 800 talents, but also caused large 
collections of natural cmiobitics to be made foi him, 
to which postenty is indebted for one of Ins most 
excellent woiks, the History of Animals. Mean- 
while vai ions causes contributed to throw a cloud 
over the Litter years of the philosopher’s life. In 
the fust place, he felt deeply the death of his wife 
Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of the 
same name he Jived subsequently with a friend 
of his wife's, the slave Ilerpyllis, who bore him a 
son, Nicomachus. But a source of still gi eater 
gnef was an interruption of the friendly relation in 
which he had hitheito stood to his royal pupil. 
This was occasioned by the conduct of Callis- 
tiirnes, the nephew and pupil of Aristotle, who 
had vehemently and injudiciously opposed the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 
Still Alexander refrained from any oxpiession of 
hostility towards his former instructor, although 
their former cordial connection no longer subsisted 
undisturbed. The story that Aristotle had a share 
m poisoning the king, is a fabrication of a later 
age , and moreover it is certain that Alexander 
died a natural death. After the death of Alex- 
ander (323) Aristotle was looked upon with suspi- 
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cion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia ; blit as 
it was not easy to bring any political accusation 
against him, he was accused of impiety (dowlas) 
by the hierophant Eurymedon. He withdrew 
from Athens before his trial, and escaped m the 
beginning of 322 to Chalcis m Euboea, where he 
died in the course of the same year, in the 63rd 
year of his age, of a chronic disease of the stomach. 
His body was transported to his native city Sta- 
gira, and his memory was honoured there, like that 
of a hero, by yearly festivals lie bequeathed to 
Theophiastns his well-stored library and the ori- 
ginals of Ins writings. In person Anstotlc was 
short and of slender make, with small eyes, and a 
lisp m Ins pronunciation, using L for li, and with 
a sort of sarcastic expression m his countenance 
He exhibited lemarkable attention to external ap- 
pearance, and bestowed much caie on his dress 
and person. He is described as having been of 
weak health, which, considenng the astonishing 
extent of his studies, shows all the more the energy 
of his mind — The numerous woiks of Aristotle 
may be divided into the following classes according 
to the subjects of which they treat * we only men- 
tion the most important m eacli class I. Dia. 
lectjcs and Logic — The extant logical writings 
are comprehended as a whole under the title Orga- 
non ( v O pyavov, i c. instrument of seiente). They 
are occupied with the investigation of the method 
b} r which man arrives at knowledge. An insight 
into the nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim 
and centre of all the separate b works composing 
the Organon these separate works are, 1. Kcmj- 
yopiai , Praedicamenta , in which Aristotle tieats of 
the (10) comprehensive generic ideas, under which 
all the attubutes of things may he subordinated as 
species. 2. Tlepl eppiyveias, Dc Interpr etahonc , 
concerning the expression of thought by moans of 
speech. 3, 4 * AvaKvTiua rrpSrepa and virrepa, 
Analytica, each m 2 books, on the theoiy of con- 
clusions, bo called from the resolution of the con- 
clusion into its fundamental component parts 5 
To7n«a, Dc Loots, m 8 books, of the gcneial points 
of view ( r6rroi ), from which conclusions may be 
drawn 6 Ilepl ffocfnarriKan' eAcyx^v, concerning 
the fallacies which only apparently prove some- 
thing The best edition of the Organon is by 
Waitz, Lips 1844. — II. Theoretical Philo- 
sophy, consisting of Metaphysics, Mathematics, and 
Physics, on all of which Aristotle wrote works 1 
The Metaphysics, m 14 books (rwv per a ra (pvcruca ), 
originally consisted of distinct treatises, independent 
of one another, and were put together as one woik 
after Aristotle’s death. The title also is of late 
origin, and was given to the work from its being 
placed after (per a) the Physics (ra <pvcriK&). The 
best edition is by Brandis, Berol. 1823. — 2. In 
Mathematics we have 2 treatises by Aristotle : (1 ) 
Ilepi dr 6poiv ypappwv, i. c. concerning indivisible 
lines ; 2. M 7)x aviK & rrpo§\rjpara, Mechanical Pro- 
blems. — 3. In Physics, we have, — (1). Physics 
(<t>v(ruc^j aKp6aerts, called also by others rrepl dpx&v)-* 
in 8 books. In these Aristotle develops the general 
principles of natural science. (Cosmology.) (2) 
Concerning the Heaven (ir epl ovpauov), m 4 books 
(3.) On Production and Destruction (ire pi yeveaeus 
icol rpQopas, dc Generatione et Corruptione ), m 2 
books, develop the general laws of production and 
destruction. (4.) On Meteorology (pereupo\oyiKd, 
de Meltons), m 4 books, (5.) On the Universe (rrepl 
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ndrrpov, de Mundo), a letter to Alexander, treats 
the subject of the last 2 works m a popular tone 
and a rhetorical style altogether foreign to Aris- 
totle. The whole is probably a translation of a 
woik with the same title by Appuleins. (6 ) The 
History of Animals (rrepl (<aa>v icrropla), m 9 books, 
treats of all the peculiarities of this division of the 
natural kingdom, according to genera, classes, and 
species , especially giving all the characteristics of 
each animal accoidmg to its external and internal vi- 
tal functions , according to the manner of its copula- 
tion, its mode oflife, and its character. The best 
edition is by Schneider, Lips. 1811. The observa- 
tions in tins work are the triumph of ancient saga- 
city, and have been confirmed by the results of the 
most recent investigations (Cuvier.) (7.) On the 
parts of Animals (rrepl £u>uv popitav), m 4 books, 
in which Anstotle, after describing the phaenomena 
m each species, develops the causes of these phaeno- 
mena by means of the idea to be foimed of the 
puipose which is manifested in the formation of the 
animal, (8 ) On the Generation of Animals (rrepl 
£uwv ye veaews), m .5 hooks, treats of the generation 
of animals and the oigans of generation. (9.) De 
Incessn Animahum (rrepl £o>W rropelas). (10.) 
Three hooks on the Soul (rrepl xf/vxvs). Aristotle 
defines the soul to be u the internal loimative prin- 
ciple of a body which may be perceived by the 
senses, and is capable of life ” Best edition by 
Trendelenburg, Jenae, 1833. Scveial anatomical 
woiks of Anstotle luve been lost. He was the first 
person who in any especial manner advocated ana- 
tomical investigations, and showed the necessity of 
them for the study of the natuial sciences He fre- 
quently refers to investigations of his own on the sub- 
ject — III. Practical Philosophy or Politics, 
— All that falls within the spheie of practical philo- 
sophy is compiehended m three principal woiks: 
the Ethics, the Politics, and the Oeconomits. L The 
Nicomackean Ethics (’H Onca N iKopdx^ia), in 10 
books Aristotle here begins with the highest and 
most universal end of life, for the individual as well 
as for the community in the state. This is hap- 
piness ( evtiaipov'ia) ; and its conditions are, on the 
one hand, perfect viitue exhibiting itself in the 
actor, and on the other hand, corresponding bodily 
advantages and favourable external circumstances. 
Virtue is the readiness to act constantly and con- 
sciously accoidmg to the laws of the rational nature 
of man (dpQhs \6yos). The nature of virtue shows 
itself m its appearing as the medium between two 
extremes. In accordance with this, the several 
vutue8 are cnumeiated and characterized. Best 
editions by Zell, Heidelb. 1820; Corais, Paris, 
1822 ; Cardwell, Oxon. 1828 , Michelet, Berol. 
1828. — 2. The Eudemcan Ethics (*H Onto, EvSrj- 
peia), m 7 books, of which only books 1 n. m. and 
vn are independent, while the remaining books iv. 
v and vi. agiee word for word with books v. vi and 
vn. of the Nicomachean Ethics. This ethical work 
is perhaps a recension of Aristotle’s lectures, edited 
by Eudemus. — 3. *H dock M eyaAa, in 2 books, — 4. 
J’ohtu's (HoXiTiud), m 8 books. The Ethics con- 
duct us to the Politics. The connection between 
the two works is so close, that m the Ethics by the 
word venepov reference is made by Aristotle to the 
Politics, and m the latter by rrpdrepov to the 
Ethics. The Politics show how happiness is to be 
attained for the human community in the state ; for 
the object of the state is not merely the external 
preservation of life, hut “ happy life, as it is at* 
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tuned by means of virtue ” (Apert/, perfect deve- 
lopment of the whole man). Hence also ethics form 
the first and most general foundation of political 
life, because the state cannot attain its highest 
object, if morality does not prevail among its 
citizens. The house, the family, is the element of 
the state. Accordingly Aristotle begins with the 
doctrine of domestn economy, then proceeds to a 
description of the different forms of government, 
after which he gives a delineation of the most im- 
portant Hellenic constitutions, and then investigates 
which of the constitutions is the best (the ideal of 
a state). The doctrine concerning education, as 
the most important condition of this best state, 
forms the conclusion. Best editions, by Schneider, 
Francof. ad Viadr. 180.9 ; Corais, Pans, 1821 , 
Gottling, Jenae, 1824 ; Stahr, with a German 
translation. Lips. 1837 ; Barthdl { my St Hilaire, 
with a French translation. Pans. 1837 — 5. Oeeu- 
nomics ( olKovopuKa)* m *2 books, of which only the 
first is genuine. — IV. Works on Art, which 
have foL their subject the exercise of the cieative 
faculty, or Art. To these belong the Poetics and 
Rhetonc. 1. The Poetics (Tlepl iroirjTtKTjs). Ans- 
totle penetrated deepei than any of the ancients 
into the essence of Hellenic art lie is the fathei 
of the aesthetics of poetry as he is the completer of 
Greek rhetoric as a science The greatest part ol 
the treatise contains a theory of Tiagedy ; nothing 
else is treated of, with the exception of the epos , 
comedy is merely alluded to. Best editions by 
Tyrwhitt, Oxon. 1794 ; Heimann, Lips. 180*2, 
Grafenhan, Lips. 1821 ; Bekker, Berol. 1832 , j 
Ritter, Colon. 1839. — 2 The Rhetoric (r4x vr l f>V- 
Topnc^), in 3 books. Rhetoi ic, as a science, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, stands side by side with Dialectics 
The only thing which makes a scientific treatment 
of rhetoric possible is the argumentation winch 
awakens conviction he therefore directs his chief j 
attention to the theory of oratorical argumentation. 
The second mam division of t*he woik treats of the 
reduction of that favourable disposition m the 
earer, m consequence of which the orator appears 
to him to be worthy of credit. The third pait 
treats of oratorical expression and arrangement — 
According to a story current m antiquity Aristotle 
bequeathed his library and MSS to Theophrastus, 
his successor in the Academy. On the death of 
Theophrastus, the libraries and MSS. both of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to have come 
into the hands of his relation and disciple, Ne- 
leus of Scepsis. This Neleus sold both libraries 
to Ptolemy II.. king of Egypt, for the Alexan- 
drine library ; but he retained for himself, as an 
heirloom, the original MSS. of the works of 
these two philosophers The descendants of Ne- 
leus, who were subjects of the king of Pergamus, 
knew of no other way ot securing them fi om the 
search of the Attali, who wished to rival the Pto- 
lemies m forming a large library, than concealing 
them in a cellar, where for a couple of centuries 
they were exposed to the ravages of damp and 
worms. It was not till the beginning of the cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ that a wealthy book- 
collector, the Athenian Apellicon of Teos, traced 
out these valuable relics, bought them from the ig- 
norant heirs, and prepared from them a new edition 
of Aristotle’s works. After the capture of Athens, 
Sulla conveyed Apellicon's library to Rome, b. c. 
84 . [Apellicon.] From this story an error 
arose, which has been handed down from the time 
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of Strabo to the present day. It was concluded 
fiom this account, that neither Aristotle nor Theo- 
phrastus had published their writings, with the ex- 
ception of some exoteric works, which had no im- 
portant bearing on their system ; and that it was 
not till 200 years later that they were brought to 
light by the above-mentioned Apellicon, and pub- 
lished to the philosophical world. That, however, 
was by no means the case. Aristotle indeed did 
not prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of lus 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death overtook 
him before he could finish some of his woiks and 
put the finishing hand to others. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that Aristotle destined all his 
works for publication, and published several m his 
life-time. This is indisputably certain with regard 
to the exotenc vvutmgs Those which had not 
been published by Aristotle himself, were given to 
the world by Theophrastus and his disciples m a 
complete form — Editions. The best edition of 
the complete works of Anstotlc is by Bekker, 
Beilin, 1831 — 1840, 4to. text, 2 vols , and a Latin 
translation in one volume. This edition has been 
reprinted at Oxford mil vols. 8vo. There is a 
stereotj'ped edition published by Tauchmt/, Leipzig, 
1832, ](imo, m 10 vols., and another edition of the 
text by Weise, m one volume, Leipzig, 1843. 

Aristoxenus ('Apterro^ms)* of Tarentum, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flourished 
about u c 318 He was a disciple ot Aristotle, 
whom lie appears to have rivalled m the variety of 
his studies. Accoidmg to Suidas, he produced 
works to the number of 453 upon music, philosophy. 
In story, m short every department of literature. 
We know nothing of his philosophical opinions, ex- 
cept that lie held the soul to be a tun mom / of 
the body (Cic Tnsc l. 10), a doctrine which had 
been already discussed by Plato m the Plmedo. 
Of his numerous woiks the only one extant is his 
Elements of Harmony (appovued erroix^a)* in 3 
books edited by Meibomiua, in the Antiquae Mu~ 
sicae Auclou s Septan* Amst 1052. 

Aristus f Apiaros) 1 Of Salamis m Cvprus, 
wrote a lnstoiy of Alexander the Great —2. An 
Academic philosopher, a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, and teacher of M. Biutus. 

Aiius, river [Aria] 

Ariusia (if ’Apiovarfa x^pa), a distuctonthe N. 
coast of Chios, where the best wine m the island 
was grown (Ariusium Vmum* Virg, Ed v. 71). 

Armene (’A ppevp, or -tjvt} . A hitman), a town 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 10,000 
Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 days, entei- 
tamed by the people of Sinope, a little to the W. 
of which Armene stood. 

Armenia (*A opwia : *A pp4yios, Armenms : Ar- 
menia), a country of Asia, lying between Asia 
Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table land, 
backed by the chain of the Caucasus, watered by 
the rivers Cvrus and Araxcs, containing the sources 
also of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter 
of which divides the country into 2 unequal parts, 
which were called Major and Minor. 1. Armenia 
Major or Propria (’A. if peydAi) or if 18 im KaAov- 
fxivT ) ; Erzerown , Kars , Van* and Envan)* was 
bounded on the N.E. and N by the Cyrus (A«r), 
which divided it from Albania and Iberia ; on the 
N.W. and W. by the Moscluci mountains (the pro- 
longation of the chain of the Anti-Taurus), and the 
Euphrates ( Frat\ which divided it from Colchis 
and Armenia Minor; and on the S. and S.E. 
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by the mountains called Masius, Nipliates, and 
Gordiaei (the prolongation of the Taurus), and the 
lower course of the Araxes, which divided it 
from Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Media : on the 
E. the country comes to a point at the confluence 
of the Cyrus and Araxes. It is intersected by 
chains of mountains, between which run the two 
great rivers Araxes, flowing E. into the Caspian, 
and the Arsanias or S. branch of the Euphrates 
(. Murad ), flowing W. mto the main stieani (Frat) 
just above M. Masius. The E. extremity of the 
chain of mountains which separates the basins 
of these two rivers, and which is an offshoot of 
the Anti-Taurus, forms the Araiat of Scripture. 
In the S. of the country is the gieat lake ot Van, 
Arsissa Palus, enclosed by mountain chains which 
connect Ararat with the S range of mountains. ■— 
2 Armenia Minor (’A. puKpd or fipaxvrepa), was 
bounded on the E by the Euphrates, which divided 
it from Armenia Major, on the N. and N.W. by 
the mountains Scodises, Paryadres, and Anti- 
Tauius, dividing it from Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and on the S. by the Taurus, dividing it from 
Commagcne in N. Syria, so that it contained the 
country E. and S. of the city ot Snoas (the ancient 
Cabira or Sebaste) as far as the Euphrates and the 
Taurus. The boundaries between At menu Minor 
and C.ippadocu varied at different times ; and in- 
deed the whole country up to the Euphrates is 
sometimes called Cappadocia, and, on the other 
hand, the whole of Asia Minor E of the Halys 
seems at one time to have been included under the 
name ot Armenia — The people ot Aimema claimed 
to be aboriginal ; and there can be little doubt 
that they were one of the most ancient families of 
that branch of the human race which is called 
Caucasian. Their language, though possessing 
some remaikable peculiarities of its own, was nearly 
allied to the Indo-Germainc family ; and their 
manners and religious ideas were similar to those 
of the Medes and Persians, but with a greater 
tendency to the personification of the povveis of 
nature, as m the goddess Anaitis, whose worship 
was peculiar to Armenia. They had commercial 
dealings with Assyria and Phoenicia. In the time 
of Xenophon they had preserved a great degree of 
primitive simplicity, but 400 years later Tacitus 
gives an unfavourable view ot their character. — 
The earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
country as governed by native kings, who had per- 
petually to maintain their independence against 
attacks fiorn Assyria. They were said to have 
been conquered by Semiramis, but again threw off 
the yoke at the time of the Median and Babylonian 
revolt. Their relations to the Medes and Persians 
seem to have varied between successful resistance, 
unwilling subjection, and friendly alliance. A body 
of Armenians formed a part of the army which 
Xerxes led agamst Greece ; and they assisted 
Banus Codomannus against Alexander, and m 
this war they lost their king, and became subject 
to the Macedonian empire (b. c. 328). After 
another interval of successful revolt (b c. 317 — 
274), they submitted to the Greek kings of Syria ; 
but when Antiochus the Great was defeated by the 
Romans (&c 190), the country again regained 
its independence, and it was at this period that it 
was divided into the two kingdoms of Armenia 
Major and Minor, under two different dynasties, 
founded respectively by the nobles who headed 
the revolt, Artaxias and Zariadras. Ultimately, 
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Armenia Minor was made a Roman province by 
Trajan ; and Armenia Major, after being a perpe- 
tual object of contention between the Homans and 
the Paithians, was subjected to the revived Persian 
empire by its first king Artaxerxes (Ai deshir ) m 
a. d. 228 

Armenlus Mons (rb 'Apfx4vtov bpos), a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Mmoi 

Amuuus (the Latinized form ot Hermann," the 
chieftain”), son of Sigimer, “ the conqucioi,” and 
chief of the tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited 
the country to the north of the Hartz mountains, 
now forming the S. of Hanover and Brunswick 
He was born m b. c 18 , and in his youth, he led 
the wairiors of his tube as auxiliaries of the Ro- 
man legions in Germany, where he learnt the lan- 
guage and military discipline of Rome, and was 
admitted to the fiecdom of the city, and enrolled 
amongst the equites. In a. d. 9, Arimnms, who 
was now 27 years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief of his tube, persuaded his country- 
men to rise against the Romans, who weie now 
masters of this part of Germany, and which 
seemed destined to become, like Gaul, a Roman 
province. His attempt was crowned with success. 
Qumtilius Varus, who was stationed m the country 
with 3 legions, was destroyed with almost ail 
his troops [Varus] ; and the Romans had to le- 
lmquish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In 14, Armimus had to defend his country against 
Gcrinauuus At first he was successful ; the 
Romans wore defeated, and Germamcus withdrew 
towards the Ilhme, followed by Armimus But 
having “been compelled by his uncle, lnguiomcr, 
against his own wishes, to attack the Romans 
m then cntienched camp, his aimy w.is louted, 
and the Romans made good their retreat to the 
Rhine It was in the course ol this campaign that 
Thusnelda, the wife of Armimus, fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and was reserved with the 
infant boy to whom she soon after gave birth m 
hei captivitv, to adorn the triumph of Geimanicus 
at Rome. In 1C, Armimus was again called upon 
to resist Germamcus, but he was defeated, and his 
countiy was probably only saved from subjection 
by the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germa- 
nicus in the following year. At length Armimus 
aimed at absolute power, and was m consequence 
cut off by his own lelations m the 37th year of his 
age, a. d 19. 

Armorica or Aremoriea, the name of the N.W. 
coast of Gaul from the Ligeris {Loire) to the Se- 
quana (Seine), derived from the Celtic ar , air , 

upon,” and muir, mot, “ the sea.” The Aimo- 
ricae civitates are enumerated by Caesar (IS G. 
vn. 75). 

Ama (Arnas, -atis Cieitdla d'Arno ), a town 
m Umbria near Pcrusia. 

Arnae ( ‘'Apvat), a town m Chalcidice m Mace- 
donia, *5 of Aulon and Bionuscus. 

Ante Apvr}), a town m Boeotia mentioned by 
Homer (11. n 507), supposed by Pausamas to be 
the same as Chaeronea, but placed by others near 
Acraephium on the E of the lake Copais. 

Arnissa ( V A priatra. Ostrava 9), a town in Eor- 
daea in Macedonia 

Amoblus. 1. The elder, a native of Africa, 
lived about a. d. 300, in the reign of Diocletian. 
He was at first a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in 
Africa, but afterwards embraced Christianity ; and 
to remove all doubts as to the reality of his coo- 

o 4 
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version, he wrote, while yet a catechumen, his 
celebrated work against the Pagans, in 7 books 
(Libn sepiem adversus Gcntcs ), which we still pos- 
sess The best edition is by Orelli, Lips 1816 
— »2 The Younger, lived about a. d 460, and 
was probably a bishop or picsbytcr in Gaul He 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, still extant, 
which shows that he was a Semi- Pelagian. 

Anion ('A pvcav . Wad-el Uojtb), a considerable 
river of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian Desert, 
and flowing W. through a locky valley into the 
Lacus Asphaltites (Dead Sea). The surrounding 
district was called Amonas ; and m it the Romans 
had a military station, called Castra Arnonensia. 

Amus (Arwo), the chief river of Etruria, rises 
m the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and falls into the 
Tynhenian sea It gave the name to the Tribiis 
A rmenstS) formed B. c 387. 

Aroa (’A p6a or ’A p6rj\ the ancient name of 
Patrae 

Aromata (rd *A pd>/xara^ *A poofxdrtav &Kpov 
Cape Guardafui ), the E -most promontory of Africa, 
at the S. extremity of the Aiabian Gulf : also the 
surrounding distnct was called Aiomata or Aronia- 
tophora Regio, with a town ’Apcogdroov igvdpiov 
so named from the abundance of spices which the 
district produced. 

Arpi (Arpanus : Arpi), an inland town in the 
Daunian Apulia, founded, according to tradition, by 
Diomedes, who called it ''Apyos 'hnriov, fiom which 
its later names of Argynppa or Argijripa and Arpi 
are said to have arisen ( Ille (Diomedes) urban 
Argyupam, patriae cognonunc gcntis,Yirg Acn xi 
246) During the tune of its independence it was 
a flourishing commerral town, using Salapia as its 
harbour. It was friendly to the Romans in the 
Samnite wars, but revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, b c. 216; it was taken by the 
Romans in 213, deprived of its independence, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. 

Arpinum (Arpinas, -atis . Arpino ), a town of 
Latiurn on the small river Fibrenus (. Fibreno ), ori- 
ginally belonging to the Volscians and afterwards 
to the Samnitos, from whom the Romans wrested 
it, was a Roman municipium, and received the jiu> 
suffraqn , or light of voting m the Roman comitia, 
B. c. 188 It was the birthplace of Marius and 
Cicero, the latter of whom was born in his father’s 
villa, situated on a small island formed by the river 
Fibrenus Cicero’s brother Quintus had an estate 
S. of Arpinum, called Arcanum . 

Arretium or Aretlum (Arretlnus* Arezzo ), one 
of the most important of the 12 cities ot Etruria, 
was situated in the N E of the country at the 
foot of the Apennines, and possessed a fertile terri- 
tory near the sources of the Arnus and the Tiber, 
producing good wine and com. It was thrice 
colonised by the Romans, whence we read of 
Arretim Veteret, Ftdenales , Juhcnscs. It was par- 
ticularly celebrated for its pottery, which was of 
red ware. The Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was 
descended, were a noble family of Arretium. The 
rums of a city 2 or 3 miles to the S. E. of Arezzo, 
on a height called Poggio di San Cornelio , or Castel 
Secco , are probably the remains of the ancient Ar- 
retium. 

Arrhapachltis (*A$airaxiris), a district of 
Assyrn, between the nvers Lycus and Choatras. 

Arrhibaeus (*Afipi§cuos ), chieftain of the Mace- 
donians of Lyncus, revolted against king Perdiccas 
in the Peloponnesian war. It was to reduce him 
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that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (b. c. 424), and 
against him took place the unsuccessful joint ex- 
pedition, m which Perdiccas deserted Brasidas, and 
Brasidas effected his bold and skilful retreat. 

Arrhidaens ( 5 A p^iSatoy) or Arid&eus (*Api- 
baias). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip and a female dancer, Philmna of 
Larissa, was of imbecile understanding. He was 
at Babylon at the time of Alexander’s death, b c. 
323, and was elected king under the name of 
Philip. The young Alexander, the infant son of 
Roxana, was associated with him in the govern- 
ment. In 322, Arrhidaens married Eurydice. On 
their return to Macedonia, Eurv dice attempted to 
obtain the supreme power in opposition to Poly- 
sperchon ; but Arrhidacus and Euiydicc were made 
prisoners, and put to death by order of Olympias, 
317. — 2. One of Alexander’s generals, obtained 
the piovincc of the Hellespontme Phrygia, at the 
division of the provinces m 321 at Tnparadisus, 
but was deprived of it by Antigonus m 319 

Arria. 1. Wife of Caecma Paotus. When 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Claudius 
to put an end to his life, a. d. 42, and hesitated to 
do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed the dagger to 
her husband, and said, “ Paetus, it does not pain 
me ” — 2. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of 
Thrasea. 

Arrianus £ Aj>{nav6$). 1. Of Nicomcdia in Bi~ 
thynia, horn about A D 90, was a pupil and friend 
of Epictetus, and first attracted attention as a phi- 
losopher by publishng at Athens the lectures of 
his master. In 124, he gained the friendship of 
Iladnan dining his stay m Greece, and received 
from the emperor the Roman citizenship , from this 
tune ho assumed the name of Flavius. In 136, 
he was appointed pracfect of Cappadocia, which 
was invaded the year after by the Alani or Mas- 
sagetae, whom he defeated. Under Antoninus 
Pius, in 146, Arrian was consul , and about 150 
lie withdrew from public life, and fiom this time 
lived in his native town of Nicomedia, as pnest of 
Dcmcter and Persephone He died at an advanced 
ago m the reign of M. Aurelius Arrian was one 
ot the most active and best vvnteis of Ins time. 
He was a close imitator of Xenophon both ill the 
subjects of his works and m the style m which 
they were written. He regarded his relation to 
Epictetus as similar to that of Xenophon to So- 
crates ; and it was his endeavour to carry out that 
resemblance. With this view he published, 1. the 
philosophical lectures of his master (A larpiiaX 
’ETn/fWjTou) in 8 books, the first half of which is 
still extant. Edited m Sch weigh auscr’s Epicteteae 
Pfnlokophiae Monumenta , vol. in , and m Coraes’ 
Uapfpya *E KKpv. Bi§Aio6. vol. vni. — 2. An ab- 
stract of the practical philosophy of Epictetus 
(*E7X«pi'Sio»/ 'Eitwct^tou), which is still extant. 
This celebrated work maintained its authority for 
many centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 
The best editions are those of Sehweighauser and 
Coraes, m the collections above referred to He 
also published other woiks relating to Epictetus, 
which aie now lost. His original woiks are ; — 
3. A treatise on the chase (KvuriynTiKds), which 
forms a kind of supplement to Xenophon’s work 
on the same subject, and is printed in most editions 
of Xenophon’s works. — 4. The History of the 
Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great (*Av&- 
Satrts ’AAet-drtpov), in 7 books, the most important 
of Arrian’s works. This great work reminds the 
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reader of Xenophon’s Anabasis, not only by its 
title, but also by the case and clearness of its style. 
It is also of great value for its historical accuracy, 
being based upon the most trustworthy histories 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, espe- 
cially those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and of 
Anstobulus, the son of Aristobulus. — 5. On India 
('IvBuc)} or t& 'IvSt/cd), which may be regarded as 
a continuation of the Anabasis, at the end of which 
it is usually printed. This work is written in the 
Ionic dialect, probably in imitation of Ctesias of 
Cnidus, whose work on the same subject Arrian 
wished to supplant by a more trustworthy and correct 
account. The best editions of the Anabasu are by 
Ellen dt, Regirnontn, 1832, and by C. W. Kruger, 
Berlin, 1835 ; of the India* by Schmiedcr, IT.ille, 
1798. — G A description of a voyage round the 
coasts of the Euxine (Trep'nrXovs ttovtov Eii£€t*'«u), 
which had undoubtedly been made by Aman him- 
self during his go\ eminent of Cappadocia This 
Penplus has come down to us together with a 
Periplus of the Erj thraean, and a Penplus of the 
Euxine and the Palus Macotis, both of vv hich also 
bear the name of Arrian, but they belong undoubt- 
edly to a later period. The best editions are in 
Hudson’s Geoqniplii Mmores , \o] i , and m Gail’s 
and Hoffmann's collections of the minor Geogra- 
phers. — 7. A work on Tactics (Adyos r atcruebs or 
rixvy Ta/m/o?), of which we possess at present 
only a fragment: printed m Blancard’s collection 
of the minor works of Arrian. Aman also i\ rote 
numerous other works, all of which are now lost. 
— 2. A Roman jurisconsult, probably lived under 
Trajan, and is pel haps the same person with the 
orator Arrianus, who coircsponded with the younger 
Plyiy He wrote a treatise dc Intcrdidis , of which 
the 2d book is quoted m the Digest. 

Arribas, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas 
(*A/}p/§as, ’A ,fij>6§as 9 *A pvfigas, or ©appuray), a de- 
scendant of Achilles, and one of the early kings of 
the Molossians in Epirus. He is said to have been 
educated at Athens, and on his return to his native 
country to have framed for the Molossians a code of 
laws, and established a regular constitution 

Q. Arrius. 1. Praetor, b c. 72, defeated Crixus, 
the leader of the runaway slaves, but was after- 
wards conquered by Spartacus. In 71, Arrius was 
to ha\e succeeded Verres as propraetor m Sicily, 
but died on lus way to Sicily. —2 A son of the 
preceding, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, b c. 59. He was an intimate fnend 
of Cicero. 

Arrius Aper. [Apkr ] 

L. Arruntlus. 1. Proscribed by the triumvirs 
in b c. 43, but escaped to Scxt. Pompey in Sicil>, 
and was restored to the state with Pompey. He 
subsequently commanded the left wing of the fleet 
of Octavianus at the battle of Actium, 31, and was 
consul in 22. — 2. Son of the preceding, consul 
a. d. 6 Augustus declared m his last illness, that 
Arruntius was notunworthy of the empire, and would 
have boldness enough to seize it, if an opportunity 
presented. This rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to Tiberius. He was charged in a. d. 37, 
as an accomplice in the crimes of Albucilla, and 
put an end to his own life. 

Arsa (Azunga), a town in Hispania Bactica. 

Ars&ces (’Apcra/cris), the name of the founder of 
•the Parthian empire, which was also borne by all 
bis successors, who were lienee called the Arsacidac 
1* He was of obscure origin, and seems to have 
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come from the neighbourhood of the Ochus. He 
induced the Parthians to revolt from the Syrian 
empire of the Selcucidae, and he became the first 
monarch of the Parthians. This event probably 
took place about B c. 250, m the reign of Antiochus 
II ; but the history of the revolt, as well as of 
the events which immediately followed, is stated 
very differently by different historians. Armces 
reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tindates —2. Tiridates, reigned 37 
years, B. c. 248 — 211, and defeated Seleucus Cal- 
lmicus, the successor of Antiochus II. — 3. Arta- 
banus I., son of the preceding, was attacked by 
Antiochus III. (the Great), who, however, was 
unable to subdue his country, and at length lecog- 
nised him as king, about 210. — 4. Friapatius, 
son of the preceding, reigned 15 years, and left 3 
sons, Phraatcs, Mithridatcs, and Artabanus. — 5. 
Phraates I , subdued the Mardi, and, though he 
had many sons, left the kingdom to his brother 
Mithridatcs. — 6. Mithndates I , son of Anaces 
IV , greatly enlarged the Parthian empire by his 
conquests. He defeated Demetrius Nicator, king 
of Syria, and took him prisoner m 138. Mithn- 
dates treated Demetrius with respect, and gave 
him his daughter Rhodogune m marriage. Mith- 
ndates died during the captivity of Demetrius, 
between 138 and 130. — 7 Phraates II., son of 
the piecedmg, carried on war against Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, whom Phraates defeated and slew 
in battle, B o. 128. Phraates himself was shortly 
aftei killed m battle by the Scythians, who had 
been invited by Antiochus to assist him against 
Phraates, but who did not arrive till aftei the 
fall of the formei.— 8 Artabanus II, youngest 
brother of Arsaces VI , and youngest sou of Ar- 
saces IV., fell m battle against the Thogaru or 
T ochan, apparently after a short reign — 9 Mith- 
ndates II., son of the preceding, prosecuted many 
wars with success, and added many nations to the 
Parthian empire, whence he obtained the surname 
of Gieat. It was m his reign that the Romans 
first had any official communication with Parthia. 
Mithndates sent an ambassador to Sulla, who had 
come into Asia b c 92, and requested alliance 
with the Romans —10. (Mnascires?) Nothing 
is known of the successor of Arsaces IX. Even 
his name is uncertain. —11. Sanatroces, reigned 7 
years, and died about b c 7 0 —12. Phraates III., 
sou of the preceding. He lived at the time of the 
war between the Romans and Mithndates of Pon- 
tus, by both of whom he was courted. He con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, but he took 
no part in the war. At a later period misundei- 
standings arose between Pompey and Phraates, 
but Pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a 
war with the Parthians, although Phraates had 
invaded Armenia, and Tigiancs, the Armenian 
kmg, implored Pompey ’s assistance. . Phrmies 
was murdered soon aftei wards by his 2 sons, 
Mithndates and Orodes. — 13. Mithridates III., 
son of the preceding, succeeded his father during 
the Armenian war. On his return from Armenia, 
Mithndates was expelled flora the throne, on ac- 
count of his cruelty, and was succeeded by his 
brother Orodes Mithndates afterwards made 
war upon his biother, but was taken pnsoner and 
put to death. — '14. OrSdes I., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was the Parthian kmg, whose general 
Surenas defeated Crassus and the Romans, b. c. 
53. [Crassus.] After the death of Crassus, 
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Orodes gave the command of the army to his son 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small 
force, but was driven back by Cassius. In 50 
Pacorus again crossed the Euphrates with a much 
larger array, and advanced as far as Antioch, hut 
was defeated near Antigonea by Cassius. The 
Parthians now remained quiet for some years. In 
40 they crossed the Euphrates again, under the 
command of Pacorus and Labienus, the son of T. 
Labienus They overran Syria and part of Asia 
Minor, but were defeated m 39 by Ventidius 
Bassus, one of Antony’s legates * Labienus was 
slam in the flight, and the Parthians retired to 
their own dominions. In 38, Pacoius again in- 
vaded Syiia, but was completely defeated and fell 
in the battle. This defeat was a severe blow to 
the aged king Orodes, who shortly aftcrwaids sur- 
rendered the crown to his son, Phraates, daring 
bis life -time. —18. Phraates IV , commenced his 
reign by murdering his father, his 30 brothers, and 
his own son, who was grown up, that there might 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians 
could place upon the throne m his stead In con- 
sequence of Ins cruelty many of the Parthian 
nobles fled to Antony (37), who invaded Paithia 
in 36, but was obliged to retreat after losing 
a gieat part of his army. A few years after- 
wards the cruelties of Phraates produced a rebellion 
against him ; he was driven out of the conntrv r , 
and Till dates proclaimed kingm his stead. Phraa- 
tes, howevei, was soon restored by the Scythians, 
and Tmdates fled to Augustus, carrying with him 
the youngest son of Phraates. Augustus restoi ed 
bis son to Phraates, on condition ol his surrender- 
ing the Roman standards and prisoners taken in 
the war with Crassus and Antony They were 
given up in 20 : their restoration caused universal 
joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, hut by festivals and cbmmemorativ e monu- 
ments. Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages 
his 4 sons, with their wives and children, who were 
carried to Rome. In a. d. 2, Phraates was poi- 
soned by his wife Thermusa, and her son Phiaata- 
ces. — 16. Phraataces, reigned only a short time, 
as he was expelled by his sublets on account of 
bis crimes The Parthian nobles then elected as 
kmg Orodes, who was of the family of the Arsa- 
cidae. —17. Orfides II , also reigned only a shoit 
time, as he was killed by tb * Parthians on account 
of his cruelty. Upon his death the Parthians ap- 
plied to the Romans for Vonones, one of the sous 
of Phraates IV., who was accordingly granted to 
them. —18. Vonones I., son of Phiaates IV, 
was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom. Artabanus drove Vonones 
out of Parthia, who resided first m Armenia, next 
in Syria, and subsequently in Cilicia He was put 
to death m a. d. 19, according to some accounts 
by order of Tiberius on account of his great wealth. 
—19. Artab&XLUS III., obtained the Paithnm 
kingdom soon after the expulsion of Vonones, 
about a. d. 16. Artabanus placed Arsaces, one 
of his sons, over Armenia, and assumed a hostile 
attitude towards the Romans. His subjects, whom 
he oppressed, despatched an embassy to Tiberius 
to beg him to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the 
sons of Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied 
with the request ; but Phraates upon arm mg in 
Syria was carried off by a disease, a. d. 35. As 
soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up Ti- 
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ridates, another of the Arsacidae, aa a claimant to 
the Parthian thrones Artabanus was obliged to 
leave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge to the 
Hyrcamans and Carmanians. Hereupon Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, crossed the Euphrates, and 
placcdTiridates on the throne. Artabanus v*as,bow- 
c\er, recalled next year (36) by his fickle subjects, 
lie was once more expelled by his subjects, and 
once more restored. He died 60 on after his last 
restoration, leaving two sons, Bardanes and Gotar- 
zes, whose civil wars are related differently by 
Josephus and Tacitus. — 20. Gotarzes, succeeded 
his father, Artabanus III., but was defeated by 
his brother Bardanes and retired into Ilyrcania. — 
21 Bardanes, brother of the preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes 
again obtained the crown. But as he ruled with 
cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the emperor 
Claudius to send them from Rome Mehordates, 
grandson of Phraates IV. Claudius complied with 
their request, and commanded the governor of Syna 
to assist Mchcrdates, but the latter was defeated 
in battle, and taken prisoner by Gotarzes.— 
22. Vonones II., succeeded Gotarzes about 50. 
His reign was short. — 23. Vologeses I., son of 
Vonones II. oi Aitabanus III Soon after his 
accession, he conquered Armenia, which he gave 
to Ins brother Tindates. In 55 he gave up Ar- 
menia to the Romans, but m 58 he again placed 
his brother over Armenia and declared war against 
the Romans This war tei minuted m favour of the 
Romans : the Paithians were repeatedly defeated 
by Homitms Corbulo, and Tindates was driven 
out of Armenia At length, m 62, peace was con- 
cluded between Vologeses and the Romans on con- 
dition that Nero would surrender Aimcnia to Ti- 
n dates, provided the latter would come to Rome 
and receive it as a gift fiom the Roman emperor. 
Tindates came to Rome in 63, where he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary splendour, and obtained 
from Neio the Armenian ciown. Vologeses after- 
wards maintained fnendly relations with Vespasian, 
and seems to have lived till the icign of Domitian. 
— 24. Pacorus, succeeded his father, Vologeses 
I , and was a contemporary of Domitian and Tra- 
jan — 25 Chosroes or Osroes, succeeded his 
brother Pacorus during the leign of Trajan. His 
conquest of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Par- 
thin by Trajan, who stripped it of many of its pro- 
vinces, and made the Parthians for a time subject to 
Rome [Trajanus.] Upon the death of Trajan 
in a. D. 117, the Parthians expelled Paithamas* 
pates whom Tiajan had placed upon the throne, 
and recalled their former king, Chosroes. Hadrian 
relinquished the conquests of Trajan, and made the 
Euphrates, as before, the eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire. Chosroes died during the reign 
of Hadrian. — 26. Vologeses II., succeeded his 
father Chosroes, and reigned fiom about 122 to 
149.-27. Volog§ses III., began to reign m 149. 
He invaded Syria in 162, but the generals of the 
enipcior Verus drove him back into his own domi- 
nions, invaded Mesopotamia and Assyua, and took 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon ; and Vologeses was obliged 
to purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of the 
Paithian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings — 28. Vologeses IV., probably as- 
cended the throne in the reign of Commodus. His 
dominions were invaded by Septimius Severus,who 
took Ctesiphon in 199. On the death of Volo- 
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geses IV., at the beginning of the reign of Cara- 
cal la, Parthia was tom asunder by contests for the 
crown between the sons of Vologeses. — 29. Volo- 
geses V., son of Vologeses IV, was attacked hy 
Caracalla in 215, and about the same time was 
dethroned by lus brother Artabanus. — 30, Arta- 
banus IV., the last king of Parthia. The war 
commenced by Caracalla against Vologeses, was 
continued apamst Artabanus ; but Macrinus, the 
successor of Caracalla, concluded peace with the 
Parthians. In this war Artabanus bad lost the 
best of his troops, and the Persians seized the op- 
portunity ot recovering their long-lost independ- 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxcs (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, .and defeated the Parthians m 
three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. d. 226 Thus 
ended the Parthian empuc of the Arsacidac, after 
it had existed 476 years. The Parthians were 
now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sassamdae, which continued 
to reign till a. d. 651. 

Arsacia (*A ptrcucia : Ru. S.E. of Teheran), a 
great city of Media, S. of the Caspiae Portae, ori- 
ginally named Rhagae ('Pcryat) ; rebuilt by Se- 
leticns Nicator, and called Europus (EvpwnSs) ; 
again destroyed in the Parthian Wars and rebuilt 
by Arsaces, who named it after himself. 

Arsacidae, the name of a dynast)' of Parthian 
kings [Arsaces ] It was also the name of a 
dj nasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar- 
menia from b c 149 to a n 428. This dynasty 
was founded by Artaxias I., who was related 
to the Parthian Aisacidae. 

ArsamosatS- (’Ap(rap.wrrara, also wrongly abbrev. 
*Apfia)(raTa : Sheimhat ), a town and strong fortress 
in Aimenia Major, between the Euphrates and the 
sources of the Tigns, near the most frequented pass 
of the Taurus 

Arsaxrias, -ius, or -ub (*A peravias, &c ), the 
name of two l ivers of Great Armenia.— 1. ( Mniad ), 
the S. aim of the Euphrates [Armenia.] —2. 
{Arslan «),asmall stream rising near the sources of 
the Tigris, and flowing W. into the Euphrates near 
Melitene. 

Araenaria, or -enn- (’A parjvapia • Arzaiv , Ru ), 
a town in Mauretania Caesauensis, 8 miles (Rom.) 
from the sea : a Roman colony. 

ArsenS. [Arzanene.] 

Arses, Narses, or Oarses CApmis, N dpo-rjs, or 
Odpcnjs), youngest son of king Artaxerxes III 
Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne by the 
eunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, 
B. c 339, but he was murdered by Bagoas m the 3i d 
year of his reign, when he attempted to fiee himself 
from the bondage m which he was kept. After the 
death of Arses, Bagoas made Darius III. king. 

Arsia ( Area ), a river in Istna, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and Ulyncum, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsia Silva, a wood m Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Tarqums and the Romans. 

ArsinSe fApoivir}). l. Mythological. 1. Daughter 
of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. As she disap- 
proved of the murder of Alcmaeon, the sons of 
Phegeus put her into a chest and carried her to 
Agapenor at Tegea, where they accused her of 
hav mg killed Alcmaeon. [Alcmaeon, Agenou ] 
— 2 Nurse of Orestes, saved the latter from the 
hands of ClytemneBtra,and earned him to Strophius, 
father of Pylades. Some accounts call her Lao- 
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damla. — 8. Daughter of Leucippus and Philodice, 
became by Apollo mother of Eriopis and Aescula- 
pius. — II. Historical 1. Mother of Ptolemy I. 
was a concubine of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, and married Lagus, while she was pregnant 
with Ptolemy. — 2. Daughter of Ptolemv I and 
Berenice, married Lysimaehus, king of Thrace, m 
b c 300 ; after the death of Lysimaehus m 281, 
she man ied her half-brother, Ptolemy Oiaumis, 
who murdered her children by Lysimaehus , and, 
lastly, m 279, she married her own brother Pto- 
lemy II. Philadelphia. Though Arsmoe boro 
Ptolemy no child ion, Bhc was exceedingly beloved 
by him ; he gave her name to several cities, called 
a district (vop.65) ot Egypt Arsmoites after her, 
anil honomed her memory in various ways. — 3. 
Daughter of Ljsimachus, married Ptolemy II. 
Plnladelphus soon after his accession, b. c 285. 
In consequence of her plotting against her name- 
sake [No 2], when Ptolemy fell m love with her, 
she was banished to Coptos m Upper Egypt She 
had by Ptolemy three children, Ptoleni) Ilf. Ever- 
getes. Lvsimachus, and Berenice —4. Also called 
Eurydicc and Cleopatra , daughter of Ptolemy III. 
Kvergetes, wife of her brother Ptolemy IV. Plulo- 
pator, and mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphanos She 
was killed by Philammon by order of her husband. 
— 5 Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Aulctcs, escaped 
from Caesar, when lie was besieging Alexandria 
m B c. 47, and was recognised as queen by the 
Alexandrians After the capture ot Alexandria 
she was carried to Rome by Caesar, aud led m 
triumph hy him in 46 She was afterwards dis- 
missed by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria ; 
but her sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to hayo 
her put to death m 41. 

Arsmoe (’A paivoT) 'Aptnvoevs, or -ot/ttjv), the 
name of seveial cities of the times of the successors 
of Alexander, each called after one oi other of the 
persons of the same name (see above) —1. In 
Aetolia, formerly Kuvdnra —2. On the N. coast 
of Cyprus, on the site of the older city of Man uni 
( Mdptoy ), which Ptolemy I had destroyed —3 
A port on the W. coast of Cyprus — 4. ( Faina - 
goUa ), on the S.E coast of Cyprus, between Sa- 
lamis and Leucolla —5. In Cilicia, E. of Ane- 
muriiim. — 6. ( Ajeroud or Suez), in the Nomos 
Ileroopolites m Lower Egypt, near or upon the 
head of the Smus Heroopolites or \V. branch of 
the Red Sea (Gulf of Suez). It was afterwards 
called Cleopatns. — 7. (Medinet-el-Faioum, Ru ), 
the chief city of the Nomos Arsmoites m the Hepta- 
nomis or Middle Egypt [Aegyptus, p 15, b]; 
formerly called Crocrodllopdlis (K poKotielKuv tc6~ 
Ats), and the district Nomos Ciocodilopolites, fiom 
its being the chief seat of the Egyptian worship of 
the crocodile. This nomos also contained the Lake 
Moens and the labynnth. — 8. In Cyrc naica, also 
called Taucheira. — 9. On the toast of tie Tro- 
glodytae on the Red Sea, E. of Egypt. Its pro- 
bable position is a little below the parallel of 
Thebes. — Some other cities called Arsinoc are 
better known by other names, such as Ephesus to 
I onia and Patara m Lvcia. 

Arsxssa or Mantiana ( 3 Ap<rtWa, rj Mavnavh • 
Van), a great lake, abounding in fish, in the S. of 
Armenia Major. [Armenia. 3 

Artabanus CAprdSauos). 1. Son of Hystaspes 
and brothei of Darius, is frequently mentioned in 
the reign of his nephew Xerxes, as a wise and 
frank counsellor.— 2. An Hyrcaman, commander 
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of the body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this king 
in b c. 465, with the view of setting himself upon 
the throne of Persia, hut was shortly afterwards 
killed by Artaxerxes.— 3. I. II III IV., kings 
of Parthia [Arsaces, III. VIII. XIX. XXXI.] 

Artab&ZUS {'ApraSaCos). 1. A Mede, acts a 
prominent part m Xenophon’s account of Cyrus the 
Elder.— 2 A distinguished Persian, a son of Phar- 
naces, commanded the Parthians and Choasmiaus, 
m the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, B. c. 4130. 
He scr\ed under Mardonms in 479, and after the 
defeat of the Persians at Plataca, he fled with 
40,000 men, and reached Asia in safety.— 3. A 
general of Artaxerxes I., fought against Inaras m 
Egypt, b c. 462.— 4. A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes II , against Datamcs, satrap of 
Cappadocia, B c 362 Under Artaxerxes III , 
Artabazus, who was then satrap of W. Asia, re- 
\olted in B.c 356, but was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia He was 
afterwards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and returned 
to Peisia ; and he was one of the most faithful 
adherents of Danus III. Codomannus, who raised 
him to high honouis. On the death of Darius 
(330) Artabazus received from Alexander the sa- 
il apy of Baetna One of his daughters, Baisme, 
became by Alexander the mother of Hercules , a 
second, Artocama, married Ptolemy son of Lagus , I 
and a third, Artonis, married Eumenes 

Artabri, afterwards Arotrebae, a Celtic people 
in the N. W. of Spam, near the Promontoiy Ne- 
num or Celticum, also called Artabrum after them 
( C.Fimstene ). 

Artace ( 3 ApTtxKr ] : Aitala ), a sea-port town of 
the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Propontis also a 
mountain in the same pen insula. 

Artachaees (*A praxalrjs), a distinguished Per- 
sian m the army of Xerxes, died while Xerxes 
was at Athos The mound which the king raised 
ov cr him is still m existence. 

Artacdana (’A pra/ctWa, or - tcuvva • Selltvan $), 
the ancient capital of Aria, not far from the site 
of the later capital, Alexandria 

Artaei (’Apraioi), was, according to Herodotus 
(vi. 61), the old native name of the Persians. It 
signifies noble , and appears, in the form Apra, as 
the first part of a large number of Persian proper 
names. [Comp. Aril] 

Artanes (* Aprdvris ) I. A river in Thrace, 

falling into the Ister —2. A river in Bithynia. 

Artaphernes {'Apra(pepvT}s). 1. Son of Hys- 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was satrap of 
Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b. c. 500. 
See Aristagoras — 2 Son of the foimer, com- 
manded, along with Datis, the Persian aimy of 
Darius, which was defeated at the battle of Mara- 
thon, b. c. 490. Artaphernes commanded the Ly- 
dians and Mysians in the invasion of Gieecc by 
Xerxes m 480. 

Artatumm (Salburg near Homburg ?), a Roman 
fortress in Germany on M. Taunus, built by Drusus 
and restored by Germanicus. 

Artavasdes (’ Apraovdtrdrjs or 3 Apra&dactyjs) or 
Artabazes (’Apragafys). 1. King of the Greater 
Armenia, succeeded his father Tigranes. In the ex- 
pedition of Crassus against the Parthians, b c. 54, 
Artavasdes was an ally of the Romans ; but after the 
defeat of the latter, he concluded a peace with the 
Parthian king In 36 he joined Antony in his 
campaign against the Parthians, and persuaded him 
to invade Media, because he was at enmity with 
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his namesake Artavasdes, king of Media ; but he 
treacheiously deserted Antonv in the middle of the 
campaign. An tony accordingly invaded Armenia m 
34, contrived to entice Artavasdes into Ins camp, 
where he was immediately seized, earned him to 
Alexandria, and led him m triumph. He remained 
in captivity till 30, when Cleopatra had him killed 
after the battle of Actium, and sent his head to 
Ins old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, m hopes of 
obtaining assistance from the latter. This Arta- 
vasdes was well acquainted with Greek literature, 
and wrote tragedies, speeches, and historical works. 
—2. King ot Armenia, probably a grandson of 
No 1, was placed upon the throne by Augustus, 
but was deposed by the Armenians —3. King of 
Media Atropateno, and an enemy of Aitavasdcs I., 
king ot Armenia. Antony invaded his country 
in 36, at the instigation ot the Armenian king, but 
he was obliged to retne with great loss. Arta- 
vasdes afterwards concluded a peace with Antony, 
and gave Ins daughter Iotape in marnage to Alex- 
ander, the son of Antony. Artavasdes was subse- 
quently engaged in wars with the Parthians and 
Armenians He died shortlv before 20 

Artaxata or -ae (ra 3 Aprd^ara , or -£i'ara : Ru. 
above Nakslunan ), the later capital of Great Ar- 
menia, built by Artaxias, under the advice of 
Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded by the liver 
Araxes After being burnt by the Romans under 
Coibulo (a d 58), it was restored by Tiridates, 
and called Neroniana. It was still standing in 
the 4th century. 

Artaxerxes or Artoxerxes (Apra^p^s or *Ap- 
To|^p£i 7 s), the name of 4 Persian kings, is com- 
pounded of Arta , which means “ honoured,” and 
AVrjes, which is the same as the Zend, faathra , 
“a king.” consequently Artaxerxes means “the 
honouied king” — 1. Surnamed Longimanus, 
fi om the circumstance of his right hand being longer 
than his left, reigned n c. 465 — 425. He ascended 
the throne alter his father, Xeixes I., had been mur- 
dered by Artabanus, and after he himself had put 
to death his brother Darius on the instigation of Ar- 
tabanus. Ills reign was disturbed by several dan- 
gerous msui lections of the satraps. The Egyptians 
also revolted in 460, under Inarus, who was sup- 
ported by the Athenians The first aimy which 
Aitaxcrxes sent under his brother Achaemenes was 
defeated and Achaemenes slain The second army 
which he sent, under Artab.izus and Megabyzus, 
was more successful. Inarus was defeated m 456 
or 455, but Amyrtaeus, another chief of the insur- 
gents, maintained himself in the marshes of Lower 
Egypt. At a later period (449) the Athenians 
under Cimon sent assistance to Amyrtaeus ; and 
even after the death of Cimon, the Athenians gained 
two victories over the Persians, one by land and 
the other by sea, m the neighbourhood of Salamis 
m Cyprus After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 
have concluded peace with the Greeks on terms 
very advantageous to the latter Artaxerxes was 
succeeded by his son Xerxes II — 2. Surnamed 
Mnemon, from his good memoxy, succeeded his 
father, Darius II., aud reigued b. c. 405 — 359, 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was satrap of W. Asia, revolted against his brother, 
and, supported by Greek mercenaries, invaded 
Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, a battle was fought between the armies 
of the two brothers, m which Cyrus fell, b.c. 401. 
[Cyrus.] Tissaphemes was appointed satrap of 
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W. Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaged in wars with the Greeks. [Thimbron ; 
Dercyllidas ; Agesilaus] Notwithstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the Per- 
sian empire maintained itself "by the disunion 
among the Greeks themselves, which was fomented 
and kept up by Persian money. The peace of An- 
talcidas, in b. c. 308, gave the Persians even 
greater power and influence than they had pos- 
sessed before. [Antalcidas ] But the empire 
was suffering from internal disturbances, and Ar- 
taxerxes had to carry on frequent wars with tnbu- 
tary princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make 
themselves independent. Thus he maintained a 
long struggle against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 
to 376 ; he also had to carry on war against the 
Cardusians, on the shores of the Caspian sea , and 
his attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death his 
eldest son Darius, who had formed a plot to assas- 
sinate him. Ills last days were still further em- 
bittered by the unnatural conduct of his son Ochus, 
who caused the destruction of two of his brothels, 
in order to secure the succession for himself Ar 
taxerxes was succeeded by Oihus, who ascended 
the throne under the name of Artaxerxes III. — 3 
Also called Ochus, reigned n c 350 — 338. In 
order to secure his thione, he begun his reign with 
a merciless extirpation of the members of his fa- 
mily. He himself was a cowardly and reckless 
despot ; and the great advantages which the Per- 
sian arms gamed during his reign, were owing only 
to his Greek generals and mercenaries These ad- 
vantages consisted m the conquest of the revolted | 
Batrap Aitabazus f Artabazus, No 4], and m the 
reduction of Phoenicia, of seveial revolted towns m 
Cyprus, and of Kgvpt, 350 The reins of govern- 
ment were entirely m the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last he 
was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded by Ins 
youngest son, Arses —4. The founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Sassanidae. 

Artaxias (’Apraxias) or Artaxes (’Apra^s), 
the name of 3 kings of Armenia —1. The founder 
of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the geneials 
of Antiochus the Great, but revolted fiom him 
about b. c 188, and became an independent so- 
vereign. Hannibal took refuge at the court of 
Artaxias, and ho superintended the building of 
Artax ata, the capital of Armenia Ai taxias was 
conquered and taken prisoner by Antiochus IV. 
Epiphancs, about 105.— 2. Sou of Aitavasdes, 
was made king by the Armenians when his father 
was taken prisoner by Antony m 31 In 20 Au- 
gustus, at the lequest of the Aimemans, sent Ti- 
berius into Armenia, in order to depose Aitaxias 
and place Tigranes on the throne, but Aitaxias was 
put to death befoie Tiberius leached the country. 
Tibenus, however, took the credit to hnnsclf of a 
successful expedition: whence Horace (Epist. i 
12. 26) says, Claudi virtuto Net onis Armemus ceci- 
dit. — 3. Son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was pro- 
claimed king of Armenia by Germamcus, m a. d. 
18. He died about 35. 

Artayctes (’Aptcwjctijs), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was taken 
by the Greeks m b c 478, met with an ignomi- 
nious death on account of the sacrilegious acts which 
he had committed against the tomb of the hero 
Protesilaus. 

Artemidorus (*A preptBwpos), X. Suraaraed 
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Anstophanius, from his being a disciple of the 
celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was himself 
a grammarian, and the author of several woiks now 
lost. — 2. Of Cnidus, a friend of Julius Caesar, 
was a rhetorician, and taught the Greek language 
at Rome. — 3 Daldianus, a native of Ephesus, 
but called Daldianus, from Daldis m Lydia, lus 
mother’s birth-place, to distinguish him from the 
geographei Artemidorus. He lived at Rome m the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (a. d. 138 
— 180), and wrote a work on the interpretation of 
dreams (’OveipoKpiriKti), m 5 books, which is still 
extant The object of the work is to prove, that 
the future is revealed to man in dreams, and to 
clear the science of interpreting them from the 
abuses with which the fashion of the time had sur- 
rounded it The style is simple, correct, and ele- 
gant The best < dition is by lleiff. Lips. 1805 
— 4 Of Ephesus, a Greek geographer, lived 
about u c. 100 He made voyages round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and 
apparently even m the S ocean He also visited 
Iberia and Gaul The work, m which lie gave 
the results of lus investigations, consisted of 11 
books, of which Marcianus afterwards made an 
abridgement The original work is lost ; but we 
possess fiagments of Mai annus’ abridgement, which 
contain the periplus of the Pontus Euxmus, and 
accounts of Bithynia and Paphlagoma. These 
fragments are printed m Hudson's Geoyraph Mi- 
norca vol 1 

Artemis ('Apr ejtm), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks Accoiding to the most ant lent 
account, she was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
and the twm-sistei of Apollo, bom with him m 
the island of Delos She was legaided m vanous 
points of view 1»\ the Greeks, which must be care- 
lully distinguished — 1. At terms as the sister of 
Apollo , is a kind of female Apollo, that is, she as a 
female divinity represented the same idea that 
Apollo did as a male divinity. As sister of Apollo, 
Artemis is like her brother armed with a bow, 
quivci, and airows, and sends plagues and death 
among men and animals Sudden deaths, but 
moie especially those of women, arc described as 
the eileet of her anows As Apollo was not only 
a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Aitenus 
likewise cuiod and alleviated the suffer mgs of 
moitals In the Tiojan vvai she sided, like Apollo, 
with the r J ioian? bhe was more especially the 
piotecticss of the young , and from her watching 
over the voungof females, she came to be regarded 
as the goddess of the flocks and the chase In this 
mannci she also became the huntress among the 
immoitals Aitenus, like Apollo, is uiimaiiied , 
she is a maiden-divmity never conquered by love 
Site slew Orion with her arrows, accoidmg to one 
account, because he made an attempt upon her 
chastity , and she changed Acta * on into a stag, 
simply because ho had seen her bathing \\’ith 
her brother Apollo, she slew the children of Njobe, 
who had deemed herself superior to Leto. When 
Apollo was icgai ded as identical with the sun 
or Ilelios, nothing was more natural than that his 
sister should be legarded as Selene or the moon, 
and accordingly the Qicek Artemis is, at least in 
later times, the goddess of the moon. Hence 
Artemis is represented in love with the fair youth 
End\mion, whom she kissed in his sleep, but this 
legend properly relates to Selene or the Moon, and 
is foreign to the character of Artemis, who, as we 
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have observed, was a goddess unmoved by love. — 
2. The A rcadian Artemis is a goddess of the nymphs, 
and was worshipped as such in Arcadia m very early 
times. She hunted with her nymphs on the Ar- 
cadian mountains, and her chariot was drawn by 
4 stags with golden antlers. There was no con- 
nection between the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo. 
— 3. The Taunan Artemis. The worship of this 
goddess was connected, at least in early times, with 
human sacrifices. According to the Greek legend 
there was m Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks 
for some reason identified with their own Artemis, 
and to whom all strangers thrown on the coast of 
Tauris were sacrificed. Iphigenia and Orestes 
brought her image from thence, and landed at 
Brauron m Attica, whence the goddess derived the 
name of Brauroma. The Brauroman Artemis was 
worshipped at Athens and Sparta, and m the latter 
place the boys were scourged at her altar till it was 
besprinkled with their blood. Thisciuel ceremony 
was believed to have been introduced by Lycurgus, 
instead of the human sacrifices which had until 
then been offered to her. Iphigenia, who was at 
fiist to have been sacrificed to Artemis, and who then 
became her priestess, was afterwards identified with 
tins goddess, who was worshipped in some parts of 
Greece, as at Hermione, under the name of Iphi- 
gema. Some traditions stated that Artemis made 
Iphigenia immortal, m the character of Hecate, the 
goddess of the moon. — 4. The Ephesian Artemis , 
was a divinity totally distinct fiom the Greek god- 
dess of the same name. She seems to have been 
the personification of the fructifying and all-noui ish 
mg powers of nature. She was an ancient Asiatic 
divinity whose woiship the Greeks found esta- 
blished in Ionia, when they settled there, and to 
whom they gav e the name of Ai tonus. Her on- 
ginal character is sufficiently clear from the fact, 
that her priests were eunuchs, and that her image 
in the magnificent temple of Ephesus n* presented 
her with many breasts (ir o\v/xa<rrbs). The repre- 
sentations of the Greek Artenns m works of ait 
arc different according as she is represented either 
as a huntress, or as the goddess of the moon. As 
the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has small 
hips ; her forehead is high, her eves glancing 
fieelv about, and her hair tied up, with a few locks 
floating down her neck ; her breast is covered, 
and the legs up to the knees are naked, the rest 
being covered by the chlam^s. Her attributes 
are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or a spear, stags, 
and dogs As the goddess of the moon, she weais 
a long lobe vv hich reaches down to her feet, a veil 
covers her head, and above her foiehead rises the 
crescent of the moon. In her hand she often ap- 
pears holding a torch The Romans identified their 
goddess Diana with the Greek Artemis. 

Artemisia ('ApreyKria) 1. Daughter of Lyg- 
damis, and queen of Halicarnassus in Cam, accom- 
panied Xerxes m his invasion of Greece, with 5 
ships, and in the battle of Salamis (n c. 400) 
greatly distinguished herself by her prudence and 
courage, for which she was afterwards highly ho- 
noured by the Persian king. — 2. Daughter of 
Hecatomnus, and sister, wife, and successor of the 
Canan prince Mausolus, reigned b c. 352 — 350. 
She is renowned in history for her extraordmaiy 
grief at the death of her husband Mausolus She 
is said to have mixed his ashes m her daily dunk ; 
and to perpetuate his memory she built at Hali- 
carnassus the celebrated monument, Mausoleum^ 
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which was regarded as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world, and whose name subsequently became the 
generic term for any splendid sepulchral monument. 

Artemisinin (’Apre^ffnov), properly a temple of 
Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the N. coast of 
Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so called from the temple 
of Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea : off 
this coast the Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, 
b. c 480. — 2. A promontory of Curia near the 
gulf Glaucus, so called from the temple of Artemis 
in its neighbourhood. 

Artexnlta (’ AprepuVa). — 1. ( Shcrehanf ) a city 
on the Sillas, in the district of Apollomatis m 
Assyria. — 2. A city of Great Armenia, S. of the 
lake Arsissa. 

Art&non (’A preVw*')* a Lacedaemonian, built 
the nnlitai 3 r engines for Pericles m his war against 
Samos in b c. 441. — There were also several 
writers of tins name, whose works are lost. 

M Artorlus, a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he at- 
tended in his campaign against Brutus and Cassius, 
B. c 4*2 He was diovvned at sea shortly after the 
battle of Actium, 31. 

Arverni, a Gallic people in Aqmtama m the 
country of the M Cebenna, in the modern A u- 
veigne. In early times they were the most 
powerful people m the S. of Gaul • they were 
defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus m b c 121, but still possessed eonsider- 
rable power m the time of Caesar (58). Their ca- 
pital was Nemossus, also named Augn ston erne turn 
or Arveuu on th° Elaver (All ter), with a citadel, 
called at least m the middle ages Claras Mons, 
whence the name ot the modem town, Clermont. 

Arvina, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, home 
by several of the Cornell], of whom the most im- 
portant was A. Cornelius Cossus Arvma, consul 
n c 313 and 322, and dictator 320 He com- 
manded the Roman aimies against the Sammtes, 
whom he dcfeited m several battles. 

Amns, an E trust an word, was regaided by the 
Romans as a proper name, but perhaps signified a 
younger son in general —1 Younger brother of 
Lucumo, l e. L TaiqumiusPriscus.— 2 Younger 
brothel of L. Tniquimus Supeibus, was murdeied 
by his wife —3. Younger son of Tarquiuius Su- 
perbus, fell m combat with Brutus —4 Son of 
Porsena, fell in battle before Ancia —5 Of Clu- 
sium, invited the Gauls across the Alps. 

Aruntius [Arruntius ] 

Amsianus, Messus orMessIus, a Roman gram- 
marian, lived about A d 450, and wrote a Latin 
phrase-book, entitled Quadriga , vel Exempla Elo- 
cutionum ex Virgiho , Sallustio , Ferentio , et Cicerone 
per literas digesta It is called Quadriga from its 
being composed from 4 authors. The bebt edition 
is by Lmdemann, m Ins Corpus Grammaticorum 
Latin vol. i p. 1 09. 

Arxata (’A p££ra* Nalshivan ), the capital of 
Great Armenia, before the building of Aitaxata, 
lay lower down upon the Araxes, on the confines of 
Media. 

Aryandes (* Apvdv$ns), a Persian, who was ap- 
pointed by Cambvses governor of Egypt, but was 
put to death by Darius, because he coined silver 
money of the purest metal, in imitation of the gold 
money of that monarch. 

Arycanda (Aphnavtia), a small town of Lycra, 
E. of Xanthus, on the river Arycandus, a tributary 
of the Limyrus. 
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ArzEnene (*A p(avrjvi}) 9 a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the S. by the Tigris, on the W. 
by the Nymphius, and containing m it the lake 
Arsene (’Apvrivi) : Er«m\ It formed part of 
Gordybne. 

Arzen or -Es, or Atranntzin (*A p^v, v Ap(es, 
*ArpdyovT0y . Erzeroum ), a strong fortress in Great 
Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates and 
the Araxes, founded in the 5th century. 

Asaei (’Atreuot), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
near the mouth of the Tanais (Don). 

Asander (*A cravtyos). 1. Son of Philotas, bro- 
ther of Parmenion, and one of the generals of Alex 
ander the Great. After the death of Alexander m 
323 he obtained Cana for his satrapy, and took an 
active part m the wars which followed. He joined 
Ptolemy and Cassander in their league against 
Antigonus, but was defeated by Antlgonus in 313. 
— 2. A general of Pharnaces II., king of Bos- 
porus. lie put Pharnaces to death m 47, after the 
defeat of the latter by Julius Caesar, in hopes of 
obtaining the kingdom. But Caesar conterred the 
kingdom upon Mithndates of Pergamus, with whom 
Asander carried on war Augustus afterwards 
confirmed Asander m the sovereignty. 

Asbystae (’A oGvorai), a Libyan people, in the 
N. of Cyrenaica. Their countiy was called ’Acr- 
Gvaris. 

Asca CAtr/ca), a city of Arabia Felix. 

Ascalabus, son of Misme, respecting whom the 
same story is told, which we also find related of 
Abas, son of Metanlra. [Abas. No. 1.] 

AscalaphilS (' AffKdka<pos). 1. Son of Arcs and 
Astyoche, led, with his brother Ialmenus, the Mi- 
nyans of Oichomenos against Troy, and was slam 
by Deiphobus -—2. Son of Achcion and Gorgvrn 
or Orphue. When Persephone was m the lower 
world, and Pluto gave her permission to icturn to 
the upper, provided she had not eaten an\ thing, 
Ascalanhus declared that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate. Demeter punished him by burying 
him under a huge stone, and when this stone was 
subsequently rcmo\ed by Hercules, Peiscphone 
changed him into an owl (do7cdAa<£os), by sprink- 
ling him with Welter from the river Phlegethon. 

Ascalon (*Ao-Kd\«v : ’AcKaAttfi/efrus Aslalun), 
one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on the 
coast of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza 

Ascania (r) *A aKavla Afy-u'ij). 1. (Lake of fzntlc), 
in Bithynia, a great fresh-watei lake, at the E. 
end of which stood the city of Nicaea ( Izmk ). The 
surrounding district was also called Ascanwi. — 2. 
(Lake of Buidur ), a salt-water lake on the borders 
of Phrygia and Pisidia, which supplied the neigh- 
bouring country with salt. 

Ascanius (‘Atncdwos), son of Aeneas by Oreusa. 
Accoiding to some traditions, Ascanius remained 
m Asia after the fall of Troy, and reigned cither 
at Troy itself or at some other town in the neigh- 
bourhood According to other accounts he accom- 
panied his father to Italy. Other traditions again 
gave the name of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas 
and Lavima. Livy states that on the de.ith of his 
father Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavinium m the hands of 
his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here 
he was succeeded by his son Silvius. Some writer 
relate that Ascanius was also called Ilus or Julus. 
The gens Julia at Rome traced its origin from 
Julus or Ascanius. 
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Asclburglum (Asburg near iWor*), an ancient 
place on the left bank of the Rhine, founded, ac- 
cording to fable, by Ulysses. 

Ascii (&<tkioi 9 i. e. shadowless) 9 a term applied 
to the people living about the Equator, between the 
tropics, who have, at certain times of the year, the 
sun in their zenith at noon, when consequently 
erect objects can cast no shadow. 

Ascldpiadae, the reputed descendants of Aes- 
culapius. [Aesculapius.] 

AsclepiEdes (' AcrKkr)Trid$r}s). 1, A lyric poet, 
who is said to have invented the metre called after 
lnm (Metrum Asclepiadeum ), but of whose life no 
particulars are recorded.— 2. Of Tragilus m Thrace, 
a contemporary and disciple of Isocrates, about n c. 
3(50, wrote a work called T paycpSokpeya m 6 books, 
being an explanation of the subjects of the Greek 
tragedies.— 3. Of Myrlea in Bithj nia, m the middle 
of the first century b c , wrote several grammatical 
works. — 4. There weie a great many physicians 
of this name, the most celebrated of whom was a 
native of Bithjma, who came to Home m the 
middle of the first century B. c., where he acquned 
a great reputation by his successful cures. Nothing 
remains of his writings but a few fragments pub- 
lished by Gumpert, Asclepiadis Bithyni Ft ugmenta 9 
Vinar, 1794 

AsclepiodSrua (' A(TKkrj-m6bupos). 1. A general 
of Alexander the Great, aftei wards made satmp of 
Persia by Antigonus, B c. 317. — 2. A celebrated 
Athenian painter, a contemporary of Apelles. 
Ascl&pius [ Aw ulapius ] 

Q, AsconiU3 Pedianus, a Roman grammarian, 
born at Patavium (Padua), about b. v *2, lost his 
sight m his 73rd 3 car in the reign of Vespasian, 
and died in his 85th year m the reign ot Domi- 
tian 1 1 is most important work was a Commentary 
on the speeches oi Cicero, and w r e still possess frag- 
ments of his Commentanes on the Divmatio, the 
Hist 2 speethes against Verres, and a portion of 
the thud, the speeches for Cornelius (l. n ). the 
speech In toga Candida, for Scaurus, against Piso, 
and for Milo They arc written in very pure lan- 
guage, and refer chiefly to points of histoiy and 
antiquities, gieat pains being bestowed on the 
illustiation of those constitutional forms of the se- 
nate, the popular assemblies, and the courts of 
justice, which were fast falling into oblivion under 
the empire. Tins charactei, however, does not 
apply to the notes on the Verrme orations, which 
were probably written by a later giammarian. 
Edited in the 5th volume of Cicero's works by 
Orelh and B utoi . There is a valuable essa 3 r on 
Ascomus by Madvig, Hafniae, 1828 

Ascordus, a river m Macedonia, which rises in 
M Olvmpus and flows between Agassa and Dium 
into the Thormaic gulf. 

Ascra (’A aicpa • ’Aovcpatos), a town m Boeotia 
on M Helicon, where Hesiod resided, who had 
removed thither with his father from Cimo in 
Aeolis, and who is therefore called A scracu% 

Asculum. 1. Picenum (Asculanus . Ascoh) 9 
the chief town of Pit enum and a Roman muniei- 
piura, vms destroyed by the Romans m the Social! 
War (b. c. 89), but was afterwards rebuilt. — 2 
Apulum (Asculinus: Ascohdi tiatnano), a town of 
Apulia m Daunw on the confines of Saranium, 
near which the Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, 
u. c. 279. 

Ascuris (Ezeio), a lake in M Olympus in 
Perrhaebia m Thessaly, near Lapathus 
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Asdr&bal. [Hasdrubal.] 

Asia ’Aaea), a town in Arcadia, not far 
from Megalopolis. 

Aselllo, P. SemprSnlns, tribune of the soldiers 
under P. Scipio Afncanus at Numantia, b. c 133, 
wrote a Roman history from the Punic wars in- 
clusive to tho times of the Gracchi. 

Asellus, Tib Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Afncanus Minor, 
when censor, B c 142, and m his tnbuneship of 
the plebs in 139 accused Scipio Afncanus before 
the people. 

Asia (*A<rta), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
wife of Iapetus, and mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Kpimctheus. According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia derived its name from her. 

Asia (* Aaia • \A<rieih, -iav6s, -idryjs, - ariKos 
Asia ), also in the poets Asis (*acrfs), one of the 3 
great divisions which the ancients made of the 
known world. It is doubtful whether the name 
is of Greek or Eastern origin ; but, m either case, 
it seems to have been first used by the Greeks for 
the W. part of Asia Minor, especially the plains 
watered by the river Cayster, where the Ionian 
colonists fiist settled , and thence, as their geogra- 
phical knowledge advanced, they extended it to 
the whole country E , N E , and S E The first 
knowledge which the Greeks possessed of the op- 
posite shores of the Aegean Sea dates before the 
earliest historical records. The legends respecting 
the Argonautic and theTiojan expeditions, and other 
mythical stories, on the one hand, and the allusions 
to commercial and other intercourse with the peo- 
ple of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, on the other 
hand, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of the 
coast from the mouth of the Phasis, at the E ex- 
tiemity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the 
Nile. This knowledge was improved and increased 
by the colonization of the W., N., and S coasts of 
Asia Minor, and by the lelations into which these 
Greek colonies were brought, first with the Lydian, 
and then with the Persian empires, so that, in the 
middle of the 5th century b. c , Herodotus was able 
to give a pretty complete description of the Persian 
empire, and some imperfect accounts of the parts 
beyond it , while some knowledge of S. Asia was 
obtained by w ay of Egypt ; and its N. regions, 
with their wandering tribes, formed the subject of 
marvellous stories which the traveller lieoid from 
the Greek colonists on the N ‘■hores of the Black 
Sea The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
peisonal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the Persian 
empire hitherto only known to them by report, 
extended their knowledge over the regions watered 
by the Indus and its 4 great tn butanes (the Pun- 
jab and Sci/ide ) ; the lower course of the Indus 
and the shores between its mouth and the head of 
the Persian Gulf were explored by Nearchus , and 
some further knowledge was gamed of the nomad 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the 
vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the N E beyond the 
Jaxartes ( Sthoun ) , while, on all points, the Greeks 
■were placed m advanced positions fiom which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alexan- 
dria, whither voyagers constantly brought accounts 
of the shores of Arabia and India, as far as the is- 
land of Tapiobanc, and even beyond this, to the 
Malay peninsula and the coasts ’of Cochin China. 
On the £. and N. the wars and commerce of the 
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Greek kingdom of Syria carried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except in the direction of India 
to a small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
was gained with the countries already subdued, 
until the conquests of the Partluans shut out the 
Greeks from the country E. of the Tigris-v alley ; 
a limit which the Romans, m their turn, were 
never able to pass. They pushed their arms, how- 
ever, further N. than the Greeks had done, into 
the mountains of Armenia, and they gamed in- 
formation of a great caravan route between India 
and the shores of the Caspian, through Bactna, 
and of another commercial track leading over Cen- 
tral Asia to the distant regions of the fSeres This 
buef sketch will show that all the accurate know- 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans respecting Asia 
was confined to the countries which slope down 
S -waids from the great mountain-chain formed by 
the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the Cas- 
pian to the Himalayas • of the vast elevated steppes 
between these mountains and the central range of 
the Altai (fiom which the N regions of Siberia 
again slope down to tho Arctic Ocean) they only 
knew that they were inhabited by nomad tubes, 
except the country directly N. of Ariana, where 
the Persian empire had extended beyond the 
mountain-chain, and where the Greek kingdom of 
Bactna had been subsequently established — The 
notions of the ancients respecting the size and form 
of Asia wcie such as might be inferred from what 
has been stated Distances computed from the ac- 
counts of travellers are always exaggerated ; and 
hence the S. part of the continent was supposed to 
extend much further to the E than it really does 
(about C0° of long, too much, according to Pto- 
lemy), while to the N. and N E parts, which 
were quite unknown, much too small an extent was 
assigned However, all the ancient geographers, 
except Pimy, agreed m considering it the largest 
of the 3 divisions of the world, and all believed it 
to be sun ounded by the ocean, with tho cunous 
exception of Ptolemy, who rccuned to the early 
notion, which vve find in the poets, that the E. 
paits of Asia and the S E. parts of Africa were 
united by land which enclosed the Indian Ocean on 
the E and S The different opinions about the 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Afnca aie men- 
tioned under Africa * on the side of Etnope the 
boundary u as formed by the rn er Tanais ( lion ), 
the Palus Maeotis ( Sea of Azof), Pontus Euxinus 
(/Hack im), Propontis (Sea of Marmora ), and 
the Aegean ( Archipelago ). — The most general 
division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by different 
names To the earliest Greek colonists the river 
Halys, the E. boundarj r of the Lydian kingdom, 
formed a natural division between U}>pcr and 
Lower Asia (yj &vca *A., or rk kvw ’Atmjs, and 
/ccfrw ’A , or rk udru rrjs ’Aaiys, or ’A. rj ivrbs 
u AAvos TTorafxov) ; and afterwards the Euphiates 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. Another 
division was made by the Taurus into A. intra 
Tattrum , i e. the part of Asia N. and N W of the 
Taurus, and A. extra Taurum , all the rest of the 
continent (’A. ivros rod Tavpov, and ’A. 4kt bs rod 
T avpov). The division ultimately adopted, but 

apparently not till the 4th century of our era, was 
that of A. Major and A. Minor. —1. Asia Major 
(’A. yj fM€ya.Ky}) was the part of the continent E. of 
the Tanais, the Euxme, an imaginary line drawn 
from the Euxme at Trapezus { Trelnxond ) to the 
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Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean : thus it in- 
cluded the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Al- 
bania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Persis, Ariana, 
Hyrcania, Maigiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, India, 
the land of the Sinae and Senca ; respecting which, 
see the several articles. — 2. Asia Minor ('Acrla t) 
fxtKpd : Anatolta ), was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, and 
Mediterranean on the N., W., and S. ; and on the 
E. by the mountains on the W. of the upper course 
of the Euphrates. It was for the most part a fer- 
tile country, intersected with mountains and rivers, 
abounding in minerals, possessing excellent har- 
bours, and peopled, from the earliest known penod, 
by a variety of tribes from Asia and from Euiope. 
For particular respecting the country, the reader 
is referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into which it was divided by the later Greeks, 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W., Ly- 
cia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; Bithyma, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; and Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, m the centre . 
see also the articles Troas, Aeolia, Ionia, Doria, 
Lycaonia, Pehgamus,Halys, Sang arius, Tau- 
rus, &c. — 3. Asia Propria (’A. rj itiius na\ou 
ptvr}\ or simply Asia, the Roman province, formed 
out of the kingdom of Pergamus, which was be- 
queathed to the Romans by Attalus III.(b c. 
130), and the Greek cities on the W. coast, and. the 
adjacent islands, with Rhodes. It included the 
districts of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia; and 
was governed at first by propraetors, afterwards by 
proconsuls Under Constantine the Great, a new 
division was made, and Asia only extended along 
the coast from the Prom. Lectum to the mouth of 
the Maeander. 

Asinarus (*A crlvapos : Fiume di Noto or Fred- 
do ?), a river on the E. side of Sicily, on which the 
Athenians were defeated by the Syracusans, n. c. 
413: the Syracusans celebrated here an annual 
festival called Asinana . 

Aslne ('Aalt/ri : 'Aai vaios). 1. A town in La- 
conica on the coast between Taenarum and Gy- 
thium.— >2. A town in Argolis, W. of Hermione, 
was built by the Dryopcs, who’ were driven out of 
the town by the Argives after the first Messcnian 
war, and built No. 3.-3. ( Saratza 2), an important 
town m Messenia, near the Promontory Acntas, 
on the Messenian gulf, which was hence also called 
the Asmaean gulf. 

Asmla Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marrucmi ; and the first person 
of the name mentioned is Herius Asinius, the leader 
of the Marrucim in the Marsic war, B. c. 90. The 
Asinii are given under their surnames, Gall us 
and Pollio. 

Aslus ('Amoy). 1. Son of Ilyrtacus of Arisbe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an ally of the 
Trojans, slain by Idomeneus. — 2. Son of Dyraas 
and brother of Hecuba, whose form Apollo assumed 
when he roused Hector to fight against Patroclus. 
•—3. Of Samos, one of the earliest Greek poets, 
lived probably about b. c. 700. He wrote epic 
and elegiac poems, which have perished with the 
exception of a few fragments. 

Asmiraea, a district and city of Serica in the N. 
t>f Asia, near mountains called Asmiraei Montes, 
which are supposed to he the Altai range, and the 
city to be Khamil, in the centre of Chinese Tartary. 
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Asopus (*A<ra>7r<is). 1. ( Basihkos ), a river in 
Peloponnesus rises near Phlius, and flows through 
the Sicyonian territory into the Corinthian gulf. 
Asopus, the god of this river, was son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, husband of Metope, and father of 
Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of whom was 
therefore called Asopis (* Aawvls). When Zeus 
carried off Aegina, Aesopus attempted to fight 
with him, hut he was smitten by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, and from that time the bed of the river 
contained pieces of charcoal. By Aegma Asopus 
became the grandfather of Aeacus, who is there- 
fore called Asopiades. — 2. (Asopo), a river in 
Boeotia, forms the N. boundary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the S. of Boeotia, and falls 
into the Euboean sea near Delphinium m Attica. 
— 3. A river m Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in 
M. Oeta, and flows into the Maliac gulf near 
Thermopylae. — 4. A river m Phrygia, flows past 
Laodicea into the Lycus — 5. A town m Lacomca 
on the E. side of the Laconian gulf. 

Aspadana ('AcrtraSdva : Ispahan 2), a town of 
the district Paraetacene in Persis. 

Asparaglum ( Iscarpar ), a town in the terri- 
tory of Dyrrhachium m Illyria. 

Asp&sla (’Atnraala). 1. The elder, of Miletus, 
daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated of the 
Greek Hetaerae (see Did. of Antiq. s. v.), came to 
reside at Athens, and there gamed and fixed the 
affections of Pericles, not more by her beauty than 
by her high mental accomplishments. Having 
parted with his wife, Pericles attached himself to 
Aspasia during the rest of his life as closely as was 
allowed by the law, which forbade marriage with a 
foreign woman under sev ere penalties. The enemies 
of Pericles accused Aspasia of impiety (daeSeia), 
and it required all the personal influence of Pericles, 
who defended her, and his most earnest entreaties 
and tears, to procure her acquittal. The house of 
Aspasia was the centre of the best literary and 
philosophical society of Athens, and was frequented 
even by Socrates, On the death of Pericles (b. c. 
429), Aspasia is said to have attached herself to 
one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and to have made 
him by her instructions a first-rate orator. The 
son of Pericles by Aspasia was legitimated by a 
special decree of the people, and took his father's 
name. — 2. The Younger, a Phocaean, daughter of 
Hermotimus, was the favourite concubine of Cyrus 
the Younger, who called her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pericles, her previous name having been 
Milto. After the death of Cyrus at the battle of 
Cunara (b. c. 401), she fell into the hands of Ar- 
taxerxes, who likewise became deeply enamoured 
of her. When Darms, son of A rta xerxes, was ap- 
pointed successor to the throne, he asked his fatiier 
to surrender Aspasia to him. The request could 
not be refused as coming from the king elect ; 
Artaxerxes, therefore, gave her up ; hut h“ soon 
after took her away again, and made her a priestess 
of a temple at Ecbatana, where strict celibacy was 
requisite. 

Aspasli. LAspii.] 

Aspaslus ('Acrnourios). 1. A peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived about a. d. 80, and wrote commentaries 
on most of the works of Aristotle. A portion of 
his commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics is 
still preserved. — 2. Of Byblus, a Greek sophist, 
lived about a. d. 180, and wrote commentaries on 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, of which a few ex- 
tracts are preserved. 
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Aspendui {A<rfw$os : *A cnrduSiot, Aspendius : 
Dashashkchr or Manaugat), a strong and flourishing 
city of Pamphylia, on the small navigable river 
Eurymedon, 60 stadia (6 geo g. miles) from its 
mouth : said to have been a colony of the Aigives. 

Asper, Aemillus, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil, must 
be distinguished from another grammarian, usually 
called Asper Junior , the author of a small work 
entitled Ars Grammatical printed in the Grammat. 
Lat. Auctores , by Putschius, Hanov. 1605. 

Asphaltites Lacus or Hare Mortnum (*A(r<pa\- 
Tirts or 2,o$o/juti$ Aig-vp, or V Sd\a(rcra rj v4upa), 
the great salt and bituminous lake in the S.E. of 
Palestine, which receives the water of the Jordan. 
It has no visible outlet, and its surface is consi- 
derably below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The tales about fish not living in it and birds 
dropping down dead as they fly over it, are now 
proved to be fabulous. 

Aspli or Aspasli (’'Amnoi, * Atnrdanoi ), an Indian 
tribe, in the district of the Paropamisadae, between 
the rivers Choes {Kama) and Indus, in the N.E. 
of Afghanistan and the N.W. of the Punjab . 

Aspis (*A(T7r is). 1. Clypea (Khlnah), a city 
on a promontory of the same name, near the N E 
point of the Carthaginian territory, founded by 
Agathocles, and taken m the first Punic War by 
the Romans, who called it Clypea, the translation 
of ’Aoro's.— 2. {Marsa-Zaffran ? Ru.), in the 
African Tnpolitana, the best harbour on the coast 
of the Great Syrtis.— 8. [Akconnesus.] 

Aspledon (’A(T7rXT)5cui/ : y A(nrArqb6uios), or Sple- 
don, a town of the Mmyae in Boeotia on the river 
Melas, near Orchomenus ; built by the mythical 
Aspledon, son of Poseidon and Midea. 

Assa (*'Ao-<ra : *A<r<raior), a town, m Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, on the Smgitic gulf 

AssacSni (’Ao-tra/c^vot), an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropamisadae, between the rivers 
Cophen {Cahool) and Indus, m the N.W. of the 
Punjab . 

Ass&racus CAcradpaKos), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, lather of Capys, grandfather of Anchises, and 
great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the Romans, 
as descendants of Aeneas, are called domus Assa - 
ract (Virg. Aen. l. 284). 

Assesus ('Aatrrjcris), a town of Ionia near Mi- 
letus, with a temple of Athene sumamed ’Aocriarla. 

Assorus (*A ocrwpis or *A aadpiov : ’AacrwpTvos : 
Asaro ), a small town in Sicily between Emia and 
Agyrium. 

Assus ( y Acr<ros : y A oaios, ’Airretf s : Asso, Ru., 
near Berani ), a flourishing city in the Troad, on 
the Adrarayttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos : after- 
wards called Apolloma : the birthplace of Clean thes 
the Stoic. 

Assjhrla {*Acr<rvpia : ’Acrovpws, Assyrius : Kur- 
distan). 1. The country properly so called, m the 
narrowest sense, was a district of W. Asia, extend- 
ing along the E. side of the Tigris, which divided 
it on the W. and N.W. from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, and bounded on the N. and E. by M 
Niphates and M. Zagrus, which separated it from 
Armenia and Media, and on the S.E. by Susiana. 
It was watered by several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E. ; two of which, the Lycus or 
Zabatus ( Great Zab ), and the Caprus or Zabas or 
Anzabas {Little Zab), divided the country into three 
parts : that between the Upper Tigris and the Lycus 
was cabled Aturia (a mere dialectic variety of 
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Assyria), was probably the most ancient seat of the 
monarchy, and contained the capital, Nineveh or 
Ninus: that between the Lycus and the Caprus was 
called Adiabene : and the part S.E. of the Caprus 
contained the districts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene. 
Another division into districts, given by Ptolemy, 
is the following: Arrhapachitis, Calacmc, Adiabene, 
Arbelitis, Apolloniatis and Sittacene. — 2. In a 
wider sense the name was applied to the whole 
country watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
between the mountains of Armenia on the N„ those 
of Kurdistan on the E., and the Arabian Desert 
on the W., so as to include, besides Assyria Proper, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; nay, there is some- 
times an apparent confusion between Assyria and 
Syria, which gives ground for the supposition that 
the terms were originally identical. — 3. By a 
further extension the word is used to designate the 
Assyrian Empire m its widest sense. The early 
history of this great monarchy is too obscure to be 
given here m any detail ; and indeed it is only 
)ust now that new means of investigating it are 
being acquired. The germ of this empire was one 
of the first great states of which we have any re- 
cord, and was probably a powerful and civilized 
kingdom as early as Egypt. Its reputed founder 
was Ninus, the builder of the capital city ; and m 
its widest extent it included the countries just 
mentioned, with Media, Persis, and portions of 
the countries to the E. and N.E., Armenia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, except the kingdom of 
Judah ; and, beyond these limits, some of the 
Assyrian kings made incursions into Arabia and 
Egypt. The fruitless expedition of Sennacherib 
against the latter country and the miraculous de- 
struction of his army before Jerusalem (n.c 714), 
so weakened the empire, that the Medes revolted 
and formed a separate kingdom, and at last, m 
b. c. 606, the governor of Babylonia united with 
Cyaxares, the king of Media, to conquer Assyria, 
which was divided between them, Assyria Proper 
falling to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. The Assj nan king and all 
his family perished, and the city of Ninus was 
rased to the ground. [Corap. Babylon and Me- 
dia.] It must be. noticed as a caution, that some 
writers confound the Assyrian and Babylonian em- 
pires under the former name. 

Asta (Astensis). 1. {Asti m Piedmont), an in- 
land town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony.*— 2. {Mesa de Asta), a town in Hispama 
Baetica, near Gades, a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Regia. 

Astaboras (* Acrra66pas : Atbarah or Tacazxa) 
and Ast&pus (* Acrrdirovs, Bahr-cl-A zak or Blue 
Nite ), two rivers of Acthiopia, having their sources 
in the highlands of Abyssinia, and uniting in about 
17° N. Lat. to fonn the Nile. The land enclosed 
by them was the island of Mero& 

Astacus {* Aaraicos), father of Ismarus, Leades, 
Asphodicus, and Melanippus. 

Ast&CUS (*AcrraKos : *A<rraKT}v6s). 1. ( Dra- 
gomestre ), a city of Acamama,on the Achelous.*— 
2. A celebrated city of Bithynia, at the S E comer 
of th e Sinus Astacenus (’ A<rraK7fybs tc6 Air os), a bay 
of the Propontis, was a colony from Megara, but 
afterwards received fresh colonists from Athens, 
who called the place Olbia (*OA €la). It was de- 
stroyed by Lj'simaehus, but rebuilt on a neighbour- 
ing site, at the N.E. comer of the gulf, by Nico* 
medes I., who named his new city Nicomedia. 
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Aftt&pa (Estepa), a town in Hispania Baetica. 

Aftt&pus. [Astaboras.] 

AstartS. [Aphrodite and Syria Dea.] 

AstSleph (*AoWA€</>os), a river of Colchis, 
120 stadia (12 geog. miles) S. of Sebastopolis. 

AstSrla (*A arepla), daughter of the Titan Coeus 
and Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife of Perses, 
and mother of Hecate. In order to escape the em- 
braces of Zeus, she is said to have taken the form 
of a quail ( ortycc , opro£), and to have thrown herself 
down from heaven mto the sea, where she was 
metamorphosed into the island Astena (the island 
which had fallen from heaven like a star), or Ortygia, 
afterwards called Delos. 

Asterlon or Asterius (Aartpiw or *A<tt cpios). 
1. Son of Teutamus, and king of the Cretans, mar- 
ried Europa after she had been carried to Crete by 
Zeus, and brought up the three sons, Mmos, Sar- 
pedon, and Rhadamanthys, whom she had by the 
father of the gods. — 2. Son of Cometes, Pyremus, 
or Pnscus, by Antigone, daughter of Pheres, was 
one of the Argonauts. 

Asteris or Asterla (’AoTepfr, *A trrepla), a small 
island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Asterlum (’A oreptov), a town m Magnesia in 
Thessaly. 

Afiteropaeus (’AoTepoircuos), son of Pelegon, 
leader of the Paeomans, and an ally of the Trojans, 
was slam by Achilles. 

Astigi, a town m Hispania Baetica on the river 
Singulis, a Roman colony with the surname Au- 
gusta Firrna. 

Astraea (’Atrrpaia), daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or, according to others, of Astraeus and 
Eos. During the golden age, this star-bright 
maiden lived on earth and among men, whom she 
blessed ; but when that age had passed away, 
Astraea, who tarried longest amongst men, with- 
drew, and was placed among the stars, where 
she was called Tlapdevos or Virgo . Her sister 
AiSus or Pudicitia , left the earth along with her 
(ad superos Astraea recessit , hac ( Pudicitia ) comite , 
Juv. vi. 19). 

Astraeus (' AcrrpaTos), a Titan, son of Cnus and 
Eurybia, husband of Eos (Aurora), and father of 
the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus, Eosphorus 
(the morning star) and all the stars of heaven. 
Ovid (Met. xiv. 545) tails the winds Astraei (adj.) 
fratres , the u Astraean brothers.” 

Astiira. 1. (La Stura ), a river in Latium, rises 
in the Alban mountains, and flows between Antium 
and Circeu into the Tyrrhenian sea. At its mouth 
it formed a small island with a town upon it, also 
called Astura (Tot re d' Astura ) : here Cicero had 
an estate. — 2. ( Ezla ), a nver in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, flowing into the Durius. 

Asthres, a people in the N. W. of Spam, 
bounded on the E. by the Cantabn and Vaccaei, 
on the W. by the Gallaeci, on the N. by the 
Ocean, and on the S. by the Vettones, thus inha- 
biting the modern Asturias and the northern part of 
Leon and Valladolid. They contained 22 tribes and 
240,000 freemen, and were divided into the Au- 
gustani and Transmontani, the former of whom 
dwelt S. of the mountains as far as the Durius, 
and the latter N. of the mountains down to the 
sea-coast. The country of the Astures was moun- 
tainous, rich in minerals and celebrated for its 
horses : the people themselves were rude and war- 
like Their chief town was Asturica Augusta 
( Astorga ). 
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Asty&ges (’Ac rrvdyns), son of Cyaxares, last 
king of Media, reigned b. c. 594— -5 59. Alarmed 
by a dream, he gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good family. 
Another dream induced him to send Harpagus to 
destroy the offspring of this marriage. The child, 
the future conqueror of the Medes, was given to a 
herdsman to expose, but he brought it up as his 
own. Years afterwards, circumstances occurred 
which brought the young Cyrus under the notice of 
Astyages,who, on inquiry, discovered his parentage. 
He inflicted a cruel punishment on Harpagus, who 
waited his time for revenge. When Cyrus had 
grown up to man’s estate, Harpagus induced him 
to instigate the Persians to revolt, and, having been 
appointed general of the Median forces, he deserted 
with the greater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages 
was taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne. 
He treated the captive monarch with mildness, but 
kept him m confinement till his death. This is 
the account of Herodotus, and is to be preferred 
to that of Xenophon, who makes Cyrus the 
grandson of Astyages, but says, that Astyages was 
succeeded by his son Cyaxares II, on whose 
death Cyrus succeeded [peaceably to the vacant 
throne. 

Astyanax (’A <rrvdpa£), son of Hector and An- 
dromache : his proper name was Scamandrius, but 
he was called Astyanax or “ lord of the city ” by 
the Trojans, on account of the services of his lather. 
After the taking of Troy the Greeks hurled him 
down from the walls, that he might not restore the 
kingdom of Troy. 

Astyd&mas (' A(rrvddp.as\ a tragic poet, son of 
Morsimus and of a sister of the poet Aeschylus, 
and a pupil of Isocrates, wrote 240 tragedies, and 
gained the prize 1 5 times. His first tragedy was 
acted b c. 399. 

Astydamla (* AcrTvSdpeia). 1. Daughter of 
Amyntor and mother of Tlepolemus by Hercules. 
— 2. Wife of Acastus. 

Astjfoome (’Aorwd/Mj), daughter of Chryses, 
better known under her patronymic Chryseis. 

Astyoche or Astyochla (*A arv6xn or ’A<ttW- 
X ei «). L Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares begot 
Ascalaphus and lalmenus —2. Daughter of Phy- 
las, king of Ephyra m Thesprotia, became by Her- 
cules the mother of Tlepolemus. 

Astyochus (’A(rruox<w), the Lacedaemonian ad- 
miral in b. c. 4 1 2, commanded on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where he was bribed by the Persians to 
remain inactive. 

Astypala&a ('Aar\nrd\aia : *A<rrv7raAcuei5s, ’A«r- 
TVTraKaidvrjs : Stampalia), one of the Sporades m 
the S. part of the Grecian archipelago, with a 
town of the same name, founded by the Megarians, 
which was under the Romans a libera civitas. 
(Astypalcia regna , i. e. Asfypalaea , Ov Met. vu. 
461.) The inhabitants worshipped Ach files 

Astjra (r& * r A<rrvpa), a town of M\ sia, N W . 
of Adramyttium, on a marsh connected with the 
sea, with a grove sacred to Aitemis sumamed 
’Acrrvp'unj or -wh. 

Asychis (*Ac-uxis), an ancient king of Egypt, 
succeeded Mycennus. 

Atabulus, the name in Apulia of the parching 
S. E. wind, the Sirocco, which is at present called 
Altmo m Apulia. 

Atahyns or Atabyrlum (*Ato §vpiov\ the high* 
est mountain in Rhodes on the S. W. of that island, 
on which was a celebrated temple of Zeus Ataby- 
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rius, said to have been founded by Althaemencs, 
the grandson of Minos. 

AtfaU. [Athesis.] 

Atalante {’AraAdvry). 1. The Arcadian Ata- 
lanta , was a daughter of Iasus (Iasion or Iasius) 
and Clymene. Her father, who had wished for a 
son, was disappointed at her birth, and exposed her 
on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, where she was 
suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis. 
After she had grown up she lived m pure maiden- 
hood, slew the centaurs who pursued her, and took 
part in the Calydonian hunt. Her father subse- 
quently recognised her as his daughter ; and when 
he desired her to marry, she required every suitor 
who wanted to win her, to contend with her first 
m the foot-race. If lie conquered her, he was to 
be rewarded with her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death. This she did because she was the 
most swift-footed of mortals, and because the 
Delphic oracle had cautioned her against marriage. 
She conquered many suitors, but was at length 
overcome by Milanion with the assistance of 
Aphrodite. The goddess had given him 3 golden 
apples, and during the race he dropped them one 
after the other : their beauty charmed Atalanta so 
much, that she could not abstain from gathering 
them, and Milanion thus gained the goal before 
her. She accordingly became his wife. They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into lions, 
because they had profaned by their embraces the 
sacred grove of Zeus. — 2. The Boeotian Atalanta. 
The same stones are related of her as of the Arca- 
dian Atalanta, except that her parentage and the 
localities are described differently. Thus she is 
said to have been a daughter of Schoenus, and to 
have been married to Hippomenes. Her foot-race 
is transferred to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the 
sanctuary which the newly married couple profaned 
by their love, was a temple of Cybele, who meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
chariot. 

Atalante (‘AraXarr-n : 'AraXavraios). 1. A 
small island m the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town of the same 
name.— 2. A town of Macedonia on the Axius, in 
the neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene. 

At&rantes {’Ardpavres), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by Herodotus (iv. 184). 

AtaxbdcMs. [Aphrodi , "opolis.] 

Atarneus (*A rapvebsx Dikeli ), a city on M. 
Cane, on the coast of Mysia, opposite to Lesbos : a 
colony of the Chians : the residence of the tyrant 
Hernias, with whom Aristotle resided some time : 
destroyed before the time of Pliny. 

Ataulphus, Athaulphus, Adaulphus (i.r.Atha- 
ulf, M sworn helper,’ 1 the same name as that which 
appears in later history under the form of Adolf or 
Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. He assisted 
Aiaric m his invasion of Italy, and on the death of 
that monarch in a. d. 410, he was elected king of 
the Visigoths. He then made a peace with the 
Romans, married Placidia, sister of Honorius, re- 
tired with his nation into the S. of Gaul, and 
finally withdrew into Spain, where he was mur- 
dered at Barcelona. 

Atax ( Aude ), originally called Narbo, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, and 
flows by Narbo Martius into the Lacus Rubresus 
or Rubrensis, which is connected with the sea. 
From this nver the poet P. Terentius Varro ob- 
tained the surname Atacinus. [Varro.] 
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AtS C'Attj), daughter of Eris or Zeus, was an 
ancient Greek divinity, who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She once 
even induced Zeus, at the birth of Hercules, to take 
an oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to Eurystheus the power which had been 
destined for Hercules. When Zeus discovered his 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and ba- 
nished her for ever from the abodes of the gods. 
In the tragic writers Ate appears in a different 
light : she avenges evil deeds and inflicts just pu- 
nishments upon the offenders and their posterity, 
so that her character is almost the same as that of 
Nemesis and Erinnys. She appears most pro- 
minent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea of Dike 
(justice) is more fully developed. 

Ateius, sumamed Praetextatus, and Philologus , 
a celebrated grammarian at Rome, about b. c. 40, 
and a friend of Sallust, for whom he drew up an 
Epitome (Brevianum) of Roman History. After 
the death of Sallust Ateius lived on intimate terras 
with Asinius Pollio, whom he assisted in his literary 
pursuits. 

Ateius C&plto. [Capito.] 

Atella (Atellanus ; Aversa ), a town in Cam- 
pania between Capua and Neapohs, originally in- 
habited by the 0 scans, afterwards a Roman mum- 
cipium and a colony. It revolted to Hannibal 
(b. c. 21 G) after the battle of Cannae, and the 
Romans in consequence transplanted its inhabitants 
to Calatia, and peopled the town by new citizens 
from Nucena. Atella owes its celebrity to the 
A tcllanac Fabulae or Oscan farces, which took their 
name from this town. {Did. ofAntiq. p. 347, 2ded.) 

Ateraum {Pescara), a town m central Italy 
on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the liver Atemus 
{Pescara), was the common harbour of the Vestmi, 
Marrucmi, and Peligni. 

Atemus. [Aternum ] 

Atest# (Atestlnus : Este), a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti m Upper Italy. 

Ath&cus, a town in Lyncestis m Macedonia. 

Athamania (’A Oapavla: ’AQagdv, - ai/os), a moun- 
tainous country m the S. of Epirus, on the W. side 
of Pmdus, of which Argithea was the chief town. 
The Athamanes were a Thessalian people, who 
had been driven out of Thessaly by the Lapithae. 
They were governed by independent princes, the 
last of whom was Amynander. 

Ath&mas (*A ddgas), son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
and king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. At the com- 
mand of Hera, Athamas married Nephele, by whom 
he became the father ofPHRixus and Helle. But 
he was secretly in love with the mortal Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he begot Learchus 
and Melicertes ; and Nephele, on disco venng that 
Ino had a greater hold on his affections than her- 
self, disappeared in anger. Having thus incurred 
the anger both of Hera and of Nephele, Athamas 
was seized with madness, and in this state killed his 
own son, Learchus : Ino threw herself with Meli- 
certes into the sea, and both were changed into 
marine deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Meli- 
certes Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer of 
his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled 
in Thessaly. — Hence we have A tkamantlMes, 
son of Athamas, i. e. Palaemon ; and Athamantis, 
daughter of Athamas, i. e. Hello. 

Athanagla {Agramunt ?), the chief town of 
the Ilergetes in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
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Athanaricns, king of the Visi-Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. In a. d. 367 — 369 he carried 
on war with the emperor Valens, with whom he 
finally concluded a peace. In 374 Athanaric was 
defeated by the Huns, and, after defending himself 
for some time m a stronghold in the mountains of 
Dacia, was compelled to fly in 380, and take refuge 
in the Roman territory. He died in 381. 

Athanasius (*A6avd<rios), St., one of the most 
celebrated of the Christian fathers, was bom at 
Alexandria about a. d. 296, and was elected arch- 
bishop of the city on the death of Alexander m 
326. The history of his episcopate is full of stirring 
incidents and strange transitions of fortune. He 
was the great champion of the orthodox faith, as it 
had been expounded at the council of Nice in 
325, and was therefore exposed to persecution 
whenever the Arians got the upper hand in the 
state. He was thrice driven from his see into 
exile, and thrice recalled. He died in 37B. The 
Athanasian creed was not composed by Athanasius . 
its real author is unknown. The best edition of 
his works is by Montfaucon, Paris, 1698, reprinted 
at Padua* 1777. 

Athena (’A BJjvri or *ABr)va\ one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks. Homer calls her a daugh- 
ter of Zeus, without any allusion to the manner of 
her birth ; but later traditions related that she was 
born from the head of Zeus, and some added that 
she sprang forth with a mighty war-shout and m 
complete armour. The most ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Hesiod, stated that Metis, the first 
wife of Zeus, was the mother of Athena, but that 
Metis, when pregnant with her, was, on the advice 
of Gaea and Uranus, swallowed up by Zeus, and 
that Zeus afterwards gave birth himself to Athena, 
who sprang from his head. Another set of traditions 
regarded her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 
giant, whom she afterwards killed on account of 
his attempting to violate her chastity ; and a third 
set carried her to Libya, and called her a daughter 
of Poseidon and Tntonis. These various traditions 
about Athena arose, as in most other cases, from 
local legends and from identifications of the Greek 
Athena with other divinities. But according to 
the general belief of the Greeks, she was the 
daughter of Zeus ; and if we take Metis to have 
been her mother, we have at once the clue to the 
character which she bears in the religion of Greece ; 
for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wisest among the gods, so Athena was 
a combination of the two, a goddess in whom power 
and wisdom were harmoniously blended. From 
this fundamental idea may be derived the various 
aspects under which she appears in the ancient 
writers. She seems to have been a divinity of a 
purely ethical character ; her power and wisdom 
appear in her being the preserver of the state and of 
everything which gives to the state strength and pros- 
perity — As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is 
represented as inventing the plough and rake : she 
createdthe olive tree (see below), taught the people 
to yoke oxen to the plough, took care of the breeding 
of horses, and instructed men how to tame them 
by the bridle, her own invention. Allusions to this 
feature of her character are contained in the epithets 
j SouSeia, jSoap/ua, ky pfipa, tinria, or x a ^- lv ^ Tls - She 
is also represented as the patron of various kinds 
of science, industry, and art, and as inventing 
numbers, the trumpet, the chariot and navigation. 
She was further believed to have invented nearly 
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every kind of work in which women were em- 
ployed, and Bhe herself was skilled in such work. 
Hence we have the tale of the Lydian maiden 
Arachne, who ventured to compete with Athena in 
the art of weaving. [Arachnk.] Athena is m 
fact the patroness of both the useful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called tpydvri, and later writers make 
her the goddess of all wisdom, knowledge, and art, 
and represent her as sitting on the right hand of her 
father Zeus, and supporting him with her counsel. 
She is therefore characterized by various epithets and 
surnames, expressing the keenness of her sight or the 
vigour of her intellect, such as 6m\4ris , 6<pBa\pl- 
ns, ykavKwms, 7roA»/£ooAor, rokvpr\ris, 

and firjxwiTis . — As the patron divinity of the state, 
she was at Athens the protectress of the phratries 
and houses which formed the basis of the state. 
The festival of the Apaturia had a direct reference 
to this particular point m the character of the god- 
dess. (Did. of Ant. art. Apaturia.) She also main- 
tained the authority of the law, justice, and order 
in the courts and the assembly of the people. This 
notion was as ancient as the Homeric poems, in 
which she is described as assisting Ulysses against 
the lawless conduct of the suitors. ( Od . xiii. 394.) 
She was believed to have instituted the ancient 
court of the Areopagus, and m cases where the 
votes of the judges were equally divided, she gave 
the casting one m favour of the accused. The 
epithets which have reference to this pait of the 
goddess’s character are a£i6roivos, the avenger, 
fiovkaia, and ayvpoua . — As Athena promoted the 
internal prosperity of the state, so she also pro- 
tected the state from outward enemies, and thus 
assumes the character of a warlike div mity, though 
in a very different sense from Arcs, Kris, or Enyo. 
According to Homer she docs not even keep arms, 
but borrows them from Zeus ; she preserves men 
from slaughter when prudence demands it, and 
repels Ares’s savage love of war, and conquers him. 
The epithets which she derives from her warlike 
character are kye\ eta, kacppla, a\Kip.&x'n, Act 6<rcroos 9 
and others. In times of war, towns, fortresses, 
and harbours, are under her especial care, whence 
she is designated as ipvalrrokis, a\a\icop€vrits , 
7roAeav, rokiovxos, atepeua, a/cpi'a, Kkrjtiouxos, rv- 
AcuYty, rpop.ax6pp.au, and the like. In the war of 
Zeus against the giants, she assisted hei father and 
Hercules with her counsel, and also took an active 
part in it, for she buried Enceladus under the island 
of Sicily, and slew Pallas. In the Trojan war she 
sided with the Greeks, though on their leturn home 
she visited them with storms, on account of the 
manner in which the Locnan Ajax had treated 
Cassandra m her temple. As a goddess of war 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually ap- 
pears m armour, with the aegis and a golden staff. 
— The character of Athena, as we have here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the male and 
female, whence she is a virgin divinity, whose heart 
is inaccessible to the passion of love. Tncsias was 
deprived of sight for hav mg seen her m the bath ; 
and Hephaestus, who had made an attempt upon 
her chastity, was obliged to take to flight. For this 
reason, the ancient traditions always describe the 
goddess as dressed ; and when Ovid makes her 
appear naked before Paris, he abandons the genuine 
story. — Athena was worshipped m all parts of 
Greece. Her worship was introduced from the 
ancient towns on the lake Copais at a very early 
period into Attica, where she became the great 
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national divinity of the city and the country. H ero 
she was regarded as the hch anbrapa, byitia, and 
vauavia. The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops 
both Poseidon and Athena contended for the pos- 
session of Athens. The gods resolved that which- 
ever of them produced a gift most useful to mortals 
should have possession of the land. Poseidon struck 
the ground with his trident and straightway a 
horse appeared. Athena then planted the olive. 
The gods thereupon decreed that the olive was more 
useful to man than the horse, and gave the city to 
the goddess, from whom it was call Athenae. At 
Athens the magnificent festival of the Panaihenaca 
was celebrated m honour of the goddess. At this 
festival took place the grand procession, which was 
represented on the frieze of the Parthenon. {Diet, 
of Ant art. Panathenaea.) At Lmdus m Rhodes 
her worship was likewise very ancient. Respecting 
its introduction into Italy, and the modifications 
which her character underwent there, see Minerva. 
Among the things sacred to her we may mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, which she was 
said to have created m her contest with Poseidon 
about the possession of Attica. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of bulls, rams, and cows. Athena 
was frequently represented in woiks of art, in 
which we generally find some of the following 
charactenstics : — 1. The helmet, which she usually 
wears on her head, but m a few instances carries 
in hei hand. It is generally ornamented in the 
most beautiful manner with griffins, heads of rams, 
horses, and sphinxes. 2. The aegis, which is re- 
presented on works of art, not as a shield, but as a 
goat- skin, covered with scales, set with the appal- 
ling Gorgon’s head, and surrounded with tassels. 
{Did. of Ant. art Aegis.) 3. The round Argolic 
shield, in the centre of which the head of Medusa 
likewise appears. 4. Objects sacred to her, such 
as an olive branch, a serpent, an owl, a cock, and 
a lance. Her garment is usually the Spartan tunic 
without sleeves, and over it she wears a cloak, the 
peplus, or, though rarely, the chlamys. 

Athenae (’Adrjvcu, also *A6i]vy m Homer : *A 0y 
vcuoS)ij 'AByuala^ Athemensis : Athens ), the capital 
of Attica, about 30 stadia from the sea, on the 
S W. slope of Mount Lycabettus, between the 
small rivers Cephissus on the W. and Ilissus on 
the E., the latter of which flowed through the 
town The most ancient part of it, the Acropolis , 
is said to have been built by the mythical Cecrops, 
but the city itself is said to have owed its origin 
to Theseus, who united the 12 independent states 
or townships of Attica into one state, and made 
Athens their capital. The city was burnt by 
Xerxes in b. c. 480, but was soon rebuilt under 
the administration of Themistocles, and was adorned 
with public buildings by Ciraon and especially by 
Pericles, m whose time (b. c. 460 — 429) it reached 
its greatest splendour. Its beauty was chiefly 
owing to its public buildings, for the private houses 
were mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
it contained 10,000 houses (Xen. Mem. in. 6. 
§ 14), which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to a 
house would give a population of 120,000, though 
some writers make the inhabitants as many as 
180,000. Under the Remans Athens continued 
to be a great and flourishing city, and retained 
many privileges and immunities when S. Greece | 
was formed mto the Roman province of Achaia. 
It suffered greatly on its capture by Sulla, j 
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b. c. 86, and was deprived of many of its 
privileges. It was at that time, and also during 
the early centuries of the Christian aera, one of the 
chief seats of learning, and the Romans were ac- 
customed to send their sons to Athens, as to an 
University, for the completion of their education. 
Hadrian, who was very partial to Athens and fre- 
quently resided m the city (a. d. 122, 1 28), adorned 
it with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums 
of money upon beautifying the city in the reign of 
M. Aurelius. — Athens consisted of 2 distinct 
parts : I. The City (rb &<rrv), properly so called, 
divided mto, 1. The Upper City or Acropolis (y &vu 
ir6\ts, aKp6vo\ts ), and, 2. The Lower City (if ndria 
ir4\is\ surrounded with walls by Themistocles. 
II. The 3 harbour-towns of Piraeus, Munychia, 
and Phalerum, also surrounded with walls by 
Themistocles, and connected with the city by 
means of the long walls (ra p.aicp& reix*?), built 
under the administration of Pericles. The long 
walls consisted of the wall to Phalerum on the 
E., 35 stadia long (about 4 miles), jmd of the wall 
to Piraeus on the W., 40 stadia long (about 4| 
miles) ; between these two, at a short distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, another wall was 
erected, thus making 2 walls leading to the Pi- 
raeus (sometimes called ra cnctKy), with a narrow 
passage between them. There were therefore 3 
long walls in all ; hut the name of Long Walls 
seems to have been confined to the two leading to 
the Piraeus, while the one leading to Phalerum 
was distinguished by the name of the Phalenan 
Wall (t b 4 > aXypinby r e(x os )- The entire circuit of 
the walls was 1744- stadia (nearly 22 miles), of 
which 43 stadia (nearly 5£ miles) belonged to the 
city, 75 stadia (9^ miles) to the long walls, and 56£ 
(7 miles) to Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum. — 
1 Topography of the Acropolis or Upper City. 
The Acropolis, also called Cecropia from its re- 
puted founder, was a steep rock in the middle of 
the city, about 150 feet high, 1150 feet long, and 
500 broad : its sides were naturally scarped on all 
sides except the W. end. It was originally sur- 
rounded by an ancient. Cyclopian wall said to have 
been built by the Pelasgians ; at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war only the N. part of this wall 
remained, and this portion was still called the Pe- 
lasg’ic Wall ; while the S. part, which had been 
rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Cimonian Wall. 
On the W. end of the Acropolis, where access is 
alone practicable, were the magnificent Propyl aea, 
“ the Entrances,” built by Pericles, before the right 
wing of which was the small temple of Nficr? 
*A nr epos. The summit of the Acropolis was co- 
vered with temples, statues of bronze and marble, 
and various other works of art. Of the temples, 
the grandest was the Parthenon, sacred to the 
“ Virgin” goddess Athena ; and N. of the Parthe- 
non was the magnificent Erechtheum, containing 
3 separate temples, one of Athena Polias (IIoAlas), 
or the “ Protectress of the State,” the Erechtheum 
proper, or sanctuary of Erechtheus, and the Pan- 
drosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos, the daughter of 
Cecrops. Between the Parthenon and ErechthSum 
was the colossal statue of Athena Promachos 
(TlpSgaxos), or the M Fighter in the Front,” whose 
helmet and spear was the first object on the 
Acropolis visible from the sea.— *2. Topography 
of the Lower City. — The lower city was built 
in the plain round the Acropolis, but this plain 
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also contained several hills, especially in the S.W. 
part — Walls. The ancient walls embraced a 
much greater circuit than the modem ones. On 
the W. they included the hill of the Nymphs and 
the Pnyx, on the S. they extended a little beyond 
the Ilissus, and on the E. they crossed the llissus, 
near the Lyceum, which was outside the walls. — 
Oates. Their number is unknown, and the posi- 
tion of many of them is uncertain ; but the follow- 
ing list contains the most important. On the W. 
side were : — 1 . Dipylum (Anrv\ov, more anciently 
Opicuricu or Kcpa/u/ccu), the most frequented gate 
of the city, leading from the inner Ceramicus to 
the outer Ceramicus, and to the Academy. — 2. 
The Sacred Gate ( ai 'UpaX Uv\ ai) 9 where the sacred 
road to Eleusis began. — 3. The Knight's Gate ( ai 
*Iinr<£5es ir.), probably between the hill of the 
Nymphs and the Pnyx. — 4. The Piraean Gate 
(r) UetpaiK^ ir.), between the Pnyx and the Mu- 
seum, leading to the carriage road (ap.d^iros) be- 
tween the Long Walls to the Piraeus. — 5. Tim 
Melitian Gate (at MeAmScs 7r.), so called because 
it led to the demus Melite, within the city. On 
the S. side, going from W. to E. . — 6. The Gate of 
the Dead (at ‘H plat ir.) in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum, placed by many authorities on the N. 
Bide. — 7. The Jtonian Gate (ai Iroovtat ir. ), near the 
Ilissus, where the road to Phalerum began. On 
the E side, going from S. to N. : — 3. The Gate 
of Diocharcs (al A loxd-povs ir ), leading to the 
Lyceum. — 0. The Diomtan Gate (r\ Ato/xeia ir ), 
leading to Cynosarges and the demus Diomea On 
the N. side. — 10. The Acharman Gate (ai ’Axap- 
vi teal 7T.), leading to the demus Achamae — Chief 
Districts. The inner Ceramlcus (K spapeiKbs), or 
“ Potter’s Quarter,” m the W. of the city, extend- 
ing N. as far as the gate Dipvlum, by which it 
was sepaiated from the outer Ceramicus ; the S. 
part of the inner Ceramicus contained the Agora 
(ayopa), or “ market-place,” the only one m the city 
(for there were not 2 market-places, as some sup- 
pose), lying S.W. of the Acropolis, and between 
the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the 
Museum. The demus Melite, S. of the inner 
Ceramicus, and perhaps embracing the hill of the 
Museum. The demus Scambontdae, W. of the 
inner Ceramicus, between the Pnyx and the hill 
of the Nymphs. The Collytus , S. of Melite. Coe/e, 
a district S. of Collytus and the Museum, along 
the Ilissus, in which were the graves of Cimon 
and Thucydides. Limnac, a district E. of Melite 
and Collytus, between the Acropolis and the 
Ilissus. Diomea , a district in the E. of the city, 
near the gate of the same name and the Cyno- 
sarges. Agrae , a district S. of Diomea. — Hills. 
The Areop&gus (*A peiov rrdyos or *A peios ndyos), 
the “ Hill of Axes,” W. of the Acropolis, which 
gave its name to the celebrated council that held 
its sittings there (Diet, of Ant. s . «?.), was accessible 
on the S. side by a flight of steps cut out of the 
rock. The Hill of the Nymphs , N.W. of the 
Areopagus. The Pnyx (XlvvZ), a semicircular hill, 
S.W. of the Areopagus, where the assemblies of 
the people were held m earlier times, for afterwards 
the people usually met in the Theatre of Dionysus. 
(See Diet, of Ant. p. 440, b, 2d ed.) The Museum, 
S. of the Pnyx and the Areopagus, on which was 
the monument of Philopappus, and where the 
Macedonians built a fortress,— Streets. Of these 
we have little information. We read of the Piraean 
Street, which led from the Piraean gate to the 
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Agora ; of the Street of the Hermae, which ran 
along the Agora between the Stoa BaailSos and 
Stoa Poecile ; of the Street of the Tripods, on 
the E. of the Acropolis, &e. — Public B uildi ngs. 
1. Temples. Of these the most important was 
the Olympteum (*0\vg.vUiov), or Temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, S. E. of the Acropolis, near the 
Ilissus and the fountain Callirrhoe, which was long 
unfinished, and was first completed by Hadrian. 
Thcseum (%r\auov) or Temple of Theseus, on a 
hill N. of the Areopagus, now converted into the 
Museum of Athens. The Temple of Ares , S. of 
the Areopagus and W. of the Acropolis. Metroum 
(Mr 7 rpyov), or temple of the mother of the gods, 
E. of the Agora, and S. of the Acropolis, near the 
Senate House, and the Odeum of HerodeB Atticus. 
Besides these, there was a vast number of other 
temples m all parts of the city. — 2. The Senate 
House (ftovXevrripiov), at the S. end of the Agora. 
— 3. The Tholus (&6\os), a round building close 
to the Senate House, which sei ved as the new 
Prytaneum, m which the Prytanes took their 
meals and offered their sacrifices. (Did. of Ant . 
s.v) — 4. The Prytaneum (Upvravsiov), at the 
N E. foot of the Acropolis, where the Prytanes 
used more anciently to take their meals, and where 
the laws of Solon were preserved. — 5. Stoae 
(aroai ), or Halls , supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day, of which 
there were several in Athens. (Diet, of Ant. p. 944, 
2d ed.) In the Agora there were 3 ; the Stoa 
Basileus (oroa /3a ciKtios), the court of the Kmg- 
Archon, on the W. side of the Agora ; the Stoa 
Poecile, (orob. iroiKtArj), so called because it was 
adorned with fresco painting of the battle of Mara- 
thon by Polygnotus ; and the Stoa Eleuthei ms 
(crToa l\ev94pios ), or Hall of Zeus Elcuthcnus, 
both on the S. side of the Agora. — 6. Theatres. 
The Theatre of Dionysus, on the S E. slope of the 
Acropolis, was the great theatre of the state (Did. 
of Ant. p. 1120, 2d ed.) ; besides this there were 
three Odea (d>8ela), for contests m vocal and in- 
strumental music (Did of Ant. s. v.), an ancient 
one near the fountain Callirrhoe, a second built by 
Pericles, close to the theatre of Dionj-sus, on the 
S E. slope of the Acropolis, and a third built by 
Ilerodes Atticus, in honour of his wife Regilla, on 
the S.W. slope of the Acropolis, of which there 
are still considerable remains. — 7. Stadium (rh 
^rdHiov), S. of the Ilissus, m the distuct Agrae. — 
8. Monuments. The Monument of Atidromcus 
Cyrrhestes , formerly called the Tower of the Winds , 
an octagonal building N. of the Acropolis, still 
extant, was an horologium. (Diet, of Ant. p. G16, 2d 
ed.) The Choragic Monument of Lysiciates , fre- 
quently but erroneously called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes , still extant, in the Street of the 
Tripods. The Monument of Harmodius and Arts- 
toglton in the Agora, just before the ascent to the 
Acropolis. — Suburb*. The Outer Ceramicus (b 
KaKovjxsvos), N.W. of the city, was the finest 
suburb of Athens : here were buried the Athenians 
who had fallen in war, and at the further end of it 
was the Academia, 6 stadia from the city. Cyno- 
sarges (t5 Kvvbaapyes), E. of the city, before the 
gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to Hercules, 
where Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic 
school, taught. Lyceum (rb Aviceiov), S V E. of 
the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo 
LycStu, where Aristotle and the Peripatetics 
[ taught 
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AthSnae ('A .0r}pcu: Atenah), a seaport town of 
Pontus* named from its temple of Athena. 

Athenaeum (*A Q4\vouov), in general a temple of 
Athena, or any place consecrated to this goddess. 
The name was specially given to a school founded 
by the emperor Hadrian at Rome about a. d. 133, 
for the promotion of literary and scientific studies. 
It was in the neighbourhood of the forum, and at 
the foot of the Aventme Hill : it had a staff of 
professors paid by the government, and continued 
in repute till the 5th century of our era. (Did. 
of Ant. s . v ) — Athenaeum was also the name of 
a town in Arcadia, not far from Megalopolis, and 
of a place in Athamania in Epirus. 

Athenaeus (*A6^vatos). 1. A contemporary of 
Archimedes, the author of an extant work Tlepl 
M rjxayi}fidr<ay (on warlike engines), addressed to 
Marcellus (probably the conqueror of Syracuse) ; 
printed «in Thevenot’s Mathematici Veteres ; Paris, 
1693.— *2. A learned Greek grammarian, of Nau- 
cratis m Egypt, lived about a. d. 230, first at 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome. His extant 
work is entitled the Deipnosophistae (A cim/oao- 
<pt<rTal), i.e. the Banquet of the Learned , in 15 books, 
of which the first 2 books, and parts of the 3rd, 
11th, and 15th, exist only m an Epitome. The 
work may be considered one of the earliest col 
lections of what are called Ana, being an immense 
mass of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, 
and physicians, of facts m natural history, criti- 
cisms, and discussions on almost every conceivable 
subject, especially on Gastronomy. Athenaeus re- 
presents himself as describing to his friend Timo- 
crates, a full account of the conversation at a ban- 
quet at Rome, at which Galen, the physician, and 
Ulpian, the jurist, were among the guests. — Edi- 
tions. By Casaubon, Genev. 1597 ; by Schweig- 
hiiuser, Argentorati, 1801-1807 ; and by W. Dm- 
dorf. Lips. 1827. — 3. A celebrated physician, 
founder of the medical sect of the Pneumatici, was 
born at Attalla m Cilicia, and practised at Rome 
about A. i>. 50. 

Athena,g5ras ( AQn\vay6pas), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, converted to the Christian religion m the 
2d century of our aera, is the author of two extant 
works, An Apology for ChnMans , addressed to the 
emperors M. Aurelius and his son Commodus, and 
a treatise m defence of the tenet of the resurrection. 
— Editions. By Fell, Oxon. 1682; Rechenberg, 
Lips. 1684-85; Dechair, Oxon. 1706. 

Athenais ^Adrjvdis). 1 Surnamed Philostorgus , 
wife of Anobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, and 
mother of Anobarzanes III. — 2. Daughter of 
Leontius, afterwards named Eudocia. 

Athenlon ('AOtjvIwv), a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves m the 2nd servile war in 
Sicily, maintained his ground for some time suc- 
cessfully, and defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, but 
was at length conquered and killed m b. c. 101 by 
the consul M\ Aquillius. 

Athenfidorus (*A Brjv6tcapos). 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnamed Cordylto , was the keeper 
of the library at Pergamus, and afterwards removed 
to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at whose 
house he died. — 2. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, 
surnamed Canamtes , from Cana m Cilicia, the birth- 
place of his father, whose name was Sandon. He 
was a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and after- 
wards taught at Apollonia in Epirus, where the 
young Octavius (subsequently the emperor Au- 
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gustus) was one of his disciples. He accompanied 
the latter to Rome, and became one of his intimate 
friends and advisers. In his old age he returned 
to Tarsus, where he died at the age of 82. He 
was the author of several works which are not 
extant. — 3. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Age* 
sander of Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing 
the group of Laocoon. [Agesander.] 

Athesis (Adige or Etsch), rises in the Rhaetian 
Alps, reeenes the At&gis ( Eisach ), flows through 
Upper Italy past Verona, and falls into the 
Adriatic by many mouths. 

Athmone (’A dpovfu also 'AQpovia and y A Opovou ; 
*A6,uov€vs, fern. 'Adpovls), an Attic derails belong* 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, afterwards to the tribe 
Attalis. 

Athos ( v A6<yy, also’Aifew' : 'Admrri?: Haghion 
O) os, Monte Santo , i. e. Holy Mountain ), the 
mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, which 
projects from Chalcidice in Macedonia. At the 
extremity of the peninsula the mountain rises 
abruptly from the sea to a height of 6349 feet ; 
theie is no anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it was so dreaded by manners, that 
Xeixes had a canal cut through the isthmus, 
which connects the peninsula with the mainland, 
to afford a passage to his fleet. The isthmus is 
about mile across ; and there arc most distinct 
traces ot the canal to be seen in the present day ; 
so that we must not imitate the scepticism of 
Juvenal (x. 174), and of many modern writers, who 
refused to believe that the canal was ever cut. 
The peninsula contained several flourishing cities 
m antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels, whence it de- 
rives its modern name. In these monasteries some 
valuable MSS. of ancient authors have been dis- 
covered. 

Athrlbis (*A dpiiis), a city in the Delta of 
Egj pt ; capital of the Nomos Athnbit'>s. 

Atia, mother of Augustus. 

Atilia or Atillia Gens, the principal members 
of which are given under their surnames Calati- 
nus, Reg ulus, and Serranus. 

Atilicmus, a Roman lurist, who probably lived 
about a. d. 50, is referred to in the Digest. 

Anllus. 1. li., one of the earliest of the Roman 
jurists who gave public instruction in law, piobably 
lived about B. c. 100. He wrote commentaries 
on the laws of the Twelve Tables — 2. M , one of 
the early Roman poets, wrote both tragedies and 
comedies, but apparently a greater number of the 
latter than of the former. 

Atina (Atlnas, -atis : Alma), a town of the 
Volsci in Latium, afterwards a Roman colony. 

Atintanes (’A riuraves), an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia ; their country, 
Atmlama , was reckoned part of Macedonia. 

Atius Varus. [Varus.] 

Atlanticum M&re. [Ocean us.] 

Atlantis (’ArAavr/y, sc. urjaos), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island W. of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mount 
Atlas : it possessed a numerous population, and was 
adorned with every beauty ; its powerful primees 
invaded Africa and Europe, but were defeated/ by 
the Athenians and their allies: its inhabitants 
afterwards became wicked and impious, and ithe 
island was m consequence swallowed up m ithe 
ocean in a day and a night. This legend is given 
by Plato m the Timaeus , and is said to have b<eeu 
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related to Solon by the Egyptian priests. The 
Canary Islands, or the Azores, which perhaps were 
visited by the Phoenicians, may have given rise to 
the legend ; but some modern writers regard it as 
indicative of a vague belief in antiquity m the 
existence of the W. hemisphere. 

Atlas (*'ArAas), son of Iapetus and Clymene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He 
made war with the other Titans upon Zeus, and 
being conquered, was condemned to bear heaven 
on his head and hands : according to Homer Atlas 
bears the long columns which keep asunder heaven 
and earth. The myth seems to have arisen from 
the idea that lofty mountains supported the heaven. 
Later traditions distort the original idea still more, 
by making Atlas a man who was metamorphosed 
into a mountain. Thus Ovid (Met. iv. 626, seq.) re- 
lates that Perseus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, 
which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means 
of the head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, 
on which rested heaven with all its stars. Others 
go still further, and represent Atlas as a powerful 
king, who possessed great knowledge of the courses 
of the stars, and who was the first who taught men 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on his shoulders was 
regarded as a merely figurative mode of speaking. 
At first, the story of Atlas referred to one mountain 
only, which was believed to exist on the extreme 
boundary of the earth ; but, as geographical know- 
ledge extended, the name of Atlas was transferred 
to other places, and thus we read of a Mauretanian, 
Italian, Arcadian, and even of a Caucasian, Atlas 
The common opinion, howevei, was, that the 
heaven-bearing Atlas was m the N.W . of Africa. 
See below. Atlas was the father of the Pleiades 
by Pleionc or by Hespens ; of the Ilvades and 
Hesperides by Aethra ; and of Oenomaus and 
Maia by Sterope. Dione and Calypso, Uyas and 
Hesperus, are likewise called his children. — At - 
lantiades, a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, 
his grandson by Maia (comp. Mercun facunde 
nepos Atlantis , Hor. Carm.\ . 10), and Ilermaphro- 
ditus, son of Mercury. — Atlantias and Atlantis, a 
female descendant of Atlas, especially the Pleiads 
and Hyads. 

Atlas Mous (*A tAcis: Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range which covers 
the surface of N. Africa between the Mediterra- 
nean and Great Desert (Sahara), on the N. and S , 
and the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis on the W . 
and E. ; the mountain chains S.E. of the Lesser 
Syrtis, though connected with the Atlas, do not 
properly belong to it, and were called by other 
names. The N. and S. ranges of this system were 
distinguished by the names of Atlas Minor and 
Atlas Major, and a distinction was made between 
the 3 regions into which they divided the country. 
[Africa, p. 23, a.] 

Atossa ("ATocr<ra), daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
successively of her brother Cambyses, of Smerdis 
the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspis, over whom 
she possessed great influence. She bore Darius 4 
sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemenes,and Hystaspes. 

Atrae or Hatra ("A Tpai, ra W A rpa : 'Arpqvds, 
Atrenus : Hadr , S.W. of Mosul), a strongly forti- 
fied city on a high mountain in Mesopotamia, in- 
habited by people of the Arab race. 

Sempronius, Atratlnus. 1. A., consul b. c. 
497 and 491.-2. L., consul 444 and censor 443. 
—3. C., consul 423, fought unsuccessfully against 
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the Volscians, and was in consequence condemned 
to pay a heavy fine. — 4. L., accused M. Caelius 
Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 57. 

Atrax C'ATpol: *Arpdxios), a town in Pelas- 
giotis in Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so 
called from the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus 
and Bura, and father of HippodamXa and Caenis. 

Atrebates, a people in Gallia Belgica, in the 
modem Artois, which is a corruption of their name. 

In Caesar’s time (b. c. 57) they numbered 15,000 
warriors : their capital was Nemetocenna. Part 
of them crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
m the upper valley of the Thames, Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire. 

Atreus (’ATpeus), son of Pelops and Hippodamla, 
grandson of Tantalus, and brother of Thyestes and 
Nicippe. [Pelops.] He was first married to 
Cleola, by whom he became the father of Plls- 
thenes ; then to Aeropc, the widow of his son 
Plisthenes, who was the mother of Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by Plisthenes or by 
Atreus [Agamemnon]; and lastly to Pelopia, the 
daughter of his brother Thyestes. The tragic fate 
of the house of Tantalus afforded ample materials 
to the tragic poets of Greece, who relate the details 
in various ways. In consequence of the murder o-f 
their half-brother Chrysippus, Atreus and Thyestes 
were obliged to take to flight ; they were hospi- 
tably received at Mycenae ; and, after the death 
of Eury8theus, Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Thyestes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus, and 
was in consequence banished by his brother : from 
his place of exile he sent Plisthenes, the son of 
Atreus, whom he had brought up as his own child, 

I in older to slay Atreus ; but Plisthenes fell by the 
hands of Atreus, who did not know that he was 
his own son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, 
pretending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed their 
flesh before their father at a banquet, who unwit- 
tingly partook of the horrid meal. Thyestes fled 
with hoiror, and the gods cursed Atreus and his 
house. The kingdom of Atreus was now visited 
by famine, and the oracle advised Atreus to call 
back Thyestes. Atreus, who went out m search 
of him, came to king Thesprotus, and as he did 
not find him there, he married his third wife, Pc- 
lopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom Atreus be- 
lieved to be a daughter of Thesprotus. Pelopia 
was at the time with child by her own father. 
This child, Acgisthus, afterwards slew Atreus 
because the latter had commanded him to slay his 
own father Thyestes. [Aegisthus.] The treasury 
of Atreus and his sons at Mycenae, which is men- 
tioned by Pausamas, is believed by some to exist 
still ; but the rums which remain are above ground, 
whereas Pausanias speaks of the building as under- 
ground. 

Atria. [Adria.] 

Atrides (’A rpelSrjs), a descendant of Atreus, 
especially Agamemnon and Menelaus. . 

Atrop&tene (*ArpoiraTv*di), or Media Atropatia 
( *ArpovraTla or -os MrjSta), the N.W. part of 
Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after Atro- 
piUes, a native of the country, who, having been 
made its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent alike 
of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the Romans, 
but was at last subdued by the Parthians. 

Atrop&tes ('At poicdr-qs), a Persian satrap, fought 
at the battle of Gaugamela, b.c. 331, and after 
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the death of Darios, was made satrap of Media by 
Alexander. His daughter was married to Per- 
diccas in 824 ; and he received from his father-in- 
law, after Alexander’s death, the province of the 
Greater Media. In the N.W. of the country, 
called after him Media Atropatene, he established 
an independent kingdom, which continued to exist 
down to the time of the emperor Augustus. 

Atropos. [Moirae.] 

Atta, T. Quintlus, a Roman comic poet, died 
n.c. 78. His surname Atta was given him from 
a defect in his feet, to which circumstance Horace 
probably alludes (Ep. 11 . 1. 79). His plays were 
very popular, and were acted even in the time of 
Augustus. 

Attagmus (? Arrotr/ivos) 9 son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, b.c. 480. 
After the battle of Pl&taeae (479) the other Greeks 
required Attaginus to be delivered up to them, but 
he made his escape. 

Attalia ('ArraXua, ’ArraXedmjs or -arfe). — 
1. A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira (’A yp6- ■ 
ctga). — 2. ( Laara\ a city on the coast of Pam- 
philia, near the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, 
founded by Attalus II. Philadelphus, and subdued 
by the Romans under P. Scrvihus Isauricus. 

Attalus (^ArraXos). 1. A Macedonian, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b. c. 337. 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of the 
latter, was put to death by his order m Asia Minor, 
whither Philip had previously sent him to secure 
the Greek cities to his cause —2. Son of Andro- 
menes the Stymphaean, and one of Alexander's 
officers ; after the death of Alexander (b. c. 323), 
he served under Perdiccas, whose sister, Atalante, 
he had married ; and after the death of Perdiccas 
(321), he joined Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas ; 
but their united forces were defeated in Pisidia by 
Antigonus in 320. — 3. Kings of Pergamus. — (I.) 
Son of Attalus, a brother of Philetaerus, succeeded 
his cousin, Eumenes I., and reigned b. c. 241 — 197. 
He took part with the Romans against Philip and 
the Achaeans. He was a wise and just prince, and 
was distinguished by his patronage of literature. — 
(II.) Surnamed Philadelphus, , 2nd son of Attalus I., 
succeeded his brother Eumenes II., and reigned 
159 — 138. Like his father he was an ally of the 
Romans, and he also encouraged the arts and 
sciences. — (III.) Surnamed PhUomctor , son of 
Eumenes II. and Stratonice, succeeded his uncle 
Attalus II., and reigned 138 — 133. He is known 
to ns chiefly for the extravagance of his conduct 
and the murder of his relations and friends. In 
his will, he made the Romans his heirs ; but his 
kingdom was claimed by Anstonicus. [Aristo- 
njcus.] — 4. Roman emperor of the West, was 
raised to the throne by Alaric, but was deposed by 
the latter, after a reign of one year (a. d. 409, 410), 
on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice. 
—5. A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was one of the teachers of the philosopher 
Seneca, who speaks of him in the highest terms. 

Attegfta, a town in Hispania Baetica, of uncer- 
tain site. 

Atthis or Attis ('ArOts or ‘'Arris), daughter of 
Ctanaus, from whom Attica was believed to have 
derived its name. The two birds into which Phi- 
lomele and her sister Procne were metamorphosed, 
were likewise called Attis. 

AttlM Of 'Amici, *c. ri), a division of Greece, 
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has the form of a triangle, two sides of which are 
washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third is 
separated from Boeotia on the N. by the mountains 
Cithaeron and Pames. Megans, which bounds it 
on the N.W., was formerly a part of Attica. In 
ancient times it was called Acte and Actice (*A tcrfi 
and ‘AicTiKi), or the “coastland” [Acte], from 
which the later form Attica is said to have been 
derived : but according to traditions it denved its 
name from Atthis , the daughter of the mythical 
king Cranaus ; and it is not impossible that Att-ica 
may contain the root Att or Aik, which we find in 
Atthis and Aihenae. Attica js divided by many 
ancient writers into 3 districts. 1. The Highlands 
(?| SiaKpla, also dpetvh ‘Amici), the N.E. of the 
country, containing the range of Pames and ex- 
tending S. to the promontory Cynosura : the only 
level part of this district was the small plain of 
Marathon opening to the sea. 2. The Plain (fl 
rb vlSioy), the N.W. of the country, in- 
cluded both the plain round Athens and the plain 
round Eleusis, and extended S. to the promontory 
Zoster. 3. The Sea-coast District (i irapaX'ux) 9 
the S. part of the county, terminating m the pro- 
montory Sunium. Besides these 3 divisions we 
also read of a 4th, The Midland District (petrdyaia), 
still called Mesogia , an undulating plain in the 
middle of the country, bounded by M. Pentelicus 
on the N., M. Hymettus on the W., and the sea 
on the E. The soil of Attica is not very fer- 
tile : the greater part of it is not adapted for 
growing corn ; but it produces olives, figs, and 
grapes, especially the 2 former, in great perfection 
The country is dry : the chief river is the Cephis- 
sus, which rises m Pames and flows through the 
Athenian plain. The abundance of wild flowers 
in the country made the honey of M. Hymettus 
very celebrated in antiquity. Excellent marble 
was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, 
N.E. of Athens, and a considerable supply of silver 
from the mines of Laurium near Sumum. The 
area of Attica, including the island of Salamis, 
which belonged to it, contained between 700 and 
800 square miles ; and its population m its flou- 
rishing period was probably about 500,000, of 
which nearly 4-5ths were slaves. Attica is said 
to have been originally inhabited by Pelasgians. 
Its most ancient political division was into 12 
mdependent states, attributed to Cecrops, who 
according to some legends came from Egypt. Sub- 
sequently Ion, the grandson of llellen, divided the 
people into 4 tribes, Geleontcs , Hoplkes, Argades , 
and Aegicores ; and Theseus, who united the 12 
independent states of Attica into one political body, 
and made Athens the capital, again divided the 
nation into 3 classes, the Eupatndae , Geomori, and 
Demiurgt. Clisthenes (b. c. 510) abolished the 
old tribes and created 1 0 new ones, according tef a 
geographical di\ision : these tribes were subdivided 
into 174 demi or townships. (For details, see 
Diet of Ant, art. Tnbus.) 

Attlcus Her odes, TibMus Claudius, a cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, bom about a. d. 104, at 
Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athens and at Rome, and his school was frequented 
by the most distinguished men of the age. The 
future emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus were 
among his pupils, and Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship in 143. He possessed immense 
wealth, a great part of which he spent in embel- 
lishing Athena He died at the age of 76, in 180. 
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He wrote numerous works, none of which have 
come down to us, with the exception of an oration, 
entitled IRpi noXtrelat, the genuineness of which, 
however, is very doubtful It is printed m the 
collections of the Greek orators, and by Fiorillo, 
in Hcrodis A ttici quae mpersunt , Lips. 1801. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius, a Roman cques, bom 
at Rome, B c 109. His proper name after his 
adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother of his mother, 
was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His sur- 
name, Atticus, was given him on account of his 
long residence in Athens and his intimate acquain- 
tance with the Greek language and literature. He 
was educated along with L. Torquatus, the younger 
C. Manus, and M. Cicero. Soon after the break- 
ing out of the civil war between Marius and Sulla, 
he resolved to take no part in the contest, and ac- 
cordingly removed to Athens. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he kept aloof from all political 
affau’B, and thus lived on the most intimate terms 
with the most distinguished men of all parties. 
He was equally the friend of Caesar and Pompey, 
of Brutus and Cassius, of Antony and Augustus ; 
but his most intimate friend was Cicero, whose corre- 
spondence with him, beginning m 68 and continued 
down to Cicero’s death, is one of the most valuable 
remains of antiquity. He purchased an estate at 
Buthrotum m Epirus, in which place, as well as at 
Athens and Rome, he spent the greater part of 
his time, engaged in literary pursuits and commer- 
cial undertakings. He died in 3*2, at the age of 
77, of voluntaiy starvation, when lie found that he 
was attacked by an incurable illness. His wife 
Pilia, to whom he was married in 56, when he was 
53 years of age, bore him only one child, a daughter, 
Pomponia or Caecilia, whom Cicero sometimes calls 
Attica and Atticula. She was married in the 
life-time of hei father to M. Vipsanms Agnppa. 
The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, was married to 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator. The life of 
Atticus by Cornelius Nepos is to be regarded rather 
as a paneg) nc upon an intimate friend, than strictly 
speaking a biogiaphy. In philosophy Atticus be- 
longed to the Epicurean sect. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole circle of Greek and 
Roman literature. So high an opinion was en- 
tertained of his taste and critical acumen, that 
many of his friends, especially Cicero, were accus- 
tomed to send him their works for revision and 
correction. None of his own writmgs have come 
down to us. 

At&la (*ArT^\ay or ’ArriAay, German, Etzel, 
Hungarian, JSthele ), king of the Huns, attained m 
a. d. 434, with his brother Bleda (in German 
Blodel ), to the sovereignty of all the northern tribes 
between the frontier of Gaul and the frontier of 
China, and to the command of an army of at least 
500,000 barbarians. He gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole ancient 
world, which ultimately expressed itself by affixing 
to his name the well-known epithet of “ the Scourge 
of God. M His career divides itself into two parts. 
The first (a. d. 445— -450) consists of the ravage 
of the Eastern empire between the Euxine and the 
Adriatic and the negotiations with Theodosius II., 
which followed upon it. They were ended by a 
treaty which ceded to Attila a large territory S. 
of the Danube and an annual tribute. The second 
part of his career was the invasion of the Western 
empire (450 — 452). He crossed the Rhine at 
Stnuwburg, but was defeated at Chalons by Aetius, 
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and Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, in 451. He 
then crossed the Alps, and took Aquileia in 452, 
after a siege of 3 months, but he did not attack 
Rome, in consequence, it is said, of his interview 
with Pope Leo the Great. He recrossed the Alps 
towards the end of the year, and died in 453, on 
the night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, va- 
riously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth,by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel. In person Attila was, like 
the Mongolian race in general, a short thickset 
man, of stately gait, with a large head, dark com- 
plexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald with the 
exception of a few white hairs, his eyes small, but 
of great brilliancy and quickness. 

Attilius. [Atilius.] 

Attius. [Accius.] 

Attius or Attus Navius. [Navius.] 

Attlus Tullius. [Tullius.] 

Aturia (’ Arovpla ). [Assyria.] 

Aturus (Adour\ a river in Aquitania, rises in 
the Pyrenees and flows through the territory of 
the Tarbelh into the ocean. 

Atymnius (’Arvfxvios or y ATi//m>s), son of Zeus 
and Cassiopea, a beautiful bov, beloved by Sarpe- 
don. Others call him son of Phoenix. 

Atys, Attys, Attes, Attis, or Attin ( y A tvs, 
‘'Array, y Arr7jy, y Arny, oi ’'Amy). 1. Son of 

Nana, and a beautiful shepherd oi the Phrygian 
town, Celaenae. He was beloved by Cybele, but 
as «he proved unfaithful to her, he was thrown by 
her into a state of madness, in which he unmanned 
lumself. Cybele thereupon changed him into a 
fir-tree, which henceforth became sacred to her, 
and she commanded that, in future, her pnests 
Bhould be eunuchs. Such is the account in Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 221), but his story is related differently 
by other writers. Atys was worshipped in the 
temples of Cybele in common with this goddess. 
His worship appears to have been introduced into 
Greece at a comparatively late period. It is pro- 
bable that the mythus of Atys represents the two- 
fold character of nature, the male and female con- 
centrated m one. — 2. Son of Manes, king of the 
Maeornans, from whose son Lydus, his son and 
successor, the Maeornans were afterwards called 
Lydians. — 3. A Latin chief, son of Alba, and 
father of Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived 
its origin, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side.— 4. Son of 
Croesus, slam by Adrastus. 

Aufidena (Aufidenas, -litis : Alfidena ), a town 
in Samniura on the river Sagrus. 

AufXdius. 1. On., a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cicero for the equanimity with which 
he bore blindness, was quaestor b. c. 119, tnbunus 
plebis, 114, and finally praetor 108.— 2. T., a 
jurist, quaestor b. c. 86, and afterwards propraetor 
m Asia. — 3. Bassos. [Bassus.] — 4. Lnrco. 
[Lurco.] —5. Orestes. [Orestes.] 

Aofldos (O/anto), the principal river of Apulia, 
rises in the Apennines in the territory of the Ilir- 
pmi in Sammum, flows at first with a rapid current 
(hence violens and acer, Hor. Carm. lii, 30. 10, 
Sat. i. 1 . 58), and then more slowly (stagna Aufida, 
Sil. Ital x. 171) into the Adriatic. Venusia,the 
birth-place of Horace, was on the AufiAus. 
Aug&rus. [Acbarus.] 

Aug# or Augia (Atiyn or Afryeia), daughter of 
Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athena, and 
mother by Hercules of Tblephus. She afterward? 
married Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 
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Auggaa or AugXM (A irydas or A byelas), son of 
Phorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
EpSans in Elis. He had a herd of 3000 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. 
It was one of the labours imposed upon Hercules 
by Eurystheus to cleanse these stalls m one day. 
As a reward the hero was to receive the tenth part 
of the oxen ; hut when he had accomplished his 
task by leading the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stables, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. Hercules thereupon killed him and his 
sons, with the exception of Phyleus, who was 
placed on the throne of his father. Another tra- 
dition represents Augeas as dying a natural death 
at an advanced age, and as receiving heroic honours 
from Oxylus. 

AugHa (rh Atfyt\a: Avjilah ), an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Africa, about 3£° S. of Cyrene, and 
10 days’ journey W. of the Oasis of Amnion, 
abounding in date palms, to gather the fruit of 
which a tribe of the Nasamones, called Augilae 
(A i>yl\at), resorted to the Oasis, which at other 
times was uninhabited. 

Augurinus, Genuclus. 1. T., consul n. c. 451, 
and a member of the first deccravirate in the same 
year — 2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
445. 

Augurinus, Minucius. 1. M., consul b. c. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the de- 
fence of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial in 
491, but was unable to obtain his acquittal. — 2. 
L., consul 458, carried on war against the Aequians, 
and was surrounded by the enemy on Mt. Algidus, 
but was delivered by the dictator Cincinnatus. — 
3 . L., was appointed praefect of the corn-market 
( pracf ectus annonae) 439, as the people weie suf- 
fering fiom grievous famine. The ferment occa- 
sioned by the assassination of Sp. Maelius in this 
year was appeased by AugurmuB, who is said to 
have gone over to the plebs from the patricians, 
and to have been chosen by the tribunes one of 
their body. Augurinus lowered the price of corn 
in 3 market days, fixing as the maximum an as for 
a modius. The people m their gratitude presented 
him with an ox having its horns gilt, and erected 
astatue to his honour outside the PoitaTrigemma, 
for which every body subscribed an ounce of brass. 

Augusta, the name of several towns founded or 
colonised by Augustus. 1 A. Asturlca. [A st tr- 
uss ] — 2. A. Emerita (Merida), m Lusitania 
on the Anas ( Guadiana), colonised by Augustus 
with the veterans (emeriti) of the 5th and 10th 
legions, was a place of considerable importance. — 
3. A. Firma. [Astjgi.]— 4. A Praetoria ( A osia), 
a town of the Salassi m Upper Italy, at the foot of 
the Graian and Pennine Alps, colonised by Augus- 
tus with soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. The 
modem town still contains many Roman remains : 
the most important of which are the town gates and 
a triumphal arch.— 8. A Rauracorum (Augst), 
the capital of the Rauraci, colonised-, by Mu- 
natnis Plancus under Augustus, was on the left of 
the Rhine near the modern Hade : the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre are still to be seen. — 6. A 
Suessonum (Soussons), the capital of the Suessones 
in Gallia Belgica, probably the Noviodunum of 
Caesar. — 7. A. Taurinorum (Turin), more an- 
ciently called Taurada, the capital of the Taurini 
on the P®, was an important town in the time of 
Hannibal, and was colonised by Augustus. — 8 . 
Trevirorum. [Treviri.] — 9. Tricastinorum 
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(Aouste), the capital of the Tricastlni in Gallia 
Narbonensis. — 10. A VindSlIcorum (Augsburg), 
capital of Vindelicia or Rhaetia Secunda on the 
Licus (Lech), colonised byDrusus under Augustus, 
after the conquest of Rhaetia, about B. c. 14. 

Augustinus, Aurelius, usually called 8t. 
Augustine, the most illustrious of the Latin 
fathers, was bom a. n. 354, at Tagaste, an in- 
land town in Numidia. His mother was a sin- 
cere Christian, who exerted herself m training up 
her son in the practice of piety, but for a long time 
without effect. He studied rhetoric at Carthage, 
where he embraced the Manichaean heresy, to 
which he adhered for 9 years. He afterwards be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage, but m 383 
I he went to Italy, and m Milan was led by the 
preaching and conversation of Ambrose to abandon 
his Manichaean errors and embrace Christianity. 
He was baptized by Ambrose m 387, and then re- 
turned to Africa, where he passed the next 3 years 
m seclusion, devoting himself to religious exercises. 
In 391 he was ordamed a priest by Valerius, then 
bishop of Hippo, and in 395 he was ordained 
bishop of Hippo. His history, from the time of 
his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so closely im- 
plicated with the Donatistic and Pelagian contro- 
versies, that it would be impracticable to pursue 
its details within our limits. He died at Hippo in 
430, when the city was besieged by the Vandals. 
Of his numerous works the 2 most interesting are : 
1. His Confessions , in 13 books, wntten in 397, con- 
taining an account of his early life. 2. De Civitate 
Dei y in 22 books, commenced about 413, and not 
finished before 426. The first 10 books contain a 
refutation of the various systems of false religion, 
the last 12 present a systematic view of the true 
religion. — The best edition of the collected works 
of Augustine is the Benedictine, 11 vols. fol. Paris, 
1679—1700. 

Augustobona (Troyes), afterwards called Tri- 
cassae , the capital of the Tricasn or Tncasses in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Augustodunum [Bibracte ] 

Augustonemetum. [Arverni.] 

Augustorltum. [Lkmovicks ] 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, was bora on 
the 23rd of September, b. c. 63, and was the son 
of C. Octavius by Atia, a daughter of Julia, the 
sister of C. Julius Caesar. His ongnuJ name was 
C. Octavius , and, after his adoption bv his great- 
uncle, C. Julius Caesar Octarmnus , but for the 
sake of brevity we shall call him Augustus, though 
this was only a title given him by the senate and 
the people in 27, to express their veneration for 
him. Augustus lost Ins father at 4 years of age, 
but his education was conducted with great care 
by his grandmother Julia, and by his mother 
and step-father, L. Marcius Philippus, whom his 
mother married soon after his father’s death. 
C. Julius Caesar, who had no male issue, also 
watched over his education with solicitude. He 
joined his uncle in Spam m 45, m the campaign 
against the sons of Pompey, and m the course of 
the same year was sent by Caesar to Apollonia in 
Illyncum, where some legions were stationed, that 
he might acquire a more thorough practical training 
in military affairs, and at the same time prosecute 
his studies. He was at Apollonia, when the 
news reached him of his uncle’s muidcr at Rome 
in March 44, arid he forthwith set out for Italy, 
accompanied by Agrippa and a few other friends. 
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On landing near Brundusium at the beginning of the parts of the empire W. of the town of Scodra 
April, he heard that Caesar had adopted him in in Illyricum, and Antony the E. provinces, while 
his testament and made him his heir. He now Italy was to belong to them in common. Antony 
assumed the name of Caesar, and was so saluted married Octavia, the sister of Augustus, in order to 
by the troops. On reaching Home about the cement their alliance. In 39 Augustus concluded 
beginning of May he demanded nothing but the a peace with Sex. Pompey, whose fleet gave him 
private property which Caesar had left him, but the command of the sea, and enabled him to pre- 
declared that he was resolved to avenge the vent corn from reaching Rome. But this peace 
murder of his benefactor. The state of parties at was only transitory. As long as Pompey was m- 
Rome was most perplexing ; and one cannot but dependent, Augustus could not hope to obtain the 
admire the extraordinary tact and prudence which dominion of the West, and he therefore eagerly 
Augustus displayed, and the skill with which a availed himself of the pretext that Pompey allowed 
youth of barely 20 contrived to blind the most ex- piracy to go on in the Mediterranean, for the pur- 
perienced statesmen in Rome, and eventually to pose of declaring war against him. In 30 the 
carry all his designs into effect.. Augustus had to contest came to a final issue. The fleet of Augus- 
contend against the republican party as well as tus, under the command of M. Agnppa, gained a 
against Antony ; for the latter foresaw that Au- decisive victory over that of Pompey, who aban- 
gustus would stand in the way of his views, and doned Sicily and fled to Asia. Lepidus, who had 
had theiefore attempted, though without success, landed in Sicily to support Augustus, was impatient 
to prevent Augustus from accepting the inheritance of the subordinate part which he had hitherto 
which his uncle had left him. Augustus, there- played, and claimed the island for himself • but he 
fore, resolved to crush Antony first as the more was easily subdued by Augustus, stripped of his 
dangerous of his two enemies, and accordingly power, and sent to Rome, where he resided for the 
made overtures to the republican party. These remainder of his life, being allowed to retain the 
were so well received, especially when 2 legions dignity of pontifex maximus. In 35 and 34 Au- 
went over to him, that the senate conferred upon gustus was engaged in war with the Illyrians and 
him the title of praetor, and sent him with the 2 Dalmatians. Meantime, Antony had repudiated 
consuls of the year, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hir- Octavia, and had alienated themmdsof the Roman 
tius, to attack Antony, who was besieging D. people by his arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
Brutus in Mutina. Antony was defeated and ob- in tho East. Augustus found that the Romans 
liged to fly across the Alps ; and the death of the were quite prepared to desert his rival, and ac- 
2 consuls gave Augustus the command of all their cordmgly m 32 the senate declared war against 
troops. The senate now became alarmed, and Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon only as her 
determined to prevent Augustus from acquiring infatuated slave. The remainder of the year was 
further power. But he soon showed that he did occupied by preparations for war on both sides. In 
not intend to become the senate’s servant. Sup- the spring of 31 Augustus passed over to Epirus, 
ported by his troops he marched upon Rome and and in September in the same year his fleet gained 
demanded the consulship, which the terrified senate a brilliant victory over Antony’s near the promon- 
was obliged to give him. He was elected to the tory of Actium in Acamama. In the following 
office along with Q. Pedius, and the murderers of year (30) Augustus sailed to Egypt. Antony and 
the dictator were outlawed. He now marched Cleopatra, who had escaped m salety from Actium, 
into the N. of Italy, professedly against Antony, put an end to their lives to avoid falling into the 
who had been joined by Lepidus, and who was hands of the conqueror ; and Augustus now became 
descending fiom the Alps along with the latter at the undisputed master of the Roman world. He 
the head of 1 7 legions. Augustus and Antony returned to Rome in 29, and after restoring order 
now became reconciled ; and it was agreed that m all parts of the government he proposed m the 
the empire should be divided between Augustus, senate to lay down his powers, but pretended to be 
Antony, and Lepidus, under the title of tnumvm prevailed upon to remain at the head of affairs for 
rei publicae constituendae, and that this arrangement 10 years longer. This plan was afterwards re- 
fihould last for the next 5 years. They published peated several times, and he apparently allowed 
a prosenpito or list of all their enemies, whose lives himself to be always persuaded to retain his power 
were to be sacrificed and their property confiscated : either for 10 or 5 years more. He declined all 
upwards of 2000 equites and 300 senators were put honours and distinctions which were calculated to 
to death, among whom was Cicero. Soon afterwards remind the Romans of kingly power ; but he ac- 
Augustus and Antony crossed over to Greece, and cepted in 33 the impenum proconsulate and the 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at the decisive battle tnbunitia poteslas for life, by which Ins inviolabi- 
of Philippi m 42, by which the hopes of the re- lity was legally established, while by the impenum 
publican party were ruined. The triumvirs there- proconsulare he became the highest authority m all 
upon made a new division of the provinces. Lepidus the Roman provinces. On the death of Lepidus 
obtained Africa, and Augustus returned to Italy to in 12 he became pontifex maximus ; but though 
reward his veterans with the lands he had pro- he had thus united m his own person all the great 
xnised them. Here a new war awaited him (41), offices of state, yet he was too prudent to show to 
excited by Fulvia, the wife of Antony. She was the Romans by any display of authority that he 
supported by L. Antonius, the consul and brother was the sole master. He had no ministers, in our 
of the triumvir, who threw himself into the forti- sense of the word ; but on state matters, which he 
fled town of Perusia, which Augustus succeeded m did not choose to be discussed in public, he con* 
taking in 40. Antony now made preparations for suited his personal friends. C. Cilnius Maecenas, 
war, but the opportune death of Fulvia led to a M. Vipsanius Agrippa, M. Valerius Messalla Cor- 
reconciliation between the triumvirs, who concluded vinus, and Asimus Pollio. The people retained 
a peace at Brundusium. A new division of the their republican privileges, though they were mere 
provinces was again made : Augustas obtained all forms * they still met In their assemblies, and 
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elected consul* and other magistrates ; but only 
such persons were elected as had been proposed or 
recommended by the emperor. The almost unin- 
terrupted festivities, games, distributions of com, 
and the like, made the people forget the sub- 
stance of their republican freedom, and obey con- 
tentedly their new ruler. The wars of Augustus 
were not aggressive, but were chiefly undertaken 
to protect the frontiers of the Homan dominions. 
Host of them were carried on by his relations and 
friends, but he conducted some of them in person. 
Thus, m 27, he attacked the warlike Cantabri and 
Astures m Spain, whose subjugation, however, was 
not completed till 19 by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily and Greece, and spent the 
winter following at Samos. Next year (20) he 
went to Syria, where he received from Phraates, 
the Parthian monarch, the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken from Crassus and Antony. 
In 16 the Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower 
Rhine by some German tribes ; whereupon Augus- 
tus went himself to Gaul, and spent 4 years there, 
to regulate the government of that province, and to 
make the necessary preparations for defending it 
against the Germans. In 9 he again went to Gaul, 
where he received German ambassadors, who sued 
for peace ; and from this time forward, he does not 
appear to have again taken any active part m the 
wars that were carried on. Those in Germany 
were the most formidable, and lasted longer than 
the reign of Augustus. He died at Nola, on the 
29th of August, a. d. 14, at the nge of 76. Augus- 
tus was first married, though only nominally, to 
Clodia, a daughter of Clodius and Fulvia. His 2nd 
wife, Scribonia, bore him his only daughter, Julia 
His 3rd wife was Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tibe- 
rius Nero. Augustus had at first fixed on M. 
Marcellus as his successor, the son of his sister 
Octavia, who was married to his daughter Julia 
After his death Julia was married to Agrippa. and 
her 2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, were now 
destined by Augustus as his successors. On the 
death of these 2 youths, Augustus was persuaded to 
adopt Tiberius, the son of Livia, and to make him 
his colleague and successor. [Tiberius.] 

AugustiHus, Romulus, last Roman emperor of 
the West, was placed upon the throne by his father 
Orestes (a. d. 475), after the latter had deposed 
the emperor Julius Nepos. L 476 Oiestes was 
defeated by Odoacer and put to death : Romulus 
Augustulus was allowed to live, but was deprived 
of the sovereignty. 

Aulerei, a powerful Gallic people dwelling be- 
tween the Sequana (Sane) and the Liger ( Loire ), 
were divided into 3 great tribes. 1. A Efroro- 
vlees, near the coast on the left bank of the Seme 
in the modem Normandy : their capital was Me- 
diolanum, afterwards called Eburoviccs {Evreux). 
—2. A. Cenomani, S.W. of the preceding near 
the Liger : their capital was Subdinnum (le Mans). 
At an early period some of the Cenomani crossed 
the Alps and settled in Upper Italy.— 3. A. Bran- 
AOvSces, E of the Cenomani near the Aedui, 
whose clients they were. The Diabhntes men- 
tioned by Caesar are said by Ptolemy to have been 
likewise a branch of the Aulerei. 

Aulis (A b\ls\ a harbour in Bceotia on the Eu- 
ripus, where the Greek fleet assembled before sail- 
ing against Troy : it had a temple of Artemis. 

Atuon (PJj\<av : A&a«i4t7j$). L A district and 
town ©ft the borders of Elis and Messenia, with a 
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temple of Aesculapius, who hence had the surname 
Aulomus. —2. A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
on the Strymonic gulf.— 3. ( Melons ), a fertile 
valley near Tarentum celebrated for its wine (ami- 
cus Avion ferixLx Baccho, Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 18). 

Auranltis (A bpavtns : Hatiran ), a district S. of 
Damascus and E. of Itnraea and Batanaea, on the 
E. side of the Jordan, belonging either to Palestine 
or to Arabia. 

Aurea Cherson§sns (if Xpvtrrj Xepodvyaos), the 
name given by the late geographers to the Malay 
Peninsula. They also mention an Aurea Regio 
beyond the Ganges, which is supposed to be the 
country round Ava. 

Aurelia, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by whom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters. She carefully 
watched over the education of her children, and 
always took a lively interest m the success of her 
son. She died in b. c. 54, while Caesar was in 
Gaul. 

Aurelia Gens, plebeian, of which the most im- 
portant members are given under their family 
names. Cotta, Orestes, and Scatjrus. 

Aurelia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
first objected to marry him, because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

Aurelia Via, the great coast road from Rome to 
Transalpine Gaul, at first extended no further than 
Pisae, but was afterwards continued along the 
coast to Genua and Forum Juki m Gaul. 

Aureliani. [Genabum ] 

Aurelianus, Roman emperor, a. d. 270 — 275, 
was bom about A. n. 212, at Sirmium m Pannonia. 
He entered the army as a common soldier, and by 
his extraordinary bravery was raised to offices of 
trust and honour by Valerian and Claudius II. 
On the death of the latter, he was elected emperor 
by the legions at Sirmium. His reign presents a 
succession of brilliant exploits, which restored for a 
while their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. 
He first defeated the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging Pannonia. 
He next gained a great victory over the Alemanni 
and other German tnbes ; but they succeeded 
notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. Near 
Placentia they defeated the Romans, but were 
eventually overcome by Auielian m two decisive 
engagements m Umbria. After crushing a for- 
midable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian next turned 
his arms against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and carried with him to 
Rome. [Zenobia ] On his return to Italy he 
marched to Alexandria and put Firmus to death, 
who had assumed the title of emperor. He then 
proceeded to the West, where Gaul, Britain, and 
Spam were still in the hands of Tetncus, who had 
been declared emperor a short time before the 
death of Galhenus. Tetricus surrendered to Au- 
relian in a battle fought near Chalons. [Tetricus.] 
The emperor now devoted his attention to domestic 
improvements and reforms. Many works of public 
utility were commenced • the most important of all 
was the erection of a new line of strongly fortified 
walls, embracing a much more ample circuit than 
the old ones, which had long since fallen into ruin ; 
but this vast plan was not completed until the 
reign of Probus. After a short residence m tk# 
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city, Aurelian visited the provinces onfthe Danube. 
He now entirely abandoned Dacia, which had 
been first conquered by Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, as m the time of Au- 
gustus, the boundary of the empire. A large force 
was now collected m Thrace in preparation for an 
expedition against the Persians ; but while the 
emperor was on the march between Heraclea and 
Byzantium, he was killed by some of his officers. 
They had been induced to conspire against him by 
a certain Mnestheus, the freedman of the emperor 
and his private secretary, who had betrayed his 
trust, and fearful of punishment, had, by means of 
forged documents, organised the conspiracy. 

Aurell&nus, Caelius or Coelius, a very cele- 
brated Latin physician, was a native of Numidia, 
and probably lived m the 4 th century after Christ. 
Of his writings we possess 3 books On Acute 
Diseases “ Celerum Passionum,” (or “ De Morbis 
Acutis,”) and 5 books On Chrome Diseases , 
“ Tardarum Passionum ” (or “ De Morbis Clironi- 
cis”). Edited by Amman, Amstel. 1709. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor, a. d. 
161 — 180, commonly called “ the philosopher,” 
was bom at Rome on the 20th of April, a. d. 121. 
He was adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately 
after the latter had been himself adopted by Ha- 
drian, received the title of Caesai, and married 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius (138). On the 
death of the latter m 161, he succeeded to the 
throne, but he admitted to an equal share of the 
sovereign power L. Ceionius Commodus, who had 
been adopted by Pius at the same time as Maicus 
himself. The two emperors henceforward bore 
respectively the names of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and L. Aurelius Vorus. Soon after their accession 
Veras was despatched to the East, and for 4 years 
(a. d. 162 — 165) earned on war with great suc- 
cess against Vologeses III, king of Parthia, over 
whom his lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, 
gained many victories. At the conclusion of the 
war both emperors triumphed, and assumed the 
titles of Aimemacus , Parthcus Maximus , and 
Medicus. Meantime Italy was threatened by the 
numerous tribes dwelling along the northern limits 
of the empire, from the sources of the Danube to 
the Illyrian border. Both emperors set out to en- 
counter the foe , and the contest with the northern 
nations was continued with varying success during 
the whole life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters 
were generally fixed m Pannonia After the death 
of Verus m 169, Aurelius prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanm with great success, and m 
consequence of his \ ictories over them he assumed 
in 172 the title of Germamcus, which he also con- 
ferred upon his son Commodus. In 171 he gained 
a decisive \ictory over the Quadi, mainly through 
a violent storm, which threw the barbarians into 
confusion. This storm is said to have been owing to 
the prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- 
tians. It has given rise to a famous controversy 
among the historians ot Christianity upon wlut is 
commonly termed the Miracle of the Thundering 
Legion. The Marcomanm and the other northern 
barbarians concluded a peace with Aurelius in 
175, who forthwith set out for the East, where 
Avidius Cassius, urged on by Faustina, the un- 
worthy wife of Aurelius, had risen in rebellion and 
proclaimed himself emperor. But before Aurelius 
reached the East, Cassius had been slam by his 
own officers. On his ariival in the East, Aurelius 
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acted with the greatest clemency ; none of the ac- 
complices of Cassius were put to death, and to 
establish perfect confidence in all, he ordered the 
papers of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. During this expedition, Faustina, 
who had accompanied her husband, died, according 
to some by her own hands. Aurelius returned to 
Rome towards the end of 176 ; but in 178 he set 
out again for Germany, where the Marcomanm 
and their confederates had again renewed the war. 
He gamed several victories over them, but died m 
the middle of the war on March 17th, 180, in 
Pannonia, either at Vmdobona ( Vienna ) or at Sir- 
mium, in the 59th year of his age and 20th of his 
reign. — The leading feature in the character of 
M. Aurelius was his devotion to philosophy and 
literature. When only 12 years old, he adopted 
the dress and practised the austerities of the 
Stoics, and he continued throughout his life a 
warm adherent and a bright ornament of the Stoic 
philosophy. We still possess a work by M. Au- 
relius, written in the Greek language, and entitled 
Ta els eavrbv, or Meditations , in 12 books. It is 
a sort of common-place book, in which were regis- 
tered from time to time the thoughts and feelings of 
the author upon moral and religious topics, without 
an attempt at order or arrangement. No remains 
of antiquity present a nobler view of philosophical 
heathenism. The best edition of the Meditations 
is by Gataker, Cantab. 1652, and Lond. 1697. — 
The chief and perhaps the only stain upon the 
memory of Aurelius is his 2 persecutions of the 
Christians ; m the former of which, 1 66, the mar- 
tyrdom of Poly carp occurred, and m the latter, 
177, that of Ircnaeus. — Aurelius was succeeded 
by his son Commodus. 

Aurelius Victor. [Victor.] 

Aureolus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (a. d. 260 
— 267), who assumed the title of Augustus during 
the feeble rule of Gallienus. Aureolus was pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions of IUyria m 267, 
and made himself mastei of N. Italy, but ho 
was defeated and slam m battle m 268, by Clau- 
dius II., the successor of Gallienus 
Aurora. [Eos.] 

Aurunci. [Italia.] 

Aurunculeius Cotta. [Cotta.] 

Ausa. [Ausetanl] 

Ausci or Auscii, a powerful people m Aquita- 
nia, who possessed the Latin franchise, their 
capital was called Climberrum or Elnnberrura, also 
Augusta and Ausci (now Auch). 

Ausetani, a Spanish people m the modern Ca- 
talonia : their capital was Ausa ( Vujue ) 

Auson (Atfcrwr), son of Ulysses and Calypso or 
Circe, from whom the country of the Auruncans 
was believed to have been called Ausoma. 
Ausones, AusSnia. [Italia.] 

Aushnlus, Decimus Magnus, a Roman poet, 
born at BurdigSla ( Bouideaux ), about a. d. 310, 
taught grammar and rhetoric with such reputation 
at his native town, that he was appointed tutor of 
Gratian, son of the emperor Valcntiman, and was 
afterwards raised to the highest honours of the 
state. He was appointed by Gratian praefectus of 
Latium, of Libya, and of Gaul, and m 379 was 
elevated to the consulship. After the death of 
Gratian, in 383, he retired from public life, aud 
ended his days m a country retreat near Bourdeaux, 
perhaps about 390. It is most probable that he 
was a Christian and not a heathen. His extant 
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works are— 1. Epigrammaium Liber, a collection 
of 150 epigrams. 2. Ephemera containing an ac- 
count of the business and proceedings of a day. 
8. Parentalia , a series of short poems addressed to 
friends and relations on their decease. 4. Profes- 
sores , notices of the Professors of Bourdeaux. 5. 
Epitapha Heroum , epitaphs on the heroes who fell 
in the Trojan war and a lew others. 6. A metrical 
catalogue of the first 12 Caesars. 7. Tetrasticha, 
on the Caesars from Julius to Elagabalus. 8. Clarae 
Urbes , the praises of 14 illustrious cities. 9. Ludus 
Septem Sapient um, the doctrines of the 7 sages ex- 
pounded by each in his own person. 10. Idyllia , , 
a collection of 20 poems. 11. Ecloganum , short 
poems connected with the Calendar, &c. 12. Epi- 
stolae , 25 letters, some in verse and some in prose. 
1 3. Grattarum Actio pro Consulate, , in prose, ad- 
dressed to Gratian. 14. Pcnochae , short argu- 
ments to each book of the Iliad and Odyssey. 15. 
Tres Praefatiuncnlae. — Of these works the Idyls 
have attracted most notice, and of them the most 
pleasing is the Mosella , or a description of the 
river Moselle. Ausonius possesses skill m versifi- 
cation, but is destitute of all the higher attributes 
of a poet. The best edition of his complete works 
is by Tollius, Amstel. 1671. 

Auster, called Notus (N 6ros) by the Greeks, 
the S. wind or strictly the S.W. wind, is personi- 
fied as the god of the S. wind, son of Astraeus and 
Eos. It frequently brought with it fogs and ram ; 
hut at certain seasons of the year it was a dry 
sultry wind (hence called plumbeus Auster , Hor. 
Sat. li. 6. 18), injurious both to man and to vege- 
tation, the Sirocco of the modern Italians. 

Autari§.tae (Abrapiarai), an Illyrian people in 
the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo’s time. 

Autesiodorum, -uram (Auxerre), a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Auteslon (A vTea'uav), son of Tisamenus, father 
of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the command 
of an oracle, and joined the Dorians m Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AutochthSnes (olvt6xQov*s). [Aborigines.] 

Autdloles, or -ae ( Avro\6\ai ), a Gaetulian tribe 
on the W. coast of Africa, S. of the Atlas moun- 
tains. 

AutSljrcus (AvtSKvkos). 1. Son of Hermes 
and Chione, father of Anticlea, and thus maternal 
grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on mount Par- 
nassus, and was renowned for his cunning and rob- 
beries. Ulysses, when staying with him on one 
occasion, was wounded by a boar on Parnassus, 
and it was by the scar of this wound that he was 
recognized by his aged nurse, when he returned 
from Troy. — 2. A Thessalian, son of De’imachus, 
one of the Argonauts, and the founder of Sinope.— 
3. A mathematician of Pitane in Aeolis, lived 
about B. c. 340, and wrote 2 astronomical treatises, 
which are the most ancient existing specimens of 
the Greek mathematics 1. On the Motion of the 
Sphere (rrepl Kivovpevys <r<f>aipas). 2. On the rmngs 
and settings of the faced stars (vepl imroAuv kc il 
St 'mew). Edited by Dasypodius in his Sphaericae 
Doctrinae Propositions , Argent. 1572. 

Autftm&la (ra AvrSpaka), a fortified place on 
the Great Syrtis in N. Africa. 

Aut5m84on (AinoptStav). X. Son of Diores, 
the charioteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the companion of his 
•on Pyrrhus. Hence Automedon is the name of 
any skilful charioteer. (Cic. pro Rose* Am* 35 j 
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Juv. i. 61.)— 2. Of Cyzicus, a Greek poet, 12 of 
whose epigrams are in the Greek Anthology, lived 
in the reign of Nerva, a. d. 96 — 98. 

A utSmoli (Avr6po\oi), as a proper name, was 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who were said to 
have deserted from Psammetichus into Aethiopia, 
where they founded the kingdom of Meroe. 

Autftn&S (At >rov6rj), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmoma, wife of Anstaeus, and mother of Ac- 
taeon. With her sister Agave, she tore Pentheus 
to pieces in their Bacchic fury: her tomb was 
shown in the territory of Megara. 

AutrigSnes, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the ocean (Bay of Biscay) and the upper 
course of the Iberus . their chief town was Fla- 
viobriga. 

Autronlus Paetus. [Paetus.] 

Auxesia (Au|r?<rfa), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honoured at 
Troezen and Epidaurus, was another name for 
Persephone. Damia, who was honoured along 
with Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen, was only 
another name for Demeter. 

Auxlmum (Auximas, -Stis : Osimo ), an impor- 
tant town of Picenum in Italy, and a Roman colony. 

Auxume or Ax- (Av^ovpri, or *A^upri, and other 
forms : Av^ovpirai, or *A fapiTai, &c. : A xum, Ru. 
S.W. of A dowd), the capital of a powerful kingdom 
m Ethiopia, to the S. E. of Meroe, in Ilabesh or 
Abyssinia , which either first arose or first became 
known to the Greeks and Romans in the early 
part of the 2nd century of our aera. It grew upon 
the decline of the kingdom of Meroe, and ex- 
tended beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into 
Arabia. Being a mountainous region, watered by 
the numerous upper streams of the Astaboras and 
Aatapus, and intersected by the caravan routes 
from the interior of Africa to the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, the country possessed 
great internal resources and a flourishing com- 
merce. 

Auzea, or -ia, or Audia ( Sur-Guzlan or Hamza , 
Ru.), a city in the interior of Mauretania Cae- 
sanen8is ; a Roman colony under M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Av&lites (AvaKiTTjs: Zetlah ), an emporium m 
S. Aethiopia, on a bay of the Erythraean Sea, 
called Avalltes Sinus (’A k6\itos), probably the 
Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, or its innermost part, S. of 
the Straits. A people, Avalltae, are also mentioned 
in these parts. 

Avaricum. [Bituriges.] 

Avella. [Abella.] 

Avenlo (Avignon), a town of the Cavares in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the left bank of the Rhone. 

Aventlcurn (A tenches), the chief town of the 
Helvetn, and subsequently a Roman colony with 
the name Pia Flavia Constans Emerita, of which 
ruins are still to be seen in the modem town. 

Aventinensis, G-enucIus. 1. L., consul b. c. 
365, and again 362, was killed in battle against 
the Hermcans in the latter of these years, and his 
army routed. — 2. Cn., consul 363. 

Aventinus, son of Hercules and the priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventinus Mons. [Roma.] 

Avernus Lacus (ff 'Aopvos \ipvrj : Lago Aver- 
no ), a lake close to the promontory which runs out 
into the sea between Cumae and Puteoli. This 
lake fills the crater of an extinct volcano ; it is cir- 
cular, about 1} mile in circumference, is very deep, 
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AVIANUS. 

and is surrounded by bigb banks/ which in anti- 
quity were covered by a gloomy forest sacred to 
Hecate. From its waters mephitic vapours arose, 
which are said to have killed the birds that at- 
tempted to fly over it, from which circumstance its 
Greek name was supposed to be denved (from a 
priv. and fyvis). The lake was celebrated m my- 
thology on account of its connection with the lower 
world. On its banks dwelt the Cimmerians in 
constant darkness, and near it was the cave of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended 
to the lower world. Agrippa, m the time of 
Augustus, cut down the forest which surrounded 
the lake, and connected the latter with the Lu- 
crine lake ; he also caused a tunnel to be made 
from the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
part remains and is known under the name of 
Grotta di Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
by an eruption in 1530, so that Avemus is again a 
separate lake. 

Avi&nus, Flavius, the author of 42 Aesopic 
fables m Latin elegiac verse, which are of very 
little merit both as respects the matter and the 
style. The date of Avianus is uncertain ; he 
probably lived in the 3rd or 4th century of the 
Christian aera. — Editions . By Cannegieter, Amstel. 
1731 ; by Nodell, Amstel. 1787 ; and by Lachmann, 
Berol. 1845. 

Avienus, Rufus Festus, a Latin poet towards 
the end of the 4th century of the Christian aera. 
His poems are chiefly descriptive, and are some of 
the best specimens of the poetry of that age His 
works are : — 1. Descriptio Orbis Terrae , also called 
Meiaphrasis Penegcseos Dionysii, m 1 394 hexameter 
lines, derived directly from the Trepi'fjyrjais of 
Dionysius, and containing a succinct account of the 
most remarkable objects in the physical and poli- 
tical geography of the known world. — 2. Ora 
Mantima , a fragment in 703 Iambic trimeters, 
describing the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Cadiz. — 3. Aratea Phaenomena, and 
Aratea Prognostics both m Hexameter verse, the 
first containing 1325, the second 552 lines, being 
a paraphrase of the two works of Aratus. The 
poems are edited by Wemsdorf, in his Poctac 
Latim Mmores , vol. v. pt. n., which, however, does 
not include the Aratea. 

Avibnea, a people m the N. of Germany, whose 
position is uncertain. 

Avltus, Alphlus, a Latin poet under Augustus 
and Tiberius, the fragments of some of whose 
poems are preserved in the Anthologia Latina. 

Avltus, Cluentlus. [Clukntius.] 

Avltus, M. Maecillus, emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
Theodoric II. king of the Visigoths in a. d 455 ; 
but, after a year’s reign, was deposed by Eicimer. 

Axenus. [Euxinus Pont us.] 

Asia ( Castell d' Asso) 9 a fortress in the territory 
of Tarquinn in Etruria. 

Axlon (*A (ivy), son of Phegeus, brother of 
Temenus, along with whom he killed Alcmaeon. 

AxibthSa ( ’A| toflea), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards of 
Speusippus. 

Axlus, Q; an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, one of the speakers in the 3d book of 
Varro’s De Re Rustica . 

Axlus (■'Altos: Wardar or Vardhari\ the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt. Scardus, re- 
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ceives many affluents, of which the most important 
is the Erigon, and flows S.E. through Macedonia 
into the Thermaic gulf. As a river-god, Axius 
begot by Periboea a son Pelegon, the father of 
Asteropaeus. 

Axbna (At'sne), a river in Gallia Belgica, which 
fells into the Isara (Owe). 

Axilme. [Atjxume.] 

Azan (*A fay), son of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphldas and Elatus. The part 
of Arcadia which he received from his father was 
called Azama : it was on the borders of Elis. 

Azani (’At^avol • 'Afavlrris), a town of Phrygia, 
on the river Rhyndacus, and 20 miles S.W. of* 
Cotyaeium ( Kiutayah ). The ruins of columns, 
capitals, and other architectural fragments are scat- 
tered over the ground. There are also the remains 
of a splendid temple, and of a theatre. This an- 
cient site was discovered by Mr. Kenpel. 

Azanla or Barbarla (*Afa^a, Bapgapfa: Ajan ), 
the region on the E. coast of Afrisa, S. of Aromata 
Pr. (C. Guardafui), as far as Rhaptum Pr. (C. 
Formosa ?) 

Azenla (’A (qvia: ’Afamevs), a demus in the 
S.W. of Attica, near Sumum, belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis. 

Azeus (*A^6i5s), son of Clymenus of Orchome- 
nos, brother of Ergmus, Stratius, Arrlion, and Py* 
leus, father of Actor and grandfather of Astyoche. 

Azorus or Azorlum ("Afc vpos, *A fypiov : *A(«- 
pirrjy, ’Afwpidr7js, *A fwpeus), a town in the N. of 
Thessaly, on the W. slope of Olympus, formed, with 
lloliche and Pythium, the Perrhaebian Tripolis. 

Azotus C'ACwtos : *A$ttT tos: Ashdod or Ash- 
dond ), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 miles 
N.E. of Ascalon. It was one of the free cities of 
the Philistines, which were included within the 
portion of the tribe of Judah. 


B. 

Babrlus (Bd§pios), a Greek poet, probably in 
the time of Augustus, turned the fables of Aesop 
into verse, of which only a few fragments were 
known, till within the last few years, when a 
manuscript containing 123 fables was discovered 
on Mount Athos. Edited by Lachmann, Berol. 
1 845 ; by Orelh and Baiter, Turic. 1845 ; by Lewis, 
Lond. 1847. 

Babylon (Ba§t/Ac*w: B a€v\6vios, fem. Ba6v- 
\wvls : Babel in 0. T. : Ru. at and around Hillah) r 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the ancient 
world, the capital of a great empire, was built on 
both banks of the river Euphrates, m about 32° 28' 
N. lat Its foundation, and the establishment of 
a kingdom by Nimrod, with the city for a capital, 
are among the first recorded facts subsequent to 
the Deluge (Gen. x. 9, 10, xi. I — 0). Secular 
history ascribes its origin to Belus (i e. the god 
Baal), and its enlargement and decoration to Nmus 
or his wife Semiramis ; or, according to another 
tradition, the country was subdued by Ninus, and 
the city was subsequently built by Semiramis, who 
made it the capital of the Assyrian empire. At 
all events it is pretty clear that Babylon was sub- 
ject to the Assyrian kings of Nineveh from a very 
early period ; and the time at which the governors 
of Babylon first succeeded in making themselves 
virtually independent, cannot he determined with 
any certainty until we know more of the history 
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of the early Assyrian dynasties. [Comp. Nabo- 
NASSab.] The Babylonian empire begins with 
the reign of Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, with the aid of the Median king 
Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, and 
destroyed Nineveh (b. c. 606), and soon afterwards 
defended his kingdom against the aggressions 
(at first successful) of Necho, king of Egypt, m 
the battle of Circeaium, b. c. 604. Under his 
son and successor, Nebuchadnezzar (b. a 604 — 
-562), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts of 
Arabia. After his death it again declined, until 
it was overthrown by the capture of Babylon by 
the Medes and Persians under Cyrus (b. c. 538), 
who made the city one of the capitals of the Per- 
sian empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank. Da- 
rius I. dismantled its fortifications, m consequence 
of a revolt of its inhabitants ; Xerxes carried off 
the golden statue of Belus, and the temple in which 
it stood became a ruin. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian king- 
dom of Seleucus Nicator, who contributed to its 
decline by the foundation of Sbleucia on the 
Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. At the commence- 
ment of our era, the greater part of the city was in 
rums ; and at the present day all its visible re- 
mains consist of mounds of earth, ruined masses of 
brick walls, and a few scattered fragments. Its 
very site has been turned into a dreary marsh by 
repeated inundations from the river. — The city of 
Babylon had reached the summit of its magnifi- 
cence in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It formed 
a square, each side of which was 120 stadia (12 
geog. miles) m length. The walls, of burnt brick, 
were 200 cubits high and 50 thick ; m them were 
250 towers and 60 bronze gates ; and they were 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which 
divided the city into 2 equal parts, was embanked 
with walls of brick, the openings of which at the 
ends of the transverse streets were closed by gates 
of bronze. A bridge, built on piers of hewn stone, 
united the 2 quarters of the city ; and at each end 
of it stood a royal palace : these erections weie 
ascribed to Semiramis. Of two other public build- 
ings of the greatest celebrity, the one was the 
temple of Belus, rising to a g 'at height, and con- 
sisting of 8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, 
and ascended by a flight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside ; in the 
uppermost story was the golden statue of Belus, 
with a golden altar and other treasures: this 
building also was ascribed to Semiramis. The 
other edifice referred to was the “hanging gardens” 
of Nebuchadnezzar, laid out upon terraces which 
were raised above one another on arches. The 
houses of the city were 3 or 4 stories in height, 
and the streets were straight, intersecting one 
another at right angles. The buildings were al- 
most universally constructed of bricks, some burnt 
and some only sun-dried, cemented together with 
hot bitumen and in some cases with mortar. — 
The Babylonians were certainly a Semitic race ; 
but the ruling class, to which tne kings and priests 
and the men of learning belonged, were the Chal- 
daeans, whose origin and affinities are somewhat 
doubtful ; the most probable opinion, however, is 
that they were a tribe of invaders, who descended 
from the mountains on the borders of Armenia, 
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and conquered the Babylonians. — The religion 
of the Chaldaeans was Sabaeism, or the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, not purely so, but sym- 
bolized in the forms of idols, besides whom they 
had other divinities, representing the powers of 
nature. The priests formed a caste, and cultivated 
science, especially astronomy ; in which they knew 
the apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of 
the planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the division of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the measure- 
ment of time by the sun-dial. They must also 
have had other instruments for measuring time, 
such as the water-clock, for instance ; and it is 
highly probable that the definite methods of deter- 
mining such quantities, which the Chaldaean as- 
tronomers invented, were the origin of the systems 
of weights and measures used by the Greeks and 
Homans. Their buildings prove their knowledge 
of mechanics ; and their remains, slight as they 
are, show considerable progress in the fine arts. — 
The Babylonian government was an unlimited 
monarchy : the king appears to have lived m al- 
most total seclusion from his people, surrounded by 
his court ; and the provinces were administered by 
governors, like the Persian satraps, responsible 
only to the monarch, whose commands they obeyed 
or defied according to his strength or weakness. — 
The position of the city on the lower course of the 
Euphrates, by which it was connected with the 
Persian Gulf, and at the meeting of natural routes 
between E. Asia and India on the one side, and 
Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on 
the other, made it the seat of a flourishing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury. — The 
district around the city, bounded by the Tigris on 
the E , Mesopotamia on the N., the Arabian De- 
sert on the W., and extending to the head of the 
Persian Gulf on the S., was known in later times 
by the name of Babylonia ( Irak Araln), sometimes 
also called Chaldaea. [But comp. Chaldaea.] 
This district was a plain, subject to continual in- 
undations from the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
were regulated by canals, the chief of which was 
the Naarmalcha, i. e. Royal River or Canal (rc ora- 
fibs &acri\€ios, diwpv£ fiacriXiicriy flumen regium), 
which extended from the Tigris at Seleucia due 
W. to the Euphrates, and was navigable. Tbe 
country was fertile, but deficient in trees. 

B&bylon (BaSuA du : nr. Foslat or Old Cairo), 
a fortress m Lower Egypt, on the right bank of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and at 
the beginning of the canal which connected the 
Nile with the Red Sea. Its origin was ascribed 
by tradition to a body of Babylonian deserters. It 
first became an impoitant place under the Romans. 
Augustus made it the station of one of the 3 Egyp- 
tian legions. 

Babylonia. [Babylon.] 

Bacchae (Bd*x a 0> aiso called Maenades and 
Thyiades, 1. The female companions of Dionysus 
or Bacchus m his wanderings through the East, are 
represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed 
with fawn-skins, and carrying in their hands the 
thyrsus (see Diet, of Ant s. ».). — 2. Priestesses of 
Dionysus, who by wine and other exciting causes 
worked themselves up to frenzy at the Dionysiac 
festivals. 

Bacchlfidae (Ba«x<d5cu), an Heraclid clan, de- 
rived their name from Bacchis, king of Corinth, 
and retained the supreme rule in that state, first 
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under a monarchical form of government, and next 
as a dose oligarchy, till their deposition by Cyp- 
selus, about b. a 657. They were for the most part 
driven into banishment, and are said to have taken 
refuge in different parts of Greece and even Italy. 

Baoohius (BaKX««K). 1. The author of a short 
musical treatise called eltrayory^j rexvys povcrtiajs , , 
printed by Meibomius, in the AnHquae Musicae 
Auctores Septem, Amst. 1 652.-2. Of Tanagra in 
Boeotia, one of the earliest commentators on the 
writings of Hippocrates: his writings have pe- 
rished.— 3. Of Miletus, the author of a work on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus. [Dionysus.] 

Bacohylldes (B aKxv\iir}s), one of the great 
lyric poets of Greece, bom at lulls m Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simo- 
nides. He flourished about b. c. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hiero m Syracuse, to- 
gether with Simonides and Pindar. He wrote m 
the Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, &c. ; 
but all his poems have perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments, and 2 epigrams m the Greek 
Anthology. The fragments have been published by 
Neue, Bacchylidis Cei Fragmented Berol. 1823, and 
by Bergk, Pottac Lyrici Graeci , p. 820. 

Bacenis Silva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Cherusci, probably the W. part of 
the Thurmgian Forest 

Bacis (B ams), the name of several prophets, of 
whom the most celebrated was the Boeotian seer, 
who delivered his oracles in hexameter verse at 
Heleon in Boeotia. In later times there existed a 
collection of his oracles, similar to the Sibylline 
books at Rome. 

Bactra or Zariaspa (ret Ba/crpa, ra Zaptacnra 
and Tfj Z apt Virr/ : Baikli), the capital of Bactria, 
appears to have been founded by the early Persian 
kings, but not to have been a considerable city till 
the time of Alexander, who settled m it his Greek 
mercenaries and his disabled Macedonian soldiers. 
It stood at the N. foot of the M. Paropamisus (the 
Hindoo Koosh) on the river Bactrus (Adtr stall or 
Delias ), about 25 miles S. of its junction with the 
Oxus. It was the centre of a considerable traffic. 
The existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period. 

Bactria or -iaua (Baicrpiavf) : Bdicrpot , -tot, 
-tavol : Bokhara ), a province of the Persian em- 
pire, bounded on the S. by M. Paropamisus, which 
separated it from Ariana, on the E. by the N 
branch of the same range, which divided it from 
the Sacae, on the N E. by the Oxus, which sepa- 
rated it from Sogdiana, and on the W. by Mar- 
giana. It was inhabited by a rude and warlike 
people, who were subdued by Cyrus or his next 
successors. It was included in the conquests of 
Alexander, and formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, until b. c. 255, when Theodotus, its 
governor, revolted from Antiochus II., and founded 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which lasted till 
b. c. 134 or 125, when it was overthrown by the 
Parthians, with whom, during its whole duration, 
its kings were sometimes at war, and sometimes in 
alliance against Syria. This Greek kingdom ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the province of Bac- 
tria, and included at least a part of Sogdiana. 
Bactria was watered by the Oxus and its tnbu* 
taries, and contained much fertile land ; and much 
of the commerce between W. Asia and India passed j 
through it 
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Baduhennae Lucus, a wood in W. Friesland. 

Baebia Gens, plebeian, the most impor tant 
members of which are given under their surnames, 
Divbs, Sulca, Tamphilus. 

Baecftla, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, W. 
of Castulo, in the neighbourhood of silver mines. 

Baeterrae (Beziers), also called Biterrensis 
urbs, a town in Gallia Narbonensis on the Obns, 
not far from Narbo, and a Roman colony : its 
neighbourhood produced good wine. 

Baetloa [Hispania.] 

Baetifl ( Guadalqtuver ), a river in S. Spain, for- 
merly called Tarteasus, and by the inhabitants 
Certis, rises in Hispania Tarraconensis in the ter- 
ritory of the Oretani, flows S.W. through Baetica, 
to which it gives its name, past the cities of Cor- 
buda and Hispalis, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean by 2 mouths, N. of Gades. 

Bag&cum (Bavai), the chief town of the Nervii 
in Gallia Bclgica : there are many Roman remains 
m the modem town. 

Bagaudae, a Gallic people, who revolted under 
Diocletian, and were with difficulty subdued by 
Maximian, a d. 286. 

Bagoas (Bay was), an eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxcs III. (Ochus), whom 
he poisoned, b c. 338. He was put to death by 
Darius III. Codomannus, whom he had attempted 
likewise to poison, 336. The name Bagoas fre- 
quently occurs m Persian history, and is some- 
times used by Latin writers as synonymous with 
an eunuch. 

Bagradas (BaypdSas: Mejcrdah\ a river of 
N Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthage near 
Utica. 

Baiae (Baianus), a town in Campania, on a 
small bay W. of Naples, and opposite Puteoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which abounded 
m warm mineral springs. The baths of Baiae 
were the most celebrated in Italy, and the town 
itself was the favourite watering-place of the Ro- 
mans, who flocked thither m crowds for health and 
pleasure ; it was distinguished by licentiousness 
and immorality. The whole country was studded 
w ith the palaces of the Roman nobles and emperors, 
which covered the coast from Baiae to Puteoli : 
many of these palaces were built out into the sea. 
(Hor. Carm. u. 18. 20.) The site of ancient 
Baiae is now for the most part covered by the 
sea. 

Balbinus, D. Caelius, was elected emperor by 
the senate along with M. Clodius Pupienus Maxi- 
mus, after the murder of the two Gordians m 
Africa at the beginning of A. D. 238 ; but the new 
emperors were slam by the soldiers at Rome m 
June in the same year. 

Balbus, M\ Acilius, the name of 2 consuls, one 
m b. c. 150, and the other in 114. 

Balbus, T. Amplus, tribune of the plebs b. c. 
63, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he joined 
in the civil war b. c. 40. He was pardoned by 
Caesar through the intercession of Cicero, who 
wrote to him on the occasion (ad Fam . vi. 12). 

Balbus, M. Atlus, of Aricia, married Julia, the 
sister of Julius Caesar, who bore him a daughter, 
Atia, the mother of Augustus Caesar. 

Balbus, L. Cornelius. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
nus in Spain, and received from Pompey the Ho- 
man citizenship. He accompanied Pompey on 
his return to Rome, B. c. 71, and was for a long 
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time one of his most intimate friends. At the 
same time he gained the friendship of Caesar, who 
placed great confidence in him. As the friend of 
Caesar and Pompey, he had numerous enemies, 
who accused him in 56 of having illegally assumed 
the Roman citizenship; he waB defended by Ci- 
cero, whose speech has come down to us, and was 
acquitted. In the civil war, 49, Balbus did not 
take any open part against Pompey, but he at- 
tached himself to Caesar, and, in conjunction with 
Oppius, had the entire management of Caesar’s af- 
fairs at Home. After the death of Caesar (44) he 
was equally successful m gaining the favour of Oc- 
tavian, who raised him to the consulship in 40. 
Balbus wrote a diary ( Ephcmeris ), which has not 
come down to us, of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in Caesar’s life. He took care that Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic war should be conti- 
nued ; and we accordingly find the 8th book dedi- 
cated to him.— *2. Nephew of the preceding, rccen ed 
the Roman franchise along with his uncle. He 
served under Caesar m the ciwl war ; he was quaes- 
tor of Asimus Pollio in Further Spain in b. c. 43, 
and while there added to his native town Gades a 
suburb ; many years afterwards he was proconsul 
of Africa, and triumphed over the Garamantes in 
19. He built a magnificent theatre at Rome, 
which was dedicated in 1 3. 

Balbus, Lucilius. 1. L., a jurist, and brother 
of the following. — 2. Q , a Stoic philosopher, and 
a pupil of Panaetius, is introduced by Cicero as 
one of the speakers in his De Natura Dcorum. 

Balbus, Octavius, a contemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high character as a judex ; he was put to 
death by the triumvirs, b. c. 43. 

Balbus, Sp. ThorluB, tribune of the plebs, about 
B. c. Ill, proposed an agrarian law. See Did. of 
Ant , art. Lex Thona. 

Baleares (BaAeaptdes, BaA lap(Ses), also called 
Gyrnnfislae (r vfimjalai) by the Greeks, 2 islands 
in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets Major and Minor , 
whence their modern names Majorca and Minorca. 
They were early known to the Carthaginians, who 
established settlements there for the purposes of 
trade ; they afterwards received colonies from 
Rhodes ; and their population was at a later time 
of a very mixed kind. T^eir inhabitants, also 
called Baleares , were celebrated as slingers, and 
were employed as such in the armies of the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. In consequence of their 
piracies they provoked the hostility of the Ro- 
mans, and were finally subdued b c. 123, by Q. 
Metellus, who assumed accordingly the surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista, prefect of the praetorians under Va- 
lerian, whom he accompanied to the East. After 
the defeat and capture of that emperor (a. d. 260), 
be rallied a body of Roman troops, and defeated 
the Persians m Cilicia. His subsequent career is 
obscure ; he is mentioned as one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and was probably put to death, about 264, 
by Odenathus. 

Bambalio, M. Fulviui, father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonius, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a hesitancy in 
his speech. 

Bambyce. [Hierapolis]. 

B&U&sa (Mamora f Ru.), a city of Mauretania 
Tiugitana, on the river Subur (Sebou), near the 
W. coast: a colony under Augustus, 
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BandfisTae Pons (Sambuco), a fountain in 
Apulia, 6 miles from Venusia. (Hor. Carm. lii. 18.) 

Bantla (Bantinus ; Band or Fanzi)* a town m 
Apulia, near Venusia, in a woody district (saltus 
Banting Hor. Cbm. iii. 4. 15). 

BarbSna ( Bojana ), a river in Illyria, flows 
through the Palus Labeatis. 

Barb&ri (Bapgapoi), the name given by the 
Greeks to all foreigners, whose language was not 
Greek, and who were therefore regarded by the 
Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans applied 
the name to all people, who spoke neither Greek 
nor Latin. 

Barb&rla. [Azania.] 

Barbatlo, commander of the household troops 
under Gallus, whom he arrested by command of 
Constantius, a. d. 354. In 355 he was made 
general of the infantry, and sent into Gaul to assist 
Julian against the Alemanni. He was put to death 
by Constantins m 359. 

* Barbatus, M. Hor&tlus, consul b. c 449 with 
Valerius Publicola after the overthrow of the de- 
cemvirs. [Publicola.] 

Barbosthenes, a mountain E. of Sparta. 

Barbula, Aemlllus. 1. Q., consul b c 317, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 311, 
when he fought against the Etruscans. — 2. L., 
consul m 281, carried on war against the Taren- 
tines, Sammtes, and Sallentines. — 3. M., consul 
m 230, carried on w r ar against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the surname of Hamilcar, the father of 
Hannibal, is probably the same as the Hebrew 
Barak , which signifies lightning. His family was 
distinguished subsequently as the “Barcine family,” 
and the democratical party, which supported this 
family, as the “ Barcine party.” 

Barca or -e (B ap/07: Bap/cir-/]?, Bapicalos , Bar- 
caeus). 1. ( Merjeh , Ru.), the second city of Cy- 
renaica, m N. Africa, 100 stadia (10 geog miles) 
from the sea, appears to have been at first a set- 
tlement of a Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, but about 
b c. 5 GO was colonized by the Greek seceders 
from Cyrene, and became so powerful as to 
make the W. part of Cyrenaica virtually inde- 
pendent of the mother city. In b. c. 510 it was 
taken by the Persians, who removed most of its 
inhabitants to Bactna, and under the Ptolemies 
its rum was completed by the erection of its poit 
into a new city, which was named Ptolemais, 
and which took the place of Barca as one of tho 
cities of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis. — 2. A town m 
Bactna peopled by the removed inhabitants of the 
Cyrenaic Barca. 

Barcino (Barcelona), a town of the Laeetani, in 
Hispama Tarraconensis, aftenvards a Roman co- 
lony : the town was not large, but it possessed an 
excellent harbour. 

Bardanes. [Arsaces XXI.] 

Bardylis or Bardyllis (BdpbvAis, BdpbvAAis), 
an Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars with 
the Macedonians, but was at length defeated and 
slain in battle by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, b. c. 359. 

Baxea Sor&nus, consul suffectus in a. d. 52 
under Claudius, and afterwards proconsul of Asia, 
was a man of justice and integrity. He was ac- 
cused of treason in the reign of Nero, and was 
condemned to death together with his daughter 
Servilia. The chief witness against him was P. 
Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the teacher 
of Soranus. (See Juv. iii. 116.) 
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BargHsIi, a people in the N.E. of Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

Barium (Barinus : Bari), a town in Apulia, on 
the Adriatic, a municipium, and celebrated for its 
fisheries {Barium piscosum, Hor. Sat. i. 5. 97). 

Barsaentes (BagaaeVnjs) or Barzaentus (Bap. 
C&evros), satrap of the Arachoti and Drangae, took 
part in the murder of Darius III., and afterwards 
fled to India, where he was seized by the inhabit- 
ants and delivered up to Alexander, who put him 
to death. 

Barsinl (B apaivri), 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 
and wife ofMemnon the Rhodian, subsequently 
married Alexander the Great, to whom she bore a 
son, Hercules. She and her son were put to death 
by Polysperchon in 309. — 2. Also called Statira, 
elder daughter of Darius III., whom Alexander 
married at Susa, B. c. 324. Shortly after Alex- 
ander's death she was murdered by Roxana. 

Bas&nltis. [Batanaea.] 

Basilia {Basel or Bale), a town on the Rhine, 
m the neighbourhood of which Valentinian built a 
fortress. 

Basilina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, brother 
of Constantine the Great. 

Basillus, commonly called Basil the Great, was 
born A. d. 329, at Caesarea. He studied at An- 
tioch or Constantinople under Libanms, and subse- 
quently continued his studies for 4 years (351 — 
355) at Athens, chiefly under the sophists Himc- 
rius and Proaeresius. Among his fellow-students 
were the emperor Julian and Gregory Nazianzen, 
the latter of whom became his most intimate friend. 
After acquiring the greatest reputation as a student 
for his knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and 
science, he returned to Caesarea, where he began ! 
to plead causes, but soon abandoned his profession 
and devoted himself to a religious life. He now 
led an ascetic life for many years ; he was elected 
bishop of Caesarea m 370 m place of Eusebius ; he 
died in 379. — The best edition of his works is by 
Garmer, Pans, 1721 — 1730. 

Basilus, L. Minucius, served under Caesar m 
Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar’s fleet m the 
civil war. He was one of Caesar’s assassins (b. c. 
44), and in the following year was rauidered by 
Ins own slaves. 

Bassareus (Bacraapevs), a surname of Dionysus, 
probably derived from ficanrapis, a fox-skin, worn 
by the god himself and the Maenads in Thrace. 

Bassus, Aufldlus, an orator and historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an account of the 
Roman wais m Germany, and a work upon Roman 
history of a more general character, which was 
continued in 31 books by the elder Plin). 

Bassus, Q. Caecilius, a Roman eques, and an 
adherent of Pompey, fled to Tyre after the battle 
of Pharsalia B.c. 43, Shortly afterwards lie ob- 
tained possession of Tyre, and was joined by most 
of the troops of Sex. Caesar, the governor of Syria, 
who had been killed by his own soldiers at the in- 
stigation of Bassus. He subsequently settled down 
in Apamea, where he maintained himself for 3 
years (46 — 43) against C. Antistius Vetus, and 
afterwards against Statius Murcus and Marcius 
Crispus. On the arrival of Cassius in Syria in 43, 
the troops of Bassus went over to Cassius. 

Bassus, Caeslus, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
friend of Persius, who addresses his 6 th satire to 
him, was destroyed along with his villa in a. d. 79 
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by the eruption of Vesuvius which overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of consi- 
derable merit, contemporary with Vespasian. 

Bastamae or Bastemae, a warlike German 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently de- 
vastated Thrace, and were engaged xn wars with the 
Roman governors of the province of Macedonia. 
In b c. 30, they were defeated by M. Crassus, 
and driven across the Danube ; and we find them, 
at a later time, partly settled between the Tyras 
( Dneister ) and Borysthenes {Dnieper), and partly 
at the mouth of the Danube, under the name of 
Peucim , from their inhabiting the island of Peuce, 
at the mouth of this river. 

Bastitani (also Bastetaui, Bastuli), a people 
in Hispama Baetica on the coast. 

Batanaea or Basanitis (Baraj/atct, Bacram-is: 
0. T. Bashan, Basan), a district of Palestine, E. of 
the Jordan, extending from the nver Jabbok on 
the S. to Mt. Hermon, m the Antilibanus chain, 
on the N. The s and t are mere dialectic va- 
rieties. 

Batavi or Bat&vi, a Celtic people who aban- 
doned their homes m consequence of civil dis- 
sensions, before the time of Julius Caesar, and 
settled in the island formed by the Rhine, the 
Waal, and the Maas, which island was called 
after them Insula Batavorum . They were for a 
long time allies of the Romans in their wars 
against the Gennans, and were of great service to 
the former by their excellent cavalry ; but at 
length, exaspciatcd by the oppressions of the Ro- 
man officers, they rose in revolt under Claudius 
Civilis, in a. D. 69, and were with great difficulty 
subdued. On their subjugation, they were treated 
by the Romans with mildness, and were exempt 
from taxation. Their country, which also extended 
beyond the island S. of the Maas and the Waal, 
was called, at a later time, Batavia. Their chief 
towns were Lugdunum {Leyden) and Batavodurum , 
between the Maas and the Waal. The Canine - 
fates or Camnnefales weie a branch of the Batavi, 
and dwelt in the W. of the island. 

Batavodurum. [Batavi.] 

Bathycles {Ba6vK\ijs), a celebrated artist of 
Magnesia on the Maeander, constructed for the 
Lacedaemonians the colossal throne of the Amy- 
claean Apollo. He probably flourished about the 
time of Solon, or a little later. 

Bathyllus. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anacreon. — 2. Of Alexandria, the 
freedman and favourite of Maecenas, brought to per- 
fection, together with Pylades of Cilicia, the lmita- 
tn e dance or ballet called Pantomimus . Bath} llus 
excelled in comic, and Pylades in tragic personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae (Baryat : Barvaios). 1. ( Sarttj ), a 
city of Osroene in Mesopotamia, E. of the Eu- 
phrates, and S.W. of Edessa, at about equal dis- 
tances ; founded by the Macedonians, and taken 
by Trajan ; celebrated for its annual fair of Indian 
and Syrian merchandize.— 2. {Dahab), a city of 
Cyrrhestice, in Syria, between Beroea and Hiera- 
polis. 

Bato {Bdrwv). X. The charioteer of Amphia- 
raus, was swallowed up by the earth along with 
Aiuphiaraus.— 2, The name of 2 leaders of the 
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Pannonian* and Dalmatians in their insurrection 
in the reign of Augustus, A.D. 6. Tiberius and 
Germanicus were both sent against them, and ob- 
tamed some advantages over them, in consequence 
of which the Pannonians and Dalmatians concluded 
a peace with the Romans in 8. But the peace was 
of short duration. The Dalmatian Bato put his 
nam esake to death, and renewed the war. Tibe- 
rius now finally* subdued Dalmatia ; Bato surren- 
dered to him in 9 upon promise of pardon ; he 
accompanied Tibenus to Italy, and his life was 
spared. 

Battit&dae (BarrtdSat), kings of Cyrene during 
8 generations. 1. Battus I, of Thera, led a colony 
to Africa at the command of the Delphic oracle, 
and founded Cyrene about b. c. 631. He was the 
first king of Cyrene, his government was gentle 
and just, and after his death in 599 he was wor- 
shipped as a hero. — 2. Arcesilaus I., son of 
No. 1, reigned b. c. 599 — 583.-3. Battus II., 
surnamed “ the Happy,” son of No. 2, reigned b. c. 
583 — 560 ? In his reign, Cyrene received a great 
number of colonists from various parts of Greece ; 
and in consequence of the increased strength of his 
kingdom Battus was able to subdue the neigh- 
bouring Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apnes, king 
of Egypt (570), who had espoused the cause of the 
Libyans.— 4. Arcesilaus II., son of No. 3, sur- 
named *• the Oppressive,” reigned about b. c. 560 
— 550. In consequence of dissensions between 
himself and his brothers, the latter withdrew from 
Cyrene, and founded Barca. He was strangled by 
his brother or ffiend, Learchus. —5. Battus III., 
or “ the Lame,” son of No. 4, reigned about b. c. 
550 — 530. In his time, Demonax, a Mantmean, 
gave a new constitution to the city, whereby the 
royal power was reduced within very narrow limits. 
—6. Arcesilaus HI., son of No. 5, reigned about 
B. c. 530 — 514, was dnven from Cyrene m an at- 
tempt to recover the ancient royal privileges, but 
recovered his kingdom with the aid of Samian 
auxiliaries. He endeavoured to strengthen himself 
by making submission to Cambyses m 525. He 
was, however, again obliged to leave Cyrene ; he 
fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose daughter lie 
had married, and was there slam by the Barcaeans 
and some Cyrenaean exiles. — 7. Battus IV , 
probably son of No. 6, of whose life we have no 
accounts.— 8. Arcesilaus I/., probably son of 
No. 7, whose victory in the chariot-race at the Py- 
thian games, b. c. 466, is celebrated by Pindar m 
his 4th and 5th Pythian odes. At bis death, 
about 450, a popular government was established. 

Battus (Bdrroy), a shepherd whom Hermes 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise 
which he made to the god. 

Battilum, a town in Campania of uncertain site. 

Baucis. [Philemon.] 

Bauli (Bacolo), a collection of villas rather than 
a town, between Misenum and Baiac in Campania. 

Bftvius and Haevius, 2 malevolent poetasters, 
who attacked the poetry of Virgil and Horace. 

Bazira or Bezlra (B d(ipa : Bafaoi : Bajour , 
N.W. of Peshawur ), a city in the Paropamisus, 
taken by Alexander on his march into India. 

Bdbrfoea (B 46ptuc«s). L A mythical people in 
Bitbyma, said to be of Thracian origin, whose 
king, Amycus, slew Pollux [p. 76, a.]. — 2. An an- 
cient Ibenan people on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean* N. and S. of the Pyrenees : they possessed 
mmmm herds of cattle* 
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Bsdri&cum, a small place in Cisalpine Gaul 
between Cremona and Verona, celebrated for the 
defeat both of Otho and of the VRelliim troops, 
A. D* 69. 

BelbXnA (B4xSiva : BtXSivlnrjs). I. (St. George 
d'Arbori), an island in the Aegaean sea, off the S. 
coast of Attica. — 2. See Bblemina. 

Belemlna (BeAc/ifra), also called Belmina and 
Belbtna , a town in the N.W. of Laconia, on the 
borders of Arcadia. The surrounding district was 
called Belmmaits and BeUnnatis. 

BelSsis or Belggye (B&ms, BeAem/s), a Chal- 
daean pnest at Babylon, who is said, in conjunc- 
tion with Arbaces, the Mode, to have overthrown 
the old Assyrian empire. [Arbaces.] Belesis 
i afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon from 
Arbaces. 

Belgae, one of the 3 great people, into which 
Caesar divides the population of Gaul. They were 
bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on the W. by 
the ocean, on the S. by the Sequana (Seme) and 
Matrona (Marne), and on the E. by the territory 
of the Treviri. They were of German origin, and 
had settled in the country, expelling or reducing 
to subjection the former inhabitants. They were 
the bravest of the inhabitants of Gaul, were 
subdued by Caesar after a courageous resist- 
ance, and were the first Gallic people who threw 
off the Roman dominion. The Belgae were sub- 
divided into the tribes of the Nervii, Bellovaci, 
Remi, Suessiones, Morini, Mbnapii, Adua- 
tici, and others ; and the collective forces of the 
whole nation were more than a million. 

Belgica [Gallia.] 

Belgium, the name generally applied to the terri- 
tory of the Bellovaci, and of the tribes dependent 
upon the latter, namely, the Atrebates, Ambiani, 
Velliocasscs, Aulerci, and Caleti. Belgium did not 
include the whole country inhabited by the Belgae, 
for we find the Nervn, Remi, &c, expressly ex- 
cluded from it. (Caes. B. G. v. 24.) 

Belisarius, the greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Illyria and of mean extraction. In 
a. n. 534, he overthrew the Vandal kingdom m 
Africa, which had been established by Gensenc 
about 100 years previously, and took prisoner the 
Vandal king, Gelimer, whom he led in triumph to 
Constantinople. In 535 — 540, Belisarius carried 
on war againBt the Goths m Italy, and conquered 
Sicily, but he was recalled by the jealousy of 
Justinian. In 541 — 544 he again carried on war 
against the Goths in Italy, but was again recalled 
by Justinian, leaving his victories to be completed 
by his rival Narses m the complete overthrow of 
the Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The last victory of Beli- 
sarius was gained in repelling an inroad of the 
Bulgarians, 559. In 563 he was accused of a con- 
spiracy against the life of Justinian ; according to 
a popular tradition, he was deprived of his pro- 
perty, Ins eyes were put out, and he wandered as 
a beggar through Constantinople ; hut according to 
the more authentic account, he was merely impri- 
soned for a year in his own palace, and then re- 
stored to his honours. He died in 565. 

Bellerophon or Bellfcdphontes (BeAA cpotp&r 
or Bt\\epfHp6tnrjs) 9 son of the Cormthian king 
Glaucus and Eurymede, and grandson of Sisyphus* 
was originally called Hipponous , and received the 
name Bellerophon from slaying the Corinthian Bel- 
lews. To be purified from the murder he fled to 
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Proetus, whose wife AntSa fell in love with the 
oung hero ; but as her offers were rejected by 
im, she accused him to her husband of having 
made improper proposals to her. Proetus, unwil- 
ling to kill him with his own hands, sent him to 
his father-in-law, Iobates, king of Lycia, with a 
letter in which the latter was requested to put the 
young man to death. Iobates accordingly sent 
him to kill the monster Chimaera, thinking that 
he was sure to perish in the contest. After ob- 
taining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus, 
Bellerophon rose with him in the air, and killed 
the Chimaera with his arrows. Iobates, thus dis- 
appointed, sent Bellerophon against the Solymi and 
next against the Amazons. In these contests ho 
was also victorious ; and on his return to Lycia, 
being attacked by the bravest Lycians, whom 
Iobates had placed in ambush for the purpose, Bel- 
lerophon slew them all. Iobates, now seeing that it 
was hopeless to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
(Philonoe, Anticlga, or Cassandra) m marriage, and 
made him his successor on the throne. Bellerophon 
became the father of Isander, Hippolochus, and 
Laodamla. At last Bellerophon drew upon him- 
self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by grief, 
wandered lonely through the Ale'ian field, avoiding 
the pathB of men. This is all that Homer says 
respecting Bellerophon’s later fate : some traditions 
related that he attempted to fly to heaven upon 
Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a gad-fly to sting 
the horse, which threw off the nder upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind m consequence. (Hor. 
Carm. iv. 11. 26.) 

BelH, a Celtiberian people in Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis. 

Bellona, the Roman goddess of war, was pro- 
bably a Sabine divinity. She is frequently men- 
tioned by the Roman poets as the companion of 
Mars, or even as his sister or Ins wife, and is 
described as armed with a bloody scourge ( V lrg 
Aen. vm. 703). During the Sammte wars, m n. c 
296, App. Claudius Caecus vowed a temple to her, 
which was erected m the Campus Martius. Her 
priests, called Bellonam , wounded their own arms 
or legs when they offered sacrifices to her. 

Bellov&ci, the most powerful of the Belgae, 
dwelt in the modem Beauvais , between the Seme, 
Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Caesar’s time they 
could bring 100,000 men into the field, but they 
were subdued by Caesar with the other Belgae. 

B&on or Baelon (BeAa>y, Ba/Awi', nr. Boloma , 
Ru.), a sea-port town m Ilispania Baetica on a 
river of the same name (now Barbate), the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis m Mauretania. 

Belas (BijAoy), son of Poseidon and Libya or 
Eurynome, twin-brother of Agenor, and father of 
Aegyptus and Danaus. He was believed to be 
the ancestral hero and national divinity of several 
eastern nations, from whom the legions about him 
were transplanted to Greece and there became 
mixed up with Greek myths. 

Belus (BfiAos : Nahr Namari), a river of Phoe- 
nicia, rising at the foot of M. Carmel, and falling 
into the sea close to the S. of Ptolemais {Acre), 
celebrated for the tradition that its fine sand first 
led the Phoenicians to the invention of glass. 

Ben&cus Lacus {Logo di Garda), a lake in the 
N. of Italy (Gallia Transpadana), out of which 
the Mincius flows. 

B&agventum ( Benevcnto ), a town in Samnium 
on the Appia Via, at the junction of*the two val- 


leys, through which the Sabatus and Color flow, 
formerly called Melemdum on account, it is said, 
of its bad air. It was one of the most ancient 
towns in Italy, having been founded, according to 
tradition, by Diomede. In the Sammte wan it 
was subdued by the Romans, who sent a colony 
thither in b. c. 268, and changed its name Maie- 
ventum into Beneventum. It was colomzed a 
second time by Augustus, and was hence called 
Colonia Julia Concordia Augusta Feltw. The mo- 
dem town has several Roman remains, among 
others a triumphal arch of Trajan. 

Berecyntla (B epeicvprla), a surname of Cybele, 
which she derived from Mt. Berecyntus where 
she was worshipped. 

Ber&aloe (B cpevltaj), a Macedonic form of 
Phcrenice (QepevUii), t. e. ‘ 6 Bringing Victory.”— 
1. First the wife of an obscure Macedonian, and 
afterwards of Ptolemy I. Soter, who fell in love 
with her when she came to Egypt m attendance 
on his bride Eurydice, Anti pater’s daughter. She 
was celebrated for her beauty and virtue, and was 
the mother of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. — 2. 
Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and wife, 
of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who divorced 
Laodice in order to marry her, B. c. 249. On the 
death of Ptolemy, b. c 247, Antiochus recalled 
Laodice, who notwithstanding caused him to be 
poisoned, and murdered Berenice and her son. — 3. 
Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, and wife of 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was put to death by 
her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator on his accession to 
the throne, 221. The famous hair of Berenice, which 
she dedicated for her husband’s safe return from his 
Syrian expedition m the temple of Arsmoe at Zephy- 
rium, was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of which 
we have a translation by Catullus. — A Otherwise 
called Cleopatra , daughter of Ptolemy VIII. La- 
thyrus, succeeded her father on the throne, b. c. 
81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alexander II.), but 
was murdered by her husband 19 days after her 
marriage. —5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, 
and eldest sister of the famous Cleopatra, was 
placed on the throne by the Alexandrines when 
they drove out her father, B. c. 58. She next mar- 
ried Archelaus, but was put to death with her hus- 
band, when Gdbinms restored Auletes, 55.-6. 
Sister of Herod the Great, married Aristobulus, 
who was put to death, B. c. 6. She afterwards* 
went to Rome, where she spent the remainder of 
her life. She was the mother of Agrippa I. — 7. 
Daughter of Agrippa I., married her uncle Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by whom she had 2 sons. After 
the death of Herod, a. d. 48, Berenice, then 20 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa II., not 
without suspicion of an incestuous commerce with 
him. She gamed the love of Titus, who was only 
withheld from making her his wife by fear of 
offending the Romans by such a step. 

BSrenlcB (B epev'ucrj : B spevutevs), the name of 
several cities of the period of the Ptolemies. 1. 
Formerly Eziongeber (Ru. nr. Akabah), in Arabia* 
at the head of the Sinus Aelanites,or E. branch of 
the Red Sea.— 2. In Upper Egypt (for so it was 
considered, though it lay a little S. of the parallel 
of Syene), on the coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf 
called Smus Immundus {budOapros JcdAiroj, now 
Foul Bag), where its ruins are still visible. It 
was named after idle mother of Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus, who built it, and made a road hence to 
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Coptos, to that it became a chief emporium for the 
commerce of Egypt with Arabia and India. Under 
the Romans it was the residence of a praefectus.— 
3. B. PanchrfiOB (B. icdyxpwos or tcard 2d- 
€«r), on the Red Sea coast in Aethiopia, consider- 
ably S. of the above. — 4. B. Epidlres (B. 

A ciprjs), on the Prom. Dira, on the W. side of 
the entrance to the Red Sea ( Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb). — 5. {Ben GJiazr, Ru.), m Cyrenaica, 
formerly Hesperis {'Ecnrepis), the fabled site of the 
Gardens of the Ilesperides. It took its later name 
from the wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, and was 
the W.-most of the 5 cities of the Lybian Penta- 
polis. — There were other cities of the name. 

Bergistani, a people in the N. E. of Spam be- 
tween the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose capital 
was Bergmm. 

Bergomtun (Bergom&s, -atis : Bergamo ), a town 
of the Orobii in Gallia Cisalpina, between Comum 
and Brixia, afterwards a municipium. 

Berce (B«p4q), a Trojan woman, wife of Dory- 
dus, one of the companions of Aeneas, whose form 
Iris assumed when she persuaded the women to 
set fire to the ships of Aeneas m Sicily. 

Beroea {Bipoia, also Befyota, Bep6r] : Bepotevs, 
Bepoiauos). 1. ( Verna), one of the most ancient 
towns of Macedonia, on one of the lower ranges of 
Mt. Berninis, and on the Astraeus, a tributary of 
the Haliacmon, S.W. of Pella, and about 20 miles 
from the sea. —2. ( Bena ), a town m the interior 
of Thrace, was under the later Roman empire, 
together with Philippopolis, one of the most impor- 
tant military posts. — 3. {Aleppo or Haleb), a 
town in Syria near Antioch, enlarged by Seleucus 
Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name of Be- 
roea. It is called Helbon or Chelbon m Ezekiel 
(xxvn. 18), and Chalcp m the Byzantine writers, 
a name still retamed m the modern Haleb , for 
which Europeans have substituted Aleppo. 

Berdsus (B rjpwads or BrjpoccraSs), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived m the reign of Antiochus 
II. (b.c. 261 — 246), and wrote m Greek a historv 
of Babylonia, in 3 books (called B a€v\uvtKa, and 
sometimes XaAdaifcd or taroplai XaAdcuKal). It 
embraced the earliest traditions about the human 
race, a description of Babylonia and its population, 
and a chronological list of its kmgs down to the 
time of the great Cyrus. Berosus says that he 
derived the materials for his work from the ar- 
chives in the temple of Belus. The work itself is 
lost, hut considerable fragments of it are preserved 
in Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Christian 
fathers : the best editions of the fragments are by 
Richter, Lips. 1825, and in Didot’s Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum , vol. n. Paris, 1 848. 

Berjfau (Br}pvr6s: Bripbnos: Beirut , Ru.), 
one of the oldest sea-ports of Phoenicia, stood on a 
promontory near the mouth of the river Magoras 
( Nahr Beirut ), half way between Byblus and 
Sidon. It was destroyed by the Syrian king Try- 
phon (b. c. 140), and restored by Agrippa under 
Augustus, who made it a colony. It afterwards 
became a celebrated seat of learning. 

* Besa. [Antinoopolis.] 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, who 
dwelt along the whole of Mt Haemus as far as the 
Euxine. After the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans (b.c. 168), the Bessi were attacked by 
the latter, and subdued after a severe struggle. 

B6S0U0 (Bfi<r<ror), satrap of Bactria under Da- 
rius IIL, seized Darius soon after the battle of 
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Arbela, b. c. 331. Pursued by Alexander in the 
following year, Bessus put Darius to death, and 
fled to Bactria, where he assumed the title of king. 
He was betrayed by two of his followers to Alex- 
ander, who put him to death. 

Bestla, Calpumlug. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 121, and consul 111, when he carried on war 
against Jugurtha, but having received large bribes 
be concluded a peace with the Numidian. On his 
return to Rome he was in consequence accused 
and condemned. — 2. L., one of the Catilmanan 
conspirators, b. c. 63, was at the time tribune of 
the plebs designatus, and not actually tribune as 
Sallust says. In 59 he was aedile, and m 57 was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the praetorship, not- 
withstanding his bribery, for which offence he was 
brought to trial m the following year and condemned, 
although he was defended by Cicero. 

Betasii, a people in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Tungri and Nervn m the neighbourhood of Beets 
in Brabant. 

Bezira. [Bazira.] 

Bianor. 1. Also called Ocnus or Aucnus, son 
of Tibens and Manto, is said to have built the 
town of Mantua, and to have called it after his 
mother. — 2. A Bithyman, the author of. 21 epi- 
grams m the Greek Anthology, lived under Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. 

Bias (B las). 1. Son of Amythaon, and brother 
of the seer Melaropus. He married Pero, daughter 
of Neleus, whom her father had refused to give 
to any one unless he brought him the oxen of 
Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained by his courage 
and skill, and so won the princess for his brother. 
Melampus also gamed for Bias a third of the king- 
dom of Argos, m consequence of his curing the 
daughters of Proetus and the other Argive women 
of their madness. — 2. Of Pnene m Ionia, one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece, flourished about B. c. 
55°. 

Bibaculus, M. Furius, a Roman poet, bora at 
Cremona, b c. 103, wrote iambics, epigrams, and 
a poem on Caesar’s Gaulish wars ; the opening 
line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace. 
(Fimas lubemas cana nive conspuct Alpe s, Sat. ii. 
5. 41.) It is probable that Bibaculus also wrote a 
poem entitled Aethiopis, containing an account of 
the death of Memnon by Achilles, and that the 
turgidus Alptnus of Horace {Sat. i. 10 36) is no 
other than Bibaculus. The attacks of Horace 
against Bibaculus may probably be owing to the 
fact that the poems of Bibaculus contained insults 
against the Caesars. (Tac .Ann. iv. 34.) 

Bibracte ( Auiun ), the chief town of the Aedui 
m Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Auguslodunum. 

Bibrax (Btevre), a town of the Remi in Gallia 
Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

BibtUus Calpumius. I.M., curule aedile b.c. 
65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of which 
years he had C. Julius Caesar as his colleague. He 
was a staunch adherent of the anstocratical party, 
but was unable m his consulship to resist the 
powerful combmation of Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. After an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
Caesar’s agrarian law, he withdrew from the 
popular assemblies altogether ; whence it was said 
in joke, that it was the consulship of Julius 
and Caesar. In 51 Bibulus was proconsul of Syria ; 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey 1 * 
fleet in the Adriatic, and died (48) while holding 
this command off Corcyra. He married Porcia, 
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the daughter of Cato Uticensis, by whom he had 
3 sons, 2 of whom were murdered by the soldiers of 
Gabimus, m Egypt, 50. — 2. L., son of No. J, was 
a youth at his father's death, and was brought up 
by M. Brutus, who married his mother Porcia. He 
fought with Brutus at the battle of Philippi in 42, 
but he was afterwards pardoned by Antony, and 
was intrusted by the latter with important com- 
mands. He died shortly before the battle of 
Actium. 

Bidis (Bidlnus, Bidensis), a small town m Si- 
cily, W. of Syracuse. 

Bigerra (Becerra?), a town of the Orctam in 
Iiispania Tarraconensis. 

Bigerriones or Bigerri, a people in Aquitania 
near the Pyrenees. 

BilbUis (Baubola), a town of the Celtiben m 
Hispama Tarraconensis, and a municipium with 
the surname Augusta, on the nver Salo, also called 
Bilbilis ( Xalon), was the birth-place of the poet 
Martial, and was celebrated lor its manufactories 
m iron and gold. 

Billaeus (B i\\a?os : Fiibas ), a river of Bithy- 
nia, rising in the Hypii M., and fallmg into the 
Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) E. of 
Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Bingium (Bmgen), a town on the Rhine in 
Gallia Belgica. 

Bion (Blwv). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
flourished about b c 280, and spent the last years 
of his life m Sicily, where he was poisoned. He 
was older than Moschus, who laments his untimely 
death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion. (Mosch. 
Id, in.) The style of Bion is refined, and his 
versification fluent and elegant, but he is inferior 
to Theocritus m strength and depth of feeling. — 
Editions , including Moschus, by Jacobs, Gotha, 
17.95 ; Wakefield, London, 1795 ; and Manso, 
Leipzig, 1807.-2. Of Borysthenes, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about b. c. 250 
He was sold as a slave, when young, and received 
his liberty from his master, a rhetorician. He 
studied at Athens, and embraced the later Cyrenaic 
philosophy, as expounded by Theodor us, the 
Atheist. He lived a considerable time at the 
court of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
Bion was noted for his sharp sayings, whence 
Horace speaks of persons delighting Bioncis scr - 
monibus et sale nigro . (Epist. it. 2. 60.) 

Bisaltla (Bicra\rla : BurdArjjs), a district m 
Macedonia on the W. bank of the Strymon. . The 
Bisaltac were Thracians, and at the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (b. c. 480) they were ruled by 
a Thracian prince, who was independent of Mace- 
donia ; but at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
we find them subject to Macedonia. 

Bisanthe (BicrdvOi] ; B tcravdrjvSs : Rodoslo ), 
subsequently lihaedestum or Rhaedeslus , a town in 
Thrace on the Propontis, with a good harbour, was 
founded by the Samians, and was in later times 
one of the great bulwarks of the neighbouring 
Byzantium. 

Bistftnes (B toroves), a Thracian people between 
Mt. Rhodope and the Aegean sea, on the lake 
Blstonis in the neighbourhood of Abdera, through 
whose land Xerxes marched on his invasion of 
Greece (b. c. 480). — From the worship of Diony- 
sus in Thrace the Bacchic women are called Bis- 
tOnidcs, (Hor. Carm, li. 19. 20). 

Bith$ni& (BiBvvia ; Bidvv6s), & district of Asia 
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Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia, on the N. 
by the Pontus Euxinus, on the E. by Paphlagonia, 
and on the S. by Phrygia Epictetus, was possessed 
at an early period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, called Thym(0w/of) 
and Bithyni (Bidvvol), of whom the former dwelt 
on the coast, the latter in the interior. The earlier 
inhabitants were the Bebryces, Caucones, and 
Mygdones, and the N.E. part of the distnet was 
possessed by the Maria ndyni. The country was 
subdued by tiie Lydians, and afterwards became a 
part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia. During the 
decline of the Persian empire, the N. part of the 
country became independent, under native princes, 
called eirapxot, who resisted Alexander and his 
successors, and established a kingdom, which is 
usually considered to begin with Zipoetes (about 
b. c. 287) or his son Nicomedes I. (b. c. 278), and 
which lasted till the death of Nicomedes III. (b. c. 
74), who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
By them it was at first attached to the province of 
Asia, afterwards to that of Pontus, and, under 
Augustus, it was made a proconsular province. 
Several changes were made m its boundaries under 
the later emperors. — It was a fertile country, in- 
tersected with wooded mountains, the highets of 
which was the Mysian Olympus, on its S. border. 
Its chief rivers were the Sangarius and the 
Billaeus. 

Bithynium (B tdvytoy), aft. Claudiopolis, an 
inland city of Bithynia, the birth-place of Had- 
rian’s favourite Antmous. 

Biton (BiVwi/), a mathematician, the author of 
an extant work on Military Machines (KaraaKeval 
iro\e/juKu>v bpydvoov ical KaTcnreKTiKVv), whose 
history is unknown. The work is printed m Vet, 
Mathem. Op. Pans, 1693, p. 105, seq. 

Biton and Cleobis (KAeoSis), sons of Cydippe, 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were cele- 
brated for their affection to their mother, whose 
chariot they once dragged during a festival to the 
temple of Hera, a distance of 45 stadia. The 
priestess prayed to the goddess to grant them what 
was best for mortals ; and during the night they 
both died while asleep in the temple. 

Bitultus, m inscriptions Betultus king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, joined the Allobroges m their 
war against the Romans Both the Arverm and 
Allobroges were defeated b.c. 121, at the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Isara, by Q. Fabius Maximus. 
Bituitus was subsequently taken prisoner and sent 
to Rome. 

Bittiriges, a numerous and powerful Celtic peo- 
ple in Gallia Aquitanica, had m early times the 
supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul. (Liv. v. 
34.) They were divided into, 1. Bit. Cubi, sepa- 
rated from the Camutes and Acdui by the Liger, 
and bounded on the S. by the Lemovices, m the 
country of the modern Bourges; their capital was 
Avaricum. 2. Bit. Vivisci or Ubisci on the 
Garumna : their capital was Burdigala. 

Bladus, Blandus, or Blaudus (BAd-, BAd*s 
BKavbos : BA avd7iv6s : Blaudesius), a city of Phry- 
gia, near the borders of Mysia and Lydia. 

Blaesus, C. Sempronlus, consul with Cn. Ser- 
vilius Cacpio, B. c. 253, m the 1st Punic war. The 
2 consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, and on 
their return were overtaken off cape Palinurus by a 
tremendous storm, in which 150 ships perished. 
Blaesus, Junius, governor of P&nnonia at the 
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death of Augustus, a. d. 14, when the formidable 
insurrection ef the legions broke out in that pro- 
vince. He obtained the government of Africa in 
21, where he gained a victory over Tacfarmns. On 
the fall of his uncle Sejonus in 31, he was deprived 
of the priestly offices which he held, and in 36 put 
an end to his own life, to avoid felling by the 
hand of the executioner. 

Blandft. L ( BlaFios ), a town of the Lae e tan i in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. — 2. (St. Btasto ), a town 
in Lucania. 

Blascon ( Brescou ), a small island in the Galhcus 
Sinus, off the town of Agatha. 

Blasio, M. Helvlus, praetor b. c. 197, defeated 
the Celtiberi m Spam, and took llliturgi. 

Blavia (Blaye), a town of the Santones, in 
Gallia Aquitanica,on the Garumna. 

Blemjfas (BAe/ities, BAe'jUjuves), an Aethiopian 
people, on the borders of Upper Egypt, to which 
their predatory incursions were very troublesome 
in the tiroes of the Roman emperors. 

Blera (Bleranus : Btcda), a town in Etruna, on 
the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and Tus- 
cania : there are many remains of the ancient town 
at Bteda. 

Blo&lns or Blosslus, the name of a noble family 
in Campania. — One of this family, C. Blosius of 
Cumae, was a philosopher, a disciple of Antipater 
of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. Gracchus. After 
the death of Gracchus (b. c. 133) he fled to Aris- 
tomcus, king of Pergamus, and on the conquest of 
Anstomcus by the Romans, Blosius put an end to 
his own life for fear of falling into the hands of the 
Romans. 

Boadicea, qneen of the Iceni in Britain, having 
been shamefully treated by the Romans, who 
even ravished her 2 daughters, excited an insur- 
rection of the Britons against their oppressors 
during the absence of Suetonius Paulmus, the Ro- 
man governor, on an expedition to the island of 
Mona. She took the Roman colonies of Camalo- 
dunura, Londmium, and other places, and slew 
nearly 70,000 Romans and their allies. She was 
at length defeated with great loss by Suetonius 
Paulmus, and put an end to her own life, a. d. 61. 

BoagrltlS (B odyptos), a river in Locris, also 
called Manes, flows past Thromum into the Sinus 
Mahacus. 

Bocchus (B 6kxos). 1. K”ig of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at first 
he made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of 
Marius, B. c. 100.— 2. Son of the preceding, 
reigned along with his brother Bogud, over Maure- 
tania. Bocchus and Bogud assisted Caesar m his 
war against the Pompeians in Africa, b. c. 46 ; and 
in 45 Bogud joined Caesar in his war m Spam. 
After the murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided with 
Oetavianus, and Bogud with Antony. When 
Bogud was in Spain in 38, Bocchus usurped the 
sole government of Mauretania, in which be was 
confirmed by Oetavianus. He died about 33, 
whereupon his kingdom became a Roman province. 
Bogud had previously betaken himself to Antony, 
and was killed on the capture of Methone by 
Agnppa in 31. 

Bodencus or Bodinous. [Padus ] 

Bodiocasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis ; 
their capital was Augustodnmm (Bctpeuw). 

Bodotria or Boderia Aestu&rium (Firth of 
Forth), tat aestuary on the E. coast of Scotland. 
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Boeae (Bomi : Boidrys : Vatka ), a town in the 
S. of Laconica, near C. Malea. 

Boebh (Bofiif ; Bot§«iH),a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake Boebeis 
(BoiSrfts), into which several rivers of Thessaly 
flow. 

BoedrSmiua (BotjUpS/iuos), u the helper in dis- 
tress,” a surname of Apollo at Athens, because he 
had assisted th » Athenians. (See Diet, of Ant. 
art. Boedromia.) 

Boedtia (Boiwrla: Boian6s: part of Lwadia\ 
a district of Greece, bounded N. by Opuntian 
Locris, E. by the Euboean sea, S. by Attica, Me- 
gans, and the Corinthian Gul£ and W. by Phocis. 
It is nearly surrounded by mountains, namely 
Helicon and Parnassus on the W., Cithaeron and 
Pames on the S.» the Opuntian mountains on the 
N., and a range of mountains along the whole sea- 
coast on the E. The country contains several 
fertile plains, of which the two most important 
were the valley of the Asopus in the S., the in- 
habitants of which were called Parosopn, and the 
valley of the Cephissus m the N. (the upper 
part of which, however, belonged to Phocis), the 
inhabitants of which were called Epicephisn. In 
the former valley the chief towns were Thebae, 
TANAGRA,THESPiAE,and Plataeae ; m the latter 
the chief towns were Orchomenus, Chaeronka, 
Coronea, Lebadea, and IIaliartus ; the latter 
valley included the lake Copais. The surface of 
Boeotia is said to be 1080 square miles. The 
atmosphere was damp and thick, to which circum- 
stance some of the ancients attributed the dullness 
of the Boeotian intellect, with which the Athenians 
frequently made merry ; but the deficiency of the 
Boeotians in this respect was more probably owing, 
as has been well remarked, to the extraordinary 
fertility of their country, which probably depressed 
their intellectual and moral energies. — In the ear- 
liest times Boeotia was inhabited by various tribes, 
the Aones (whence the country was called Aoma), 
Temmices, Hyantes, Thracians, Lelegcs, &c. Or- 
chomenus was inhabited by the powerful tribe 
of the Mmyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of Cadmus. The Boeotians 
were an Aeolian people, who originally occupied 
Arne in Thessaly, from which they were expelled by 
the Thessalians 60 years after the Trojan war, and 
migrated into the country called after them Boeotia, 
partly expelling and partly incorporating with 
themselves the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
Boeotia was then divided into 14 independent 
states, which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The chief magistrates of the confederacy 
were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 2 by 
Thebes and 1 by each of the other states ; but as 
the number of the states was different at different 
times, that of the Boeotarchs also varied. The 
government in most states was an anstocracyr 
(See Did. of Ant, art. Boeotarches.) 

Boethius, whose full name was Anicius Man- 
lius Severinus Boethius, a Roman statesman 
and author, was bom between a.d. 470 and 475. 
He was famous for his general learning, and espe- 
cially for his knowledge of Greek philosophy, 
which according to a common account (though of 
doubtful authority), he studied under Proclus at 
Athens. He was consul in 510, and was treated 
with great distinction by Theodonc the Great ; but 
having incurred the suspicions of the latter, by ad- 
vocating the cause of the Italians against the op- 
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pressions of the Goths, he was put to death by 
Theodoric about 524. During his imprisonment 
he wrote his celebrated work De Consolations, Phi - 
lotophiae , in 5 books, which is composed alternately 
in prose and verse. The diction is pure and elegant, 
and the sentiments are noble and exalted, showing 
that the author had a real belief in prayer and Pro- 
vidence, though he makes no reference to Christian- 
ity. Boethius was the last Roman of any note who 
understood the language and studied the literature 
of Greece. He translated many of the works of 
the Greek philosophers, especially of Aristotle, and 
wrote commentaries upon them, several of which 
have come down to us. He also wrote a commen- 
tary, in 6 books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which 
is also extant. In the ignorance of Greek writers 
which prevailed from the 6th to the 14th century, 
Boethius was looked upon as the head and type of 
all philosophers, as Augustin was of all theology 
and Virgil of all literature ; but after the introduc- 
tion of the works of Aristotle into Europe m the 
13th century, Boethius’s fame gradually died away. 
— The best edition of his collective works was 
printed at Basel, 1570 ; the last edition of his De 
Consolations is by Obbanus, Jenae, 1843. 

Boethus (B or)66s). L A Stoic philosopher of 
uncertain date, wrote several works, from one of 
which Cicero quotes. — 2. A Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, was a native of Sidon m Phoenicia, a disciple 
of Andromcus of Rhodes, and an instructor of the 
philosopher Strabo. He therefore flourished about 
B. c. 30. lie wrote several works, all of which are 
now lost. 

Boeum (B oi6v, B 6lov, Boto^ : Boiarrjs), an an- 
cient town of the Dorian Tetrapolis. 

Bogud. [Bocchus, No. *2.] 

Bdii, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
people, said to have dwelt originally m Gaul 
(Transalpma). hut m what part of the country is 
uncertain. At an early tune they migrated m 
two great swarms, one of which crossed the Alps 
and settled in the country between the Po and 
the Apennines ; the other crossed the Rhine and 
settled m the part of Germany called Boihemum 
{Bohemia) after them, and between the Danube 
and the Tyrol. The Boh in Italy long earned on 
a fierce struggle with the Romans, but they were at 
length subdued by the consul P. Scipio m b. c. 
191, and were subsequently incorporated m the 
province of Gallia Cisalpma. The Boil m Ger- 
many maintained their power longer, but were at 
length subdued by the Marcomanm, and expelled 
from the country. We find 32,000 Boil taking 
part in the Helvetian migration ; and after the 
defeat of the Helvetians (b. c. 58), Caesar allowed 
these Boii to dwell among the Aedui. 

Boiorix, a chieftain of the Boii, fought against 
the Romans m Cisalpine Gaul, b. c. 194. 

Bola, Bdlae or V5Iae (Bolanus), an ancient 
town of the Aequi, belonging to the Latin league 
not mentioned in later times. 

Bol&nus, Vettius, governor of Britain in a. n. 
69, is praised hy Statius in the poem (Sdv. v. 2), 
addressed to Cnspinus, the son of Bolanus. 

Bolbe (B6\€rj : Beshek), a lake in Macedonia, 
empties itself by a short river into the Strymonic 
gulf near Bromiscus and Aulon : the lake is now 
about 12 miles in length, and 6 or 8 m breadth. — 
There was a town of the same name upon the lake. 

Bolbltlne (BoA€trlvrr. Boh € it Harris: Rosetta ), 
a city of Lower Egypt, near the mouth of a branch 


of tiie Nile (the W.-moat but one), which wag 
called tiie Bolbitine mouth (rb BoAtCrivov trr6fu), 

BSEbB (BoAtvri : BoAtvoTos), & town in Achaia, 
the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted to 
Patrae. 

BollglUS (BoAurcrSs ; BoAicrcrios), a town on 
the W. coast of Chios. 

Bomilcar (Bo/jdAicas, BoafilAKas). 1. Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians against 
Agathocles, when the latter invaded Africa, b. c. 
310. In 308 he attempted to seize the govern- 
ment of Carthage, but felled, and was crucified. 
— 2. Commander of the Carthaginian supplies sent 
to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, 216. He 
afterwards attempted to relieve Syracuse, when 
besieged by Marcellus, but was unable to accom- 
plish any thing. — 3. A Numidian, deep in the 
confidence of Jugurtha. When Jngurtha was at 
Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected for him the assas- 
sination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against 
Jugurtha. 

Bomlus Mons (Be agios and oi Bu/xoi), the W. 
part of Mt. Oeta in Actolia, inhabited by the Bo- 
mienses (Bupieis). 

Bona Dea, a Roman divinity, is described as 
the sistei, wife, or daughter of Faunus, and was 
herself called Fauna , Fatua , or Oma. She was 
worshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
divinity ; she revealed her oracles only to females, 
as Faunus did only to males. Her festival was 
celebrated every year on the 1st of May, m the 
house of the consul or praetor, as the sacrifices on 
that occasion were offered on behalf of the whole 
Roman people. The solemnities were conducted 
by the Vestals, and no male person was allowed to 
he in the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius 
profaned the sacred ceremonies, by entering the 
house of Caesar m the disguise oi a woman, b. c. 62. 

Bonifadus, a Roman general, governor oi Africa 
imder Valentinian III. Believing that the empress 
Placidia meditated his destruction, he revolted 
against the emperor, and invited Gensenc, king of 
the Vandals, to settle m Africa. In 430 he was 
reconciled to Placidia, and attempted to drive the 
Vandals out of Africa, but without success. He 
quitted Africa m 431, and in 432 he died of a 
wound received in combat with his rival Aetms. 

Bonna (Bonn), a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine in Lower Germany, and m the territory of 
the Ubn, was a strong fortress of the Romans and 
the regular quarters of a Roman legion. Here 
Dmsus constructed a bridge across the Rhine. 

Sonoma (Bonomensis). L (Bologna), a town 
m Gallia Cispadana, originally called Felsina, was 
in ancient times an Etruscan city, and the capital 
of N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into tho hands of 
the Bon, hut it was colonized by the Romans an 
the conquest of the Boii, B. c. 191, and its name of 
Felsina was then changed into Bononia. It fell 
into decay m the civil wars, but it was enlarged 
and adorned hy Augustus, 32. — 2. ( Boulogne ) a 
town m the N. of Gaul. See GesoriacHs. — 3* 
(Banostor ?), a town of Pannonia on the Danube. 

Bonosus, a Spaniard by birth, served with dis- 
tinction under Aurelian, and usurped the imperial 
title in Gaul m the reign of Probus. He was de- 
feated and slam by Probug, A* D. 280 or 281. 

Bodtes. [Arcturus.] 

Borbetom&gns ( TForna), also called Vangiones, 
at a later time WormatLa, a town of the Vangiones 
on the left bank of the Rhine in Upper Germany* 
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B8r8as (B opias or Bopas), the N. wind, or more 
strictly fhe wind from the N.N.E., was, m mytho- 
logy, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and brother of 
Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in a 
cave of mount Haemus in Thrace. He carried off 
Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Attica, 
by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, 
wife of Phineus, who are therefore called Boreadcs. 
In the Persian war, Boreas showed his friendly 
disposition towards the Athenians by destroying 
the ships of the barbarians. According to an 
Homeric tradition {II. xx. 223), Boreas begot 12 
horses by the mares of Erichthonius, which is 
commonly explained as a figurative mode of ex- 
pressing the extraordinary swiftness of those horses 
Boreas was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Boreasmi , was celebrated in his honour. 

Boreum (Bdpeioi'). 1. ( Malm Head), the 
N. promontory of Hibernia {Ireland). — 2. ( Ras 
Teyonas), a promontory on the W. coast of Cyre- 
naica, forming the E. headland of the Great Syrtis. 
— 3. The N. extremity of the island of Taprobane 
{Ceylon). 

Borens Mons (B 6peu>v tipos), a mountain in Ar- 
cadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing the 
sources of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas. 

Boreas Portus (B dpeios \ipy\v), a harbour in 
the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a rivci of 
the same name. 

Borsippa {raBipaimra’ Bopcrtmrrit'Ss : Boursa ), 
a city of Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
phrates, a little S. of Babylon, celebrated for its 
manufactures of linen, and as the chief residence 
of the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo and Artemis. 

Borysthenes {BopvcrQer-ys: Dnieper), afterwards 
Danapris, a river oi European Sarmatia, flows into 
the Euxine, but its sources were unknown to the 
ancients. Near its mouth and at its junction with 
the Hypanis, lay the town Borysthenes or Bory- 
sthenis (. Kudak ), also called Olbia, Olbiopolis, 
and Miletopolis, a colony of Miletus, and the most 
important Greek city on the N. of the Euxine. 
(Ethnic, BopuaOevLrris, 'OkiioTrohirrjs ) 

Bosporus (Bdtnropoy), Ox-ford , the name of 
any straits among the Greeks, but especially applied 
to the 2 following.— 1. The Thracian Bosporus 
( Channel of Constantinople ), unites the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmora with the Eu: *ne or Black Sea. 
According to the legend it was called Bosporus 
from Io, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus were the cele- 
brated Symplegades. Darius constructed a 
bridge across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia.— 2. The Cimmerian Bosporus {Straits 
of Kaffa ), unites the Palus Maeotis or Sea of 
Azof with the Euxine or Black Sea It formed, 
with the Tanais (Don) the boundary between 
Asia and Europe, and it derived its name from the 
Cimmerii, who were supposed to have dwelt m 
the neighbourhood. On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians founded 
the town of Panticapaeum, also called Bosporus, 
and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum subsequently 
founded the town of Phanagona on the Asiatic side 
of the Straits. These cities, being favourably si- 
tuated for commerce, soon became places of con- 
siderable importance ; and a kingdom gradually 
arose, of which Panticapaeum was the capital, and 
which eventually included the whole of the Crimea. 
The first kings we read of were the Archaeanac- 
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tidae, who reigned 42 years, from b. c. 480 to 438* 
They were succeeded by Spartacus I. and his de- 
scendants. Several of these kings were in close 
alliance with the Athenians, who obtained annually 
a large supply of corn from the Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was Paerisades, who, being hard 
pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily ceded his do- 
minions to Mithndates the Great. On the death 
of Mithndates, his son Pharnaces was allowed by 
Pompey to succeed to the dominion of Bosporus ; 
and we subsequently find a series of kings, who 
reigned m the country till a late period, under the 
protection of the Roman emperors. 

Bostar {Buarwp, BclxTTupos). 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, 
the son of Hanno, fought against M. Atilius Re- 
gulus, m Africa, n. c. 256, but was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome, where he is said to 
have perished m consequence of the barbarous 
treatment which ho received from the sons of 
Iiegulus —2. A Carthaginian general, under Has- 
drubal, m Spain, set at liberty the Spanish hostages 
kept at Saguntum, hoping thereby to secure the 
affections of the Spaniards. 

Bostra (ra BSorpa, 0. T. Bozrah : BoottjvSs 
and -a7os : Busrah , Ru ), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a little more than 1° 
S. of Damascus. It was enlarged and beautified 
by Trajan, who made it a colony. Under the 
later emperors it was the seat of an archbishoprick. 

Bottla, Bottiaea, Bottiaeis (BottIci, Bottwi'o, 
BoTTiatls : Botticuos ), a district m Macedonia, on 
the right bank of the river Axrns, extended in the 
time of Thucydides to Plena on the "W. It con- 
tained the towns of Pella and Ichnac near the sea. 
The Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who, being 
driven out of the country by the Macedonians, 
settled in that part of the Macedonian Chalcidice 
N. of Olynthus, which was called Bottice (Bottiktj). 

Bottice. [Bottia.] 

Bovianum (Boviamus* Bojano ), the chief town 
of the Pentri in Samnium, was taken by the Ro- 
[ mans m the Samnite wais, and was colonized by 
Augustus with veterans. 

Bovillae (Boullcnsis), an ancient town m La- 
tium at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. Near it 
Clodius was killed by Milo (b c. 52) ; and here 
was the sacrarium of the Julia gens. 

Brac&ra Augusta ( Braga ), the chief town of 
the Callaiti Bracarn in HispamaTarraconcnsis . at 
Braga there are tho mins of an amphitheatre, 
aqueduct, &c. 

Brachmanae or -i (B paxgavts), is a name used 
by the ancient geographers, sometimes for a caste 
of priests in India (the Brahmins ), sometimes, ap- 
parently, for all the people whose religion was 
Brahmmism, and sometimes for a particular tribe. 

Brachodes or Caput Vada (BpaxuSys & «pa : 
1 las Kapoudiah ), a promontory on the coast of 
Byzacena in N. Africa, forming the N. headland 
of the Lesser Syrtis 

Brachylles or Brachyllas (B pax<f\\f\s, Bpa- 
XvWas), a Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
interests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V. At the battle of Cynoscephalae, b. c. 
197, he commanded the Boeotian troops in Philip's 
army, and was murdered in 196 at Thebes by the 
Roman party m that city. 

Branchldae (at B payx^cu : Jeronda , Ru.), aft. 
Did^ma, or -i (t4 Aitivpa, ol A(5vjuoi) f a place on 
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the sea-coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, cele- 
brated for its temple and oracle of Apollo sumamed 
Didymeus (A fivficfo). This oracle, which the 

Ionians held in the highest esteem, was said to 
have been founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or 
Smicrus of Delphi, and a Milesian woman. The 
reputed descendants of this Branchus, the Bran- 
chidae ( ol Bpayxibai) were the hereditary rainis- 
• ters of this oracle. They delivered up the treasures 
of the temple to Darius or Xerxes ; and, when 
Xerxes returned from Greece, the Branchidae, 
fearing the revenge of the Greeks, begged him 
to remove them to a distant part of his empire. 
They were accordingly settled in Bactria or Sog- 
diana, where their descendants are said to have 
been punished by the army of Alexander for the 
treason of their forefathers. The temple, called 
Didvmacum, which was destroyed by Xerxes, was 
rebuilt, and its mins contain some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Ionic order of architecture. 

Branchus (Bptfyxos). [Branchidae.] 
Brannovlces. [Aulerci.] 

Brasidas (B paalSas), son of Tellis, the rtiost 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In B. c. 424, at the head of a 
small force, he effected a dexterous march through 
the hostile country of Thessaly, and joined Pcr- 
diccas of Macedonia, who had promised co-opera- 
tion against the Athenians. By his military skill, 
and the confidence which his character inspired, 
he gained possession of many of the cities in 
Macedonia subject to Athens ; his greatest acquisi- 
tion was Amphipolis. In 422 he gamed a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had been sent, with an 
Athenian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was 
slain in the battle He was buried within the city, 
and the inhabitants honoured him as a hero, by 
yearly sacrifices and by games. (Diet, of Ant. art. 
Brasideia) 

Bratuspantium (Bratuspante nr. Breteud ), the 
chief town of the Bellovaci m Gallia Belgica. 

Brauron (B pavptvu: Bpavpuutos : Vraona or 
Vrana), a demus m Attica on the E. coast on the 
river Erasmus, with a celebrated temple of Ar- 
temis, who was hence called Brauroma , and in 
whose honour the festival Brauroma was celebrated 
in this place. (Diet, of Ant s.v) 

Bregetlo (nr. Szony, Ril, E. of Comom), a Ro- 
man mumcipium in Lower Pannonia on the Da- 
nube, where Valentiman I. died. 

Brennus. 1. The leader of the Senonian Gauls, 
who in b. c. 390 crossed the Apennines, defeated 
the Romans at the Allia, and took Rome. After 
besieging the Capitol for 6 months, he quitted the 
city upon receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ran- 
som for the Capitol, and returned home safe with 
his booty. But it was subsequently related m the 
popular legends that Camillus and a Roman army 
appeared at the moment that the gold was being 
weighed, that Brennus was defeated by Camillus, 
and that he himself and his whole army were slain 
to a man. — 2. The chief leader of the Gauls who 
invaded Macedonia and Greece, B. c. 280, 279. In 
280 Ptolemy Ceraunus was defeated by the Gauls 
under Belgius and slam in battle ; and Brennus in 
the following year penetrated into the S. of Greece, 
but he was defeated near Delphi, most of his men 
were slain, and he himself put an end to his own 
life. 

Bread, a powerful people of Pannonia near 
the confluence of the Savua and the Danube, took 
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an active part in the insurrection of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians against the Romans, a. d. 6. 

Breuni, a Rhaetian people, dwelt m the Tyrol 
near the Brenner. (Hor. Cam. iv, 14. 11.) 
Bn&reus. [Aegeon.] 

Bricinnlae (B piKivvlai)^ a place in Sicily not 
far from Leontini. 

Brigantes, the most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of the N. of the island 
from the Abus ( Humler ) to the Roman wall, with 
the exception of the S. E. comer of Yorkshire, 
which was inhabited by the Parisn. The Bri- 
gantes consequently inhabited the greater part of 
Yoikshire, and the whole of Lancashire, Durham, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their capital 
was Eboracum. They were conquered by Peti- 
lius Cerealis m the reign of Vespasian. — There 
w as also a tribe of Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, 
between the rivers Birgus ( Barrow ) and Dabrona 
( lilackwater), in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

Brigantli, a tribe in Vindelicia on the lake 
Brigantivijs, noted for their robberies. 

Brigantlnus Lacus (Bodensee or Lake of Con - 
dance ), also called Venetus and Acronius, through 
which the Rhine flows, was inhabited by the Hel 
vetn on the S., by the Rhaetii on the S.E., and by 
the Vmdeliu on the N. Neai an island on it, 
probably Reichcnau , Tiberius defeated the Vinde- 
hci in a naval engagement. 

Brigantlum. 1. (Biianfon), a town of the 
Segusiam m Gaul at the foot of the Cottian Alps. 
— 2 (Corunna), a sea-port town of the Lucenses 
in Gallaecia m Spam with a light-house, which is 
still used for the same purpose, having been re- 
paired in 1791, and which is now called La Torre 
de Hercules. — 3 (Bregenz), a town of the Brigan- 
tini Vindehci on the lake of Constance. 

Brilessus (BpiA7i<r<rds), a mountain in Attica 
N. E. of Athens. 

Bruno (Bpquw), “ the angry or the terrifying,” 
a surname of Hecate and Persephone. 

Briniates, a people in Liguria S. of the Po near 
the modern Bngnolo . 

Briseis (Bpiarqls), daughter of Briseus of Lyr- 
nessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, but was 
seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire feud 
between the 2 heroes. [Ach-illes. ] Her proper 
name was Hippodaima. 

Britannia (r| BpcrraviKii or B pcraviicfi, sc. 
vrjeros , t} B perravla or B pcravla : Bperravot, Bp«- 
ra vol, Britanm, Britt&ies), the island of England 
and Scotland, which was also called Albion (*AA- 
€iov, *A\ovlwv, Insula Albionum). Hibernia or 
Ireland is usually spoken of as a separate island, 
but is sometimes included under the general jiame 
of the Insulae Britannicae (B pcravucal vyaoi), 
which also comprehended the smaller islands around 
the coast of Great Britain. — The etymology of the 
word Britannia is uncertain, but it is derived by 
most writers from the Celtic word bnth or bnt 
“ painted, 1 ’ with reference to the custom of the 
inhabitants of staining their bodies with a blue 
colour • whatever may be the etymology of the 
word, it is certain that it was used by the inha- 
bitants themselves, since in the Gaelic the inha- 
bitants are called Brythm and their language Bry- 
thoneg. The name Albion is probably derived from 
the white cliffs of the island ; but writers, who 
derived the names of all lands and people from a 
mythical ancestor, connected the name with one 
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Albion, the son of Neptune. — The Britons were 
Celts, belonging to that branch of the race called 
Cymry, and were apparently the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the country. Their manners and cus- 
toms were in general the same as the Gauls ; but 
separated more than the Gauls from intercourse 
with civilised nations, they preserved the Celtic 
religion in a purer state than m Gaul, and hence 
Druidism, according to Caesar, was transplanted 
from Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retamed 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more civilised Gauls had laid aside. They painted 
their bodies with a blue colour extracted from 
woad, in order to appear more terrible in battle, 
and they had wives in common. At a later time 
the Bclgae crossed over from Gaul, and settled on 
the S. and E. coasts, driving the Britons into the 
intenor of the island. — It was not till a late pe- 
riod that the Greeks and Romans obtained any 
knowledge of Britain. In early times the Phoe- 
nicians visited the Scilly islands and the coast of 
Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining tin ; but 
whatever knowledge they acquired of the country 
they jealously kept secret, and it only transpired 
that there were Cassiterides or Tm Islands m 
the N. parts of the ocean. The first certain know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of Britain was 
from the merchants of Massiha about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and especially from the 
voyages of Pvthkas, who sailed round a groat 
part of Britain. From this time it was generally 
believed that the island was m the form of a tri- 
angle, an error which continued to prevail even at 
a later period. Another important mistake, which 
likewise prevailed for a long time, was the position 
of Britain in relation to Gaul and Spam. As the 
N.W. coast of Spain was supposed to extend too 
far to the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to run 
N. E., the lower part of Britain was believed to lie 
between Spam and Gaul — The Romans first be- 
came personally acquamtcd with the island bv 
Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed m Britain 
(b. c. 55, 54), and though on the second occasion 
he conquered the greater part of the S. E. of the 
island, yet he did not take permanent possession 
of any portion of the country, and after his de- 
parture the Britons continued as independent as 
before. The Romans made no further attempts 
to conquer the island for nearly 100 years. In 
the reign of Claudius (a. d. 43) they again 
landed m Britain, and permanently subdued the 
country S. of the Thames. They now began to 
extend their conquests o\er the other parts of the 
island; and the great victory (01) of Suetonius 
Paulinus over the Britons who had revolted under 
Boadicea, still further consolidated the Roman 
dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, Peti- 
lius Cerealis and Julius Frontmus made several 
successful expeditions against the Silures and the 
Brigantes ; and the conquest of S. Britain was 
at length finally completed by Agricola, who in 7 
campaigns (78 — 84), subdued the whole of the 
island as far N. as the Frith of Forth and the 
Clyde, between which he erected a senes of forts 
to protect the Roman dominions from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland. The 
Roman part of Bntain was now called Britannia 
Romano, and the N. part inhabited by the Cale- 
donians Britannia Barbara or Caledonia „ The 
Romans however gave up the N. conquests of 
Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, and made a ram- 
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part of turf from the Aestuarium Ituna {Solway 
Frith) to the German Ocean, which formed the N. 
boundary of their dominions. In the reign of 
Antoninus Pius the Romans again extended their 
boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, and 
erected a rampart connecting the Forth and the 
Clyde, the remains of which are now called Grimes 
Dyke , Grime in the Celtic language signifying great 
or powerful. The Caledonians afterwards broke • 
through this wall; and in consequence of their 
repeated devastations of the Roman dominions, 
the emperor Severus went to Britain in 208, in 
order to conduct the war against them in person. 
He died in the island at Eboracum {York) m 211, 
after erecting a solid stone wall from the Solway 
to the mouth of the Tyne, a little N. of the ram- 
part of Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the 
Romans relinquished for ever all their conquests 
N. of this wall. In 287 Carausius assumed the 
purple in Britain, and reigned as emperor, inde- 
pendent of Diocletian and Maximian, till his assas- 
sination by Allectus m 293. Allectus reigned 3 
years, and Britain was recovered for the emperors 
m{296. Upon the resignation of the empire by 
Diocletian and Maximian (305), Britain fell to 
the share of Constantius, who died at Eboracum in 
306', and his son Constantine assumed in the island 
the title of Caesar. Shortly afterwards the Cale- 
donians, who now appear under the names of Piets 
and Scots, broke through the wall of Severus, and 
the Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain ; and the 
declining power of the Roman empire was unable 
to afford the province any effectual assistance. In 
the reign of Valentiman I., Theodosius, the father 
of the emperor of that name, defeated the Piets 
and Scots (367); but m the roign of Honorius, 
Constantine, who had been proclaimed emperor m 
Britain (407), withdrew all the Roman troops 
from the island, m order to make himself master 
of Gaul. The Britons were thus left exposed to 
the ravages of the Piets and Scots, and at length, 
m 447, they called m the assistance of the Saxons, 
who became the masters of Britain. — The Roman 
dominions of Britain formed a single province till 
the time of Severus, and were governed by a le- 
gatus of the emperor. Severus divided the country 
into 2 provinces, Britannia Superior and Inferior , 
of which the latter contained the earlier conquests 
of the Romans m the S. of the island, and the 
former the later conquests in the N., the territories 
of the Silures, Brigantes, &c. Upon the new di- 
vision of the provinces m the reign of Diocletian, 
Britain was governed by a Vicanus , subject to the 
Praefectus Praetono of Gaul, and was divided 
into 4 provinces, (1) Britannia pnma, the country 
S. of the Thames : (2) Britannia Secunda , Wales : 
(3) Maxima Caesanensis , the country between the 
Thames and the Humber : (4) Flama Caesanensis , 
the country between the Humber and the Roman 
wall. Besides these, there was also a fifth pro- 
vince, Valentia, which existed for a short time, 
including the conquests of Theodosius beyond the 
Roman wall. 

Britannlcus, son of the emperor Claudius and 
Messalina, was bom a. d. 42. Agrippina, the second 
wife of Claudius, induced the emperor to adopt her 
own son, and give him precedence over Britannicus. 
This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the tjhrone 
in 54, and caused Britannicua to be poison ed in 
the following year. j 

BritSmartis {bpiripapris, usually derived! from 
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Pptrvs, sweet or blessing, and t*dpris, a maiden) 
was a Cretan nymph, daughter of Zens and Carme, 
and beloved by Minos, who pursued her 9 months, 
till at length she leaped into the sea and was 
changed by Artemis into a goddess. She seems 
to have been originally a Cretan divinity who pre- 
sided over the sports of the chase ; on the intro- 
duction of the worship of Artemis into Crete she 
. was naturally placed in some relation with the 
latter goddess ; and at length the 2 divinities be- 
came identified, and Britomartis is called m one 
legend the daughter of Leto. At Aegina Brito- 
martis was worshipped under the name of Aphaea. 

Brixellum (Bnxellanus : Bregdla or Brescella ), 
a town on the right bank of the Po in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, where the emperor Otho put himself to 
death, a. d. 69. 

Bnxia (Brixianus : Brescia), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpma on the road from Comum to Aquileia, 
through which the river Mella flowed ( fiavus quam 
molli percumt jlumtne Mella , Catull. lxvn. 33) 
It was probably founded by the Etruscans, was 
afterwards a town of the Libui and then of the 
Cenomani, and finally became a Roman municipium 
with the rights of a colony. 

Bromlus ( Bpipuos ), a surname of Dionysus, i. c. 
the noisy god, from the noise of the Bacchic revel- 
ries (from /3 pefico). 

Brontes. [Cyclopes.] 

Bruchium. [Alexandria.] 

Bructeri, a people of Germany, dwelt on each 
side of the Amisia (Ems) and extended S. as iar 
as the Luppia ( Lippe ). The Bructeri joined the 
Batavi in their revolt against the Romans m a d. 
69, and the prophetic virgin, Veleda, who had so 
much influence among the German tribes, was a 
native of their country. A few years afterwards 
the Bructeri were almost annihilated by the Cha- 
mavi and Angrivarn. (Tac. Germ . 33.) 

Brundusium or Brundlsium (B pevrrjatov, Bpzv- 
riaiov : Brundusmus : Brindisi), a town in Cala- 
bria, on a small bay of the Adriatic, forming an 
excellent harbour, to which the place owed its im- 
portance. The Appia Via terminated at Brundu- 
sium, and it was the usual place of embarkation 
for Greece and the East. It was an ancient town, 
and probably not of Greek origin, although its 
foundation is ascribed by some writers to the 
Cretans, and by others to Diomede. It was at 
first governed by kings of its own, but was con- 
quered and colonized by the Romans, b c. 245. 
The poet Pacuvius was bom at this town, and Virgil 
died here on his return from Greece, b. c. 19. 

Bmttlum, Bruttius and Bruttiorum Ager 
(BpeTTia : Bruttius), more usually called Bruttii 
after the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Laus to Thurn, and surrounded on 
the other 3 sides by the sea. It w as the country 
called m ancient times Oenotna and Italia. The 
country is mountainous, as the Apennines run 
through it down to the Sicilian Straits ; it con- 
tained excellent pasturage for cattle, and the val- 
leys produced good com, olives, and fruit. — The 
earliest inhabitants of the country were Oenotnans. 
Subsequently some Lucanians, who had revolted 
from their countrymen in Lucania, took possession 
of the conn try, and were hence called Bruttii or 
Brettii, which word is said to mean “rebels” in 
the language of the Lucanians. This people, how- 
ever, umabited only the intenor of the land ; the 
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coast was almost entirely in the possession of the 
Greek colonies. At the close of the 2nd Pnnic war, 
in which the Bruttii had been the allies of Han- 
nibal, they lost their independence and were treated 
by the Romans with great severity. They were 
declared to be public slaves, and were employed 
as lictors and servants of the magistrates. 

Brutus, Junius. L L., son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquimus Superbus. 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquimus, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, whence he received the surname 
of Brutus. Alter Lncretia had stabbed herself, 
Brutus roused the Romans to expel the Tarquins ; 
and upon the banishment of the latter he was 
elected first consul with Tarquinius Collatinus. 
He loved his country better than his children, and 
put to death his 2 sons, who had attempted to re- 
store the Tarquins. He fell m battle the same 
year, fighting against Arons, the son of Tarquinius. 
Brutus was the great hero in the legends about the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, but we have no means 
of determining what part of the account » histori- 
cal. — 2. D., sumamed Scaeva, magister equitum 
to the dictator Q. Publilius Philo, b. c. 339, and 
consul m 325, when he fought against the Vestmi. 
— 3. D., sumamed Scaeva, consul 292, conquered 
the Faliscans. — 4. M, tribune of the plebs 195, 
praetor 191, when he dedicated the temple of the 
Great Idaean Mother, one of the ambassadors sent 
into Asia 189, and consul 178, when he subdued 
the Istri. He was one of the ambassadors sent 
mto Asia in 171. — 5. P., tribune of the plebs 
195, curule aedile 192, praetor 190, propraetor in 
Further Spain, 189. — 6. D., sumamed Gallae- 
cus (Callaecus) or Callaicus, consul 138, 
commanded m Further Spam, and conquered a 
great part of Lusitania. F rom his victory over the 
Gallaeci he obtained his surname. He was a pa- 
tron of the poet L. Accius, and well versed m 
Greek and Roman literature. — 7. D., son of No. 
6, consul 77, and husband of Seroproma, who 
carried on an intrigue with Catilme. — 8. D., 
adopted by A. Postumius Albums, consul 99, and 
hence called Brutus Albinus. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war. He com- 
manded Caesar’s fleet at the siege of Massiha, 49, 
and was afterwards placed over Further Gaul. On 
his return to Rome Bratus was promised the prae- 
torship and the government of Cisalpine Gaul for 
44. Nevertheless, he joined the conspiracy against 
Caesar. After the death of the latter (44) he 
went into Cisalpine Gaul, which he refused to sur- 
render to Antony, who had obtained this province 
from the people. Antony made war against him, 
and kept him besieged in Mutina, till the siege 
was raised m April 43 by the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa, and Octavranus. But Brutus only obtained 
a short respite. Antony was preparing to inarch 
against him from the N. with a large army, and 
Octavianus, who had deserted the senate, was 
marching against him from the S. His only re- 
source was flight, but he was betrayed by Camil- 
lus, a Gaulish chief, and was put to death by 
Antony, 43.-9. M., praetor 88, belonged to the 
party of Marius, and put an end to his own life in 
82, that he might not fall into the hands of Pom- 
pey, who commanded Sulla’s fleet.— 10. L., also 
called Damasippus, praetor 82, when the younger 
Manus was blockaded, at Praeneste, put to death 
at Rome by order of Marius several of the most 
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eminent senators of the opposite party. — 11. M., 
married Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of Utica. 
He was tribune of the plebs, 83 ; and in 77 ho 
espoused the cause of Lepidus, and was placed in 
command of the forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
was slain by command of Pompey. — 12. M., the 
so-called tyrannicide, son of No. 11 and Servilia. 
He lost lus father when he was only 8 years old, 
and was trained by his uncle Cato in the princi- 
ples of the anstocratical party. Accordingly, on 
the breaking out of the civil war, 49, he joined 
Pompey, although he was the murderer of his 
father. After the battle of Pharsalia, 48, he was 
not only pardoned by Caesar, but received from 
him the greatest marks of confidence and favour. 
Caesar made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, 
and praetor m 44, and also promised him the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. But notwithstanding all 
the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was pei- 
suaded by Cassius to murder his benefactor undei 
the delusive idea of again establishing the republic 
[Caesar.] After the murder of Caesar Biutus 
spent a short time m Italy, and then took possession 
of the province of Macedonia. He was joined by 
Cassius who commanded in Svria, and their united 
forces were opposed to those of Octavian and An- 
tony. Two battles were fought m the neighbour- 
hood of Philippi (4*2), m the former of which Bratus 
was victorious though Cassius was defeated, but m 
the latter Brutus also was defeated and put an end 
to his own life. — Bratus’s wife was Porcia, the 
daughter of Cato. — Brutus was an ardent student 
of literature and philosophy, but he appears to 
have been deficient m judgment and original power. 
He wrote several works, all of which have perished. 
He was a literary friend of Cicero, who dedicated 
to him his Tusculanae Disputation cs, De Finibus , 
and Orator , and who has given the name of Biutus 
to his dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Bryazis (Bpua£ts), an Athenian statuary m 
stone and metal, lived b. c. 372 — 312. 

Brygi or Bryges (Bpuyoi, Bplyes), a barbarous 
people in the N. of Macedonia, probably of Illyrian 
or Thracian origin, who were still m Macedonia at 
the time of the Persian war. The Phrygians were 
believed by the ancients to hav e been a portion of 
this people, who emigrated to Asia in early times. 
[Phrygia.] 

Bubassus (BvSatrcros), an ancient city of C.uia, 
E. of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu- 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula (p Xepa’ot'Tjo’os 
7 j Bv€a(rcr'tif), on which it stood. Ovid speaks of 
Bub&sides nurus (Met. ix. 643). 

Bubastis (BoC&urm), daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, an Egyptian divinity, whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with Artemis, since she was the goddess of 
the moon. The cat was sacred to her, and she 
was represented in the form of a cat, or of a female 
with the head of a cat. 

Bubastis or *U8 (BooSacrris or -or : B ov€o<ttI- 
rijs : Tel Basta, Ru.), the capital of the Nomos 
Bubastites in Lower Egypt, stood on the E. bank of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and was the chief 
seat of the worship of Bubastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here. Under the Persians the city was 
dismantled, and lost much of its importance. 

Bubulcus, C. Junius, consul b.c. 317, a second 
time m 313, and a third tune in 311 ; m the last 
of these years he carried on the war against the 
Samnites with great success. He was censor in 
309, and dictator in 302, when he defeated the 
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Aequians ; in his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in his third 
consulship. The walls of this temple were adorned 
with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. 

BUcSph&la or -la (B ovKe<l>a\a or -dkeia : Jle - 
lum), a city on the Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) in N. 
India (the Punjab ), built by Alexander, after his 
battle with Porus, m memory of his favourite 
charger Bucephalus, whom he buried here. It 
stood at the place where Alexander crossed the 
river, and where General Gilbert crossed it (Feb. 
1849) after the battle of Goojerat. 

Bficgph&lus (BovuecpaXos), the celebrated horse 
of Alexander the Great, which Philip purchased 
for 13 talents, and which no one was able to break 
in except the youthful Alexander. This horse 
carried Alexander through his Asiatic campaigns, 
and died m India b c. 327. See Bucephala. 

Budalla, a town m Lower Pannoma near Sir- 
mium, the birth-place of the emperor Deems. 

Budlni (BouSiVoi), a Scythian people, who dwelt 
N. of the Sauromatac m the steppes of S. Russia. 
Herodotus (iv. 108) calls the nation yX clvkSii re 
kcu Trvtyiv, which some interpret “ with blue eyes 
and red hair,” and others “ painted blue and red.” 

Budoron (B ovSopov), a fortress in Salamis on a 
promontory of the same name opposite Megara. 

Bulis (BovXts) and Sperthias ( 'ZnepBlris ), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the murder 
of the heralds whom Darius had sent to Sparta ; 
but they were dismissed uninjured by the king. 

Bulis (BovXis : BouAios), a town in Phocis on 
the Corinthian gulf, and on the borders ofBoeotia. 

Bullis (Bulhnus, Bullio -oms, Bulhensis), a 
tovrn of Illyria on the coast, S. of Apollonia. 

Bup&lus and his brother Athenis, sculptors of 
Chios, lived about b. c. 500, and are said to have 
made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, whidi the 
poet requited by the bitterest satires. 

Buphras (B ov<ppas), a mountain in Mcssema 
near Pjlos. 

Buprasium (Bovirpaaiov: -crievs, -<nW, -trtSijs), 
an ancient town m Elis, mentioned in the Iliad, 
which had disappeared in the time of Strabo. 

Bura (B ovpa . Bovpalos, B ovpios), one of the 12 
cities of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, toge- 
ther w'lth Ilelice, but subsequently rebuilt. 

Burdigala (BovpSiyaXa : Boideaux ), the capital 
of the Bituriges Vivisci in Aqmtama, on the left 
bank of the Garumna (Garonne), was a place of 
great commercial importance, and at a later time 
one of the chief seats of literatuie and learning. 
It was the birth-place of the poet Ausonius. 

Burgundidn.es or Burgundli, a powerful nation 
of Germany, dwelt originally between the Viadus 
(Oder) and the Vistula, and were of the same race 
as the Vandals or Goths. They pretended, how- 
ever, to be descendants of the Romans, whom 
Drusus and Tiberius had left m Germany as gar- 
risons, but this descent w r as evidently invented by 
them to obtain more easily from the Romans a 
settlement W. of the Rhine. They were driven 
out of their original abodes between the Oder and 
the V istula by the Gepidae, and the greater part 
of them migrated W. and settled in the country on 
the Main, where they carried on frequent wars 
with their neighbours the Alemanni, In the 5th 
century they settled W. of the Alps in Gaul, where 
they founded the powerful kingdom of Bui gundy. 
Their chief towns were Geneva and Lyons. 
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BURII. 

Burli, a people of Germany, dwelt near the 
sources of the Oder and Vistula, and joined the 
Marcomanni in their war against the Romans in 
the reign of M. Aurelius. 

Burras, Afranlus, was appointed by Claudius 
praefectus praetorio, A. n. 52, and in conjunction 
with Seneca conducted the education of Nero He 
opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, and was at length 
poisoned by command of the emperor, 63. 

Bursa. [Plancus ] 

Bursao (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis), a town of 
the Autrigonae in Hispania Tarraconensis 

Busiris (Boihnpis), king of Egypt, son of Posei- 
don and Lysianassa, is said to have sacrificed all 
foreigners that visited Egypt. Hercules, on his 
arrival m Egypt, was likewise seized and led to the 
altar, but he broke his chains, and slew Busins. 
This mvth seems to point out a time when the 
Egyptians were accustomed to offer human sacri- 
fices to their deities 

Busiris (Bovtripis: B ownpirys) 1 ( Ahousir , 
Ru.), the capital of the Nomos Busintes in Lower 
Egypt, stood just in the middle of the Delta, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, and had a great temple 
of Isis, the remains of which are still standing — 

2 ( Ahousir near Jizeli), a small town, a little 
N.W of Memphis 

Buteo, Fablus. 1. N , consul n c 247, m the 
first Punic war, was employed m the siege of 
Drepanum —2 M, consul 245, also m the first 
Punic war. In 216 he was appointed dictator to 
fill up the vacancies in the senate occasioned by 
the battle of Cannae — 3. Q, praetor 181, with 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul In 179 he was 
one of the triumvirs for founding a Latin colony m 
the terntory of the Pisam. 

Bates (Bouttjs), son of either Teleon or Pandion 
or Amycus, and Zeuxippe. He was one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and priest of Athena and of the Erechthean 
Poseidon The Attic family ot the Butadae or 
Eteobutadae derived their origin from him ; and m 
the Ercchtheura on the Acropolis there was an altar 
dedicated to Butes. 

Buthrdtum (B ovdpurSp : Bovdpwnos • Butt in- 
to), a town of Epirus on a small peninsula, opposite 
Corcyra, was a flourishing sea-port and was colo- 
nized by the Romans. 

Bdto (Bov^u), an Egyptian divinity, worshipped 
principally m the town of Buto She was the 
nurse of llorus and Bubastis, the childien ot Osins 
and Isis, and she saved them from the persecutions 
of Typhon by concealing them m the floating island 
of Chemnis The Greeks identified her with Leto, 
and represented her as the goddess of night The 
shrew-mouse (fxvyaXrj) and the hawk were sacred 
to her. 

31it5 (BovroJ, Bovrr], or Bovros • Bovroir^s : 
Baltim 9 Ru ), the chief city of the Nomos Chcm- 
nntes in Lower Egypt, stood near the Sebennyt c 
branch of the Nile, on the Lake of Buto (Boururij 
also 2«§emrnK7j), and was celebrated for 
its oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of whom 
a festival was held at the city every year 

Buxentum ( Buxentlnus, Buxentius : Pohcasti o ), 
originally Pyxus (IIu£oOs), a town on the W. coast 
of Lucania and on the river Buxentius, was 
founded by Micythus, tyrant of Messana, b. c. 
471, and was afterwards a Roman colony. 

Byblini Montes (ret B v€\tva 6prj), the moun- 
tains whence the Nile is said to flow in the my- 
thical geography of Aeschylus {Prom. 811). 
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Byblis (BvS\ls), daughter of Miletus and Ido- 
thea, was m love with her brother Caunus, whom 
she pursued through various lands, till at length 
worn out with sorrow, she was changed into a 
fountain. 

Byblus (Bv&Aos ; Bv€\ios : JebnT), a very an- 
cient city on the coast of Phoenicia, between Bery- 
tus and Tnpolis, a little N. of the river Adonis. 

It was the chief seat of the worship of Adonis 
It was governed by a succession of petty princes, 
the last of whom was deposed by Pompey. 

Bylazora (Bv\d£t»pa), a town m Paeonia, m 
Macedonia, on the river Astycus. 

Byrsa (Bfy><ra),the citadel of Carthago. 
Byzaclum or Byzacena Regio (B vtytciov, Bv- 
(atcis xwp* : S. part of Tunis), the S portion of 
the Roman province of Africa. [Africa, p 23, b.] 
Byzantlni Scriptores, the general name of the 
historians, who have given an account of the Eastern 
or Byzantine empire from the time of Constantine 
the Gieat, a d. 325, to the destruction of the em- 
pire, 1453. They all wrote in Greek, and maybe 
divided into different classes. 1. The historians, 
whoso collected works form an uninterrupted his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, and whose writings 
are therefore called Corpus Historiac Byzantmae. 
They arc: (1) Zonaras, who begins with 
the creation of the world, and brings his his- 
tory down to 1188. (2) Nicephorus Acomina- 
tus, whose history extends fiom 1 1 88 to 1206. (3) 
Nicephorus Gregoras, whose history extends 
from 1204 to 1331. (4) Laonicus Chalcondy- 
les, whose history extends from 1297 to 1462: 
his work is continued by an anonymous wnter to 
1565 — 2 The chronogra pliers, who give a brief 
chronological summary ot universal history from 
j the creation of the woild to their own times These 
wnteis are very numerous . the most important of 
them are Georgius Syngellus, Theophanes, 
Nicephorus, Cedrenls, Simeon Metvphras- 
tes, Michael Glycas, the authors of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale , &c. — 6 The w r riters who have 
treated of separate portions of Byzantine history', 
such as Zosimus, Procopius, Agaiiiias, Anna 
Comnena, &c. — 4. The writers who have treated 
of the constitution, antiquities, &c , of the empire, 
such as Laurentius Lydus, Constantinus YI. 
Porphyrogennetus — A collection of the By- 
zantine writers was published at Paris by command 
of Louis XIV. m 36 vols lol. 1645—1711. A 
reprint of this edition, with additions, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 23 vols fol. 1727 — 1733 A 

new edition ot the Byzantine writers was com- 
menced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 1828, 8vo., and is still 
in course of publication. 

Byzantium (B v£&vtiov • Bv^dvrios, Byzantius : 
Constantinople ), a town on the Thracian Bosporus, 
founded by the Meganans, B. c. 658, is sa.J to 
have deriv ed its name from Byzas, the leadoi of 
the colony and the son of Poseidon It was situated 
on 2 hills, was 40 stadia m circumference, and its 
acropolis stood on the site of the present seraglio. 
Its favourable position, commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Euxme, soon rendered it a place of 
great commercial importance. It was taken by 
Pausamas after the battle of Plataea, b.c. 479 ; 
and it was alternately m the possession of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The Lacedaemonians were expelled 
from Byzantium by Thrasybulus m 390, and the 
city remained independent for some years. After- 
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wards it became subject in succession to the Mace- 
donians and the Romans. In the civil war between 
Pescennius Niger and Severus, it espoused the 
cause of the former : it was taken by Severus a. d. 
196 after a siege of 3 years, and a considerable 
part of it was destroyed. A new city was built 
by its side (330) by c onstantme, who made it the 
capital of the empire, imd changed its name into 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS. 


C. 

C&b&lia or -is (KaSaAia, KaSaXfr: Ka€aAefa, 
KagaAios), a small district of Asia Mmor, between 
Lycia and Pamphylia, with a town of the same 
name. 

c&basa or -US (KaSacros : Ka€curlrr}s\ the chief 
city of the Nomos Cabasites, m Lower Egypt 

Cabilldnum ( Ch a Ion s-sur-Saone ) , a town of the 
Aediu on the Arar ( Same ) in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, was a place of some commercial activity w her 
Caesar was in Gaul (n. c. 53). At a later time 
the Romans kept a small fleet here. 

Cabira ( ra Kaieipa : Sivas), a place in Pontus, 
on the borders of Armenia, near M. Paryadros a 
frequent residence of Mithndates, who was de- 
feated here by Lucullus, b. c. 71. Porapey made 
it a city, and named it Diospolis. Under Augustus 
it was called Sebaste. 

Cabiri (KaSupoi), mystic divinities who occur 
in various parts of the ancient world. The mean- 
ing of their name, their character and nature, are 
quite uncertain They were chiefly worshipped at 
Samothrace, Lemnos, .and Imbros, and then mys- 
teries at Samothrace were solemnized with great 
splendour. (S ee Diet of Ant art Cabcina) They 
were also worshipped at Thebes, Anthcdon, Per- 
gamus, and elsewhere. Most of the early writers 
appear to have regarded them as the children of 
Hephaestus and as inferior divinities dwelling in 
Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. Later writers 
identify them with Demeter, Persephone, and Rhea, 
and regard their mysteries as solemnized m honour 
of one of these goddesses. Other writers identify 
the Cabiri with the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others again with the Roman Penates ; but 
the latter notion seems to have arisen with those 
writers who traced every ancient Roman insti- 
tution to Troy, and thence to Samothrace 

Cabyle ( Ka€vAij : Ka€v\r}v6s : Golowitza ), a 
town m the interior of Thrace, conquered by M. 
Lucullus, probably the Goloe of the Byzantine 
writers. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mt. Aventrae, and plundered 
the surrounding country. When Hercules came 
to Italy with the oxen which he had taken from 
Geryon m Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle 
while the hero slept ; and, as he dragged the ani- 
mals into his cave by their tails, it was impossible 
to discover their traces. But when the remaining 
oxen passed by the cave, those within began to 
bellow, and were thus discovered, whereupon Cacus 
was slam by Hercules. In honour of his victory, 
Hercules dedicated the ara maxima , which conti- 
nued to exist ages afterwards in Rome 

Cacjrparis (Kcuaivapts or KqxSir apis : Cassibili ), 
a river jn Sicily, S of Syracuse. 

Cadena (ra Kdbrjva), a strong city of Cappa- 
docia, the residence of the last king, Archelavis. 
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Cadi (Ke£5oi : Kct Sr)v6s: Kodtts), a city of 
Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia. 

Cadmea. [Thebae.] 

Cadmus (Kdfytoy). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of Eu- 
ropa. Another legend makes him a native of 
Thebes m Egypt. When Europa w’as carried off 
by Zeus to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus m search 
of his sister, enjoining him not to return without 
her. Unable to find her, Cadmus settled m Thrace, 
but having consulted the oracle at Delphi, he was 
commanded by the god to follow a cow of a cer- 
tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where 
the cow should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus 
found the cow m Phocis and followed her into 
Boeotia, where she sank down on the spot on 
which Cadmus built Cadmea, afterwards the ci- 
tadel of Thebes Intending to sacrifice the cow 
to Athena, lie sent some persons to the neighbour- 
ing well of Ares to fetch water This well was 
guaided by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus slew 
the dragon, and, on the advice of Athena, sowed 
the teeth of the monster, out of which armed men 
grew up called Sparti or the Sown, who killed 
each other, with the exception of 5, who were the 
ancestors of the Thebans Athena assigned to 
Cadmus the government of Thebes, and Zeus gave 
him Harmoma for his wife. The marriage solem- 
nity was honoured by the presence of all the 
Olvmpian gods m the Cadmea. Cadmus gave to 
Haimonia the famous peplus and necklace which 
he had received from Hephaestus or from Europa, 
and he became by her the father of Autonoe, Ino, 
Scmele, Aga\e, and Polvdorus. Subsequently j 
Cadmus and ILirmoma quitted Thebes, and went ' 
to the Enchelians ; this people chose Cadmus as 
their king, and with his assistance they conquered 
the Illyrians. After this, Cadmus had another 
son, whom he called Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus 
and Harmoma were changed into serpents, and were 
removed by Zeus to Elysium. — Cadmus is said to 
have introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or 
Egypt an alphabet of 1 6 letters, and to have been 
the first who worked the mines of mount Pangaeon 
in Thrace The story of Cadmus seems to suggest 
the immigration of a Phoenician or Egyptian colony 
into Greece, by means of which the alphabet, the 
art of mining, and civilization, came mto the coun- 
try. But many modem writers deny the existence 
of any such Phoenician or Egyptian colony, and 
regard Cadmus as a Pclasgian divinity — 2. Of 
Miletus, a son of Pandion, the earliest Greek his- * 
tonan or logographer, lived about b c. 540. He 
wrote a work on the foundation of Miletus and the 
earliest history of Ionia generally, m 4 books, but 
the work extant m antiquity under the latter name 
was considered a forgery. 

Cadmus (Ka 5juos). 1. (M. Baba) a mountain 
in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia, containing the 
sources of the livers Cadmus and Lycus. — 2. A 
small liver of Phrj'gia, flowing N. into the Lycus. 

Cadurci, a people in Gallia Aquitamca, in the 
country now called Querct (a corruption of Cadurci), 
were celebrated for their manufactories of linen, 
coverlets, &c. Their capital was Divona, after- 
wards Civitas Cadurcorum, now Cukors, where 
are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre and of 
an aqueduct. A part of the town still bears the 
name les Cadurcas . 

Cadusli (KaSovcrioi), or Gelae (I'v\ai) 9 a power- 
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ful Scythian tribe in the mountains S.W. of the 
Caspian, on the borders of Media Atropatene. 
Under the Medo-Persian empire they were trou- 
blesome neighbours, but the Syrian kings appear 
to have reduced them to tributary auxiliaries. 

Cadytis (KdSuris), according to Herodotus, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king of 
Egypt, after his defeat of the “ Syrians ” at Mag- 
dolus. It is now pretty well established that by 
Cadytis is meant Jerusalem, and that the battle 
mentioned by Herodotus is that m which Necho 
defeated and slew king Josiah at Megiddo, n c. 
608. (Comp. Herod. 11 . 159, in. 5, with 2 Kings 
xxiii. and 2 Chron . xxxv. xxxvi.) 

Caecilia. 1. Caia, the Roman name of Tana- 
quil, wife of Tarqumius Pnscus. — 2. Metella, 
daughter of L. Metellus Dalmaticus, consul b. c. 
119, was first married to M. Aemihus Scaurus, 
consul in 115, and afterwards to the dictator Sulla 
She fell ill m 81, during the celebration of Sulla's 
triumphal feast , and as her recovery was hopeless, 
Sulla for religious reasons sent her a bill of divorce, 
and had her removed from his house, but honoured 
her memory with a splendid funeral —3. Daughtei 
of T. Pomponius Atticus, called Caecilia, because 
her fathcr^fcook the name of his uncle, Q Caecilius, 
by whom he was adopted. She was married to 
M. Vip^anius Agrippa. [Atticus ] 

Caecilia dens, plebeian, claimed descent from 
Cakcultjs, the founder of Praeneste, or C.iecas, 
the companion of Aeneas. Most of the Caeciln 
are mentioned under their cognomens, Bassus, 
Mktellus, Rufus for others see below. 

Caecilius. 1. Q,., a wealthy Roman eques, who 
adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, and left 
the latter a fortune of 10 millions of sesterces — I 
2. Caecilius Calactinus, a Greek lhetoncian at 
Rome m the time of Augustus, was a native of 
Cale Acte m Sicily (whence his name Calactinus) 
He wrote a great number of works on lhotouc, 
grammar, and historical subjects. All these works 
are now lost; but they were m great repute with 
the rhetoricians and critics of the impel lal period. 

— 3. Caecilius Statius, a Roman comic poet, the 
immediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an 
Insubnan Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave he bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterwards, probably when he receiv ed 
his freedom, converted into a sort of cognomen, and 
he became known as Caecilius Statius He died 
b c. 168. We have the titles ot 40 ol Ins dramas, 
but only a few fragments of them are preserv ed. 
They appear to have belonged to the class of Pd- 
liatae , that is, were free translations or adaptations 
of the works of Greek writers of the new comedy. 
The Romans placed Caecilius m the first rank of 
comic poets, classing him with Plautus and Terence. 

Caecina, the name of a family of the Etruscan 
city of Volaterrae, probably derived from the river 
Caecina, which flows by the town — 1. A. Caeci- 
lia, whom Cicero defended m a law-suit, b c 69. 

— 2. A. Caecina, son of the preceding, published 
a libellous work against Caesar, and was in con- 
sequence sent into exile after the battle of Phar- 
salia, b c 48. He afterwards joined the Pom- 
peians in Africa, and upon the defeat of the hitter 
m 46, he surrendered to Caesar, who spared his 
life. Cicero wrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability. Caecina w as 
the author of a work on the Etrusca Disciplines. — 
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3. A. Caecina Severus, a distinguished general 
in the reigns of Augustus and Tibenus. He was 
governor of Moesia in a. d. 6, when he fought 
against the two Batos in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia. [Bato.] In 
15 he fought as the legate of Germanicus, against 
Armmius, and m consequence of his success re- 
ceived the insignia of a triumph. — 4. Caecina 
Tuscus, son of Nero’s nurse, appointed governor 
of Egypt by Nero, but banished for making use 
of the baths which had been erected m antici- 
pation of the emperor’s arrival in Egypt. He re- 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, a. d. 
68 —5. A Caecina Alienus, was quaestor in Bae- 
tica in Spam at Nero’s death, and was one of the 
foremost m joining the party of Galba. He was 
rewarded by Galba with the command of a legion 
in Upper Germany ; but, being detected m em- 
bezzling some of the public money, the emperor 
ordered him to be prosecuted. Caecina, m revenge, 
joined Vitelhus, and was sent by the latter into 
Italy with an army of 30,000 men tow'ardB the 
end of 68. After ravaging the country of the Hel- 
vetn, he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great 
St. Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from which 
he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, who had 
succeeded Galba. Subsequently he was joined by 
Fabius Valens, another geneial of Vitelhus, and 
their united forces gained a victory over Otho’s 
army at Bcduacum. Vitelhus having thus gamed 
the throne, Caecina was made consul on the 1st of 
September, 69, and was shortly afterwards Bent 
against Antonms Primus, the general of Vespa- 
bian. But he again proved a traitor, and espoused 
the cause of Vespasian. Some years afterwards 
(79), he conspired against Vespasian, and was 
slam by order of Titus —6. Deems Albinus 
Caecina, a Roman satirist in the time of Arca- 
dius and llononus. 

Caecinus (K aiuivds or Kaac'ivos), a river in Brut- 
tium flowing into the Sinus Scylaeius by the town 

Caecinum. 

Caecubus Ager, a marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae close to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wine ( Caecubum ) in the age of 
Horace. In the time of Plmy the reputation of 
this wine was entirely gone. (See Did. of Ant. 
p. 1207, a, 2nd ed.) 

Caecilius, an ancient Italian hero, son of Vulcan, 
is said to have founded Praeneste. 

Caeles or Caelius Vibenna, the leader of an 
Etruscan army, is said to have come to Rome m 
the reign either of Romulus or of Tarqumius Pris- 
cus, and to have settled with his troops on the hill 
called after him the Caelian 

Caelius or Coelius. 1. Antipater. [Antifater.] 
— 2. Aurelianus. [Aurelianus.] — 3. Caldus. 
[C aldus.] — 4. Rufus. [Rufus] 

Caelius or Coelius Mons. [Roma.] 

Caenae (Kaivai : Senn ), a city of Mesopotamia, 
on the W. bank of the Tigris, opposite the mouth 
of the Lycus. 

Caene, Caenepolis, or Neapolis (K aiv^i tto\is, 
Nt?j ir6\is • Keneh ), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, a little below Coptos and 
opposite to Tentyra. 

Caeneus ( Kaivebs), one of the Lapithae, son of 
Elatus or Coronus, was onginally a maiden named 
Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was by 
this god changed into a man, and rendered invul- 
nerable. As a man he took part in the Argonautic 
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expedition and the Calydonian hunt. In the battle 
between the Lapithae and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of Pirithous, he was buried by the Cen- 
taurs under a mass of trees, as they were unable to 
kill him, but he was changed into a bird. In the 
lower world Caeneus recovered his female form. 
(Virg. Aen. vi. 448.) 

Gaeni or Caenlci, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus 

Caenlna (Caemnensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king Acron is said to have car- 
ried on the first war against Home. After their 
defeat, most of the inhabitants lemoved to Rome. 

Caenis. [Caeneus.] 

Caenys (Kauws : Capo di Cavallo or Coda di 
Vofpe), a promontory of Bruttium opposite Sicily. 

Caeparlus, M., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, was to induce the shepherds in Apulia 
to rise: lie escaped from the city, but was over- 
taken in his flight, and was executed with the 
other conspirators b c G3 

Caepio, Servillus. 1 Cn , consul b c. 253, in 
the first Punic war, sailed with his colleague, C. 
Sempronius Blaesus, to the coast of Afnca. — 2 
Cn., curule aedile 207, praetor 205, and consul 
203, when he fought against Hannibal near Croton 
m the S of Italy. lie died in the pestilence in 
174 —3 Cn., son of No. 2, curule aedile 179, 
praetor 174, with Spam as his province, and consul 
in 169. — 4 Q, son of No 3, consul 142, was 
adopted by Q Fabius Maximus. [Maximus] — 
5 Cn., son of No 3, consul 141, and censor 125.— 
6. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 140, carried on war 
against Viriathus m Lusitania, and induced two of 
the friends of Viriathus to murder the latter —7. 
Q., son of No 6, was consul 106, when he proposed 
a law for restoring the judicia to the senators, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sempronu 
’ex of C Gracchus. He was afterwards sent into 
Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbn, and 
was in 105 defeated by the Cimbn, along with 
the consul Cn Mallius or Manlius 80.000 
soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have 
perished. Caepio sunned the battle, but 10 
years afterwards (95) he was brought to trial by 
the tribune C. Norbanus on account of his mis- 
conduct m this war. He was condemned and cast 
into prison, where according to one account he 
died, but it was more generally stated that he 
escaped from prison, and lived m exile at Smjrna. 
— 8. Q., quaestor urbanus 100, opposed the lex 
frumentaria of Saturninus. In 91 he opposed the 
measures of Drusus, and accused two of the most 
distinguished senators, M. Scaurus and L. Philip- 
pus. He fell m battle m the Social War, 90. 

Caepio, Fannltus, conspired with Murena against 
Augustus b c. 22, and was put to death. 

Caere (Caerites, Caere tes, Caeretam : Cervctn ), 
called by the Greeks Agylla ( 'AyvMa : Agylhna 
Virg. Aen. vn. 65 2), a city m Etniria situa- 
ted on a small liver (Caeritis ainms), W. of Veil 
and 50 stadia from the coast. Tt was an ancient 
Pelasgic city, the capital of the cruel Mezentius, 
and was afterwards one of the 12 Etruscan cities, 
with a territory extending apparently as far as the 
Tiber. In early times Caere was closely allied 
with Rome ; and when the latter city was taken 
by the Gauls, b. c. 390, Caere* gave refuge to the 
Vestal virgins. It was from this event that the 
Romans traced the origin of their word caertmonia. 
The Romans out of gratitude are said to have 
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conferred upon the Caerites the Roman franchise 
without the suffragium *, though it is not impro- 
bable that the Caerites enjoyed this honour pre- 
viously. In 353, however, Caere joined Tarquinii 
m making war against Rome, but was obliged to 
purchase a truce with Rome for 100 years by the 
forfeituie of half of its territory. From this time 
Caere gradually sunk in importance, and was pro- 
bably destroyed in the wars of Marius and Sulla. 
It was restored by Drusus, who made it a muni- 
cipium ; and it continued to exist till the 13th 
century, when part of the inhabitants removed to 
a site about 3 miles off, on which they bestowed 
the same name (now Cfen), while the old town 
was distinguished by the title of Vctus or Caere 
Vetere , corrupted into Cervetn , which is a small 
village with 100 or 200 inhabitants. Here have 
been discovered, within the last few years, the 
tombs of the ancient Caere, many of them in a 
state of complete preservation. — The country 
round Caere produced wine and a great quantity 
of corn, and in its neighbourhood were warm baths 
which were much frequented. Caere used as its 
sca-port the town of Pyrgi. 

Caerellia, a Roman lady frequently mentioned 
m the correspondence of Cicero as distinguished 
for her acquirements and her love of philosophy. 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its oiigm to lulus, the 
son of Aeneas. [Jui.ia Gens ] Various etymo- 
logies of the name are given by the ancient writers ; 
but it is probably connected with the Latin word 
caes-ar tes> and the Sanskrit ktsa, “ hair,” for it is 
m accoi dance with the Roman custom for a surname 
to be given to an individual from some peculiarity 
in Ins personal appearance The name was as- 
sumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator C Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus 
handed down to his adopted son Tibenus. It 
continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, as members either by adoption or female 
descent of Caesar’s family ; but though the family 
became extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors 
still retained the name as part of their titles, and 
it was the practice to prefix it to their own name, 
as for instance, Impel ator Caesar Domitianus Au- 
gustus When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, he 
allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Auitustus con- 
tinued to be confined to the reigning prince, that 
of Caesar was also granted to the second person in 
the state and the heir presumptive to the throne. 

Caesar, Jiillus. 1. Sex., praetoi b c 208, with 
Sicily as his province.— 2. Sex., curule aedile, 165, 
when the Ilecyra ol Terence was exhibited at the 
Mcgalesian games, and consul 157. — 3. L., consul 
90, fought against the Socii, and in the course of 
the same year proposed the Lex Julia de Civitate, 
which granted the citizenship to the Latins and the 
Socn who had remained faithful to Rome. Caesar 
was censor m 89 ; he belonged to the aristocratical 
party, and was put to death by Marius in 87. —* 
4. C., sumamed Strabo Vopiscus, brother of 
No. 3, was curule aedile 90, was a candidate for 
the consulship in 88, and was slain along with his 

* The Caerites appear to have been the first body of 
Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage. Thus, 
when a Roman citizen was struck out of his tribe by the 
Censors and made an aerarian, he was said to become 
one of the Caerites, since he hud lost the suffrage : hence 
we find the expressions in tabulas Caeritum rejerre and 
uerartum/actre used as synonymous. 
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brother by Marius in 87. ITo was one of the 
chief orators and poets of his age, and is one of 
the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue De Oratore. Wit 
was the chief characteristic of his oratory , but he 
was deficient m power and energy. The names of 
2 of his tragedies are preserved, the Adrastu s> and 
Tecninsa —5. L., son of No. 3, and uncle by his 
sister Julia of M. Antony the triumvir. Ho was 
consul 64, and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratical party. He appears to have deserted 
this paity afterwards; we find him in Gaul in 52 
as one of the legates of C. Caesar, and he continued 
in Italy during the civil war After Caesar’s death 
(44) he sided with the senate m opposition to his 
uncle Antony, and was in consequence proscribed 
by the Litter m 43, but obtained his pardon through 
the influence of his sister Julia —6. L., son of 
No 5, usually distinguished from his father by the 
addition to his name of jxkub or adolescens. He 
joined Pompey on the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to Caesar with 
proposals of peace. In the course of the same year, 
he crossed over to Africa, where the command of 
Clupca was entrusted to him. In 46 he served as 
proquaestoi to Cato in Utica, and aftei the death 
of Cato he surrendered to the dictator Caesar, and 
was shortly aftei wards put to death, but piobably 
not by the dictator’s orders. — 7. C , the father of 
the dictator, was praetor, but in what j ear is un- 
certain, and died suddenly at Pisae m 84 — 8 . 
Sex, brother of No. 7, consul 91 —9. C, the 
Dictator, son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, was bom 
on the l*2th of July, 100, in the consulship of C 
Manus (VI.) and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was 
consequently 6 years younger than Pompey and 
Cicero. He had neatly completed his 56th year 
at the time of his murder, 1 5th of Maich, 44. 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with the 
great Manus ; and m 83, though only 1 7 v ears of 
age, he married Cornelia, the daughter of L Cmna, 
the chief leader of the Marian party. Sulla com- 
manded him to put away his wife, but lie lefused 
to obey him, and was consequently proscribed. 
He concealed himself for some tune in the countiy 
of the Sabines, till Ins friends obtained his pardon 
from Sulla, who is said to have observed, when they 
pleaded his youth, “that that hoy would some day 
or another be the imn of the anstocracy, loi that 
there were many Mariuses m him.” Seeing that 
he was not safe at Rome, he went to Asia, where 
he served his first campaign under M. Minucius 
Therm us, and, at the capture of Mytilene (80), 
was rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of Sulla m 
78, he returned to Rome, and m the following 
year gamed great renown as an orator, though he 
was only *22 years of age, by his prosecution of 
Cn. Dolabella on account of extortion m his pro- 
vince of Macedonia. To perfect himself m oiatoiy, 
he resolved to study in Rhodes under Apollonius 
Molo, but on his voyage thither he w as captured 
by pirates, and only obtained his libeity by a 
lansom of 50 talents. At Miletus he manned 
some vessels, overpowered the pirates, and con- 
ducted them as prisoners to Pergantus, wheie he 
crucified them, a punishment with which he had fre- 
quently threatened them in sport when he was their 
prisoner. He then repaired to Rhodes, where he 
studied under Apollonius, and shortly afterwards 
returned to Rome. He now devoted all his ener- 
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gies to acquire the favour of the people. His 
liberality was unbounded, and as his pnvate for- 
tune was not large, he soon contracted enormous 
debts. But he gained his object, and became the 
favourite of the people, and was raised by them m 
succession to the high offices of the state. He was 
quaestor in 68, and aedile in 65, when he spent 
enormous sums upon the public games and build- 
ings. He was said by many to have been privy 
to Catiline’s conspiracy m 63, but there is no satis- 
factory evidence of Ins guilt, and it is improbable 
that he would have embarked m such a rash scheme. 
In the debate in the senate on the punishment of 
the conspirators, he opposed their execution m a 
vciy able speech, which made such an impres- 
sion, that their lives would have been spared but 
foi the speech of Cato m reply. In the course of 
tins yeai (63), Caesar was elected Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, defeating the other candidates, Q Catulus 
and Seivilius Isauricus, who had both been consuls, 
and were two of^the most illustrious men in the 
state — In 62 Caesar was pi actor, and took an 
active part in supporting the tribune Metellus m 
opposition to lus colleague Cato ; m consequence of 
the tumults that ensued, the senate suspended both 
Caesar and Metellus from their offices, but were 
obliged to reinstate him in Ins dignity aftei «i few 
days In the following year (61) Caesar went as 
propiaetor into Farther Spain, where he gamed 
great victories over the Lusitanians. On his return 
to Home, he became a candidate for the consul- 
ship, and was elected notwithstanding the stre- 
nuous opposition of the anstocracv, who succeeded 
however in carrying the election of Bibnlus as 
his colleague, who was one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the aristocracy. After his election, but 
before he entered upon the consulship, he formed 
that coalition with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually 
known by the name of the first triumvirate Pom- 
pey had become estranged from the anstocracy, 
since the senate had opposed the ratification of his 
acts in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. Crassus m conse- 
quence of his immense wealth was one of the most 
powerful men at Rome, but was a personal enemy 
of Pompcv. They were reconciled by means of 
Caesar, and the 3 entered into an agreement to 
suppoit one another, and to divide the power m the 
state between them. — In 59 Caesar was consul, 
and being supported by Pompey and Crassus he 
was able to carry all his measures Bibulus, from 
whom the senate had expected so much, could 
offer no effectual opposition, and, after makmg a 
vain attempt to resist Caesar, shut himself up m 
his own house, and did not appear again m public 
till the expuation of his consulship. Caesar’s first 
measure was an agraiun law, by which the rich 
Campanian plain was divided among the poorer 
citizens. He next gamed the favour of the equites 
by relieving them from l-3rd of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the taxes 
m Asia. He then obtained the confirmation of 
Pompcy’s acts. Having thus gratified the people, 
the equites, and Pompey, he was easily able to 
obtain for himself the provinces which he wished. 
By a vote of the people, proposed by the tribune 
Vatimus, the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illy- 
ricum were granted to Caesar with 3 legions for 5 
years ; and the senate added to his government the 
province of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for 5 years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
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proposed to the people for that purpose, if they did 
not grant the province themselves. Caesar foresaw 
that the struggle between the diffeient parties at 
Rome must eventually be terminated bvthe sword, 
and he had therefore resolved to obtain an army, 
which he might attach to himself by victories and 
rewards. In the course of the same year Caesar 
united himself more closely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. During the 
next 9 years Caesar was occupied with the subju- 
gation of Gaul. He conquered the whole of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, which had hitherto been independent 
of the Romans, with the exception of the S. E. part 
called ProMncia ; he twice crossed the Rhine, and 
twice landed m Britain, which had been previously 
unknown to the Romans. — In his 1st campaign (58) 
Caesar conquered the Helvetn, who had emigrated 
from Switzerland with the intention of settling m 
Gaul. He next defeated Anovistus, a German 
king, who had taken possession of part of the ter- 
ritories of the Aedui and Sequam, and pursued him 
as far as the Rhine. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign Caesar went into Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties of his province and to keep up his 
communication with the various parties at Rome 
During the whole of his campaigns in Gaul, he 
spent the greater part of the winter in Cisalpine 
Gaul. — In his 2nd campaign (57) Caesar carried 
on war with the Belgae, who dwelt in the N E of 
Gaul between the Scquana (Seme) and the Rhine, 
and after a severe struggle completely subdued 
them. — Caesar's 3rd campaign in Gaul (56) did 
not commence till late in the year. He was de- 
tained some months in the N. of Italy by the state 
of affairs at Rome. At Luca (Lucca) he had in- 
terviews with most of the leading men at Romo, 
among others with Pompey and Crassus, who 
visited him in April. He made arrangements with 
them for the continuance of their power ; it was 
agreed between them that Crassu3 and Pompey 
should be the consuls for the following year, that 
Crassus should have the province of Syria, Pompev 
the 2 Spains, and that Caesai’s government, which 
would expire at the end of 54, should be prolonged 
for 5 years after that date. After making these 
arrangements he crossed the Alps, and carried on war 
with the Yeneti and the other states in the N W. 
of Gaul, who had submittc 1 to Crassus, Caesar’s 
legate, in the preceding year, but who had now 
risen in arms against the Romans They were 
defeated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aquitama 
Thus, m 3 campaigns, Caesar subdued the whole 
of Gaul ; but the people made several attempts to 
recover their independence ; and it was not till 
their revolts had been again and again put down 
by Caesar, and the flower of the nation had pe- 
rished in battle, that they learnt to submit to the 
Roman yoke — In his 4th campaign (55) Caesar 
crossed the Rhine in order to strike terror into the 
Germans, but he only remained 18 days on the 
further side of the nver. Late in the summer he 
invaded Britain, but more with the view of obtain- 
ing some knowledge of the island from personal 
observation, than with the intention of permanent 
conquest at present. He sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witmnd , between Calais and Boulogne), 
and effected a landing somewhere near the South 
Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
The late period of the year compelled him to re- 
turn to Gaul after remaining onlv a short time in 
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the island. In this year, according to his arrange- 
ment with Pompey and Crassus, who were now 
consuls, his government of the Gauls and Illyricum 
was prolonged for 5 years, namely, from the 1st 
of January, 53, to the end of December, 49. — 
Caesar’s 5th campaign (54) was chiefly occupied 
with his 2nd invasion of Britain. He landed in 
Britain at the same place as m the former year, 
defeated the Britons m a series of engagements, 
and crossed the Tamesis (Thames), The Britons 
submitted, and promised to pay an annual tri- 
bute ; but their subjection was only nominal, for 
Caesar left no garrisons or military establish- 
ments behind him, and Britain remained nearly 
100 yeais longer independent of the Romans. 
During the winter one of the Roman legions, 
which had been stationed under the command of 
T. Titunus Sabmus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, m 
the country of the Eburones, waB cut to pieces by 
Ambiorix and the Eburones. Ambionx then pro- 
ceeded to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, the brother 
of the orator, who was stationed with a legion 
among the Nervn ; but Cicero defended himself 
with bravery, and was at length relieved by Caesar 
in person In September of this year, Julia, 
Caesar’s only daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in 
childbirth — In Caesar’s 6th campaign (53) seve- 
ral of the Gallic nations revolted, but Caesar soon 
compelled them to return to obedience. The Tre- 
viri, who had revolted, had been supported by the 
Germans, and Caesar accordingly again crossed the 
Rhme, but made no permanent conquests on the 
further side of the river — Caesar’s 7th cam- 
paign (52) was the most arduous of all. Almost 
all the nations of Gaul rose simultaneously m 
revolt, and the supreme command was given to 
Vercingetorix,by far the ablest general that Caesar 
had yet encountered. After a most severe struggle 
m vv Inch Caesar’s military genius triumphed over 
evciy obstacle, the war was brought to a conclu- 
sion by the defeat of the Gauls before Alesia and 
the surrender of this city. — The 8th and 9th cam- 
paigns (51, 50) were employed m the final subju- 
gation of Gaul, which had entirely submitted to 
Caesar by the middle of 50. Meanwhile, an 
estrangement had taken place between Caesar and 
Pompey. Caesar’s brilliant victories had gamed 
him fresh popularity and influence ; and Pompey 
saw with ill- disguised mortification that he was 
becoming the second person m the state. He was 
thus led to join again the anstocratical party, by 
the assistance of which he could alone hope to re- 
tain his position as the chief man m the Roman 
state The great object of this party was to de- 
prive Caesar of his command, and to compel him 
to come to Rome as a private mail to sue for the 
consulship. They would then have formally ac- 
cused him, and as Pompey was in the neighbour- 
hood of the city at the head of an army, the trial 
would have been a mockery, and his condemnation 
would have been certain. Caesar offered to resign 
his command if Pompey would do the same ; but 
the senate would not listen to any compromise. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 49, the senate 
passed a resolution that Caesar should disband his 
army by a certain day, and that if he did not do 
so, he should be regarded as an enemy of the state. 
Two of the tribunes, M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put 
their veto upon this resolution, but their opposition 
was set at nought, and they fled for refuge to Caesar's 
camp. Under the plea of protecting the tribunes. 
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Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which separated his 
province from Italy, and marched towards Rome. 
Pompey, who had been entrusted by the senate with 
the conduct of the war, soon discovered how greatly 
lie had overrated his own popularity and influence. 
His own troops deserted to his rival m crowds ; 
town after town in Italy opened its gates to Caesar, 
whose march was like a triumphal progress. The 
only town which offered Caesar any resistance was 
Corfinium, into which L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
had thrown himself with a strong force ; but even 
this place was obliged to surrender at the end of a 
few days. Meantime, Pompey, with the magistrates 
and senators, had fled from Rome to Capua, and 
now, despairing of opposing Caesar in Italy, he 
marched from Capua to Brundusiura, and on the 
17th of March embarked for Greece. Caesai pur- 
sued Pompey to Brundusium, but he was unable 
to follow him to Greece for want of ships. He 
therefore marched back from Brundusium, and re- 
paired to Rome, having thus in 3 months become 
master of the whole of Italy. After remaining a 
short time m Rome, he set out for Spam, where 
Pompey’s legates, Afranius, Pctreius, and Varro, 
commanded powerful armies. After defeating 
Afranius and Petreius, and receiving the submis- 
sion of Varro, Caesar returned to Rome, where he 
had meantime been appointed dictator by the prae- 
tor M Lepidus He resigned the dictatorship at 
the end of 1 1 days, after holding the consular co- 
mitia, m which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauncus were elected consuls for the next year 
— At the beginning of January, 48, Caesar crossed 
over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a 
formidable army At first the campaign was in 
Pompey’s favour ; Caesar was repulsed before 
Dyrrhachium with considerable loss, and was ob- 
liged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this country 
on the plains of Pharsalus or Pharsalia, a decisive 
battle was fought between the 2 armies on the 9th 
of August, 48, in winch Pompey was completely 
defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by 
Caesar, but lie was murdered belore Caesar arrived 
in the country. [Pompeius] Ills head was 
brought to Caesar, who turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the untimely death of his 
rival, and put Ins murderers to death. When the 
news of the battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, 
various honours were conferred upon Caesar. He 
was appointed dictator for a whole year and consul 
for 5 years, and the tribumcian power was con- 
ferred upon him for life. He declined the consul 
ship, but entered upon the dictatorship in September 
in this year (48), and appointed M Antony his 
master of the horse. On his arrrval m Egypt, 
Caesar became involved m a war, which gave the 
remains of the Pompeian party tune to rally. This 
war, usually called the Alexcindrine war, arose 
from the determination of Caesar that Cleopatra, 
whose fascinations had won his heart, should 
reign m common with her brother Ptolemy ; but 
this decision was opposed by the guardians of the 
young king, and the war which thus broke out, 
was not brought to a close till the latter end of 
March, 47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra 
had a son by Caesar. [Caesarion ] Caesar re- 
turned to Rome through Syria and Asia Mi- 
nor, and on his march through Pontus attacked 
Phamaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, who 
had assisted Pompey. He defeated Phamaces 
near Zela with such ease, that he informed the 
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senate of his victory by the words, Vent, vidi, vict. 
He reached Rome in September (47), was ap- 
pointed consul for the following year, and before 
the end of September set Bail for Africa, where 
Scipio and Cato had collected a large army. The 
war was terminated by the defeat ot the Pompeian 
army at the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, 
46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end to 
his own life. — Caesar returned to Rome in the 
latter end of July. He was now the undisputed 
master of the Roman world, but he used his vic- 
tory with the greatest moderation. Unlike other 
conquerors in civil wars, he freely forgave all who 
had borne arms against him, and declared that he 
would make no difference between Pompeians and 
Caesarians Ills clemency was one of the bright- 
est features of his character At Rome all parties 
seemed to vie in paying him honour the dictator- 
ship was bestowed on him for 10 years, and the 
censorship, under the new title of Diacf edits 
Morion , ioi 3 years. He celebrated bis victories 
in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by 4 magni- 
ficent triumphs. Caesar now proceeded to correct 
the various evils which had crept into the state, 
and to obtain the enactment of seicral laws suit- 
able to the altered condition of the commonwealth. 
The most important of his measures this year (46) 
was the reformation of the calendai. As the Ro- 
man year was now 3 months m advance of the 
real time, Caesar added 90 days to this year, and 
thus made the whole year consist of 445 days ; 
and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the futiue by adapting the year to the 
sun’s course (Diet of Ant art Calendarium.) — 
Meantime the 2 sons of Pompey, Sextus and 
Cneius, had collected a new army in Spam. Caesar 
set out for Spam towards the end of the year, and 
brought the war to a close by the battle of Munda, 
on the 17th of March, 45, in which the enemy 
were only defeated after a most obstinate resistance. 
Cn Pompey was killed shortly afterwards, but 
Sextus made good his escape. Caesar reached 
Rome in September, and entered the city m 
tnumph. Fresh honours aw'aited him. His por- 
trait was to be struck on coins , the month of 
Quintals was to leceive the name of Julius in his 
honour ; he receded the title of imperator for life j 
and the whole senate took an oath to watch over bis 
safety. To reward his followers, Caesar increased 
the number of senatorsand of the public magistrates, 
so that there w^ere to be 16 praetors, 40 quaestors, 
and 6 aediles. He began to revolve vast schemes for 
the benefit of the Roman w orld. Among his plans of 
internal improvement, he proposed to frame a digest 
of all the Roman law r s,to establish public libraries, to 
dram the Pomptme marshes, to enlarge the harbour 
of Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isthmus of 
Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the Roman 
empire, he meditated expeditions against the Par- 
thians and the barbarous tribes on the Danube, 
and had already begun to make preparations for 
his departure to the East. Possessing royal power, 
he now wished to obtain the title of king, and 
Antony accordingly offered him the diadem in 
public on the festival of the Lupercalia (the 15tb 
of February) ; but, seeing that the proposition was 
not favourably received by the people, be declined 
it for the present. — But Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without envy. The Roman aristocracy, 
who had been so long accustomed to rule the Ro- 
man world and to pillage it at their pleasure, could 
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ill brook a master, and resolved to remove him by 
assassination. The conspnacy against Caesar's 
life had been set afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy 
of Caesar’s, and there were more than 60 persons 
privy to it. Many of these persons had been raised 
by Caesar to wealth and honour , and some of 
them, such as M. Brutus, lived with him on terms 
of the most intimate friendship. It has been the 
practice of rhetoricians to speak of the murder of 
Caesar as a glorious deed, and to represent Brutus 
and Cassius as patriots ; but the mask ought to be 
stripped off these false patriots ; they cared not for 
the republic, but only for themselves ; and their 
object m murdering Caesar was to gam power for 
themselves and their party. Caesar had many 
warnings of his approaching fate, but he disre- 
garded them all, and fell by the daggers of his 
assassins on the Ides or 15th of Match, 44. At 
an appointed signal the conspnitors surrounded 
him ; Casca dealt the first blow, and the others 
quickly drew their swords and attacked him ; Cae- 
sar at first defended himself, but when lie saw 
that Brutus, his friend and favourite, had also 
drawn his sword, he exclaimed Tu quoque Brute ! 
pulled his toga over his face, and sunk pierced 
with wounds at the foot oi Pompey’s statue — 
Julius Caesar was the greatest man of antiquity 
He was gifted by nature with the most various 
talents, and was distinguished by the most extra- 
ordinary attainments m the most diversified pur- 
suits. lie was at one and the same time a gene- 
ral, a statesman, a lawgivei, a jurist, an orator, 
a poet, an historian, a philologcr, a mathematician, 
and an architect. He was equally fitted to excel 
in all, and has given proofs that he would have 
surpassed almost all other men in any subject to 
which he devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mmd. During the whole of his busy life he found 
time for literary pursuits, and was the author of 
many works, the majority of which has been lost. 
The purity of his Latm and the dearness of his 
style were celebrated by the ancients themselves, 
and are conspicuous m his Commentam , which are 
his only works that have come down to us. They 
relate the history of the fir3t 7 years of the Gallic 
war in 7 books, and the history of the Civil war 
down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 3 
books. Neither of these works completed the his- 
tory of the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of 
the fonner was completed an 8th book, which 
is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of 
the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
written in 3 separate books, which are also ascribed 
to Ilirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. The 
lost works of Caesar are : — 1. Anticato , in reply 
to Cicero’s Cato, which Cicero wrote in praise of 
Cato after the death of the latter m 46. 2. 

De Analogic or, as Cicero explains it, De Ratione 
Latine loquendi , dedicated to Ciceio, contained in- 
vestigations on the Latin language, and were writ- 
ten by Caesar while he was crossing the Alps. 3. 
Librt Au$piciorum 9 or Augur aha. 4. De Astns. 
5. Apophthegmaia , or Dicta collectanea , a collection 
of good sayings. 6. Poemata. Two of these writ- 
ten m his youth, Laudes llercuhs and a tragedy 
Oedipus , w ere suppressed by Augustus. Of the 
numerous editions of Caesar’s Commentaries the 
best are by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1737, Stutt- 
gard, 1822 ; by Mortis, Lips. 1780 ; and by 
Oberlin, Lips. 1805, 1819. 

C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the sons of M. Vip* 
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sanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. L. Caesar died at Massilia, on his way 
to Spam, a. d. 2, and C. Caesar in Lycia, a. d. 4, 
of a wound which he had received in Armenia. 

Caesaraugusta ( Zaragoza or Saragossa ), more 
anciently Salduba, a town of the Edetam on the 
Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis, was colonized 
by Augustus b. c. 27, and was the seat of a Con- 
ventus Juridicus. It was the birth-place of the 
poet Piudentius. 

C&es&rea (K aurapeia: Kaurapevs : Cacsanensis), 
a name given to several cities of the Roman empire 
in honour of one or other of the Caesars —1. C. ad 
Argaeum, formerly Mazaca, also Eusebla (K. rf 
ir pbs r<p 'Apyaicp, ret Mafa/ca, E vaeSeta . Kesaneh , 
Ru.), one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon Mount Argaeus, about the centre ot Cappa- 
docia, m the district (praefectura) called Cilicia. 
It was the capital of Cappadocia, and when that 
country was made a Roman province by Tiberius 
(a d 18), it received the name of Caesarea. It 
was ultimately destroyed by an earthquake. — 2 . 
C. Philippi or Paneas (K. rj 4>iAbrirov, N. T. ; K. 
Tlaveids . Bantus), a city of Palestine, at the S. 
foot of M. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its 
source [Panium], built by Philip the tetrarch, 
b c. 3 ; King Agrippa called it Neronias, but it 
soon lost this name. — 3 C. Palaeatinae, formerly 
Stratonis Tunis {Xrpdrwvos nvpyos : Kaisariyeh , 
Ru.), an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
coast, just above the boundary line between Samaria 
and Galilee It was surrounded with a wall and 
decorated with splendid buildings by Herod the 
Great (b. c. 13). who called it Caesarea, in honour 
of Augustus. He also made a splendid harbour 
for the city. Under the Romans it was the capital 
of Palestine and the residence of the procurator. 
Vespasian made it a colony, and Titus conferred 
additional favours upon it , hence it was called 
Coloma Flavin —4. C. Mauretaniae, formerly 
Iol (TwA Kaiaapeta Zershell , Ru.), a Phoenician 
city on tlie N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the 
residence of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, 
in honour of Augustus. When Claudius erected 
Mauretania into a Roman province, lie made 
Caesaiea a colony, and the capital of the middle 
division of the provmce, which was thence called 
Mauretania Caesanensis. — 5. C. ad Anazarbum. 
[Anazakbus.] There are several others, which 
are better known by other names, and several 
which arc not important enough to be mentioned 
here. 

Caesarion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of Cleo- 
patra, originally called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian 
prince, was born b. c. 47. In 42 the triumvirs al- 
lowed him to receive the title of king of Egypt, 
and in 34 Antony conferred upon him the title of 
king of kings. After the death of his mother m 
30 he was executed by order of Augustus 

Caesarodunum (Tours), chief town of the Tu- 
rones or Turom, subsequently called Turoni, on 
the Liger (Loire) m Gallia Lugdunensis 

Caesarom&gus. L (Beauvais), chief town of 
the Bellovaci m Gallia Belgica.— 2 . (Chelmsford)^ 
a town of the Tnnobantes m Britain. 

Caesena (Caesenas -Stis : Cesena ), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana on the Via Aemiha not far from 
the Rubico. 

Caesennlus Lento. [Lento.] 

Caesennius Paetus. [Paetus.] 

Caesetlus Flavus. [FlavusJ 
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Caesla, a surname of Minerva, a translation of 
the Greek y\avKums. 

Caesfa Silva ( Hdsermvald ), a forest m Ger- 
many between the Lippe and the Y ssel. 

Caesdnia, first the mistress and afterwards the 
wife of the emperor Caligula, was a woman of 
the greatest licentiousness, and was put to death 
with Caligula together with her daughter, a. d 41. 

M. Caesonlus, a judex at the trial of Oppidrncus 
for the murder of Cluentius, B. c. 74, and aedile 
with Cicero m 69 

C&lCUS (Kcuiofs . Akson or Bakir ), a river of 
Mysia, rising m M. Temnus and flowing past 
Pergamus into the Cumaean Gull. 

Caieta (Caietanus : Gaeta ), a town in Latium 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S. of For- 
miae, situated on a promontory of the same name 
and on a bay of the sea called after it Sinus Caie- 
tanus. It possessed an excellent harbour (Cic 
pro Leg. Man. 1 2), and was said to have derived 
its name from Caieta , the nurse of Aeneas, who, 
according to some traditions, was buried at this 
place. 

Cains, the jurist. [Gaius ] 

Caius Caesar. [Caligula ] 

C&lXber. [Quintus Smyrnaeus.] 

Calabria (Calabn), the peninsula in the S. E of 
Italy, extending from Tarentum to the Prom. 
Iapygium, formed part of Apulia. 

Calacta (KaA^ ’Akttj : KaAa/cTlVos : nr Caro - 
ma, Ru ), a town on the N coast of Sicily, founded 
by Ducetius, a chief of the Sicels, about B c. 447 
Calacta was, as its name imports, onginally the 
name of the coast. (Herod, vi. 22.) 

Calactlnus. [Caecilius Calactinus.] 

Calagnrris (Calagurritanus: Calahorra), & town 
of the Vascones and a Roman muincipium in His- 
pania Tarraconensis near the Iberus, memorable 
for its adherence to Sertonus and for its siege by 
Pompey and his generals, m the course of which 
mothers killed and salted their children, b c. 71 
(Juv. xv. 93.) It was the birth-place of Quin- 
tilian. 

Calais, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

C&lam&. ]. ( Kalina , Ru.) an important town 
in Numidia, between Cirta and Hippo Regius, on 
the E. bank of the Rubncatus (Serious) —2. 
(Kalat-al- Wad), a town m the W. of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, on the E. bank of the Malva, near its 
mouth. 

C&lamme, in Lydia, a lake with floating islands, 
sacred to the nymphs. 

Cal&mis (KdAa/m), a statuary and embosser at 
Athens, of great celebrity, was a contempoiary of 
Phidias, and. flourished b c 467 — 429 

C&l&mus (KaA apos : El-Kulmon ), a town on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S. of Tri polls. 

Calanus (Kdhuvos), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt j himself alive in the 
presence of the Macedonians, 3 months betore the 
death of Alexander (b. c. 323), to whom he lud 
predicted his approaching end. 

Calaeirles (KaAc uriptes), one of the two divisions 
(the other being the Hermotybn) of the warrior- 
caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength was 
250,000 men, and their chief abode m the W. 
part of the Delta. They formed the king's body 
guard. 

Cal&tla (Calatinus : Cajaxzo ), a town in Sam- 
nium on the Appia Via between Capua and Bene- 
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ventum, was conquered by the Romans B. c. 313, 
and was colonized by Julius Caesar with his 
veterans. 

Calatinus, A. Atillus, consul b.c. 258, m the 
first Pumc war, carried on the war with success m 
Sicily. He was consul a 2nd time, 254, when he 
took Panormus ; and was dictator, 249, when he 
again carried on the war m Sicily, which was the 
first instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of Italy. 

Calaurea -la (K aXatyeia, KaA avpta: KaXavptl- 
ttjs : Boro), a small island in the Saronic gulf off 
the coast of Argolis and opposite Troezen, possessed 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, which was re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum. Hither Demos- 
thenes fled to escape Antipater, and here he took 
poison, n c. 322. This temple was the place ot 
meeting of an ancient Amphictyonia. (See Diet, 
of Ant. p. 79, b, 2d ed ) 

Calavius, the name of a distinguished family at 
Capua, the most celebrated member of which was 
Pacuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow-citizens 
to espouse the cause of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, b. c. 216 

Calbis (6 KaASis), also Indus ( Quingi or Tanas), 
a considerable river of Cana, which rises m M. 
Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after receiving (ac- 
cording to Plmy) 60 small rivers and 100 mountain 
torrents, falls into the sea W. of Caunus and op- 
posite to Rhodes. 

Calchas (KaAxas), son of Thestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the Greeks 
at Troy, foretold the length of the Trojan war, ex- 
plained the cause ol the pestilence which raged in 
the Greek army, and advised the Greeks to build 
the wooden horse. An oracle had declared that 
Calchas should die if he met with a soothsayer 
superior to himself ; and this came to pass at Claros, 
near Colophon, for here Calchas met the soothsayer 
Mops us, who predicted things which Calchas 
could not. Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After 
his death he had an oracle m Dauma. 

Caldus, C. Caelius. 1. Rose from obscurity by 
his oratory, was tribune of the plebs B. a 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabcllarw, and consul 94. 
In the civil war between Sulla and the party of 
Marius, he fought on the side of the latter, 83. — 
2. Grandson of the preceding, was Cicero’s quaes- 
tor m Cilicia, 50. 

Cale (Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the Durius. 
From Porto Cale the name of the country Portugal 
is supposed to have come. 

Caledonia. [Britannia ] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici m Hispania Baetica, celebrated lor its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swnn upon 
water. 

Calenus, Q. Fiifius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
61, when he succeeded m saving P. Clodics lrom 
condemnation for his violation ot the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. In 59 he vyas praetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partizan of Caesar. 
In 51 he was legate of Caesar m Gaul, and served 
under Caesar m the civil war. In 49 he joined 
Caesar at Brundusium and accompanied him to 
Spam, and m 48 he was sent by Caesar from Epi- 
rus to bring over the remainder of the troops from 
Italy, but mo9t of his ships were taken by Bibulus. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took 
many cities in Greece. In 47 be waa made consul 
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by Caesar. After Caesar's death (44) Calenus 
joined M. Antony, and subsequently had the com- 
mand of Antony’s legions m the N. of Italy. At 
the termination of the Perusmian war (4 1 ) Calenus 
died, and Octavianus was thus enabled to obtain 
possession of his army. 

Cales or -ex (K d\7js or : Halabh), a river 
of Bithyma, S.W. of Ileraclea Pontica. (Thuc. 
iv. 75 ) 

Cales (-is, usually PI Cales -ium : Calenus : 
Calm), chief town of the Calem, an Ausoman 
people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said to 
ha\e been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, and 
therefore called Threrna by the poets. Cales was 
taken and colonized by the Romans, b. c. 335. It 
w as celebrated for its excellent wine. 

Cables or -i, a people in Belgic Gaul near the 
mouth of the Seme : their capital was J uliobona. 

Caletor (K akfroop), son of Clytius, shun atTioy 
by the Telamoman Ajax. 

Calidius. 1. Q., tribune of the plebs B. c 99 , 
carried a law for the recall of Q Metellus Nuim- 
dicus from banishment. He was praetor 79, and 
had the government of one of the Spains, and on 
his return was accused by Q. Lollius, and con- 
demned. —2 M., son of the preceding, distin- 
guished as an orator. In 57 he was praetor, and 
supported the recal of Cicero from banishment. 
In 51 he was an unsuccessful candidate foi the 
consulship, and on the breaking out of the civil 
war, 49, he joined Caesar, who placed him over 
Gallia Togata, where he died m 48 

Caligula, Roman emperor, a. d. 37 — 41, son of 
Germamcu8 and Agrippina, was born a. d. 12, and 
was brought up among the legions in Germanv. 
His real name was Cants Caesar , and he was al- 
ways called Cants by his contemporaries : Caligula 
wras a surname given him by the soldiers from his 
wealing m his boyhood small cahgae , or soldiers’ 
boots. Having escaped the fate of his mother and 
brother, he gained the favour of Tiberius, w ho raised 
him to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes 
of the succession. On the death of Tiberius (37), 
which was either caused or accelerated by Caligula, 
the latter succeeded to the throne. He was saluted 
by the people with the greatest enthusiasm as the 
son of Germamcus. His first acts gave promise 
of a just and beneficent reign. He pardoned all 
the persons who had appeared as witnesses oi ac- 
cusers against his family , he released all the state- 
prisoners of Tiberius ; he restored to the magistrates 
full pow'er of jurisdiction without appeal to his 
person, and promised the senate to govern according 
to the laws Towards foreign princes he behaved 
with great generosity. He restored Agrippa, the 
gTandson of Herod, to his kingdom of Judaea, and 
Antiochus IV. to his kingdom of Commagene. But 
at the end of 8 months the conduct of Caligula became 
suddenly changed. After a serious illness, which 
probably weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman. He put 
to death Tiberius, the grandson of his predecessor, 
compelled his grandmother Antonia and other 
members of his family to make away with them- 
selves, often caused persons of both sexes and of 
all ages to be tortured to death for his amusement 
while taking his meals, and on one occasion, during 
the exhibition of the games in the Circus, he ordered 
a great number of the spectators to be seized, and 
to be thrown before the wild beasts. Such was 
ltt» love of blood that he wished the Roman 
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people had only one head, that he might cut it off 
with a blow. His obscenity was as great as his 
cruelty. He carried on an incestuous intercourse 
with his own sisters, and no Roman woman was 
safe from his attacks. His marriages were dis- 
gracefully contracted and speedily dissolved ; and 
the only woman who exercised a permanent in- 
fluence over him was his last wife Caesoma. In 
his madness he considered himself a god ; he even 
built a temple to himself as Jupiter Latians, and 
appointed priests to attend to his worship. He 
sometimes officiated as his own priest, making his 
horse Incitatus, which he afterwards raised to the 
consulship, his colleague. His monstrous extrava- 
gancies soon exhausted the coffers of the state. 
One instance may show the senseless way in which 
he spent his money. He constructed a bridge of 
boats between Baiae and Puteoli, a distance of 
about 3 miles, and after covering it with earth he 
built houses upon it When it was finished, he 
gave a splendid banquet m the middle of the bridge, 
and concluded the entertainment by throwing num- 
beis of the guests into the sea. To replenish the 
treasuiy he exhausted Italy and Rome by his ex- 
tortions, and then marched into Gaul m 40, which 
lie plundered in all directions. With his troops 
he advanced to the ocean, as if intending to cross 
cn er into Britain ; he drew them up m battle array, 
and then gave them the signal — to collect shells, 
winch he called the spoils of conquered Ocean. 
The Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant Four months after his return to the 
city, on the 24th of January 41, he was murdered 
by Cassius Chaerca, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
Cornelius Sabinus and others. His wife Caesoma 
and his daughter were likewise put to death. 

Calingae, a numerous people of India intra 
Gangem, on the E. coast, below the mouths of the 
Ganges. 

Calinipaxa (CanonqeV a little above 27° N. 
lat ), a city on the Ganges, N. of its confluence 
with the Jomanes (Jumna), said to have been the 
furthest point m India leached by Seleucus Ni- 
lator 

Callaici, Callaeci. [Gallabci ] 

Callatis (K aWans, KaAans : Kakartavis: 
Kollat , Kollati), a town of Moesia, on the Black 
Sea, originally a colony of Miletus, and afterwards 
of Heraclea. 

Calli&nis (Kakktapos), a town m Locns, men- 
tioned by Homer. 

Callias and Hipponlcus (Kakklas, T irnSviKoi)^ 
a noble Athenian family, celebrated for their wealth. 
They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torch- 
bearer at the Eleusiman mysteries, and claimed 
descent from Triptolemus. 1. Hipponicus I., ac- 
quncd a large fortune by fraudulently making use 
of the information he had received from Solon 
respecting the introduction of his <rei(rdxB(ta, b. c. 
594. (Plut. Sol. 15.) — 2. Callias I., son of Phae- 
nippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a conqueror 
at the Olympic and Pythian games. — 3. Hippo- 
nicus II., surnamed Ammon, son of No. 2. — 4. 
Callias II., son of No. 3, fought at the battle of 
Marathon, 490. He was afterwards ambassador from 
Athens fr Artaxerxes, and according to some accounts 
negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms most 
humiliating to the latter. On his return to Athens, 
he was accused of having taken bribes, and was 
condemned to a fine of 50 talents. — 5. Hipponi- 
ens HL, son of, No. 4, one of the Athenian gene- 
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rals in their incursion into the territory of Tanagra, 
426, also commanded at the battle of Helium, 
424, where he was killed. It was his divorced 
wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles married. 
His daughter Hipparete was married to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of 10 talents : another daughter was 
married to Theodoras, and became the mother of 
Isocrates the orator. — 6. Callias HI., son of No. 
5, by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated 
all his ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, and 
women. The scene of Xenophon’s Banquet , and 
also that of Plato’s Protagoras is laid at his house. 
He is said to have ultimately reduced himself to 
absolute beggary. In 400 he was engaged in the 
attempt to crush Andocides. In 392 he com- 
manded the Athenian heavy-armed troops, when 
Iphicrates defeated the Spartans; and in 371 he 
was one of the envoys empowered to negotiate 
peace with Sparta. 

Callias. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on con- 
dition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpmice, paid 
for him the fine of 50 talents which had been im- 
posed on Miltiades. He appears to have been 
unconnected with the nobler family of Callias and 
Hippomcus —2. Tyrant of Chalcis m Euboea, 
and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria. He 
was defeated by the Athenians under Phoeion, b c 
350, and thereupon betook himself to the Macedo- 
nian court; but as he could not obtain aid from 
Philip, he formed an alliance with the Athenians, 
and by their means obtained the supremacy in the 
island —3. A poet of the old comedy, flourished 
B. c 412 ; the names of 6 of his comedies are pre- ' 
Berved. — 4. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, was 
a contemporary of Agathocles, and wrote a lnstoiv 
of Sicily in 22 books, embracing the reign of Aga- 
thocles, b c. 317 — 289. 

Callicrates ( KaWiKparp s) 1. An Achaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the Ro- 
mans. On the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans, b. c. 168, Callicrates pointed out 1000 
Achaeans, as having favoured the cause of Pei sens, 
who were taken to Rome ; and among them was 
the historian Polybius. Callicrates died at Rhodes, 
149. — 3. One of the architects of the Paithenon 
on the Acropolis of Athens.— 4. A Lacedaemonian 
sculptor, made ants and other animals out of ivory, 
so small that one could not distinguish the different 
limbs. 

Callicratidas (KaWiKparfoas), a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded Lysander as admiral of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, b. c. 406, took Methymna, and shut up Conon 
in Mytilene ; but the Athenians sent out a fleet of 
1 50 sail, and defeated Callicratidas oft the Ai gmusae. 
Callicratidas fell m the battle. Callicratidas was a 
plain, blunt Spartan of the old school. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the Iom- 
ans were “ Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.” 

Callidromus or -um (KoAAt'Spojuos), part of the 
range of Mt. Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

Callifae (Calhfanus : Calvisi), a town in Sam- 
mum, perhaps m the territory of Allifae. 

Callimachus (KaWlpaxos). 1. The Athenian 
polemarch, commanded the right wing at Mara- 
thon, where he was slain, after behaving with 
much gallantry, b c. 490. This is ths last re- 
corded instance of the polemarch performing the 
military duties which his name implies. — 2 A 
celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and poet, was 
a native of Cyrene in Africa, and a descendant of 
the Battiadae, whence he is sometimes called Bat- 
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Hades. He lived at Alexandria in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, and was 
chief librarian of the famous library of Alexandria, 
from about B. c. 260 until his death about 240. 
He founded a celebrated grammatical school at 
Alexandria, and among his pupils were Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Apollonius 
Rhodius. We have no other particulars of the 
life of Callimachus except his enmity with his 
former pupil Apollonius Rhodius, which is related 
elsewhere. [Apollonius, No. 6.J He is said to 
have written 800 works, m prose and m verse, on 
an infinite variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poems, which are charac- 
terized rather by labour and learning than by real 
poetical genius. Hence Ovid (Am. l. 15. 14) says 
of Callimachus, Quamvis mgemo non valet , arte 
valet. The extant woiks of Callimachus are 6 
Hymns m hexameter verse, 5 in the Ionic dialect, 
and 1, on the bath of Pallas, m the Boric dialect, 
and 72 Epigrams , which belong to the best speci- 
mens of this kind of poetry, and were incorporated 
in the Greek Anthology at an early time. We 
have only a few fragments of his elegies, which 
enjoyed great celebrity, and were imitated by the 
Roman poets, the most celebrated of whose imita- 
tions is the De Coma Berenices of Catullus Of 
the lost poems of Callimachus the most important 
weie, A fria, Causes, an epic poem m 4 books, on the 
causes of the vanous mythical stories, &c., and an 
epic poem entitled Hecale , the name of an aged 
woman who received Theseus hospitably when he 
went out to fight against the Marathonian bull. 
— Editions. By Spanbeim, Ultraj. 1697, re edited 
by Ernesti, Lugd Batav. 1761 ; by Blomfield, 
Lond 1815 , by Volzer, Lips. 1817. — 3. An 
architect and statuarv, of uncertain country, who is 
said to have invented the Corinthian column, and 
who must ha\e lived before B. c 396. He was so 
anxious to give his works the last touch of perfec- 
tion that he lost the grand and sublime ; whence 
Dionysius compares him to the orator Lysias. Cal- 
limachus was never satisfied with himself, and 
therefore received the epithet KaKitfrexyos, which 
Phnv interprets as calumniator sui. 

CalllmSdon ( KaAA/^eSaiv), one of the orators at 
Athens m the Macedonian interest, and a friend 
of Phoeion, was condemned to death by the Athe- 
nians in his absence, B c. 317. 

Callinlcus Seleucus. [Seleucus.] 

Calllnus (KaAATvos), of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably flourished about B. c. 
700. Only one of his elegies is extant, consisting 
of 21 lines, m which he exhorts his countrymen to 
courage and perseverance against their enemies. 
Printed in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrta Giaect , p. 303. 
Gallidpd. [Musae.] 

CalliopS (KaAAtdinj), a considerable city m the 
W. of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, bj 
Seleucus Nicator. 

Calliphon (KaWupuy), a Greek philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicurus, is condemned 
by Cicero as making the chief good of roan to con- 
sist in an union of virtue (konestas) and bodily 
pleasure (i f$oWj, voluptas). 

Callipfilis (KaAAfaroAis ; KoAAnroA/rijs). 1. 
( Gallipoli ), a Greek town on the Tarentme gulf in 
Calabria. — 2. A town on the E. coast of Sicily 
not far from Aetna. — 3. ( Gallipoli ), a town m 
the Thracian Chersonese opposite Lampsacus. — 4 . 
A town in Aetolia. See Callxum. 
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Callippides (KaA\tinr^s), of Athens, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alcibiadcs 
and Ageailaus. 

Callippus (K^AAwnroy). 1 An Athenian, ac- 
companied Dion to Syracuse, where he murdered 
the latter B. c. 353. Callippus now usurped the 
government of Syracuse, but was expelled the city 
at the end of 13 months, and after wandering 
about Sicily with his mercenaries was at length 
put to death by his own friends. — 2 An astrono- 
mer of Cyzicus, came to Athens, where he assisted 
Aristotle m rectifying and completing the disco- 
veries of Eudoxus. Callippus invented the period 
or cycle of 76 years, called after him the Calhppic , 
which commenced B. c. 330. 

CallirrhSe (KaAAi^drf). 1 Daughter of Oceanus, 
wife of Chrysaor, and mother of Geryoncs and 
Echidna. — 2. Daughter of Achelous and wife of 
Alcmacon, induced her husband to procuie her the 
peplus and necklace of Harmonia, by which she 
caused his death. [Alcmaeon.] — 3 Daughter 
of Scamander, wife of Tros, and mother of Ilus 
and Ganymedes 

Callirrhoe (KaAAt/JjJdrj), afterwards called En- 
neacrunus ('EvveaKpovvos) or the “ Nine Springs” 
because its water was distnbuted by 9 pipes, was 
the most celebrated well m Athens, and still re- 
tains its ancient name Calhnhoe. It was situated 
m the S. E. extremity of the city between the 
Olympieum and the Ilissus 

Callisthenes (KaAA ttrfleVrjs), of Olynthus, a 
relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In Ins intercourse 
with Alexander he was airogant and bold, and 
took eveiy opportunity of exhibiting his independ- 
ence lie expiessed Ins indignation at Alexander’s 
adoption of Onent.il customs, .and especially at the 
requirement of the ceremony of adoration. lie 
thus rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, 
that he was accused of being privy to the plot of 
Herraolaus to assassinate Alexander , and after 
being kept m chains foi 7 months, was eithci put 
to death or died of disease. Callisthenes wrote an 
account of Alexander’s expedition ; a history of 
Greece, in 10 books, from the peace of Antalcidas 
to the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philome- 
lus (b. c 387 — 357) ; and other works, all of 
which have perished. 

Callisto (KaA AicrraJ), an Arcadian nymph, hence 
called Nonacrma virgo (Ov. li. 400) irom No- 
naens, a mountain in Arcadia, was daughter either 
of Lycaon or of Nycteus or of Ceteus,and a compa- 
nion of Aitcmis m the chase She was beloved by 
Zeus, who metamorphosed her into a she-bear that 
Hera might not become acquainted with the 
amour. But Hem learnt the truth, and caused 
Artemis to slay Callisto dunng the chase Zeus 
placed Callisto among the stars under the name of 
Arclos , or the Bear. Arcas was her son by Zeus. 
According to Ovid Jupiter (Zeus) overcame the 
virtue of Callisto by assuming the form of Arte- 
mis ; Juno (Hera) then metamorphosed Callisto 
into a bear ; and when Arcas dunng the chase 
was on the point of killing his mother Jupiter 
placed both among the stars. [Arctos.] — Ac- 
cording to a modem scholar Callisto is merely ano- 
ther form of Calliste, a surname of Artemis, and she 
is therefore the same as this goddess. The Bhe- 
bear was the symbol of the Arcadian Artemis. 

Callistr&tia (KaWicrpaHa), a town in Paphla- 
gonia, on the coast of the Euxine. 
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Callistr&tus (KaWitrr paros). 1. An Athenian 
orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. His oratory 
was greatly admired by Demosthenes, and his 
speech on the affair of Oropus, b c 366, is said to 
have excited the emulation of Demosthenes, and 
to have caused the latter to devote himself to ora- 
tory. After taking an active part m public affairs, 
generally in favour of Sparta, Callistiatus was 
condemned to death by the Athenians in 361, 
and went into banishment to Methone m Mace- 
donia. He ultimately returned to Athens, and 
was put to death. During his exile he is said to 
have founded the city of Datum, afterwards Phi- 
lippi. —2. A Greek grammarian, and a disciple of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. — 3 A Roman jurist, 
frequently cited m the Digest, wrote at least as 
late as the reign (a. d. 198 — 211) of Severus and 
Antoninus (i c Septimius Severus and Caracalla). 

Callistus, C Julius, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed great influence in the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the person to whom the 
physician Scnbonius Largus dedicates his woik. 

Gallium (KdAAio*' ■ KaA Ate us), called Callipolis 
by Livy (xxxvi. 30), a town m Aetolia m the 
valley of the Spercheus, S.W. of Hypata. 

Callixenus (KaAAi'lepos), the leader m the pro- 
secution of the Athenian generals who had con- 
quered at Aigmusae, b c. 406. Not long after 
the execution of the generals, the Athenians re- 
pented of their unjust sentence, and decreed the 
institution of criminal accusations against Callixe- 
nus, but he escaped from Athens. On the restora- 
tion of democracy, 403, Callixenus took advantage 
of the general amnesty, and returned to Athens, but 
no man would give him either water or light lor his 
fire, and he perished miserably of hunger. 

Callon (KdAAwr). 1. An aitist of Aegina, 
flourished b c. 516. — 2. An artist of Elis, lived 
before b c. 436. 

Calor. 1. A river m Sammum, flows past Be- 
neventum and falls into the Vultumus —2. (C7«- 
lore) y a river m Lucama, falls into the Silarus. 

Calpe (KdA7T7j Gxbr alter), a mountain m the S. 
of Spam on the Straits between the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. This and M. Ab\la opposite to it 
on the Afncan coast, were called the Columns of 
Jleicules. [Abyla ] 

Calpe (KdAmj • Kirpeh), a river, promontory, 
and town on the coast of Bitlijma, between the 
rivers Psihs and Sanganus. 

Calpumla, daughter of L Calpumius Piso, 
consul b c 58, and last wife of the dictator Caesar, 
to whom she was married m 59 The repoits le- 
spectmg the conspiracy against Caesar’s life filled 
Calpumia with the liveliest appiehensions ; she m 
vain entreated her husband not to leave home on 
the Ides of March, 44. 

Calpumia Gens, plebeian, pretended to be de- 
scended from Calpus, a son of Numa. It was 
divided into the families of Bestia, Bibulus, 
Flamma, and Piso. 

T. Calpumius Siculus, the author of 1 1 Ec- 
logues in Latin verse, which are close imitations 
of Virgil, perhaps lived about a. d 290. — Edi- 
tions. In the Poetae Latim Minores of WernsdorfF; 
and by Glaeser, Gotting. 1842. 

Calva, a surname of Venus at Rome, probably 
in honour of the Roman women, who are said, 
during the war with the Gauls, to have cut off 
their hair for the purpose of making bow-strings. 
Calventius, an Insubnan Gaul, of the town of 
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Placentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, the 
father of L. Piso Caesoninus, consul b. c. 58. In 
his speech against the latter, Cicero upbraids him 
with the low origin of his mother, and calls him 
Caesoninus Semiplacentinus Calventius . 

Calvlnus, Domltius. 1. Cn., curule aedile, 
B. c. 299, consul 283, and dictator and censor 280. 
In his consulship he, together with his colleague 
Dolabella, defeated the Gauls and Etruscans, and 
hence received, the surname Maximus. — 2 On, 
tribune of the plebs, 59, when he supported Bibu- 
lus against Caesar, praetor 56, and consul 53, 
through the influence of Pompey. In the civil 
war he joined Caesar. In 49 he fought under 
Curio in Africa ; and m 48 he fought under Caesar 
in Greece, and commanded the centre of Caesar’s 
army at the battle of Pharsaha. In 47 he had the 
command of Asia, and in 46 he fought in Africa 
against the Pompeian party. After Caesar’s death 
(44) he fought under Octavian and Antony against 
the republicans. In 40 he was consul a 2nd time, 
and m 39 went as proconsul to Spam, where he 
defeated the revolted Cerretani. 

Calvlnus, L. Sextius, consul b. c 1 24, defeated 
the Salluvn and other people in Transalpine Gaul, 
and in 123 founded the colony of Aquae Sextiac 
(Aiai). 

Calvlnus, T. Veturlus, twice consul, b c 334 
and 321. In his second consulship ho and his 
colleague Sp Postumius Albums were defeated by 
the Sabines at Caudiura For details see Albi- 
nus, No 3 

Calvisius Sablnus. [Sabinus ] 

Calvus, Licinius. [Ljcinius] 

Calycadnus (KaAvuaSpof). 1. (GJnuk Sooyoo), 
a considerable rivoi of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable 
as far up as Seleucia —2. The promontory of this 
name, mentioned by Polybius (xxn. 26) and Livy 
(xxxvm. 38), appears to be the same as Anemu- 
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Calydnae (KaAvS vai vrioroi). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Troas, between Tcnedos 
and the Prom. Lcctum. — 2 A group of islands 
off the coast of Caria, N W. of Cos, belonging to 
the Sporades. The largest of them was called 
Calydna, and aftei wards Calymna (now Kahn mo). 

Calydon (KaAu5<fw . KaAuSwi/ios), an ancient 
town of Aetolia on the E venus m the land of the 
Cuietes, said to have been founded by Actolus or 
his son Cahdon. The surrounding country pro- 
duced wine, oil, and corn ; and m the mountains 
in the neighbourhood took place the celebrated 
hunt of the Calydoman boar. The inhabitants 
were removed bv Augustus to Nico polls. 

Calymna [Calydnae.] 

Calynda (KaAv»>8a KaAi/vSevs), a city of Cana, 
E. of Caunus, and 60 stadia (6 geo g. miles) from 
the sea The Calyndians formed a part of the 
fleet of Xerxes, under their king Damasithymus • 
afterwards they were subject to the Caunians ; and 
both cities were added by the Homans to the ter- 
ritory of Rhodes. 

Calypso (KaAvrf/eS), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, of 
Atlas, was a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia, 
on which Ulysses was shipwrecked. Calypso loved 
the unfortunate hero, and promised him immor- 
tality if he would remain with her Ulysses re- 
fused, and after she had detained him 7 years, the 
gods compelled her to allow him to continue his 
journey homewards. 
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Camalodtbmm ( Colchester ), the capital of the 
Trinobantes in Britain, and the first Roman co- 
lony in the island, founded by the emperor Clau- 
dius, a. d. 43. 

Camarina (Kapapiva : Kapapivouos : Camerina ), 
a town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the Ilippans, founded by Syracuse, B. c 599 It 
was several times destroyed by Syracuse ; and m 
the 1st Punic war it was taken by the Romans, 
and most of the inhabitants sold as slaves Scarcely 
any vestiges of the ancient town remain In the 
neighbouihood was a marsh, which the inhabitants 
drained contrary to the command of an oracle, and 
thus opened a way to their enemies to take the 
town: hence arose the pioverb pit) Kivei Kapaplvav, 
ne moveas Camannam. 

Cambuni Montes, the mountains which sepa- 
rate Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Cambysene (KapSvcrrjpi}), a district of Armenia 
Major, on the bordeis of Iberia and Colchis 

Cambyses (K ap€u<rrjs). 1 Father of Cyrus 
the (iieat. — 2 Second king of Persia, succeeded 
Ins father Cyrus, and reigned b c. 529 — 522. In 
525 he conquered Egypt ; but an aimy which he 
sent against the Ammonians perished in the sands, 
and the forces, which he led m pci son against the 
Aetbiopians S of Eg} pt, were compelled by failure 
of piovisions to return. On his return to Memphis 
he treated the Egyptians with great cruelty ; he 
insulted then religion, and slew their god Apis 
with his own hands He also acted tyrannically 
towards his own family and the Persians m ge- 
ucial He caused his own bi other Smerdis to be 
murdered , but a Magian personated the deceased 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne [Smer- 
dis ] Cambyses forthwith set out from Egypt 
against this pretender, but died m Sjna, at a place 
named Ecbatana, of an accidental wound m the 
thigh, 522. 

Cambyses (KapGvcnp). 1. (Iora\ a river of 
Ibcna and Albania, which, after uniting with the 
Alazon ( Alasun ), falls into the Cjrns — 2 A 
small river of Media, falling into the Caspian be- 
tween the Araxcs and the Amardus. 

Camenae (not Camocnae ), also called Casmcnae, 
Curmcnae. The name is connected with airmen , a 
“ prophec}” ” The Camenae accordingly were pro- 
phetic nymphs, and they belonged to the religion of 
ancient Italy, although later tiaditions represent their 
worship as introduced into Italy from Auadia, and 
some accounts identify them with the Musos. The 
most important of these goddesses was Carmenta 
oi Carmentis, who had a temple at the foot of the 
Capitolme lull, and altars near the porta Carmen- 
talis Respecting her festival see Did of Ant. 
art Carmentaha. The traditions which assigned 
a Greek ongm to her worship, state that her ori- 
ginal name was Nicostrate, and that she was the 
mother of Evander by Ileimes, with whom she 
fled to Italy. 

Camerfa (Camei inus), an ancient town of La- 
tiumi conquered by Tarquimus Pnscus. 

Camermum or Camarlnum, more anciently 
Camers (Camertcs • Camei two), a town in Umbna 
on the borders of Picenum, an all} of the Romans 
against the Etruscans, b c 308, and also an ally 
of the Romans in the 2nd Punic war, subsequently 
a Roman colony. 

Camerlnus, the name of a patrician family of 
the Sulpicia gens, the members of which fiequently 
held the consulship in the early times of the republic 
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(b.c. 500, 400, 461, 303, 345). After b. a 345 
the Camerini disappear from history for 400 years, 
but they are mentioned again as one of the noblest 
Roman families in the early times of the empire. 

CamerinUB, a Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. 

Camions (K apinis : K afilKios\ an ancient town 
of the Sicani on the S. coast of Sicily on a river of 
the same name, occupied the site of the citadel of 
Agrigentum. 

C &milla , daughter of king Metabus of the Vol- 
scian town of Privemum, was one of the swift- 
footcd servants of Diana, accustomed to the chase 
and to war. She assisted Tumus against Aeneas, 
and after slaying numbers of the Trojans was at 
length killed by Aruns. 

Camillus, Furlus. L M., one of the great he- 
roes of the Roman republic. He was censor b. c. 
403, m which year Livy erroneously places his 
first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune 
for the first time in 401, and for the second time 
in 398. In 396 he was dictator, when he gained 
a glorious victory over the Faliscans and Fidenatcs, 
took Veil, and entered Rome in triumph, riding m 
a chariot drawn by white horses. In 394 he was 
consular tribune for the third time, and reduced the 
Faliscans. The story of the schoolmaster who at- 
tempted to betray the town of Falem to Camillus, 
belongs to this campaign. In 391, Camillus was 
accused of having made an unfair distribution ol 
the booty of Veil, and went voluntarily into exile 
at Ardea. Next year (390) the Gauls took Rome, 
and laid siege to Ardea. The Romans in the Ca- 
pitol recalled Camillus, and appointed him dictator 
in his absence. Camillus hastily collected an 
army, attacked the Gauls, and defeated them com- 
pletely. [Brennus ] His fellow-citizens saluted 
him as the Second Romulus. In 389 Camillus was 
dictator a third time, and defeated the Volscians, 
Aequians, and other nations. In 386 he was 
consular tribune for the fourth, m 384 for the filth, 
and m 381 for the sixth time. In 368 he was 
appointed dictator a fourth time to resist the roga- 
tions of C. Licimus Stolo. Next year, 3 67, lie 
was dictator a fifth time, and though 80 years of 
age, he completely defeated the Gauls. He died 
of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was the great 
general of his age, and the resolute champion of 
the patrician order. His history has received 
much legendary and traditional table, and requires 
a careful critical sifting. — 2. Sp,, son of No. 1 , 
first praetor 367. — 8. L., also son of No 1, was 
dictator 350 in order to hold the comitia, and 
consul 349, when he defeated the Gauls —4 L, 
son of No. 2, consul 338, when he took Tibur, and 
in conjunction with his colleague Maemus com- 
pleted the subjugation of Latium. In 325 he was 
consul a second time. —5. M., proconsul of Africa 
m the reign of Tiberius, defeated the Numidian 
Tacfannas, a. d. 17. — 6. M., surnamed Scriboni- 
anus, consul A. D. 32, under Tiberius. At the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius he was legate 
of Dalmatia, where he revolted, but was conquered, 
42, sent into exile, and died 53. 

Camirus (K dfiupos : Kajueipevs), a Dorian town 
on the W. coast of the island of Rhodes, said to 
have been founded by Camirus, son of Cercaphus 
and Cydippe, and the principal town in the island 
before the foundation of Rhodes'. It was the 
birth-place of the poet Pisander. 
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Camlsa (K dfutra), a fortress in Cappadocia, 23 
Roman miles E. of Sebaste. 

Camoenae. [Camenae.] 

Campania (Campaniis : Terra di Lavoro\ a 
district of Italy, the name of which is probably 
derived from campus w a plain,” was bounded on 
the N.W. by Latium, N. and E. by Sammuin, 
S. E. by Lucania, and S. and S. W. by the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. It was separated from Latium by 
the river Liris, and from Lucania at a later time 
by the river Silarus, though in the time of Au- 
gustus it did not extend further S. than the pro- 
montory of Minerva. In still earlier times the 
A ger Campanus included only the country round 
Capua. The country along the coast from the 
Lins to the Promontory of Minerva is a plain 
inclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round it 
in the form of a semicircle. Campania is a vol- 
canic country, to which circumstance it was mainly 
indebted for its extraordinary fertility, for which 
it was celebrated m antiquity above all other 
lands. It produced corn, wine, oil, and every 
kind of fruit m the greatest abundance, and m 
many parts crops could be gathered 3 times in the 
year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty of the 
scenery, and the softness of the climate, the heat 
of which was tempered by the delicious breezes of 
the sea, procured for Campania the epithet Felix , 
a name which it justly deserved. It was the fa- 
vourite retreat in summer of the Roman nobles, 
whose villas studded a considerable part of its 
coast, especially m the neighbourhood of Baiae. 
The principal river was the Vulturnus. the 
minor rivers were the Liris, Savo, Clanius, 
Sebethus, Sarnus, and Silarus. The chief 
lakes were Lucrinus, Acherusia, Avernus, 
and Literna, most of them craters of extinct 
volcanos. — The earhest inhabitants of the country 
were the Ausones and Osci or Opici. They 
were subsequently conquered by the Etruscans, 
who became the masters of almost all the country. 
In the time of the Romans we find 3 distinct 
people, besides the Greek population of Cumae: 

1. The Campani , properly so called, a mixed race, 
consisting ol Etruscans and the original inhabitants 
of the country, dwelling along the coast from Si- 
nuessa to Paestum. They were the ruling race : 
their history is given under Capua, their chief city. 

2. Sidicini, an Ausonian people, in the N.W. of 
the country on the borders of Sammum 3 Pi- 
centinj in the S E. of the country. 

Campe (Kapirri), a monster which guarded the 
Cyclops m Tartarus, was killed by Zeus when he 
wanted the assistance of the Cyclops against the 
Titans. 

Campi Lapidei (rreMou AiOvSe? ; la Crau ), 

Plain of Stones ” m the S. of Gaul, E. of the 
Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the load 
from Arles to Marseilles. These stones were pro- 
bably deposited by the Rhone and the Druentia 
( Durance ), when their course was different from 
what it is at present. This singular plain was 
known even to Aeschylus, who says that Zeus 
rained down these stones from heaven to assist 
Hercules m his flight with the Ligurians, after the 
hero had shot away all his arrows. A sweet 
herbage grows underneath and between the stones, 
and consequently in ancient as well as in modern 
times, flocks of sheep were pastured on this plain. 

Campi Maori (Mcwcpol Kdfjuroi), the “ Long 
Plains,” a tract of country between Parma and 
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Modena, celebrated for the wool of its sheep. 
There appears to have been a place of the same 
name, where annual meetings of the neighbouring 
people were held even in the time of Strabo. 

Campi Baudli, a plain in the N. of Italy near 
Vercella, where Manus and Catulus defeated the 
Cimbri, b.c. 101. 

Campus Martins, the 44 Plain of Mars," fre- 
quently called the Campus simply, was, m its 
widest signification, the open plain at Rome out- 
side the city-walls, lying between the Tiber and 
the hills Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pincius ; but 
it was more usually used to signify the N. W. 
portion of the plain lying in the bend of the Tiber, 
which nearly surrounded it on 3 sides. The S. 
portion of the plain m the neighbourhood of the 
Circus Flammius was called Circus Flaminius or 
Campus Flaminius or Prata Flaminia. The 
Campus Martius is said to have belonged originally 
to the Tarquins, and to have become the property 
of the state, and to have been consecrated to Mars 
upon the expulsion of the kings Here the Roman 
youths were accustomed to perform their gymnas- 
tic and warlike exercises, and here the comitia of 
the centuries were held. At a later time it was 
surrounded by porticoes, temples, and other public 
buildings It was included within the city walls 
by Aurelian. — Some modern writers make 3 divi- 
sions of the Campus Martius, and suppose that 
there was a portion of the plain lying between the 
Campus Martius proper and the Circus Flaminius, 
called Campus Tibermus or Campus Minor, but 
this supposition does not rest on sufficient evidence 
The Campus Minor mentioned by Catullus (lv 3) 
probably lefers to another Campus .Altogether. 
Respecting the other Campi sec Roma. 

Canae (Kauai), a sea-port of Aeolis, in Asia 
Minor, opposite to Lesbos. 

C&n&Qe (K avaicn), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- 
rete, had several children by Poseidon. She en- 
tertained an unnatural love for her brother Maca- 
reus, and on this account was killed by her own 
father ; hut according to others, she put an end to 
her life. 

CSnacbus (K avaxos). 1. A Sicyonian artist, 
flourished b c. 540 — 508, and executed, among 
other works, a colossal statue of Apollo Philesius 
at Miletus, which was carried to Ecbatana by 
Xerxes, 479 —2 A Sicyonian artist, probably 
grandson of ihe former, from whom he is not dis- 
tinguished by the ancients. He and Patrocles cast 
the statues of *2 Spartans, who had fought m the 
battle of Aegospotaraos, b. c. 405. 

Canastrum or Canastraeum (Kdvaarpov, Ka- 
vaarpaiov , sc. aKpwTifptov, t) Kavaarrpairj &Kprj C 
Paillan ), the S. E. extremity of the peninsula Pal- 
lene m Macedonia. 

Candace (KavUaKrj), a queen of the Aethiopians 
of Meroe, invaded Egypt b. c. 22, but was driven 
back and defeated by Petronius, the Roman go- 
vernor of Egypt. Her name seems to have beeD 
common to all the queens of Aethiopia. 

Candaules (Kaudav\rjs), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife compelled 
Gygcs to put her husband to death, because he 
had exhibited to Gyges her unveiled charms. 
Gyges then married the queen and mounted the 
throne, b. c. 710 . 

Candavia Candavii Montes, the mountains 
separating Iilyricum from Macedonia, across which 
the Via Egnatia ran. 
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Candldnm Pr. ( Ras-el-A biad, Cap 1 Bianco) 9 
N.W. of Hippo Zaritus on the N. coast of Zengi- 
tana, in Africa, forms the W. headland of the 
Sinus Hipponensis. 

Canicula. [Canis.] 

Canidla, whose real name was Gratidia, was a 
Neapolitan courtezan beloved by Horace ; but when 
she deserted him, he revenged himself by holding 
her up to contempt as an old sorceress. \Epod. 5, 
17, Sat. i. 8.) 

Canfrius Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Canwlus Rebilns. [Rxbilus.] 

Canis (Ktfwv), the constellation of the Great 
Dog. The most important star in this constella- 
tion was specially named Cams or Canicula, and 
also Sirius . About b. c. 400 the heliacal rising of 
Sirius at Athens, corresponding with the entrance 
of the sun into the sign Leo, marked the hottest 
season of the sea, and this observation being taken 
on trust by the Romans, without considering 
whether it suited their age and country, the Dies 
Camcularcs became proverbial among them, as the 
Dog Dags are among ourselves. — The constella- 
tion of the Little Dog was called Procgon (IlpoKvwu), 
literally translated Ante canem , Antecanis , because 
in Giecce this constellation rises lieliacally before 
the Great Dog. When Bootes was regarded as 
Icarius [Argtos], Procyon became Maera, the 
dog of Icarius 

Cannae (Cannensis • Canne), a village m Apu- 
lia, N. K of Ciinusium, situated m an extensive 
plain E of the Anfidus and N of the small river 
Vergellus, memorable for the defeat of the Romans 
by Hannibal, b c. 216. 

Cannmefates. [ Batavi ] 

Canobus or Canopus ( Kdvta€os or Kavunos), 
according to Grecian story, the helmsman of Me- 
nelaus, who on his return hom Troy died in Eeypt, 
and was bunod on the site of the town of Cano- 
bus, winch derived its name from him. 

Canobus or Canopus (Kai/wgos, Kdvunros : Kavw- 
61tt)s. Ru. W. ot Abuukir ), an important city on 
the coast of Lower Egvpt, near the W -most 
mouth of the Nile, which was hence called the 
Canopic Mouth (t b KavwGacbv crdga). It was 
120 stadia (12 geog. miles) E of Alexandria, and 
was (at least at one time) the capital of the Nomos 
Menclaites. It had a great temple of Serapis, and 
a considerable commerce , and its inhabitants were 
proverbial for their luxury (Ko vw^kt/xos). After 
the establishment of Christianity, the city rapidly 
declined. 

Cant&bri, a people in the N. of Spain. The 
Romans originally gave this name to all the people 
on the N coast of Spam , but when they became 
better acquainted with the countiy, the name ■was 
restric ted to the people bounded on the E. by the 
Astures and on the W. by the Autngones. The 
Cantabn weie a fierce and warlike people, and 
were only subdued by Augustus after a struggle 
of seveial years (b c. 25 — 19). 

Canth&rus (K dvQapos), a statuary and embosser 
of Sicyon, flourished about b c 268. 

Canthus (K dvdos), an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
thus or of Abas of Euboea, was slain in Libya by 
Ctphahon or Caphaurus 

Cantlum (Cantu : Kent), a district of Britain, 
nearly the same as the modem Kent, but included 
Londinium. 

Canulelus, C., tribune of the plebs, b, c. 445, 
proposed the law, establishing cannubtum , or the 
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right of intermarriage, between the patricians and 
lebs. He also proposed that the people should 
ave the right of choosing the consuls from either 
the patricians or the plebs ; but this proposal was 
not carried, and it was resolved instead, that mili- 
tary tribunes, with consular power, should be 
elected from either order m place of the consuls. 

Cantislum. (Canusmus* Canosa), a town in 
Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road from 
Rome to Brundusium, founded, according to tra- 
dition, by Diomede, whence the surrounding coun- 
try was called Campus Diomedis. It was at all 
events a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan 
were spoken there m the time of Hoi ace. ( Canu - 
Sfm more bilmgim , Hor. Sat. i 10. 30.) Canusium 
was a town of considerable importance, but suffered 
greatly, like most of the other towns in the S. of 
Italy, during the 2nd Punic war. Here the re- 
mains of the Homan army took refuge after their 
defeat at Cannae, b.c. 216. It was celebrated for 
its mules and its woollen manufactures, but it had 
a deficient supply of water. (Hor Sat i. 5. 91 ) 
There arc still ruins of the ancient town near 
Canosa 

Canutius, or Cannutius. 1 P , a distinguished 
orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 
Cluentms —2. Ti., tribune of the plebs, b c 44, 
a -violent opponent of Antony, and, after the esta- 
blishment of the triumvirate, of Octavian also. He 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Perusia, and 
was put to death by Octavian, 40. 

Capaneus (Karai'cvs), son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the 7 heroes who marched from Argos 
against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with 
lightning, as he was scaling the walls of Thebes, 
because he had dared to defy the god While lus 
body was burning, his wife Evadne leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. 

Capella, the star. [Capua ] 

Capella, Martianus Mmeus Felix, a native of 
Carthage, piobably flourished towards the close of 
the filth century of oui aera He is the author of a 
work in 9 books, composed in a medley of prose 
and various kinds of verse, after the fashion of the 
Satyra Mcmppea of Yarro It is a sort of ency- 
clopaedia, and was much esteemed in the middle 
ages. The fust two books, which are an introduc- 
tion to the reBt, consist of an allegory, entitled the 
Nuptials of Philology and Mercury, while in the 
remaining 7 are expounded the principles of the 7 
liberal arts, Giammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, Anthmctic, Astronomy, and Music, in- 
cluding Poetry — Editions By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd Bat 1599; and by Kopp, Francf. 1836. 

Capena (Capenas, -atis : Civitucola, an uninha- 
bited lull), an ancient Etruscan town founded by 
and dependent on Veu, submitted to the Romans 
B. c. 395, the year after the conquest of Veii, and 
subsequently became a Roman municipmm In its 
territory was the celebrated grove and temple of 
Feronia on the small river Capenas. [Feronia.] 
Capena Porta. [Roma ] 

Caper, Flavius, a Roman grammarian of uncer- 
tain date, whose works are quoted repeatedly by 
Priscian, and of whom we have 2 short treatises 
extant printed by Putschius, Grammat. Latin, A uct. 
Antiqu ., pp. 2239—2*248, Hanov. 1605. 

C&pStus Silvlus. [Silvius.J 
Caphdreus (Ka<fnjpevs : Capo <P Oro ), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the S. E. of Euboea, 
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where the Greek fleet is said to have been wrecked 
on its return from Troy. 

Caphyae (Ka <piiat: Kcapveus, Ka (pvdrrjs), a 
town in Arcadia, N. W. of Orchomenus. 

Caplto, C. Atelus. 1 Tribune of the plebs 
b c. 55, w'hen he opposed the triumvirs — 2. Son 
of No. 1, an eminent Roman jurist, was ap- 
pointed Curator aquarum publicarum in a d. 
1 3, and held this office till his death, 22. He 
gained the favour of both Augustus and Tibe- 
rius by flattery and obsequiousness. He wrote 
numerous legal works, which are cited in the 
Digest and elsewhere. Capito and his contem- 
porary Labeo were reckoned the highest legal 
authorities of their day, and were the founders of 
2 legal schools, to which most of the great jurists 
belonged The schools took their respective names 
from distinguished disciples of those jurists. The 
followers of Capito were called from Masunus 
Sabinus, Sabimani ; and afterwards from Cassius 
Longinus, Cassiam. The followers of Lab^o took 
from Proculii8 the name Proculeiam. 

Capito, C. Fontelus, a fnend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium, b c. 37, 
when the latter was sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavianus and Antony. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 
32 ) Capito remained with Antony, and went 
with him to the East. 

C&pitollnus, Julius, one of the Scnptores Hh- 
tonae Augustae, lived in the reign of Diocletian 
(a d 284 — 305), and wrote the lives of 9 empe- 
rors * — 1. Antoninus Pius, 2 M Aurelius, 3 L. 
Verus, 4 Pertmax, 5 Clodius Albmus, 6 Opilius 
Macrmus, 7. the 2 Maximmi, 8 the 3 Gordiani, 
9 Maximus and Balbinus. The best editions of 
the Seriptores Ilistonae Augustae are bv Salmasius, 
Par 1620 ; Schrevelius, Lugd Bat. 1671. 
Capitollnus, Manlius [Manlius.] 
Capitollnus Mons [Capitolium Roma.] 
Capitollnus, Petillius, was, according to the 
Scholiast on Hoiace (Sat i. 4. 94), entiusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
(whence he was called Capitollnus), and was ac- 
cused of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges in consequence of his 
being a friend of Augustus The surname Capi- 
tollnus appears, however, to have been a regular 
family-name of the gens 

Capitollnus, Quintius. [Quintius ] 
C&pitOlium, the temple ot Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus at Rome, was situated on the Mons Ca- 
pitolmus, which derived its name from the temple. 
This hill is m figure an irregular oblong, with two 
more elevated summits at the N. and S ends. 
The N. summit, which is somewhat higher and 
steeper, was the Arx or citadel of Rome, and is 
now occupied by the church of Ara Cell : while the 
S summit, which is now covered m part by the 
Palazzo Caffarclli, was the site of the C&pitolitun. 
The temple is said to have been called the Capi- 
tolium, because a human head (caput) was disco- 
^ crcd m digging the foundations The building of 
it was commenced by Tarqumius Priscus, and it 
was finished by Tarqumius Superbus, but was not 
dedicated till the 3rd year of the republic, b. c. 
507. by the consul M. Horatius. It was burnt 
down m the civil wars, 83, but was rebuilt by 
Sulla, and was dedicated by Q Catulus, 69. It 
was burnt down a 2nd time by the soldiers of 
Vitelhus, a. d. 69, and was rebuilt by Vespasian ; 
but it was burnt down a 3rd time in the reign of 
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Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by Domitian with 
greater splendour than before. The Capitol con- 
tained 3 cells under the same roof: the middle cell 
was the temple of Jupiter, hence described as 
“ media qui sedet aede Delis” (Ov. ex Pont. iv. 9. 
32), and on either side were the cells of his attend- 
ant deities, Juno and Minerva. The Capitol was 
one of the most imposing buildings at Rome, and 
was adorned as befitted the majesty of the king of 
the gods. It was in the form of a square, namely, 
200 feet on each side, and was approached by a 
flight of 100 steps. The gates were of bronze, 
and the ceilings and tiles gilt. The gilding alone 
of the building cost Domitian 12,000 talents. In 
the Capitol were kept the Sibylline books. Here 
the consuls upon entering on their office offered sacri- 
fices and took their vows ; and hither the victorious 
general, who entered the city in triumph, was ear- 
ned in his triumphal car to return thanks to the 
Father of the gods. — Although the words Arx 
Capitohumque are properly used to signify the 
whole hill, yet we sometimes find the term Aix 
applied alone to the whole hill, since the hill 
itself constituted a natural citadel to the city, 
and sometimes the term Capitohum to the whole 
hill, on account of the importance and reverence 
attaching to the temple. Moreover, as the Capitol 
was nearly as defensible as the Arx, it is sometimes 
called Aix Tarpeia or Capitolina , but the epithet 
Tarpeia or Capitolina is applied to distinguish it 
from the Arx properly so called. 

Capp&d5cia (Ka7r7ra5o/aa : Kamrati o£, Cappa- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. Under 
the Persian empire it included the whole country 
inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, who were 
called (from their complexion) White Syrians 
(AevKStrvpOi), and also Cappadoces, which appears 
to have been a word of Persian origin. Their 
countiy seems to have embraced the whole N. E. 
part ot Asia Minor E. of the Halys and N. of the 
Taurus. Afterwards (but whether under the Per- 
sians or after the Macedonian conquest, is a dis- 
puted point) the country was divided into two 
parts, which were named respectively from their 
proximity to the Euxme and to the Taurus, the N. 
part being called Cappadocia ad Pontum and then 
simply Pontus, the S part Cappadocia ad Tau- 
rum, and then simply Cappadocia : the former was 
also called Cappadocia Minor and the latter Cap- 
padocia Major. Under the Persian Empire, the 
whole country was governed by a line of lieie- 
ditary satraps, who traced their descent from 
Anuphas, an Achaemenid, one of the 7 chieftains 
that slew the pseudo-Smerdis, and who soon laiscd 
themselves to the position of tributary kings. After 
a temporal y suspension of their powo: during the 
wars between the successors of Al^pinder, when 
Anarathes I was defeated dnd slam by Perdiccas 
(b c. 322), the kings of S. Cappadocia (respecting 
the other part see Pontus) recovered their in- 
dependence under Anarathes II , whose history and 
that of his successors will be found under Aiuara- 
tiies and Ariobarzanes. In a. d. 17, Arche- 
laus, the last king, died at Rome, and Tibeuus 
made Cappadocia a Roman province. [Arche- 
laijs, No. G.] Soon afterwards the districts of 
Cataoma and Melitene, which had before belonged 
to Cilicia, we *e added to Cappadocia, and the pro- 
vince then comprised the 10 praefecturae of Meli- 
tene, Cataoma, Cilicia, Tyamtis, Garsauritis, La 
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viniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, Chamanene, 
and Morimene. There were other divisions under 
the later emperors. Cappadocia was a rough and 
generally sterile mountain region; boidered by the 
chains of the Paryadres on the N., the Scy- 
disses on the E , and the Taurus on the S., and 
intersected by that of the Anti-Taurus, on the 
side of whose central mountain, Argaeus, stood 
the capital Mazaca,aft. Caesarea ad Argabum. 
Its chief rivers were the Halys and the Melas. 
Its fine pastures supported abundance of good 
horses and mules. *” 

Capp&dox (Ka7T7ra$o£ : Konax ), a tributary of 
the Ilalys, rising in M. Lithrus, m the chain of 
Paryadres, and forming the N.W. boundary of 
Cappadocia on the side of Galatia. 

Capra, or Capella (Al£), the bnghtest star in the 
constellation of the Auriga^ or Charioteer , is some- 
times called Olema Capella , because it rested on 
the shoulder (#irl t rjs w\4vr}s) of the Auriga. This 
star was said to ha\e been originally the nymph or 
goat who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. [Aega ; 
Am altiiea.] Its heliacal rising took place soon 
before the winter solstice, and thus it was termed 
signum pluualc 

Caprarla or Caprasla. 1. (Capra ja), a small 
island off the coast of Etruna between Populonia 
and the N. extremity' of Corsica, inhabited only 
by wild goats, whence its name: called by the 
Greeks AlyiKov.-— 2. ( Call era ), a small island 
off the S. of the lialearis Major ( Majorca ), dan- 
gerous to ships.— 3 See Akgatks.— 4. See For- 
tunatae Insulae. 

Capreae (Capri), a small island, 9 miles in cir- 
cumference, off Campania, at the S. entrance of the 
gulf of Puteoli, and 2\ miles from the promontory 
ot M men a, from which the island had been separated 
by an earthquake It is composed ot calcareous 
rocks, which rise to 2 summits, the highest of 
which is between 1000 and 1700 feet abo\e the 
sea. The sceneiy is beautiful, and the climate 
soft and genial. According to tradition, it was 
originally inhabited by the Teleboae, but after- 
wards belonged to the inhabitants of Neapolis, 
from whom Augustus cither purchased it or ob- 
tained it in exchange tor the island Pithecusa. 
Here Tibeuus Ined the last 10 years ot his leign, 
indulging in secret debauchery, and accessible only 
to his cieatures. lie elected many magnificent 
buildings on the island, the chief ot which was 
the Villa Jovis, and the rums of which are still to 
be seen 

Capria (Kanpla), a large salt lake m Pamphjlia, 
near the coast, between Perge and Aspendus 

Capricornus (A lySxepus), the Coat , a sign of 
the Zodiac, between the Ar< her and the Wateiman, 
is said to have lought with Jupitei against the 
Titans 

Caprus (Karrpos). 1. (Little Zah ), a nw , r of 
Assyria, rising m Mt. Zagros (Mts <>j Kuiduhm\ 
and flowing S.W. into the Tigns, opposite to Cae- 
nae — 2. A little river of Phrygia, rising at the 
foot of M. Cadmus, and flowing N. into the Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetanus: Chu/ailt ), a strong and 
ancient city m the S.W. of Byzacena m N. Africa, 
in a fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert 
abounding m serpents Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to the Libyan Heicules. In the war 
with Jugurtha, who used it as a treasure-city, it 
w r as destroj ed by Marius , but it w r as aftei wards 
rebuilt and elected into a colony. 
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Capita (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com- 
monly Camp&nus : Capua\ originally called Vul- 
turnum, the chief city of Campania after the fall 
of Cumae, is said to have derived its name from 
Capys. Capua was either founded or colonized by 
the Etruscans, according to some 50 years before 
the foundation of Rome, and it became at an eaily 
period the most prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious 
city in the S. of Italy. In b c. 420 it was con- 
quered by the warlike Samnites ; and the popula- 
tion, winch had always been of a mixed nature, 
now consisted of Ausomans, Oscans, Etruscans, 
and Samnites At a later time Capua, again at- 
tacked by the Samnites, placed itself under the 
protection of Rome, 343. It revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by 
the Romans m 211, was fearfully punished, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. It was now 
governed by a Praefectus, who was sent annually 
to the city from Rome. It received a Roman 
colony by the lex agraria of Julius Caesar, 59, and 
under Nero a colony of veterans was settled there. 
It was subsequently destroyed by the barbarians 
who invaded Italy. The modern town of Capua is 
built about 3 miles from the ancient one, the site 
of which is indicated by the rums of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput Vada Prom. [Braciiodes.] 

Capys (Ka7 tvs) 1. Son of Assaracus and ITie- 
romnemone, and father of Anchises — 2 A com- 
panion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was said to 
have derived its name. 

Capys Silvius [Silvius 1 

Capytlum or Capitlum ( Capizzi ), called by 
Cicero Capitma Civitas , a town m Sicily near Mt 
Aetna. 

Car (Kdp\ son of Phoroneus, and king of Me- 
gara, from whom the acropolis of this town was 
called Cana 

Caracalla, emperor of Rome, a d 211 — 217, 
was son of Septimius Scvems and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and was horn at Lyons, a. j* 1 83. 
He was originally called Bassianus after his ma- 
ternal grandfather, but afterwards M Auichus 
Antoninus , which became his legal name, and ap- 
pears on medals and inscriptions Caracalla was 
a nickname derived from a long tunic worn by the 
Gauls, which he adopted as Ins fa\ounte dress 
after he became emperor. In 1 98 Caiacalla, when 
10 years old, was declared Augustus, and in the 
same year accompanied his lather Severus in the 
expedition against the Paithians He returned 
with Severus to Rome m 202, and married Plau- 
tilla, daughter of Plautianus, the praetorian prae- 
fect. In 208 he went with Severus to Britain , and 
on the death of the latter at York, 211, Caracalla 
and his brother Geta succeeded to the throne, ac- 
cording to their father’s arrangements Caracalla’s 
first object was to obtain the sole government by 
the murder of his brother ; and after making seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts upon the life of Geta, he 
at length pretended to be reconciled with him, and 
having thus thrown him off his guard, he caused 
him to be murdered in the arms of his mother, 212. 
The assassination of Geta was followed by the 
execution of many of the most distinguished men 
of the state, whom Caracalla suspected of favouring 
his brother’s cause : the celebrated jurist Papiman 
was one of his victims. His cruelties and extra- 
vagancies knew no bounds j and after exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
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different provinces of the empire, which became the 
scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited Gaul, 
Germany, Dacia, and Thrace ; and, m consequence j 
of a campaign against the Alemanni, he assumed the 
surname Alemanmcus . In 215 he went to Syria 
and Egypt j his sojourn at Alexandria was marked 
by a general slaughter of the inhabitants, m order 
to avenge certain sarcastic pleasantries m which 
they had indulged against himself and his mother. 

In 216 he crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Edessa, where he win- 
tered. Next year he again took the field, intending 
to cross the Tigris, but was murdered near Edessa 
by Macrinus, the praetorian praefect Caracalla 
gave to all free inhabitants of the empire the name 
and privileges of Roman citizens. 

Caractacus, king of the Silures in Britain, 
bravely defended his country against the Romans, 
in the reign of Claudius. He was at length de- 
feated by the Romans, and fled for protection to 
Cartimandua, queen of the Bngantes ; but she be- ^ 
trayed him to the Romans, who carried him to 
Rome, a d. 51. When brought before Claudius, 
he addressed the emperor in so noble a manner 
that the latter pardoned him and his friends. 

Car&lis or Car ales (Caralitanus : Cagliari ), the 
chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on the Sinus Caralitanus and on a pro- 
montory of the same name ( Capo S Elia). It was 
founded by the Carthaginians ; under the Romans 
it was the residence of the praetor, and at a later 
period enjoyed the Roman fianchise. 

CaramblS (KapapSis &tcpa • Kerempe ), a pro- 
montory, with a city of the same name, on the 
coast of Paphlagoma, almost exactly opposite the ^ 
Kriu Metopon or S promontory of the Chersonesus 
Taunca ( Crimea ) An imaginary line joining these 
two headlands would make an almost equal divi- 
sion of the Euxme, which was hence called didv/xrj 
&a\acr(ra. (Soph Antig. 978) 

Caranus (Kanatov) 1. Of Argos, a descendant 
of Hercules, and a brother of Phidon, is said to 
have settled at Edessa m Macedonia with an Ar- 
give colony about u. c. 750, and to have become 
the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

— 2. Son of Philip and half-brother of Alexander 
the Great —3. A general of Alexander the 
Great 

Carausius, born among the Menapu m Gaul, 
was entrusted by Maximian with the command of 
the fleet which was to protect the coasts of Gaul 
against the ravages of the Franks But Maxi- 
mian, having become dissatisfied with the conduct ^ 
of Carausius in this command, gave orders for the 
execution ol the latter. Carausius forthwith crossed 
o\er to Britain, where he assumed the title of Au- 
gustus, a. d 287. After several ineffectual attempts 
to subdue him, Diocletian and Maximian acknow- 
ledged him as their colleague m the empire, and he 
continued to reign in Britain till 293, when he was 
murdered by his chief officer, Allectus. 

Carbo, Paplrlus 1. C., a distinguished orator, 
and a man of great talents, but of no principle. He 
commenced public life as one of the 3 commissioners 
or triumvirs for cairying into effect the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. His tnbuneship of the plebs, 

B. c. 131, was characterized by the most vehement 
opposition to the aristocracy ; and he was thought 
even to have murdered Scipio Afncanus, the cham- 
pion of the aristocratical party, 129. But after 
the death of C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly 
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deserted the popular party, and in his consulship 
(120) actually undertook the defence of Opimius, 
who had murdered C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo 
was accused by L. Licmius Crassus, who brought a 
charge against him, and as he foresaw his condem- 
nation, he put an end to his life.— 2. tJn., consul 
113, was defeated by the Cimbn near Noreia, and 
being afterwards accused by M. Antomus, he put 
an end to his own life.— 3. C., with the surname 
Arvina, son of No. 1, was a supporter of the aristo- 
cracy. In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and his col- 
league, M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a law (Lex 
Papina Plautia), giving the Roman franchise to the 
citizens of the federate towns. Carbo was murdered 
in 82, by the praetor Brutus Damasippus, at the com- 
mand of the younger Manus. [Brutus, No 10 ] 
— 4 Cn., son of No. 2, was one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. He was thrice consul, namely, 
in 85, 84, and 82. In 82 he carried on war against 
Sulla and his generals, but was at length obliged 
to abandon Italy : he fled to Sicily, where he was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Pompcy at 
Lilybaeum, m the course of the same year 

Carc&so ( Carcassone ), a town of the Tectosages 
in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Carcathlocerta (KapKa6i6Kepra • Kartpurt or 
Diarbekr ), the capital of the district of Sophenc m 
Armenia Major. 

Carcinus (K apicivos). 1. A comic poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes (Nub 1263, 7W, 
794). —2 A tragic poet, lived about b c 380 

Cardamyle (KapbapvKi) • Kapha/xvAirps) 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the 7 towns promised 
by Agamemnon to Achilles. — 2. An island noai 
or perhaps a town in Chios. 

CardSa, a Roman divinity protecting the hinges 
of doors (cardo\ was a nymph beloved by Janus, 
who rewarded her for her favours by giving her 
the protection of the hinges of doors, and the power 
of preventing evil daemons from entering houses. 
Ovid (Fast vi. 101, seq.) confounds this goddess 
with Carna. 

Cardia (KapJSia : KapSiaySs), a town on the W. 
8i(Jo of the Thracian Chersonese on the gulf of 
Melas, founded by Miletus and Clazomenae, and 
subsequently colonized by the Athenians under 
Miltiades. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, who 
built the town of Lysimachia m its immediate 
neighbourhood Cardia was the birth-place of 
Eumenes and of the historian Hieronymus. 

Cardflchi (Kapdovxot), a powerful and warlike 
people m the S. E. of Great Armenia, on the N. E. 
margin of the Tigris valley, probably the same as 
the ropSvatot and ropSvijvoi of the late geographers 
and the Kurds of modem times. They dwelt in 
the mountains which divided Assyria on the 
N. E. from Armenia (Mts. of Kurdistan\ and were 
never thoroughly subdued by the Persians, Greeks, 
or Romans. 

Caresus ( Kdprpros ), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name flowing into the Aesepus : 
destroyed before the time of Strabo. 

C&ria (K apta: Kap), a district of Asia Minor, 
in its S. W. comer, bounded on the N. and N. E 
by the mountains Messogis and Cadmus, which 
divided it from Lydia and Phrygia, and adjacent 
to Phrygia and Lycia on the E. and S E. It is 
intersected by low mountain chains running out 
far into the sea m long promontories, the N.-most 
cf which was called Mycale or Trogilium (opposite 
to Samos), the next Posidium (on which stood 
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Miletus and Branchidae), the next is the long 
tongue of land terminated by the 2 headlands of 
Zephyr mm and Termerium (with Halicarnassus on 
its S. side), next the Cnidian Chersonesus, termi- 
nated by the cape Triopium and the city of Cnidus, 
then the Rhodian Chersonesus, the S. point of 
which was called Cynossema, opposite to Rhodes, 
and, lastly, Pedaliuin or Artemisium, forming the 
W. headland of the bay of Glaucus. The chief 
gulfs formed by these promontories were the 
Maeandnan, between Trogilium and Posidium ; 
the Iassian, between Posidium and <J5ephyrium ; 
and the Cerauman or Dorian, between Termerium 
and Tnopium. The valleys between these moun- 
tain chains were well watered and fertile. The 
chief rivor was the Maeander, between the chains 
of Messogis and Latmus, to the S. of which the 
country was watered by its tributaries, the Mar- 
syas, Harpasus, and Mosynus, besides some streams 
flowing W and S. into the sea, the most consider- 
able of which was the Calbis. (See the articles.) 
The chief products of the country were com, wine, 
oil, and figs ; for the last of which Caunus, on the 
S. coast, was very famous. An extensive commerce 
was earned on by the Greek colonies on the coast 
— Even before the great colonization of the coaBts 
of Asia Minor, Dorian settlements existed on the 
Tnopian and Cnidian promontories, and this part 
of Curia, with the adjacent islands, received at that 
time other Dorian colonies, and obtained the name 
of Doris ; while to the N of the Iassian Gulf, 
the coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S. part of Ionia. The inhabitants 
of the rest of the country were Canans (Rapes), a 
wide-spiead race of the Indo-Germanic stock, nearly 
allied to the Lydians and Mysians, which appears, 
in the earliest times of which we know any thing, 
to have occupied the greater part of the W. coast 
of Asia Minor and several islands of the Aegean, 
m conjunction with the Leleges, from whom the 
Canans are not easily distinguishable. The con- 
nection between the Canans, Lydians, and My- 
sians is attested by their common worship of Zeu& 
Carios at Mylasa • the Canans had also a common 
Banctuary of Zeus Chrysaoreus. — Their language 
was reckoned by the Greeks as a barbarian tongue 
(l e. unintelligible), though it early received an 
intermixture of Greek. The people were considered 
mean and stupid, even for slaves. — The country 
was governed by a race of native princes, who 
fixed their abode at Halicarnassus after its exclu- 
sion from the Dorian confederacy. [Halicar- 
nassus.] These princes were subject allies of 
Lydia and Persia, and some of them rose to great 
distinction in war and peace. [See Artemisia, 
Mausolus, and Ada.] After the Macedonian 
conquest, the S portion of the country became sub- 
ject to Rhodes [Rhodus], and the N. part to the 
kings of Pergamus. Under the Romans, Cana 
formed a part of the province of Asia. 

Carlnae. [Roma.] 

Carinas, M. Aurelius, the elder of the 2 sons 
of Cams, was associated with hie father in the go- 
vernment, a. d. 2 13, and remained m the W., 
while his father vnd brother Numerianus pro- 
ceeded to the E. to carry on war against the Per- 
sians. On the death of his father, in the course of 
the same year, Carmus and Numerianus succeeded 
to the empire. In 284 Numerianus was slain, and 
Cannus marched into Moesia to oppose Diocletian, 
who had been proclaimed emperor. A decisive 
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battle was fought near Margum, in which Carinus 
gained the victory, but, in the moment of triumph, 
he was slain by some of his own officers, whose j 
wives he had seduced, 285. Carinus was one of the 
most profligate and cruel of the Roman emperors. 

Carmana ( Kdppava : Kerman , Ru ), the capital 
of Carmania Propria, 3° long E. of Persepolis. 

Carmanla {Kap/xavla: Kir man), a province of 
the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the W. 
by Persis, on the N. by Parthia, on the E. by 
Gedrosia, and on the S. by the Indian Ocean. It 
was divided into 2 parts, C. Propria and C. De* 
serta, the former of which was well watered by 
several small streams, and abounded in corn, wine, 
and cattle. The country also yielded gold, silver, 
copper, salt, and cinnabar. The people were akin 
to the Persians. 

Carmanor (Kapfidvup), a Cretan, said to have 
purified Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the 
monster Python. 

CarmSlus, and -um {KdpprjXos • Jcbel-Elyas ), 
a range of mountains m Palestine, branching off, 
on the N border of Samaria, from the cential chain 
(which extends S. andN. between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean), and running N. and N. W. 
through the S. W part of Galilee, till it termi- 
nates in the promontory of the same name {Cape 
Carmel ), the height of which is 1200 feet above the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmenta, Carmentis. [Camenae ] 

Carmo {Carmona), a fortified town in Hispania 
Baetica, N. E. of Hispalis. 

Cama, a Roman divinity, whose name is pro- 
bably connected with caro, flesh, for she was re- 
garded as the protector of the physical well-being 
of man. Her festival was celebrated June 1st, 
and was believed to have been instituted by Brutus 
in the first year of the republic. Ovid confounds 
this goddess with C a rdea 

Cameades ( KapyeaSrjs ), a celebrated philoso- 
pher, born at Cyrcne about b. c 213, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at Athens. 
In 155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes and 
Cntolaus, by the Athenians, to depiecate the fine 
of 500 talents which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the destruction of Oropus. At Rome 
he attracted great notice from his eloquent decla- 
mations on philosophical subjects, and it was here 
that he first delivered his famous orations on Jus- 
tice. The 1st oration was l commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all the 
arguments of the 1st, and showed that justice was 
not a virtue, but a matter of compact for the main- 
tenance of civil society. Thereupon Cato moved 
the senate to send the philosopher home to his 
school, and save the Roman youth from his de- 
moralizing doctrines. Cameades died in 129, at 
the age of 85. He was a strenuous opponent 
of the Stoics, and maintained that neither our 
senses nor our understanding supply us with a sure 
criterion of truth. 

Cameus {Kapuetos), a surname of Apollo, under 
which he was worshipped by the Dorians, is 
derived by some from Camus, a son of Zeus and 
Leto, and by others from Camus, an Acarnaman 
soothsayer. The latter was murdered by H ippotes, 
and it was to propitiate Apollo that the Dorians 
introduced his worship under the surname of 
Carneus. The festival of the Camea , m honour of 
Apollo, was one of the great national festivals of 
the Spartans. (Diet, of Ant s. ».) 
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Cami, a Celtic people , dwelling N. of the Ve- 
neti in the Alpe s Camicae. [See p, 40. ] 

Carnuntum {Kapvovs, -ovyros: Ru. between 
Deutsch-A Itenhurg and Petronell), an ancient Celtic 
| town m Upper Pannonia on the Danube, E. of 
Vindobona*(Ftcnwa), and subsequently a Roman 
municipium or a colony. It was one of the chief 
fortresses of the Romans on the Danube, and was 
the residence of the emperor M. Aurelius during 
his wars with the Marcomanni and Quadi. It was 
the station of the Roman fleet on the Danube and 
the regular quarters of the 14th legion. It was 
destroyed by the Germans in the 4th century, but 
was rebuilt and was finally destroyed by the Hun- 
garians in the middle ages. 

Camus. [Carneus.] 

Carnutes or -i, a powerful people in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis between the Liger and Sequana: their 
capital was Genabum. 

Carpasla (K apwatria : Karpass ), a town in the 
S. E. of Cyprus. 

Carpates, also called Alpes Bastamlcae {Car- 
pathian Mountains ), the mountains separating 
Dacia from Sarmatia. 

Carpathus {KdpiraQos: Scarpanio ), an island 
between Crete and Rhodes, in the sea named after 
it : its chief towns were Posidium and Nisyrus. 

Carpetani, a powerful people in Hispania Taira- 
conensis, with a fertile territory on the rivers Anas 
and T.igus, in the modern Castille and Estiema- 
dura : their capital was Toletum. 

Carpi or Carpi&ni, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae (Ka#)cu : Haran or Chanan, 

S S : Ilarran ), a city of Osroene in Mesopotamia, 
not far from Edessa. It was here that Crassus 
met his death after his defeat by the Parthians, 
B. c 53 

Camillas or Carinas. 1. C., one of the com- 
mand ers of the Marian party, fought b.g. 83 against 
Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and his generals. 
After the battle at the Coll me gate at Rome, in 
which the Marian army was defeated, Carrinas 
took to flight, but was seized, and put to death. 
— 2. C., son of No 1, was sent by Caesar, "in 45, 
into Spam against Sext. Pompeius, but he did not 
accomplish anything In 43 he was consul, and 
afterwards served as one of the generals of Octa- 
vian against Sext. Pompeius in Sicily, m 36, and 
as proconsul m Gaul m 31. -*3. Secundus, a 
rhetorician, expelled by Caligula from Rome, be- 
cause he had, by way of exercise, declaimed against 
tyrants in his school. 

CarseSli (Carseolfmus : Carsoh), a town of the 
Aequi in Latium, colonized by the Romans at an 
early period. 

Carsulae (CarsuUnus : Monte CastriUi), a town 
in Umbna, oiiginally of considerable importance, 
but aftorwaids declined. 

Carteia (also called Carthaea, Carpia, Caipes- 
sus : Crantiu), moie anciently Tartessus, a cele- 
brated town and haibour m the S. of Spain, at the 
head of the gulf of which M. Calpe forms one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and colonized a. c. 
170 by 4000 Roman soldiers, whose mothers were 
Spanish women. 

Cartenna or Cartinna ( Tennez), a colony on the 
coast of Mauretania Caesariensis in N. Africa, 
founded by Augustus. 

Carthaea (Kap&afa *. Poles , Ru.),a town on the 
S. side of the island of Ceos. 
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CarthSgo, Magna Carthago (Kapxvtev: Kap - 
XnUvios, Carthaginiensia, Poenus : Ru. near El - 
Marsa , N.JE. of Tunis), one of the most celebrated 
cities of the ancient world, stood m the recess 
of a large bay (Sinus Carthaginiensis) enclosed by 
the headlands Apollmis and Mercurn (C. Fauna 
and C.Bon\ m the middle and N.-most part of the 
N.coastof Africa, in lat. about 36° 55' N.,and long 
about 10° 20' E. The coast of this part of Africa 
has been much altered by the deposits of the river 
Bagradas and the sand which is driven seawards 
by the N. W. winds. In ancient times Carthage 
stood upon a peninsula surrounded by the sea on 
all sides except the W. : but now the whole space 
between the N. side of this peninsula and the S. 
side of the Apollmis Pr. ( C \ Farina ), is filled up 
and converted into a marsh ; Utica, which was on 
the sea-shore, being left some miles inland ; and 
the course of the Bagradas itself being turned con- 
siderably N of its original channel, so that, instead 
of flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the rums of Utica, and 
falls into the sea just under C. Fanna. The N E 
and S. E. sides of the peninsula are still open to the 
sea, which has indeed rather encroached here, for 
ruins ate found under water. The S side of the 
peninsula was formed by an enclosed bay, con- 
nected with the sea only by a narrow opening (now 
called the Goletta, or, m Arabic, Haht-el-Wad , 
i. e. Throat of the Fiver), which still foims the 
port of Tunis (anc. Tunes), which stands at its 
furthest end ; but it is nearly choked up with the 
deposit of the sewers of the city. The circuit of 
the old peninsula may be estimated at about 30 
miles the width of the isthmus is 3 nnU s. The 
greatest circumference of the city itself was pro- 
bably about 15 miles. The original city appears 
to have stood on the N. E. part of the peninsula, 
between Ras Ghammart and Fas Dousaxd ( C Car- 
thage ), where the remains of cisterns aie seen under 
watei * these, and the aqueduct, whose rums may 
be traced for 52 miles to Zaghwan , are the only 
remains of the old city. Its port, called Cothon, 
was* on the N. W. side of the peninsula, where 
a little village (now inland) still retains the 
name of El-Marsa, i.e. the Port. The Roman 
city, which was built after the destruction of the 
original Carthage, lay to the S. of it. — The Tyrian 
colony of Carthage was founded, according to tra- 
dition, about 100 years before the building of 
Home, that is, about b. c. 853. There were several 
more ancient Phoenician colonies along the same 
coast, between 2 of which, Utica and Tunes, the 
new settlement was fixed, about 27 miles (Roman) 
from the former, and 10 from the latter. The 
mythical account of its foundation is given under 
Dido The part of the city first built was called, 
in the Phoenician language, Betzura or Bosra, i e. 
a castle , which was corrupted by the Greeks into 
Byrsa (Bupcra), i. e. a hide , and hence probably 
arose the story of the way in which the natives 
were cheated out of the ground. As the city 
grew, the Byrsa formed the citadel : it stood on 
a low hill ; but its site can no longer be identified, 
as there are several such hills within the circuit of 
the ancient city. The Cothon, or Poi t , is said to 
have been excavated, and the quarter of the city 
adjoining to it built, 40 years later, b. c. 813 
This Cothon was the inner harbour, and was used 
for ships of war: the outer harbour, divided from 
it by a tongue of land 300 feet wide, was the sta- 
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j tion for the merchant ships. The fortifications of 
/ the city consisted of a single wall on the side to* 
f wards the sea, wheie the steep shore formed a * 
natural defence, and a triple wall of great height, 
with battlements and towers, on the land side , — 
on this side were barracks for 40,000 soldiers, and 
stables foi 300 elephants and 4000 horses. Beyond 
the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magara 
or Magalia, containing many beautiful gardens and 
villas. The aqueduct already mentioned is sup- 
posed, on good grounds, to have been .built at an 
early period of the existence of the city. The 
most remarkable buildings mentioned within the 
city were the temple of the god whom the Greeks 
and Romans identified with Aesculapius, and that 
of Apollo (Baal or the Sun) m the market-place. 
The population of Carthage, at the time of the 3rd 
Punic war, is stated at 700,000 — The constitu- 
tion of Carthage was a municipal oligarchy, some- 
what resembling that of Venice The two chief 
magistrates, called Suffetes (probably the same 
word as the Hebrew Shophetim, l. e. Judges) ap- 
pear to have been elected foi life ; the Greek and 
Roman wnteis call them kings. The generals and 
foreign governors were usually quite distinct from 
the sufletes , but the 2 offices were sometimes 
united in the same person. The governing body 
was a Senate, partly hereditary and partly elective, 
within which theie was a select body of 100 or 
1 04, called Gerusm, whose chief office was to controul 
the magistrates, and especially the generals returning 
from foreign service, who might be suspected of at- 
tempts to establish a tyranny. The Gerusia was 
first formed about B. c 400, when the power of the 
house of Mago excited suspicion ; and its efficacy 
was shown m the defeat of the attempts made by 
Hanno (u c. 340) and Ilamilcar (b. c. 30G) to 
seize the supreme power. Its members aie said 
by Aristotle to have been elected by the pentar- 
chies, bodies of which we have very little inform- 
ation, but which appear to have been committees 
of five, chosen from the most eminent members of 
the senate, and entrusted with the controul of the 
various departments of the government. Important 
questions, especially those on which the senate and 
the suffetes disagreed, were leferred to a general 
assembly of the citizens ; but concerning the mode 
of proceeding m this assembly, and the extent of 
its powers, we know very little. It seems to have 
elected the magistrates ; the senate having either 
the power of previous nomination or of a veto, it is 
not clear which. The generals were chosen by 
the gerusia, and approved by the assembly of the 
citizens — The general tone of social morality at 
Caithage appears to have been high, at least during 
its earlier history * there was a censorship of public 
morals, under the care of the gerusia ; and all the 
magistrates were required, during their term of 
ofhcc, to abstain from wme : the magistrates vver^ 
also unpaid. Their punishments were very severe, 
and the usual mode of inflicting death was by cru- 
cifixion. — The religion of Carthage was that of 
the mother country : especial mention is made of 
the cruel rites of their tuteldr deity Melcarth (i. e. 
king of the city , no doubt the same as Moloch), 
which were abolished by the treaty with Gelon of 
Syracuse, b. c. 480 ; and also of the worship of 
Ashtaroth and Astarte, and Aesculapius. — The 
chief occupations of the people were commerce and 
agriculture : in the former they rivalled the mother 
city, T) re ; and the latter they pursued with such 
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success that the country around the city was one 
of the best cultivated districts in the ancient world, 
and a great work on agriculture, m 28 books, was 
composed by Mago, a suffete. — The revenues of 
the state were derived from the subject provinces ; 
and its army was composed of mercenaries from 
the neighbouring country, among whom the Numi- 
dian cavalry were especially distinguished. — Of 
the History of Carthage a brief sketch will suffice ; 
as the most important portions of it are related in 
the ordinary histones of Rome. The first colonists 
preserved the character of peaceful traders, and 
maintained friendly relations with the natives of 
the country, to whom they long continued to pay 
a rent or tribute for the ground on which the city 
was built. Gradually, however, as their commerce 
brought them power and wealth, they were enabled 
to reduce the natives of the district round the city, 
first to the condition of allies, and then to that of tri- 
butanes. Meanwhile, they undertook military ex- 
peditions at sea, and possessed themselves, first of 
the small islands near their own coast, and after- 
wards of Malta, and the Lipari and Balearic is- 
lands : they also sent aid to Tyre, when it was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar (b c. 600), and took 
part m wars between the Etruscans and the Pho- 
caean colonies. On the coast of Africa they founded 
numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they met 
the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica: the people of 
these colonies became intermixed with the Libvans 
around them, forming a population who are called 
Libyo-Phoenicians. In connection with their com- 
mercial enterpnzes, they no doubt sent forth -v anous 
expeditions of maritime discovery ; among which 
we have mention of 2, which were undertaken 
during the long peace which followed the war with 
Gelon m b c. 480, to explore the W. coasts of 
Europe and Africa respectively. The record of 
the latter expedition, under Hanno, is still pre- 
served to us m a Greek translation [Hanno], 
from which we learn that it reached probably as 
far S. as 10° N. lat, if not further. The relations 
of the Carthaginians with the interior of N. Africa 
appear to have been very extensive, hut the coun- 
try actually subject to them, and which formed 
the true Carthaginian territory, was limited to the 
district contained between the river Tusca (Zain) 
on the W. and the lake a~d river Triton, at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, on the S , correspond- 
ing very nearly to the modem regency of Tunis , 
and even within this territory there were some an- 
cient Phoenician colonies, which, though in alliance 
with Carthage, preserved their independent muni- 
cipal government, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utica, 
Hadrumetum, and Leptis. — The first great deve- 
lopment of the power of Carthage for foreign con- 
quest was made by Mago (about b c. .550 — 500), 
who is said to have first established a sound disci- 
pline m the armies of the republic, and to have 
freed the city from the tribute which it still paid 
to the Libyans. His sons, Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
car, reduced a part of the island of Sardinia, where 
the Carthaginians founded the colonies of Caralis 
and Sulci ; and by this time the fame of Carthage 
had spread so far, that Darius is said to have sent 
to ask her aid against the Greeks, which, however, 
was refused. The Carthaginians, however, took 
advantage of the Persian war to attempt the con- 
quest ot Sicily, whither Hamilcar was sent with a 
great force, in n, c. 480, but his army was de- 
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stroyed and himself killed in a great battle undei 
the walls of Himera, m which the Sicilian Greeks 
were commanded by Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and which was said to have been fought on the 
same day as the battle of Salamis. Their next 
attempt upon Sicily, in b. c, 410, led to a protracted 
war, which resulted in a treaty between the Syra- 
cusans, under TimoJeon, and the Carthaginians, by 
which the latter were confirmed in the possession 
of the W. part of the island, as far as the river 
Halicus. From b. c. 310 — 307 there was another 
war between Syracuse and the Carthaginians, 
which was chiefly remarkable for the hold step 
taken by Agathocles, who invaded the Carthagi- 
nian territory in Africa, and thus, though unable 
to maintain himself there, set an example which 
was followed a century later by Scipio, with fatal 
results to Carthage. Passing over the wars with 
Pyrrhus and Hjero, we come to the long struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, known as the Punic 
Wars, which are fully related m the Histories of 
Rome. [See also Hamilcar.] The first lasted 
from b c 2 65 — 242, and resulted in the loss to 
Carthage of Sicily and the Lipari islands. It was 
followed by a fierce contest of some years between 
Carthage and her disbanded mercenaries, which is 
called the Libyan War, and which was terminated 
by Hamilcar Barcas. After a hollow peace, during 
which the Romans openly violated the last treaty, 
and the Carthaginians conquered Spam as far as 
the Ibcrus {Ebro), the Second Punic War, the 
decisive contest between the two rival states, which 
were too powerful to co-exist, began with the siege 
of Saguntum ( b. c. 218) and terminated (b c. 201) 
with a peace by which Carthage was stripped of 
all her power. [Hannibal ; Scipio ] Her de- 
struction was now only a question of time, and, 
though she scrupulously observed the terms of the 
last peace lor 50 years, m spite of every provocation 
from the Romans and their ally Masimssa, the 
king of Numidia, a pretext was at length found for 
a new war (b. c 149), which lasted only 3 years, 
during which the Carthaginians, driven to despair 
by the terms proposed to them, sustained a siege 
so destructive that, out of 700,000 persons, who 
were living in the city at its commencement, only 
50,000 surrendered to the Romans. The city was 
razed to the ground, and remained m ruins for 30 
years At the end of that time a colony was esta- 
blished on the old site by the Gracchi, which re- 
mained in a feeble condition till the times of Julius 
and Augustus, under whom a new city was built 
S. of the former, on the S E. side of the peninsula, 
with the name of Colonia Carthago. It soon grew 
so much as to cover a great part (if not the whole) of 
the site of the ancient Tyrian city : it became the first 
city of Africa, and occupied an important place in ec- 
clesiastical as well as m civil history. It was taken 
by the Vandals m A. n. 439, retaken by Behsarius 
in a. d. 533, and destroyed by the Arab con- 
querors in a n 698 — Respecting the territory of 
Carthage under the Romans, see Africa, No. 2. 

Carthago Nova (KapxrjSwv yea: Carthagena), 
a town on the E. coast of Hispama Tairaconensis, 
founded by the Carthaginians under Ilasdrubal, 

B c 243, and subsequently conquered and colo- 
nized by the Romans, from which time its full 
name was Colonia Victrioc Julia Nova Carthago, 
It is situated on a promontory running out into 
the sea, and possesses one of the finest harbours in 
the world; at the entrance of the harbour was a 
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small island called Scombraria, from the great 
number of scombri or mackerel caught here, from 
which such famous pickle was made. In ancient 
times Carthago Nova was one of the most import- 
ant cities m ail Spain j its population was nume- 
rous, its trade nourishing , and its temples and 
other public buildings handsome and imposing It 
was, together with Tarraco, the residence of the 
Roman governor of the province. In the neigh- 
bourhood were valuable silver mines ; and the 
country produced an immense quantity of Spartum 
or broom, whence the town bore the surname 
Spartana , and the country was called Campus 
Spartanus. 

Carura (r& Kapovpd : Sanhm ), a Phrygian 
city, m the territory of Caria, on the left bank of 
the Maeander, celebrated for its hot springs and its 
temple of Men Carus 

Cams, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor a. d. 28*2 
— 283, probably born at Narbo m Gaul, was prae- 
fectus praetono under Probus, and on the murder of 
the latter was elected emperoi. After defeating 
the Sarmatians, Carus invaded the Persian domi- 
nions, took Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and was pre- 
paring to push his conquests beyond the Tigris, 
when he was struck dead by lightning, towaids 
the close of 283. He was succeeded by his sons 
Carinus and Numeriantjs Cams was a vic- 
torious general and able ruler. 

CartLsa (if Kapovoa • Kerzeli ), a city on the coast 
of Paphlagonia, S. of Sinope. 

Carventum, a town of the Volsci, to which the 
Carventana Arx mentioned by Livy belonged, a 
town of the Volsci between Sigma and the sources 
of the Trerus. 

Carvilius Maximus. 1. Sp., twice consul, b c. 
293 and 273, both times with L Papinus Cursor. 
In their first consulship they gained brilliant vic- 
tories over the Sammtes, and in their second they 
brought the Samnite war to a close. — 2. Sp., son 
of the preceding, twice consul, 234 and 228, was 
alive at the battle of Cannae, 216, after which he 
proposed to fill up the vacancies m the senate from 
the Latins. This Carvilius is said to have been 
the first person at Rome who divorced his wife. 

Caryae (Kapuai ■ Kapvdrris, fem. Kapvans), a 
town m Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, ori- 
ginally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. It possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, 
and an annual festival m honour of this goddess 
was celebrated here by the Lacedaemonian maidens 
with national dances. Respecting the female figures 
in architecture called Caryatides , see Diet, of 
Ant. s. w. 

Caryanda (ra KaptiarSa: Kapvavbevs * Kara - 
leoyan ), a city of Caria, on a little island, once pro- 
bably united with the mainland, at the N.W. ex- 
tremity of the peninsula on which Halicarnassus 
stood It once belonged to the Ionian league ; and 
it was the birthplace of the geographer Scylax. 
Caryatis. [Caryak.] 

Carystius (Kapthrrios), a Greek grammarian of 
Pergamus, lived about b.c. 120, and wrote nume- 
rous works, all of which are lost. 

Carystus (Kdpveros : Kapuenos : Karysto or 
Castgl Rosso), a town on the S. coast of Euboea, at 
the foot of Mount Oche, founded by Dryopes ; 
called, according to tradition, after Carystus, son of 
Chiron. In the neighbourhood was excellent mar- 
ble, which was exported m large quantities , and 
the mineral, called Asbestos, was also found here. 
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Casca, P. ServRius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 
44, was one of the conspirators against Caesar, and 
aimed the first stroke at his assassination. He 
fought in the battle of Philippi (42\ and died 
shortly afterwards. — C. Casca, the brother of the 
preceding, was also one of the conspirators against 
Caesar. 

Cascellius, A., an eminent Roman jurist (Hoi. 
Jr. Pott. 371), contemporary with Caesar and 
Augustus, was a man of stem republican punciples, 
and spoke freely against the proscriptions of the 
triumvirs. 

Caaillnum (Casilinas, -atis), a town in Cam- 
pania on the Vulturnus, and on the same site as 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its heroic defence 
against Hannibal bc 216, It received Roman 
colonists by the Lex Julia, but had greatly de- 
clined m the time of Pliny. 

Casmum (Caslnas, -atis • 5 Germano), a town 
m Latium on the river Casinus, and on the Via 
Latina near the borders of Campania , colonized 
by the Romans m the Samnite wars , subsequently 
a mumcipium ; its citadel containing a temple of 
Apollo occupied the same site as the celebrated 
convent Monte Cassino : the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre are found at S Germano. 

Casiotia. [Casiu&J 

CIhIus. 1. (Ras Kasa> own), a mountain on the 
coast of Egypt, E. of Pclusium, with a temple of 
Jupiter on its summit. Here also was the grave of 
Pompey. At the foot of the mountain, on the land 
side, on the high road from Egypt to Sjria, stood 
the town ol Casium ( Katieh ). The surrounding 
district was called Casiotis — 2. (Jebel Oh ah\ a 
mountain on the coast of Syria, S of Antioch and 
the Orontes, 5318 feet above the level of the sea. 
The name of CasiOtis was applied to the district on 
the coast S. of Casius, as far as the N. border of 
Phoenicia. 

Casmena, -ae (Kaorptur], Herod. : KcurgeVeu, 
Thuc. Kaapevalos), a town m Sicily, founded by 
Syracuse about B. c 643. 

Casperia or Casperfila, a town of the Sabines, 
N. W. of Cures, on the river Himclla (Aspra). 

Caspiae Portae or Pylae (Kd<r7rmi nvAai, i. e. 
the Caspian Gates), the principal pass from Media 
into Parthia and Hyrcama, through the Caspii 
Montes, was a deep ravme, made practicable by 
art, but still so narrow that there was only room 
for a single waggon to pass between the lofty over- 
hanging walls of rock, from the sides of which a 
constant drip of salt water fell upon the road. The 
Persians erected iron gates across the narrowest 
part of the pass, and maintained a guard for its 
defence. This pass was near the ancient Rhagae 
or Arsacia ; but there were other passes through 
the mountains round the Caspian, which are called 
by the same name, especially that on the W. shore 
of the Caspian, through the Caucasus near Derbent , 
which was usually called Albamae or Caucasiae 
Portae. The Caspian gates, being the most im- 
portant pass from Western to Central Asia, were 
regarded by many of the ancients as a sort ot 
central point, common to the boundaries between 
W. and E. Asia and N. and S. Asia ; and dis- 
tances were reckoned from them. 

Caspli (Ke£<T7Ti<M), the name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather loosely 
by the ancient geographers. The Caspli of Strabo 
are on the W. side of the sea, and their country. 
Cusp lane, forms a part of Albania. Those of Hero- 
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dotus and Ptolemy are in the E. of Media, on the 
borders of Parthia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspiab Pylae. Probably it would not be far 
wrong to apply the name generally to the people 
round the S. W. and S shores of the Caspian in 
and about the Caspii Montes 

Caspii Montes (refc Kdairia oprj : Elbuiz Mis.) 
or Casplns Mons, is a name applied generally to 
the whole range of mountains which surround the 
Caspian Sea, on the S. and S. W., at the distance 
of from 15 to 30 miles from its shore, on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, Media, Hyrcama, and Parthia ; 
and more specifically to that part of this range S. 
of the Caspian, in which was the pass called 
Caspiae Pylae. The term was also loosely 
applied to otliei mountains near the Caspian, 
especially, by Strabo, to the E. part of the Cau- 
casus, between Colchis and the Caspian 

Casplri or Caspiraei (K d&irapoi, KacnupaToi ), a 
people of India, whose exact position is doubtful 
they are generally placed m Cashmeer and Nepaul 

Caspium Mare (?f Ka<T7rla &a,\a<r<xa, the Caspian 
Sea ), also called Hyrcanium, Albanum, and 
Scythicum, all names derived from the people 
who lived on its shores, is a great salt-water lake 
m Asia, according to the ancient division of the 
continents, but now on the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia Its avciagc width from E. to W. 
is about 210 miles, and its length from N. to S , m 
a straight line, is about 740 miles ; but, as its N. 
part makes a great bend to the E , its true length, 
measured along a curve drawn through its middle, 
is about 000 miles ; its area is about 130,000 square 
miles. The notions of the ancients about the Cas- 
pian varied very much , and it is curious that two 
of the erroneous opinions of the later Greek and 
Homan geogiaphers, namely, that it was united 
both with the Sea of Aial and with the Arctic 
Ocean, expiessed what, at some lemote period, 
were probably leal facts. Then other eiror, that 
its gieatest length lay W. and E, very likely 
arose from its supposed union with the Sea of Aral 
Another consequence of this error was the suppo- 
sition that the rivers Oxus and Jaxartos flowed 
into the Caspian. That the former l colly did so at 
some time subsequent to the separation of the two 
lakes (supposing that they were once united) is 
pretty well established ; but whether tins has been 
the case within the historical penod cannot be de- 
tcimmed [Oxus] The country between the two 
lakes has evidently been greatly changed, and the 
sand-lulls which cover it have doubtless been accu- 
mulated by the force of the E winds bringing down 
sand from the steppes of Tartaiy Both lakes 
have their surface considerably below that of the 
Black Sea, the Caspian between nearly 350 feet, 
and the Aral about 200 feet, loner than the level 
of the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. Moreover, the whole country between 
and around them for a considerable distance is a 
depression, surrounded by lofty mountains on ever}” 
side, except where the valley of the Irtish and Obi 
stretches away to the Arctic Ocean. Besides a 
number of smaller streams, two gieat rivers flow 
into the Caspian ; the Rha ( Volga ) on the N , and 
the united Cyrus and Araxes { Kour ) on the W. ; 
but it loses more by evaporation than it receives 
from these rivers. 

Cassandane (Kcto-travSrfi'ij), wife of Cyrus the 
Great, and mother of Combyses. 

Cauander (Kdcra-ai'Spos), son of Antipater. His 
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father, on his death -bed (b. c. 319), appointed Po- 
lysperchon regent, and conferred upon Cassander 
only the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. Being dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement, Cassander strength- 
ened himself by an alliance with Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, and entered into war with Polyspcrchon. 
In 318 Cassander obtained possession of Athens 
and most of the cities in the S. of Greece. In 317 
he was recalled to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. 
He kept her besieged in Pydna throughout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender m the spang 
of the ensuing year, he put her to death. The 
way now seemed open to him to the throne of 
Macedon He placed Roxana and hei young son, 
Alexander Aegus, m custody at Amphipolis, not 
thinking it safe as yet to murder them ; and he 
connected himself with the regal family by a mar- 
nage with Thessalomca, half-sister to Alexander 
the Great In 315 Cassander joined Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against 
Antigonus, of whose power they had all become 
jealous This war was upon the whole unfavour- 
able to Cassander, who lost most of the cities in 
Greece By the general peace of 311, it was pro- 
vided that Cassander was to retain his authority m 
Euiopc till Alexander Aegus should he grown to 
manhood. Cassander thereupon put to death the 
young king and his mother Roxana In 310 the 
war was renewed, and Hercules, the son of Alex- 
ander by Barsme, was brought forward by Poly- 
spcrchon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne ; 
but Cassander bribed Polysperchon to murdei the 
young prince and his mother, 300 In 306 Cas 
sunder took the title of king, when it was assumed 
by Antigonus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy In the 
following } ears, Demetrius Pohorcctcs, the son of 
Antigonus, carried on the wai m Gre ce w r ith great 
success against Cassander ; but in 30 2 Demetrius 
was obliged to pass into Asia, to suppoit Ins father ; 
and next year, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus 
was fought, in which Antigonus and Demetrius 
were defeated, and the former slam, and which 
gave to Cassander Macedonia and Greece Cas- 
sandcr died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded 
by Ins son Philip 

Cassandra (Katrerdi/Spa), daughter of Priam and 
Ilecuha, and twin-sister of Helenus. She and her 
brother, when young, were left asleep in the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, when their ears were purified by 
serpents, so that they could understand the div me 
sounds of nature and the voices of birds. Cassandra 
sometimes used to sleep after waids m the same 
temple, and when she grew up her beauty won 
the love of Apollo. The god conferred upon her 
the gift of piophecy, upon her promising to comply 
with his desires , but when she had become pos- 
sessed of the prophetic art, she refused to fulfil her 
promise. Thereupon the god m anger ordained 
that no one should believe her prophecies. She 
predicted to the Trojans the ruin that threatened 
them, but no one believed her, she was looked 
upon as a madwoman, and, according to a late ac- 
count, was shut up and guarded. On the capture of 
Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athena, but 
was torn away from the statue of the goddess by 
Ajax, son of O ileus, and, according to some ac- 
counts, was even lavished by him m the sanctuary. 
On the division of the booty, Cassandra fell to the 
lot of Agamemnon, who took her with him to 
Mycenae. Here she was killed by Clytaem- 
, nestro. 
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Cassandrea. [Potidaea.] 

Cassia Gens. [Cassius.] 

Cassiepea, Casriopea, or CassiSpe (K a<meVeia, 
Kacrardircia, or Kacro-tSirr ) ), wife of Cephcus in Ae- 
thiopia, and mother of Andromeda, whose beauty 
she extolled above that of the Nereids. [Andro- 
meda.] She was afterwards placed among the 
stars. 

Cassioddrus, Magnus Aurelius, a distinguished 
statesman, and one of the few men of learning at 
the dovvnf.il of the Western Empire, was born 
about a d. 46b, at Scylacium m Bruttium, of an 
ancient and wealthy Roman family. He enjoyed 
the full confidence of Theodonc the Great and his 
successors, and under a variety of different titles he 
conducted for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom. At the age of 70 he 
letired to the monastery of Viviers, which he had 
founded in his native province, and there passed 
the last 30 years of his life. His time was de- 
voted to study and to the composition of elemen- 
tary treatises on history, metaphysics, the 7 liberal 
arts, and divinity; while his leisure hours were 
employed m the construction of philosophical toys, 
such as sun-dials, water-clocks, &c. Of his nu- 
merous writings the most important is his Varm- 
rum ( Epistolarum ) Librt XII, an assemblage of 
state papers drawn up by Cassiodorus in accord- 
ance with the instructions of Theodonc and his 
successors. The other works of Cassiodorus are of 
less value to us. The principal are 1. Chronicon , 
a summary of Universal History ; 2 De Ortho- 
grapha Liber, 3. De Arte Grammatica ad Donati 
Mentem ; 4. De Artibus ac Dtsciplinis Liber ahum 
Literarum , much read in the middle ages ; 5 De 
Amnia ; G. Liln i XII. De Debus Gestis G other itm, 
known to us only through the abridgement of Jor- 
nandes ; 7. De Institutione Divmarum Liter arum, 
an introduction to the profitable study of the Scrip- 
tures. There are also several other ecclesiastical 
works of Cassiodorus extant. — The best edition 
of bis collected works is by D Garet, Rouen, 1679, 
2 vols fol , lepnnted at Venice, 1729 

Cassiope (Kaacndirq), a town in Corcv ra on a 
promontory of the same name, with a good harbour 
and a temple of Zeus 

Cassiopea. f Cassiepea.] 

Cassiterides [Britannia, p 126, a.] 

Cassius, the name of one of the most distin- 
guished of the Roman gentes, originally patrician, 
afterwards plebeian. 1. Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, 
thrice consul . fiist b c. 502, when he conquered 
the Sabines , again 493, when he made a league 
with the Latins , and, lastly, 486, when he made a 
league with the Hemicans, and carried his cele- 
brated agianan law, the first which was proposed 
at Rome It probably enacted that the portion of 
the patricians in the public land should be strictly 
defined, and that the remainder should be divided 
among the plebeians. In the following year he 
was accused of aiming at regal power, and was put 
to death The manner of his death is related dif- 
ferently, but it is most probable that he was ac- 
cused before the comitia cunata by the quaestorcs 
pamcidu, and was sentenced to death by his fellow 
patricians. His house was razed to the ground, 
and his property confiscated. His guilt is doubt- 
ful ; he had made himself hateful to the patricians 
by his agrarian law, and it is most likely that the 
accusation was invented for the purpose of getting 
rid of a dangerous opponent. He left 3 sons ; but 
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as all the subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his sons 
v ere perhaps expelled from the patrician order, or 
may have voluntarily passed over to the plebeians, 
on account of the murder of their father — 2. C. 
Cass. Longinus, consul 171, obtained as his pro- 
vince Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and without the 
authority of the senate attempted to march into 
Macedonia through Illyricum, but was obliged to 
return to Italy. In 154 he was censor with M. 
Messala ; and a theatre, which these censors had 
built, was pulled down by order of the senate, 
at the suggestion of P. Scipio Nasica, as injurious 
to public morals.— 3. Q. Cass. Longinus, praetor 
urbanus B. c 167, and consul 164, died m his con- 
sulship — 4. L Cass. Longinus Ravilla, tribune 
of the plebs, 1 37, when he proposed a law for voting 
by ballot ( tdbellaria lex ) ; consul 127, and censor 
125. He was very severe and just as a judex.— 
5. L Cass. Longinus, praetor 111, when he 
brought Jugurtha to Rome ; consul 107, with C. 
Marius, and received as his province Narbonose 
Gaul, in order to oppose the Cimbri, but was de- 
feated and killed by the Tigurim. — 6 L. Cass. 
Longinus, tnbune of the plebs 104, brought for- 
ward many laws to diminish the power of the 
aristocracy —7. C. Cass. Longinus Varus, consul 
73, brought forward, with his colleague M. Teren- 
tius, a law (lex Tcrentia Cassia ), by which corn was 
to be purchased and then sold m Rome at a small 
price. In 72 he was defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina ; in 66 he supported the Manihan law for 
giving the command of the Mithndatie war to 
Pompey ; and in his old age was proscribed by 
the triumvirs and killed, 43 — 8 . C. Cass. Longi- 
nus, tlie murdeici of Julius Caesar In 53 he 
was quaestor of Crassus in his campaign against 
the Parthians, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself by his prudence and military skill. Aftei 
the death of Crassus, he collected the remains of 
the Roman army, and made preparations to defend 
Syria against the Parthians. In 52 lie defeated 
the Parthians, who had crossed the Euphrates, and 
in 51 he again gained a still more important vic- 
toiy over them. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Rome In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, joined 
the anstocratical party m the civil war, and fled 
with Pompey from Rome. In 48 he commanded the 
Pompeian fleet; after the battle of Pharsalia he 
went to the Hellespont, where he accidentally fell 
m with Caesar, and surrendered to him He was 
not only pardoned by Caesar, but in 44 was made 
praetor, and the province of Syria was promised 
him for the next year. But Cassius had never 
ceased to be Caesar’s enemy ; it was he who formed 
the conspiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained 
over M Brutus to the plot. After the death of 
Caesar, on the 15th of March, 44 [Caesar], Cas- 
sius remained m Italy for a few months, but m 
July he went to Syria, which he claimed as his 
province, although the senate had given it to Do- 
labella, and had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene in 
its stead He defeated Dolabella, who put an end 
to his own life; and after plundering Syria and 
Asia most unmercifully, lie crossed over to Greece 
with Brutus in 42, m order to oppose Octavian 
and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius 
was defeated by Antony, while Brutus, who com- 
manded the other wing of the army, drove Octa- 
Man off the field; but Cassius, ignorant of the 
success of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put 
an end to his life. Brutus mourned over his com* 
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panion, calling him the last of the Romans. Cas- 
sius was married, to Jnnia Tertia or Tertulla, half- 
sister of M. Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted 
with Greek and Roman literature ; he was a fol- 
lower of the Epicurean philosophy; his abilities 
were considerable, but he was vain, proud, and 
revengeful. — 9. L. Cass. Longinus, brother of 
No. 8, assisted M. Laterensis m accusing Cn. 
Plancius, who was defended by Cicero m 54. He 
joined Caesar at the commencement of the civil 
war, and was one of Caesar’s legates m Greece in 
48. In 44 he was tribune of the plebs, but was 
not one of the conspirators against Caesar’s life. 
He subsequently espoused the side of Octavian, in 
opposition to Antony ; and on their reconciliation 
m 43, he fled to Asia: he was pardoned by Antony 
in 41.— *10 Q. Cass. Longinus, the /rater or 
first-cousin of No. 8. In 54 he went as the quaes- 
tor of Pompey into Spain, where he was univer- 
sally hated on account of his rapauty and cruelty 
In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a warm 
supporter of Caesar, but was obliged to leave the 
city and take refuge m Caesar’s camp. In the 
same year he accompanied Caesar to Spam, and 
after the defeat of Afranius and Pctreius, the 
legates of Pompey, Caesar left him governor of 
Further Spain. His cruelty and oppressions ex- 
cited an insurrection against him at Corduba, but 
this was quelled by Cassius. Subsequently 2 legions 
declared against him, and M. Marcellus, the quaes- 
tor, put himself at their head. He was saved from 
this danger by Lepidus, and left the province m 47, 
but his ship sank, and he was lost, at the mouth of 
the Iberus —11. L. Cass. Longinus, a competitor 
with Cicero for the consulship for 63 , was one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, and undertook to set the 
city on fire ; he escaped the fate of his comrades 
by quitting Rome before their apprehension — 
12. L. Cass. Longinus, consul a. d. 30, married to 
Drusilla, the daughter of Gcrmamcus, with whom 
her brother Caligula afterwards lived. Cassius was 
proconsul m Asia a. d. 40, and was commanded by 
Caligula to be brought to Rome, because an oracle 
had warned the emperor to beware of a Cassius * 
the oracle was fulfilled in the murder of the em- 
peror by Cassius Chaerea. — 13. C. Cass. Longi- 
nus, the celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a. d. 
50, in the reign of Claudius. He was banished 
by Nero m a. d. 66, because le had, among his 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the rauiderer 
of Caesar. He was recalled from banishment by 
Vespasian. Cassius wrote 1 0 books on the civil law 
(Ltbri Juris Cmilts ), and Commentaries on Vitellius 
and Urseius Ferox, which are quoted in the Digest. 
He was a follower of the school of Ateius Capito ; 
and as he reduced the principles of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re- 
ceived the name of Casstam. — 14. L Cass. He- 
mina, a Roman annalist, lived about b. c. 140, and 
wrote a history of Rome from the earliest tunes to 
the end of the 3rd Punic war. — 15. Cass Par- 
mensis, so called from Parma, his birth-place, was 
one of the murderers of Caesar, B.C. 43 ; took an 
active part m the war against the triumvirs ; and, 
after the death of Brutus and Cassius, carried over 
the fleet which he commanded to Sicily, and joined 
Sex. Pompey; upon the defeat of Pompey, he 
surrendered himself to Antony, whose fortunes he 
followed until after the battle of Actium, when he 
went to Athens, and was there put to death by 
the command of Octavian, b. c. 30. Cassius was a 
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poet, and Ins productions were prized by Horace 
(Ep i. 4. 3.). He wrote 2 tragedies, entitled Thy- 
estes and Brutus , epigrams, and other works. — 
16. Cass. Etruscus, a poet censured by Horace 
(Sat. i. 10. 61), must not be confounded with No. 
15. — 17. Cass. Avidius, an able general of M. 
Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In the Parthian 
war (a. d 162 — 165), he commanded the Roman 
army as the general of Verus, and after defeating 
the Parthians, he took Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
He was afterwards appointed governor of all the 
Eastern provinces, and discharged his trust for 
several years with fidelity ; but in a. d. 175 he 
proclaimed himself emperor. He reigned only a 
lew months, and was slain by his own officers, be- 
fore M. Aurelius arrived m the East. [See p. 1 1 1.] 
—18. Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a Greek writer, 
lived about b. c. 40, and translated into Greek the 
work of the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture.— 
19. Cass Felix, a Greek physician, probably lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius ; wiote a small work 
entitled ’la rptual ’Anopiai k al TLpoSXijixaTa $v<n(ca, 
Quaestioues Medicae et Problemata Naturaha : 
printed m Ideler’s Physiei et Medici Graeci Mu 
now, Berol. 1841. — 20. Cass. Chaerea. [Chab- 
rea.] — 21. Cass. Dion. [Dion Cassius.] —22. 
Cass. Severus. [Severus.] 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over the 
country N. of the Tamesis (Thames) , and was en- 
trusted by the Britons with the supreme command 
on Caesai’s 2nd invasion of Biitain, b.c. 54. He 
was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged to sue for 
peace. 

Cassope (Kaao-w-mj : Kc«r o' o>7r cuos), a town in 
Thesprotia near the coast 

Cast&bala (ra Kcurra£aAa). 1. A city of Cap- 
padocia, near Tyana, celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis Perasia.— 2. A town in Cilicia Campes- 
tns, near Issus. 

Castalla (Kcurra\ia), a celebrated fountain on 
Mt Parnassus, in which the Pythia used to bathe ; 
sacred to Ajiollo and the Muses, who were hence 
called Castalides ; said to have derived its name 
from Castalia, daughter of Achelous, who thiew 
herself into the fountain when pursued by Apollo. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castor (Kaarcop). 1. A Greek grammarian, 
surnamed Philoromaeus , probably lived about b. c. 
150, and wrote several books; a portion of his 
T*x V7 l faropin^i is still extant and printed in 
Walz’s Hhetores Graeci^ vol. m. p. 712, seq. — 2. 
Grandson of Deiotaru9. [Deiotarus.] 

Castra, a “ camp,” the name of several towns, 
which were originally the stationary quarters of 
the Roman legions. 1. Constantia, in Gaul, near 
the mouth of the Sequana (Seine). — 2. Hanni- 
balis, m Bruttmm, on the S. E coast, N. of Scy- 
lacium, arose out of the fortified camp which 
Hannibal maintained there during the latter years 
of the 2nd Punic war. — 8. Hereulis, m Batavia, 
perhaps near Heussen. — 4. Minervae (Castro), 
m Calabria, with a temple of Mmerva, S. of Hy- 
druntum ; the most ancient town of the Salentmi, 
subsequently colonized by the Romans , its har- 
bour was called Portus Veneris (Porto Badtseo). 
— 5. Vetera (Xa ?iten\ in Gallica Belgica, on the 
Rhine : many Roman remains have been found at 
Xanten.—Q. Cornelia (Ghellah), a place in the Car- 
thaginian territory (Zeugitana) m N. Africa, where 
Scipio Afncanus the elder established his camp 
when he invaded Africa m the Second Punic War. 
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It was between Utica and Carthage, on the N. 
side of the river Bagradas, but its site is now S. of 
the river in consequence of the alterations described 
under Carthago. 

Castrum. L Inui, a town of the Rutuli, on 
the coast of Latium, confounded by some writers 
with No. 2. ■■■■ 2. Novum ( Torre di Chtaruccta ), 
a town m Etruria, and a Roman colony on the 
coast. — 8. Novum {Giulia, Nova ), a town in Pi- 
cenum, probably at the mouth of the small river 
Batinum ( SahneUo), colonized by the Romans, 
b. c. 264, at the commencement of the 1st Punic 
war 

Castillo (K aaraXdov : Cazlona ), a town of the 
Oretani on the Baetis, and near the frontiers of 
Baetica, at the foot of a mountain which bore a 
great resemblance to Parnassus, was under the 
Romans an important place, a mumcipium with 
the Jus Latn, and included in the jurisdiction of 
Carthago Nova its inhabitants were called Cae- 
san venales. In the mountains ( Saltus Castulo- 
nensts) m the neighbourhood were silver and lead 
mines. The wife of Hannibal was a native of 
Castulo. 

Casuentus ( Dasiento), a river in Lucania, flows 
into the sea near Metapontum. 

Casystes (KaowT^s: Chismch), a fine sea-port 
on the coast of Ionia , the harbour of Erythrak 

Catabathmus Magnus (Kara€a&p6s, i e. de- 
scent ; Marsa Sollem, i. e. Port of the Laddci ), a 
mountain and sea port, at the bottom of a deep 
bay on the N. coast of Africa (about 25° 5' E long.), 
was generally considered the boundary between 
Egypt and Cyrenaica. Ptolemy distinguishes from 
this a place called Catabathmus Parvus, m the 
interior of Africa, near the borders of Egypt, aboi e 
Paraetonium. 

C&t&dfipa or -i (ra KarAZovira, of KaTaSoinroi), 
a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and also 
to the parts of Aethiopia m their neighbourhood 
[Nilus] 

Catalauni or Catelauni, a people in Gaul in 
the modern Champagne , mentioned only by later 
writers: their capital was Durocatelauni or Ca- 
telauni (Chdlons sur Marne), m the neighbour- 
hood of which Attila was defeated by Aetius and 
Theodonc, a. d. 451. 

Catamitus, the Roman name for Ganymedes, of 
which it is only a corrupt form. 

Catena or Catina ( Kardvrj . Karavcuos • Cata- 
nia), an important town in Sicily on the E coast 
at the foot of Mt. Aetna, founded B. c 730 by 
Naxos, which was itself founded by the Chalci- 
dians of Euboea In B. c. 476 it was taken by 
Hiero I., who removed its inhabitants to Leontmi, 
and settled 5000 Syracusans and 5000 Pelopon- 
nesians m the town, the name of which he changed 
into Aetna. Soon after the death of Hiero (467), 
the former inhabitants of Catana again obtained 
possession of the town, and called it by its original 
name, Catana. Subsequently Catana was con- 
quered by Dionysius, was then governed by nati\ e 
tyrants, next became subject to Agathocle% and 
finally m the 1st Punic war fell under the domi- 
nion of Rome. It was colonized by Augustus with 
some veterans. Catana frequently suffered from 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mt Aetna It is 
now one of the most flourishing cities m Sicily. 

C&t&5nla (Karaoi'la), a district m the S E. part 
of Cappadocia, to which it was first added under 
the Romans, with Melitene, which lies E. of it. 
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These two districts form a large and fertile plain, 
lying between the Anti-Taurus and the Taurus 
and Amanus, and watered by the river Pyramus. 
Cataonia had no large towns, but several strong 
mountain fortresses. 

Catarrhactes (K ara^dtcrris). 1. ( Duden-Soo ), 
a river of Pamphylia, which descends from the 
mountains of Taurus, in a great broken waterfall 
(whence its name, fr. Kara^yyvfu), and which, 
after flowing beneath the earth m two parts of its 
course, falls into the sea E. of Attalia. — 2. The 
term is also applied, first by Strabo, to the cata- 
racts of the Nile, which are distinguished as C. 
Major and C. Minor [Nilus], m which use it 
must of course be regarded as a common noun, 
equivalent to the Latin cataracta , but whether de- 
rived from the name of the Pamphj ban river, or 
at once from the Greek verb, cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Catelauni. [Catalauni.] 

Cathaei (Ka0a?cu), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made war. Some of the best Orientalists suppose 
the name to be that, not of a tribe but, of the 
warrior caste of the Hindoos, the Kshatnyas. 

Catflina, L. Sergius, the descendant of an an- 
cient patrician family which had sunk into poverty. 
His youth and early manhood were stained by 
every \i<e and crime. He first appears in history 
as a zealous partizan of Sulla ; and during the hor- 
rors of tbe proscription, he killed, with his own 
hand, his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius, a quiet in- 
offense e man, and put to death by torture M. 
Marius Gratidianus, the kinsman and fellow-towns- 
man ot Cicero. He was suspected of an intrigue 
with the \estal Fabia, sister of Tercntia, and was 
.said and believed to have made away with his 
first wife and afterwards with his son,m order that 
he might marry Aurelia Orestilla, who objected to 
the presence of a grown-up step-child ; but not- 
withstanding this infamy he attained to the dignity 
of praetor m b. c. 68, was governor of Africa du- 
ring the following year, and returned to Rome m 
66, m order to sue for the consulship. The elec- 
tion for 65 was carried by P. Autronius Paetus and 
P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after 
convicted of bribery, and their places supplied by 
their competitors and accusers, L Aurelius Cotta 
and L. Manlius Torquatus. Catiline had been 
disqualified for becoming a candidate, m conse- 
quence of an impeachment for oppression m his 
province, preferred by P. Clodius Pulclier, after- 
wards so celebrated as the enemy of Cicero. 
Exasperated by their disappointment, Autronius 
and Catiline formed a project, along with Cn. 
Piso, to murder the new consuls when they 
entered upon their office upon the 1 st of January. 
This design is said to have been frustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who, upon the ap- 
pointed day, gave the signal prematurely, before 
the whole of the armed agents had assembled. 
Encouraged rather than disheartened by a failure 
which had so nearly proved a triumph, Catilme 
now determined to organize a more extensive con- 
spiracy, m order to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, and to obtain for himself and his followers 
all places of power and profit. Having been ac- 
quitted m G5 upon his trial for extortion, he was 
left unfettered to mature his plans. The time was 
propitious to his schemes. The younger nobility 
were thoroughly demoralised, with ruined for- 
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fanes, and eager for any change which might re- 
lieve them from their embarrassments ; the Roman 
populace were restless and discontented, ready to 
follow at the bidding of any demagogue ; while 
many of the veterans of Sulla, who had squandeied 
their ill-gotten wealth, were now anxious for a re- 
newal of those scenes of blood which they had 
found so profitable. Among such men Catiline 
soon obtained numerous suppoiters ; and his great 
mental and physical powers, which even his ene- 
mies admitted, maintained his ascendency over his 
adherents. The most distinguished men who 
joined him, and were present at a meeting of the 
conspirators which he called m June, 64, were P 
Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been consul in 
B. c. 71, but having been passed over by the cen- 
sors, had lost his seat in the senate, which he 
was now seeking to recover by standing a second 
time for the praetorship ; C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
distinguished throughout by his headstrong impe- 
tuosity and sanguinary violence ; P. Autiomus, 
spoken of above , L. Cassius Longinus, at this 
time a competitor for the consulship , L Vargun- 
teius, who had been one of the colleagues of Cicero 
in the quaestorship, and had subsequently been 
condemned for bubery ; L Calpurnius Restia, 
tribune elect ; Publius and Servius Sulla, ne- 
phews of the dictator ; M. Porcius Laeca, &c 
The first object of Catiline was to obtain the 
consulship for himself and C. Antonius, whose co- 
operation he confidently anticipated. But m this 
object he was disappointed Cicero and Antonius 
were elected consuls. This disappointment len- 
dered him only more vigorous m the prosecution of 
his designs ; more adherents were gamed, and troops 
were levied m various parts of Italy, especially m 
the neighbourhood of Facsulae, under the supci- 
intendence of C. Manlius, one of the veteran cen- 
turions of Sulla Meantime, Cicero, the consul, was 
unrelaxmg m his efforts to preserve the state from the 
threatened danger Through the agency of F ulvia, 
the mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquainted with every circumstance as soon 
as it occurred, and was enabled to counteract all 
the machinations of Catilme. Cicero at the same 
time gained over his colleague Antonius, by pro- 
mising him the province of Macedonia. At length 
Cicero openly accused Catiline, and the senate, now 
aware of the danger which threaded the state, 
passed the decree, “ that the consuls should take 
care that the republic received no harm,” in virtue 
of which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and militaiy 
In the consular elections which followed soon aftei - 
wards, Catilme was again rejected. On the night 
of the 6th of November, b.c. 63 he met the nng- 
leaders of the conspiracy at the dwelling of M. 
Porcius Laeca, and informed them that he had re- 
solved to wait no longer, but at once to pioceed to 
open action. Cicero, informed as usual of these 
proceedings, summoned the senate on the 6th of 
November, and there delivered the first of his 
celebrated orations against Catilme, in which he 
displayed a most intimate acquaintance with all 
the proceedings of the conspirators. Catilme, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words were 
drowned by the shouts of “ enemy ” and “ parri- 
cide ” which burst from the whole assembly 
Finding that lie could at present effect nothing 
at Home, he quitted the city in the night (8th — j 
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9th November), and proceeded to the camo of 
Manlius, after leaving the chief controul ot affairs 
at Rome m the hands of Lentulus and Cethegus. 
On the 9th, when the flight of Catilme was 
known, Cicero delivered his second speech, ad- 
dicssed to the people m the forum, m which he 
justified his recent conduct. The senate declared 
Catiline and Manlius public enemies, and soon 
afterwards Cicero obtained legal evidence of the 
guilt of the conspirators within the city, through 
the ambassadors of the Allobrogcs. These men 
had been solicited by Lentulus to join the plot, and 
to induce their own countrymen to take part in the 
insurrection. They revealed what they had heard 
to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their state, who 
in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instructions 
of the latter, the ambassadors affected great zeal in 
the undertaking, and having obtained a written 
agreement, signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
Statilius, they quitted Rome soon after midnight 
on the 3d of December, but weie arrested on 
the Milvian bridge, by Cicero’s order. Cicero 
instantly summoned the leaders of the conspi- 
racy to Ins presence, and conducted them to 
the senate, which was assembled m the temple of 
Concord (4th of December). He proved the guilt of 
the conspirators by the testimony of witnesses and 
their own signatures They were thereupon con- 
signed to the charge of certain senators Cicero 
then summoned the people, and delivered what 
is called his 3d oration against Catiline, in 
which he informed them of all that had taken 
place On the following day, the nones (5th) of 
December, the day so frequently leferred to by 
Cicero in after times with pride, the senate was 
called together to deliberate respecting the punish- 
ment of the conspirator*. After an animated de- 
bate, of which the leading arguments are expressed 
in the 2 eclebiated orations assigned by Sallust to 
Caesar and to Cato, a decree was passed, that Len- 
tulus and the conspirators should be put to death. 
The sentence was executed the same night in 
the prison. Cicero’s speech in the debate m the 
senate is preserved m his 4tli oration against Cati- 
line. The consul Antonius was then sent against 
Catilme, and the decisive battle was fought early 
in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to fight 
against his former associate, gave the command on 
the day of battle to his legate, M Petieius. Cati- 
line fell in the engagement, after fighting with the 
most daring valour. — The history of Catiline’s 
conspiracy has been written by Sallust. 

Catius, an Epicurean philosopher, a native of 
Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), composed a trea- 
tise in 4 books on the nature of things and on the 
chief good (de Rerum Natura et dc summo Bono); 
died B.c 45. 

C&ttf, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Distuha de Mortbus ad Fihum , consisting 
of a series of sententious moral precepts. Nothing 
is known of the author or the time when he lived, 
hut many writers place him under the Antomnes. 
The best edition is by Arntzenius, Amsterdam, 
1754. 

C&to, Porcius. 1. M., frequently sumamed 
Censorius or Censor, also Cato Major, to distin- 
guish him from his gieat-giandsOn Cato Uticensis 
[No. 8]. Cato was born at Tusculum, b c. 234, 
and was brought up at his father’s farm, situated 
in the Sabine territory. In 217 he served his 
first campaign in his 17th year, and during the 
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remaining years of the 2d Punic war, he greatly 
distinguished himself by his courage and military 
abilities In the intervals of war, he returned to 
his Sabine farm, which he had inherited from his 
father, and there led the same frugal and simple 
life, which characterised him to his last days. En- 
couraged by L. Valerius Flaccus, a young noble- 
man m the neighbourhood, he went to Rome, 
and became a candidate for office. He obtained 
the quaestorship in 204, and served under the pro- 
consul Scipio Afncanus m Sicily and Africa. From 
this time we may date the enmity which Cato 
always displayed towards Scipio ; their habit9 
and views of life were entirely different ; and Cato 
on his return to Rome denounced m the strongest 
terms the luxury and extravagance of his com- 
mander On his voyage home he is said to have 
touched at Sardinia, and to have brought the poet 
Ennius from the island to Italy. In 199 he was 
aedile, and m 198 praetor; he obtained Sardinia 
as his province, which he governed with justice 
and economy He had now established a reputa- 
tion for pure morality and strict virtue. In 195 
he was consul with his old friend and patron 
L. Valerius Flaccus. He carried on war in Spain 
with the greatest success, and received the honour 
of a triumph on his return to Rome m 194. 
In 191 he served, under the consul M’. Acilius 
Glabrio, in the campaign against Antiochus in 
Greece, and the decisive victory at Thermopylae 
was mainly owing to Cato. From this time Cato’s 
military career, which had been a brilliant one, 
appears to have ceased He now took an active 
part m civil affairs, and distinguished himself by 
his vehement opposition to the Roman nobles, who 
introduced into Rome Greek luxury and refinement. 
It was especially against the Scipios that Ins most 
violent attacks were directed and whom he pursued 
with the bitterest animosity. He obtained the con- 
demnation of L Scipio, the conqueror of Antiochus, 
and compelled his brother P. Scipio to quit Rome 
in order to avoid the same fate [Scipio.] In 1 84 
he was elected censor with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
having been rejected in his application for the office 
in 189 His censorship was a great epoch in his 
life. He applied himself strenuously to the duties 
of his office, regardless of the enemies he was 
making; but all his efforts to stem the tide of 
luxury which was now setting in proved unavail 
ing. His strong national prejudices appear to 
have diminished in force as he grew older and 
wiser. He applied himself m old age to the study 
of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of 
the Greek language. But his conduct continued to 
be guided by prejudices against classes and nations, 
whose influence he deemed to be hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Roman character. He had an 
antipathy to physicians, because they were mostly 
Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with Ro- 
man lives. When Athens sent Cameades, Diogenes, 
and Cntolaus as ambassadors to Rome, he recom- 
mended the senate to send them from the city an 
account of the dangerous doctrines taught by Car- 
neades [Carneades ] Cato retained his bodily 
and mental vigour m his old age. In the year 
before his death he was one of the chief instigators 
of the third Punic war. He had been one of the 
Roman deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masimssa and the Carthaginians, and he was so 
struck with the flourishing condition of Carthage that | 
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on his return home he maintained that Rome would 
never be safe as long as Carthage was in existence. 
From this time forth, whenever he was called upon 
for his vote in the senate, though the subject of 
debate bore no relation to Carthage, his words were 
Delenda est Carthago. Very shortly before his 
death, he made a powerful speech m accusing 
Galba on account of his cruelty and perfidy in Spam. 
He died m 149, at the age of 85. — Cato wrote 
several works, of which only the De Re Rushca has 
come down to us, though even this work is not exactly 
in the form m which it proceeded from his pen . it 
is printed m the Scriptoies Rci Rusticae , edited by 
Gesner ( Lips 1773 — 4), and Schneider (Lips. ] 794 
— 7). His most important work was entitled On- 
qines, but only fragments of it have been preserved. 
The 1st book contained the history of the Roman 
kings ; the 2d and 3d treated of the origin of the 
Italian towns, and from these two books the whole 
work derived its title. The 4th book treated of 
the first Punic war, the 5th book of the second 
Punic war, and the 6th and 7th continued the nar- 
rative to the year of Cato’s death. — 2. M., son of 
No. 1., by his first wife Licima, and thence called 
Lictmanus , was distinguished as a jurist. In the 
war against Perseus, 168, he fought with great 
bravery under the consul Aemihus Paulus, whose 
daughter, Aennlia Tertia, he afterwards married. 
He died when praetor designatus, about 152. — 3. 
M, son of No. 1, by his second wife Salonia, and 
thence called Salomanus , was born 154, when his 
father had completed his 80th year.— 4. M., son of 
No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa m the same ycai. 
— 5 C, also son of No. 2, consul 114, obtained 
Macedonia as hiS province, and fought unsuccess- 
fully against the Scordisci. lie was accused of 
extortion m Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay 
a fine. He afterwards went to Tarraco m Spain, 
and became a citizen of that town. — 6 M., son 
of No. 3, tribunus plebis, died when a candidate 
for the praetorship. — 7. L., also son of No. 3, 
consul 89, was killed in battle against the Socn.— 
8. M , son of No. 6 by Livia, great-grandson of 
Cato the Censor, and surnamed Uticensis from 
Utica, the place of his death, was bom 95. In 
early childhood he lost both his parents, and was 
brought up in the house of his mother’s brother, 
M Livius Diusus, along with his sister Porcia and 
the children of his mother by her second husband, 
Q. IServihus Caepio. In early years he discovered 
a stem and unyielding character ; he applied him- 
self with great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of the 
Stoic school , and among the profligate nobles of 
the age he soon became conspicuous for his rigid mo- 
rality. He served his first campaign as a volunteer, 
72, m the seivile war ofSpartacus, and afterwards, 
about 67, as tribunus mill turn m Macedonia. In 
65 he was quaestor, when he corrected numerous 
abuses which had crept into the administration of 
the treasury. In 63 he was tribune of the plcbs, 
and supported Cicero m proposing that the Catili- 
narian conspirators should suffer death. [Cati- 
i ina ] He now became one of the chief leaders 
ot the aristocratical party, and opposed with the 
utmost vehemence the measures of Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus. In order to get rid of him, he was 
sent to Cyprus m 58 with the task of uniting the 
island to the Roman dominions. He returned m 56 
and continued to oppose the triumvirs ; but all his 
efforts were vain, and he was rejected when he 
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became a candidate for the praetorship. On the 
breaking out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, with the defence of Sicily ; but, on 
the landing of Curio with an overwhelming force, 
he abandoned the island and joined Pompey m 
Greece. After Pompey ’s victory at Dyrrachium, 
Cato was left in charge of the camp, and thus was 
not present at the battle of Pharsalu (48) After 
this battle, he set sail for Corcyra, and thence 
crossed over to Africa, where he joined Metellus 
Seipio, after a terrible inarch across the desert. 
The army wished to be led by Cato ; but he yielded 
the command to the consular Seipio. In opposition 
to the advice of Cato, Seipio fought with Caesar, 
and was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 6th, 46). 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, sub- 
mitted to Caesar. Cato wanted the Romans in 
Utica to stand a siege ; but when ho saw that they 
were inclined to submit, he resolved to die rather 
than fall alive into the hands of the conqueror 
Accordingly, after spending the greater pait of the 
night in perusing Plato’s Phaedo several times, he 
stabbed himself below the breast In falling he 
overturned an abacus, his friends, hearing the 
noise, ran up, found him bathed in blood, and, 
while he was fainting, dressed his wound. When, 
however, he recovered feeling, he tore open the 
bandages, let out Ins entrails, and expired at the 
age of 49. — Cato soon became the sub]ect of bio- 
graphy and panegyric. Shortly after his death ap- 
peared Cicero’s Cato , which provoked Caesar’s 
Anhcato. In Lucan the character of Cato is a 
personification of godlike virtue. In modem times, 
the closing events of his life have been often 
dramatised ; and few dramas have gained more 
celebrity than the Cato of Addison. — 9. M., a son 
of No. 8, fell^at the battle of Philippi, 42. 

C&t<5, Valerius, a distinguished grammarian and 
poet, lost his property m his youth during the 
usurpation of Sulla. He is usually consideied the 
author of an extant poem in 183 hexameter \eiscs, 
entitled Dirae Edited by Putsch, Jena, 1828. 

Catti or Chatti, whose name is connected with 
the old German word cat or cad “ war,” one of the 
most important nations of Germany, bounded by the 
Visurgis ( Weser ) on the E., the Agn Decumates 
on the S., and the Rhine on the W , m the mo 
deni Hesse and the adjacent countries They 
weie a branch of the Hernr mes, and are first 
mentioned by Caesar under the erroneous name 
of Suevi. Although defeated by Drusus, Ger- 
manicus, and other Roman generals, they were 
never completely subjugated by the Romans ; and 
their power was greatly augmented on the decline 
of the Cherusci. Their capital was Mattium 

Catullus, Valerius, a Roman poet, born at Ve- 
rona or m its immediate vicinity, b c 87 Catul- 
lus inherited considerable property from his father, 
who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he 
squandered a great part of it by indulging 
freely in the pleasures of the metropolis. In 
order to better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia 
in the train of the praetor Memmius, but it 
appears that the speculation was attended with 
little success. It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that his brother died in the Troad — a 
loss which he deplores in the affecting elegy to 
Hortalus. On his return he continued to reside at 
Home or at his country-seats on the promontory of 
Sirmio and at Tibur, He probably died about 
B. a 47. The extant works of Catullus consist of 
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116 poems, on a variety of topics, and composed 
in different styles and metres. Some are lyiical, 
others elegies, others epigrams ; while the Nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetis, in 409 Hexameter lines, is an 
heroic poem. Some of his poems are translations 
or imitations from the Greek, as, for instance, his 
De Coma Berenices , which was taken from Calli- 
machus In consequence of the intimate acquaint- 
ance which Catullus displays with Greek literature 
and mythology, he was called doctus by Tibullus, 
Ovid, and others. Catullus adorned all he touched, 
and his shorter poems are characterised by original 
invention and felicity of expression. — Editions . 
By Volpi, Patav. 1710; by Doermg, Altona, 1834, 
2nd ed. ; and by Lachmann, Berol. 1829. 

C&t&ltis, Lutatlus. 1 C., consul b. c. 242, de- 
feated as proconsul in the following year the Car- 
thaginian fleet off the Aegates islands, and thus 
brought the first Punic war to a close, 241.— 
2. Q., consul 102 with C. Marius IV., and as 
proconsul next year gamed along with Marius a 
decisive victory over the Cimbn near Vercellae 
( Vei celh ), m the N. of Italy. Catulus claimed 
the entire honour of this victory, and asserted that 
Marius did not meet with the enemy till the day 
was decided ; but at Rome the whole merit was 
given to Marius Catulus belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; he espoused the cause of Sulla; was 
included by Manus m the proscription of 87 ; and 
as escape was impossible, put an end to his life by 
the vapours of a charcoal fire. Catulus was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, and famed for the 
grace and purity with which he spoke and wrote 
his own language. He was the author of several 
orations, of an historical work on his own Consul- 
ship and the Cimbnc war, and of poems ; but all 
these have perished with the exception of 2 epi- 
giams — 3 Q, son of No. 2, a distinguished 
leader of the aristocracy, also won the respect and 
confidence ol the people by his upright character 
and conduct Being consul with M Lepidus m 
78, he resisted the efforts of his colleague to ab- 
rogate the acts of Sulla, and the following spring 
he defeated Lepidus in the battle of the Milvian 
bridge, and foi'<‘d him to take refuge in Sardinia. 
He opposed tlu Gabiman and Mainhan laws which 
conferred extraordinary powers upon Pompey (67 
and 66). He was censor with Crassus m 65, and 
died m 60. 

Caturlges, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, near the Cottian Alps their chief towns 
were Eburodunum, and Caturigae or Catori- 
magus (Chorgss) 

C a tus Declaims, procurator of Britain m the 
reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of the chief 
causes of the revolt of the people under Boadicea, 
a. T ) 62 He fled to Gaul. 

Cauca ( Coca), a town of the Vaccaei in His- 
pama Tarraconensis ; birth-place of the emperor 
Theodosius I. 

Cauc&slae Pylae. [Caucasus.] 

Caucasus, Caucasii Montes (S KauKacos, rb 
K avitdaiov 5pos , ra Kavudaia 6pr\ : Caucasus). 1. 
A great chain of mountains m Asia, extending 
W.N.W. and E S E. from the E. shore of the 
Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea ) to the W. shore of 
the Caspian. Its length is about 700 miles; its 
greatest breadth 120, its least 60 or 70. Its 
greatest height exceeds that of the Alps, its lofti- 
est summit (Mt. Elbrooz , nearly m 43° N. lat. 
and 43° E. long.), being 16,800 feet above the sea» 
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and to the E. of this there are several other summits 
above the line of perpetual snow, which, in the 
Caucasus, is from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the 
sea The W. part of the chain is much lower, no 
summit W. of Mt. Elbrooz rising above the snow 
line. At both extremities the chain sinks down 
to low hills There are two chief passes over the 
chain, both of which were known to the ancients : 
the one, between its E. extremity and the Caspian, 
near Derbent , was called Albaniae and sometimes 
Caspiae Pylae: the other, nearly in the centre 
of the range, was called Caucasiae Pylae (Pass of 
Danel ). In ancient times, as is still the case, the 
Caucasus was inhabited by a great variety of tribes, 
speaking different languages (Strabo says, at least 
70), but all belonging to that family of the human 
race, which has peopled Europe and W. Asia, and 
which has obtained the name of Caucasian from 
the fact that m no other part of the world are such 
perfect examples of it found, as among the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus. — That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of the Caucasus m very 
early times, is proved by the myths lespcctmg 
Prometheus and the Argonauts, from w hich it 
seems that the Caucasus was regarded as at the 
extremity of the earth, on the border of the liver 
Oceanus. The account which Herodotus gnes is 
good as far as it goes (l. 203) ; but it was not till 
the march of Pompey, in the Mithridatic War, 
extended to the banks of the Cyrus and Araxes 
and to the foot of the great chain, that means 
were obtained for that accurate description of the 
Caucasus which Strabo gives in his 11th book. 
The country about the E. part of the Caucasus 
was called Albania • the rest of the chain divided 
Iberia and Colchis, on the S., from Saumatia 
Asiatica on the N. — 2. When the soldiers of 
Alexander advanced to that great range of moun- 
tains which formed the N. boundary of Anana, 
the Paropamisus, they supposed that they had 
reached the great Caucasian chain at the extremity 
of the world mentioned by the early poets, and 
they applied to it the name of Caucasus’ after- 
wards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus. [Paropamisus.] 

Cauci. [Chaugi.] 

Caucones (K auKwvcs), the name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia, but whether of the same or 
different tribes cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. The Caucones in the N W. of Greece, 
in Elis and Achaia, were supposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian people. The Cau- 
cones in the N.W. of Asia Minor are mentioned 
by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and are placed 
m Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the geographers, 
who regarded them as Pelasgians, though some 
thought them Scythians. 

Caudium (Caudlnus), a town in Samnium on 
the road from Capua to Beneventum In the 
neighbourhood were the celebrated Furculae Cau- 
dinae, or Caudme Forks , narrow passes m the 
mountains, where the Roman army surrendered 
to the Sammtes, and was sent under the yoke, 
B. c. 321 : it is now called the valley of Arpaia. 

Cauldn or Cauldnla (Caulomata : Castel Vetere), 
a town m Bruttium, N. E. of Locn, originally 
called Aulon or Aulonia ; founded by the inhabitants 
of Croton or by the Achaeans ; destroyed by Dio* 
nysius the elder, who removed its inhabitants to 
Syracuse and gave its territory to Locn; after- 
wards rebuilt, but again destroyed in the war with 
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Pyrrhus; rebuilt a third time and destroyed a 
third time in the 2nd Punic war. It was cele- 
brated for its worship of the Delphian Apollo. Its 
name is preserved m the hill Caulone in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castel Vetere. 

Caunus. [Byblis.] 

Caunus (rj K avvos : Kavum : Kaigues), one of 
the chief cities of Cana, on its S. coast, a little E. 
of the mouth of the Calbis, m a very fertile but 
unhealthy situation. It had a citadel called Im- 
bros, an enclosed harbour for ships of war, and 
safe roads for merchant vessels. It was founded 
by the Cretans. Its dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were 
highly celebrated. The painter Protogenes was 
born here. 

Caurus, the Argestes (’A pyetrrris) of the Greeks, 
the N.W. wmd, is m Italy a stormy wind. 

Cav&res, or -i, a people m Gallia Narbonensis, 
E. of the Rhone, between the Druentia and the 
Isora. 

Cavarfnus, a Senoman, whom Caesar made king 
of Ins people, was expelled by his subjects and 
compelled to fly to Caesar, b. c. 54. 

Caystrus (Ka varpos, Ion Kaitcrrpus ; Kara Su, 
l e. the Black Rnei , or Kuchuk-Memder , i. e. Lit- 
tle Maeander ), a celebrated river of Lydia and 
Ionia, rising m the Cilbiarn M (the E part of 
Tmolus), and flowing between the ranges of Tmo- 
lus and Messogis into the Aegean, «i little N. W. of 
Ephesus To this day it abounds in swans, as it 
did m Homer's time. The valley of the Caystrus 
is called by liomci u the Asian meadow,' 1 and is 
probably the distuct to which the name of Asia 
n as first applied. There was an inland town of 
the same name on its S bank 

Cebenna Mons or Gehenna (ri> K ep.fj.epop ftpot : 
Cetenncs\ mountains in the S of Gaul, 2000 stadia 
in length, extending N as far as Lugdunum and 
separating the Arverni from the Helvn: Caesar 
found them m the winter covered with snow G 
feet deep. 

CSbes (Kegrjs), of Thebes, a disciple and friend 
of Socrates, was present at the death of his teacher 
He wrote 3 philosophical works, one of which, en- 
titled TllpaZ or Table,, is extant. This work is an 
allegorical picture of human life, which is explained 
by an old man to a circle of youths. The duft of 
the book is to show, that only the development of 
our mind and the possession of real virtue can make 
us happy. Few works have enjoyed a greater po- 
pularity. Of the numerous editions the best are 
by Schweighauser, Argent. 1806, and by Coraes m 
his edition of Epictetus, Pans, 1826. 

Cebrene (KefepypT}), a city m the Troad, on M. 
Ida, which fell into decay when Antigonus trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas A 
little river, which flowed past it, was called Cebren 
(K *€pJ]v), and the surrounding district Cebrema 
(K<6pnrla). 

CecrSpia. [Athenae, p. 102, b.] 

Cecrops (Ke/cpanf/), a hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have been the first king of Attica. He was 
maimed to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by whom 
he had a son,Erysichthon, who succeeded him as king 
of Athens, and 3 daughters, Agraulos, Herse, and 
Pandrosos. In his reign Poseidon and Athena 
contended for the possession of Attica, hut Cecrops 
decided m favour of the goddess. [Athena.] 
Cecrops is said to have founded Athens, the citadel 
of which was called Cecropia after him, to haw 
divided Attica into 12 communities, and to hare 
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introduced the first elements of civilized life ; he 
instituted marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and 
taught his subjects how to worship the gods. He 
is sometimes called Si<f> ufo or gemtnus , an epithet 
which some explain by his having instituted mar- 
riage, while others suppose it to have reference to 
the legends, in which the upper part of his body 
was represented as that of a man and the lower 
part as that of a serpent. The later Greek writers 
describe Cecrops as a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony of Egyptians into Attica, and thus 
introduced from Egypt the arts of civilized life ; 
but this account is rejected by some of the an- 
cients themselves, and by the ablest modem critics. 

Cecryphalia (Ke/c/w^dAem), a small island m 
the Saronic gulf, between Aegma and Epidaurus 
Cedreae (Kejpeat or -e?at, K cSpedrrjs or -a?os), 
a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cedrenus, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, of 
whose life nothing is known, the author of an his- 
torical work, which begins with the creation of the 
world, and goes down to a. d. 1057. The last 
edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39. 

Celaenae (KeA aival, KcAanbr^s), the greatest 
city of S. Phrygia, before the rise of its neighbour, 
Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to insignificance It 
lay at the sources of the rivers Maeander and 
Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel built 
by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of 
which, m the Agora of the city, the Marsyas took 
its rise, and near the river’s source was a grotto 
celebrated by tradition as the scene of the punish- 
ment of Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city 
was a royal palace, with pleasure gardens and a 
great park ( irapddeuros ) full of game, which was 
generally the residence of a satrap. The Maean- 
der took its rise in the very palace, and flowed 
through the park and the city, below which it re- 
ceived the Marsyas. 

Gelaeno (KcAan/to). 1. A Pleiad, daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon.— 2 One 
of the Harpies [Harpyiae.] 

Celeia ((My), an important town m the S. E. of 
Noricum, and a Roman colony with the surname 
Claudia ;, was m the middle ages the capital of a 
Slavonic state called Zellia ; hence the modern 
name of the town, which possesses Roman remains 
Celenderis (KeA wtiepis : Khelvndreh ), a sea-port 
town of Cilicia, said to have been founded by ban- 
darus the Syrian, and afterwaids colonized by the 
Samians. 

Celer, together with Severus, the architect of 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He and 
Sev eras began digging a canal from the lake Aver- 
nus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

Celer, P. Egnatius. [Bare a.] 

Celetrum (Kastoria), a town m Macedonia on 
a peninsula of the Lacus Castons, probably the 
same town afterwards called Diocletianopoiis. 

Celeus e6s), kingW Eleusis, husband of 
Metanlra, and father of*Demophon and Tnptole- 
mus He received Demeter with hospitality at 
Eleusis, when she was wandering m search ot her 
daughter. The goddess, in return, wished to make 
his son Demophon immortal, and placed him m the fire 
in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was 
destroyed by the flames. Demeter then bestowed 
great favours upon Tnptolemus. [Triptolemus ] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and his daugh- 
ters as the first priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis. 
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Celsa ( Velilla Ru.y nr. Xelsa), a town in Hia- 
pama Tarraconensis on the Iberus, with a stone 
bridge over this*, river, and a Roman colony with 
the name Victnx Julia Celsa . 

Celsus. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, usurped the 
purple m Africa, and was slam on the 7th day of 
his reign, a. d. 265. — 2. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, lived m the time of the Antonines, and was 
a friend of Lucian. He is supposed to be the same 
as the Celsus who wrote the work against Christi- 
anity called A 6yos &Atj fWjs, which acquired so much 
notoriety from the answer written to it by Origen. 
[Origenes ] — 3. A Cornelius Celsus, probably 
lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tibenus. 
He wrote several works, of which only one remains 
entire, his treatise De Medictna , “On Medicine,” m 
8 books. The first two books are principally oc- 
cupied by the consideration of diet, and the general 
principles of therapeutics and pathology; the re- 
maining books are devoted to the consideration of 
particular diseases and their treatment ; the third and 
fourth to internal diseases ; the fifth and sixth to ex- 
ternal diseases, and to pharmaceutical preparations ; 
and the last two to those diseases which more par- 
ticularly belong to surgery. The work has been 
much valued from the earliest times to the present 
day. — Editions. By Milligan, Edinb. 1826*; by 
Ritter and Albers, Colon, ad Rhen. 1835. — 4. 
Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constantinople in the 7th 
century after Christ, made a recension of the text of 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Many modern writers have 
attributed to him the life of Caesar, which was in 
reality written by Petrarch. — 5. P. Juventius 
Celsus, two Roman junstB, father and son, both of 
whom are cited in the Digest Very little is 
known of the elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, 
who was the more celebrated, lived under Nerva 
and Trajan, by whom he was highly favouied. 
lie wrote Digesta in 39 books, Eptstolac , Quaes - 
tionest and Jnstitutioncs in 7 books. — 6 P. Ma- 
rius Celsus, an able general first of Galba and 
afterwards of Otlio. After the defeat of Otho’s 
army at the battle of Bednacum, Celsus was par- 
doned by Vitcllius, and was allowed by him to 
enter on the consulship m July (a. p. 69). 

Celtae, a powerful race, which occupied a gicat 
part of W Europe. The Greek and Roman 
writers call them by 3 names, which arc probably 
only variations of one name, namely Celtae (KeATai', 
KeArot), Galatae (raAarat), and Galll (Td\\oi). 
Then name was originally given to all the people 
of N. and W. Europe, who were not Jbenans, and 
it was not till the time of Caesar that the Romans 
made any distinction between the Celts and the 
Germans the name of Celts then began to be con- 
fined to the people between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine. The Celts belonged to the gieat Indo-Ger- 
manic race, as their language proves Like the 
other Indo Germanic races, they came from the 
East, and, at a period long antecedent to all histoi ical 
records, settled m the W. of Europe The most 
powerful pai t of the nation appears to have taken 
up then abode in the centre of the country called 
after them Gallia, between the Garumna m the 
S and the Sequana and Matrona in the N From 
this country they spread over various parts of 
Europe, and they appear m early tunes as a mi- 
gratory race, ready to abandon their homes, and 
settle m any district which their swords could win. 
Besides the Celts m Gallia, there were 8 other dif- 
ferent settlements of the nation, which may be dis* 
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tinguished by the following names; — 1, Iberian 
Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in 
Spain. [Celtiberi.] 2. British Celts, the most 
ancient inhabitants of Britain. [Britannia.] 3. 
Belgic Celts, the earliest inhabitants of Gallia 
Belgica, at a later time much mingled with Ger- 
mans. 4. Italian Celts, who crossed the Alps at 
different periods, and eventually occupied the greater 
part of the N. of Italy, which was called after 
them Gallia Cisalpina. 5. Celts in the Alps 
and on the Danube, namely the Helvetn, Gothmi, 
Osi, Vindelici, Raeti, Nonci, and Carni. 6. Il- 
lyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and 
Thracian Celts, who had remained behind in Ma- 
cedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, and who 
are rarely mentioned. 8. Asiatic Celts, the Tolisto- 
bogi, Trocmi and Tectosages, who founded the 
kingdom of Galatia. — Some ancient writers 
divided the Celts into two great races, one con- 
sisting of the Celts m the S. and centre of Gaul, in 
Spam, and m the N. of Italy, who were the proper 
Celts, and the other consisting of the Celtic tribes 
on the shores of the Ocean and in the E as far as 
Scythia, who were called Gauls: to the latter race the 
Cimbri belonged, and they are considered by some 
to be identical with the Cimmern of the Greeks. 
This twofold division of the Celts appears to cor- 
respond to the two races into which the Celts are 
at present divided in Great Britain, namely the 
Gael and the Kymry, who differ m language and 
customs, the Gael being the inhabitants of Ireland 
and the N. of Scotland, and the Kymry of Wales 
— The Celts are described by the ancient writers 
as men of large stature, of fair complexion, and 
with flaxen or red hair. They were brave and 
warlike, impatient of control and prone to change. 
They fought with long swords ; their first charge 
in battle was the most formidable, but if firmly 
resisted, they usually gave way. They were long the 
terror of the Romans • once they took Rome, and 
laid it m ashes (b.c. 390). — For details respecting 
their later history and political organization, see 
Gallia. 

Celtiberi (KeATtSijpes), a powerful people m 
Spain, consisting of Celts, who crossed the Py- 
renees at an early period, and became mingled 
with the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the 
country. They dwelt chiefly m the central part of 
Spain, in the highlands which separate the Ibcras 
from the rivers which flow towards the W., and 
in which the Tagus and the Durius rise. They 
were divided into various tnbes, the Arevacae, 
Berones, and Pelendones, which were the 
3 most important, the Lusones, Belli, Dittani, 
&c. Their chief towns were Segobriga, Nu- 
M anti a, Bilbilis, &c. Their country called 
Celtiberia was mountainous and unproductive 
They were a brave and warlike people, and proved 
formidable enemies to the Romans. They sub- 
mitted to Scipio Afncanus in the 2nd Punic war, 
but the oppressions of the Roman governors led 
them to rebel, and for many years they success- 
fully defied the power of Rome. They were re- 
duced to submission on the capture of Numantia 
by Scipio Afncanus the younger (b. c. 134), but 
they again took up arms under Sertorius, and it 
was not till his death (72) that they began to adopt 
the Roman customs and language. 

Celtlci. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.— 2, A Celtic people 
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in Gallaecia near the promontory Nerium, which 
was called Celticum after them (C. Finisterre ). 

Cenaeum (Krjvouov fapov ; Raima or Litar), 
the N.W. promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther- 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

CenchrSae (KsyxP* 04 )* 1* The E. harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic gulf, important for the trade 
and commerce with the E. — 2. A town in Argolis, 
S. of Argos, on the road to Tegea. 

Cenom&ni, a powerful Gallic people,* originally 
a branch of the Aulerci, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the N. of Italy in the 
country of Bnxia, Verona, and Mantua, and ex- 
tended N. as far as the confines of Rhaetia. They 
were at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes 
of the Insubres, Boii, &c., and hence usually as- 
sisted the Romans in their wars with these people. 

Censorinus. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, assumed 
the purple at Bologna, a. d. 270, but was shortly 
afterwards put to death by his own soldiers. — 2. 
Author of a treatise entitled de Die Natali , which 
treats of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of the stars and genii upon his career, 
and discusses the various methods employed for 
the division and calculation of time. The book is 
dedicated to Q. Cerellius, and was composed a. d. 
238. A fragment de Meins and lost tracts de 
Accenitbus and de Geometria are ascribed to this 
Censorious. — Editions . By Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 
1743 ; by Gruber, Noremb 1805. 

Censorinus, Marclus. 1. C., son of C. Marcius 
Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (b. c. 356), was ori- 
ginally called Rutilus, and was the first member 
of the family who had the surname Censorinus. 
He was consul in b. c. 31 0, and conducted the war 
m Samnium. He was censor 294, and a second 
time 265, the only instance m which a person held 
the office of censor twice. — 2. L., consul 149, the 
first year of the third Punic war, conducted the 
war against Carthage with his colleague M\ Ma- 
nilius. — 3. C , one of the leaders of the Marian 
party, fought against Sulla in the battle near the 
Colline gate, was taken prisoner, and put to death 
by Sulla’s order. Censorinus was one of the ora- 
tors of his time, and versed m Greek literature. — 
4. L., a partizan of M. Antony, praetor 43, and 
consul 39.-5. C., consul b. c. 8, died m Asia 
a. n. 2, while in attendance upon C. Caesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. 

Centauri (KeVra vpoi), that is, the Bull-killers, 
were an ancient race, inhabiting Mount Pelion ra 
Thessaly. They led a wild and savage life, and 
are hence called (prjpis or Gripes in Homer. In 
later accounts they were represented as half-horses 
and half-men. Their origin is variously related. 
According to the most ancient account Centaurus, 
the offspring of Ixion and a cloud, begot the Hip- 
pocentaurs by mixing with Magnesian mares. From 
most accounts it would appear that the Centaurs 
and Hippocentaurs were originally regarded as two 
distinct classes of beings, although the name of 
Centaurs is applied to both by ancient as well as 
modem writers. The Centaurs are particularly 
celebrated in ancient story for their fight with the 
Lapithae, which arose at the marriage-feast of Pi- 
rithous. This fight is sometimes placed in con- 
nexion with a combat of Hercules with the Cen- 
taurs. It ended by the Centaurs being expelled 
from their country, and taking refuge on mount 
Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. Chiron is the 
i most celebrated among the Centaurs. [Chiron.] 

si 
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We know tel hunting the bull cm horseback was 
a national custom in Thessaly, and that the Thes- 
salians were celebrated rider*, Hence may have 
arisen the fable that the Centaurs were halfimen 
and half-horaes, just as the Americans, when they 
first saw a Spaniard on horseback, believed horse 
and man to be one being. The Centaurs were 
frequently represented in ancient works of art, and 
generally, as men from the head to the loins, while 
the remainder of the body is that of a horse with 
its 4 feet and tail. 

Centritefl (K errptrns : Bedlis ), a small river of 
Armenia, which it divided from the land of the 
Carduchi, N. of Assyria. It rises in the mountains 
S. of the Arsissa Palus ( L . Van), and flows into 
the Tigris. 

Centum&lus, Tulvius. 1 Cn., legate of the 
dictator M. Valerius Corvus b.c. 30 i ; consul 298, 
when he gained a victory over the Samnites ; and 
propraetor 295, when he defeated the Etruscans. 
— 2. Cn., consul 229, defeated the Illyrians sub- 
ject to the queen Teuta.— 3. Cn., curule aedile 
214 ; praetor 213, with Suessula as his province ; 
and consul 211; in the next year he was de- 
feated by Hannibal near Herdoma m Apulia, 
and was killed in the battle.— - 4. M., praetor ur- 
banus 192, superintended the preparations for the 
wax against Antiochus the Great. 

Centum Cellae ( Ctvtta Vecchia ), a sea-port town 
in Etruria, first became a place of importance under 
Trajan, who built a villa here and constructed an 
excellent harbour. It was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens in the 9th century, but was rebuilt on its 
ancient site, and was hence called Civita Vecchia. 

Centflripae (rd KtvrSpnra, at Kevroupnrai : 
K&rropnriuos, m Thuc. ol Ket'rSpnre^ Centuri- 
pfnus : Centorbi), an ancient town of the Siculi m 
Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road from 
Catana to Panormus, and not far from the river 
Symaethus ; in its neighbourhood a great quantity 
of corn was grown, and it became under the Ro- 
mans one of the most flourishing cities in the 
island. 

Ceos (K&or, Ion. Keos: K ribs, Ion. Krji'os, Cdis: 
Ze a), an island m the Aegean Sea, one of the Cy- 
clades, between the Attic promontory Sunium and 
the island Cythnus, celebrated for its fertile soil 
and its genial climate. It was inhabited by 
Ionians, and originally contained 4 towns, lulls, 
Carthaea, Coressus, and Poeeessa; but the two 
latter perished by an earthquake. Simonides was 
a native of lulls in Ceos, whence we read of the 
Ceae nmnera neniae, (Ilor. Carm. n. 1. 38.) 

CftphlUS (Kc(pa\4)), an Attic demus, on the 
right bank of the Erasmus, belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. 

C6phall§nfa (KttpaAArivla, K e<pct\rivia : K« <pa\- 
Xfa pi. K*<paWr}v€S ; CfepAo/owt'a), called by Ho- 
mer Same (2c£/*r?) or Samos (Xdpos), the largest 
island in the Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, contains 348 square 
miles. It is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Taphians, and to have derived its name from 
the mythical Cephalus. Even m Homer its 
inhabitants are called Cepballenes, and are the 
subjects of Ulysses: but the name Cephallenia 
first occurs in Herodotus. The island is very 
mountainous (iranraAo€<r<nj) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood a temple 
of Zeus, rises more than 4000 feet above the sea. 
CepbaBema was a tetrapolis, containing the 4 
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towns, Sams, Pale, Gbanh, and Pronl II 
never attained political importance. In the Per- 
sian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone men- 
tioned. In the Peloponnesian war Cephallenia 
surrendered to the Athenians. Same ventured to 
oppose the Romans, but was taken by M. Fulvius, 
b. c. 189. In modem times the island was for a 
long while m possession of the Venetians, but is 
now one of the 7 Ionian islands under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. 

ClphSloedXum (K c<pa\oldiov: Cephaloeditanus; 
Cefah or Cephalu ), a town on the N, coast of Si- 
cily in the territory of Himera. 

CSph&lus (K 4<pa\os). 1 Son of Hermes and 
Herse, was carried off by Eos (Aurora), who be- 
came by him the mother of Titlionus m Syria.—* 
2. Son of Deion and Diomede, and husband of 
Procris or Procne, daughter of Erechtheus, whom 
he tenderly loved. He was beloved by Eos, but 
as he rejected her advances from love to his wife, 
she advised him to try the fidelity of Procris. The: 
goddess then metamorphosed him into a stranger, 
and sent him with rich presents to his house. 
Procris was tempted by the brilliant presents to* 
yield to the stranger, who then discovered himself 
to be her husband, whereupon she fled in shame to 
Crete. Artemis made her a present of a dog and 
a spear, which were never to miss their object, and 
then sent her back to Cephalus in the disguise of 
a youth. In order to obtain this dog and spear, 
Cephalus promised to love the youth, who then 
made herself known to him as his wife Procns. 
This led to a reconciliation between them. Procns 
however still feared the love of Eos, and therefore 
jealously watched Cephalus when he went out 
hunting, hut on one occasion he killed her by acci- 
dent with the never-erring spear. A somewhat 
different version of the same story is given by 
Ovid. (Met. \ii. 685, seq.) Subsequently Cephas 
lus fought with Amphitryon against the Teleboans, 
upon the conquest of whom he was rewarded with 
the island which he called after his own name 
Cephallenia. — 3. A Syracusan, and father of the 
orator Lysias, came to Athens at the invitation of 
Pericles. He is one of the speakers m Plato’s 
Republic. — 4. An eminent Athenian orator of the 
Collytean demus, flourished b. c. 402. 

Cepheus (K rjQeus). 1. King of Ethiopia, son 
of Belus, husband of Cassiepeia, and father of 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars after his 
death. — 2. Son of Aleus and Nearea or Cleobule, 
one of the Argonauts. He was king of Tegea in 
Arcadia, and perished, with most of his Bons, in 
an expedition against Hercules. 

Cephisla or Cephistia (K^uria more correct 
than Kri^ncrtrla : K7j<picrte^s . Kivisia ), one of the 12 
Cecropian towns of Attica, and afterwards a demus 
belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, N. E. of Athena, 
on the W* slope of Mt. Pentelicus. 

Cephisodorus (Kti<picr6du>pos). 1. An Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, flourished b. c. 402. 
— 2. An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apology for Isocrates against Aristotle, 
entitled ai rrpbs *Apurr or 4 at) fantypaxjHti. 

CephisSdhtus (Kt)<Pi<t6$otos). 1. An Athenian 
general and oratoi, is mentioned on various occa- 
sions from b. c. 371 to 355.-2. An Athenian 
sculptor, whose sister was the first wife of Phocioo, 
flounshed 372. He belonged to that younger 
school of Attic artists, who had abandoned the 
stem and majestic beauty of Phidias, and adopted 
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ft more animated and graceful style.— 3. An Athe- 
nian sculptor, usually called the Younger, a son of 
the great Praxiteles, flourished 300. 

CephisSphoiL (K rj(pio’o<puv) 9 a friend of Euri- 
pides, is said not only to have been the chief actor 
in his dramas, but also to have aided him with his 
advice in the composition of them. 

Cephisus or Gephissns (Kt fiords, 

1. The chief river m Phocis and Boeotia, rises near 
Lilaea in Phocis, flows through a fertile valley in 
I Phocis and Boeotia, and falls into the lake Copais, 
which is hence called Cephisis in the Iliad (v. 709). 
[Copais.]— 2. The largest nver in Attica, rises 
m the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and flows past 
Athens on the W. into the Saronic gulf near Pha- 
lerum. 3. There was also a river of this name 
in Argolis, Salamis, Sicyonia, and Scyros. 

CSr (K bp), the personified necessity of death 
(K bp or K ijpes bavdroto). The Kfipes are de- 
scribed by Homer as formidable, dark, and hate- 
ful, heoause they carry off men to the joyless house 
of Hades. According to Hesiod, they are the 
daughters of Nyx (Night) and sisters of the 
Moerae, and punish men for their crimes. 

Ceramus (?) K ipapos Keramo\ a Dorian sea- 
port town on the N. side of the Cnidian Cherso- 
nesus on the coast of Cana, from which the Cera- 
mic gulf (b Kepafxeucbs k6\itos • Guff of Kos , or, 
Goffo di Stanco ) took its name. [Caria.] 

CSr&SUS (KepanoDs • Kepacrovvrtos : nr. Klicre- 
soun ), a flourishing colony of Sinope, on the coast 
of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name ; chiefly celebrated as the place from which 
Europe obtained both the cherry and its name. 
Lucullus is said to have brought back plants of the 
cherry with him to Rome, hut this refers probably 
only to some particular sorts, as the Romans seem 
to have had the tree much earlier — Cerasus fell 
into decay after the foundation of Phamacia (Khe- 
resoun). 

Cer&ta (rd Kcpara ), the Horns, a mountain on 
the frontiers of Attica and Megans. 

Ceraunli Montes (Kepavvia 6pr) : Khimara ), a 
range of mountains extending from the frontier 
of lllyricum along the coast of Epirus, derived their 
name from the frequent thunder-storms which oc- 
curred among them (uepavi/ds). These mountains 
made the coast of Epirus dangerous to ships. They 
were also called Acrocerauma, though this name 
was properly applied to the promontory separating 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas The inhabitants 
of these mountains were called Ceraumi. 

CerbSrus (Kepgepos), the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early as the 
Homeric poems, but simply as M the dog,” and 
without the name of Cerberus. (II. viii. 360, Od. 
xi. 623.) Hesiod calls him a son of Typhaon and 
Echidna, and represents him with 50 heads. Later 
writers describe him as a monster with only 3 
heads, with the tail of a serpent and with ser- 
pents round his neck. Some poets again call 
him many-headed or hundred- headed. The den 
of Cerberus is usually placed on the further side of 
the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the 
shades of the departed. 

Cercasdrum, or -us, or -esura (Kcpicdarapos 
Herod., Kepuecrovpa, Strab. : El- Arkus), a 
city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 
at the point where the river divided into its 3 
principal branches, the E. or Pelusiac, the W. or 
Canopic, and the N. between them. 
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Cftredtae or -ii (KepWTcu, probably the Cir* 
missions), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, beyond 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, on the E. coast of the 
Palus Maeotis ( Sea of Azov). 

Cercetlus, a mountain in Thessaly, part of the 
range of Pmdus. 

Cerclna and Cercinltis (K tpxlva, K eptemris: 
Karkenah Is., Randah and Gherba), 2 low islands 
off the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth of the 
Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and possessing 
a fine harbour. Cercina was the larger, and had 
on it a town of the same name. 

Cerclne (Kcpidvr)'. Kara-dagh), a mountain in 
Macedonia, between the Axius and Strymon, form- 
ing the boundary between Sintice and Paeonia. 

Cercinltis (KcpKiinrts), a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which this 
river flows. 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly on the lake 

Bobeis. 

Cerco, Q. Lut&tlus, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus, B. c. 241, in which year the first Punic 
war was brought to a close by the victory of C. 
Lutatius Catulus at the Aegates. Cerco, in con- 
junction with his colleague, subdued the Falisci 
or people of Falerii, who revolted from the Ro- 
mans. 

Cercopes (Kep/caircs), droll and thievjsh 
gnomes, robbed Hercules in his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to Om- 
phale, or killed, or set free again. Some placed 
them at Thermopylae (Herod, vn. 216) ; but the 
comic poem Cercopes , which bore the name of 
Homer, probably placed them at Oechalia m Eu- 
boea. Others transferred them to Lydia, or the 
islands called Pithecusae, which derived their 
name from the Cercopes who were changed into 
monkeys by Zeus for having deceived him. 

Cercops (K ep/ewrf/). 1. One of the oldest Orphic 
poets, also called a Pythagorean, was the author 
of an epic poem, “ on the descent of Orpheus to 
Hades.” — 2. Of Miletus, the contemporary and 
rival of Hesiod, is said to have been the author of 
an epic poem called Aegimius , which is also as- 
scribed to Hesiod. 

Cercyon (Kepjcrfwv), son of Poseidon or Hephae- 
stus, a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to death his 
daughter Alope, and killed all strangers whom he 
overcame in wrestling ; he was in the end con- 
quered and slain by Theseus. 

Cerdylltun (KepSuAiop), a small town in Mace- 
donia on the right hank of the Strymon, opposite 
Ampbipolis. 

CSrealis, PetiHus, served under Yettius Bola- 
nus, in Britain, a. d. 61 j was one of the generals 
who supported the claim of Vespasian to the em- 
pire, 69 ; suppressed the revolt of Civilis on the 
Rhine, 70 ; and was governor of Britain, 71, when 
he conquered a great part of the Brigantes. 

Cereatae, a town of the Henuci m Latium, be- 
tween Sora and Anagnia. 

CSres. [Demeter.] 

Cerilli (Cirella Vecchia ), a town in Brattiran on 
the coast, a little S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

Cerinthus (Kfjpiv&os), a town on the E. coast of 
Euboea, on the river Budorus. 

Cerne (K epurj), an island off the W. coast of 
Africa, to which the Phoenicians appear to have 
traded. Its position is uncertain, and Strabo even 
denied its existence. 

Ceron, a fountain in Histiaeotis in Thessaly, 
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said to have made all the sheep black which drank 

of it. 

Cerret&ni, an, Iberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, inhabited the modem Cerdagne in the 
Pyrenees, and were subsequently divided into the 
2 tribes of the Juliani and Augustam they were 
celebrated for their hams. 

Cersobleptes (K«/><roeAeVnjr),son of Cotys,king 
of Thrace, on whose death in n. c. 358 he inherited 
the kingdom in conjunction with Bensades and 
Amadocus, who were probably his brothers. As 
an ally of the Athenians Cersobleptes became in- 
volved in war with Philip, by whom he was fre- 
quently defeated, and was at length reduced to the 
condition of a tributary, 343. 

Cersus (K epaos: Mer1ces\ a river of Cilicia, 
flowing through the Pylae Syro-Ciliciae, into the E. 
side of the Gulf of Issus 

Certonlum ( Kcprdviov), a town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by Xenophon ( Anah . vn. 8. § 8). 
Cervidlus Scaevbla. [Scaevola.] 

Cffryx (K^pu|), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros, from whom the priestly family of 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin. 

Cestrus (K earrpus: Ak~su\ a considerable nvci 
of Pamphylia, flowing from the Taurus S.-wards 
into the Mediterranean. It was navigable in its 
lower course, at least as far as the city of Perge, 
which stood on its W. bank, 60 stadia (10 geog. 
miles) above its mouth. 

Cetei (K^Teiot), a people of Mysia, the old in- 
habitants of the country about Pergamus, mentioned 
by Homer ( Od . xi. 521). Their name is evidently 
connected with that of the river Cetiur. 

Cethegus, Cornelius, an ancient patrician 
family. They seem to have kept up an old fashion 
of wearing their aims bare, to which Horace 
alludes m the words cinctuti Cethcgi (Ais Foci. 
50) ; and Lucan (u. 543) describes the associate 
of Catiline thus, exsertique manus vesana Cethcgi. 
1. M., turulc aedile and pontifex maximus n c 
213; praetor 211, when he had the charge of 
Apulia , censor 209, and consul 204 In the next 
year he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal. He 
died 196. His eloquence was rated very high, so 
that Ennius gave hnn the name of Suada medulla , 
and Horace twice refers to him as an ancient au- 
thority for the usage of Latin woids ( Epist n. 2. 
116, Ars. Foct 50)— 2. C., commanded m Spain 
as proconsul 200; was aedile 199; consul 197, when 
he defeated the Insubrians and Cenomamans in 
Cisalpine Gaul ; and censor 194. — 3. P , curule 
aedile 187, praetor 185, and consul 181. The grave 
of Numa was discovered m his consulship. —4. 
X., consul 160, when he drained a part of the 
Pontine Marshes —5. P., a friend of Marius, pro- 
scribed by Sulla, 88, but in 83 went over to Sulla, and 
was pardoned. — 6. C., one of Catiline's crew, was 
a profligate from his early youth. When Catiline 
left Rome, 63, after Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus 
stayed behind under the orders of Lentulus. His 
charge was to murder the leading senators ; but 
the tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything being 
done. Cethegus was arrested and condemned to 
death with the other conspirators. 

Cetlus (K^t««>s), a small river of Mysia, flow- 
ing from the N. through the district of Elaitis, and 
falling into the Caicus close to Pergamus. 

Ceutrolles or Centrones, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 
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Ceyx (K^v|), king of Trachys, husband of 
Alcyone. His death is differently related. [Al- 
cyone.] He was the father of Hippasus, who fell 
fighting as the ally of Hercules. 

Chabdras. [Aborrhas.] 

Chabrlas (Xa€pias% a celebrated Athenian ge- 
neral. In B. c. 392 he succeeded Iphicrates in the 
command of the Athenian forces at Corinth. In 
388 he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus against the 
Persians, In 378 he was one of the commanders 
of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilaus, when he adopted for the first time that 
manoeuvre for which he became so celebrated, — 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards 
erected at Athens to Chabnas in this posture. In 
376 he gamed an important victory off Naxos over 
the Lacedaemonian fleet under the command of 
Polhs. In 361 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in rebel- 
lion against Persia. In 358 he was sent as the 
Athenian commander in Thrace, but was compelled 
by Chandemus to make a peace unfavourable to 
Athens. On the breaking out of the Social war in 
357, Chabrias commanded the Athenian fleet. At 
the siege of Chios he sailed into the haibour before 
the rest of the fleet, and, when his ship was dis- 
abled, he refused to save his life by abandoning it, 
and fell fighting. 

Chaerea, C. Cassias, tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which the em- 
peror Caligula was slain, a. d. 41. Chaerea was 
put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaerexnon (Xa.ip'huuv). 1. One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, flou- 
rished b. c. 380. He is erroneously called a comic 
poet by some writers. There arc 3 epigrams as- 
cribed to Chaeremon in the Greek Anthology. — 
2. Of Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher, chief libra- 
rian of the Alexandrian library, was afterwards 
called to Rome, and became the preceptor of Nero, 
m conjunction with Alexander of Aegae. He 
wrote a history of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets, and a grammatical work. Martial (xi. 
56) wrote an epigram upon him. 

ChaerSphon (XcupeQuv), a well-known disciple 
of Socrates, was banished by the Thirty tyrants, 
and returned to Athens on the restoration of demo- 
cracy, b. c. 403. He was dead when the trial of 
Socrates took place, 399. 

Chaeronea (Xatpffo'cm* Xaipuvevs : Capuma ), 
the Homeric Arne according to Pausanias, a town 
in Boeotia on the Cephisus near the frontier of 
Phocis, memorable for the defeat of the Athenians 
and the Boeotians in b.c. 338 by Philip, king of 
Macedon, and for Sulla’s victory over the army of 
Mithndates, 86. Chaeronea was the birthplace of 
Plutarch. Several remains of the ancient city are 
to be seen at Capuma, more particularly a theatre 
excavated m the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble 
lion (broken in pieces) which adorned the se- 
pulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the battle of 
Chaeronea. 

Chalaeum (Xd\aiov : XaXcuos), a port-town of 
the Locri Ozolae on the Crissaean gulf, on the fron- 
tiers of Phocis. 

Chalastra (XaXdarpa, in Herod. Xa.\(crrpr} : 
XaX aerr polos: Culacia ), a town in Mygdonia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius. 

1 ChalcS or -ae or -ia (XoXkt), XdX/eai , XaJucia : 
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Xa Xnaios or -fnj s : Charh\ an island of the Car- 
pathian sea, near Rhodes, with a town of the same 
name, and a temple of Apollo. 

Chalcedon (XoXktjSc^j/, more correctly, KaXx??- 
Xa\K7}li6vtos : Ckalkedon , Grk., Kadt-Kwi , 
Turk., Ru.), a Greek city of Bithyma, on the coast 
of the Propontis at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
nearly opposite to Byzantium, was founded by a 
colony from Megara m b. c. 685. After a long 
period of independence (only interrupted by its 
capture by the Persians and its recovery by the 
Athenians), it became subject to the kings of Bi- 
thynia. and suffered by the transference ot most of 
its inhabitants to the new city of Nicomedia (b. c. 
140). The Romans restored its fortifications, and 
made it the chief city of the province of Bithyma, 
or Pontica Pnma. After various fortunes under 
the empire, it was entirely destroyed by the Turks. 
— The fourth oecumenical council of the Church 
met here, a. d. 451. 

Chalcidice (XaXKi5boj), a peninsula in Mace- 
donia between the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs, 
runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged fork, termi- 
nating in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sitho- 
nia, and Acte or Athos. It derived its name 
from Chalcidian colonists. [Chalcis, No. 1.] 

Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher who lived 
probably in the 6th century of the Christian aera, 
translated into Latin the Timaeus of Plato, on 
which he likewise wrote a voluminous commentary. 
Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, and by Fa- 
bricius, Hamburg, 1718, at the end of the 2nd 
volume of the works of Hippolytus. 

Chalcioecus (Xa\KloiKos), “ the goddess of the 
brazen house,” a surname of Athena at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple which she had in that | 
city. 

Chalcis (XaX/cfy : XaX/aSeus-, Chalcidensis). 1. 

( Egripo or Negroponte ), the principal town of Eu- 
boea, situated on the narrowest part of the Euri- 
pus, and united with the mainland by abridge. It 
was a very ancient town, originally mnabited by 
Abantes or Curetes, and colonized by Attic Ionians 
under Cothus. Its flourishing condition at an early 
penod is attested by the numerous colonies which 
it planted in various parts of the Mediterranean. 
It founded so many cities m the peninsula m 
Macedonia between the Strymonic and Thermaic 
gulfs, that the whole peninsula was called Chalci- 
dice. In Italy it founded Cuma and m Sicily 
Naxos. Chalcis was usually subject to Athens 
during the greatness of the latter city, and after- 
wards passed into the hands of the Macedonians, 
Antiochus, Mithridates, and the Romans. It was 
a place of great military importance, as it com- 
manded the navigation between the N. and S. of 
Greece, and hence it was often taken and retaken 
by the different parties contending for the supre- 
macy in Greece. — The orator Isaeus and the poet 
Lycophron were born at Chalcis, and Aristotle died 
here. — 2. A town m Aetolia at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, 
and hence also called Ilypochalcis. — 3. ( Kmnesnn, 
Ru.), a city of Syria, m a fruitful plain, near the 
termination of the river Chalus ; the chief city of 
the district of Chalcidice, which lay to the E. of 
the Orontes.— -4. A city of Syria on the Belus, 
in the plain of Marsyas. 

Chalcocondyles, or, by contraction, Chalcon- 
dyles, Laonicus or Nicolaus, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, flourished a. d. 1 44C, and wrote a history of 
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the Turks and of the later period of the Byzantine 
empire, from the year 1298 down to the conquest 
of Corinth and the invasion of the Peloponnesus by 
the Turks in 1463, thus including the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453. Edited by Fabrot, Pans, 
165°. 

Chaldaea (Xa\8a(a : XaX5c uos\ in the narrower 
sense, was a province of Babylonia, about the lower 
course of the Euphrates, the border of the Arabian 
Desert, and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was 
intersected by numerous canals, and was extremely 
fertile. In a wider sense, the term is applied to 
the whole of Babylonia, and even to the Babylo- 
nian empire, on account of the supremacy which 
the Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon. [Babylon.] 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains 
N. of Mesopotamia ; and we have other statements 
respecting this people, from which it is very diffi- 
cult to deduce a clear view of their early history. 
The most probable opinion is, that their original 
seat was m the mountains of Armenia and Aur- 
distan , whence they descended into the plains of 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Respecting the Chal- 
daeans as the ruling class in the Babylonian mo- 
narchy, sec Babylon. 

Chains (XaAos : Koweilc ), a river of N. Syria, 
flowing S. past Beroea and Chalcis, and terminating 
in a marshy lake. 

Ch&ljrbes (Xa\vS es),a remarkable Asiatic people, 
about whom we find various statements in the 
ancient writers. They are generally represented, 
both m the early poetic legends, and in the his- 
torical period, as dwelling on the S. Bhore of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra and the Thermodon 
(and probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations W. of the 
Halys), and occupying tliemsehes m the working 
of iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes m the 
mountains on the borders of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia, who seem to be the same people that he 
elsewhere calls Chaldaeans ; and several of the 
ancient geographers regarded the Chalybes and 
Chaldaei as originally the same people. 

Chalybon (Xa\v6<6u- 0. T. Ilelbon), a consi- 
derable city of N. Syria, probably the same as 
Beroea. The district about it was called Chaly- 
bonitis. 

ChamaelBon (XcyiaiXcW), a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher of Heraclca on the Pontus, one of the imme- 
diate disciples of Aristotle, wrote works on several 
of the ancient Greek poets, and likewise on philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Chamavi, a people in Germany, who were com- 
pelled by the Roman conquests to change their 
abodes several times. They first appear m the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, but afterwards mi- 
grated E., defeated the Bructen, and settled be- 
tween the Weser and the Harz. At a latei time 
they dwelt on the Lower Rhine, and are men- 
tioned as auxiliaries of the Franks. 

Chafines (Xaom), a Pelasgian people, one of 
the 3 peoples which inhabited Epirus, were at an 
earlier period m possession of the whole of the 
country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the river Thyamis to the Acroccraunian pro- 
montory, which district was therefore called Chao- 
nia. By the poets Cltaomus is used os equivalent 
to Epirot. 

Chios (Xdos), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
previous to the creation of the world and out of 
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which the gods, men, and all things arose. Chaos 
was called the mother of Erebos and Nyx. 

Charadra (XapdZpa : XapaSpcuos). 1. A town 
in Phocis on the river Charadrus, situated on an 
eminence not far from Lilaea. — 2. A town in Epi- 
rus, N.W. of Ambracia. — 8. A town in Messe- 
nia, built by Pelops. 

Charadrus (Xdpatipos). 1* A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus. — 2. A small 
rim in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus. — « 8. A 
small river m Messenia, rises near Oechalia. 

Charaz (Xt£pa£), of Pergamus, an historian, 
wrote a work in 40 books, called ‘EXA^md, and 
another named Xpoinicd. 

Ch&rax (Xdpa£, i. c. a palisaded camp : Xapa- 
Ktfv&s)) the name of several cities, which took their 
origin from military stations. The most remarkable 
of them stood at the mouth of the Tigris. [Alex- 
andria, No. 4.] There were others, which only 
need a bare mention, in the Chersonesus Taurica, 
in N. Media, near Celaenae m Phrygia, in Corsica, 
and on the Great Syrtis in Africa, and a few more. 

Charazus (Xdpa£os) of Mytilene, son of Sca- 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell m love 
with Rhodopis. 

Chores ( Xdpys ). L An Athenian general, who 
for a long senes of years contrived by profuse cor- 
ruption to maintain his influence with the people, 
in spite of his very disreputable character. In 
B. c. 367 he was sent to the aid of the Phhasians, 
who were hard pressed by the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives, and he succeeded in relieving them. In 
the Social war, after the death of Chabrias, 356, 
be had the command of the Athenian fleet along 
with Iphicrates and Timotheus. His colleagues 
having refused, in consequence of a storm, to risk 
an engagement, Chares accused them to the people, 
and they were recalled. Bemg now left m the 
sole command, and being in want of money, he 
entered into the service of Artabazus, the revolted 
satrap of Western Asia, but was recalled by the 
Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III In 
the Olynthian war, 349, he commanded the merce- 
naries sent from Athens to the aid of Olynthus. In 
340 he commanded the force sent to aid Byzantium 
against Philip ; but he effected nothing, and was 
accordingly superseded by Phocion. In 338 he 
was one of the Athenian commanders at the battle 
of Chaeronea. When Alexander invaded Asia m 
334, Chares was living at Sigeum ; and in 333 he 
commanded for Darius at Mytilene.— 2. Of Myti- 
lene, an officer at the court of Alexander the Great, 
wrote a history of Alexander m 1 0 books. — 8. Of 
Lindus in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished b.c. 290. His chief 
work was the statue of the Sun, which, under the 
name of u The Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated 
as one of the 7 wonders of the world. Its height 
was upwards of 105 English feet, it was 12 years 
in erecting, and cost 300 talents. It stood at the 
entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, but there is no 
authority for the statement that its legs extended 
over the mouth of the harbour. It was overthrown 
and broken to pieces by an earthquake 56 years 
after its erection, B. c. 224. The fragments re- 
mained on the ground 923 years, till they were 
sold by the general of the caliph Othraan IV., to a 
Jew of Emesa, who carried them away on 900 
camels, a. d. 672. 

CMricles (XapiKki)*). 1 An Athenian dema- 
r a aha nf t>ip rnmmis- 
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sioners appointed to investigate the affair of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, b.c. 415 ; was one of 
the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 413 ; and 
one of the 30 tyrants on the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, 404. —2. An eminent physician at 
Rome, attended the emperor Tiberius. 

Chariclo (Xa piK\d>). 1. A nymph, daughter of 
Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, and mother of 
Carystus and Ocyroe. — 2. A nymph, wife of 
Eueres and mother of Tiresias. 

Charidemus (XaplSrjpos). L Of Oreus in 
Euboea, of mean origin, became the captain of a 
band of mercenaries, and served in this capacity 
under the Athenian generals Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus. He next entered the service of the satrap 
Artabazus, who had revolted against Artaxerxes 
III., and subsequently of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
whose daughter he married. On the murder of 
Cotys, 358, Charidemufe adhered to the cause of 
Ins son Cersobleptes, and on behalf of the latter 
carried on the struggle with the Athenians for the 
possession of the Chersonesus. In 349 he was 
appointed by the Athenians commander m the 
Olynthian war, hut next year was superseded and 
replaced by Chares.— 2. An Athenian, one of the 
orators whose surrender was required by Alexan- 
der m b. c. 335, after the destruction of Thebes, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Darius, by 
whose orders he was put to death, 333, shortly 
before the battle of Issus. 

Chanlaus, or Charillus ( Xapi\aos , XdpiWos ), 
king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, is said to have 
received his name from the general joy excited by 
the justice of his uncle Lycurgus when he placed 
him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal seat, and 
bade the Spartans acknowledge him for their king. 
He carried on war against Argos and Tegea ; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis- 
missed without ransom on giving a promise (which 
he did not keep), that the Spartans should abstain 
m future %om attacking Tegca. 

Ch&ns (Xdpis), the personification of Grace and 
Beauty. In the Iliad (xvm. 382) Charis is de- 
scnbed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite appears as the wife of Hephaes- 
tus, from which we may infer, if not the identity 
of Aphrodite and Chans, at least a close connection 
m the notions entertained about the 2 divinities. 
The idea of personified grace and beauty was at an 
early period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites oc- 
curs several times. — The Chantes , called Grattae 
by the Romans, are usually described as the 
daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. The names of 
the Chantes sufficiently express their character. 
They were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They are mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to every thing that delights and elevates 
gods and men. The gentleness and gracefulness 
which they impart to man’s ordinary pleasures are 
expressed by their moderating the exciting in- 
fluence of wine (Hor. Carm. lii. 19. 15), and by 
their accompanying Aphrodite and Eros. Poetry, 
however, is the art which is especially favoured 
by them, and hence they are the friends of the 
Muses, with whom they live together in Olympus. 
In early times the Chantes were represented 
dressed, but afterwards their figures were always 
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naked : specimens of both representations of the 
Cbarites are still extant. They appear unsuspi- 
cious maidens m the full bloom of life, and they 
usually embrace each other. 

CharisiuB. 1. Aurelius Arcadius, a Roman 
jurist, lived m the reign of Constantino the Great, 
and wrote 3 works, De Testibus, De Munenhus 
cwilibus , and De Officio Praefecii praeiono , all of 
which are cited in the Digest —2. Flavius Sosi- 
p&ter, a Latin grammarian, who flourished a. d. 
400, author of a treatise in 5 books, drawn up for 
the use of his son, entitled Instiiutiones Gramma - 
ticae, which has come down to us in a very im- 
perfect state. Edited by Putschius m Giamma- 
ticae Laimae Auctores Antigut, Hanov. 1605, and 
by Lindemann, m Corpus Grammat . Latin. Vetc- 
rum , Lips. 1840. 

Charites. [Charis.] 

Charlton (Xapirwp), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Cana, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 books, 
on the Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe. The 
name is probably feigned (from x^P 19 an d ’AcppoSt- 
n?), as the time and position of the author cer- 
tainly are. lie represents himself as the secretary 
of the orator Athenagoras, evidently referring to 
the Syracusan orator mentioned by Thucydides 
(vi. 35, 36) as the political opponent of Hermo- 
crates. Nothing is known respecting the real life 
-or the time of the author ; but he probably did not 
live earlier than the 5th century after Christ. 
Edited by D’OrviUe, 3 vols. Amst 1750, with a 
valuable commentary ; reprinted with additional 
notes by Beck, Lips. 1783. 

Charmande (Xapp&rbr): nr. Haditha or Hit), 
a great city of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates. 

Charmides (XapjuiSrjs). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Cntias, and uncle by the 
mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him m the 
dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. In b c. 404 he was one of the Ten, and 
was slain fighting against Thrasybulus at the Pi- 
raeus.— 2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a 
friend of Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with 
whom he is said by some to have been the founder 
of a 4th Academy. He flourished b. c. 100. 

Charon (Xdpoop), 1. Son of Erebos, conveyed 
in his boat the shades of the dead across the rivers 
of the lower world. For this service he was paid 
with an obolus or danace, which com was placed 
in the mouth of every corpse previous to its burial. 
He is represented as an aged man with a dirty 
beard and a mean dress. — 2. A distinguished 
Theban, concealed Pelopidas and his fellow-con- 
spirators in his house, when they returned to 
Thebes with the view of delivering it from the 
Spartans, b.c. 379.-3. An historian of Lampsacus, 
flourished b. c. 464, and wrote works on Aethiopia, 
Persia, Greece, &c., the fragments of which are 
collected by Muller, Fragm, Histor . Grace. Paris, 
1841. 

Charondas (Xotpc6i'8ar), a lawgiver of Catana, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities of 
dhalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His date 
is uncertain. He is said by some to have been a 
disciple of Pythagoras ; and he must have lived 
before the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, 
B. c. 494—476, for the Rhegians used the laws of. 
Charondas till they were abolished by Anaxilaus. 
The latter feet sufficiently refutes the common ac- 
count that Charondas drew up a code of laws for 
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Thurii, since this city was not founded till 443. A 
tradition relates that Charondas one day forgot to 
lay aside his sword before he appeared m the as- 
sembly, thereby violating one of his own laws, and 
that on being reminded of this by a citizen, he 
exclaimed, “By Zeus, I will establish it,” and 
immediately stabbed himself. The laws of Cha- 
rondas were probably in verse. 

Chlrops (Xdpoip). I. A chief among the Epi- 
rots, sided with the Romans m their war with 
Philip V., b.c. 198.— 2. A grandson of the above. 
He received his education at Rome, and after his 
return to his own country adhered to the Roman 
cause ; but he is represented by Polybius as a 
monster of cruelty. He died at Brundisram, 157. 

Charybdis [Scylla.] 

Chasuari, or Ghasiiarli, or Chattu&rli, a people 
of Germany, allies or dependents of the Cherusci. 
Their position is uncertain They dwelt N. of the 
Chatti ; and in later times they appear between 
the Rhine and the Maas as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti [ Catti. ] 

Chauci or Cauci, a powerful people in theN.E. 
of Germany between the Amisia ( Ems ) and the 
Albis (Elbe), divided by the Visurgis ( Weser), 
which flowed through their territory into Majores 
and Mmores, the former W. and the latter E. of 
the river. They are described by Tacitus as the 
noblest and the justest of the German tribes. They 
formed an alliance with the Romans a. d. 5, and 
assisted the latter in their wars against the Che- 
rusci ; hut this alliance did not last long. They 
were at war with the Romans m the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero, but were never subdued. They 
arc mentioned for the last time m the 3rd century, 
when they devastated Gaul, but their name sub- 
sequently became merged m the general name of 
Saxons. 

Chelidon, the mistress of C. Verres, often men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

ChaLidSnis (XeX ibopls), wife of Cleonymus, to 
whom she proved unfaithful m consequence of a 
passion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I. 

ChelidSnlae Insulae (X*\tbopiai prjo-oi: Kite - 
lidont ), a group of 5 (Strabo only mentions 3) 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shallows, 
off the promontory called Hiera or Chelidoma 
(Khelvdoni) on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Chelonatas (XeXwpdrra ? : C Tomese), a pro- 
montory m Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Chemmis aft. Fanopfilis (X4j u/xts, Tlavdwotos: 
Xffiplrrjs : EJchmtm , Ru.), a great city of the 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the 
Nile, celebrated for its manufactures of linen, its 
stone*quarries, and its temples of Pan and Perseus. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Nonnus. 

Chendbosoia (XrjvoSocrKla : Kasecs-Said . Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile, opposite Diospohs Parva. 

Cheops (Xeoip), an early king of Egypt, godless 
and tyrannical, reigned 50 years, and built the 
first and largest pyramid by the compulsory labour 
of his subjects. 

Chephren (X«4>pV), king of Egypt, brother and 
successor of Cheops, whose example of tyranny he 
followed, reigned 56 years, and built the second 
pyramid. The Egyptians so hated the memory of 
these brothers, that they called the pyramids, not 
by their names, but by that of Philition, a shepherd 
who at that time fed his flocks near the place. 

M 4 
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Oherslphron (Xejxrty pw) or Ctesiphon, an 
architect of Cnossus in Crete, in conjunction with 
his son Metagenes, built, or commenced building, 
the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus. He flou- 
rished b. c. 560. 

Chersfaesus (XepffSPTitros, Ati Xtty6vr}<ros), 
** a land-island,” that is, “a peninsula” (from 
Xtytros “land” and vrjaos “island”). 1. Ch. 
Thracica ( Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of Gal- 
lipoli), usually called at Athens “ The Chersone- 
8us” without any distinguishing epithet, the narrow 
■lip of land, 420 stadia in length, running between 
the Hellespont and the Gulf of Melas, and con- 
nected with the Thracian mainland by an isthmus, 
which was fortified by a wall, 36 stadia across, 
near Cardia. The Chersonese was colonized by 
the Athenians under Miltiades, the contemporary 
of Pisistratus.— 2. Taurica or Scythioa {Crimea), 
the peninsula between the Pontus Euxinus, the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and the Palus Maeotis, united 
to the mainland by an isthmus 40 stadia in width. 
The ancients compared this peninsula with the 
Peloponnesus both m form and size. It produced 
a great quantity of com, which was exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. The E. part 
of the peninsula was called T pvx^V or the Rugged 
(Herod, iv. 99). Respecting the Greek kingdom 
established m this country see Bosporus. — There 
was a town on the S. coast of this peninsula called 
Chersonesus, founded by the inhabitants of the 
Pontic Heraclga, and situated on a small peninsula, 
called v fwcpb Xep. to distinguish it from the 
larger, of which it formed a part. — 3. Cimbrica 
(Jutland.) See Cimbri. — 4. ( C . Chersomsi ), a 
promontory in Argolis between Epidaurus and 
Troczen. — 5. (Chersoneso), a town in Crete on the 
Prom. Zephyrium, the harbour of Lyctus in the 
interior. 

Cherusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes of 
ancient Germany. The limits of their territory 
cannot be fixed with accuracy, since the an- 
cients did not distinguish between the Cherusci 
proper and the nations belonging to the league of 
which the Cherusci were at the head. The Che- 
rusci proper dwelt on both sides of the Visurgis 
(Weser), and their territories extended to the Harz 
and the Elbe. They were originally m alliance 
with the Romans, but they pubsequently formed a 
powerful league of the German tribes for the pur- 
pose of expelling the Romans from the country, 
and under the chief Armmius they destroyed the 
army of Yarus and drove the Romans beyond the 
Rhine, a. d. 9. In consequence of internal dissen- 
sions among the German tribes the Cherusci soon 
lost their influence. Their neighbours the Catti 
succeeded to their power. 

Cheslum (Xii<riov), a promontory of Samos, 
with a temple of Artemis, who was worshipped 
here under the surname of Xrjoiar. Near it was 
a little river Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
same name. 

Chlldn (Xet'Awv, XiAcuv), of Lacedaemon, son of 
Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, flourished 
b. c. 590. It is said that he died of joy when his 
son gamed the prize for boxing at the Olympic 
games. The institution of the Ephoralty is erro- 
neously ascribed by some to Chilon. 

Chimaera (Xlpxupa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, the 
hind part that of a dragon, and the middle that of 
a goat. According to Hesiod, she was a daughter 
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of Typhoon and Echidna, and had 3 heads, one «f 
each of the 3 animals before mentioned. She made 
great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding countries, 
and was at length killed by Bellerophon. Virgil 
places her together with other monsters at the en- 
trance of Orcus. The origin of the notion of this 
fire-breathing monster must probably he sought for 
in the volcano of the name of Chimaera near Pha- 
selis, in Lycia. In the works of art recently dis- 
covered in Lycia, we find several representations 
of the Chimaera in the simple form of a species of 
lion still occurring m that country. 

Chlmerlon, a promontory and harbour of Thes- 
protia m Epirus. 

Chion (Xtcov), of Heraclea on the Pontus, a die- 
ciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the tyrant 
of his native town, and was m consequence killed, 
B. c. 353. There are extant 13 letters which are 
ascribed to Chion, but which are undoubtedly of 
later origin. Edited by Coberus, Lips, and Dresd. 
1765, and by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, 
Lips. 1816. 

Chlone (Xiirrj), 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Poseidon the mother of En- 
molpus. — 2. Daughter of Daedahon, beloved by 
Apollo and Hermes, gave birth to twins, Autolycus 
and Philammon, the former a son of Hermes and 
the latter of Apollo. She was killed by Artemis 
for having compared her beauty to that of the 
goddess. 

Chionldes (Xuevlhris and Xiovifys), an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, flourished b c. 460, and 
was the first poet who gave the Athenian comedy 
that iorm which it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes. 

Chios (X'los : X?os, Chius : Grk. Kho, Ital. 
Scio, Turk. Saki-Andassi , i. e. Mastic -island), one 
of the largest and most famous islands of the 
Aegean, lay opposite to the peninsula of Clazomenae, 
on the coast of Ionia, and was reckoned at 900 
stadia ( 90 geog. miles) in circuit. Its length from 
N. to S. is about 30 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 10, and the width of the strait, which divides 
it from the mainland, about 8. It is said to have 
borne, in the earliest times, the various names of 
Aethalia, Macns, and Pityusa, and to have been 
inhabited by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. 
It was colonized by the Iomans at the time of their 
great migration, and became an important member 
of the Ionian league ; but its population was mixt. 
It remained an independent and powerful maritime 
state, under a democratic form of government, till 
the great naval defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, b. c. 494, after which the Chians, who 
had taken part m the fight with 1 00 ships, were 
subjected to the Persians, and their island was laid 
waste and their young women carried off into sla- 
very. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios 
from the Persian yoke, and it became a member 
of the Athenian league, in which it was for a long 
time the closest and most favoured ally of Athens ; 
but an unsuccessful attempt to revolt, m 412, led to 
its conquest and devastation. It recovered its in- 
dependence, with Cos and Rhodes, in 358, and 
afterwards shared the fortunes of the other states 
of Ionia.-— Chios is covered with rocky mountains, 
clothed with the richest vegetation. It was cele- 
brated for its wine, which was among the best 
known to the ancients, its figs, gum-mast^c, and 
other natural products, also for its marble and 
pottery, and for the beauty of its women, t|nd the 
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luxurious life of its inhabitants. — Of all the states 
which aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by the 
ancients to have the best claim ; and it numbered 
among its natives the tragedian Ion, the historian 
Theopompus, the poet Theocritus, and other emi- 
nent men. Its chief city, Chios (Khto), stood on 
the E. side of the island, at the foot of its highest 
mountain, Pelinaeus : the other principal places in 
it were Posidium, Phanae, Notium, Elacus, and 
Leucomum. 

Chirisophus (Xtiptootpos), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in his ex- 
pedition against his brother Artaxerxes, b. c. 401. 
After the battle of Cunaxa and the subsequent 
arrest of the Greek generals, Chirisophus was ap- 
pointed one of the new generals, and m conjunction 
with Xenophon had the chief conduct of the re- 
treat. 

Chiron (Xelpu y), the wisest and justest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra, and hus- 
band of Nais or Chariclo, lived on mount Pelion. 
He was instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and 
was renowned for his skill m hunting, medicine, 
music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. All 
the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as 
Peleus, Achilles, Diomedes, &c., arc described as 
the pupils of Chiron in these arts. His friendship 
with Peleus, who was his grandson, is particularly 
celebrated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and he 
also restored to him the sword which Acastus had 
concealed. Chiron further informed him m what 
manner he might gain possession of Thetis, who 
was destined to marry a mortal. Hercules, too, 
was his friend ; but one of the poisoned arrows ot 
this hero was nevertheless the cause of his death. 
While fighting with the other Centaurs, one of the 
poisoned arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, who, 
although immortal, would not live any longer, and 
gave his immortality to Prometheus. According 
to others, Chiron, m looking at one of the arrows, 
dropped it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars. 

Chitone (Xituvt)), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived either from the Attic demus of Chitone, or 
because the goddess is represented with a short 
chiton. 

ChlSe (XA 6r)\ the Blooming, a surname of De- 
meter as the protectress of the green fields : hence 
Sophocles ( Oed . Col. 1600) calls her Atjp'fjTrjp 
etfxAoos. 

Chloris (XKwpis). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and Niobe : she and her brother Amyclas 
were the only children of Niobe not killed by 
Apollo and Artemis. She is often confounded with 
No. 2.-2. Daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, 
wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother of 
Nestor. — 8. Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of 
flowers, identical with the Roman Flora. 

Chbarene (Xoaprjv-fi), a fertile valley in the W. 
of Parthia, on the borders of Media, between 2 
ranges of the Caspii M. 

Choaspes (Xodcnrris). 1. ( Kerah> or Kara-Su ), 
a river of Susiana, falling into the Tigris. Its 
water was so pure that the Persian kings used to 
carry it with them in silver vessels, when on fo- 
reign expeditions. It is wrongly identified by 
some geographers with the Eulaeus.— 2. ( Atlock ), 
a river in the Paropamisus, falling into the Cophes 
(Cabul), apparently identical with the Suastus of 
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Ptolemy and the Guraeus of Arrian ; and if so the 
Choes of Arrian is probably the Kama • but the 
proper naming of these rivers is very difficult 

Choer&des (Xoipcttes), two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentum. 

Choerflus (XoiplKos or XolpiWos). 1. Of Athens, 
a tragic poet, contemporary with Thespis, Phryni- 
chus, and Aeschylus, exhibited tragedies for 40 
years, b. c. 523 — 483, and gained the prize 13 
times. — 2. Of Samos, the author of an epic poem 
on the Persian wars ; the chief action of the poem 
appears to have been the battle of Salamis. He 
was bom about 470, and died at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, consequently not 
later than 399, which was the last year of Ar- 
chelaus. —3. Of Iasos, a worthless epic poet in 
the train of Alexander the Great, is said to have 
received from Alexander a gold stater for every 
verse of his poem. (Hor. Ep. n, 1. 232, Art , 
Pott. 357.) 

Choes. [Choaspes, No. 2.] 

Chollidae (XoWuSai or XoWlSai: XoWtltiris 
a demus m Attica belonging either to the 
tribe Leontis or Acamantis. 

Chonla (Xwria), the name in early times of a 
district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by the Chones 
(Xwm), an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
name from the town of Chone ( Xuwj ). Chonia 
appears to have included the S. E. of Lucama and 
the whole of the E. of Bruttium as far as the pro- 
montory Zcphyrmm. 

Chorasmii (Xwpdapuoi), a people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a branch of the 
Sacae or Massagetae. 

Chosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaces 
xxv.] — 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

Chrysa or -e (Xpucra, -rj), a city on the coast of 
the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of Apollo 
Smmtheus ; celebrated by Homer, but destroyed 
at an early period, and succeeded by another city 
of the same name, on a height fuither fiom the sea, 
near Hamaxitos. This second city fell into decay 
m consequence of the removal of its inhabitants to 
Alexandria Troas. 

Chrysantas (Xpvardv ra$), described by Xeno* 
phon m the Cyropaedla as a brave and wise Persian, 
high in the favour of Cyrus, who rewarded him 
with the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Chrysaor ( Xpucrdup ). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Medusa, husband of Callirrhoe, and father of Ge- 
ryones and Echidna.— 2. The god with the golden 
sword, a surname of several divinities, as Apollo, 
Artemis, and Demeter. 

Chrysas (Xpva as), a small river m Sicily, an 
affluent of the Symaethus, was worshipped as a god 
in Assorus, m the neighbourhood of which there 
was a Fanum Ckrysae. 

Chryseis (Xpvo-rjtr), daughter of Chryses, priest 
of Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner by Achilles 
at the capture of Lymessus or the Hypoplacian 
Thebe, In the distribution of the booty she was 
given to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came 
to the camp of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, 
but was repulsed by Agamemnon with harsh 
words. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague into the 
camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged 
to restore her to her father to appease the anger of 
the god. Her proper name was Astynome. 

Chrises. [Chryseis.] 

Chrysippus (Xpvartinros), X. Son of Pelops and 
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Axioche, was hated by his step-mother Hippoda- 
mla, who induced her sons Atreus and Thv- 
estes to kill him. — 2. A Stoic philosopher, son of 
Apollonius of Tarsus, bom at Soli m Cilicia, b c 
280. When young, he lost his paternal property, 
and went to Athens, where he became the disciple 
of the Stoic Cieanthes. Disliking the Academic 
scepticism, he became one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the principle, that knowledge is at- 
tainable and may be established on certain founda- 
tions. Hence, though not the founder of the Stoic 
school, he was the first person who based its doc- 
trines on a plausible system of reasoning, so that it 
was said, “ if Chrysippus had not existed, the 
Porch could not have been.” He died 207, aged 
78. He possessed great acuteness and sagacity, 
and his industry was so great, that he is said to 
have seldom written less than 500 lines a-day, 
and to have left behind him 705 works. — 3. Of 
Cmdos, a physician, sometimes confounded with 
the Stoic philosopher, but he lived about a cen- 
tury earlier. He was son of Enneus, and pupil 
of Eudoxus of Cnidos : his works, which are not 
now extant, are quoted by Galen. 

Chrysbo5ras, the “ Golden Horn,” the promon- 
tory on which part of Constantinople was built. 

Chrysdgflnue, L. Cornelius, a favourite frecd- 
roan of Sulla, and a man of profligate character, 
was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, whom Cicero 
defended, b. c. 80. 

Chrys6p51is (Xpvtr6iro\ts : Scutari ), a fortified 
place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at 
the spot where the Bosporus was generally crossed. 
It was originally the port of Chalcedon. 

ChrysorrhSas (Xpvcrofipdas : Barrada), also 
called Bacrdmes, a river of Coele-Syria, flowing 
from the E side of Anti-Libanus, past Damascus, 
into a lake now called Bahr-el-Mcrj 

ChrysostSmus, Joannes (XpwotWo/uoy, gol- 
den-mouthed, so sumamed from the power of his 
eloquence), usually called St. Chrysostom, was 
bom at Antioch, of a noble family, a. d. 347 He 
received instruction in eloquence from Libanius; 
and after being ordained deacon (381) and pres- 
byter (386) at Antioch, he became so celebrated 
as a preacher that lie was chosen archbishop of 
Constantinople, on the death of Nectanus, 397. 
Chrysostom soon gave great offence at Constan- 
tinople by the simplicity of his mode of living, 
by the Btemness with which he rebuked the im- 
morality of the higher classes, and by the severity 
which he showed to the worldly-minded monks 
and clergy. Among his enemies was the empress 
Eudoxia; and they availed themselves of a dis- 
pute which had arisen between Chrysostom and 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, to accuse 
Chrysostom of Origenism, and to obtain his depo- 
sition by a synod held at Chalcedon m 403. But 
the same causes which had brought on Chrysostom 
the hatred of the higher orders had made him the 
idol of the people. A few days after he had left 
the city an earthquake happened, which the en- 
raged people considered as a proof of the divine 
auger at his banishment Eudoxia, fearing a po- 
pular insurrection, recalled him, but 2 months after 
ms return he again excited the anger of the em- j 
press, and was banished a second time to the 
desolate town of Cucusus, on the borders of Isauria 
and Cilicia. He met with much sympathy from 
Other churches, and his cause was advocated by 
Innooent, bishop of Rome; but all this excited 
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jealousy at Constantinople, and he was ordered to 
be removed to Pity us in Pontus. He died on the 
journey at Comana in Pontus, 407, in the 60th 
year of his age. His bones were brought hack to 
Constantinople in 438, and he received the honour 
of canonization. His works are most voluminous. 
They consist of: 1. Homilies, Sermons on different 
parts of Scripture and points of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 2. Commentaries on the Scriptures. 3. Epis- 
tles. 4. Treatises on various subjects, e. g. the 
Priesthood, Providence, &c. 5. Liturgies. The 
best edition of his works is by Montfaucon, Paris, 
1718-38, 13 vols fo. 

Chthdnlus (X66vtos) and Chthonla (X06vta) 9 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the lower 
world (from x&tf*', “ the earth,”) as Hades, Hecate, 
Demeter, Persephone, &c. 

Chytri (Xvrpoi). 1. (Chylri), a town in Cy- 
prus on the road from Ceryma to Salamis. — 2. 
Warm springs at Salamis. 

Ci&ca, a border fortress of the Romans, in Lesser 
Armenia. 

Cibalae or Gib&lis, a town in Pannoma on the 
lake Hiulcas between the Dravus and Savus, near 
which Constantine gained a decisive victory over 
Licmius, a. d. 314 : the birth-place of Valentiman 
and Gratian. 

Cibotus. [Alexandria, No. 1 ; Apamea, 

No. 3.] 

Cftbyra (K iSvpa : KiSvpirrjs : Cibyrata). 1. 
Magna ( 7 / peydk-n : Buruz or Arondon « Ru.), a 
great city of Phrj gia Magna, m the fertile district 
of Milyas, on the borders of Caria, said to have 
been founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s time, 4 
native dialects were 6poken in it, besides Greek, 
namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisidians, the 
Milyae, and the Solymi. Under its native prmces, 
the city ruled over a large district called Cibyrfitis 
(K iGvpans), and could send into the field an army 
of 30,000 men. In b. c. 83, it was added to the 
Roman empire, and was made the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus. After being nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, it was restored by Tiberius, 
under the names of Caesarea and Civitas Cibyratica. 
The city was very celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron.— 2 . Parva (K /x iKpd : Ibura), 
a city of Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

C. Cicereius, secretary of the elder Scipio Afri- 
canus, was a candidate for the praetorship, b. c. 
] 74, along with Scipio’s son, but resigned m favour 
of the latter. He was praetor m the following 
year, and conquered the Corsicans, but was refused 
a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent to the Illynan king, Gentius ; 
and in 168 he dedicated on the Alban mount a 
temple to Juno Moneta. 

Cicero, Tullius. 1 M., grandfather of the orator, 
lived at his native town Arpinum, which received 
the full Roman franchise mB.c. 188. — 2. 1L, 
son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and died 64. 
— 3. L., brother of No. 2, was a friend of M. 
Antonius the orator. — 4. I., son of No. 3, school- 
fellow of the orator, died 68, much regretted by 
his cousin. — 5. M., the orator, eldest son of No. 
2 and Helvia, was bom on the 3rd of January, 
B. c. 106, at the family residence m the vicinity of 
Arpinum. He was educated along with his brother 
Quintus, and the two brothers displayed such ap- 
titude for learning that his father removed with 
them to Rome, where they received instruction 
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from the best teachers in the capital. One of their 
most celebrated teachers was the poet Archias of 
Antioch. After receiving the manly gown (91) 
the young Marcus was placed under the care of 
Q. Mucins Scaevola, the augur, from whom he 
learnt the principles of jurisprudence. In 89 he 
served his 1st and only campaign under Cn. Pom- 
pems Strabo m the Social war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, Cicero identified 
himself with neither party, but devoted his time to 
the study of law, philosophy, and rhetoric. He 
received instruction m philosophy from Phaedrus 
the Epicurean, Philo, the chief of the New Aca- 
demy, and Diodotus the Stoic, and in rhetoric from 
Molo the Rhodian. Having cnrefully cultivated 
his powers, Cicero came forward as a pleader m 
the forum, as soon as tranquillity was restored by 
the final overthrow of the Marian party. His first 
extant speech was delivered m 81, when he was 
26 years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next 
year (80) he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a favourite 
freedman of Sulla. Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero 
went to Greece, ostensibly for the improvement of 
his health, which was very delicate, but perhaps 
because he dreaded the resentment of Sulla. lie 
first went to Athens, where he remained 6 months, 
Studying philosophy under Antioclius of Ascalon, 
and rhetoric under Demetrius Syrus ; and here he 
made the acquaintance of Pomponius Atticus, who 
remained his firm friend to the close of his life. 
Prom Athens he passed over to Asia Minor, re- 
ceiving instruction from the most celebrated rhe- 
toricians m the Greek cities of Asia ; and finally 
passed some time at Rhodes (78), where he once 
more placed himself under the care of Molo. After 
an absence of 2 years, Cicero leturned to Rome 
(77), with his health firmly established and his 
oratorical powers greatly improved. He again came 
forward as an orator m the forum, and soon obtained 
the greatest distinction. His success in the forum 
paved for him the way to the high offices of state 
In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily under Sex. Pedu- 
caeus, praetor of Lilybaeum, and discharged the 
duties of his office with an integrity and impar 
tiality which secured for him the affections of the 
provincials. He returned to Rome in 74, and for 
the next 4 years was engaged in pleading causes 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeachment 
of Verres, and in 69 he was curule aedile. In 
66 he was praetor, and while holding this office he 
defended Cluentius in the speech still extant, and 
delivered his celebrated oration m favour of the 
Mamlian law, which appointed Pompey to the 
command of the Mithridatic war. Two years 
afterwards he gained the great object of his ambi- 
tion, and although a novus homo was elected consul 
with C. Antonius as a colleague. He entered upon 
the office on the 1st of January, 63. Hitherto 
Cicero had taken little part in the political strug- 
gles of his time. As far as he had interfered m 
public affairs, he had sided with the popular party, 
which had raised him to power ; but he appears 
never to have had any real sympathy with that 
party ; and as soon as he had gained the highest 
offiee in the state he deserted his former friends, 
and connected himself closely with the aristocracy. 
The consulship of Cicero was distinguished by the 
ontbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, which was 
suppressed and finally crushed by Cicero's pru- 
dence and energy. [Catilina.] For this service 
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Cicero received the highest honours ; he was ad- 
dressed as “ father of his country,” and thanks- 
givings in his name were voted to the gods. Rut 
as soon as he had laid down the consulship, the 
friends of the conspirators, who had been con- 
demned to death by the senate, and whose sen- 
tence had been carried into execution by Cicero, 
accused him loudly of having put Roman citizens 
to death illegally. Cicero hail clearly been guilty 
of a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
Roman constitution, which declared, that no citizen 
could be put to death until sentenced by the whole 
body of the people assembled in the comitia. 
Cicero’s enemies were not slow in availing them- 
selves of this vulnerable point The people, whose 
cause he had deserted, soon began to show unequi- 
vocal signs of resentment against him. Shortly 
aftei wards (62) he mortally offended Clodius by 
bearing witness against him, when the latter was 
accused of a violation of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea. Clodius vowed deadly vengeance against 
Cicero. To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, was 
then elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune 
(58) brought forward a bill, interdicting from fire 
and water (i. e. banishing) any one who should 
be found to have put a Roman citizen to death 
untried. The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, left Cicero to his fate ; and despairing of 
offering any successful opposition to the measure 
ot Clodius, Cicero voluntarily retired from Rome 
before it was put to the vote, and crossed over to 
Greece. lie took up lus residence at Thessalonica 
m Macedonia. Here he gave way to unmanly 
despair ; and his letters during this period are 
filled with groans, sobs, and tears. Meanwhile 
his friends at Rome had not deserted him ; and, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of Clo- 
dius, they obtained his recall from banishment in 
the course of next year. In August, 57, Cicero 
landed at Brundisium, and in September he was 
again at Rome, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished honour. Taught by experience Cicero 
would no longer join the senate in opposition to 
the triumvirs, and retired to a great extent from 
public life. In 52 he was compelled much against 
lus will to go to the East as governor of Cilicia. 
Here he distinguished himself by his integrity and 
impartial administration of justice, but at the same 
time made himself ridiculous by the absurd vanity 
which led him to assume the title of imperator and 
to aspire to the honours of a triumph on account of 
his subduing some robber tribes in his province. 
He returned to Italy towards the end of 50, and 
arrived m the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th 
of January 49, just as the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey broke out. After long hesitating 
which side to join, he finally determined to throw 
in his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece 
m June. After the battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero 
abandoned the Pompeian party and returned to 
Brundisium, where he lived m the greatest anxiety 
for many months, dreading the vengeance of Cae- 
sar. But his fears were groundless : he was not 
only pardoned by Caesar, but, when the latter 
landed at Brundisium in September, 47, he greeted 
Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and 
allowed him to return to Rome. Cicero now re- 
tired into privacy, and during the next 3 or 4 years 
composed the greater part of his philosophical and 
rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 
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K March, 44, again brought Cicero into pub- 
' He put himself at the head of the repub- 
frty, and in his Philippic orations attacked 
* M. Antony with unmeasured vehemence. But 
this proved his ruin. On the formation of the 
triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus (27th of November, 43), Cicero’s name was in 
the list of the proscribed. Cicero was warned of 
his danger while at his Tusculan villa, and em- 
barked at Antium, intending to escape by sea, but 
was driven by stress of weather to Circeii, from 
whence he coasted along to Formiae, where he 
landed at his villa. From Formiae his attendants 
carried him in a litter towards the shore, but were 
overtaken by the soldiers before they could reach 
the coast. They were ready to defend their mas- 
ter with their lives, but Cicero commanded them 
to desist, and stretching forward called upon his 
executioners to strike. They instantly cut off his 
head and hands, which were conveyed to Rome, 
and, by the orders of Antony, nailed to the Ros- 
tra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December, 43, 
and at the time of his death had nearly completed 
his 64th year. — By his first wife Terentia Cicero 
had 2 children, a daughter Tullia, whose death 
in 45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a son 
Marcus. [No. 7 ] His wife Terentia, to whom 
he had been united for 30 years, he divorced in 
46, m consequence, it would appear, of some dis- 
putes connected with pecuniary transactions ; and 
soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy 
maiden, Publilia, his ward, but, as might have 
been anticipated, found little comfort in this new 
alliance, which was speedily dissolved. — As a 
statesman and a citizen Cicero cannot command 
our respect. He did good service to his country 
by the suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline ; 
but this was almost the only occasion on which he 
showed vigour and decision of character. His own 
letters condemn him. In them his inordinate vanity, 
pusillanimity, and political tergiversation, appear 
in the clearest colours. — It is as an author that 
Cicero deserves the highest praise. In his works 
the Latin language appears in the greatest perfec- 
tion. They may be divided into the following 
subjects.— I. Rhetorical Works. 1 . Rhetoncorum 
8. De Inventwne Rhetorica Libn II. This appears 
to have been the earliest of Cicero's prose works. 
It was intended to exhibit in a systematic form all 
that was most valuable in the works of the Greek 
rhetoricians, hut it was never completed. — 2 De 
Partitione Oratona Dialogus. A catechism of 
Rhetoric, according to the method of the middle 
Academy, by way of question and answer, drawn 
up by Cicero for the instruction of his son Marcus, 
written in 46. — 3. Do Orator e ad Qumtmn Fra - 
trem Libri III . A systematic work on the art of 
Oratory, written in 55 at the request of his brother 
Quintus. This is the most perfect of Cicero's rhe- 
torical works. Best edition by Ellendt, Regiomont. 
1840. — 4. Brutus s. De Claris Oratonbus . It 
contains a critical history of Roman eloquence, from 
the earliest times down to Hortensius inclusive. 
Editions by Meyer, Halae, 1838, and by Ellendt, 
Regiomont. 1844. — 5. Ad M. Brutum Orator , in 
which Cicero gives his views of a faultless orator : 
written 45. Edited by Meyer, Lips. 1827. — 6. 
De Optimo Genere Oratorum. An introduction to 
Cicero's translation of the orations of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes m the case of Ctesiphon : the 
translation itself has been lost, — 7. Topica ad C. | 
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Trcbatium. An abstract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by examples derived chiefly from Roman 
law instead of from Greek philosophy: it was 
written in July 44. — 8. Rketoricorum ad C. He- 
rennium Libri IV. The author of this work is un- 
certain, but it was certainly not written by Cicero. 

— n. Philosophical Works I. Political 
Philosophy. — 1. De Repuhhca Libri VI. A 
work on the best form of government and the duty 
of the citizen, in the form of a dialogue, founded 
on the Republic of Plato ; written in 54. This 
work disappeared in the 10th or 11th century of 
our aera with the exception of the episode of the 
Somnium Scipioms, which had been preserved by 
Macrobius ; but in 1 822, Angelo Mai found among 
the Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the 
lost treasure. Thus the greater part of the 1st and 
2nd books and a few fragments of the others were 
discovered. Editions by Mai, Rome, 1822, and 
byCreuzer and Moser, Frankf. 1826. — 2. De 
Legibus Libn III. A dialogue, founded on the 
Laws of Plato ; probably written 52. A portion 
ot the 3 books is lost, and it originally consisted 
of a greater number. Edited by Moser and Creu- 
zer, Frankf. 1824, and by Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1842. 

— II. Philosophy of Morals. 1. DeOjficiis 
Libn III. Written in 44 for the use of his son 
Marcus, at that time residing at Athens. The 
first 2 books were chiefly taken from Panaetius, 
and the 3rd book was founded upon the work of 
the Stoic Hecato ; but the illustrations are taken 
almost exclusively from Roman history and Roman 
literature. Edited by Beier, Lips 1820 — 1821, 
2 vols. — 2. Cato Majors. Do Senectute , addressed 
to Atticus, and written at the beginning of 44 : it 
points out how the burden of old age may bo most 
easily supported. — 3. Laehus s. De Amiciiia^ 
written after the preceding, to which it may be 
considered as forming a companion : also addressed 
to Atticus — 4. De Gloria Libri //., written 44, 
is now lost, though Petrarch possessed a MS. of 
the work. — 5. Do Consolatione s. De Luctu ml 
nuendo , written 45, soon after the death of his 
daughter Tullia, is also lost. — III. Speculative 
Philosophy. 1 . Acadcmicorum Libn //., a trea • 
tise upon the Academic philosophy, written 45 
Edited by Goerenz, Lips. 1810, and Orelli, Tunc. 
1827. — 2. De Fimbus Bonorum etMdlorum Li- 
bn V. Dedicated to M. Brutus, in which are dis- 
cussed the opinions of the Epicureans, Stoics, and 
Peripatetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, the 
finis , or end, towards which all our thoughts and 
actions are or ought to he directed. Written in 
45. Edited by Otto, Lips. 1831, and by Mad\ig, 
Copenhagen, 183.9 — 3. 'lusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum Libri V. This work, addressed to M. Bru- 
tus, is a series of discussions on various important 
points of practical philosophy supposed to have 
been held m the Tusculanum of Cicero. Written 
in 45. Edited by Kuhner, Jenae, 1835, and by 
Moser, Hannov. 3 vols. 1836 — 1837. — 4. Para- 
doxa, 6 favourite Paradoxes of the Stoics explained 
in familiar language, written early m 46. — 5. 
Hortensius s. De Philosopha , a dialogue in praise 
of philorophy, of which fragments only are extant, 
written in 45. — 6. Timaeus s. De Universo^ a 
translation of Plato's Timaeus, of which we possess 
a fragment. — IV. Theology. 1. De Natura 
Deorum Libri III. An account of the speculation* 
of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Academi- 
cians, on the existence, attributes, and providence 
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of a Divine Being ; dedicated to M. Brutus, and 
written early in 44. Edited by Moser and Creu- 
ser, Lips, lb 18. — 2. De Divmatione Libn //., a 
continuation of the preceding work. It presents 
the opinions of the different schools of philosophy 
upon the reality of the science of divination. Writ- 
ten in 44, after the death of Caesar. Edited by 
Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, Fiankf. 1828. — 3. 
De Fato Liber Singvlans , only a fragment. — III. 
Orations. The following is a list of Cicero's ex- 
tant speeches, with the date at which each was 
delivered. Some account of each oration is given 
separately with the biography of the person prin- 
cipally concerned. 1. Pro P. Qumtio, b. c. 8 1 . — 2. 
Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 80. — 3. Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo, 76. — 4. Pro M. Tullio, 71. — 5. In 
Q. Caecihum, 70. — 6. In Verrem Actio I., 5th 
August, 70. — 7. In Verrem Actio II. Not deli- 
vered. — 8. Pro M. Fonteio, 6.9. — 9. Pro A. 
Caecina, 69, probably. — 10. Pro Lege Manilia, 
66. — 11. Pro A. Cluentio Avito, 66. — 12. Pro 
C. Comelio, 55. — 13. Oratio in Toga Candida, 
64. — 14. De Lege Agrana, 3 orations, 63. — 15. 
Pro C. Rabino, 63. — 16. In Catihnam, 4 ora- 
tions, 63. — 17. Pro Murena, 63. — 18. Pro P. 
Comelio Sulla, 62. — 19. Pro A. Licmio Archia, 

61 . — 20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 59. — 21. Post 
Reditum m Senatu, 5th Sept. 57. — 22. Post Re- 
ditum ad Quintes, 6th or 7th Sept. 57. — 23. Pro 
Domo sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 57. — 24. 
De Haruspicum Responsis, 56. — 25. Pro P. Sex- 
tio, 56. — 26. In Vatinium, 56. — 27. Pro M. 
Caelio Rufo, 56. — 28. Pro L. Comelio Balbo, 56. 
— 29. De Provmciis Consularibus, 56. — 30. In L. 
Pisonem, 55. — 31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55. — 32 
Pro C. Rabino Postumo, 54. — 33. Pro M. Aemi- 
lio Scauro, 54. — 34. Pro T. Annio Milone, 52. — 
35. Pro M. Marcello, 47. — 36. Pro Q. Ligano, 
4G. — 37. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45. — 38. Ora- 
tiones Philippicae, 14 orations against M. Anto- 
nius, 44 and 43. — IV. Epistles. Cicero during 
the most important period of his life maintained a 
close correspondence with Atticus and with a wide 
circle of literary and political friends and con- 
nexions. We now have upwards of 800 letters, 
undoubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 26 
years, and commonly arranged in the following 
manner: — 1. Epistolarum ad Familiares s. Epis- 
tolarum ad Dnersos Libn XVI, a series of 426 
epistles, commencing with a letter to Pompey, 
written m 62, and terminating with a letter to 
Cassius, July 43. They are not placed in chro- 
nological order, but those addressed to the same 
individuals, with their replies, where these exist, 
are grouped together without reference to the date 
of the rest. — 2. Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium 
Atticum Libn XVI , a series of 396 epistles ad- 
dressed to Atticus, of which 11 were written m 
68, 67, 65, and 62, the remainder after the end of 

62, and the last m Nov. 44. They are for the 
most part m chronological order, although disloca- 
tions occur here and there. — 3. Epistolarum ad 
Q. Fratrem Libn III , a series of 29 epistles ad- 
dressed to his brother, the first written in 59, the 
last in 54. — 4. We find in most editions Episto- 
larum ad Brutum Liber , a series of 1 8 epistles all 
written after the death of Caesar. To these are 
added 8 more, first published by Cratander. The 
genuineness of these 2 books is doubtful. — The 
most useful edition of Cicero's letters is by SchUtz, 
6 vols. 8vo^ 1809 — 1812, in which they are ar- 
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ranged in chronological order. — Cicero also wrote 
a great number of other works on historical and 
miscellaneous works, all of which are lost. He 
composed several poems, most of them m his earlier 
years, but 2 at a later period, containing a history 
of his consulship, and an account of his exile and 
recall. A line in one of these poems contained the 
unlucky jingle so well known to us from Juvenal 
(x. 122), O fortunatam natam me comule Roman. 
— The best edition of the collected works of Cicero 
is by Orelli, Tunc. 1826 — 1837, 9 vols. 8vo., in 
13 parts — 6. Q., brother of the orator, was bom 
about 102, and was educated along with his bro- 
ther. In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for 
the next 3 years governed Asia as propraetor. He 
returned to Rome in 58, and warmly exerted him- 
self to procure the recall of his brother from banish- 
ment. In 55 he went to Gaul as legatus to Caesar, 
whose approbation he gained by his military abi- 
lities and gallantry : he distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the resistance he offered to a vast host 
of Gauls, who had attacked his camp, when he 
was stationed for the winter with one legion in the 
country of the Nervn. In 51 he accompanied his 
brother as legate to Cilicia ; and on the breaking 
out of the civil war m 49 he joined Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. 
He was proscribed by the triumvirs, and was put 
to death in 43. Quintus wrote several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an address 
to his brother, entitled De Petitione Consulatus. 
Quintus was married to Pomponia, Bister of Atti- 
cus; but, from incompatibility of temper, their 
union was an unhappy one. — 7. H., only son of 
the orator and Ins wife Terentia, was bom 65. 
He accompanied Ins father to Cilicia, and served 
in Pompey's army in Greece, although he was 
then only 16 years of age. In 45 he was sent to 
Athens to pursue his studies, but there fell into 
liregular and extravagant habits. On the death 
of Caesar (44) he joined the republican party, 
served as military tribune under Brutus in Mace- 
donia, and after the battle of Philippi (42) fled to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was con- 
cluded between the triumvirs and Pompey m 39, 
Ciceio returned to Rome, was favourably received 
by Octavian, who at length assumed him as his 
colleague in the consulship, (b c. 30, from 13th 
Sept.) By a singular coincidence, the despatch 
announcing the capture of the fleet of Antony, 
which was immediately followed by his death, was 
addressed to the new consul m his official capacity, 
and thus, says Plutarch, “ the divine justice re- 
served the completion of Antony’s punishment for 
the house of Cicero.” — 8. Q., son of No. 6, and 
of Pomponia, sister of Atticus, was bom 66 or 
67, and perished with his father m the proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

Cichyrus (Klxvpos\ called Ephjfra 
in Ilomer, a town of Thesprotia m Epirus, between 
the Acherusian lake and the sea. 

Cicones (Kficoves), a Thracian people on the 
Hebrus, and near the coast. 

Cicynna (KUvvva : Kucvweus), a demus of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and afterwards 
to the tribe Acamantis. 

Cilicia (Kikucla : KfAif, fern. K i\urcra\ a dis- 
trict m the S. E. of Asia Minor, • bordering to the 
E. on Syria, to the N. on Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
to the N. W. and W . on Pisidia and Pamphylia. 
On all sides, except the W. t it is enclosed by 
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natural boundaries, namely, tbe Mediterranean on 
riie S., M. Amama on the E., and M. Taurus on the 
M. The W. part of Cilicia is intersected by the 
offshoots of the Taurus, while in its E. part the 
mountain chains enclose 'much larger tracts of 
level country : and hence arose the division of the 
country into C. Aspera (K. r| rpax ** °r T P a X €i "- 
rtf), and C. Campestris (K. j ircdids) ; the latter 
wan also called Cilicia Propna (if IBlws K.). Nu- 
merous rivers, among which are the Pyramus, 
Sarus, Cydnus, Calycadnus, and smaller moun- 
tain streams, descend from the Taurus. The E. 
division, through which most of the larger rivers 
flow, was extremely fertile, and the narrower 
valleys of Cilicia Aspera contained some rich 
tracts of land ; the latter district was famed for its 
fine breed of horses. The first inhabitants of the 
country are supposed to have been of the Syrian 
race. The mythical story derived their name 
from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started, with 
his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but 
stopped short on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
peopled with his followers the plain of Cilicia. The 
country remained independent till the time of the 
Persian Empire, under which it formed a satrapy, 
but appears to have been still governed by its 
native princes. Alexander subdued it on his march 
into Upper Asia ; and, after the division of his 
empire, it formed a part of the kingdom of the Se- 
leueidae : its plains were settled by Greeks, and 
the old inhabitants were for the most part driven 
back into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they 
remained virtually independent, practising robbery 
by land and piracy by sea, till Pompey drove 
them from the sea in his war against the pirates, 
and, having rescued the level country from the 
power of Tigranes, who had overrun it, he erected 
it into a Roman province, b. c. 67 — 66. The 
mountain country was not made a province till the 
reign of Vespasian. The people bore a low cha- 
racter among the Greeks and Romans. The 
Carians, Cappadocians, and Cilicians, were called 
the 3 bad K’s. 

Cillefee Pylae or Portae (at Tlv\ai ttjs Ki- 
Xuelas : Kolmboghax), the chief paBs between Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the 
road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the way by 
which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

CfiHtfum Mare (if KiAucla &tL\a<r<ra), the N. E. 
portion of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilix (KiA/£), eon of Agenor and Telephassa, was, 
with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, sent out 
by their father m search of Europa, who had been 
carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled in tbe country 
called after him Cilicia. 

Cilia (KfAAa), a small town in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. Cillaeus, in the 
range of Gargarus, celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo stmiamed Cillaeus. Its foundation was 
ascribed to Pelops. 

Cilnli, a powerful family in the Etruscan town 
of Arretiura, were driven out of their native town 
in b c. 301, but were restored by the Romans. 
The Cilnii were nobles or Lucuxnones in their 
state, and some of them in ancient times may have 
held even the kingly dignity. (Comp. Hor. Carm . 
i. 1.) The name has been rendered chiefly me- 
morable by C. Cilmus Maecenas. [Maecenas.] 

CHinber, C. Annins, had obtained the praetor- ! 
ship fro® Caesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- j 


porters, b. c. 43, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
Philadelphus. 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Caesar’s murderers, B. C. 
44. On the fatal day, Cimber was foremost in 
the ranks, under pretence of presenting a petition 
to Caesar praying for his brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to his 
province and raised a fleet, with which he rendered 
service to Cassius and Bratus. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cymry. [Celtab.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula, which was called after 
them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland), though 
the greatest uncertainty prevailed among the an- 
cients respecting their original abode. In conjunc- 
tion with the Teutom and Ambrones, they migrated 
S., with their wives and children, towards the close 
of the 2nd century b. c. ; and the whole host is 
said to have contained 300,000 fighting men. They 
defeated several Roman armies, and caused the 
greatest alarm at Rome. In B.C. 113 they de- 
feated the consul Papinus Garbo, near Noreia, and 
then crossed over into Gaul, which they ravaged 
in all directions. In 109 they defeated the consul 
Junius Silanus, in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, 
who fell in the battle, and in 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near tbe Rhone over 
the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
the proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of crossing 
the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, marched 
into Spam, where they remained 2 or 3 years. 
The Romans meantime had been making prepa- 
rations to resist their formidable foes, and had 
placed their troops under the command of Marius. 
The barbarians returned to Gaul m 102. In that 
year the Teutom were defeated and cut to pieces 
by Marius, near Aquae Sextiae ( Atx ) in Gaul ; 
and next year (101) the Cimbn and their allies 
were likewise destroyed by Manus and Catulus, 
in the decisive battle of the Campi Raudu, near 
Verona, m the N. of Italy. In the time of Au- 
gustus, the Cimbri, who were then a people of no 
importance, sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Ciminus or Cimlnlus Mona ( Monte Cimino, 
also M. Foghano ), a range of mountains in Etruna, 
thickly covered with wood (Saltus Cimimus, Silva 
Cimmia), near a lake of the same name, N.W. of, 
Tarqumn between the Lacus Vulsnuensis and 
Soracte. 

Cimmerli (Ki^ij uepioi), the name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cimmem, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the furthest W. on 
the ocean, enveloped m constant mists and dark- 
ness* Later writers sought to localise them, and 
accordingly placed them either in Italy near 
the lake Avemus, or in Spain, or in the Tauric 
Chersonesus. — The historical Cimmerii dwelt on 
the Palus Maeotis ( Sea of Azov), m the Tauric 
Chersonesus, and m Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven 
from their abodes by the Scythians, they passed 
into Asia Minor on the N. E., and penetrated W. 
as far as Aeolis and Ionia. They took Sardis B.a 
635 m the reign of Ardys,king of Lydia, but they 
were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson 
of Ardys 

Cimm£rius Bosporus, [Bosporus.] 

Cimolis (KUmkis: Cinwh or Argentkre), an 
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island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, be- 
tween Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its fine 
white earth, used by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

CSmon (K ifiMv). 1. Son of Stesagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gamed 3 Olympic 
victories with his four-horse chariot, and after his 
3rd victory was secretly murdered by order of the 
sons of Pisistratus. — 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and son of the great Miltiades. On the death of 
his father (b. c. 489), he was imprisoned because 
he was unable to pay his fine of 50 talents, which 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpimce, Ci men’s sister. Cimon first distin- 
guished himself on the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (480), and after the battle of Plataea was 
brought forward by Aristides. He frequently com- 
manded the Athenian fleet in their aggressive war 
against the Persians. His most brilliant success 
was in 466, when he defeated a large Persian 
fleet, and on the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the nver Eurymedon m Pam- 
phylia. The death of Aristides and the banish- 
ment of Themistocles left Cimon without a rival 
at Athens for some years. But his influence gra- 
dually declined as that of Pericles increased. In 
461 Cimon marched at the head of some Athenian 
troops to the assistance of the Spartans, who 
were hard piessed by their revolted subjects. The 
Athenians were deeply mortified by the insulting 
manner in which their offers of assistance were 
declined, and were enraged with Cimon who had 
exposed them to this insult. His enemies m con- 
sequence succeeded m obtaining his ostracism this 
year. He was subsequently recalled, in what year 
is uncertain, and through his intervention a 5 year’s 
trace was made between Athens and Sparta, 450 
In 449 the war was renewed with Persia, Cimon 
received the command, and with 200 ships sailed 
to Cyprus ; here, while besieging Citium, illness or 
the effects of a wound carried him off. — Cimon 
was of a cheerful convivial temper ; frank and affa- 
ble in his manners. Having obtained a great for- 
tune by his share of the Persian spoils, he displayed 
unbounded liberality. His orchards and gardens 
were thrown open ; his fellow demesmen were free 
daily to his table, and his public bounty verged on 
ostentation. With the treasure he brought from 
Asia the S. wall of the citadel was built, and at 
his own private charge the foundation of the long 
walls to the Piraeus was laid down. — 3. Of Cleo- 
nae, a pamter of great renown, flourished about 
b. c. 4 60, and appears to have been the first painter 
of perfective. 

dnadon (KipctSov), the chief of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers (o/aotw) in the first year 
of Agesilaus II. (b. c. 398—397.) The plot was 
discovered, and Cinadon and the other conspirators 
were put to death. 

Ciliaetlion (Kivaldwv), of Lacedaemon, one of 
the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, flourished b. c 
765. 

Cinftra or Cra&rus ( Zmara ), a small island in 
the Aegaean sea, E. of Naxos, celebrated for its 
artichokes (icivdpa). 

Craciimatus, L. Quintius, a favourite hero of 
the old Roman republic, and a model of old 
Roman frugality and integnty. He lived on bis 
farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. 
In B. c. 460 he was appointed consul suffectus in 
the room of P. Valerius. In 458 he was called 
from the plough to the dictatorship, in order to 
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deliver the Roman consul and army from the pe- 
rilous position m which they had been placed by 
the Aequians. He saved the Roman army, de- 
feated the enemy, and, after holding the dictator- 
ship only 1 6 days, returned to his ikrm. In 439, 
at the age of 80, he was a 2nd time appointed 
dictator to oppose the alleged machinations of Sp. 
Maelius. — Several of the descendants of Cmcinna- 
tus held the consulship and consular tnbunate, but 
none of them is of sufficient importance to require 
a separate notice. 

Cinclus Alimentus. [Alimentus.] 

Cineas (KcWar), a Thessalian, the friend and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He was the 
most eloquent man of his day, and reminded his 
hearers of Demosthenes, whom he heard speak in 
his youth. Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers 
so highly, that “ the words of Cineas (he was wont 
to say) had won him more cities than his own 
arms.” The most famous passage m his life » his 
embassy to Rome, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (b. c. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Thanks to 
his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by name. The senate, however, re- 
jected his proposals mainly through the dying 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The am- 
bassador returned and told the king that there 
was no people like that people, — their city was a 
temple, their senate an assembly of kings. Two 
yeais after (278), when Pyrrhus was about to 
cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent to 
negotiate peace. He appears to have died m Sicily 
shortly afterwards. 

Cineslas (Kiyipios), a ditliyrambic poet of 
Athens, of no merit, ridiculed by Aristophanes and 
other comic poets. But he had Ins revenge ; for 
he succeeded in procuring the abolition of the Cho- 
ragia, as far as regarded comedy, about b. c. 390. 

Craga (CWa), a river m Hispama Tarraconensis, 
falls with the Sicoris into the Iberus. 

CingetSrix, a Gaul, one of the first men in tho 
city of the Trevin ( Treves , TVier), attached him- 
self to the Romans, though son-in-law to Indutio- 
marus, the head of the independent party. When 
this leader had been put to death by Caesar, he 
became chief of Ins native city. 

Cingtilixm (Cmgulanus. Ctngolo)^ a town in 
Picenum on a rock, built by Labienus, shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of the civil war, B. c. 49. 

Cinxxa, Cornelius. I. L., the famous leader of 
the popular party during the absence of Sulla in 
the East. (b. c. 87 — 84.) In 87 Sulla allowed 
Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. Octavius, on 
condition of his taking an oath not to alter the 
constitution as then existing But as soon as Sulla 
had left Italy, he began his endeavour to over- 
power the senate, and to recall Marius and his 
party. He was, however, defeated by his colleague 
Octavius in the forum, was obliged to fly the city, 
and was deposed by the senate from the consulate. 
But he soon returned ; with the assistance of Ma- 
rnis, who came back to Italy , lie collected a power- 
ful army, and laid siege to Rome. The capture 
of the city, and the massacie of Sulla’s friends 
which followed, more properly belong to the life 
of Marius. For the next 3 years (86, 85, 84) 
Cinna was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return 
from Greece; and Cinna was slam by his own 
troops, when he ordered them to cross over from 
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Italy to Greece, where he intended to encounter 
Sulla. — Sfc. It., son of No. 1., joined M. Lepidus in 
his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla 
78 j and on the defeat and death of Lepidus m 
Sardinia, he went with M. Perperna to join Sertorius 
in Spain. Caesar procured his recall from exile. 
He was made praetor by Caesar in 44 ; but was 
notwithstanding one of the enemies of the dictator. 
Though he would not join the conspirators, he ap- 
proved of their act ; and so great was the rage of 
the mob against him, that they nearly murdered 
him. See below Cinna, Helvius. 

Cinna, C. Helvius, a poet of considerable re- 
nown, the friend of Catullus. In b. c. 44 he was 
tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by the 
mob, who mistook him for his namesake Cornelius 
Cinna, though he was at the time walking m Cae- 
sar’s funeral procession. His principal work was 
an epic poem entitled Smyrna. 

Cumamus, Joannes (*I w6.vvr\s K/rnym), one 
of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, lived 
under the emperor Manuel Comnenus (who reigned 
A. D. 1143 — 1180), and wrote the history of this 
emperor and of his father Calo- Joannes, in 6 books, 
which have come down to us Edited by Du 
Cange, Pans, 1670, fob, and by Memeke, Bonn, 
186, 8vo. 

CInyps or Clnyphus (Klvvrf/, K ivvQos : Wad- 
Khakan or Ktntfo ), a small river on the N. coast 
of Africa, between the Syrtes, forming the E. 
boundary of the proper territory of the African 
Tnpolis. The district about it was called by the 
same name, and was famous for its fine-haired 
goats. 

Cin^ras (K ivupas), son of Apollo, king of Cy- 
prus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite, which 
latter office remained hereditary in his family, the 
Cmyradae. He was married to Methame, the 
daughter of the Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom 
he had several children, and among them was 
Adonis. Accoidmg to some traditions, he unwit- 
tingly begot Adonis by his own daughter Smyrna, 
and killed himself on discovering the crime lie had 
committed. According to other traditions, he had 
promised to assist Agamemnon ; but as he did not 
keep his word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and 
perished in a contest with Apollo. 

Cipus or Cippus, Genticius, a Roman praetor, 
on whose head it is said that horns suddenly grew, 
as he was going out of the gates of the city, and, as 
the haruspices declared that if he returned to the 
city he would he king, he imposed voluntary exile 
upon himself. 

Circe (K(picq), a mythical sorceress, daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and sister 
of AeStes, lived m the island of Aeaea. Ulysses 
tarried a whole year with her, after she had changed 
several of his companions into pigs. By Ulysses 
she became the mother of Agrius and Telegonus. 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scylla, and Picus king of the Ausonians. 

CireSii (Circeienais : Circello , and the Ru. Ctita 
Vecchia)) an ancient town of Latium on the pro- 
montory Circeinm, founded by Tarquinius Super- 
bus, never became a place of importance, m conse- 
quence of its proximity to the unhealthy Pontine 
marshes. The oysters caught off Circeu were cele- 
brated. (Hor. Sat . ii. 4. 33 ; Juv. iv. 140.) Some 
writers suppose Circe to have resided on this pro- 
montory, and that hence it derived its name. 

CixdsKum (Kiptcfunoy : Kerkesiah ), a city of 
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Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, at 
the mouth of the Aborrhas : the extreme border 
fortress of the Roman Empire. 

Girons. [Roma.] 

Cirphis (K Iptpis), a town in Phocis, on a moon- 
tain of the same name, which is separated by a 
valley from Parnassus. 

Cirrha. [Crissa.] 

Cirta, aft Constantina ( Constantineh , Ru.), a 
city of the Massylii in Numidia, 50 Roman miles 
from the sea ; the capital of Syphax, and of Masi- 
nissa and his successors. Its position on a height, 
surrounded by the river Ampsagas, made it almost 
impregnable, as the Romans found in the Jugur- 
thme, and the French m the Algerine, wars. It 
was restored by Constantine the Great, in honour 
of whom it received its later name. 

Cisseus (Kur<r€ifa), a king m Thrace, and father 
of Thcano, or, according to others, of Hecuba, who 
is hence called Cisseis (K urarfts). 

Cissla (K icrcrta), a very fertile district of Su- 
siana, on the Choaspes. The inhabitants ( Klatriot ) 
were a wild free people, resembling the Persians in 
their manners. 

Cissus (K ur<r6s), a town in Macedonia on a 
mountain of the same name, S. of Thessalomca, to 
which latter place its inhabitants were transplanted 
by Cassander. 

Cisthene (K icrOfirq). 1 . A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium.— 2. ( CasteURqffo ), an island 
and town on the coast of Lycia.— 3. In the my- 
thical geography of Aeschylus {Prom. 7 99) the 
“plains of Cisthene” are made the abode of the 
Gorgons. 

Cithaeron (K iQaipwy ; Cithaeron , and its highest 
summit Elatia), a lofty range of mountains, se- 
parated Boeotia from Megaris and Attica. It was 
covered with wood, abounded in game, and was 
the scene of several celebrated legends in mythology. 
It was said to have derived its name from Cithaeron, 
a mythical king of Boeotia. ItB highest summit 
was sacred to the Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was 
celebrated the festival called Daedah. {Diet, of 
Ant. s . v.) 

Citharista, a sea-port town (Ceireste), and a 
promontory {C. d'Aigle) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massilia. 

Citium (Ktriov: Kiriefa). 1. (Nr. Lameca , 
Ru.), one of the 9 chief towns of Cyprus, with a 
harbour and salt-works, 200 stadia from Salamis, 
near the mouth of the Tetius : here Cimon, the 
celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic school, was born.— ■ 2. A town in Ma- 
cedonia, on a mountain Citius, N. W. of Beroea. 

Cius (K lot : K ios or K «?or, Cianus : Ghio, also 
Ghemho and Ketnhk ), an ancient city in Bithyma, 
on a bay of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus, was 
colonized by the Milesians, and became a place of 
much commercial importance. It joined the Aeto- 
lian league, and was destroyed by Philip III., 
king of Macedonia ; hut was rebuilt by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 

Civilis, Claudius, sometimes called Julius, the 
leader of the Batavi in their revolt from Rome, 
A. d. 69—70. He was of the Batavian royal race, 
and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, had lost an eye. 
His brother Julius Paulus was put to death on a 
false charge of treason by Fonteius Capito (a. d. 
67 or 68), who sent Civilis in chains to Nero at 
Rome, where he was heard and acquitted by Galba. 
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He was afterwards prefect of a cohort, but under 
Vitellius he became an object of suspicion to the 
army, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 
He vowed vengeance. His countrymen, who were 
shamefully treated by the officers of Vitelhus, were 
easily induced to revolt, and they were joined by 
the Canninefates and Frisii. He took up arms 
under pretence of supporting the cause of Vespa- 
sian, and defeated in succession the generals of 
Vitellius in Gaul and Germany, but he continued 
in open revolt even after the death of Vitellius. 
In 70 Civilis gained fresh victories over the Ro- 
mans, but was at length defeated m the course of 
the year by Petihus Cerealis, who had been sent 
into Germany with an immense army. Peace was 
concluded with the Batavi on terms favourable to the 
latter, but we do not know what became of Civilis. 

Ciz&ra (Kifapa), a mountain fortress in the dis- 
trict of Phazemonitis in Pontus ; once a royal resi- 
dence, but destroyed before Strabo’s time. 

Clad&UB (KAdSaos or KAdfoos), a river in Elis, 
flows into the Alphgus at Olympia. 

Clampetla, called by the Greeks Lampetia 
(Aa/tfrerla, Aafiirereia), a town of Bruttium, on 
the W. coast • m ruins in Pliny’s time. 

Cl&nis. 1. ( Chiano ), a river of Etruria, rises S. 
of Arretium, forms 2 small lakes near Clusium, W . 
of lake Trasimenus, and flows into the Tiber E. of 
Vulsmii. — 2. The more ancient name of the Lins. 
— 3. {Gian m Steiermark), a river m the None 
Alps. 

Clanius. [Liternus.] 

Cl&rus ( rj KAdpos), a small town on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated temple and 
oracle of Apollo, sumamed Clarius 

Claras, Sex. Erucius, a friend of the younger 
Pliny, fought under Trajan m the E., and took 
Seleucia, a. d. 115. — His son Sextus was a patron 
of literature, and was consul under Antoninus Pius, 
a. d. 146. 

dasslcus, Julius, a Trevir, was prefect of an 
ala of the Trevin in the Roman army under Vitel- 
lius, A. n. 69, hut afterwards joined Civilis in his 
rebellion against the Romans. [Civilis ] 

Clastidium {Casteggio or Schiatcggio ), a fortified 
town of the Ananes in Gallia Cispad.ma, not far 
from the Po, on the road from Dertona to Placentia 

Clatema, a fortified town in Gallia Cispadana, 
not far from Bononia ; its name is retained in the 
small river Quadcma. 

Claudia. 1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, as is frequently stated. When 
the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessmus to Rome, had stuck fast in a shallow at 
the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers announced 
that only a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, 
who had been accused of mcontmency, took hold 
of the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her, 
B c. 204.— 2. Or Clodia, eldest of the 3 sisters of 

P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married 

Q. Marcius Rex. — 3. Or Clodia, second sister of 
P. Clodius, married Q. Metellus Celer, hut became 
infamous for her debaucheries, and was suspected 
of having poisoned her husband. Cicero in his 
letters frequently calls her Booms.— 4. Or Clodia, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. Lucullus, 
to whom she proved unfaithful. All 3 sisters are 
said to have had incestuous intercourse with their 
brother Publius. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudu were of Sabine origin, and came 
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to Rome in b. c. 604, when they were received 
among the patricians. [Claudius, No. 1.] They 
were noted for their pride and haughtiness, their 
disdain for the laws, and their hatred of the ple- 
beians. They bore various surnames, which are 
given under Claudius, with the exception of those 
with the cognomen Nero, who are better known 
under the latter name. — The plebeian Claudu 
were divided into several families, of which the 
most celebrated was that of Marcellus. 

Claudlanus, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and his 
sons Arcadius and Honorius. He was a native of 
Alexandria and removed to Rome, where we find 
him m a. d. 395. He enjoyed the patronage of 
the all-powerful Stilicho, by whom he was raised 
to offices of honour and emolument. A statue was 
erected to his honour in the Forum of Trajan by 
Arcadius and Hononus, the inscription on which 
was discovered at Rome m the 1 5th century. He 
also enjoyed the patronage of the empress Serena, 
through whose interposition he gained a wealthy 
wife. The last historical allusion in his writings 
belongs to 404 ; whence it is supposed that he may 
have been involved in the misfortunes of Stilicho, 
who was put to death 408. He was a heathen. 
His extant works are : — 1. The 3 panegyrics on 
the 3rd, 4th, and 6th consulships of Honorius. 2. 
A poem on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria, 

3. Four short Fcscenmnc lays on the same subject 

4. A panegyric on the consulship of Probmus and 
Olybnus. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in 2 books, 
and a panegyric on his consulship, in 1 book 
6. The praises of Serena, the wife of Stilicho. 7. 
A panegyric on the consulship of Flavius Mallius 
Theodorus. 8. The Epithalamium of Palladius and 
Celenna. 9. An invective agamst Rnfinus, m 2 
books. 1 0. An invective agamst Eutropius, m 2 
hooks. 11. Dc Bello Gildonico , the first hook of an 
historical poem on the war m Africa against Gildo. 

12. Da Bello Getico , an historical poem on the suc- 
cessful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric and the 
Goths, concluding with the battle of Pollcntia. 

13. Raptus Proserpinae , 3 books of an unfinished 
epic on the rape of Proserpine. 14. Gxgantomaclna , 
a fragment extending to 128 lines only. 15. 
5 short epistles. 16. Eidylha , a collection of 7 
poems chiefly on subjects connected with natural 
history. 17. Epigi ammala, a collection of short 
occasional pieces. — The Christian hymns found 
among his poems in most editions are certainly 
spurious. — The poems of Claudian are distinguished 
by purity of language, and real poetical genius. The 
best edition jg by Burmann, Amst 1760. 

Claudiopolis (K\avti6noXis) 1 the name of some- 
cities called after the emperor Claudius, the chief 
of which were : 1. In Bithynia [Bitiiynium], 
2. A colony in the district of Cataonm, in Cap- 
padocia. 

Claudius, patrician. See Claudia Gens.— 1. 
App. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis, a Sabine of 
the town of Regillum or Regilli, who m his own 
country bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the 
advocate of peace with the Romans, when hostilities 
broke out between the two nations, withdrew with 
a large tram of followers to Rome, B. c. 504. He 
was ieceivcd into the ranks of the patricians, and! 
lands beyond the Amo were assigned to his follow- 
ers, who were formed into a new tribe called the 
Claudian. He exhibited the characteristics which 
marked his descendants, and showed the most bitter 
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hatred towards the plebeians. He was consul 495, 
and his conduct towards the plebeians led to their 
secession to the Mens Sacer 494.-2. App. CL Sab. 
Begill., son of No. 1, consul 471, treated the sol- 
diers whom he commanded with such severity, 
that his troops deserted him. Next year he was 
impeached by 2 of the tribunes, but, according to 
the common story, he died or killed himself before 
the trial. — 3. C. Cl. Sab. Regill., brother of No. 
2, consul 460, when App. Herdonius seized the 
Capitol. Though a staunch supporter of the patri- 
cians, he warned the decemvir Appius against an 
immoderate use of his power. His remonstrances 
being of no avail, he withdrew to Regillum, but 
returned to defend Appius when impeached. — 4. 
App. Cl. Crassus Regill. Sab., the decemvir, 
commonly considered son of No. 2, but more pro- 
bably the same person. He was consul 451, and 
on the appointment of the decemvirs in that year, 
he became one of them, and was reappointed the 
following year. His real character now betrayed 
itself m the most tyrannous conduct towards the 
plebeians, till his attempt against Virginia led to 
the overthrow of the decemvirate. App was im- 
peached by Virgimus, but did not live to abide his 
trial. He either killed himself, or was put to death 
in prison by order of the tribunes. — 5. App. 
Claudius Caecus, became blind before his old age. 
In his censorship (312), to which he was elected 
without having been consul previously, he built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commenced the Appian 
road, which was continued to Capua. He re- 
tained the censorship 4 years in opposition to the 
law which limited the length of the office to 1 8 
months. He was twice consul in 307 and 29G ; 
and in the latter year he fought against the Sam- 
mtes and Etruscans. In his old age, Appius by 
his eloquent speech induced the Benate to reject 
the terras of peace which Cmcas had proposed on 
behalf of Pyrrhus. Appius was the earliest Roman 
writer m prose and verse whose name has come 
down to us. He was the author of a poem known 
to Cicero through the Greek, and he also wrote a 
legal treatise, De Usurpatiombus. He left 4 sons 
and 5 daughters. — 6. App. Cl. Caudex, brother 
of No. 5, derived his surname from his attention to 
naval affairs. He was consul 264, and conducted 
the war against the Carthaginians in Sicily. — 7. 
P. Cl. Fulcher, son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked 
the Carthaginian fleet m the harbour of Drcpana, m 
defiance of the auguries, and was defeated, with 
the loss of almost all his forces. lie was lecalled 
and commanded to appoint a dictator, and there- 
upon named M. Claudius Glycias or Glicia, the son 
of a freedman, but the nommation was immediately 
superseded. He was impeached and condemned. 
— 3. C. Cl. Centho or Cento, son of No. 5, consul 
240, and dictator 213. — 9. Tib Cl. Nero, son of 
No. 5. An account of his descendants is given 
under Nero. — 10. App. Cl. Pulcher, son of No. 
7, aedile 217, fought at Cannae 216, and was 
praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily. He was 
consul 212, and died 211 of a wound which he 
received m a battle with Hannibal before Capua. — 
H. App. Cl, Pulcher, son of No. 10, served m 
Greece for some years under Flamimnus, Baebius, 
and Glabno (197 — 191). He was praetor 187 and 
coubuI 185, when he gamed some advantages over 
the Ingaunian Ligurians. He, was sent as ambas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 176. — 12. P. Cl. Pul- 
Char, brother of No. 11, curule aedile 1 89, praetor 
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188, and consul 184.— 13. C. Cl. Pulcher, bro- 
ther of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 180 and consul 
177, when he defeated the Istrians and Ligurians. 
He was censor 160 with Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 
He died 167.— 14. App. CL Cento, aedile 178 and 
praetor 175, when he fought with success against 
the Celtiberi in Spain. He afterwards served in 
Thessaly (173), Macedonia (172), and Illyricum 
(170).— 15, App, Cl. Pulcher, son of No. 11, 
consul 143, defeated the Salassi, an Alpme tribe. 
On his return a triumph was refused him; and when 
one of the tribunes attempted to drag him from 
his car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the capitol. He 
was censor 136. He gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and in 133 with Tib. 
and C. Gracchus was appointed triumvir for the 
division of the lands. He died shortly after Tib. 
Gracchus. — 16. C. Claudius Pulcher, curule 
aedile 99, praetor in Sicily 95, consul m 92. 

— 17. App. Cl. Pulcher, consul 79, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia.— 18. App. Cl. Pul- 
cher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
perished m the great battle before Rome 82. — 
19. App. Cl. Pulcher, eldest son of No. 18. In 
70 he served in Asia under his brother-in-law, 
Lucullus ; in 57 he was praetor, and though he did 
not openly oppose Cicero’s recall from banishment, 
he tacitly abetted the proceedings of his brother 
Publius. In 56 he was propraetor in Sardinia; 
and in 54 was consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
when a reconciliation was brought about between 
him and Cicero, through the intervention of Pompey. 
In 53 he went as proconsul to Cilicia, which he 
governed with tyranny and rapacity. In 51 he 
was succeeded in the government hy Cicero, whose 
appointment Appius received with displeasure. On 
his return to Rome he was impeached by Dolabella, 
but was acquitted. In 50 he was censor with L. 
Piso, and expelled several of Caesar’s friends from 
the senate. On the breaking out of the civil war, 
49, he fled with Pompey from Italy, and died in 
Greece before the battle of Pharsalia. He was an 
augur, and wrote a work on the augural discipline, 
which he dedicated to Cicero. He was also distin- 
guished for his legal and antiquarian knowledge. 

— 20. C. Cl. Pulcher, second son of No. 18, was 
a legatus of Caesar, 58, praetor 56, and propraetor 
in Asia 55. On his return he was accused of ex- 
tortion hy M. Servihus, who was bribed to drop 
the prosecution. lie died shortly afterwards.— 
21. P. Cl. Pulcher, usually called Clodius and not 
Claudius, the youngest son of No. 18, the notorious 
enemy of Cicero, and one of the most profligate 
characters of a profligate age. In 70 he served 
under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus in Asia ; hut 
displeased at not being treated by Lucullus with 
the distinction he had expected, he encouraged the 
soldiers to mutiny. He then betook himself to his 
other brother-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, proconsul in 
Cilicia, and was entrusted by him with the com- 
mand of the fleet He fell into the hands of the 
pirates, who however dismissed him without ran- 
som, through fear of Pompey. He next went to 
Antioch, and joined the Syrians in making war on 
the Aiabians. On his return to Rome in 65 he 
impeached Catiline for extortion in his government 
of Africa, hut was bribed by Catiline to let him 
escape. In 64 he accompanied the propaetor L. 
Murena to Gallia Transalpma, where he resorted 
to the most nefarious methods of procuring money 
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In 62 he profaned the mysteries of the Bona Den, 
which were celebrated by the Roman matrons in 
the house of Caesar, who was then praetor, by en- 
tering the house disguised as a female musician, in 
order to meet Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with whom 
he had an intrigue. He was discovered, and next 
year, 61, when quaestor, was brought to trial, but 
obtained an acquittal by bribing the judges. He 
had attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evi- 
dence shewed that Clodius was with him in Rome 
only 3 houre before he pretended to have been 
at Interamna. Cicero attacked Clodius in the se- 
nate with great vehemence. In order to revenge 
himself upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the formida- 
ble power of a tribune of the plebs. He was tri- 
bune 68, and, supported by the triumvirs Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, drove Cicero into exile ; but 
notwithstanding all his efforts he was unable to 
prevent the recall of Cicero m the following year. 
[Cicero.] In 56 Clodius was aedile and at- 
tempted to bring his enemy Milo to trial Each 
had a large gang of gladiators in Ins pay, and fre- 
quent fights took place in the streets of Rome 
between the 2 parties. In 53, when Clodius was 
a candidate for the practorship, and Milo for the 
consulship, the contests between them became more 
violent and desperate than ever. At length, on the 
20th of January, 62, Clodius and Milo met, appa- 
rently by accident, on the Appian road near Bov lllae. 
An affray ensued between their followers, m which 
Clodius was murdered. The mob was infuriated 
at the death of their favourite ; and such tumults 
followed at the burial of Clodius, that Pompey was 
appointed sole consul in order to restore order to 
the stale. For the proceedings which followed see 
Milo. The second wife of Clodius was the noto- 
rious Fulvia. — 22. App. CL Pulcher, the elder 
son of No. 20, was one of the accusers of Milo on 
the death of P. Clodius, 52.-23. App. Cl Pul- 
cher, brother of No. 21, joined his brother m 
prosecuting Milo. As the two brothers both bore 
the praenomen Appius, it is probable that one of 
them was adopted by their uncle Appius. [No. 
19]. — 24 Sex. Clodius, probably a descendant 
of a freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man of 
low condition, and the chief instrument of P. Clo- 
dius in all his acts of violence. On the death of 
the latter in 52, he urged on the people to revenge 
the death of his leader. For his acts of violence 
on this occasion, he was brought to trial, was con- 
demed, and after remaining in exile 8 years, was 
restored in 44 by M. Antoninus. 

Claudius I , Roman emperor a. d. 41 — 54. His 
full name was Tib. Claudius Drusus Nero 
Germanicus. He was the younger son of Drusus, 
the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of An- 
tonia, and was bom on August 1st, B. c. 10, at 
Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was weak and sickly, 
and was neglected and despised by his relatives. 
When he grew up he devoted the greater part of 
his time to literary pursuits, but was not allowed 
to take any part in public affairs. He had reached 
the age of 50, when he was suddenly raised by the 
soldiers to the imperial throne after the murder of 
Caligula. Claudius was not cruel, but the weak- 
ness of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freedmen, and thus led him to consent 
to acts of tyranny which he would never have 
committed of his own accord* He was married 4 
times* At the time of his accession he was married 
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to hfc 3rd wife, the notorious Valeria Messalina, 
who governed him for some years, together with 
the freedmen Narcissus, Pallas, and others After 
the execution of Messalina, 48, a fate which she 
richly merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate 
in choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina. She 
prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, Bn- 
tannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that she 
might secure the succession for the latter. Claudius 
soon after regretted this step, and was in conse- 
quence poisoned by Agrippina, 54.— Several public 
works of great utility were executed by Claudius. 
He built, for example, the famous Claudian aquae- 
duct ( Aqua Claudia ), the port of Ostia, and the 
emissary by which the water of lake Fucinus was 
carried into the river Liris. In his reign the 
southern part of Britain was made a Roman pro- 
vince, and Claudius himself went to Bntam m 43, 
where he remained, however, only a short time, 
leaving the conduct of the war to his generals. — 
Claudius wrote several historical works, all of 
which have perished. Of these one of the most 
important was a history of Etruria, m the compo- 
sition of which he made use of genuine Etruscan 
sources. 

Claudius IL (M. Aurelius Claudius, but- 
named Gothicus), Roman emperor a. d. 268 — 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Durdama or Illyria, and by his military talents 
rose to distinction under Deems, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (268), and soon after lus acces- 
sion defeated the Alemanm in the N. of Italy. 
Next year he gamed a great victory over an im- 
mense host of Goths near Naissus m Dardania, 
and received m consequence the surname dothiem . 
He died at Sirmium m 270, and was succeeded by 
Aurelian. 

Clazomgnae (cu KAafojuevcd • K\a£bju,6uos : Ke - 
lt sman ), an important city of Asia Minor, and a 
member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay on the N. 
coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon the gulf of 
Smyrna. The city was said to have been founded 
by the Colophonians under Paralus, on the site of 
the later town of Chytrmm, but to have been re- 
moved further E., ns a defence against the Per- 
sians, to a small island, which Alexander after- 
wards united to the mainland by a causeway. It 
was one of the weaker members of the Ionian 
league, and was chiefly peopled, not by Iomans, 
but by Cleonaeans and Phliasians. Under the 
Romans it was a free city. It had a considerable 
commerce, and was celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Cybele, and still more as the 
birthplace of Anaxagoras. 

Grander (K \4av5pos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned 7 years, and was murdered b.c. 498. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, one of 
whose sons was also called Cleander. The latter was 
deposed by Gelon when he seized the government, 
491.— 2. A Lacedaemonian, harmost at Byzan- 
tium 400, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia. — 3. One of Alexander’s officers, was put to 
death by Alexander in Carmania, 325, in conse- 
quence of his oppressive government in Media. <— 
4 A Phrygian slave, and subsequently the profli- 
gate favourite and minister of Commodus. In a 
popular tumult, occasioned by a scarcity of corn, 
he was torn to death by the mob. 

ClSanthes (ka iavB ^ s ), 1. A Stoic, bom at 
Assos in Troa® about b. c. 300. He entered life 
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as a boxer, and bad only 4 drachmas of h& own 
when be began to study philosophy. He first 
placed bimself under Crates, and then under Zeno, 
whose disciple he continued for 19 years. In order 
to support himself, he worked all night at drawing 
water from gardens; but as he spent the whole 
day in philosophical pursuits, and had no visible 
means of support, he was summoned before the 
Areopagus to account for his way of living. The 
judges were so delighted by the evidence of in- 
dustry which he produced, that they voted him 10 
minae, though Zeno would not permit him to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, but his iron in- 
dustry overcame all difficulties ; and on the death 
of Zeno in 263, Cleanthes succeeded him m his 
school. He died about 220, at the age of 80, of 
voluntary starvation. A hymn of his to Zeus is 
still extant, and contains some striking sentiments. 
Edited by Sturz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips. 1835. 
— > 2. An ancient painter of Corinth. 

dfeohus (KK^apxos). 1. A Spartan, distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him as general to Thrace, to protect the Greeks 
m that quarter against the Thracians. But having 
been recalled by the Ephors, and refusing to obey 
their orders, he was condemned to death. He 
thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, collected for him 
a large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to dethrone 
his brother Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who 
was aware of the prince’s real object. After the 
battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, Clearchus 
and the other Greek generals were made prisoners 
by the treachery of Tissaphernes, and were put to 
death. — 2. A citizen of Heiaclea on the Euxme, 
obtained the tyranny of his native town, b. c. 365, 
by putting himself at the head of the popular party. 
He governed with cruelty, and was assassinated 
353, after a reign of 12 years. He is said to have 
been a pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates — 3. Of 
Soli, one of Aristotle’s pupils, author of a number 
of works, none of which are extant, on a great a a- 
nety of subjects. —4. An Athenian poet of the 
new comedy, whose time is unknown. 

Clemens. 1. T. Flavius, cousin of the emperor 
Downturn, by whom he was put to death. He ap- 
pears to have been a Christian. — 2 Romanus, 
bishop of Rome at the end of the first century, 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. Paul 
mentions (Phil. iv. 3). lie wrote 2 epistles in 
Greek to the Corinthian Church, of which the 1st 
and part of the 2nd are extant. The 2nd, how- 
ever, is probably not genuine. The Recognitions, 
which bear the name of Clement, were not written 
by him. The epistles are printed m the Patres 
Apostolici, of which the most convenient editions 
are by Jacobson, Oxford, 1838; and by Ilefele, 
Tubingen, 1839. — 3. Alexandrinus, so called 
from his long residence at Alexandria, was ardently 
devoted in early life to the study of philosoph} , 
which had a great influence upon his views of 
Christianity. He embraced Christianity through 
the teaching of Pantaenus at Alexandria, was or- 
dained presbyter about A. D. 190, and died about 
220. Hence he flourished under the reigns of 
Severus and Caracalla, 193 — 217. His 3 principal 
works constitute parts of a whole. In the Horta- 
tory Addi ess to the Greelcs (A 6yo$ Tlporpeimicis, 
&c.) his design was to convince the Heathens and 
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to convert them to Christianity. The Paedagogm 
(ncuScryoryds) takes up the new convert at the 
point to which he is supposed to have been brought 
by the hortatory address, and furnishes him with 
rules for the regulation of his conduct. The Stro- 
mata {'Zrpo) fiar sis) are in 8 books: the title {Stro- 
mata, i. e. patch-work) indicates its miscellaneous 
character. It is rambling and discursive, but con- 
tains much valuable information on many points of 
antiquity, particularly the history of philosophy. 
The principal information respecting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is contained in the 5th book. The 
object of the work was to delineate the perfect 
Christian or Gnostic, after he had been instructed 
by the Teacher and thus prepared by sublime spe- 
culations in philosophy and theology. — Editions . 
By Potter, Oxon. 1715, fol. 2 vols. ; by Klotz, Lips. 
1830 — 34, 8vo. 4 vols. 

Cleobis, [Biton.] 

Cleobullne (K\ eo€v\lurj), or Cleobtile (KAeo- 
6ov\ti), daughter of Cleobulus of Lmdus, celebrated 
for her skill in riddles, of which she composed a 
number in hexameter verse ; to her is ascribed a 
well-known one on the Bubject of the year : — “ A 
father has 12 children, and each of these 30 daugh- 
ters, on one side white, and on the other side black, 
and though immortal they all die.” 

Cleobulus (K \s6Sov\os), one of the Seven Sages, 
of Lmdus m Rhodes, son of Evagoras, lived about 
b. c. 580. He wrote lyric poems, as well as riddles, 
m verse ; he was said by some to have been the author 
of the riddle on the year, generally attributed to 
his daughter Cleobuline. He was greatly distin- 
guished for strength and beauty of person. 

CleSchares (KA sox&pys), a Greek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithyma, contemporary with the orator 
Demochares and the philosopher Arcesilas, towards 
the close of the 3rd centuiy b. c. 

Cleombrotus (KA s6y€poTos). 1. Son of Anax- 
an dr ides, king of Sparta, became regent after the 
battle of Thermopylae, b. c. 480, for Plistarchus, 
infant son of Leonidas, but died m the same year, 
and was succeeded m the regency by his son Pau- 
sanias. — 2. I. King of Sparta, son of Pausamas, 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned b.c. 

380 — 371. He commanded the Spartan troops 
several times against the Thebans, and fell at the 
battle of Leuctra (371), after fighting most bravely. 

— 3. II. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas 
II., m whose place he was made king by the party 
of Agis IV. about 243. On the return of Leonidas, 
Cleombrotus was deposed and banished to Tegea, 
about 240. —4. An Academic philosopher of Am- 
braeia, said to have killed himself, after reading 
the Phaedon of Plato ; not that he had any suffer- 
ings to escape from, but that he might exchange 
this life for a better. 

Cleomedes (KAco^Stjs). 1. Of the island As- 
typalaen, an athlete of gigantic strength. —2. A 
Greek mathematician, probably lived in the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries of the Christian aera ; the author 
of a Greek treatise in 2 books on the Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (Kv/cAucus Sevptas 
Merecipwy Bi8\ia dvo), which is still extant. 

It is rather an exposition of the system of the uni- 
verse than of the geometrical principles of astronomy. 
Edited by Balfour, Burdigal. 1605 ; by Bake, 
Lugd. Bat. 1820 ; and by Schmidt, Lips. 1832. , 

Cleomenes (K\ eojxevris). 1. King of Sparta, | 
son of Anaxandrides, reigned b. c. 520 — 491. He 
was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 
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His greatest exploit was his defeat of the Argives, 
in which 6000 Argive citizens fell ; but the date 
of this event is doubtful. In 510 he commanded 
the forces by whose assistance Hippias was driven 
from Athens, and not long after he assisted Isagoras 
and the anstocratical party, against Clisthenes. 
By bribing the priestess at Delphi, he effected the 
deposition of his colleague Demar atus, 491. Soon 
afterwards he was seized with madness and killed 
himself. — 2. King of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus 
I., reigned 370 — 309 ; but during this long period 
we have no information about him of any im- 
portance. — 3. King of Sparta, son of Leonidas II , 
reigned 236 — 222. While still young, he married 
Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV. ; and following the 
example of the latter, he endeavoured to restore 
the ancient Spartan constitution, and to regenerate 
the Spartan character. He was endowed with a 
noble mind, strengthened and purified by philo- 
sophy, and possessed great energy of purpose. His 
first object was to gam for Sparta her old renown 
in war ; and for that purpose he attacked the 
Achaeans, and carried on war with the League 
with great success. Having thus gained military 
renown he felt himself sufficiently strong in the 
winter of 226 — 225 to put the Ephors to death 
and restore the ancient constitution. The Achaeans 
now called m the aid of Antigouus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and for the next 3 yeais Cleomenes 
carried on war against their united forces. He 
was at length completely defeated at the battle of 
Scllasia (222), and fled to Egypt, where he was 
kindly received by Ptolemy Euergetes, but on the 
death of that king he was imprisoned by his successor 
Philopator. He escaped from prison, and attempted 
to raise an insurrection, but finding no one join 
him, he put himself to death, 220. 

Cleomenes. 1. A Greek of Naucratis m Egypt, 
appointed by Alexander the Great nomarch of the 
Arabian district (vipos) of Egypt, and receiver of 
the tnbute from the districts of Egypt, B c. 331. 
His rapacity knew no bounds, and he collected im- 
mense wealth by his extortions. After Alexander’s 
death he was put to death by Ptolemy, who took 
possession of his treasures.— 2. A sculptor, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens, executed the celebrated 
statue of the Venus de Medici, as appears from an 
inscription on the pedestal. He lived between 
b. c. 363 and 146. 

CISon (KAeW), son of Cleaenetus, was ori- 
ginally a tanner, and first came forward in public 
as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of this 
great man, b. c. 429, Cleon became the favourite 
of the people, and for about 6 years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (428 — 422) was the head of the 
party opposed to peace. He is represented by 
Aristophanes as a demagogue of the lowest kind, 
mean, ignorant, cowardly, and venal ; and this 
view of his character is confirmed by Thucydides 
But much weight cannot be attached to the satire 
of the poet ; and the usual impartiality of the his- 
torian may have been warped by the sentence of 
his banishment, if it be true, as has been conjec- 
tured with great probability, that it was through 
Cleon that Thucydides was sent into exile. Cleon 
may be considered as the representative of the 
middle classes of Athens, and by his ready, though 
somewhat coarse, eloquence, gained great influence 
over them. In 427 he strongly advocated m the 
assembly that the Mytiienaeans should he put to 
death. In 424 he obtained his greatest glory by 
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taking prisoners the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, and bringing them m safety to Athens. 
Puffed up by this success, he obtained the com- 
mand of an Athenian army, to oppose Brasidas in 
Thrace ; hut he was defeated by Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell m the battle, 422. 

— The chief attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon 
was in the Knights (424), m which Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona, and, in default of 
an artificer hold enough to make the mask, was re- 
presented by the poet himself with his face smeared 
with wine lees. 

Cleonae (Kteuval : KKtuvatos). 1. An ancient 
town in Argolis, on the road from Connth to Argos, 
on a river of the same name which flows into the 
Corinthian gulf, and at the foot of Mt. Apesas ; 
said to have been built by Cleones, son of Pelops. 

— 2. A town m the peninsula Athos m Chalcidice. 

— 3. Hyampolia. 

Cleonymus (KA€c6yu/Ltos). 1 An Athenian, fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue.— 2. A Spartan, son of Sphodnas, 
much beloved by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus: he fell at Leuctra, b. c. 371. — 3. Younger 
son of Cleomenes linking of Sparta, was excluded 
from the throne on his father’s death, 309, m con- 
sequence of his violent and tyrannical temper. In 
303 he crossed over to Italy to assist the Taren- 
tmes against the Lucanians He afterwards with- 
drew from Italy, and seized Corcyra ; and m 272 
he invited Pyrrhus to attempt the conquest of 
Sparta. [Acrotatijs.] 

Cleopatra (K\€07rdTpa). 1. (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Alcyone. — 2. (Hist.) Niece of Attalus, mar- 
ried Philip, b c 337, on whose murder she was 
put to death by Olympias. — 3. Daughter of Philip 
and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, 
married Alexander, king of Epirus, 336. It was 
at the celebration of her nuptials that Philip was 
murdered. Her husband died 326. After the 
death of her brother she was sought in marriage by 
several of his generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy ; but having attempted to escape 
from Sardis, where she had been kept for years in 
a sort of honourable captivity, she was assassinated 
by Antigouus.— 4. Daughtei of Antiochus III. 
the Great, married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 193.— 
5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and No. 4, 
married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and 
on his death, 146, her other brother Ptolemy VI. 
Physcon. She was soon afterwards divorced by 
Physcon, and fled into Syria. — 0. Daughter of 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor and of No. 5, married 
first Alexander Balas (150), the Syrian usurper, 
and on Ins death Demetrius Nicator. During the 
captivity of the latter m Parthia, jealous of the con- 
nexion which he there formed with Rhodogune, 
the Parthian princess, she mained Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, his brother, and also murdered Demetrius 
on his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, her 
son by Nicator, who on his father’s death assumed 
the government without her consent. Her other 
son by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. Grypus, suc- 
ceeded to the throne (125) through her influence ; 
and he compelled her to drink the poison which 
she had prepared for him also. [Antiochus VIIL] 
She had a son by Sidetes, Antiochus IX., sur- 
named Cyzicenus. — 7. Another daughter of Pto- 
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lemy VI. Philometor and No. 5* married her uncle 
Physcon, when the latter divorced her mother. On 
the death of Physcon the reigned in conjunction with 
her elder eon, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and then 
in conjunction with her younger son Alexander. 
She wae put to death by the latter in 89.— -8. 
Daughter ot Ptolemy Physcon and No. 7, married 
first her brother Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and next 
Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus. She was put to death 
by Tryphaena, her own sister, wife of Antiochus 
Giypus.— 9. Usually called Selene, another daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Physcon, married 1st her brother 
Lathyrus (on her sister No. 8 being divorced), 2dly 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes, and 3rdly Antiochus X. 
Eusebes. — 10. Daughter of Ptolemy VIII. Lathy- 
rus, usually called Berenice. [Berenice, No. 4.] 
— 11. Eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, cele- 
brated for her beauty and fascination, was 17 at 
the death of her father (51), who appointed her 
heir of his kingdom in conjunction with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to marry. She 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
Achillas, his guardians. She retreated into Syria, 
and there collected an army with which she was 
preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar arrived in 
Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, 47. Her charms 
gained for her the support of Caesar, who replaced 
her on the throne in conjunction with her brother. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the course of 
which young Ptolemy perished. Cleopatra thus 
obtained the undivided rule. She was, however, 
associated by Caesar with another brother of the 
same name, and still quite a child, to whom she 
was also nominally married. She had a son by 
Caesar, called Caesarion, and Bhe afterwards 
followed him to Rome, where she appears to have 
been at the time of his death, 44. She then re- 
turned to Egypt, and m 41 she met Antony in 
Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, and in 
the perfection of matured beauty, which, in con- 
junction with her talents and eloquence, completely 
won the heart of Antony, who henceforth appears 
as her devoted lover and slave. He returned with 
her to Egypt, but was obliged to leave her for a short 
time, in order to marry Octavia, the sister of Au- 
gustus. But Octavia was never able to gam his 
affections ; he soon deserted his wife and returned 
to Cleopatra, upon whom he conferred the most ex- 
travagant titles and honours. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of Actium (31), 
in the midst of which she retreated with her fleet, 
and thus hastened the loss of the day. She fled 
to Alexandria, where she was joined by Antony. 
Seeing Antony's fortunes desperate, she entered 
into negotiations with Augustus, and promised to 
make away with Antony. She fled to a mauso- 
leum she had built, and then caused a report of her 
death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to sur- 
vive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up into 
the mausoleum, where he died in her arms. She 
then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but her 
charms failed m softening his colder heart. Seeing 
that he determined to carry her captive to Rome, 
she put an end to her own life, either by the poison 
of an asp, or by a poisoned comb, the former suppo- 
sition being adopted by most writers. She died in 
the 39th year of her age (b. c. 80), and with her 
ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt, which 
was now made a Roman province. — 12. Daughter 
of Antony and No. 11, bom with her twin brother 
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Alexander in 40, along with whom she was carried 
to Rome after the death of her parents. Augustas 
married her to Juba, king of Numidia.— 18. A 
daughter of Mithridates, married Tigranes, king 
of Armenia. 

Oleopatria. [Arsinoe, No. 6.] 

CISdphon (KAeo^wv), an Athenian demagogue, 
of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
Thracian origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian war. 
During the siege of Athens by Lysander, b. c. 404, 
he was brought to trial by the aristocratical party, 
and was condemned and put to death. 

cieostratus (KAe<hrrpaTos), an astronomer of 
Tenedos, said to have introduced the division of 
the Zodiac into signs, probably lived between b. c. 
548 and 432. 

Clevum, also Glevum and Glebon ( Gloucester ), 
a Roman colony in Britain. 

Clides (at KAciSes: C.S. Andre\ “the Keys,” 
a promontory on the N. E. of Cyprus, with 2 islands 
of the same name lying off it. 

Climax (K At)*a£ : Ekder\ the name applied to 
the W. termination of the Taurus range, which 
extends along the W. coast of the Pamphyhan Gulf, 
N. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made a road 
between it and the sea. There were other moun- 
tains of the same name in Asia and Africa. 

Climbemim. [Auscl] 

Cllnias (K \eivlas). 1. Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemisium b. c. 480, in a 
ship built and manned at his own expense : he fell 
447, at the battle of Coronea.— 2. A younger bro- 
ther of the famous Alcibiades. — 3. Father of Ara- 
tus of Sicyon, was murdered by Abantidas, who 
seized the tyranny, 264.-4. A Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of Tarentum, a contemporary and friend 
of Plato. 

Clio. JMusae.] 

Clisthenes (KA earfoVrjs). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon. 
In b c. 595, he aided the Amphictyons m the 
sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, after 1 0 
years, in the destruction of the guilty city. He 
also engaged in war with Argos. His death cannot 
be placed earlier than 582, in which year he won 
the victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian gameB. 
His daughter Agarista was given m marriage to 
Megacles the Alcmaeonid. — 2. An Athenian, son 
of Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the 
banishment of the Pisistratidae. Finding, however, 
that he could not cope with his political rival Isa- 
goras except through the aid of the commons, he 
set himself to increase the power of the latter. 
The principal change which he introduced was the 
abolition of the 4 ancient tribes and the establish- 
ment of 10 new ones m their stead, b. c. 510. He 
is also said to have instituted ostracism. Isagoras 
and his party called in the aid of the Spartans, 
but Clisthenes and his friends eventually tri- 
umphed. — 8. An Athenian, whose foppery and 
effeminate profligacy brought him under the lash 
of Aristophanes. 

Clltarchus ( KA eirapxos). 1. Tyrant of Eretria in 
Euboea, was supported by Philip agamst the Athe- 
nians, but was expelled from Eretria by Phocion, 
b. c. 341. — 2. Son of the historian Dinon, accom- 
panied Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and wrote a history of it This work was 
deficient in veracity and inflated in style, but ap- 
pears nevertheless to have been much read. 
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Oliternum or Clitemla (Cliterninus), a town 
of the Frentam, in the territory of Larinum. 

Glltdm&ohue (KXtir6/Mx os \ a Carthaginian by 
birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own language, 
came to Athens in the 40th year of his age, and 
there studied under Cameades, on whose death he 
became the head of the New Academy, b. c. 129. 
Of his works, which amounted to 400 books, only 
a few titles are preserved. His main object m 
writing them was to make known the philosophy 
of his master Cameades. When Carthage was 
taken in 146, he wrote a work to console his un- 
fortunate countrymen. 

Clitor or Clitfiritum (K \elrcop : Kketripios: nr. 
Mazi , Ru.), a town in the N. of Arcadia on a 
river of the same name, a tributary of the Aroamus • 
there was a fountain in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which are said to have given to persons 
who drank of them a dislike for wine. (Ov. Met. 
xv. 322.) 

ClXtumnus ( Clitumno ), a small river in Umbria, 
springs from a beautiful rock m a grove of cypress- 
trees, where was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, 
and falls into the Tima, a tributary of the Tiber. 

Clltus (K \uros or KA €ir6s). 1. Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 335.-2. A Macedonian, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals and friends, sumamed the Black 
(MeAas). He saved Alexander’s life at the battle 
of Gramcus, 334. In 328 he was slain by Alex- 
ander at a banquet, when both parties were heated 
with wine, and Clitus had provoked the king’s 
resentment by insolent language. Alexander was 
inconsolable at his friend’s death. — 3. Another of 
Alexander’s officers, surnamed the White (A evtcds) 
to distinguish him from the above. — 4. An officer 
who commanded the Macedonian fleet for Antipater 
in the Lamian war, 323, and defeated the Athenian 
fleet. In 321, he obtained from Antipater the sa- 
trapy of Lydia, from which he was expelled by 
Antigonus, 319. He afterwards commanded the 
fleet of Polysperchon, and was at first successful, 
but his ships were subsequently destroyed by An- 
tigonus, and he was killed on shore, 318. 

Cloacina or Cluaclna, the Purifier ” (from 
doare or duere , “ to wash ” or “ purify ”), a surname 
of Venus at Rome. 

Clodlus, another form of the name Claudius , just 
as we find both caudex and codex , daustr urn and 
dostrum , cauda and coda . [Claudius.] 

Clodlus Albums. [Albinus.] 

Clodlus Maoer. [Macer.] 

Cloelia, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, is said to have escaped from the 
Etruscan camp, and to have swum across the Tiber 
to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to 
Porsena, who was so struck with her gallant deed, 
that he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. Porsena 
also rewarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans with the statue 
of a female on horseback, which was erected m the 
Sacred Way. 

Cloelia or CluHia Gens, of Alban origin, said 
to have been received among the patricians on the 
destruction of Alba. A few of its members with 
the surname Siculus obtained the consulship m the 
early years of the republic. 

Clonafl (KAovas), a poet, and one of the earliest 
musicians of Greece, either an Arcadian, or a 
Boeotian, probably lived about b. c. 620. 
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Clonlus (KAtivios), leader of the Boeotians in 
the war against Troy, slain by Agenor. 

Clota Aestu&rium (Frith of Clyde), on the W. 
coast of Scotland. 

C15th5. [Moirae.] 

Cldentius Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused in 
b. c. 74 his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia- 
nicus, of having attempted to procure his death by 
poison. Oppiamcus was condemned, and it was 
generally believed that the judges bad been bnbed 
by Cluentius. In 66, Cluentius was himself ac- 
cused by young Oppiamcus, son of Statius Albius 
who had died m the interval, of 3 distinct acts of 
poisoning. He was defended by Cicero in the 
oration still extant. 

Clunia (Ru. on a hill between Coruna del Conde 
and Permalba dc Castro ), a town of the Arevacae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman colony. 

Clilpea or Clypga. [Aspis.] 

Clusium (Cluslnus: Cluusi ), one of the most 
powerful of the 1 2 Etruscan cities, situated on an 
eminence above the river Clams, and S. W. of the 
Lacus Clusinus ( L . di Clnusi). It was more an- 
ciently called Camera or Camara, whence we may 
conclude that it was founded by the Umbrian race 
of the Camertes. It was the royal residence of 
Porsena, and m its neighbourhood was the cele- 
brated sepulchre of this king m the form of a laby- 
rinth, of which such marvellous accounts have come 
down to us. (Diet, of Ant. art. Labynnthus.) Sub- 
sequently Clusium was m alliance with the Romans, 
by whom it was regarded as a bulwark against the 
Gauls. Its siege by the Gauls, b. c. 391, led, as 
is well known, to the capture of Rome itself by the 
Gauls. Clusium probably became a Roman colony, 
since Plmy speaks of Clusim Veteres et Novi. In 
its neighbourhood were cold baths. (Hor. Ep. i. 
15. 9.) 

Clfislus ( Chiese ), a river in Cisalpine Gaul, a 
tributary of the Ollius, forming the boundary be- 
tween the Cenomam and Insubres. 

Cluvlus, a family of Campanian origin, of which 
the most important person was M. Cluvius Rufus, 
consul suffectus a.d. 45, and governor of Spain under 
Calba, a. D. 69, on whose death lie espoused the 
cause of Vitellius. He was an historian, and wrote 
an account of the times of Nero, Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius. 

Clymene (KAi/ju evrj). 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of Iapetus, to whom she bore 
Atlas, Prometheus, and others —2. Daughter of 
Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus or Cephalus, to 
whom she bore Iphiclus and Alciraede. According 
to Hesiod and others she was the mother of Phae- 
ton by Helios.— 3. A relative of Mcnelaus and a 
companion of Helena, with whom she was carried 
off by Pans. 

dytaemnestra (KAi rraipirfiarpa), daughter of 
Tyndareus and Lcda, sister of Castor, and half- 
sister of Pollux and Helena. She was married to 
Agamemnon. During her husband’s absence at 
Troy she lived in adultery with Aegisthus, and 
on his return to Mycenae she murdered him with 
the help of Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She was 
subsequently put to death by her son Orestes, who 
thus avenged the murder of his father. For de- 
tails see Orestes. 

Cnemis (Kvr}pus% a range of mountains on the 
frontiers of Phocis and Locris, from which the N. 
Locnans were called EpicnemidiL A branch of 
these mountains ran* out into the sea, forming the 
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promontory CnSmldes (K^juTSes), with a town of 
the same name upon it, opposite the promontory 
Cenaenm in Euboea. 

CnSpfc (KvJ}<t>), or Cntiphns (K vov<pu), an 
Egyptian divinity, worshipped in the form of a ser- 
pent, and regarded as the creator of the world. 

Cnidus or Guidus (KrlSos : K vltitos : Hu. at 
Cape Krio), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, on the 
promontory of Triopium on the coast of Caria, was 
a Lacedaemonian colony, and the chief city of the 
Dorian Hexapolis. It was built partly on the 
mainland and partly on an island joined to the 
coast by a causeway, and had two harbours. It 
had a considerable commerce ; and it was resorted 
to by travellers fiom all parts of the civilized 
world, that they might see the statue of Aphrodite 
by Praxiteles, which stood in her temple here. 
The city possessed also temples of Apollo and Po- 
seidon. The great naval defeat of Pisander by 
Conon (b. c. 394) took place off Cnidus. Among 
the celebrated natives of the city were Ctesias, 
Eudoxus, Sostratus, and Agatharcides. It is said 
to have been also called, at an early period, Tnopia, 
from its founder Tnopas,and, in later times, Stadia. 

Cndsus or Gndsus, subsequently Cnossus or 
Gnossus (K vwaSs, Tvtaais, YLvwacris , r 'vuxt<t6s : 
Kv&aios, Kvc&craias : Makro Teikho ), an ancient 
town of Crete, and the capital of king Mmos, was 
situated m a fertile country on the river Caeratus 
(which was originally the name of the town), at a 
short distance from the N. coast. It was at an 
early time colonized by Dorians, and from it Dorian 
institutions spread over the island. Its power was 
weakened by the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia ; and these towns, when united, were 
more than a match for Cnossus — Cnossus is fre- 
quently mentioned by the poets in consequence of 
its connection with Mmos, Ariadne, the Minotaur, 
and the Labyrinth ; and the adjective Cnossius is 
frequently U9ed as equivalent to Cretan. 

Cdbus or Cohlbus (Kw§os), a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caucasus into the E. side of the 
Euxme. 

Cdc&lus (K&jkcxAos), a mythical king of Sicily, 
who kindly received Daedalus on his flight from 
Crete, and with the assistance of his daughters 
put Mmos to death, when the latter came in 
pursuit of Daedalus. 

Cocceius Nerva. [Nerva.] 

C5che (K«xfj), a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthum or Cocintnm ( Punta di Stilo ), a 
promontory on the S. E. of Bruttium in Italy, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Codes, Horatius, that is, Horatius the “ one- 
eyed,” a hero of the old Roman lays, is said to 
have defended the Sublician bridge along with Sp. 
Lartius and T. Herminius against the whole Etrus- 
can army under Porsena, while the Romans broke 
down the bridge behind them. When the work 
was nearly finished, Horatius sent back his 2 com- 
panions. As soon as the bridge was quite destroyed, 
he plunged into the stream and swam across to the 
city m safety amid the arrows of the enemy. The 
state raised a statue to his honour, which was 
placed m the comitium, and allowed him as much 
land as he could plough round in one day. Poly- 
bius relates that Horatius defended the bridge 
alone, and perished m the river. 

Coeossates, a people in Aquitania in Ganl, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 
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CScjrllttm (KottdXiov), an Aeolian city in Mysia, 
whose inhabitants (KoxvXtrou) are mentioned by 
Xenophon ; but which was abandoned before Pliny’s 
time. 

Cocytus (KwKvrdr), a river in Epirus, a tri- 
butary of the Acheron. Like the Acheron, the 
Cocytus was supposed to be connected with the 
lower world, and hence came to be described as a 
river m the lower world. Homer ( Od . x. 513) 
makes the Cocytus a tributary of the Styx ; but 
Virgil (Aen. vi. 295) represents the Acheron as 
flowing into the Cocytus. 

Codanus Sinus, the S. W. part of the Baltic, 
whence the Danish islands are called Codanonia. 

Codomannus. [Darius.] 

Codrus (K 6Spos). I. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about b. c. 1068 ac- 
cording to mythical chronology), an oracle declared, 
that they should he victorious if the life of the 
Attic king was spared. Codrus thereupon re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for his country. He 
entered the camp of the enemy in disguise, com- 
menced quarrelling with the soldiers, and was slain 
m the dispute. When the Dorians discovered the 
death of the Attic king, they returned home. 
Tradition adds, that as no one was thought worthy 
to succeed such a patriotic king, the kingly dignity 
was abolished, and Medon, son of Codrus, was 
appointed archon for life instead —2. A Roman 
poet, ridiculed by Virgil. Ju\enal also speaks of 
a wretched poet of the same name. The name is 
probably fictitious, and appears to have been ap- 
plied by the Roman poets to those poetasters who 
annoyed other people by reading their productions 
to them. 

Coela (rh, koi \ a rrjs "EvSolas ), “ the Hollows of 
Euboea,” the W. coast of Euboea, between the 
promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very dan- 
gerous to ships : here a part of the Persian fleet 
was wrecked, b. c 480. 

Coele (KotA^), an Attic demus belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the Me- 
litian gate at Athens : here Cimon and Thucydides 
were buried. 

Coelesyrla (t) Kof A t 7 Supla, i. e. Hollow Syria), 
was the name given, after the Macedonian con- 
quest, to the great valley ( EUBuhaa ), between the 
two ranges of M. Lebanon (Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus), in the S. of Syria, bordering upon Phoe- 
nicia on the W. and Palestine on the S. In the 
wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, 
the name was applied to the whole of the S. por- 
tion of Syria, which became subject for some time 
to the kings of Egypt; but, under the Romans, 
when Phoenicia and Judaea were made distinct 
provinces, the name of Coelesyria was confined to 
Coelesyna proper together with the district E. of 
Anti-Libanus, about Damascus, and a portion of 
Palestine E. of the Jordan; and this is the most 
usual meaning of the term. Under the later em- 
perors, it was considered as a part of Phoenicia, 
and was called Phoenice Libanesia. The country 
was for the most part fertile, especially the E. dis- 
trict about the river Chrysarrhoas : the valley of 
Coelesyria proper was watered by the Leontes. 
The inhabitants were a mixt people of Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, called Syrophoemcians 
(p&vpo<pomKfs). 

Coeletae or Coelalet&e, a people of Thrace, di- 
vided into Majores and Minores, in the district 
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Coeletica, between the Hebrus and the gulf of 
Melas. 

Coetfus. [Cahlius.] 

Coelossa (K o/Awcrtra), a mountain in the Sicy- 
onian territory, near Phlius, an offshoot of the Ar- 
cadian mountain Cyllene. 

Coelus (KoiA.br \lfxrjv) or Goela (Ko?Aa), a sea- 
port town m the Thracian Chersonese, near which 
was the Kwbr ffrjpa, or the grave of Hecuba. 
[Cynossema.] 

Coenus (Ko7» 'or), son-in-law of Parmenion, one 
of the ablest generals of Alexander the Great, died 
on the Iiyphasis, b. c. 327. 

Coenyra (Koivvpa), a place in the island Thasos, 
opposite Samothrace. 

Coes (K<£t]s), of Mytilene, dissuaded Darius 
Hystaspis,m his Scythian expedition, from breaking 
up his bridge of boats over the Danube. For this 
good counsel he was rewarded by Darius with the 
tyranny of Mytilene. On the breaking out of the 
Ionian revolt, b. c. 501, he was stoned to death by 
the Mytilenaeans. 

Colapis (KSkcoif/ in Dion Cass. : Kulpa), a river 
in Pannonia, flows into the Savus : on it dwelt the 
Colapiani. 

Colchis (KoAxfr: KdAxos), a country of Asia, 
bounded on the W. by the Euxme, on the N. by 
the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia ; on the S and 
S.W. the boundaries were somewhat indefinite, and 
were often considered to extend as far as Trapezus 
( Tiebizond ). The land of Colchis (or Aea), and 
its river Phasis are famous in the Greek rnytho- ! 
logy. [Augonautae.] The name of Colchis is 
first mentioned by Aeschylus and Pindar. The 
historical acquaintance oi the Greeks with the 
country may be ascribed to the commerce of the 
Milesians. It was a very fertile country, and 
yielded timber, pitch, hemp, flax, and wax, as 
articles of commerce ; but it was most famous for 
its manufactures of linen, on account of which, and 
of certain physical resemblances, Herodotus sup- 
posed the Colchians to have been a colony from 
Egypt. The land was governed by its native 
princes, until Mithridates Eupator made it subject 
to the kingdom of Pontus. After the Mithndatic 
war, it was overrun by the Romans, but they did 
not subdue it till the time of Trajan. Under the 
later emperors the country was called Lazica, from 
the name of one of its principal tubes, the Lazi. 

Colias (KwAidr), a promontoiy on the W. coast 
of Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phalerum, with a temple 
of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian ships 
were cast after the' battle of, Salamis. Colias is 
usually identified with the cape called the Three 
Towers (Tpets IIup 70 i), but it ought to be placed 
S.E. near'Avios Koafxas. 

Collatla (Collatinus). 1. ( Castellaccio ), a Sa- 
bine town m Latium, near the right hank of the 
Amo, taken by Tarqumius Priscus.— 2. A town 
in Apulia, only mentioned under the empire. 

Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and 
nephew of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the surname 
Collatinus from the town Collatia, of which his 
father had been appointed governor. He was mar- 
ried to Lucretia, and it was jfche rape of the latter 
by Sex. Tarquinius that led to the dethronement 
of Tarquinius Superbus. Collatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls ; but as the people 
could not endure the rule of any of the hated race 
of the Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office and 
retired from Borne to Lavinium. 
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Collina Porta. [Boma.] 

Collet US (KoAAvtJv, also KoAvtt4s: KoAA ti- 
re «$s), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Aegeis, was included within the walls of Athens, 
and formed one of the districts into which the city 
was divided : it was the demus of Plato and the 
residence of Timon the misanthrope. 

C51onae (KoAwraf), a small town in the Troad, 
mentioned in Greek history, but destroyed before 
the time of Plmy. 

C<51onia Agrippina or Agripplnensis (Cologne 
on the Rhine), originally the chief town of the 
Ubn, and called Oppxdum or Civitas Ubiorum , was 
a place of small importance till a. d. 51, when a 
Roman colony was planted in the town by the em- 
peror Claudius, at the instigation of his wife Agrip- 
pina, who was born here, and from whom it derived 
its new name. Its inhabitants received the jus 
Italicum. It soon became a large and flourishing 
city, and was the capital of Lower Germany. At 
Cologne there are still several Roman remains, an 
ancient gate, with the inscription C. C.A.A. i. e. 
Coloma Claudta Augusta A grippinensis, the founda- 
tions of the Roman walls, &c. 

Colonla Equestris. [Noviojiunum ] 

Colonus (KoAwyds* Kokwvevs -vlrps, -wdryt), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to the tribe Antioch is, 1 0 stadia, or a 
little more than a mile N.W. of Athens ; near the 
Academy, lying on and round a hill ; celebrated 
for a temple of Poseidon (hence called Kokooi/bs 
“'Imreius), a grove of the Enmenides, and the tomb 
of Oedipus. Sophocles, who was a native of this 
demus, has described the scenery and religious as- 
sociations of the Bpot, in his Oedipus Coloneus. — 
There was a hill at Athens called Colonus Agoraeus 
(Kokcwbs b by opcuos). 

Colophon (Koko<p<ou : ZiUe, Ru.), one of the 12 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor, was said to have been 
founded by Mopsus, a grandson of Tiresias. It stood 
about 2 miles from the coast, on the river Halesus, 
which was famous for the coldness of its water, 
between Lebedus and Ephesus, 120 stadia (12 
geog. miles) from the former and 70 stadia (7 g. m.) 
from the latter : its harbour was called Notium. 
It was one of the most powerful members of the 
Ionian confederacy, possessing a considerable fleet 
and excellent cavalry; but it suffered greatly in 
war, being taken at different times by the Lydians, 
the Persians, Lysimachus, and the Cilician pirates. 
It was made a free city by the Romans after their 
war with Antiochus the Great. Besides claiming 
to be the birth-place of Ilomer, Colophon was the 
native city of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, and Ni- 
cander. It was also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo Clarius m its neighbourhood. [Clahus.] 
CMossae (KoAo<r<ral, aft. KoAdcrcrcu : Kakocrar)- 
vo% Strab., KoAocrcraeus, N. T. ; Khonas , Itu.), a 
city of Great Phrygia on the river Lycus, once of 
great importance, but so reduced by the rise of the 
neighbouring cities of Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
that the later geographers do not e\en mention it, 
and it might have been forgotten hut for its place 
m the early history of the Christian Church. In 
the middle ages it was called Xavcu, and hence 
the modem name of the ullage on its site. 

jColdtes (KokuTps). h Of Lampsacus, a bearer 
of Epicurus, against whom Plutarch wrote 2 of his 
works.— 2. A sculptor of Paros, flourished B.C. 
444, and assisted Phidias in executing the colossus 
of Zeus at Olympia. 
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Ctflilmella, I». Justus Moderdtus, a native of 
G&des in Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. W e 
have no particulars of his life ; it appears, from his 
own account, that at some period of his life, he 
visited Syria and Cilicia ; but Rome appears to have 
been his ordinary residence. He wrote a work 
upon agriculture (De Re Rustuxt), in 12 books, 
which is still extant. It treats not only of agri- 
culture proper, but of the cultivation of the vine 
and the olive, of gardening, of rearing cattle, of 
bees, &c. The 10th book, which treats of garden- 
ing, is composed in dactylic hexameters, and forms 
a sort of supplement to the Georgies. There is 
also extant a work De Arbortbus , in one book. The 
style of Columella is easy and ornate. The best 
edition of his works is by Schneider, in the Scrip- 
tores Ret Rusttcac , 4 vols. 8vo., Lips. 1794. 

Colunmae Herculis. [Abyla ; Calpe.] 

Colflthus (KdXouflos), a Greek epic poet of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of the 6th 
century of our era. He is the author of an extinct 
poem on “ The Rape of Helen” (‘EAeVr/s apirayb), 
consisting of 392 hexameter lines. Edited by 
Bekker, Berl. 1816, and Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

Colyttus. [Collytus.] 

Comana (KSpava). 1. C. Pontica ( Guminik , 
Ru.), a flourishing city of Pontus, upon the nver 
Iris, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Taurica, 
the foundation of which tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high-pnests of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain was 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war.— 
2. Cappadociae, or C. Chryse ( Bostan ), lay in a 
narrow valley of the Anti-Taurus, m Cataoma, 
and was also celebrated for a temple of Artemis 
Taurica, the foundation of which was likewise 
ascribed by tradition to OrcBtes. 

Combrea (Ku>p6peia), a town in the Macedonian 
district of Crossaea. 

ComMum, a town in Samnium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars. 

Comm&gene (Kop.fiayrivfl), the N. E.-most dis- 
trict of Syria, was bounded on the E. and S. E by 
the Euphrates, on the N. and N.W. by the Tau- 
rus, and on the S. by Cyrrhestice. It formed a 
part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, after the fall 
of which it maintained its independence under a 
race of kings who appear to have been a branch of 
the family of the Seleucidae, and was not united 
to the Roman empire till the reign of Vespasian. 
Under Constantine, if not earlier, it was made a 
part of Cyrrhestice. The district was remarkable 
for its fertility. 

Commlus, king of the Atrebates, was advanced 
to that dignity by Caesar, who had great confidence 
in him. He was sent by Caesar to Britain to ac- 
company the ambassadors of the British states on 
their return to their native country, but he was 
cast into chains by the Britons, and was not re- 
leased till the Britons had been defeated by Caesar, 
and found it expedient to sue for peace. In h. c. 
52 he joined the other Gauls in their great revolt 
agamst the Romans, and continued in arms even 
after the capture of Alesia. 

CommSdus, L. Ceidnlus, was adopted by Ha- 
drian, a. d. 136, when he took the name of L. 
Abiius V eru8 Caesar. His health was weak ; 
he died on the 1st of January, 138, and was in- 
terred' in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His son L. 
Aurelius Verus was the colleague of Antoninus 
Pius in the empire. [Verus.] 
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CommSdus, L. Aurelius, Roman emperor, a. d. 
180 — 192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
Faustina, was bom at Lanuvium, 161, and was 
thus scarcely 20, when he succeeded to the em- 
pire. He was an unworthy son of a noble father. 
Notwithstanding the great care which his father 
had bestowed upon his education, he turned out 
one of the most sanguinary and licentious tyrants 
that ever disgraced a throne. It was after the 
suppression of the plot against his life, which had 
been organised by his sister Lucilla, 183, that 
he first gave uncontrolled sway to his ferocious 
temper. He resigned the government to various 
favourites who followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion (Perennis, Cleander, Laetus, and Eclectus), 
and abandoned himself without interruption to the 
most shameless debauchery. But he was at the 
same time the slave of the most childish vanity, 
and sought to gam popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, and Blew many thousands of wild 
beasts m the amphitheatre with bow and spear. 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed the 
name of Hercules, and demanded that he should 
be worshipped as that god, 191. In the following 
year his concubine Marcia found on his tablets, 
while he was asleep, that she was doomed to perish 
along with Laetus and Eclectus and other leading 
men in the state. She forthwith administered 
poison to him, but as its operation was slow. Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated athlete, was introduced, and 
by him Commodus was strangled, Dec. 31st, 192. 

Comnena. [Anna Comnena.] 

Complutuxn, a town of the Carpetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, between Segovia and Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsanus : Conza ), a town of the 
Hirpmi m Samnium, near the sources of the Aufidus. 

Comnm (Comensi s ? : Como), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpma, at the S. extremity of the W. branch of 
the Lacus Larius (L. di Como). It was originally 
a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and was colonized 
by Pompeius Strabo, by Cornelius Scipio, and by 
Julius Caesar. Caesar settled there 6000 colonists, 
among whom were 500 distinguished Greek fa- 
milies; and this new population so greatly exceeded 
the number of the old inhabitants, that the town 
was called Novum Comum , a name, however, 
which it did not retain. Comum was celebrated 
for its iron-manufactories : it was the birthplace of 
the younger Pliny. 

Comus, the god of festive mirth and joy, is re- 
presented as a winged youth. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess, the personification 
of concord, had several temples at Rome. The 
earliest was built by Camillus in commemoration 
of the reconciliation between the patricians and 
plebeians, after the enactment of the Licmian roga- 
tions, b. c. 367. In this temple the senate fre- 
quently met. Concordia is represented on corns as 
a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, 
and in her right either an olive branch or a patera. 

Condate, the name of many Celtic towns, said 
to be equivalent m meaning to Confluentes, i. e. the 
union of two rivers. 

Condrfisi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt between the 
Eburones and the Treviri in the district of Condros 
on the Maas and Ourthe. 

Confluentes (Coblenz), a town in Germany at 
the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

Conisalus (Kovl<ra\os), a deity worshipped at 
Athens along with Priapus. 
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CJSnon (K6mv). 1 A distinguished Athenian 
general, held several important commands in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After the 
defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos 
Potami (a c. 405), Conon, who was one of the 
generals, escaped with 8 ships, and took refuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remained for 
some years. He was subsequently appomted to 
the command of the Persian fleet along with Phar- 
nabazus, and in this capacity was able to render 
the most effectual service to his native country. In 
394 he gained a decisive victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. After clearing 
the Aegean of the Spartans, he returned to Athens 
in 393, and commenced restoring the long walls 
and the fortifications of Piraeus. When the Spar- 
tans opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, the 
Persian satrap, Conon, was sent by the Athenians 
to counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, but was 
thrown into prison by Tiribazus. According to 
some accounts, he was sent into the interior of 
Asia, and there put to death. But according to 
the most probable account, he escaped to Cyprus, 
where he died. — 2. Son of Timotheus, grandson 
of the preceding, lived about 318. — 3. Of Samos, 
a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies Plnladelphus 
and Euergetes (b. c. 283 — 222), and was the friend 
of Archimedes, who praises him in the highest 
terras. None of his works are preserved — 4. A 
grammarian of the age of Augustus, author of a 
work entitled Arnyfiveis, a collection of 50 narra 
tives relating to the mythical and heroic period. 
An epitome of the work is preserved by Photius. 

CSnopa (Kui/dnra ; Kowwirevs — ttIttjs — it olios), 
a village m Aetolia on the Achelous, enlarged by 
Arsrnoe, wife of Ptolemy II., and called after her 
name. 

Consentes Dii, the 12 Etruscan gods who formed 
the council of Jupiter. They consisted of 6 male 
and 6 female divinities : we do not know the names 
of all of them, but it is certain that Juno, Minerva, 
Summanus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among 
them. 

Consentia (Consentmus : Cosenza ), chief town 
of the Bruttn on the river Crathis: here Alaric died. 

P. Consenting, a Roman grammarian, probably 
flourished in the 5th century of the Christian era, 
and is the author of 2 extant grammatical works, 
one published in the Collection of grammarians by 
Putschius, Hanov. 1605 (De Duahus Partibus Ora - 
tioms, Nomine et Verbo ), and the other by Buttman, 
Berol. 1817. 

C. Considlus Longus, propraetor in Africa, left 
his province shortly before the breaking out of the 
civil war b. c. 49, entrusting the government to Q. 
Liganus. He returned to Africa soon afterwards, 
and held Adrumetum for the Pompeian party. 
After the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, he 
attempted to fly into Mauretania, hut was mur- 
dered by the Gaetulians. 

Constans, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine 
the Great and Fausta, received after his father’s 
death (a. d. 337) Illyricum, Italy, and Africa as 
his share of the empire. After successfully resist- 
ing his brother Constantine, who was slain m in- 
vading his territory (340), Constans became master 
of the whole West His weak and profligate cha- 
racter rendered him an object of contempt, and he 
was slab in 350 by the soldiers of the usurper 
MaGNKNTIU8. 
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Constantia. L Daughter of Constantins Chlo- 
ras and half-sister of Constantine the Great, mar- 
ried to Licmius, the colleague of Constantine b the 
empire. — 2. Daughter of Constantius II, and 
grand-daughter of Constantbe the Great, married 
the emperor Gratian. 

Constantia, the name of several cities, all of 
which are either of little consequence, or better 
known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, named 
alter Constantius [Sal amis]. 2. In Phoenicia, 
after the same [Antaradus], 3. In Palestbe, 
the port of Gaza, named after the Bister of Con- 
stantine the Great, and also called Magiuna. 4. 
In Mesopotamia. [Antoninopolis.] 

Constantins, daughter of Constantbe the Great 
and Fausta, married to Hannibalianus, and after 
the death of the latter to Gallus Caesar. 

Constantlna, the city. [Cirta.] 

ConstantrnSpolis (Koovaravr tvou v6\ts : Con- 
stantinople ), built on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tium by Constantine the Great, who called it after 
his own name and made it the capital of the 
Roman empire. It was solemnly consecrated 
A. d. 330. It was built in imitation of Rome. 
Thus it covered 7 hills, was divided into 1 4 regiones, 
and was adorned with various buildings in imita- 
tion of the capital of the Western world. Its 
extreme length was about 3 Roman miles ; and its 
walls included eventually a circumference of 1 3 or 
14 Roman miles. It continued the capital of the 
Roman empire in the E. till its capture by the 
Turks in 1453. An account of its topography and 
history does not fall withm the scope of the present 
work. 

Constantinus. 1. 1. Sumamed 44 the Great,” Ro- 
man emperor, A. d. 306 — 337, eldest son of the em- 
peror Constantius Chlorus and Helena, was bom a. d. 
272, at Naissus (Nissa), a town m upper Moesia. 
He was early trained to arms, and served with 
great distinction under Galenus in the Persian 
war. Galerius became jealous of him and detained 
him for some time in the E.; but Constantine at 
last contrived to join his father in Gaul just b 
time to accompany him to Britain on his expedition 
against the Piets, 306. His father died at York 
m the same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the West, ac- 
knowledged Constantine as master of the countries 
beyond the Alps, but with the title of Caesar only 
The commencement of Constantine’s reign, however, 
is placed m this year, though he did not receive 
the title of Augustus till 308. Constantine took 
up his residence at Trevin (Treves), where the 
remains of his palace are still extant. He governed 
with justice and firmness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long however before he became involved 
in war with his rivals in the empire. In the same 
year that he had been acknowledged Caesar (306), 
Maxentius, the son of Maximian, had seized the 
imperial power at Rome. Constantine entered into 
a close alliance with Maxentius by marrybg his 
sister Fausta. But m 310 Maximian formed a 
plot against Constantbe, and was put to death by 
his son-in-law at Massilia. Maxentius resented 
the death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul. Constantine 
anticipated his movements, and bvaded Italy at 
the head of a large army. The struggle was brought 
to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at the village 
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of Saxa Rubra near Rome, October 27th, 312 
Maxentius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, but perished in the river. It was m 
this campaign that Constantine is said to have 
been converted to Christianity. On his march from 
the N. to Rome, either at Autun in Gaul, or near 
Andemach on the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription iv rovrcp vltca. By this, Conquer; 
and on the night before the last and decisive battle 
with Maxentius, a vision is said to have appeared 
to Constantine in his sleep, bidding him inscribe 
the shields of his soldiers with the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross seems 
to have grown out of that of the vision, and even 
the latter is not entitled to credit. It was Con- 
stantine’s interest to gain the affections of his 
numerous Christian subjects in his struggle with 
his rivals • and it was probably only self-interest 
which led him at first to adopt Christianity. But 
whether sincere or not in his conversion, his con- 
duct did little credit to the religion which ho 
professed. The miracle of his conversion was com- 
memorated by the imperial standard of the Laharum , 
at the summit of which was the monogram of the 
name of Christ Constantine, by his victory over 
Maxentius, became the sole master of the W. 
Meantime important events took place in the E. 
On the death of Galerius in 311, Licinius and 
Maximmus had divided the East between them; 
but m 313 a war broke out between them, Maxi- 
mrn was defeated, and died at Tarsus. Thus there 
were only two emperors left, Licinius m the E. and 
Constantine in the W.; and between them also war 
broke out m 314, although Licinius had married 
in the preceding year Constantin, the sister of 
Constantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis m 
Pannonia and afterwards at Adnanople. Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Illyncum, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, 314. This peace continued undis- 
turbed for 9 years, during which time Constantine 
was frequently engaged in war with the baibarians 
on the Danube and the Rhine. In these wars his 
son Cnspus greatly distinguished himself. In 323 
the war between Constantine and Licmius waB 
renewed. Licinius was again defeated in 2 great 
battles, first near Adnanople, and again at Chal- 
cedon. He surrendered himself to Constantine 
on condition of having his life spared, but he 
was shortly afterwards put to death at Thcs- 
salonica by order of Constantine. Constantine 
was now sole master of the empire, lie resolved 
to remove the seat of empire to Byzantium, 
which he called after his own name Constan- 
tinople, or the city of Constantine. The new 
city was solemnly dedicated in 330. Constantine 
reigned in peace for the remainder of his life. In 
325 he supported the orthodox bishops at the great 
Christian council of Nicaea (Nice), which con- 
demned the Arian doctrine by adopting the word 
ooitcriov. In 324 he put to death his eldest son 
Crispus on a charge of treason, the trutli of which 
however seems very doubtful. He died m May, 
337, and was baptized shortly before Ins death by 
Ensebius. His three sons Constantine, Constantius 
and Constans succeeded him in the empire.— >2. H. 
Roman emperor, 337—340, eldest of the 3 sons of 
Constantine the Great, by Fausta, received Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and part of Africa at his father’s 
death* Dissatisfied with bis share of the empire, 
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he made war upon his younger brother Constans, 
who governed Italy, but was defeated and slain 
near Aquileia. — 3. An usurper, who assumed the 
purple in Britain in the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius, 407. He also obtained possession of 
Gaul and Spain, and took up his residence in the 
former country* He reigned 4 years, but was 
defeated m 411 by Constantius, the general of Ho- 
norius, was taken prisoner and carried to Ravenna, 
where he was put to death. — 4. Constantine is 
likewise the name of many of the later emperors 
of Constantinople. Of these Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogemtus, who reigned 911 — 959, was cele- 
brated for his literary works, many of which have 
come down to us. 

Constantius. 1. I. Sumamed Chlorus, “the 
pale,” Roman emperor, a. d. 305-306, was the son 
of Eutropms, a noble Dardaman, and of Claudia, 
daughter of Crispus, brother of Claudius II. He 
was one of the two Caesars appointed by Maxi- 
mum and Diocletian in 292, and received the go- 
vernment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain with Treviri 
(7) eves) as his residence. At the same time he 
married Theodora, the daughter of the wife of 
Maximian, divorcing for that purpose his wife 
Helena. As Caesar he rendered the empire im- 
portant services. His first effort was to reunite 
Britain to the empire, which after the murder of 
Carausius was governed by Allectus. After a 
struggle of 3 years (293 — 296) with Allectus, 
Constantius established his authority in Britain. 
He was equally successful against the Alemanni, 
whom he defeated with great loss. Upon the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian, m 305, Con- 
stantius and Galerius became the Augusti. Con- 
stantius died 15 months afterwards (July, 306) at 
Kboracum (York) in Bntain, on an expedition 
against the Piets, m which he was accompanied by 
his son Constantine, afterwards the Great, who suc- 
ceeded him in his share of the government. — 2. 
II. Roman emperor, 337 — 361, third son of Con- 
stantine the Great by Ins second wife Fausta. On 
the death of Ins father m 337. he received the 
E as his share of the empire. Upon his accession 
he became involved in a serious war with the Per- 
sians, which was carried on with a few interrup- 
tions during the greater part of his reign. This 
war prevented him from taking any part in the 
struggle between Ins brothers Constantine and 
Constans, which ended m the defeat and death of 
the iormer, and the accession of the latter to the 
sole empire of the W., 340. After the death of 
Constans in 350, Constantius marched into the W. 
m order to oppose Magnentius and Vetranio, both 
of whom had assumed the purple. Vetranio sub- 
mitted to Constantius, and Magnentius was finally 
crushed in 353 Thus the whole empire again became 
subject to one ruler. In 354 Constantius put to death 
his cousin Gallus, whom he had left in command 
of the E., while he marched against the usurpers 
in the W . In 355 Constantius made Julian, the 
brother of Gallus, Caesar, and sent him into Gaul 
to oppose the barbarians. In 360 Julian was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. Con- 
stantius prepared for war and set out for Europe, 
but died on his march m Cilicia, 361. He was suc- 
ceeded by Julian,— 3. HI. Emperor of the West 
(a. d. 421), a distinguished general of Honoring. 
He defeated the usurper Constantine in 411, and 
also fought successfully againBt the barbarians. He 
was rewarded for these services with the hand ol 
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Placidia, the sister of Honorius. In 421 he was 
declared Augustus by Honorius, but died in the 
7th month of his reign. 

Census, an ancient Roman divinity, who was 
identified by some in later times with Neptune. 
Hence Livy (i. 9) calls him Neptunus Equestris. 
He was regarded by some as the god of secret de- 
liberations, but he was most probably a god of the 
lower world. Respecting his festival of the Con - 
sualta , see Diet, of Ant, s. v, 

Contrebla, one ot the chief towns of the Celti- 
ben m Hispama Tarraconensis, S. E. of Saragossa. 

Convenae, a people in Aquitama near the Py- 
renees and on both sides of the Garumna, a mixed 
race winch had served under Sertorius, and were 
settled in Aquitama by Porapey. They possessed 
the Jus Latn. Their chief town was Lugdunum 
(St. Bertrand de Comnunges ), situated on a solitary 
rock . m its neighbourhood were celebrated warm 
baths. Aquae Convenarum (Bagneres), 

Cdpae ( Katirai • Kuiratevs : nr. Topoglta ), an an- 
cient town m Boeotia on the N. side of the lake 
Copais, which derived its name from this place. It 
was originally situated on an island m the lake, 
which island was subsequently connected with the 
mainland by a mole. 

Copais (Konrofr \lpvi ;), a lake in Boeotia, and 
the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly by the 
river Cephisus, the waters of which are emptied 
into the Euboean sea by several subterraneous 
canals, called Kataljothra by the modern Greeks. 
The lake was originally called Cephisis, under 
which name it occurs in Homer, and subsequently 
different parts of it were called a r ter the towns 
situated on it, Haliartus, Orcliomenus, Onchcstus, 
Copae, &c.; but the name Copais eventually became 
the most common, because near Copae the waters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried up. 
In the summer the greater part of the lake is diy, 
and becomes a green meadow, in which cattle are 
pastured. The cels of this lake were much prized 
in antiquity, and they retain their celebrity m 
modem times. 

Cophenor, Cophes (Koxp^u, Arrian , K uxpys 
Strab. Cabul ), the only grand tnbutary river which 
flows into the Indus from the W. It was the 
boundary between India and Ariana. 

C. Copdnlus, praetor b. c. 49, fought on the side 
of Poinpey; he was proscribed by the triumvirs m 
43, but lus wife obtained his pardon from Antony 
by the sacrifice of her honour. 

Coprates (KoTrpdrrjs: Abzal), a river of Su- 
siana, flowing from the N. into the Pasitigris on 
its W. side. 

Copreus (Koirpeus), son of Pelops, who after 
murdering Iphitus, fled from Elis to Mycenae, 
where he was purified by Eurysthcus. 

Coptos (Ko7rr(fc : Koft , Ru.), a city of the Thc- 
ha'is or Upper Egv pt, lay a little to the E of the 
Nile, some distance below Thebes. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was the central point of the commerce 
with Arabia and India, by wav of Berenice and 
Myos-Hormos. It was destroyed by Diocletian, 
but again became a considerable place. The neigh- 
bourhood wa 3 celebrated for its emeralds and other 
precious stones, and produced also a light wine. 

Cora (Coranus* Cbn), an ancient town m Latium 
in the Volscian mountains, S.E of Vehtrae, said 
to have been founded by the Argive Corax. At 
Cori there are remains of Cyclopian walls and of 
on ancient temple. 
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Cfo&cSsIum (Kopcueficriov : Alaya), a very strong 
city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of Pamphylia, 
standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a good 
harbour. It was the only place m Cilicia which 
opposed a successful resistance to Alexander, and, 
after its strength had been tried more than once in 
the wars of the Seleucidae, it became at last the 
head-quarters of the Cilician pirates, and was taken 
by Pompey. 

Corassme (K opa<rcrlat), a group of small islands 
m the Icarian sea, S.W. of Icaria. They must not 
be confounded, as they often are, with the islands 
Corseae or Corsiae (K 6p<reai or K 6p(riat\ off the 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Ampelos 
m Samos. 

Corax (Kdpa£), a Sicilian rhetorician, who ac- 
quired so much influence over the citizens by his 
oratorical powers, that he became the leading man 
m Syracuse, after the expulsion of Thrasybulus, 
n. c 467. He wrote the earliest work on the art 
of rhctoi ic, and his treatise (entitled Te^n?) was 
celebrated in antiquity. 

Corbiilo, Cn. Domltfus, a distinguished general 
under Claudius and Nero. In a. d. 47 he carried 
on war in Germany with success, but his fame 
lests chiefly upon his glorious campaigns against 
the Paitluans in the reign of Nero. Though be- 
loved by the army he continued faithful to Nero, 
but his only rewaid was death. Nero, who had 
become jealous ol Ins fame and influence, invited 
him to Corinth. As soon as lie landed at Cen- 
chieae,he was informed that orders had been issued 
foi Ins death, whereupon he plunged his sword into 
his breast, exclaiming, M Well deserved ! ” 

Corcyra (Kep/cupa, later K SpKvpa: Kepieupcuos : 
Coifu Irom the B> zantine Kopo</>a>), an island in 
the Ionian sea, oft the coast of Epirus, about 38 
miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. It 
is generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile v allies. Its two chief towns were Corcyra, 
the modern town of Corfu , in the middle of the E. 
coast, and Cassiope, N. of the fonner. The ancients 
universally regarded tins island as the Homeric 
Scheria (2x«p”?), where the enterprising and sea- 
loving Phaeacians dwelt, governed by their king 
Alcmous. The island is said to have also borne 
the name of Drepane (ApsTranj) or the “ Sickle ” 
m ancient times. About b c. 700 it was colonised 
by the Corinthians under Cliersicrates, one of the 
Bacchiadae, who drove out the Liburmans, who 
were then inhabiting the island. It soon became 
rich and powerful by its extensive commerce; it 
founded many colonies on the opposite coast, Epi- 
damnus, Apollonia, Leucas, Anactonum; and it 
exercised 6ucfi influence in the Ionian and Adriatic 
seas as to become a formidable rival to Corinth. 
Thus the two states early became involved in war, 
and about b c. 664 a battle was fought between 
their fleets, which is memorable as the most ancient 
sea-fight on record. At a later period Corcyra by 
invoking the aid of Athens against the Corinthians 
became one of the proximate causes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 431. Shortly afterwards her power 
declined m consequence of civil dissensions, in 
which both the aristocratical and popular parties 
were guilty of the most horrible atrocities against 
each other. At last it became subject to the 
Romans with the rest of Greece. — Corfu is at 
present one ot the 7 Ionian islands under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and the seat of government. 

Corcyra Nigra ( Curzola, in Slavonic Karkar), 
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an island dk the coast of Illyricum, sumaraed the 
“ Black,” on account of its numerous forests, to 
distinguish it from the more celebrated Corcyra. 
It contained a Greek town of the same name 
founded by Cnidos. 

Cordftba (Oordom), one of the largest cities in 
Spain, and the capital of Baetica, on the right bank 
of the Baetis ; made a Roman colony b. c. 152, 
and received the surname Patricia, because some 
Roman patricians settled there; taken by Caesar in 
45 because it sided with the Pompeians; birthplace 
of the two Senecas and of Lucan. In the middle 
ages it was the capital of the kingdom of the 
Moors, but is now a decaying place with 55,000 
inhabitants. 

Corduene. [Gordyene.] 

Cordus, Crem&tius, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused m a. d. 25 
of having praised Brutus and denominated Cassius 
“ the last of the Romans.” As the emperor had 
determined upon his death, he put an end to his 
own life by starvation. His works were condemned 
to be burnt, but some copies were preserved by his 
daughter Marcia and by his friends. 

Cdre (K 6pij), the Maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [Persephone.] 

CoreSBUS (K Spctraos). 1. A lofty mountain in 
Ionia, 40 stadia (4 geog. miles) from Ephesus, 
with a place of the same name at its foot. — 2. A 
town in the island of Ceos. 

CoressuB. [Ceos.] 

Corftnlum (Corfimensis), chief town of the Pe- 
ligm m Samnium, not far from the Atemus, strongly 
fortified, and memorable as the place which the 
Italians m the Social war destined to be the new 
capital of Italy in place of Rome, on which account 
it was called Italica, 

Ctfrinna (K6piwa) 9 a Greek poetess, of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on account 
of her long residence m Thebes. She flourished 
about B. c. 490, and was a contemporary of Pindar, 
whom she is said to have instructed, and over whom 
she gamed a victory at the public games at Thebes. 
Her poems were written in the Aeolic dialect. 
They were collected in 5 books, and were chiefly 
lyrical. Only a few fragments have been pre- 
served. 

Corinthlacus Isthmus ('laO/ibs KopivOov), often 
called simply the Isthmus, lay between the Co- 
rinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the mainland or Hellas proper. In 
its narrowest part it was 40 stadia or 5 Roman, 
miles across : here was the temple of Poseidon and 
the Isthmian games were celebrated : and here also 
was the Diolcos (A (oAkos), or road by which ships 
were dragged across from the bay of Schoenus 
to the harbour of Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful 
attempts were made to dig a canal across the Isth- 
mus, namely, by Demetrius Poborcetcs, Julius 
Caesar, Caligula, and Nero. 

Corinthlacus Sinus (K opiv&iattbs or K oplvQios 
k6\ttos: G, of Lepanto\ the gulf between the N. 
of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, according to 
some, at the mouth of the Achelous in Actolia and 
the promontory Araxus in Achaia, accoidmg to 
others, at the straits between Rhium and Antir- 
rhium. In early times it was called the Crissaean 
Gulf (Kpicradios k6\vos) 9 and its eastern part the 
Alcyoman Sea (fl *aa kvovU 3cL\a<r<ra). 

C5nnthus (K 6piv8os: K oplvOios), called in Ho- 
mer JSphyra ('Etpvpn), a city on the above-men- 
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tioned Isthmus. Its territory, called Corinthia 
(K opip$la), embraced the greater part of the Isth- 
mus with the adjacent part of the Peloponnesus : 
it was bounded N. by Megaris and the Corinthian 
gulf, S. by Argolis, W. by Sicyonia and Phliasia, 
and E. by the Saronic gul£ In the N. and S. the 
country is mountainous, but in the centre it is a 
plain with a solitary and steep mountain rising 
from it, the Acrocormthus ('AKpon6piv8os), 1900 
feet in height, which served as the citadel of Co- 
rinth. The city itself was built on the N. side of 
this mountain ; and the walls, which included the 
Acrocormthus, were 86 stadia in circumference. 
It had 2 harbours, Cenchreae on the E. or Sa- 
ronic gulf, and Lechaeum on the W. or Cnssaean 
gulf. Its favourable position between two seas, the 
difficulty of carrying goods round Peloponnesus, 
and the facility with which they could be trans- 
ported across the Isthmus, raised Corinth in very 
early times to great commercial prosperity, and 
made it the emporium of the trade between Europe 
and Asia. Its navy was numerous and powerful. 
At Corinth the first triremes were built, and the 
fust sea-fight on record was between the Corinthi- 
ans and their colonists the Corcyraeans. Its great- 
ness at an early period is attested by numerous 
colonies, Ambracia, Corcyra, Apollonia, Potidaea, 
&c. It was adorned with magnificent buildmgB, 
and m no other city of Greece, except Athens, were 
the fine arts prosecuted with so much vigour and 
success. Its commerce brought great wealth to its 
inhabitants ; but with their wealth, they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship of 
Aphrodite (Venus) prevailed m this city, and in 
her temples a vast number of courtezans was main- 
tained. — Corinth was originally inhabited by the 
Aeolic race. Here ruled the Aeolic Sisyphus and 
his descendants. On the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, the royal power passed into the 
hands of the Heraclid Aletes. The conquering 
Dorians became the ruling class, and the Aeolian 
inhabitants subject to them. After Aletes and his 
descendants had reigned for 5 generations, royalty 
was abolished ; and m its stead was established an 
oligarchical form of government, confined to the 
powerful family of the Bacchiadae. This family 
was expelled b. c. 655 by CYrsELUS, who became 
tyrant and reigned 30 years. lie was succeeded, 
625, by his son Periandeii, who reigned 40 years. 
On the death of the latter, 585, his nephew Psam- 
metichus leigned for 3 years, and on his fall in 
581, the government again became an aristocracy. 
In the Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens. In 346 Timopbanes 
attempted to make himself master of the city, but 
be was slam by his brother Timoleon. It main- 
tained its independence till the time of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, when its citadel was garrisoned 
by Macedonian troops. This garrison was ex- 
pelled by Aratus m 243, whereupon Corinth joined 
the Achaean league, to which it continued to be- 
long, till it was taken and destroyed in 146 by L. 
Mummius, the Roman consul, who treated it in 
the most barbarous manner. Its inhabitants were 
sold as slaves ; its works of art, which were not 
destroyed by the Roman soldiery, were conveyed 
to Rome ; its buildings were razed to the ground ; 
and thus was destroyed the lumen totius Graeciac , 
as Cicero calls the city. For a century it lay in 
ruins ; only the buildings on the Acropolis and a 
few temples remained standing. In 46 it was 
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rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it with a colony of 
veterans and descendants of freedmen. It was 
now called Colonia Julia Connthus; it became 
the capital of the Roman province of Achaia, and 
soon recovered much of its ancient prosperity, but 
at the same time it became noted for its former 
licentiousness, as we see from St. Paul's epistles to 
the inhabitants. — The site of Corinth is indicated 
by 7 Doric columns, which are the only remains of 
the ancient city. 

Corlblanus, the hero of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends. His original name 
was C. or Cn. Marcius , and he received the sur- 
name Conolanus from the heroism he displayed at 
the capture of the Volscian town of Conoli. His 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited their 
fear and dislike, .and when he was a candidate for 
the consulship, they refused to elect him. After 
this, when there was a famine in the city, and a 
Greek prince sent com from Sicily, Conolanus ad- 
vised that it should not be distributed to the com- 
mons, unless they gave up their tribunes. For this 
he was impeached and condemned to exile, b c. 
491. He now took refuge among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in war against the 
Romans. Attius Tullius, the king of the Vols- 
cians, appointed Conolanus general of the Volscian 
army. Conolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the fossa Cluiha, or 
Cluilian dyke close to Rome, 489. Here lie en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of tlic most dis- 
tinguished men of the state. But he would listen 
to none of them. At length the noblest matrons 
of Rome, headed by Vetuna, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, and Volumma his wife, with his 2 little 
children, came to his tent. His mother's repi caches, 
and the tears of his wife and the other matrons, 
bent his purpose He led hack his army, and 
lived m exile among the Volscians till his death ; 
though other traditions relate that he was killed 
by the Volscians on his return to their country. 

Corloli (Conolanus), a town in Latium, capital 
of the Volsci, from the capture of which m b. c. 
493, C. Marcius obtained the surname of Cono- 
lanus. 

Cormasa (K6pfJLaara\ an inland town of Pam- 
phylia, or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Cornelia. 1. One of the noble women at Rome, 
guilty of poisoning the leading men of the state, 
b. c. 831. — 2. Elder daughter of P. Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder, married to P. Scipio Nasica. — 
3. Younger sister of No. 2, marned to Ti. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, censor 169, was by him the 
mother of the two tribunes Tiberius and Cams. 
She was virtuous and accomplished, and united in 
her person the severe virtues of the old Roman 
matron, with the superior knowledge and refine- 
ment which then began to prevail in the higher 
classes at Rome. She superintended with the 
greatest care the education of her sons, whom she 
survived. She was almost idolized by the people, 
who erected a statue to her, with tho inscription, 
Cornelia, mother op the Gracchi —4. 
Daughter of L. Cmna, married to C. Caesar, after- 
wards dictator. She bore him his daughter Julia, 
and died in his quaestorship, 68.-5. Daughter of 
Metellus Scipio, married first to P. Crassus, the 
son of the triumvir, who perished in the expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, 53. Next year she 
married Pompey the Great, by whom she was 
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tenderly loved. She accompanied Pompey to 
Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw him 
murdered. She afterwards returned to Rome, and 
received from Caesar the ashes oi her husband, 
which she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Cornelia Orestilla. [Orestilla.] 

Cornelia Gena, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families belonged 
to the patrician order. The names of the patrician 
families are : — Arvina, Cethegus, Cinna, Cos- 
sus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Maluginensis, 
Mammula, Merula, Rufinus, Scipio, Sisen- 
na, and Sulla. The names of the plebeian fami- 
lies are B alb us and Gall us, and we also find 
various cognomens, as Chrysogonus, &e, given 
to freedmen of this gens. 

Cornelius Nepos. [Nepos.] 

Cornlculum (Comiculanus), a town in Latium 
m the mountains N. of Tibur, taken and destroyed 
by Tarqumius Pnscus, and celebrated as the resi- 
dence of the parents of Servius Tullius. 

Cornificius. 1. Q., a fnend of Cicero, was tri- 
bune of the plebs, b. c. 69, and one of Cicero’s 
competitors for the consulship m 64. When the 
Catilmarian conspirators were arrested, Cethegus 
waB committed to his care. — 2. Q, son of No. 1. 
In the civil war (48) he was quaestor of Caesar, 
who sent him into Illyricum with the title of 
propraetor : he reduced this province to obedience. 
In 45 he was appointed by Caesar governor 
of Syria, and in 44 governor of the province of 
Old Africa, where he was at the time of Caesar’s 
death. lie maintained this province for the 
senate, but on the establishment of the triumvirate 
was defeated and slain m battle by T. Scxtius. 
Cornificius was well versed m literature. Many 
have attributed to him tho authorship of the 
“ Rhetorica ad Ilerenmum,” usually printed with 
Cicero’s works ; hut this is only a conjecture. The 
Cornificius who is mentioned by Quintilian as the 
author of a work on rhetoric, was probably a dif- 
ferent person from the one we are speaking of. 
— 3. L, one of the generals of Octavianus in the 
uar against Sex. Pompey, and consul 35. 

Cornus, a town on the W. of Sardinia. 

Comutus, L. Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was born at Leptis m Libya. He 
came to Rome, probably as a slave, and was eman- 
cipated by the Annaei. He was the teacher and 
fnend of the poet Persius, who has dedicated his 
5th satire to him, and who left him his library and 
money. He was banished by Nero, a. d. 68, for 
having too freely criticised the literary attempts of 
the emperor. He wrote a large number of works, 
all of which are lost • the most important of them 
was on Aristotle’s Categories. 

CoroebuB (K SpoiSos). 1. A Phrygian, son of Myg- 
don, loved Cassandra, and for that reason fought on 
the side of the Trojans : he was slain by Neopto- 
lemus or Diomedes.— 2. An Elean, who gained the 
victory m the stadium at the Olympic games, B. c. 
776 from this time the Olympiads begin to be 
reckoned. 

Corone (Kopcvvy -'Kopwvevs -vauvs), a town in 
Messenia on tho W. side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded b. c. 371 by the Messenians after their 
return to their native country, with the assistance 
of the Thebans: it possessed several public build- 
ings, and in its neighbourhood was a celebrated 
temple of Apollo. 

Coronea (K op&yeta: Kopcwatos, Koptiyms^rtot), 
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1. A town in Boeotia, S.W. of the lake Copais, 
situate on a height between the rivers Phalarus 
and Curalius ; a member of the Boeotian League ; 
in its neighbourhood was the temple of Athena 
Itorica, where the festival of the Pain boeotia was 
celebrated. Near Coronea the Boeotians gained a 
memorable victory over the Athenians under Tol- 
rnides, b. c. 447 ; and here Agesilaus defeated the 
allied Greeks, 394. — 2. A town w Phthiotis m 
Thessaly. 

Coronis (Kopuvls). 1. The mother of Aescu- 
lapius.*— 2. Daughter of Phoroneus, king of 
Phocis, metamorphosed by Athena into a ciow, 
when pursued by Poseidon. 

CorsSae. [Corassiae.J 

Corsla (Koptrsla, also Kopaiat), a town m 
Boeotia on the borders of Phocis. 

Corsica, called Cynms by the Greeks (Kvpvos : 
Kvpvios , Kupvaios, Corsus : Corsica ), an island N. 
of Sardinia, spoken of by the ancients as one of 
the 7 largo islands in the Mediterranean. The 
ancients, however, exaggerate for the most part the 
size of the island ; its greatest length is 1 1 6 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 51. It is moun- 
tainous and was not much cultivated in antiquity. 
A range of mountains running from S. to N. sepa- 
rates it into 2 parts, of which the E. half was 
more cultivated, while the W. half was covered 
almost entirely with wood. Honey and wax were 
the principal productions of the island; but the 
honey had a bitter taste from the yew-trees with 
which the island abounded. ( Cyrneas taxos , Virg. 
Ed. ix. 30.) The inhabitants were a rude moun- 
tain race, addicted to robbery, and paying little 
attention to agriculture. Even in the time of the 
Roman empire their character had not much im- 
proved, as we see from the description of Seneca, 
who was banished to this island. The most an- 
cient inhabitants appear to have been Iberians; 
but m early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Car- 
thaginians, and even Greeks [Aleria], settled 
in the island. It was subject to the Carthaginians 
at the commencement of the 1st Punic war, but 
soon afterwards passed into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and subsequently formed a part of the Roman 
province of Sardinia. The Romans founded several 
colonies in the island, of which the most important 
were Mariana and Aleria. 

Corsote (KoptrwrtJ: Ency, Ru.), a city of Me- 
sopotamia, on the Euphrates, near the moutli of 
the Mascas or Saocoras ( Wady-el-Seba ), which 
Xenophon found already deserted. 

Cortona. (Cortonensis : Cortona), one of the 
12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of the Trasimene 
Jake, and was one of the most ancient cities m Italy. 
It is said to have been orgmally called Cory thus 
from its reputed founder Cory thus, who is repre- 
sented as the father of Dardanus. It is also called 
Croton, Cothomia, Cyrtonium, &c. The Creston 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 57) was probably 
Creston in Thrace and not Cortona, as many mo- 
dem writers have supposed. Crotona is said to 
have been originally founded by the Umbrians, 
then to have been conquered by the Pelasgians, 
and subsequently to have passed into the hands of 
the Etruscans. It was afterwards colonized by 
the Romans, but under their dominion sunk mto 
insignificance. The remains of the Peasgic walls of 
this city are some of the most remarkable in all 
Italy: there is one fragment 120 feet in length, 
composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 
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Corunc&nlug, Ti., consul B. c. 280, with P. Va- 
lerius Laevinus, fought with success against the 
Etruscans and Pyrrhus. He was the first plebeian 
who was created pontifex maximus. He was one 
of the most remarkable men of his age, possessed a 
profound knowledge of pontifical and civil law, and 
was the first person at Rome who gave regular in- 
struction in law. 

Corvinus Messala. [Messala.] 

Corvus, M. V&lgrius, one of the most illustrious 
men m the early history of Rome. He obtained 
the surname of Corvus, or “ Raven,” because, when 
serving as military tribune under Camillus, b. c. 
349, he accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul 
to single combat, and was assisted m the conflict 
by a raven which settled upon his helmet, and flew 
in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 times 
consul, b. c. 348, 346, 343, 335, 300, 299, and 
twice dictator, 342, 301, and by his military 
abilities rendered the most memorable services to 
his country. His most brilliant victories were 
gained in his third consulship, 343, when he de- 
feated the Sammtes at Mt. Gaurus and at Suessula ; 
and m his other consulships he repeatedly defeated 
the Etruscans and other enemies of Rome. He 
reached the age of 100 years, and is frequently re- 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor- 
able example of the favours of fortune. 

Corybantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with enthu- 
siastic dances, to the sound of the drum and the 
cymbal. They are often identified with the Cu- 
retes and the Idaean Dactyli, and thus are said to 
have been the nurses of Zeus m Crete. They were 
called Galh at Rome. 

Corycia (K wpvida or K wpvicls), a nymph, who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or Lyco- 
rcus, and from whom the Corycian cave in mount 
Parnassus was believed to have derived its name. 
The Muses are sometnnes called by the poets Cory* 
cidcs Nympliae. 

Corycus (K wpuicos: Kwpviaos, Corycius). 1. 
( Koraka ), a high rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, 
forming the S W. promontory of the Erythraean 
peninsula.— 2. A city of Pamphylia, near Phaselis 
and Mt. Olympus ; colonized afiesh by Attalus II. 
PJuladelphus ; taken, and probably destroyed, by 
P. Servihus Isauricus. — 3. (Ru. opp. the island of 
Khorgos ), a city m Cilicia Aspera, with a good 
harbour, between the mouths of the Lamus and 
the Calycadnus. 20 stadia (2 gcog. miles) fiom the 
city, was a grotto or glen in the mountains, called 
the Corycian Cave (Kunpvuioi' 6,vrpov) celebrated 
by the poets, and also famous for its saffron. At 
the distance of 100 stadia (10 geo g. miles) from 
Corycus, was a promontory of the same name. 

Corydallus (Kopu$ak\6s ; K opu8ak\evs), a de- 
mus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
situate on the mountain of the same name, which 
divides the plain of Athens from that of Eleusis. 

Coryphaslum (K opv<pdaiov), a promontory m 
Messema, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the N., 
with a town of the same name upon it. 

Cory thus (KJpuflos), an Italian hero, son ot 
Jupiter, husband of Electro, and father of Iasius 
and Daidanus, is said to have founded Cory thus 
( CoHona ). 

Cos, Coos, Coiis (K cos, K 6<cs ; Kewr, Cous ; Kos% 
Slanco ), one of the islands called Sporades, lay off the 
coast of Cana, at the mouth of the Ceramic Gulf, op- 
posite to Halicarnassus. In early times it was called 
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Meropis and Nymphaea, It was colonized by 
Aeolians, but became a member of the Dorian 
confederacy. Its chief city, Cos, stood on the N.E. 
side of the island, m a beautiful situation, and had 
a good harbour. Near it stood the Asclepigum, 
or temple of Asclepius, to whom the island was 
sacred, and from whom its chief family, the Ascle- 
piadae, claimed their descent. The island was very ! 
fertile ; its chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the light transparent dresses called “ Coae 
vestes.” It was the birthplace of the physician 
Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, of the poet 
Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, whose pictures 
of Antigonus and of Venus Anadyomene adorned 
the Asclepieum. Under the Homans, Cos was 
favoured by Claudius, who made it a free state, 
and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt the city of 
Cos after its destruction by an earthquake. 

Cosa or Cossa (Cossanus). 1 ( Ansedonia , about 
5 miles S. E. of O) betel la), a city of Etruria near 
the sea, with a good harbour, called Hcrculis Partus , 
was a very ancient place ; and after the fall of Falern 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities. It was colonized 
by the Homans b. c. 273, and received in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are still exten- 
sive rums of its walls and towers, built of poly- 
gonal masonry. — 2. A town m Lucania near 
Thum. 

Cosconius. 1. C., praetor m the Social war, 
B. c. 89, defeated the Samnites —2. C., praetor in 
the consulship of Cicero 63 ; governed m the fol- 
lowing year the province of Further Spam ; was 
one of the 20 commissioners, in 59, to carry into 
execution the agrarian law of Julius Caesar, but 
died m this yeai.— 3. C. f tribune of the plebs 59, 
aedile 57, and one of the judiccs at the trial of P. 
Sextius, 56. 

Cosmas (Koalas), commonly called Indico- 
pleustes (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
flourished in the reign of Justinian, about A. D 535. 
In early life he followed the employment of a mer- 
chant, and visited many foreign countries, of which 
he gave an account m his ToTcoypcupla Xpurnavi/c^, 
Topographia Christiana, in 12 books, of which the 
greater part is extant. 

Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaces XXV.] 
— 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

Cossaea (Koacra'ta), a district m and about M. 
Zagros, on the N.E side of Susiana, and on the 
confines of Media and Persis, inhabited by a rude, 
warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei (Koertrcuot), 
whom the Persian kings never subdued, but on 
the contrary, purchased their quiet by paying them 
tribute. Alexander conquered them (b c 325-24), 
and with difficulty kept them m subjection ; after 
his death, they soon regained their independence. 
Their name is supposed to have been the origin of 
the modem name of Susiana, Khuzistan, and is 
possibly connected with the Cush of the 0 T. 

Cossus, Cornelius, the name of several illustrious 
Romans in the early history of the republic. Of 
these the most celebrated was Ser. Cornelius Cossus, 
consul b. c. 428, who killed Lar Tolumnius, the 
king of the Veil, in single combat, and dedicated 
his spoils m the temple of Jupiter Feretrius — the 
2nd of the 3 instances in which the spolia opima 
were won. 

Cossutius, a Homan architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about b. c. 168 , in 
the most magnificent Corinthian style. 
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Cosjra (Pantelaria), also written Cossyra, Co- 
syras, Cosura, Cossura, a small island in the Medi- 
terranean near Malta. 

Cdthon. [Carthago.] 

CStlso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in the 
reign of Augustus by Lentulus. 

Cotta, Aurelius. 1. C., consul b c 252 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success.— ■ 2. C., 
consul 200, fought against the Boil and the other 
Gauls m the N. of Italy. —3. It., tribune of the 
plebs 154, and consul 144. —4. L., consul 119, 
opposed C. Marius, who was then tribune of the 
plebs —5. C., was accused under the lex Varia, 91, 
of supporting the claims of the Italian allies, and 
went into voluntary exile. He returned to Rome 
when Sulla was dictator, 82, and in 75 he was 
consul with L. Octavius. He obtained the govern- 
ment of Gaul, and died immediately after his 
return to Home. He was one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his time, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the De Oratore , 
and the De Natuia Deorum , m the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of the Academics.— 
6 M., brother of No. 5, consul 74, with L. Licmius 
Lucullus, obtained Bithynia for his province, and 
was defeated by Mithudates near Chalcedon.— 7. 
L., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, praetor 70, when he 
carried the celebrated law ( lex Aurelia judicmria) 
which entrusted the judicia to the senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarn. He was consul 65 with L. 
Manlius Torquatus, after the consuls elect, P. 
Sulla and P. Autromus Paetus, had been condemned 
of ambitus. He supported Cicero during his con- 
sulship, and proposed his recall from exile. In the 
civil war he joined Caesar, whom he survived. 

Cotta, L. Aurunculeius,one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul, perished along with Sabmus mthe attack made 
upon them by Ambionx, B c. 54 [Ambiorix.] 

Cottius, son of Donnus, king of several Ligurian 
tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived their 
name from him. [Alpes.] He submitted to Au- 
gustus, who granted him the sovereignty over 12 
of these tribes, with the title of Praefectus. Cottius 
thereupon made roads over the Alps, and erected 
(b c. 8) at Segusio ( Suza ), a triumphal arch in 
honour of Augustus, extant at the present day. 
His authority was transmitted to his son, upon 
whom Claudius conferred the title of king On his 
death, his kingdom was made a Roman province 
by Nero. 

Cottus, a giant with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

Cotyla, L. Varius, one of Antony’s most in- 
timate friends, fought on his side at Mutma, 
b. c. 43. 

Cottius (K6tv\os), the highest peak of M. Ida 
in the Troad, containing the sources of the rivers 
Scamandcr, Gramcus, and Aesepus. 

Cotyora (Kortfwpa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tibareni, on the coast of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, at the W. end of a bay of the same 
name, celebrated as the place where the 10,000 
Greeks embarked for Smope. The foundation of 
Phamacia reduced it to insignificance. 

Co tys or Cotytto ( K 6rvs or KotottcJ), a Thracian 
divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttia (Diet, of Ant. 
s. v.), resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele, and 
was celebrated with licentious revelry. In later 
times her worship was introduced at Athens and 
Corinth. Those who celebrated her festival were 
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called Bapteee, from the purifications which were 
originally connected with the solemnity. 

Cdtys (K6rvs). 1, King of Thrace, B. c. 382 — 
358, was for a short time a friend of the Athenians, 
hut carried on war with them towards the close of 
his reign. He was cruel and sanguinary, and was 
much addicted to gross luxury and drunkenness. 
He was murdered by two brothers whose father 
he had injured.— 2. King of the Odrysae m Thrace, 
assisted Perseus against Rome, b. c. 168. His son 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was pardoned by the Romans. 
— 8 . A king of Thrace, who took part against Caesar 
with Pompey, 48.-4. King of Thrace, son of 
Rhoemetalces, m the reigns of Augustus and 
Tibenus. He earned on war with his uncle Rhe- 
seuporis, by whom he was murdered, a. d. 19. 
Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle 
to him (Eos Pont n. 9). 

Cr&gttS (Kpdyos), a mountain consisting of 8 
summits, being a continuation of Taurus to the 
W., and forming, at its extremity, the S.W. pro- 
montory of Lycia ( Ycdy-Booroon, i. e. Seven Capes). 
Some of its summits show traces of volcanic action, 
and the ancients had a tradition to the same effect. 
At its foot was a town of the same name, on the 
sea-shore, between Pydna and Patara. Pamllel to 
it, N. of the river Glaucus, was the chain of Anti- 
cragua. The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
3000 feet. 

Cranae (K pavdy), the island to which Paris first 
earned Helen from Peloponnesus (Horn. II. in. 
445), is said by some to be an island off Gythium 
in Laconia, by others to be the island Helena off 
Attica, and by others again to be Cythera. 

Cran&us (K pavaSs), king of Attica, the son in- 
law and successor of Cecrops. He was deprived of 
his kingdom by his son-in-law Amphictyon. 

Crami-ium (Kpdvtoi, Kpdvtov : Kpdvios : Kra - 
nia nr. Argostoli ), a town of Cephallenia on the 
S. coast. 

Crinon or Crannon (K pavdv, K pawc&v : K pav- 
w&vios), in ancient times Ephyra, a town in Pe- 
lasgiotis in Thessaly, not far from Larissa. 

Grantor (Kpdvriop), of Soli in Cilicia, an Acade- 
mic philosopher, studied at Athens under Xeno- 
orates and Polemo, and flourished b. c. 300. He 
was the author of several works, all of which are 
lost, and was the first who wrote commentaries on 
Plato's works. Most of his writings related to 
moral subjects (Hor. Ep . i. 2. 4). One of his most 
celebrated works was On Grief, of which Cicero 
made great use m the 3rd book of his Tusculan 
Disputations, and in the Consolatio , which he com- 
posed on the death of his daughter, Tullia. 

CraBsIpes,Furius, Cicero’s son in-law, the second 
husband of Tullia, whom he married b. c. 56, but 
from whom he was shortly afterwards divorced. 

Crassus, Licinius. 1. P., praetor bc. 176, and 
consul 171, when he earned on the war against 
Perseus. — 2. C., brother of No. 1, praetor 172, 
and consul 168. — 3. 0., probably son of No. 2, 
tnbune of the plebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader. — 4. P., surnamed Dives or Rich, 
elected pontifex maximus 212, curule aedile 
211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with Scipio 
Africanus, when he carried on war against Hannibal 
in the S. ol Italy. He died 18 3.-*- 5. P., surnamed 
Draw Muctanus , son of P. Mucius Scaevola, was 
adopted by the son of No* 4. In 131 he was 
consul and pontifex maximus, and was the first 
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| priest of that rank who went beyond Italy. He 
earned on war against Aristonicus m Asia, hut 
was defeated and slain. He was a good orator and 
jurist — 6 * X., surnamed Agelastus, because he 
is said never to have laughed, was grandfather of 
Crassus the triumvir. —7. P., surnamed Dives , son 
of No. 6, and father of the triumvir. He was the 
proposer of the lex Licinia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is uncertain. 
He was consul 97, and carried on war in Spain for 
some years. He was censor 89 with L. Juliue 
Caesar. In the civil war he took part with Sulla, 
and put an end to his own life, when Manus and 
Cinna returned to Rome at the end of 87. — 8. M.* 
surnamed Dives, the triumvir, younger son of 
No. 7. His life was spared by Cinna, after the 
death of his father; but fearing Cinna, he after- 
wards escaped to Spam, where he concealed himself 
for 8 months. On the death of Cinna in 84, he 
collected some forces and crossed over into Africa, 
whence he passed into Italy in 83 and joined Sulla, 
on whose side he fought against the Marian parly. 
On the defeat of the latter, he was rewarded by 
donations of confiscated property, and thus greatly 
increased his patrimony. His ruling passion was 
money, and he devoted all his energies to its accu- 
mulation He was a keen and sagacious speculator. 
He bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed in lucrative 
arts. He worked silver mines, cultivated farms, 
mid built houses, which he let at high rents. In 
71 he was appointed praetor in order to carry on 
the war against Spartacus and the gladiators; he 
defeated Spartacus, who was slam in the battle, and 
he was honoured with an ovation. In 70 Crassus 
was consul with Pompey; he entertained the popu- 
lace at a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distributed 
com enough to supply the family of every citizen 
for 3 months. He did not, however, co-operate cor- 
dially with Pompey, of whose superior influence 
lie was jealous. He was afterwards reconciled to 
Pompey by Caesar’s mediation, and thus was formed 
between them, in 60, the so-called triumvirate. [See 
p. 133, b.] In 55 Crassus was again consul with 
Pompey, and received the province of Syria, where 
he hoped both to increase his wealth and to acquire 
military glory by attacking the Parthians. He set 
out for his province before the expiration of his 
consulship, and continued his march notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable omens which occurred to him 
at almost every step. After crossing the Euphrates 
m 5 4, he did not follow up the attack upon Parthia, 
but returned to Syria, where he passed the winter. 
In 53 he again crossed the Euphrates; he was 
misled by a crafty Arabian chieftain to march into 
the plains of Mesopotamia, where he was attacked 
by Surenas, the general of the Parthian king, 
Orodes. In the battle which followed Crassus was 
defeated with immense slaughter, and retreated 
with the remainder of his troops to Carrhae (the 
Haran of Scripture). The mutinous threats of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious invita- 
tion from Surenas, who offered a pacific interview, 
at which he was slam either by the enemy, or by 
some friend who desired to save him from the dis- 
grace of becoming a prisoner. His head was cut 
off and sent to Orodes, who caused melted gold to 
be poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, say- 
ing, “ Sate thyself now with that metal of which 
m life thou wert so greedy.”— 0. M., surnamed 
Dives, son of No. 8, served under Caesar in Gaul, 
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and at the breaking out of the civil war in 49, was 
praefect in Cisalpine Gaul. — 10. P., younger son 
of No. 8., was Caesar’s legate in Gaul from 58 to 
55. In 54 he followed his father to Syria, and fell 
in the battle against the Parthians.Mll. L., the 
celebrated orator. At the age of 21 (b. c. 1 19), he 
attracted great notice by his prosecution of C. Carbo. 
He was consul m 95 with Q. Scaevola, when he 
proposed a law to compel all who were not citizens 
to depart from Rome : the rigour of this law was 
one of the causes of the Social war. He was after- 
wards proconsul of Gaul. In 92 he was censor, 
when he caused the schools of the Latin rheto- 
ricians to be closed. He died in 91, a few days 
after opposing in the senate the consul L. Philippus, 
an enemy of the aristocracy. Crassus was fond of 
elegance and luxury. His house upon the Palatium 
was one of the most beautiful at Rome, and was 
adorned with costly works of art. As an orator he 
surpassed all his contemporaries. In the treatise 
De Oratore Cicero introduces him as one of the 
speakers, and he is understood to express Cicero’s 
own sentiments. 

Crastihus, one of Caesar’s veterans, commenced 
the battle of Pharsalia, b c. 48, and died fighting 
bravely in the foremost line. 

CratSrUB (Kparepds). 1. A distinguished general 
of Alexander the Great, on whose death (b. c. 323) 
he received in common with Antipater the govern 
ment of Macedonia and Greece. He arrived m 
Greece m time to render effectual assistance to 
Antipater in the Lamian war. At the close of this 
war he married Phila, the daughter of Antipater. 
Soon after he accompanied Antipater m the war 
against the Actolians, and m that against Perdiccas 
in Asia. He fell m a battle against Eumenes, m 
321.— >2. Brother of Antigonus Gonatas, compiled 
historical documents relative to the history of 
Attica.— >3. A Greek physician, who attended the 
family of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace (Sat. 
ii. 3 161). 

Cr&tes ( Kpdr-rjs ) 1. An Athenian poet of the 
old comedy, began to flourish b. c. 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of the comic poets. He 
excelled chiefly in mirth and fun, and was the first 
Attic poet who brought drunken persons on the 
stage. — 2. Of Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of 
the school of Isocrates. — 3. Of Thebes, a pupil of 
the Cynic Diogenes, and one of the most distin 
guished of the Cynic philosophers, flourished about 
320. Though heir to a large fortune, he re- 
nounced it all, and lived and died as a true Cynic, 
disregarding all external pleasures, and restricting 
himself to the most absolute necessaries. He re- 
ceived the surname of the “ Door-opener,” because 
it was his practice to visit every house at Athens, 
and rebuke its inmates. He married Hipparchia, 
the daughter of a family of distinction, who threat 
ened to commit suicide when her parents opposed 
her union with the philosopher. He wrote several 
works which are lost, for the epistles extant under 
bis name are not genuine. — *4 Of Athens, the 
pupil and friend of Polemo, and his successor in 
the chair of the Academy, about 270. He was 
the teacher of Arcesilaus, Theodorus, and Bion 
Borysthemtes. — 5. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian. He was brought up at Tarsus, 
whence he removed to Pergamos, where he founded 
the Pergamene school of grammar, in opposition to 
the Alexandrian. He wrote a commentary on the 
Homeric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus, and 
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| supported the system of anomaly (h uffiaKia) against 
l that of analogy (hvakoyla). He also wrote com- 
mentaries on the other Greek poets, and works on 
other subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us. In 157 he was sent by Attalus as an 
ambassador to Rome, where he introduced for the 
first time the study of grammar. 

Crathis (Kp£0«). 1. ( Crata ), a nver in Achaia, 
rises m a mountain of the same name m Arcadia, 
receives the Styx flowing down from Nonacns, 
and falls into the sea near Aegae. — 2. ( Ciati ), a 
river m lower Italy, forming the boundary on the 
E. between Lucania and Bruttu, and falling into 
the sea near Sybaris. At its mouth was a cele- 
brated temple of Minerva : its waters were fabled 
to dye the hair blond. 

Cr&tinns (KparTyos), 1. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian poets of the old comedy, 
was bom b.c. 519, but did not begin to exhibit 
till 454, when he was 65 years of age. He ex- 
hibited 21 plays and gained 9 victories. He was 
the poet of the old comedy. He gave it its pe- 
culiar character, and he did not, like Aristophanes 
live to see its decline. Before his time the comic* 
poets had aimed at little beyond exciting the laugh- 
ter of their audience : he was the first who made 
comedy a terrible weapon of personal attack, and 
the comic poet a severe censor of public and private 
vice. He is frequently attacked by Aristophanes, 
who charges him with habitual intemperance, an 
accusation which was admitted by Crutinus him- 
self, who treated the subject m a very amusing 
way m his Uvrlynj. This play was acted in 423, 
when the poet was 96 years of ago ; it gamed the 
prize over the Connus of Annpsias and the Clouds 
of Aristophanes. Cratmus died in the following 
year, at the age of 97. — 2. The younger, an 
Athenian poet of the middle comedy, a contem- 
porary of Plato the philosopher, flourished as late 
as 324. 

Cratippus (Kpdrnnros). 1. A Greek historian 
and contemporary of Thucydides, whose work he 
completed. — 2. A Peripatetic philosopher of My- 
tilene, a contemporary of Pompey and Cicero, the 
latter of whom praises him highly. He accom- 
panied Pompey m his flight after the battle of Phar- 
salia, b c 48. He afterwards settled at Athens, 
where young M. Cicero was his pupil m 44. Through 
the influence of Cicero, Cratippus obtained from 
Caesar the Roman citizenship. 

Cratos (Kpdros), the personification of strength, 
a son of Uranus and Ge. 

Cratylus (KpdrvAos), a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s teachers. 

Plato introduces him as one of the speakers m the 
dialogue which bears his name. 

CremSra, a small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little above Rome : memoiable for 
the death of the 300 Fabii. ! 

Cremna (K prifiva\ Gherme, Ru.), a strongly f 
fortified city of Pisidia, built on a precipitous rock 
m the Taurus range, and noted for repeated obsti- < 
nate defences : a colony under Augustus. < 

Cremni (Kpri/ivoi), an emporium of the free ? 
Scythians on the W. side of the Palus Maeotis. 

Cremona ( Cremonensis : Cremona ), a Roman 
colony in the N of Italy, N. of the Po, and at no 
great distance from the confluence of the Addua 
and the Po, was founded together with Placentia 
b.c. 219 as a protection against the Gauls and 
Hannibal’s invading army. It soon became a 
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place of great importance and one of the most 
flourishing cities in the N. of Italy j but having 
espoused the cause of Vitelhus, it was totally de- 
stroyed by the troops of Vespasian, a. d. 69. It 
was rebuilt by Vespasian, but never recovered its 
former greatness. 

Cremdnis Jugnm. [Alpes.] 

Cremfltlus Cordus, [Cord us.] 

Creon (K p4uv). 1. King of Corinth, son of 
Lycaethus, whose daughter, Glauce or Creusa, mar- 
ried Jason. Med&i, thus forsaken, sent Glauce a 
garment which burnt her to death when she put it 
on ; the palace took fire, and Creon perished in the 
flames — 2. Son of Menoecus, and brother of Jo- 
caste, the wife of Laius. After the death of Laius, 
Creon governed Thebes for a short time, and then sur- 
rendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had delivered 
the country from the Sphinx. [Oedipus ] When 
Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus, fell m 
battle by each other’s hands, Creon became king 
of Thebes. His cruelty in forbidding burial to 
tbe corpse of Polynices, and his sentencing An- 
tigone to death for disobeying his orders, occa- 
sioned the death of his own son Haemon. For 
details see Antigone. 

Creophylus (Kp€w(pv\os\ of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend or 
son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem OlxaAla or 
O txaAias &A<o<ris, ascribed to him, related the con- 
test which Hercules, for the sake of Iole, undertook 
with Eurytus, and the capture of Oechalia. 

Cresphontes (KpyjcrcpSvrris), an Heraclid, son of 
Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained Messema for his share. During 
an insurrection of the Mcssemans, he and two of 
his sons were slam. A third son, Aepytus, avenged 
his death [Aepytus.] 

Crestonla (K pyjo-ruvia : 7 } KpricrruviKij), a dis- 
trict in Macedonia between the Axius and Strymon, 
near Mt. Cercme, inhabited by the Crestonaei 
(Kprjerrcouaioi), a Thracian people* their chief town 
was Creston or Crestone (Kp^arwv, KpyoTwvTi), 
founded by the Pelasgians. This town is erro- 
neously supposed by some writers to be the same 
as Cortona hi Italy. 

Creta ( Kpijrri : Kpyratos: Cctndia ), one of the 
largest islands m the Mediterranean sea, nearly 
equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa, but 
always reckoned as part of Europe. Its length 
from E to W. is about 160 miles : its breadth is 
very unequal, being in the widest part about 35 
miles, and m the narrowest only 6. A range of 
mountains runs through the whole length of the 
island from E to W., sending forth spurs N. and 
S. : in the centre of the island rises Mt. Ida far above 
all the others. [Ida.] The rivers of Crete are nu- 
merous, but are little more than mountain-torrents, 
and are for the most part dry m summer. The 
country was celebrated m antiquity for its fertility 
and salubrity. — Crete was inhabited at an early 
period by a numerous and civilized population. 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities (K/j^tij iKcmfyt- 
votes, IL 11 . 649) ; and before the Trojan war my- 
thology told of a king Minos, who resided at 
C& 088 US, and ruled over the greater part of the 
island. He is said to have given laws to Crete, 
and to have been the first prince who had a navy, 
with which he suppressed piracy in the Aegaean. 
After his descendants had governed the island 
for some generations, royalty was abolished, and 
the cities became independent republics, of which 
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Cnossus and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest. 
The ruling class were the Dorians who settled 
m Crete about 60 years after the Dorian conquest 
of Peloponnesus, and reduced the former inhabit- 
ants, the Pelasgians and Achaeans, to subjection. 
The social and political institutions of the island 
thus became Dorian, and many of the ancients sup- 
posed that the Spartan constitution was borrowed 
from Crete. The chief magistrates m the cities 
were the Cosmi , 10 m number, chosen from certain 
families : there was also a Gerusia , or senate ; and 
an Ecclesia or popular assembly, which, however, 
had very little power. (For details, see Diet, of 
Ant. art. Cosmi.) At a later time the power of 
the aristocracy was overthrown and a democratical 
form of government established. The ancient 
Doric customs likewise disappeared, and the people 
became degenerate m their morals and character. 
The historian Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and the Apostle Paul, quoting the Cretan 
poet Epimenides, describes them as “ alway liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies” {Titus, i. 12). — The 
Cretans were celebrated as archers, and frequently 
served as mercenaries in the armies of other nations. 
The island uas conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received m consequence the surname Creticus (b.c. 
68 — G6), and it became a Roman province. Crete 
and Cyrenaica subsequently formed one province. 

Creteus or Catreus (Kpijrais), son of Mmos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, and father of Althemenes. 

Cretheus (Kprjdevs), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, wife of Tyro, and father ot Aeson, Pheres, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte . he was the founder of 
Iolcus. 

Cretbpolis (Kprjriirotes), a town m the district 
of Mils as in Asia Minor, assigned sometimes to 
Pisidia, sometimes to Pamphyha. 

Cretlsa (K p4ov<ra). 1 A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Ilyp- 
seus and Stilbe. — 2 Daughter of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of Achaeus 
and Ion. She is said to have been beloved by 
Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes called her son by 
this god. — 3 Daughter ot Priam and Hecuba, 
wife of Aeneas, and mother of Ascamus. She 
perished on the night of the capture of Troy, hav- 
ing been separated from her husband m the con- 
fusion. — ■ 4. Daughter ot Creon, who fell a victim 
to the vengeance of Medea. [Creon, No. 1.] 

Creusis or Creusa (K pivots, Kp4outra: Kp«i/- 
ertevs), a town on the E. coast of Boeotia, the 
harbour of Thespiae. 

Crimlsa or Crimissa (Kpljuura, Kpifutro-a: C. 
deW A Lice), a promontory on the E. coast of Brut- 
tmm, with a town of the same name upon it, said 
to have been founded by Philoctetes, a little S. of 
the river Crimisus. 

Crimisus or Crimissus ( Kpipmr6s , Kpipur<r6s), 
a river in the W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa : 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Carthagin ians ^ 
B. c. 339. 

Crin&g6ras (Kptvay6pas),o{ Mvtilene, theauthor 
of 50 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, lived m the 
reign of Augustus. 

Crispinus, a person ridiculed by Horace (Sat. I 
1. 120), is said to have written bad verses on the 
Stoic philosophy, and to have been sumamed 
Aretalogus. 

Crispur Flavius Julius, eldest son of Constan- 
tine the Great, was appointed Caesar a.d. 317 , 
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and gained great distinction in a campaign against j 
the Franks and in the war with Licimus. But 
having excited the jealousy of his Btep-mother j 
Fausta, he was put to death by his father, 326. 

Crispus Passienus, husband of Agrippina, and 
step-father of the emperor Nero, was distinguished 
as an orator. 

Crispus, Ylbius, of Vercelli, a contemporary of 
Quintilian, and a distinguished orator. 

Crissa or Crisa (K pl<r<ra 9 Kplcra : K puracuos), 
and Cirrha (KtySa : Kippcuos), towns in Phocis, re- 
garded by some ancient, as well as by some modern 
writers as the same ; but it seems most probable 
that Crissa was a town inland S.W. of Delphi, 
and that Cirrha was its port in the Crissaean gulf. 
The inhabitants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic oracle, 
in consequence of which the Amphictyons declared 
war against them, b c. 595, and eventually de- 
stroyed them. Their territory, the rich Crissaean 
plain, was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and 
was forbidden to be cultivated. The cultivation 
of this plain by the inhabitants of Amphissa led to 
the Sacred War, in which Philip was chosen ge- 
neral of the Amphictyons, 338. Crissa remained 
in rums, but Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and 
became the harbour of Delphi. 

Crltlas (Kpirlas). 1. Son of Dropides, a con- 
temporary and relation of Solon’s. — 2. Son of 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instructions he 
profited but little m a moral point of view. He 
was banished from Athens, and on his return he 
became leader of the oligarchical party. lie was 
one of the 30 tyrants established by the Spaitans 
B.c. 404, and was conspicuous above all his col- 
leagues for rapacity and cruelty. He was slain at 
the battle of Munychia in the same year, fighting 
against Thrasybulus and the exiles. He was a 
distinguished orator, and some of his speeches were 
extant in the time of Cicero. lie also wrote poems, 
dramas, and other woiks. Some fragments of his 
elegies are still extant. 

Critfilaus (KptrdAaos). 1 Of Phasclis in Lycia, 
studied philosophy at Athens under Anston of 
Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head of the Peri- 
patetic school. In b. c. 155 he was sent by the 
Athenians as ambassador to Rome with Carneades 
and Diogenes. [Carneades ] He lived up- 
wards of 82 years, but we have no further parti- 
culars of his life. — 2. General of the Achaean 
League, 147, distinguished by his bitter enmity to 
the Romans. He was defeated by Metellus, and 
was never heard of after the battle. 

Crlton (KpiTuv). 1. Of Athens, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom lie supported with his 
fortune. He had made every arrangement for the 
escape of Socrates from prison, and tried, m v am, 
to persuade him to fly, as we see from Plato’s 
dialogue named after him. Cnton wrote 17 dia- 
logues on philosophical subjects, which are lost. — 
2. A physician at Rome in the 1st or 2nd century 
after Christ, perhaps the person mentioned by 
Martial ( Epigr . xi. 60.6) : he wrote several medical 
works. 

Crift-mStopon (K ptov piTunrov), i. e. “ Ram’s 
Front.”— L A promontory at the S. of theTaunc 
Chersonesus. — 2. A promontory at the S.W. of 
Crete. 

Grins (K pios), one of the Titans, son of Uranus 
and Ge. 
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CrScSdUopbiis (K poxoSefW v6kis). 1. (Em- 
beshunda ?), a city of Upper Egypt, in the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites. — 2. [Arsinoe, No. 7.] 

Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant. 

Crocyl§a (rh K poicfceia), according to I-Iomer 
(II u. 633), a place in Ithaca, hut according to 
Strabo, in Leucas in Acamania. 

Croesus (K poiaos), last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned b. c. 560 — 546, but was pro- 
bably associated m the kingdom during his father’s 
life. The early part of his reign was most 
glorious. He subdued all the nations between 
the Aegaean and the nver Halys, and made the 
Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his court at 
Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and among 
them Solon, whose interview with the king was 
celebrated m antiquity. In reply to the question 
who was the happiest man he had e\cr seen, the 
sage taught the king that no man should be 
deemed happy till he had finished his life in a 
happy way. Alarmed at the growing power of 
the Persians, Croesus sent to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, whether he should march against 
the Persians. Upon the reply of the oracle, that, 
if he inarched against the Persians, lie would 
overthrow a great empire, he collected a vast army 
and marched against Cyrus. Near Sinope an 
indecisive battle was fought between the two 
armies ; whereupon he returned to Sardis, and 
disbanded his forces, commanding them to re- 
assemble in the following spring. But Cyrus 
appeared unexpectedly before Sardis ; Cioesus 
led out the forces still remaining with him, but 
was defeated, and the city Mas taken alter a 
siege of 1 4 days. Croesus, wlio was taken alive, 
was condemned to be burnt to death. As he 
stood before the pyre, the warning of Solon came 
to his mind, and he thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he called 
on ; and, upon hearing the story, repented of his 
purpose, and not only spared the life of Croesus, 
but made him his friend. Croesus survived Cyrus, 
and accompanied Cambyses m his expedition 
against Egypt. 

Crommydn oi Cromyon (Kpofuiv&v, K pojivwv), 
a town m Megans on the Saronic gulf, afterwards 
belonged to Corinth ; celebrated m mythology on 
account of its wild sow, which was slam by Theseus. 

Cronlus Mons (K piviov 8pos), a mountain m 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Cronus (K pdvos), the youngest ot the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of Ilestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. At 
the instigation of his mother, Cronus unmanned 
his father for having thrown the Cyclopes, who 
were likewise his children by Ge, into Tartarus. 
Out of the blood thus shed sprang up the Erinnyes. 
When the Cyclopes were delivered from Tartarus, 
the government of the world was taken from 
Uranus and given to Cronus, who m his turn lost 
it through Zeus, as was predicted to him by Ge 
and Uranus. [Zeus.] The Romans identified 
their Saturnus with Cronus. [Saturnus.] 

Cropia (Kpunrtta), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Croton or Crotona (Crotoniensis, Crotonensis, 
Crotomata : Crotona), a Greek city on the E. coast 
of Bruttium, on the river Aesarus, and in a very 
healthy locality, was founded by the Achaeans 
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under Myacellus of Aegae, assisted by the Spartans, 
B. c. 710. Jts extensive commerce, the virtue of 
its inhabitants, and the excellence of its institutions, 
made it the most powerful and flourishing town in 
the S. of Italy. It owed much of its greatness to 
Pythagoras, who established his school here. Gym- 
nastics were cultivated here m greater perfection 
than in any other Greek city j and one of its 
citizens, Milo, was the most celebrated athlete in 
Greece. It attained its greatest power by the de- 
struction of Sybaris m510 ; but it subsequently 
declined in consequence of the severe defeat it sus- 
tained from the Locrians on the river Sagras. It 
suffered greatly in the wars with Dionysius, Aga- 
thocles, and Pyrrhus ; and in the 2nd Punic war 
a considerable part of it had ceased to be inhabited. 
It received a colony from the Roman* in 1 95. 

CrustumSria, -num, also Crustumlum (Crus- 
tuminus), a town of the Sabmes, situated in the 
mountains near the sources of the Allia, was con- 
quered both by Romulus and Tarqumius Priscus, 
and is not mentioned in later times. 

CteatuB. [MolionbsJ 

C teslas (K riiaias\ of Cnidus in Cana, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, was private physician of 
Artaxetexes Mnemon, whom he accompanied m 
his war against his brother Cyrus, b. c. 401. He 
lived 17 years at the Persian court, and wrote m 
the Ionic dialect a great work on the history of 
Persia (Ilepo-oca), m 23 books. The first G con- 
tained the history of the Assyrian monarchy down 
to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia. The 
next 7 contained the history of Persia down to 
the end of the reign of Xerxes, and the remain- 
ing 10 carried the history down to the time when 
Ctesias left Persia, i. e. to the year 398. All 
that is now extant is a meagre abridgment m 
Photius and a number of fragments preserved m 
Diodorus and other writers. The work of Ctesias 
was compiled from Oriental sources, and its state- 
ments are frequently at variance with those of 
Herodotus. Ctesias also wrote a work on India 
(*I vBiKd) in one book, of which we possess an 
abridgment in Photius. This work contains nu- 
merous fables, but it probably gives a faithful pic- 
ture of India, as it was concened by the Persians. 
The abridgment which Photius made of the Per- 
sica and Indica of Ctesias has been printed sepa- 
rately by Lion, Gottingen, 1823, and by Bahr, 
Frankfort, 1824. 

Cteslblus ( KTriaiSios ), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria m the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetcs, 
about B. c. 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. He is said to have invented a clepsydra 
or water-clock, a hydraulic organ (uSpauAis), and 
other machines, and to have been the first to dis- 
cover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. He was the teacher, and has been 
supposed to have been the father of Hero Alexan- 
drinus. 

Cteslphon (K ryarifiev), son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Aeschines for having 
proposed the decree, that Demosthenes should be 
honoured with the crown, [Aeschines.] 
Cteslphon (K rri<ri<pwu : Ktt}<ti<P&vtios : Takti 
Kesra, Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the E. bank of 
the Tigris, 3 Roman miles from Seleucia on the W. 
bank, first became an important place under the 
Parthians, whose kings used it for some time as a 
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winter residence, and afterwards enlarged and for- 
tified it, and made it the capital of their empire. 
It is said to have contained at least 100,000 inha- 
bitants. In the wars of the Romans with the 
Parthians and Persians, it was taken, first by Trajan 
(a. d. 1 15), and by several of the later emperors, 
but Julian did not venture to attack it, even after 
his victory over the Persians before the city. 

Ctesippus (Kr^cnTnror). 1. Two sons of Her- 
cules, one by Deiamra, and the other by Asty- 
damia. — 2. Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philoetius, the 
cow-herd. 

Cul&ro, afterwards called GratianSpblis {Gre- 
noble) in honour of the emperor Gratian, a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the Isara (Isere). 

Culleo or Culeo, Q. Terentlus. 1. A senator of 
distinction, was taken prisoner m the second Punic 
war, and obtained his liberty at the conclusion of 
the wai, b.c. 201. To show his gratitude to P. 
Scipio, lie followed his triumphal car, wearing the 
pileus or cap of liberty, like an emancipated slave. 
In 187 he was praetor peregnnus, and in this year 
condemned L. Scipio Asiaticus, on the charge of 
having misappropriated the money gained m the 
war with Antiochus. — 2. Tribune of the plebs, 
58, exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s recall from 
banishment. In the war which followed the death 
of Caesar (43), Culleo was one of the legates of 
Lepidus. 

Cumae (K fyn? : Kvjuaios, Cumanus), a town in 
Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek co- 
lonies m Italy and Sicily, was founded by Cumae 
in Aeohs, m conjunction with Chalcis and Eretria 
m Euboea. Its foundation is placed m B. c. 1050, 
but this date is evidently too early. It was situ- 
ated on a steep hill of Mt. Gaurus, a little N. of 
the promontory Misenum. It became in early 
times a great and flounshmg city ; its commerce 
was extensive ; its territory included a great part 
of the rich Campanian plain; its population was 
at least 60,000 ; and its power is attested by its 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, — Puteoli, Palaeopolis, 
afterwards Neapolis, Zancle, afterwards Messana. 
But it had powerful enemies to encounter in the 
Etruscans and the Italian nations. It was also 
weakened by internal dissensions, and one of its 
citizens Anstodemus made himself tyrant of the 
place. Its power became so much reduced that it 
was only saved from the attacks of the Etruscans 
by the assistance of Hiero, who annihilated the 
Etruscan fleet, 474. It maintained its independ- 
ence till 417, \\ hen it was taken by the Campa- 
nians and most of its inhabitants sold as slaves. 
From this time Capua became the chief city of 
Campania ; and although Cumae was subsequently 
a Roman raumcipium and a colony, it continued 
to decline m importance. At last the Acropolis 
was the only part of the town that remained, and 
this was eventually destroyed by Narses in his 
wars with the Goths. — Cumae was celebrated as 
the residence of the earliest Sibyl, and as the place 
where Tarqumius Superbus died. — Its ruins are still 
to be seen between the Lago di Patria and Fusarou 

CfLnaxa (KoiW£a), a small town in Babylonia, 
on the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought here 
between the younger Cyrus and his brother Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, m which the former was killed 
(b. c. 401). Its position is uncertain. Plutarch 
{Ariax. 8) places it 500 stadia (50 geog. miles) 
above Babylon ; Xenophon, who does not mention 
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H by name, makes the battle held 360 stadia (36 
geog. miles) from Babylon. 

CupiexmiuB, attacked by Horace (Sai. i. 2. 36), 
is said by the Scholiast to have been a friend of 
Augustus, but is probably a fictitious name. 

Cupra (Cuprensis). 1. Maritima (Marano at 
the mouth of the Monccclda), a town m Picenum, 
with an ancient temple of Juno, founded by the 
Pelasgians and restored by Hadrian. — 2. Mon- 
tana* a town near No. 1 in the mountains. 

Cures (Gen. Curium), an ancient town of the 
Sabines, celebrated as the birth-place of T. Tatius 
and NumaPompilius: from this town the Romans 
are said to have derived the name of Quirites. 

Curetes (Kovprjres)^ a mythical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acarnania and 
Aetoha ; the latter country was called Curetis from 
them. They also occur in Crete as the priests of 
Zeus, and are spoken of in connexion with the 
Corybantes and Idaean Dactyli. The infant Zeus 
was entrusted to then care by Rhea ; and by 
clashing their weapons in a warlike dance, they 
drowned the cries of the child, and prevented his 
father Cronus from ascertaining the place where 
he was concealed. 

Curias. [Curium.] 

Cunatli, a celebrated Alban family. 3 brothers 
of this family fought with 3 Roman brothers, the 
Horatn, and were conquered by the latter. In 
consequence of their defeat, Alba became subject 
to Rome. 

Curiatlns Matemus. [Maternus ] 

Cflrlo, C Scribonlus. 1. Praetor n c 121, was 
one of the most distinguished orators of his time. — 
2. Son of No 1, tribune of the plebs, b c. 90 , after- 
wards served under Sulla in Greece ; was praetor 
82; consul 76 ; and after his consulship obtained 
the province of Macedonia, where he carried on 
war against the barbarians as far N. as the Da- 
nube. He wa3 a personal enemy of Caesar, and 
supported P Clodius, when the latter was accused 
of violating the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 57 he 
was appointed pontifex maximus, and died 53. 
He had some reputation as an orator, and was a 
friend of Cicero.— 3. Son of No. 2, also a friend of 
Cicero, was a most profligate character. He was 
married to Fulvia, afterwards the wife of Antony. 
He at first belonged to the Pompeian party, by 
whose influence he was made tribune of the plebs, 
50 ; but he was bought over by Caesar, and cm- 
ployed his power as tribune against his former 
friends. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), he was sent by Caesar to Sicily with the 
title of propraetor. He succeeded m driving Cato 
out of the island, and then crossed over to Africa, 
where he was defeated and slam by Juba and P. 
Attius Varus. 

Curiosolitae, a Gallic people on the Ocean in 
Armorica near the Veneti, in the country of the 
modem Corseult near St. Malo. 

Curium (Kovpiov ; Kovpiebs ; nr. Piscopia Ru.), 
a town on the S. coast of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory Curias, W. of the mouth of the Lycus. 

(Hbius Dentatus. [Dentatus.] 

Curlus, M.’, an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Attieus, lived for several years as a negotiator at 
Patrae in Peloponnesus. In his will he left his 
property to Attieus and Cicero. Several of Ci- 
cero's letters are addressed to him. 

Cursor, L. P&pMus. I. A distinguished Ro- 
wan general in the 2nd Samnite war, was 5 tunes 
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consul (b. c. 333, 320, 319, 315, 313), and twice 
dictator (325, 309). He frequently defeated the 
Samnites, but his greatest victory over them was 
gained in his 2nd dictatorship. Although a great 
general, he was not popular with the soldiers on ac- 
count of his severity. — 2. Son of No. 1, was, like 
his father, a distinguished general. In both his 
consulships (293, 272) he gained great victories 
over the Samnites, and in the 2nd he brought the 
3rd Samnite war to a close. 

Curtius, Mettus or MettXus, a distinguished 
Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation against 
Romulus. According to one tradition, the Locus 
Curtius , which was part of the Roman forum, was 
called after him ; because m the battle with the 
Romans ho escaped with difficulty from a swamp, 
into which his horse had plunged. But the more 
usual tradition respecting the name of the Lacus 
Curtius related that m b. c. 362 the earth in the 
forum gave way, and a great chasm appeared, 
which the soothsayers declared could only be filled 
up by throwing into it Rome’s greatest treasure ; that 
thereupon M. Curtius, a noble youth, mounted his 
steed m full armour , and declaring that Rome pos- 
sessed no greater treasure than a brave and gallant 
citizen, leaped into the abyss, upon which the 
eai th closed over him. 

Curtius Montanus. [Montanus.] 

Curtius Rufus, Q., the Roman historian of 
Alexander the Great. Respecting his life, and the 
time at which he lived, nothing is known with 
certainty. Some critics place him as early as the 
time of V espasian, and others as late as Constan- 
tine ; but the cailicr date is more probable than 
the later. The work itself, entitled De Rebus 
Gestis Alsxandn Magni , consisted of 10 books, 
but the first 2 are lost, and the remaining 8 are 
not without considerable gaps It is written in a 
pleasing though somewhat declamatory style. It 
is taken from good sources, but the author fre- 
quently shows his ignorance of geography, chrono- 
logy, and tactics. The best editions are by Zumpt, 
Berlin, 1826, and Mutzcll, Berlin, 1843. 

Cutiliae Aquae. [Aquae, No 3 ] 

Cy&ne (Kvdvrj), a Sicilian nymph and playmate 
of Proserpine, changed into a fountain through grief 
at the loss of the goddess 

Cyan&ae InsiUae (Kvavecu vrjerot or irerpai , 
Urek-Jaki)t 2 small rocky islands at the entrance 
of the Thracian Bosporus into the Euxine, the 
Planctae (UXdyKrai) and Symplegades (2t/ju- 
TrXrjyabes) of mythology, so called because they arc 
said to have been once moveable and to have 
rushed together, and thus destroyed every ship 
that attempted to pass through them. After the 
ship Argo had passed through them in safety, they 
became stationary. [See p. 76, a] 

Cyaxares (Kvaj-dprjs), king of Media b. c. 634 
— 594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces. 
He was the most warlike of the Median kings, and 
introduced great military reforms. He defeated 
the Assyrians, who had slam his father in battle, 
and he laid siege to Nmus (Nineveh). But while 
he was before the city, he was defeated by the 
Scythians, who held the dominion of Upper Asia 
for 28 years (634 — 607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion of 
the Scythians, Cyaxares again turned his arms 
against Assyria, and with the aid of the king of 
Babylon (probably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), 
he took and destroyed Ninus, in 606. He subse- 

o 4 
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qnently carried on war for 5 years against Alyattes, 
king of Lydia. [Alyattes.] Cyaxares died in 
S9 4, and was succeeded by his son Astyages. — - 
Xenophon speaks of a Cyaxares II., king of Media, 
son of Astyages, respecting whom see Cyrus. 
C*b*le. [Rhea!] 

Cyhistra (rd Kv€t<rrpa\ an ancient city of Asia 
Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero (Ep. ad 
Earn. xv. 2, 4, ad Alt. v. 18, 20), who describes it as 
lying at the foot of Mt. Taurus, in the part of Cap- 
padocia bordering on Cilicia. Strabo places it 300 
stadia ( 30 geog. miles) from Tyana. Mention is 
made of a place of the same name (now Kara 
Hissar), between Tyana and Caesarea ad Argaeum; 
but this latter can hardly be believed to be identical 
with the former. 

Cycl&des (Ku/c\<£5«s), a group of islands in the 
Aegaean Bea, so called because they lay in a 
circle (4v KificXy ) around Delos, the most important 
of them. According to Strabo they were 12 in 
number ; but their number is increased by other 
writers. The most important of them were Delos, 
Oeos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Rhenia, Sipiinos, 
Cimolos, Naxos, Paros, Syros, Myconos, 
Tenos, Andros. 

Cyclopes (KvkXuitcs), that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes, are described differently by 
different writers. Homer speaks of them as a gi- 
gantic and lawless race of shepherds in Sicily, who 
devoured human beings and cared nought for Zeus: 
each of them had only one eye in the centre of his 
forehead: the chief among them was Polyphemus. 
According to Hesiod the Cyclops were Titans, sons 
of Uranus and Ge, were 3 in number, Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes, and each of them had only 
one eye on his forehead. They were thrown into 
Tartarus by Cronus, but were released by Zeus, and 
in consequence they provided Zeus with thunder- 
bolts and lightning, Pluto with a helmet, and Po- 
seidon with a trident. They were afterwards 
killed by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with 
the thunderbolts to kill Aesculapius. A still later 
tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants of 
Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops of 
that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the neigh- 
bouring isles were accordingly considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods 
and heroes. Their number is no longer confined 
to 3 ; and besides the names mentioned by Hesiod, 
we also find those of Pyracmon and Acamas 
The name of Cyclopian walls was given to the walls 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of w hicli 
specimens are still to be seen at Mycenae and 
other parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They 
were probably constructed by the Pclasgians ; and 
later generations, being struck by their grandeur, 
ascribed their building to a fabulous race of Cyclops. 

Cyonufl (Kfavor). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in the district between Pleuron and Calydon, 
and was beloved by Phylhus ; but as Phyllius 
refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped into a lake and 
was metamorphosed into a swan. — 2. Son of Po- 
seidon, was kmg of Colonae in Troas, and father 
of Tenes and Hemithea. His second wife Philo- 
nome fell m love with Tenes, her step-son, and as 
he refused her offers, she accused him to his father, 
who threw Tenes with Hemithea in a chest into 
the sea. Tenes escaped and became king of Te- 
nedos. [Tenes.] In the Trojan War both 
Cycnus - and Tenes assisted the Trojans, but both 
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were slain by Achilles. As Cycnus could not be 
wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him with 
the thong of his helmet, or killed him with a 
stone. When Achilles was going to strip Cycnus 
of his armour, the body disappeared, and was 
changed into a swan. —3. Son of Ares and Pc- 
lopia, slain by Hercules at Itone.— 4. Son of 
Ares and Pyrene, likewise killed by Hercules. 

— 5. Son of Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians, and 
a friend and relation of Phaethon. While he was 
lamenting the fate of Phaethon on the banks of the 
Eridanus, he was metamorphosed by Apollo into a 
swan, and placed among the stars. 

Cydlas, a celebrated painter from the island of 
Cythnus, b. c, 364, whose picture of the Argonauts 
was exhibited in a porticus by Agnppa at Rome. 

Cydippe. [Acontius.] 

Cydnus (KuSpos : Tersoos-Chai ), a river of Ci- 
licia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and flowing 
through the midst of the city of Tarsus, where it 
is 120 feet wide (Kmneir: Xenophon says 2 ple- 
thra=202 feet). It was celebrated for the clear- 
ness and coldness of its water, which was esteemed 
useful in gout and nervous diseases, but by bathing 
m which Alexander nearly lost Ins life. At its 
mouth the river spread into a lagune, which formed 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked 
with sand. In the middle ages the river was called 
Hierax. 

Cydonia, more rarely Cydonis (KvScovla, Kvdcv- 
vls : Kvtiwvi&TTis : Khama), one of the chief citiea 
of Crete, the rival and opponent of Cnossus and 
Gortyna, was situated on the N. W. coast, and 
derived its name from the Cyddnes (Ku5wi/cs), a 
Cretan race, placed by Homer in the W. part of 
the island. At a later time a colony of Zacyn- 
thians settled in Cydonia ; they were driven out 
by the Samians about b. c. 524 ; and the Samians 
were in their turn expelled by the Aeginetans. 
Cydonia was the place from which quinces ( Cydonia 
mala ) were first brought to Italy, and its inhabit- 
ants were some of the best Cretan archers ( Cydo- 
nxo area, Ilor. Carm. iv. 19. 17). 

Cyllarus (KvWapos), a beautiful centaur, killed 
at the wedding feast of Pjnthous. The horse of 
Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 

CyllenS (KvWijyij'), 1. (, Zyixa ), the highest 
mountain m Peloponnesus on the frontiers of Ar- 
cadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes (Mercury), 
who had a temple on the summit, was said to have 
been born there, and was hence called Cyllenius. 

— 2. A sea-port town of Elis. 

Cylon (KuAcdv), an Athenian of noble family, 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Me- 
gara, and gained an Olympic victory b. c. 640. 
Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 
Athens. Pressed by famine, Cylon and his ad- 
herents were driven to take refuge at the altar 
of Athena, whence they were induced to withdraw 
by the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeomd, on a 
promise that their lives should be spared. But 
their enemies put them to death as soon as they 
had them m their power. 

Cyme ( KuV’7 : Ku^aibs : SandaUt ), the largest of 
the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon the 
coast of Aeolis, on a bay named after it, Cumaeus 
(also Elaiticus) Sinus (4 Kvfiahs k6\ttos : Gulf of 
Sandakli ), and had a good harbour. It was founded 
by a colony of Locrians from Mt. Phricius, and 
hence it bad the epithet Qpucttmt. It was the 
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native place of Hesiod and Ephorus, and the mo- 
ther city of Side in Pamphyha and Cumae in 
Campania. 

Cyna. [Cynane.] 

Cynaegirns (Kvvalyeipos), brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, distinguished himself by his valour at 
the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. According to 
Herodotus, when the Persians were endeavouring 
to escape by sea, Cynaegirus seized one of their 
ships to keep it back, but fell with his right hand 
cut off. In the later versions of the story Cynae- 
girus is made to perform still more heroic deeds. 

Cynaetha (Kvvaida: K vvaidevs, -flaieds), a town 
in the N. of Arcadia, whose inhabitants, unlike the 
other Arcadians, had a dislike to music, to which 
circumstance Polybius attributes their rough and 
demoralized character. 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cynna (K wdurj, Kvva , Kvmi), 
half-sister to Alexander the Great, daughter of 
Philip by Audata, an Illyrian woman. She was 
married to her cousin Arayntas ; and after the 
death of Alexander she crossed over to Asia, in- 
tending to marry her daughter Eurydice to Arrhi- 
daeus, who had been chosen king. Iler project 
alarmed Perdiccas, by whose order she was put to 
death. 

Cynesii or Cynetes (Kvv-qcnoi, Kvvrjres), a peo- 
ple, according to Herodotus, dwelling m the ex- 
treme W. of Europe, beyond the Celts, apparently 
m Spam. 

Cynisca (Kvyltnca), daughter of Archidamus II. 
king of Sparta, was the first woman who kept 
horses for the games, and the first who gained an 
Olympic victory 

Cyn5p51is (* uvbs irdAis : Samallout ), a city of 
the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on an island 
in the Nile ; the chief seat of the worship of Anu- 
bis. There was a city of the same name m the 
Delta. 

Cynos (Kvvos: K vyios, Kwi/cuos), the chief sea- 
port m the terntory of the Locn Opuntii. 

Cynosarges (tS Kwioapyes), a gymnasium, 
sacred to Hercules, outside Athens, E. of the city 
and before the gate Diomea, for the use of those 
who were not of p\ire Athenian blood : here taught 
Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school. 

Cyno8ceph£Uae(Ku*'bs K€<f>a\al), “Dog’s Heads ” 
1. Two hills near Scotussa in Thessaly, wheie Fla- 
minius gained lus celebrated victory over Philip of 
Macedonia, B.c. 197. — 2. A hill between Thebes 
and Thespiae m Boeotia. 

Cynossema (K whs <rrjpa\ “Dog’s Tomb,” a 
piomontory m the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previously 
changed into a dog. 

CynosfLra (K vyotrovpd), an Idaean nymph, and 
one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her among 
the stars. [Arctos.] 

CynosfLra (Kvvdaovpa), “ Dog’s Tail,” a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

Cynthia and Cynthlus (Kuvflfa and Kuvdtos), 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, which 
they derived from Mt. Cynthus in the island of 
Delos, their birthplace. 

Cynflrla (Kvvovpla: K uvovptos), a district on 
the frontiers of Argohs and Laconia, for the pos- 
session of which the Argives and Spartans carried 
on frequent wars, and which the Spartans at length 
obtained about b. c. 550. [See p. 77, a.] The 
inhabitants were lonians. 
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Cyparissla (Kuirapwia). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the W. coast, S. of the river Cyparissus, 
and on a promontory and bay of the same name. 
Homer (II. ii. 593) speaks of a town CypaxissSeis 
(Kvnapt<rcr{\€ts) subject to Nestor, which is pro- 
bably the same as the preceding, though Strabo places 
it in Triphylia. — 2. A town in Laconia on a pe- 
ninsula near the Asopus. 

Cyparissus (Kvirdptcrtros), son of Telephus, be- 
loved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having inadver- 
tently killed his favourite stag, he was seized with 
immoderate grief, and metamorphosed into a cypress. 

Cyparissus (Kwrdpnnm), a small town in Pho- 
cis on Parnassus near Delphi. 

Cyphanta (to Kixpavra), a town on the E. coast 
of Laconia near Brasiae. 

Cypria, Cypris, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cyprus. 

Cyprlanus, a celebrated father of the Church, 
was a native of Africa. He was a Gentile by 
birth, and before his conversion to Christianity he 
taught rhetoric with distinguished success. He 
was converted about a. d. *246, was ordained a 
presbyter 247, and was raised to the bishopric of 
Carthage 248. When the persecution of Decius 
burst forth (250), Cyprian fled from the storm, and 
remained 2 years m retirement. A few years 
afterwards the emperor Valerian renewed the per- 
secution against the Christians. Cyprian was ba- 
nished by Patemus the proconsul to the maritime 
city of Curubis, where he resided 11 months. He 
was then recalled bv the new governor, Galerius 
Maximus, and was beheaded in a spacious plain 
without the walls a. d. 258. He wrote se\eral 
works winch have come down to us. They are 
characterised by lucid arrangement, and eloquent, 
though declamatory style. The best editions are 
by Fell, Oxford, 1682, fol., to which are subjoined 
the Annalcs Cypnamct of Pearson ; and that com- 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk of 
the fraternity of St. Maur, Paris, 1726, fol. 

Cyprus (Kuirpos . Kinrptos: Cyprus , called by 
the Turks Kebris ), a large island m the Mediter- 
ranean, S. ot Cilicia and W. of Sjxia. It is called 
by various names in the poets, Cetastia or Cerastis , 
Macaria , Sphecia , Acamantis , Amathusia , and also 
Paphos. The island is of a triangular form : its 
length from E. to W. is about 140 miles ; its 
greatest breadth, which is m the W. part, is about 
50 miles from N. to S , but it gradually narrows 
towards the E. A range of mountains, called 
Olympus by the ancients, runs through the whole 
length of the island from IS. to W., and rises m 
one part more than 7000 feet m height. The plains 
are chiefly m the S. of the island, and were cele- 
brated m ancient as well as m modern times for 
their fertility. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
miman plain, is in the E. part of the island near 
Salamis. The rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, mostly dry in summer. — Cyprus wag 
colonized by the Phoenicians at a very early pe- 
riod ; and Greek colonies were subsequently planted 
in the island, according to tradition soon after the 
Trojan war. We read at fiist of 9 independent 
states, each governed by its own king, Salamis, 
Citium, Amathus, Curium, Paphos, Marium, 
Soli, Lapeth us, Cerynia. The island was sub- 
dued by Amasis, king of Egypt, about b. c. 540. 
Upon the downfal of the Egyptian monarchy, it 
became subject to the Persians ; but Evagoras 
of Salamis, after a severe struggle with the Per- 
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•tens, established its independence about 385, and 
handed down the sovereignty to his son Nicocles 
It eventually fell to the share of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, end was governed by them, sometimes 
united to Egypt, and sometimes by separate princes 
of the royal family. In 58 the Romans made Cy- 
prus one of their provinces, and sent M. Cato to 
take possession of it. — Cyprus was one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is hence called Cypns or Cypria , and whose 
worship was introduced into the island by the 
Phoenicians. 

Cyps&la (rd K u\f/e\a : KvifeXivos, - \yv6s ). 1. 
A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia. — 
2. A town m Thrace on the Hebrus and the Eg- 
natia Via. 

CypsSlus (KityeAoy). 1. Father ol Merope and 
grandfather of Aepytus. [Aefytis] — 2 Of 
Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother of Cypselus 
belonged to tlie house of the Bacchiaiae, that is, 
to the Done nobility of Cormth. According to 
tradition, she married Aeetion, because, being ugly, 
she met with no one among the Bacchiadae who 
would have her as his wife. As the oracle of 
Delphi had declared that her son would prove for- 
midable to the ruling party at Corinth, the Bacchi- 
adae attempted to murder the child. But his 
mother concealed him m a chest (/ cuipeArj ), from 
which he derived his name, Cypselus. When he 
had grown up to manhood, he expelled the Bac- 
chiadae, with the help of the people, and then 
established himself as tyrant. He reigned 30 years, 
b. c. 655 — 625, and was succeeded by his son Pe- 
riander. The celebrated chest of Cypselus, con- 
sisting of cedar wood, ivory, and gold, and richly 
adorned with figures in relief, is described at length 
by Pausanias (v. 17, &c.). 

CyratuiiB (Kvpavm), an island off the N. coast 
of Africa mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 95) ; pro- 
bably the same as Cercine. 

Cyren&Ica (rj Kvprjyaia, 7} Kvprjvairj De- 

rod : Demah or Jebel-Akhdar , 1 . e. the Green Moun- 
tain t, the N. E. part of Tripoli ), a district of N. 
Africa, between Marmanca on the E. and the 
Regio Syrtica on the W was considered to ex- 
tend in its widest limits from the Philaenorum 
Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis to the 
Chersonesus Magna or N. headland of the Gulf of 
Platea (G. of Bomba) , or even to the Catabathmus 
Magnus ( Marsa Solium) ; but the part actually 
possessed and cultivated by the Greek colonists 
can only be considered as beginning at the N. 
limit of the sandy shores of the Great Syrtis, at 
Boreum Pr. (Has Teyonas , S. of Ben-Ghazi)> be- 
tween which and the Chersonesus Magna the 
country projects into the Mediterranean in the 
form of a segment of a circle, whose chord is above 
150 miles long and its arc above 200 From its 
position, formation, climate, and soil, this region is 
perhaps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe. Its centre is occupied by a mode- 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs pa- 
rallel to the coast, to which it sinks down in a 
succession of terraces, clothed with verdure, in- 
tersected by mountain streams running through 
ravines filled with the richest vegetation, exposed 
to the cool sea-breezes from the N., and sheltered 
by the mass of the mountain fhem the sands and 
hot winds of the Sahara. These slopes produced 
the choicest fruits, vegetables, and flowers, and 
•ome very aare plants, such as the silphium and the 
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orbs KvpijvaiQs. The various harvests, at the dif- 
ferent elevations, lasted for 8 months of the year. 
W ith these physical advantages, the people naturally 
became prone to luxury. The country was, how- 
ever, exposed to annual ravages by locusts. The 
belt of mountainous land extends inwards from 
the coast about 70 or 80 miles — The first occupa- 
tion of this country by the Greeks, of which we 
have any clear account, was effected by Battus, 
who led a colony from the island of Thera, and first 
established himself on the island of Platea at the 
E. extremity of the district, and afterwards built 
Cyrene (b. c. 631), where he founded a dynasty, 
which ruled over the country during 8 reigns, 
though with comparatively little power over some 
of the other Greek cities. Of these the earliest 
founded were Teuchira and Hesperis, then 
Barca, a colony from Cyrene; and these, with 
Cyrene itself and its port Apollonia, formed the 
original Libyan Pentapolis, though this name 
seems not to have come into general use till under 
the Ptolemies. The comparative independence of 
Barca, and the temporary conquest of the country 
by the Persians under Cambyses, diminished the 
power of the later kings of Cyrene, and at last the 
dynasty was overthrown and a republic established 
m the latter part of the 5th century B. c. When 
Alexander invaded Egypt, the Cyrenaeans formed 
an alliance with him ; but their country was made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
appears to have flourished under the Ptolemies, 
who pursued their usual policy of raising new cities 
at the expense of the ancient ones, or restoring 
the latter under new names ThusHespens became 
Berenice, Teuchira was called Anmoe, Barca was 
entirely eclipsed by its port, which was raised into 
a city under the name of Ptolemais, and Cyrene 
suffered from the favours bestowed upon its port 
Apollonia. The country was now usually called 
Peirtapohs, from the 5 cities of Cyrene, Apollonia, 
Ptolemais, Arsinoe, and Berenice. In b. c. 95, the 
last Egyptian governor, Apion, an illegitimate son 
of Ptolemy Physcon, made the country over to 
the Romans, who at first gave the cities their free- 
dom, and afterwards formed thd district, under the 
name of Cyrenaica, with the island of Crete, into 
a province. Under Constantine Cyrenaica was 
separated from Crete, and made a distinct province, 
under the name of Libya Superior. The first 
great blow to the prosperity of the country was 
given by the murderous conflict which ensued on 
an insurrection of the Jews (who had long settled 
here in great numbers) in the reign of Trajan. As 
the Roman empire declined, the attacks of the 
native Libyan tribes became more frequent and 
formidable, and the sufferings caused by their in- 
roads and by locusts, plague, and earthquakes, are 
most pathetically described by Synesius, bishop 
of Ptolemais, in the 5th century. In the 7th 
century the country was overrun by the Persians, 
and soon afterwards it fell a final prey to the great 
Arabian invasion. 

CyTene (KvpijvT)), daughter of Hypsens, mother 
of Aristaeus by Apollo, was earned by the god 
from Mt. Pel ion to Libya, where the city of Cy- 
rene derived its name from her. 

Cyr§ne (Kvp-fjvTj : Kvprjvaios : Ghretmah, very 
large Ru.), the chief city of Cyrenaica in N. 
Africa, was founded by Battus (b. c. 631) over a 
fountain consecrated to Apollo, and. called Cyre 
(Kvpn ; *Ait<SxAwpoj which supplied the 
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•city with water, and then ran down to the sea 
through a beautiful ravine. The city stood 80 
stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper of two terraces of table land, at the 
height of 1800 feet above the sea, in one of the 
finest situations in the world. The road which 
connected it with its harbour, Apolloma, still exists, 
and the rums of Cyrene, though terribly defaced, 
are very extensive, comprising streets, aqueducts, 
temples, theatres, tombs, paintings, sculpture, and 
inscriptions. In the face of the terrace on which 
the city stands is a vast subterraneous necropolis. 
For the history of the city and surrounding country, 
see Cyrenaica. Among its celebrated natives 
were the philosopher Aristippus, the poet Calli- 
machus, and the Christian bishop and orator Sy- 
nesius. 

Cyresch&ta or Cyr5p51is (Kvpecrxara, K vpa, 
Kvpov 7 r6\is\ a city of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, 
the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrus, and 
the extreme city of the Persian empire : destroyed, 
after many revolts, by Alexander. Its position is 
doubtful, but it was probably not far from Alex- 
andreschata {Kokand). 

Cyrillus (KtfpiAAos).-— L Bishop of Jerusalem, 
a. D. 351 — 386*, was a firm opponent of the Anans, 
by whose influence he was banished 3 times from 
Jerusalem. His works are not numerous. The 
most important are lectures to catechumens, &c, 
and a letter to the emperor Constantius, giving an 
account of the luminous cross which appeared at 
Jerusalem, 351. The best editions are by Milles, 
Oxford, 1703, fol, and by Touttee, Paris, 1720, fol. 
—2. Bishop of Alexandria, a. d. 412 — 444, of which 
city he was a native. He was fond of power, and of 
a restless and turbulent spirit. He persecuted the 
Jews, whom he expelled from Alexandria; and 
after a long protracted struggle he procured the 
deposition of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 
He was the author of a large number or woiks, 
many of which are extant ; but in a literary view 
they are almost worthless. The best edition is by 
Aubert, Paris, 1638, 6 vols. fol. 

Cyrrhestlce (K vfy&rriicfi), the name given 
under the Seleucidae to a province of Syna, lying 
between Commagene on the N. and the plain of 
Antioch on the S., between Mt. Amanus on the W. 
and the Euphrates on the E. After the time of 
Constantine, it was united with Commagene into 
one province, under the name of Euphratesia. 

Cyrrhufi or Cyrus {Rutfos, K vpos: Korus ?), 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae, and 
called after the city of the same name m Mace- 
donia; chiefly remarkable as the residence and 
see of Theodoret, who describes its poverty, which 
he did much to relieve. Justinian rebuilt the 
walls, and erected an aqueduct. 

Cyrrhus, a town m Macedonia, rear Pella. 

Cyrus (K vpos). 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in ancient times with fables and ro- 
mances, and is related differently by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account of Herodotus 
best preserves the genuine Persian legend, and is 
to be preferred to those of Ctesias and Xenophon. 
It is as follows : — Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, 
a noble Persian, and of Mandane, daughter of the 
Median king Astyages. In consequence of a 
dream, which seemed to portend that his grandson 
should be master of Asia, Astyages sent for his 
daughter, when she was pregnant; and upon 
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her giving birth to a son, he committed it to 
Harpagus, his confidential attendant, with orders 
to kill it. Harpagus gave it to a herdsman of As- 
tyages, who was to expose it. But the wife of 
the herdsman having brought forth a still-born 
child, they substituted the latter for the child of 
Mandane, who was reared as the son of the herds- 
man. When he was 10 years old, his true pa- 
rentage was discovered by the following incident. 
In the sports of his village, the boys chose him for 
their king. One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused him to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyrus, m whose person and courage 
lie discovered his daughter’s son. The herdsman 
and Harpagus, being summoned before the king, 
told him the truth. Astyages forgave the herds- 
man, but revenged himself on Harpagus by serving 
up to him at a banquet the flesh of his own son. 
As to his grandson, by the advice of the Magians, 
who assured him that his dreams were fulfilled by 
the boy’s having been a king m sport, he sent him 
back to his parents m Persia. When Cyrus grew 
up, he conspired with Harpagus to dethrone his 
grandfather. He induced the Persians to revolt 
from the Median supremacy, and at their head 
marched against Astyages. The latter had given 
the command of his forces to Harpagus, who de- 
serted to Cyrus. Astyages thereupon placed him- 
self at the head of his troops, but was defeated by 
Cyrus and taken prisoner, b. c. 559. The Medes 
accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the supre- 
macy which they had held passed to the Persians. 
It was probably at this time that Cyrus received 
that name, which is a Persian word (Kohr), sig- 
nifying the Sun. — Cyras now proceeded to con- 
quer the other parts of Asia. In 546 he overthrew 
the Lydian monarchy, and took Croesus prisoner. 
[Croesus.] The Greek cities in Asia Minor were 
subdued by his general Harpagus. He next turned 
his arms against the Assyrian empire, of which 
Babylon was then the capital. After defeating 
the Babylonians m battle, he laid siege to the 
city, and after a long time he took it by diverting 
the course of the Euphrates, which flowed through 
the midst of it, so that his soldiers entered Babylon 
by the bed of the river. This was m 538. Sub- 
sequently he crossed the Araxes, with the intention 
of subduing the Massagetae, a Scythian people, 
but he was defeated and slam m battle. Tomyris, 
the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, and 
threw it into a bag filled with human blood, that 
he might satiate himself (she said) with blood. 
He was killed m 529. He was succeeded by his 
son Cambyses. — Xenophon represents Cyrus as 
brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serving m 
the Median army under his uncle Cyaxares II., 
the son and successor of Astyages, of whom Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias know nothing ; as making war 
upon Babylon simply as the general of Cyaxares ; 
as marrying the daughter of Cyaxares ; and at 
length dying quietly m his bed, after a sage and 
Socratic discourse to his children and Mends. 
Xenophon’s account is preserved in the Cyrcrpaedta , 
m which he draws a picture of what a wise and 
just prince ought to be. The work must not be 
regarded as a genuine history. — In the East 
Cyras was long regarded as the greatest hero of 
antiquity, and hence the fables by which his his- 
tory is obscured. His sepulchre mt Pasargadae was 
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visited by Alexander the Great. The tomb has 
perished, but his name is found on monuments at 
Murghab, N. of Persepolis. — 2. The Younger, 
the 2nd of the 4 sons of Darius No thus, king of 
Persia, and of Parysatis, was appointed by his 
father commander of the maritime parts of Asia 
Minor, and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappa- 
docia, b. c. 407. He assisted Lysandcr and the 
Lacedaemonians with large sums of money in their 
war against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a daring 
and ambitious temper. On the death of his father 
and the accession of his elder brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot against the 
life of Artaxerxes. His design was betrayed by 
Tjssaphemes to the king, who condemned him to 
death ; but, on the intercession of Parysatis, lie 
spared his life and sent him back to his satrapy. 
Cyrus now gave himself up to the design of de- 
throning his brother. He collected a powerful 
native army, but he placed his chief reliance on a 
force of Greek mercenaries. He set out from Sardis 
in the spring of 401, and, having crossed the Eu- 
phrates at Thapsacus, marched down the river to 
the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. 
Here he found Artaxerxes prepared to meet him. 
Artaxerxes had from 400,000 to a million of men ; 
Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 
Greeks. The battle was at first altogether in 
favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who were opposed to them ; 
and he himself pressed forward in the centre against 
his brother, and had even wounded him, when he 
was killed by one of the king’s body-guard. Ar- 
taxerxes caused his head and right hand to be 
struck off, and sought to have it believed that 
Cyrus had fallen by his hand. The character of 
Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in the brightest 
colours. It is enough to say that his ambition was 
gilded by all those brilliant qualities which win 
men’s hearts. — 3. An architect at Rome, who 
died on the same day as Clodius, 52. 

Cyrus (Kvpos : Kour ), one of the two great 
rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, flows 
through Iberia, and after forming the boundary 
between Albania and Armenia, unites with the 
Araxes, and falls into the W. side of the Caspian. 
— There were small rivers of the same name in 
Media and Persia. 

Cyta or Cytaea (Kura, Kvraia : K vraios, Ku- 
Toueds), a town in Colchis on the river Phasis, 
where Medea was said to have been born. 

Cyth§ra (KvOypa ; K uOJjpios : Cengo ), a moun- 
tainous island off the S. E. point of Laconia, with 
a town of the same name in the interior, the har- 
bour of which was called Scandea (2/cai/5ria). It I 
was colonized at an early time by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into the 
island, for which it was celebrated. This goddess 
was hence called Cytheraea, Cythereis ; and, ac- 
cording to some traditions, it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of this island that she first rose from the 
foam of the sea. The Argives subsequently took pos- 
session of Cythera, but were driven out of it by the 
Lacedaemonians, who added it to their dominions. 

C^theris, a celebrated courtezan, the mistress of 
Antony, and subsequently of the poet Gallus, who 
mentioned her in his poems under the name of 
Lycoris. 

Cytherus (Kvdripos : Kvfrfipios), one of the 12 
ancient towns of Attica and subsequently a demus, 
belonging to the tnbe Pandionis 
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CythnuB (Kif0m: KvQvios : Thermia ), an is- 
land in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, with 
a town of the same name, celebrated for its cheese, 
and also for its warm springs, whence its modem 
name. 

Cytinlum (Kvrinov: KvrividrTis), one of the 4 
cities in Doris, on Parnassus. 

CJtoms or -urn (Kvrwpos or -ov : Kidros ), a 
town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between Amas- 
tns and the promontory Carambis, waB a commer- 
cial settlement of the people of Sinope. It stood 
upon or near the mountain of the same name, 
which is mentioned by the Romans as abounding 
in box-trees. 

Cyzicus (K tift/cos), son of Aencus and Aenete, 
the daughter of Eusorus, or son of Eusorus, or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. He was king of the Do- 
liones at Cyzicus on the Propontis. For his con- 
nection witli the Argonauts see p. 75, b. 

Cyzicus (Kv{ikos: Kv£lkiiv6s : Hal Ktz or Cfiiztco, 
Ru.), one of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, stood upon an island of 
the same name in the Propontis (Sea of Marmara). 
This island, the earlier name of which was Arcton- 
nCsus (''ApKTuu vrjaos ), lay close to the shore of 
Mysia, to which it was united by two bridges, and 
afterwards (under Alexander the Great) by a mole, 
which has accumulated to a considerable isthmus. 
The city of Cyzicus stood on the S. side of the 
island, at the N. end of the isthmus, on each side 
of which it had a port. Tradition ascribed the 
foundation of the city to the Doliones, a tribe of 
Thessalian Pelasgians, who had been driven from 
their homes by the Aeolians. It was said to have 
been afterwards colonized by the Milesians. It was 
one of the finest cities of the ancient world, for the 
beauty of its situation and the magnificence of its 
buildings- it possessed an extensive commerce, and 
was celebrated for the excellence of its laws and 
government. Its staters were among the most 
esteemed gold coins current in Greece. It took no 
conspicuous place m history till about 22 years after 
the peace of Antalcidas, when it made itself inde- 
pendent of Persia. It preserved its freedom under 
Alexander and his successors, and was in alliance 
with the kings of Pergamus, and afterwards with 
the Romans. Its celebrated resistance against 
Mithridates, when he besieged it by sea and land 
(b. c. 75), was of great service to the Romans, and 
obtained for it the rank of a “ libera emtas,” which 
it lost again under Tiberius. Under Constantine 
it became the chief city of the new province of 
Hellespontus. It was greatly injured by an earth- 
quake in a. d. 443, and finally ruined by its con- 
quest by the Arabians in 675. 


D. 

D&ae. | Dahae ] 

Dachinab&des (AaxivaSdSrjs), a general name 
for the S. part of the Indian peninsula, derived 
from the Sanscrit dakshma , the S. wind, and con- 
nected with the modern name Deccan . 

D&rfa (D&cus), as a Roman province, was 
bounded on the S. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. by the Carpathian 
mountains, on the W. by the river Tysia (Thetas), 
and on the E. by the river Hierasus ( Pruth ), thus 
comprehending the modem Transylvania, Walla- 
chia , Moldavia , and part of Hungary. The Daei 
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were of the same race and spoke the same language 
as the Getae, and are therefore usually said to be 
of Thracian origin. They were a brave and war- 
like people. In the reign of Augustus they crossed 
the Danube and plundered the allies of Romo, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country by the generals of Augustus In the 
reign of Domitian they became so formidable under 
their king Dkcebalus, that the Romans were 
obliged to purchase a peace of them by the pay- 
ment of tribute. Trajan delivered the empire lrom 
this disgrace ; he crossed the Danube, and after a 
war of 5 years (a. d. 101 — 100), conquered the 
country, made it a Roman province, and colonized 
it with inhabitants from all parts of the empire. 
At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths ; 
and as Aurelian considered it more prudent to make 
the Danube the boundary of the empire, he re- 
signed Dacia to the baibarians, removed the Roman 
inhabitants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia 
(Aureliani) to that part of the province along the 
Danube where they were settled. 

Dactyli (AdicrvXoi), fabulous beings to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working it by 
means of fire was ascribed. Their name Dactyls, 
that is, Fingers, is accounted for in various ways ; 
by their number being 5 or 1 0, or by the fact of 
their serving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
hand, or by the story of their having lived at the 
foot (iu ScucTv\ois) of mount Ida. Most autho- 
rities describe mount Ida in Phrygia as the origi- 
nal 6 eat of the Dactyls, whence they are usually 
called Idaean Dactyls. In Phrygia they were 
connected with the worship of Rhea. They are 
sometimes confounded or identified with the Cu- 
retes, Corybantes, Cabin, and Telchines. This 
confusion with the Cabiri also accounts for Samo- 
thrace being in some accounts described as their 
residence. Other accounts transfer them to mount 
Ida in Crete, of which island they are said to have 
been the original inhabitants. Their number ap- 
pears to have been originally 3 : Celmts (the smelter), 
Damnameneus (the hammer), and Acmon (the 
anvil). Their number was afterwards increased to 
5, 10 (5 male and 5 female), 52 and 100. 

Dadastana (77 AaSaardva : Torbaleh or Kesta- 
beg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia and 
Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died suddenly, 
A. d. 364. 

Daed&la (rd ActfSaAa), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of Cana 
and Lycia. The same name was given to a moun- 
tain overhanging the town. 

Daed&lus (Ac«5 a\os). 1. A mythical personage, 
under whose name the Greek writers personified 
the earliest development of the arts of sculpture and 
architecture, especially among the Athenians and 
Cretans. The ancient writers generally represent 
Daedalus as an Athenian, of the royal race of the 
Erechthidae. Others called him a Cretan, on 
account of the long time he lived in Crete. lie is 
said to have been the son of Metion, the son of 
Eupalamus, the son of Erechtheus. Others make 
him the son of Eupalamus*, or of Palaraaon. His 
mother is called Alcippe, or Iphmoe, or Phrasimede. 
He devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his sister’s 
son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon came to 
surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus 
killed him through envy. [Perdix.] Being 
; condemned to death by the Areopagus for this 
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murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos 
He made the well-known wooden cow for Pasi- 
phae; and when Pasiphae gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. For his 
part m this affair, Daedalus was imprisoned by 
Minos ; but Pasiphae' released him, and, as Minos 
had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae- 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, 
and fastened them on with wax. Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegean, but, as Icarus flew too 
near the sun, the wax by which his wings were 
fastened on was melted, and he dropped down and 
was di owned m that part of the Aegean which was 
called after him the Icanan sea. Daedalus fled to 
Sicily, where he was protected by Cocalus, the king 
of the Sicani. When Minos heard where Daedalus 
had taken refuge, he sailed with a great fleet to 
Sicily, where he was treacherously murdered by 
Cocalus or his daughters. According to some ac- 
counts Daedalus first alighted in his flight from 
Crete at Cumae m Italy, where he erected a temple 
to Apollo, in which he dedicated the wings with 
whicii he had fled from Crete Several other works 
of art were attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, 
Lib) a, and the islands of the Mediterranean. They 
belong to the period when art began to be deve- 
loped. The name of Daedala was given by the 
Greeks to the ancient wooden statues, ornamented 
with gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
winch were the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or stone, 
which were at first used for symbols of them. — 2 . 
Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze, son and disciple 
of Patrocles, flourished B. c. 400. 

Dahae (Ada*), a great Scythian people, who led 
a nomad life over a great extent of country on the 
E. of the Caspian, m Hyrcama (which still bears the 
name of Daghestan ), on the banks of the Margus, 
the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes. Some of them 
served as cavalry and horse-archers m the armies 
of Darius Codomannus, Alexander, and Antiochus 
the Gieat, and they also made good foot soldiers. 

Daimachus (Aafyiaxos), of Plataeae, was sent 
by Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, king 
of India, about b c. 312, and wrote a work on 
India, which is lost. 

Dalm&tla or Delmatla (Aa\fxar(a : Ao Kfxdrris, 
more anciently AaA/careus, Dalmata ), a part of the 
country along the E. coast of the Adriatic sea in- 
cluded under the general name of Illyncum, was 
separated from Liburnia on the N. by the Titius 
( Kerka ), and from Greek 111) na on the S. by the 
Dnlo (Dnno)> and extended inland to the Bebian 
mountains and the Dnnus, thus nearly correspond- 
ing to the modern Dalmatia. The capital was 
Dalmininm or Delminium, fiom which the coun- 
try derived its name. The next most important 
town was Salona, the residence of Diocletian. 
The Dalmatians were a brave and warlike people, 
and gave much trouble to the Romans. In B. c. 
119 their country was overrun by L. Metellus, 
who assumed in consequence the surname Dalma- 
tian, but they continued independent of the Ro- 
mans. In 39 they were defeated by Asinius Pollio, 
of whose Dalmattcus trtumphus Horace speaks 
( Carm . 11 . 1 . 16) ; but it was not till the year 23 
that they were finally subdued by Statilius Tau- 
rus. They took part in the great Pannoniaa re- 
volt under their leader Bato, but after a 3 years* 
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war were ageda reduced to (objection by Tiberius, 

A. D. 9. 

Dalmatia*. [Bblmatius.] 

Dalmlnlnm. [Dalmatia.] 

Damagttus (A afriryiiTos), king of Ialysus in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the Delphic 
orade, the daughter of Anstomenes of Messene, 
and from this marriage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their victories 
at Olympia. [Aristomenes.] 

D am&lil or Bona ( Adfia\is , rj BoDs), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian Bos- 
porus, N. of Chalcedon ; celebrated by tradition as 
the landing-place of Io, the memory of whose pas- 
sage was preserved by a bronze cow set up here 
by the Chalcedomans. 

Damaratus. [Demaratus.] 

Damascius (A afido-Ktos), the Syrian, of Da- 
mascus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo- Platonic philo- 
sophy at Athens, was born about a. d 480. He 
first studied at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom he 
succeeded. When Justinian closed the heathen 
schools of philosophy at Athens m 529, Damascius 
emigrated to King Chosroes of Persia. He after- 
wards returned to the W., since Chosroes had sti- 
pulated in a treaty that the heathen adherents of 
the Platonic Philosophy should be tolerated by the 
Byzantine emperor. The only work of Damascius 
which has been pnnted, is entitled “ Doubts and 
Solutions of the first Principles,” edited by Kopp, 
Francof. 1 828, 8vo. 

Damascus (?) Acmcuricds : Aapa(TKr\v6s : Da- 
meshk , Damascus , Esh-Sham ), one of the most 
ancient cities of the world, mentioned as existing 
in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), stood m 
the district afterwards called Coele-Syria, upon 
both banks of the river Chrysorrlioas or Bard in cs 
( Burada ), the waters of winch, drawn off by 
canals and aqueducts, fertilised the plain around 
the city. This plain is open on the S and E., and 
sheltered on the W. and N. by an offshoot of the 
Antihbanus ; its fruits were celebrated in ancient, 
as in modern times ; and altogether the situation 
of the city is one of the finest on the globe. In 
the earliest times, except during the short period 
for which David subjected it to the Hebrew mon- 
archy, Damascus was the seat of an independent 
kingdom, called the kingdom of Syria, which was 
subdued by the Assyrians, and passed successively 
under the dominion of the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians, the Greek kings of Syria, and the Romans, 
the last of whom obtained possession of it after 
the conquest of Tigran es, and assigned it to the 
province of Syria. It flourished greatly under the 
emperors, and is called by Julian (Epist. 24) “ the 
Eye of all the East” Diocletian established m it 
a great factory for arms ; and hence the origin of 
the fame of Damascus blades. Its position on one 
of the high roads from Lower to Upper Asia gave 
it a considerable trade. The surrounding district 
was called Aapacrtcnvd}. 

Damasippus, L. Junius Brutus. [Brutus, 
No. 10.] 

Damasippus, LioMus. 1. A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, and 
penshed b. c 47.-2. A contemporary of Cicero, 
who mentions him as a lover of statues, and speaks 
of purchasing a garden from Damasippus. He is 
probably the same person as the Damasippus ridi- 
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culed by Horace. (Sat. ii. 3. 16, 64.) It appea» 
from Horace that Damasippus had become bank- 
rupt, in consequence of which he intended to put an 
end to himself ; but he was prevented by .the 
Stoic Stertmius, and then turned Stoic himself, or 
at least affected to be owe by his long beard. — 
The Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal (Sat, viii. 
147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, under which 
the satirist ridiculed some noble lover of horses. 

Damastes (A aadorTjs), of Siggum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos : his works are lost. 

Damla. [Auxesia.] 

Damnonli. 1. Or Dumnonii or Dumnunii* a 

powerful people m the S.W. of Britain, inhabiting 
Cornwall) Devonshire , and the W. part of Somer* 
setslure , from whom was called the promontory 
Damnomum, also Ocrinum (C. Lizard) in Corn- 
wall — 2. Or Damnii, a people in N. Britain, 
inhabiting parts of Perth , Argyle, Stirling , and 
Dubm arton-shires. 

Damo (Aapd)), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom Pythagoras entrusted his writings, 
and forhad her to give them to any one. This 
command she strictly observed, although she was 
in extreme poverty, and received many requests 
to sell them. 

Damocles (AapoK\i}s\ a Syracusan, one of the 
companions and flatterers of the elder Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolled the great felicity of 
Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, the 
tyrant invited him to try what his happiness really 
was, and placed him at a magnificent banquet, m the 
midst of which Damocles saw a naked sword sus- 
pended over his head by a single horse-hair — a 
sight which quickly dispelled all his visions of 
happiness. The story is alluded to by Horace. 

( Carm . m 1. 17.) 

Damon (Adfjuw). 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sophist. He was a pupil of Lamprus 
and Agathocles, and the teacher of Pericles, with 
whom he lived on the most intimate terms. He is 
also said to have taught Socrates, but this state- 
ment is more doubtful. In his old age he was ba- 
nished from Athens, probably on account of the 
part he had taken m politics.— 2. A Pythagorean, 
and friend of Phintias (not Pythias). When the 
latter was condemned to die for a plot against 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave of the 
tyrant to depart for the purpose of arranging his 
domestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would he pledge for his appearance at the time ap- 
pointed for his punishment. To the surprise of 
Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered himself 
to be put to death instead of his friend, should he 
fail to return. Phintias arrived just in time to 
redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so struck with 
this instance of firm friendship on both sides, that 
he pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be ad- 
mitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

DamSxenus (Aa ju^evos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, and perhaps partly of the 
middle. 

Dana (Adva), a great city of Cappadocia (Xen. 
A nab. i. 2. § 20), probably the same as the later 
Tyana. 

D&n&e (Aavdrj)) daughter of Acrisius and mother 
of Perseus. [Acrisiur] An Italian legend re- 
lated that Danae came to Italy, built the town of 
Ardea, and married Pilumnus, by whom she became 
the mother of Daunus, the ancestor of Turnua. 
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Danfti. [Danaus.] 

D&tt&I&es (Ao*at5«j), the 50 daughters of Da- 
naus. [DANAUSt] 

Danhla (rd Adva\a\ a city in the territory of 
the Trocmi, in the N. E. of Galatia, notable m the 
history of the Mithridatic War as the place where 
Lucullus resigned the command to Pompey. 

Danapris. [Borysthknes.] 

Danas tris. [Tyras.] 

D&n&us (A avaSs), son of Belus and twin-brother 
of Aegyptus. Belus had assigned Libya to Da- 
naus, but the latter, fearing his brother and his 
brother’s sons, fled with his 50 daughters to Argos. 
Here he was elected king by the Argives in place 
of Gelanor, the reigning monarch. The story of 
the murder of the 50 sons of Aegyptus by the 50 
daughters of Danaus (the Danaides) is given under 
Aegyptus. There was one exception to the mur- 
derous deed. The life of Lynceus was spared by 
his wife Hyperamestra ; and according to the 
common tradition he afterwards avenged the death 
of his brothers by killing his father-m-law, Danaus. 
According to the poets the Danaides were punished 
in Hades by being compelled everlastingly to 
pour water into a sieve (inane lymphae dohum fundo 
pereuntis into, Hor. Carm. m. 11. 26). — From 
Danaiis the Argives were called Danau, which 
name, like that of the Argives, was often applied 
by the poets to the collective Greeks. 

Danublus ( Danube , m Germ. Donau), also 
Danuvius on coins and inscriptions, called Ister 
(?l<rrpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief rivers of 
Europe, rises m the Black Forest, and after flowing 
1770 miles falls into the Black sea. It is men- 
tioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks knew very little 
about it. According to Herodotus it nses at the 
city Pyrene among the Celts and flows through 
the whole of Europe. The Romans first obtained 
some accurate information concerning the river at 
the commencement of the empire. Tiberius m his 
campaign against the Vindelicians, visited the 
sources of the Danube, which, according to Ta- 
citus, rises in M. Abnoba. The Danube formed 
the N. boundary of the empire, with the exception 
of the time that Dacia was a Roman province. 
In the Roman period the upper part of the river 
from its source as far as Vienna was called Danu- 
bius, while the lower part to its entrance in the 
Black Sea was named Ister. 

Daorsi or Daorizi, a tribe in Dalmatia. 

Daphnae P&lfLsiae (Ad<pvai al Uchovaiai : Saf- 
nos), a border fortress of Lower Egypt against 
Arabia and Syria, stood on the right hand of the 
Nile, 16 Roman miles S. W. of Pelusium. Many 
Jews settled here after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Babylonians. 

Daphne (A d<pvi)) 1. Daughter of the river- 
god Ladon in Arcadia, by Ge (the earth), or of 
the river-god Peneus m Thessaly. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and was loved by Apollo and 
Leucippus, son of Oenomaus, but she rejected both 
their suits. In order to win her, Leucippus dis- 
guised himself as a maiden, but Apollo’s jealousy 
caused his discovery and he was killed by the com- 
panions of Daphne. Apollo now pursued Daphne, 
and as she was on the point of being overtaken by 
him, she prayed for aid, and was metamorphorsed 
into a laurel-tree (8d<pvri), which became in con- 
sequence the favourite tree of Apollo — 2. Daughter 
of Tiresias, better known under the name of 
Manto. 
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DaphnS (Adfpvp). L (Beit-eUMoie, or Babyla $) f 
a beautiful spot, 5 miles 8. of Antioch m Syria, to 
which it formed a sort of park or pleasure garden. 
Here was a grove of laurels and cypresses, 80 sta- 
dia in circuit, watered by fresh springs and con- 
secrated by Seleucus Nicator to Apollo, to whom 
also a magnificent temple was built by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and adorned with a splendid statue of 
the god by Bryaxis. To this temple were attached 
periodical games and the privilege of asylum. 
Daphne was a royal residence of the Seleucidae 
and of the later Roman emperors, and a favourite 
resort of the people of Antioch, who, however, ear- 
ned the pleasures they enjoyed here so far beyond 
the bounds of moderation, that the phrase j Daph- 
met mores passed into a proverb. It was from 
this place that Antioch received its distinguishing 
name, *A. ivl Aatpvrjs. — 2. A place in Upper 
Galilee on the lake Semechomtis, 

Daphnis (A atpvls), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He was 
the son of Hermes by a nymph. His mother 
placed him when an infant in a charming valley in 
a laurel grove, from which he received his name 
of Daphnis. He was brought up by nymphs ; was 
taught by Pan to play on the flute ; he became a 
shepherd, and tended his flocks on Mt. Aetna 
winter and summer. A Naiad fell in love with 
him, and made him swear that he would never 
love any other maiden, threatening him with 
blindness if he broke his oath. For a time the 
handsome shepherd resisted the numerous tempta- 
tions to w Inch he was exposed, but at last he forgot 
himself, having been made intoxicated by a princess. 
The Naiad accordingly punished him with blind- 
ness, or, as others relate, changed him into a stone. 
Previous to this time he had composed bucolic 
poetry, and with it delighted Artemis during the 
chase. After having become blind, he invoked his 
father to help him. The god accordingly raised 
him up to heaven, and causpd a well to gush forth 
on the spot where this happened. The well bore 
the name of Daphnis, and at it the Sicilians offered 
an annual sacrifice. 

Daphntls (Ac uf>vovs - ovvtos : Aatpvovaios), a 
town of the Locn Opuntii on the coast, m earlier 
times belonging to Phocis. 

Daradax (AapdSaf • Abu-Ghalgal ?), a river of 
Upper Syria, flowing into the Euphrates, 30 para- 
sangs from the R. Chalos, and 1 5 from Thapsacus. 

Dardani ( Aapbavoi ), a people m Upper Moesia, 
who also occupied part of Illyricum, and extended 
as far as the frontiers of Macedonia. 

Dard&nia (Ao ptiavia), a district of the Troad, 
lying along the Hellespont, S. W of Abydos, and 
adjacent on the land side to the territories of Ilium 
and Scepsis. Its people (A dpSavot) appear in the 
Troian War, under Aeneas, in close alliance with 
the Trojans, with whose name theirs is often inter- 
changed, especially by the Roman poets. [Dar- 
danus ] 

Dard&nus (Adptiavos), son of Zeus and Electro. 
His native place in the various traditions is Ar- 
cadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. Dardanus is the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and through 
them of the Romans The Greek traditions 
usually made him a king m Arcadia. He first 
emigrated to Samothrace, and afterwards passed 
over to Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from king Teucer, on which he built the town of 
Dardama. He married Batea, daughter of Teucer, 
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or Arisl )0 of Crete, "by whom he became the father 
of Erichthonius. His grandson was Tros, who re- 
moved to Troy the Palladium, which had belonged 
to hit grandfather. According to the Italian tra- 
ditions, Dardanus was the son of Corythus, an 
Etruscan prince of Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus 
by the wife of Corythus ; and, as in the Greek 
tradition, he afterwards emigrated to Phrygia. 

Dard&nus (v Aaptiavosi Aaptiavsvs), also, -Tim 
and -ium, a Greek city in the Troad on the Hel- 
lespont, near the Proqi. Dardanis or Dardamum 
and the mouth of the river Rhodius, 12 Roman 
miles from Ilium, and 9 (or 70 stadia) from Abydus. 
It was built by Aeolian colonists, at some distance 
from the site of the ancient city Dardama (A aptia- 
virj) 9 which is mentioned by Homer (II. n. 216) 
as founded by Dardanus before the building of 
Ilium. The Romans, after the war with Antiochus 
the Great, made Dardanus and Ilium free cities, as 
an act of filial piety. The peace between Sulla and 
Mithridates was made here, b. c. 84. From Dar- 
danus arose the name of the Castles of the Darda- 
nelles^ after which the Hellespont is now called. 

D&r§8 (Adpys% a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, 
mentioned in the Iliad (v. 9), to whom was ascribed 
in antiquity an Iliad, which was believed to be 
more ancient than the Homeric poems. This work, 
which was undoubtedly the composition of a sophist, 
is lost ; but there is extant a Latin work in prose 
m 44 chapters, on the destruction of Troy, bearing 
the title Daretis Phrygn de Excidio Trojae His- 
torian and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin 
work is evidently of much later origin ; it is the 
production of a person oi little education and of 
bad taste ; and it is supposed by some to have 
been written even as late as the 12th century. It 
is usually printed with Dictys Cretensis : the best 
edition is by Dederich, Bonn, 1837, 8vo. 

Darius (AapeTos). I. King of Persi. 1 , b. c. 521 
—-485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of the 
province of Persis, and of the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae. He was one of the 7 Persian 
chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smerdis. The 
7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and place, 
should become king ; and as the horse of Darius 
neighed first, he was declared king. He married 
Atossa and Artystone, the 2 daughters of Cyrus, 
and Parmys, the daughter of Cyrus's son Smerdis, 
and Phaedime, the daughter of Otanes, one of the 
7 chiefs. He then began to set in order the affairs 
of his vast empire, which he divided into 20 sa- 
trapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. 
Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, except 
those which it had formerly been used to pay. It 
was in the reign of Darius that the consolidation of 
the empire was effected, for Cyrus and Cambyses 
had been engaged in continual wars. — A few years 
after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but 
after a siege of 20 months, Babylon was taken by 
a stratagem of Zopyrur, about 516. The re- 
duction of Babylon was followed by the invasion 
of Scythia (about 508). Darius crossed the Da- 
nube, and marched far into the interior of modem 
Russia ; but after losing a large number of men by 
famine, and being unable to meet with the enemy, he 
was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, he 
•ent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
Thrace and Macedonia, which thus became subject 
to the Persian empire. The most important event 
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in the reign of Darius was the commencement of 
the great war between the Persians and the Greeks. 
The history of this war belongs to the biographies 
of other men. In 501 the Ionian Greeks revolted ; 
they were assisted by the Athenians, who burnt 
Sardis, and thus provoked the hostility of Darius. 
[Aristagoras ; Histiakus.] In 492 Mardo- 
nius was sent with a large army to invade Greece, 
but he lost a great part of his fleet off Mt. Athos, 
and the Thracians destroyed a vast number of his 
land forces. [Mardonius.] He was, in conse- 
quence, recalled, and Datis and Artaphernes ap- 
pointed to the command of the invading army. 
They took Eretria in Euboea, and landed in Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under the command of Miltiades. [Miltiades.] 
Darius now resolved to call out the whole force of 
his empire for the purpose of subduing Greece ; 
but, after 3 years of preparation, his attention was 
called off by the rebellion of Egypt He died in 
485, leaving the execution of his plans to his son 
Xerxes.— H. King of Persia, 424 — 405, named 
Ochus ( t O xos) before his accession, and then sur- 
' named No thus (Ndflor), or the Bastard , from his 
being one of the bastard sons of Artaxerxes I. 
Darius obtained the crown bv putting to death his 
brother Sogdianus, who had murdered Xerxes II. 
He married Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes I , by 
whom he had 2 sons, Artaxerxes II., who suc- 
ceeded him, and Cyrus the younger. Darius was 
governed by eunuchB, and the weakness of his go- 
vernment was shown by repeated insurrections of 
his satraps. In 414 the Persians were expelled 
from Egypt by Amyrtaeus, who reigned there 6 
years, and at whose death (408) Darius was obliged 
to recognise his son Pausins as his successor —III. 
Last king of Persia, 336 — 331, named Codomaxt- 
nus before his accession, was the son of Arsames 
and Sisygambis, and a descendant of Darius II. 
He was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after the 
murder of Arses The history of his conquest 
by Alexander the Great, and of his death, is given 
in the life of Alexander. 

Dascon (A denewv . A affKwvios), a fortress near 
Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

Dascyllum (AacncvAiov or -uov \ AaaKvXirys : 
Diaskili), a town of Bithynia, on the Propontis, 
near a lake called Dascylltis. 

Dasea ( Aa<rca, also Acurectt : AcuTedrys), a small 
town m Arcadia near Megalopolis. 

Dassaretli or Dassaritae, Dassaretae (Aatrcra- 
pf)Tioi , Aao-crapirat), a people m Greek Illyria on 
the borders of Macedonia: their chief town was 
Lychnidus (A vxvfios) on a hill, on the N. side 
of the lake Lychnitis, which was so called after 
the town. 

Dat&mes (A ard/xTjs), a distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, son of Camissares by a 
Scythian mother. He succeeded Ins father as 
satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), 
but, m consequence of the machinations of his 
enemies at the Persian court, he threw off his 
allegiance to the king, and made common cause 
with the other satraps who had revolted from 
Persia. He defeated the generals who were sent 
against him, but was assassinated by Mithridates, 
son of Anobarzanes, about b. c. 362. Cornelius 
Nepos, who has written his life, calls him the 
bravest and most able of all barbarian generals, 
except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Datis (A arts), a Mede, commanded, along with 
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Artaphemes, the Persian army of Darias, which 
was defeated at Marathon, b. c. 490. 

Datum or Datna (Acto-ov, Adros : Acenjvis), a 
Thracian town on the Strymonic gulf, subject to 
Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt.Pangaeus m the 
neighbourhood, whence came the proverb a “ Datum 
of good things.” 

Daulis or Daalia ( AavA.lv -15 or, AavAla : Aav- 
A teds, AavAios), an ancient town m Phocis on the 
road from ChaeronSa and Orchomenus to Delphi, 
situated on a lofty hill: celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of the Thracian king Tereus, and 
as the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and 
Procne. Hence Daulias ( AavXtds ) is the sur- 
name both of Procne and Philomela. 

Datmla. [Apulia.] 

Datums (A awos). 1. Son of Lycaon, and bro- 
ther of Iapyx and Peucetius. The 3 brothers 
crossed over from Illyria, and settled m Apulia, 
which was divided into 3 parts, and named after 
them. The poets sometimes gave the name of 
Daunia to the whole of Apulia: Horace ( Carm . 

1. 22. 14) uses the adjective Daumas (sc. terra). — 

2. Son of Pilumnus and Danae, wife of Venilia, 
and ancestor of Turnus. 

Deceb&lus (Ae/ceSaAos), a celebrated king of 
the Dacians during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan. For 4 years (a. d. 36 — 90) he carried on 
war against the Romans with such success, that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude peace with 
him by the payment of an annual tribute. Trajan 
refused to continue this disgraceful payment, and 
renewed the war. He defeated the Dacians, and 
compelled Decebalus tq sue for peace, which was 
granted (101 — 103). But in 104 the war broke 
out again ; Decebalus was again defeated, and put 
an end to his own life ; and Dacia became a Ro- 
man province, 106. 

DecSlea or -la (AeidXeia: AckcAcvs: Biala- 
Castro), a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Hippothoontis, lay N. W. of Athens, on the borders 
of Boeotia, near the sources of the Cephissus In 
the 19th year of the Peloponnesian War (b. c. 
413), the Peloponnesians under Agis seized and for- 
tified Decelea, and thereby annoyed the Athenians 
in many ways during the remainder of the war. 

Decentlus Magnus, brother or cousin of Mag- 
nentius, by whom he was created Caesar, a. d 351. 
After the death of Magnentius, he put an end 
to his own life, 353. 

Decetla (Desize), a city of the Aedui, in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, on an island m the Liger (Loire). 

Dictates, a Ligurian people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Druentia (Durance). 
Their chief city, DeciJtum (A etclrjToy), lay between 
Nicaea and Antipolis. 

Declaims Saxa. [Sax a.] 

P. DSclus Mus, plebeians. 1. Consul b. c 340 
with T. Manlius Torquatus in the great Latin war. 
Each of the consuls had a vision m the night be- 
fore fighting with the Latins, announcing that the 
general of one side and the army of the other were 
devoted to death. The consuls thereupon agreed 
that the one whose wing first began to waver 
should devote himself and the army of the enemy 
to destruction. Deems commanded the left wing, 
which began to give way, whereupon he devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to destruction, 
according to the formula prescribed by the pontifex 
maximus, then rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, and was slain, leaving the uctory to the 
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Romans.— 2. Son of the preceding, 4 times consul, 
312, 308, 297, and 295. In his 4th consulship 
he commanded the left wing at the battle of Sen- 
tinum, where he was opposed to the Gauls, and 
when his troops began to give way, he imitated 
the example of his father, devoted himself and the 
enemy to destruction, and fell as a sacrifice for his 
nation. — 8. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in the war 
against Pyrrhus. According to some he sacrificed 
himself m battle like his lather and grandfather, 
but this is not true, for he survived the war with 
Pyrrhus. 

Decius, Roman emperor, a. d. 249 — 251, whose 
full name was C. Messius Quintus Trajanus 
Decius, was born at Bubalia m Pannonia. He 
was sent by the emperor Philippus m 249 to re- 
store subordination m the army of Moesia, but the 
troops compelled him to accept the purple under 
threats of death. Decius still assured Philippus of 
his fidelity; but the latter not trusting these pro- 
fessions, hastened to meet his rival in the field, 
was defeated near Verona, and slam. The Bhort 
reign of Decius was chiefly occupied in warring 
against the Goths. He fell in battle against the 
Goths together with his son in 251. In his reign 
the Christians were persecuted with great severity. 

DScfimates AgrL [Agri Decumates.] 

Del&nlra (Arjiduapa), daughter of Althaea by 
either Oeneus, or Dionysus, or Dexamenus, and 
sister of Meleager. Achelous and Hercules both 
loved Deiamra, and fought for the possession of 
her. Hercules was victorious, and she became hie 
wife She was the unwilling cause of her hus- 
band’s death by presenting him with the poisoned 
robe, which the centaur Nessus gave her. In despair- 
she put an end to her own life. For details see 
Hercules. 

Deidamia (ArjTSdjueia). 1. Daughter of Lyco- 
medes m the island of Scyrus. When Achilles 
was concealed there m maiden’s attire, she became 
by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus.— 
2. Wife of Pirithous, commonly called Hippoda- 
mia. — 3. Sister of Pyrrhus, married Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Deioces (Aijidmjs), first king of Media, after the 
Medes had thrown off the supremacy of the Assy- 
rians, was the son of Phraortes, and reigned b. c, 
709 — 656. He built the city of Ecbatana, which 
he made the royal residence. His administration 
of justice was severe, and he kept a body of spies 
and informers throughout the whole country. He 
was succeeded by his son, Phraortes. 

Delon (Arjiccv), son of Aeolus and Enarete, king 
in Phocis, husband of Diomede, and father of 
Asteropia, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and Ce- 
phalus. 

DSl5ne (Arndvri), mother of Mdetus, who is 
hence called Deionides. (Ov. Met. ix. 442.) 

Dei5t&rus (A Tjiorapos). 1, Tetrarch of Galatia, 
adhered firmly to the Romans in their wars in 
Asia against Mithndates, and was rewaided by the 
senate with the title of king, and the addition of 
Armenia Minor to his dominions. In the civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 48 In 47 he applied 
to Domitius Calvmus, Caesar’s legate m Asia, for 
aid against Phamaces, who had taken possession of 
Armenia Minor. When Caesar, in the same year, 
came into Asia from Egypt, Deiotarus received 
him with submission, and endeavoured to excuse 
the aid he had given to Pompey. Caesar deprived 
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him of port of his dominions, hoi allowed 1dm to 
retain his regal title. Two years afterwards (45) 
his grandson Castor accused him of having formed a 
design against Caesar's life, when he received Caesar 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
in the house of the latter at Rome, in the 
speech (pro Rege Deiotaro) still extant The 
mult of the tnal is not known. After Caesar's 
death he obtained from Antony the restitution of 
his dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum of 
money. In 42, he joined the party of Brutus and 
Cassius, and died shortly afterwards at a great 
age. — 2. Son and successor of the above. In the 
war between Antony and Octavian he took part 
with the former, but went over from him to the 
enemy in the battle of Actitim, 31. 

DelphSbS (A7}i<p6€ri), tbe Sibyl at Cumae, 
daughter of Glaucus. [Sibylla.] 

Delpbdbus (Ar)t<po6os), a son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and next to Hector, tbe bravest among the 
Trojans. He always supported Paris m his refusal 
to deliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and he married 
her after the death of Paris. Accordingly, on the 
fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks was 
chiefly directed against him. His house was one 
of the first committed to the flames, and he was 
slam and fearfully mangled by Menelaus. In this 
dreadful condition he was found in the lower world 
by Aeneas, who erected a monument to him on 
cape Rhoeteum. 

Deiphontes (AtftydvTTjy), son of Antimachus, 
and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Teme- 
nus the Heraclid, became king of Argos, after 
Temenus had been murdered by bis own sons. 
Pausamas (u. 19) gives a different account. 

Dellum (AfiAiov : Dhilcssi), a town on the coast 
of Boeotia, in the territory of Tanagra, near the 
Attic frontier, named after a temple of Apollo si- 
milar to that at Delos. The Athenians used it as 
a fortress in the early part of the Peloponnesian 
War, and in b. c. 424 they were defeated here by 
the Boeotians. 

Delius and Bella (A^Aios, ArjAia), surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the island 
of Delos. 

Beilins, ft., a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In b. c. 44 he 
joined Dolabella in Asia, afterwards went over to 
Cassius, and then united himself to M. Antony. 
He deserted to Octavian shortly before the battle 
of Actium, 31. He appears to have become a 
personal friend of Octavian and Maecenas, and is 
therefore addressed by Horace m one of his Odes (n. 
8). He wrote a history of Antony's war against 
the Parthians, in which he had himself fought. 

Belm&tlufl or Dalmatius. 1. Son of Constan- 
tins Chlorus and his second wife Theodora. From 
his half-brother, Constantine the Great, he received 
the title of censor : he died before a. d. 335. — 2. 
Son of the preceding, was created Caesar by Constan- 
tine the Great, 335 ; and, upon the division of the 
empire, received Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia, as 
his portion. He was put to death in 337 on the 
death of Constantine. 

BSlos or B51HS (rf A fj\os : ArjKios ; Delo, Deli, j 
or Sddli, Ru.), the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclades, in the Aegean Sea, lay in the 
strait between Rhenea and Myconus. It was also 
called, in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, and Chla- 
mydia. According to a legend, founded perhaps I 
m mm tradition of its late volcanic origin, it was 
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called out of the deep by the trident of Poseidon, 
but was a floating island until Zeus fastened it by 
adamantine chains to the bottom of the Bea, that 
it might be a secure resting-place to Leto, for the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. Apollo afterwards 
obtained possession of Delos, by giving Calauria to 
Poseidon m exchange for it ; and it became the 
most holy seat of the worship of Apollo. Such is 
the mythical story : we leam from history that 
Delos was peopled by the Ionians, for whom it was 
tlte chief centre of political and religious union in 
the time of Homer : it was also the seat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding islands. 
In the time of Pisistratus, Delos became subject to 
the Athenians ; it was made the common treasury 
of the Greek confederacy for carrying on the war 
with Persia ; but the transference of the treasury 
to Athens, and the altered character of the league, 
reduced the island to a condition of absolute po- 
litical dependence upon Athens. It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which was in- 
creased by the downfal of Corinth, when Delos 
became the chief emporium for the trade m slaves ; 
and it was one of the principal seats of art in Greece, 
especially for works in bronze, of which metal one 
of the most esteemed mixtures was called the 
Delian. An especial sanctity was attached to 
Delos from its connection with the worship of 
Apollo ; and the peculiar character assigned to the 
island by the traditions of its origin was confirmed 
by the remarkable fact that, though of volcanic 
origin, and m the midst of islands very subject to 
earthquakes, Delos enjoyed an almost entire ex- 
emption from such visitations, so that its being 
shaken by an earthquake was esteemed a marked 
prodigy. The city of Delos stood on the W. side 
of the island, at the foot of Mt. Cynthus (whence 
the god’s surname of Cynthius), near a little river 
called Inopus. It contained a temple of Leto, and 
the great temple of Apollo. The latter was built 
near the harbour, and possessed an oracle. Though 
enriched with offerings from all Greece, and de- 
fended by no fortifications, it was so protected from 
plunder by the sanctity of the place, that even the 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich piesents to 
the god. With this temple were connected games, 
called Delia, which were celebrated every 4 
years, and were said to have been founded by 
Theseus. A like origin is ascribed to the sacred 
embassy (dec opia) which the Athenians sent to Delos 
every year. (Did. of Ant. art. Theori.) The temple 
and oracle were visited by pilgrims from every 
quarter, even from the regions of Scythia. The 
greatest importance was attached to the pre- 
servation of the sanctity of the island. It was 
twice purified by the Athenians ; once under Pisis- 
tratus, when all tombs within sight of the temple 
were taken away ; and again in b. c. 426, when 
all human and animal remains were removed en- 
tirely from the island, which was henceforth for- 
bidden to be polluted by births or deaths, or by the 
presence of dogs : all persons about to die or bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adjacent 
island of Rhenea. Delos continued in a flourish- 
ing condition, and under the rule of the Athenians, 
who were confirmed in the possession of it by the 
Romans, until the Mithndatic War, when Meno- 
phanes, one of the generals of Mithridates, inflicted 
upon it a devastation, from which it never again 
recovered. 
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Delphi (olAthtpol : Ac \$&s : Katin), a email 
town in Phocis, but one of the most celebrated in 
Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. It was 
16 stadia in circumference, was situated on a steep 
declivity on the S. slope of Mt. Parnassus, and its 
site resembled the cavea of a great theatre. It 
was shut m on the N. by a barrier of rocky moun- 
tains, which were cleft in the centre into 2 great 
cliffs with peaked summits, between which issued 
the waters of the Castalian spring. It was origi- 
nally called Pytho (Ilv0<$), by which name it is 
alone mentioned in Homer. The origin of the 
name of Delphi is uncertain. The ancients derived 
it from an eponymous hero, Delphus, a descendant 
of Deucalion ; hut it has been conjectured, with 
great probability, that Delphi is connected with 
adelphos, “ brother,” and that it was indebted for 
its name to the twin peaks mentioned above. 
Delphi was colonised at an early period by Doric 
settlers from the neighbouring town of Lycorea, on 
the heights of Parnassus. The government was 
an oligarchy, and was in the hands of a few dis- 
tinguished families of Doric origin. From them 
were taken the chief magistrates, the priests, and 
a senate consisting of a very few members. Delphi 
was regarded as the central point of the whole 
earth, and was hence called the “navel of the 
earth.” It was said that 2 eagles sent forth by 
Jupiter, one from the E. and the other fiom the W., 
met at Delphi at the same time. — Delphi was the 
principal seat of the worship of Apollo. Besides 
the great temple of Apollo, it contained numerous 
sanctuaries, statues, and other works of art. The 
Pythian games were also celebrated here, and it 
was one ot the 2 places of meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic council. — The temple of Apollo was si- 
tuated at the N. W. extremity of the town. The 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius and 
Agamedes ; and when this was burnt down b. c. 
548, it was rebuilt by tbe Amphictyons with still 
greater splendour. The expense was defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions, to which even Araasis, 
king of Egypt, contributed. The architect was 
Spintharus of Corinth ; the Alcmaeonidae con- 
tracted to build it, and liberally substituted Parian 
marble for the front of the building, instead of the 
common stone which they had agreed to employ. 
The temple contained immense treasures ; for not 
only were rich offerings presented to it by kings 
and private persons, who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the Greek 
states had m the temple separate thesauri , m which 
they deposited, for the sake of security, many of 
their valuable treasures. The wealth of the temple 
attracted Xerxes, who sent part of his army into 
Phocis to obtain possession of its treasures, but the 
Persians were driven hack by the god himself, ac- 
cording to the account of the Delphians. The 
Phocians plundered the temple to support them in 
the war against Thebes and the other Greek states 
(357 — 346) ; and it was robbed at a later time by 
Brennus and by Sulla. — In the centre of the 
temple there was a small opening (x^M®) the 
ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxi- 
cating vapour arose, which was believed to come 
from the well of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm 
or of tbe mephitic exhalations are now any where 
observable. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, 
on which the priestess, called Pythia, took her 
seat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after exhaling the 
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vapour, were believed to contain the revelations of 
Apollo. They were carefully written down by the 
priests, and afterwards communicated m hexameter 
verse to the persons who had come to consult the 
oracle. If the Pythia spoke in prose, her words 
were immediately turned into verse by a poet em- 
ployed for the purpose. The oracle is said to lave 
been discovered by its having thrown into con- 
vulsions tome goats which had strayed to the mouth 
of the cave. — For details respecting the oracle 
and its influence in Greece, see Diet, of Ant. art. 
Oraculum . 

Delphlnes. [Delphinius.] 

Delphinium (A ehtylviov). L A temple of Apollo 
Delphinius at Athens, said to have been built by 
Aegeus, in which the Ephetae sat for trying cases 
of intentional, but justifiable homicide. — 2. The 
harbour of Oropus in Attica, on the borders of 
Boeotia, called 6 Uphs \lfxriv. — 3. A town on the 
E. coast of the island Chios. 

Delphinius (A €\(p(vios), a surname of Apollo, 
derived either from his slaying the dragon Del- 
phrnes (usually called Python), or because in the 
form of a dolphin (5eA <£ ms) or riding on a dolphin, 
he showed the Cretan colonists the way to Delphi. 

Delphus (A e\<p6s). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Melantho, to whom the foundation of Delphi was 
ascribed. — 2. Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is 
also said to have founded Delphi 

Delta. [Aegyptus.] 

Demades a contraction of 

an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, but 
rose by Ins talents to a prominent position at 
Athens. He belonged to the Macedonian party, 
and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Chaeronea, b. c. 338, 
but was dismissed by Philip with distinguished 
marks of honour. After Philip’s death he was the 
subservient supporter of Alexander, but notwith- 
standing frequently received bribes from the oppo- 
site party. He was put to death by Antipater in 
318, because the latter had discovered a letter of 
Demades, urging the enemies of Antipater to attack 
him. Demades was a man without principle, and 
lived in a most profligate and dissolute manner. 
But he was a brilliant orator. He always spoke 
extempore, and with such irresistible force that he 
was a perfect match for Demosthenes himself. 
There is extant a large fragment of an oration 
bearing the name of Demades (**pi Sardetcaerias), 
m which he defends his conduct during the period 
of Alexander’s reign. It is printed m the col- 
lections of the Attic orators, but its genuineness 
is doubtful. Cicero and Quintilian both state that 
Demades left no orations behind him. 

Demaratus ( ArifidpaTOS , Dor. A apdparos). 1. 
King of Sparta, reigned from about b.c. 510 to 
491. He was at variance with his unscrupulous 
colleague Cleomenes, who at length accused him 
before tbe Ephors of being an illegitimate son of 
Ariston, and obtained his deposition by bribing 
the Delphic oracle, b. c. 491. Demaratus thereupon 
repaired to the Persian coast, where he was kindly 
received by Darius. He accompanied Xerxes in 
his invasion of Greece, and recommended the king 
not to rely too confidently upon his countless hosts. 
His family continued long m Asm. —2 A merchant- 
noble of Corinth, mid one of the Bacchiadae. When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about b. c, 657, he fled from Corinth, and 
I settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he married 
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an Etruscan wife, by whom be bad 2 sons, Aruns 
and Lucumo, afterwards L. Tarquinius Priscus. 

Demfitae, a people of Britain, in the S.W. of 
Wales : their chief towns were Maridunum ( Car- 
marthen ) i and Luentinum. 

DfimSter (Ayjpirryjp), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth, and 
her nam e probably signified Mother-Earth (yp 
fifrrip). She was the protectress of agriculture and 
of all the fruits of the earth. She was the daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom 
she became the mother of Persephone (Proserpina). 
Zeus, without the knowledge of Demeter, had 
promised Persephone to Aidoneus (Pluto) ; and 
while the unsuspecting maiden was gathering 
flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, the earth sud- 
denly opened and she was carried off by Aidoneus. 
Her mother, who heard only the echo of her voice, 
immediately set out in search of her daughtei. 
For 9 days she wandered about without obtaining 
any tidings of her, but on the tenth she met He- 
cate, who told her that she had heard the cries of 
Persephone, but did not know who had carried 
her off. Both then hastened to Helios (the Sun), 
who revealed to them that it was Aidoneus who 
had carried off Persephone with the consent of 
Zeus. Thereupon Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth among men, con- 
ferring blessings wherever she was kindly received, 
and severely punishing those who repulsed her. 
In this manner she came to Celeus at Eleusis. 
[Celeus.] As the goddess still contmued angry, 
and did not allow the earth to produce any fruits, 
Zeus first sent Ins and then all the gods to persuade 
Demeter to return to Olympus. But she was deaf 
to all their entreaties, and refused to return to 
Olympus, and to restore fertility to the earth, till 
fche had seen her daughter again. Zeus accord- 
ingly sent Hermes into Erebus to fetch back Per- 
sephone. Aidoneus consented, but gave Persephone 
part of a pomegranate to eat. Hermes then took 
her to Eleusis to her mother, who received her 
with unbounded joy. At Eleusis both were joined 
by Hecate, who henceforth became the attendant 
of Persephone. Demeter now returned to Olympus 
with her daughter, but as the latter had eaten in 
the lower world, she was obliged to spend one 
third of the year with Aidoneus, but was allowed 
to continue with her mother the remainder of the 
year. The earth now brought forth fruit again. 
Before Demeter left Eleusis, she instructed Tup- 
tolemus, , Diodes, Eumolpus, and Celeus in the 
mode of her worship and in the mysteries. This 
is the ancient legend as preserved m the Homeric 
hymn, hut it is variously modified in later traditions. 
In the Latin poets the scene of the rape is near 
Enna in Sicily ; and Ascalaphus, who had alone 
seen Persephone eat any thing in the lower world, 
revealed the fact and was in consequence turned 
into an owl by Demeter. [Ascalaphus.] In 
the Iliad and Odyssey there is no mention of this 
legend, and there appears no connexion between 
Demeter and Persephone. The meaning of the 
legend is obvious. Persephone, who is carried off 
to the lower world, is the seed-corn, which remains 
concealed in the ground part of the year; Persephone, 
who returns to her mother, is the com which rises 
from the ground and nourishes men and animals. 
Later philosophical writers, and perhaps the mys- 
teries also, referred the disappearance and return 
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and the immortality of his soul. — The other legends 
about Demeter are of less importance. To escape 
the pursuit of Poseidon she changed herself into a 
mare, hut the god effected his purpose, and she 
became the mother of the celebrated horse Arion 
[Arion, No. 2.] According to some traditions 
she also bore to Poseidon a daughter Despocna (t. e. 
Persephone). — She fell in love with Iasion and 
lay with him in a thrice-ploughed field in Ciete : 
their offspring was Plutus ( Wealth ). [Iasion.] 
— She punished with fearful hunger Erysichthon, 
who had cut down her sacred grove. [Ery- 
sichthon.] — The chief seats of the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone were Attica, Arcadia and 
Sicily. Tn Attica she was worshipped with great 
splendour. The Athenians pretended that agri- 
culture was first practised in their country, and 
that Triptolemus of Eleusis, the favourite of De- 
meter, was the first who invented the plough and 
sowed com. [Triptolemus.] Every year at 
Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated 
in honour of these goddesses. The festival of the 
Thesmophoria was also celebrated in her honour as 
well at Athens as in other parts of Greece : it was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of the 
laws and the regulations of civilised life, which 
were ascribed to Demeter, since agriculture is the 
basis of civilisation. {Diet, of Ant. arts. Eleusinia , 
Thesmophoria .) — In works of art Demeter was re- 
presented sometimes in a sitting attitude, sometimes 
walking, and sometimes riding m a chariot drawn 
by horses or dragons, but always in full attire. 
Around her head she wore a garland of corn-cars 
or a simple nband, and in her hand she held a 
sceptre, corn-ears or a poppy, sometimes also a torch 
and the mystic basket. — The Romans received 
from Sicily the worship of Demeter, to whom they 
gave the name of Ceres. The first temple of Ceres 
at Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumius 
Albinus, in b. c. 496, for the purpose of averting 
a famine with which Romo was threatened during 
a war with the Latins. The Romans instituted a 
festival with games in honour of her (Diet, of Ant. 
s. v. Cereaha). She was looked upon by the Romans 
much in the same light as Tellus. Pigs were sa- 
crificed to both divinities, m the seasons of sowing 
and m harvest time, and also at the burial of the 
dead. Her worship acquired considerable political 
importance at Rome. The property of traitors 
against the republic was often made over to her 
temple. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes of 
the people. If we further consider that the aediles 
had the special superintendence of this temple, it is 
very probable that Ceres, whose worship was, like 
the plebeians themselves, introduced at Rome from 
without, had some peculiar relation to the plebeian 
order. 

D§metrias (Arjprirpi&s : A-p^rpi^vs). X. A 
town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and peopled by the inhabitants of 
Iolcus and the surrounding towns : it soon became 
one of the most important towns in the N. of 
Greece, and is frequently mentioned in the wars 
between the Macedonians and Romans. — 2. A 
town in Assyria, not far from Arbela. — 3. An 
Athenian tribe, added to the 10 old tribes. b.c. 
307, and named in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

DemStrfus (Arjp-firpios). 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic. He was a ge- 
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neral of Teutn, the Illyrian queen, and treacherously 
surrendered Corcyra to the Homans, who rewarded 
him with a great part of the dominions of Teuta, 
228. Subsequently he ventured on many acts of 
piratical hostility against the Homans, thinking that 
they were too much occupied with the Gallic war 
and the impending danger of Hannibal's invasion to 
take notice of him. The Homans, however, imme- 
diately sent the consul L. Aemilius Paulus over 
to Illyria (219), who took Pharos itself, and ob- 
liged Demetrius to fly for refuge to Philip, king 
of Macedonia. At the court of this prince he spent 
the remainder of his life.— -2. Younger son of 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, was sent as a hostage 
to Home after the battle of Cynoscephalae (198). 
Five years afterwards he was restored to his father, 
who subsequently sent him as his ambassador to 
Rome. But having incurred the jealousy of his 
father and his brother, Perseus, by the favourable 
reception he had met with from the Romans, he 
was secretly put to death by his father’s order. 

I. Kings of Macedonia. 1. Sumamed Foliorcetes 
(Ilo\iopKiiTJ)s), or the Besieger, son of Antigonus, 
king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an early age he 
gave proofs of distinguished bravery. He accom- 
panied his father in his campaigns against Eumenes 
(b c 317, 316), and a few years afterwards was left 
by his father m the command of Syna, which he had 
to defend against Ptolemy. In 312 he was de- 
feated by Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved 
his disaster m part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy. In 311 a general peace was concluded 
among the successors of Alexander, but it was only 
of short duration. In 307 Demetrius was despatched 
by his father with a powerful fleet and army to wrest 
Greece from Cassander and Ptolemy. He met with 
great success. At Athens he was received with 
enthusiasm by the people as their liberator. De- 
metrius the Phalerean, who had governed the city 
for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort at Muny- 
chia taken. Demetrius took up his abode for the 
winter at Athens, where divine honours were paid 
him under the title of “the Preserver” (& ^wr-hp). 
He was recalled from Athens by his father to take 
the command of the war m Cyprus against Pto- 
lemy. Here also he was successful, and m a great 
naval battle he annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy 
(306). Next year (305) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
because the Rhodians had refused to support him 
against Ptolemy. It was in consequence of the 
gigantic machines which Demetrius constructed to 
assail the walls of Rhodes, that he received the 
surname of Poliorcetes. But all his exertions were 
unavailing, and after the siege had lasted above a 
year, he at length concluded a treaty with the 
Rhodians (304). — Demetrius then crossed oyer to 
Greece, which had meanwhile been almost con- 
quered by Cassander. He Boon compelled Cas- 
sander to evacuate all Greece S. of Thermopylae, 
and for the next 2 years continued to prosecute 
the war with success. But in 302 he was obliged 
to return to Asia m order to support his father 
Antigonus. In 301 their combined forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lysimachus and Se- 
leucus in the battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus him- 
self slam. Demetrius, to whose impetuosity the 
loss of the battle would seem to be in great mea- 
sure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from thence 
aet sail for Athens ; but the Athenians declined 
to receive him into their city. The jealousies of 
his enemies soon changed the face of his affairs ; 
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and Ptolemy having entered into a closer union 
with Lysimachus, Seleucus married Stratonice, 
daughter of Demetrius. By this alliance Deme- 
trius obtained possession of Cilicia, and he had 
never lost Cyprus, Tyre, and Sidon. In 297 he 
determined to make an effort to recover his do- 
minions in Greece. He appeared with a fleet on 
the coast of Attica, but was at first unsuccessful. 
The death of Cassander, however, m the conrse of 
the same year gave a new turn to affairs. Deme- 
trius made himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and 
finally of Athens, after a long blockade (295). In 
294 he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on the pomt of taking their city 
when he was suddenly called away by the state of 
affairs in Macedonia. Here the dissensions be- 
tween Antipater and Alexander, the 2 sons of Cas- 
sander, had led Alexander to call in foreign aid to 
his support ; and he sent embassies at once to 
Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was the 
nearest at hand, and had already defeated Anti- 
pater and established Alexander on the throne, 
when Demetrius arrived with his army. He was 
received with apparent friendliness, but mutual 
jealousies quickly arose. Demetrius caused the 
young king to be assassinated at a banquet, and 
was thereupon acknowledged as king by the Ma- 
cedonian army. Demetrius kept possession of 
Macedonia for 7 years (294 — 287). His reign 
was a senes of wars. In 292 he marched against 
the Thebans, who had risen against him, and took 
their city. In 291 he took ad>antage of the cap- 
tivity of Lysimachus among the Getae to invade 
Thrace ; but he was recalled by the news ot a 
fresh insurrection m Boeotia. He repulsed Pyr- 
rhus, who had attempted by imading Thessaly to 
effect a diversion in favour of the Boeotians, and 
again took Thebes after a long siege (290). In 
289 he earned on war against Pyrrhus and the 
Aetolians, but he concluded peace with Pyrrhus 
that he might march into Asia with the view of 
recovering his father’s dominions. His adversaries 
however forestalled him. In 287 Ptolemy sent a 
powerful fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus (not- 
withstanding his recent treaty) on the one side 
and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was deserted by 
his own troops, who proclaimed Pyrrhus kmg of 
Macedonia. He then crossed over to Asia, and 
after meeting with alternate success and misfortune, 
was at length obliged to surrender himself prisoner 
to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in con- 
finement, but did not treat him with harshness. 
Demetrius died in the 3rd year of Ins imprison- 
ment and the 56th of his age (283). He was 
one of the most remaikable characters of his 
age : in restless activ ity of mind, fertility of re- 
source, and daring promptitude m the execution of 
his schemes, he has perhaps never been surpassed. 
His besetting sin was his unbounded licentious- 
ness. Besides Lamia and his other mistresses, he 
was regularly married to 4 wives, Phila, Eurydice, 
Deidamia, and Ptolemais, by whom he left 4 sons. 
The eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventually 
succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia.—** 
2. Son of Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded his father, 
and reigned b. c. 239 — 229. He carried on war 
against the Aetolians, and was opposed to the 
Achaean League. He was succeeded by Antigo- 
nus Doson. 

XL Kings of Syria, L So ter (reigned B.C. 162 
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— 150), waathe mm of S ten IV. Philopatar and 
grandson of Antiochus the Great While yet a 
child, ho hod been sent to Rone by his father as a 
hostage, and remained there during the whole of the 
feign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. After the death 
of Antiochus, being now 23 years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty 5 but as his re- 
quest was refused by the senate, he fled secretly 
from Rome, by the advice of the historian Poly- 
bius, and went to Syria. The Syrians declared in 
his favour; and the young king Antiochus V. 
Eupator, with his tutor Lysias, was seized by 
his own guards and put to death. By valuable 
presents Demetrius obtained from the Romans his 
recognition as ki^g. But having alienated his own 
subjects by his luxury and intemperance, they 
sided with an impostor of the name of Balas, who 
took the title of Alexander. By him Demetrius 
was defeated in battle and slain. He left 2 sons, 
Demetrius Nicator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne. — 2 . Ni- 
C&tor (b. c. 146 — 142, and again 128—125), 
son of Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by 
his father for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas invaded Syria ; and after the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years. With 
the assistance of Ptolemy Phdometor he defeated 
Balas, and recovered his kingdom ; but, having like 
his father rendered himself odious to his subjects by 
his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of Syria 
by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the mfant son 
of Alexander Balas, as a pretender agamst him. 
Demetrius retired to Babylon, and from thence 
marched against the Parthians, by whom he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, 138. He remained 
as a captive in Parthia 10 years, but was kindly 
treated by the Parthian king Mithridates (Arsaces 
VI.), who gave him his daughter Rhodogune m 
marriage. Meanwhile, his brother, Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, having overthrown the usurper Tryphon, 
engaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 
which Phraates, the successor of Mithridates, 
brought forward Demetrius, and sent him into 
Syria to operate a diversion against his brother. 
In the same year Antiochus fell m battle, and 
Demetrius again obtained possession of the Syrian 
throne, 128. Having engaged m an expedition 
against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against 
him the pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom 
he was defeated and compelled to fly. His wife 
Cleopatra, who could not forgive him his marriage 
with Rhodogune in Parthia, refused to afford him 
refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to Tyre, where he 
was assassinated, 125.— *8. Eucaerus, son of An- 
tiochus VIII Grypus, and grandson of Deme- 
trius II. During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Antiochus Grypus (96), Demetrius and his 
brother Philip for a time held the whole of Syria. 
But war broke out between them ; Demetrius was 
taken prisoner and sent to Parthia, where he re- 
mained in captivity till his death. 

XXL Literary. 1. Of Adramyttitun, sumamed 
Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 
Eved partly at Pergamus and partly at Alexandria, 
and wrote commentaries on Homer and Hesiod and 
other works.— 8 . Magnet, that is, of Magnesia, a 
Greek grammarian, and a contemporary of Cicero 
and Atticus. He wrote a work On concord (r«pl 
bftorolas), and another on poets and other authors 
who bore the same name (flepl bfiwvvpuer votijrm/ 


his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phalerus, where 
he was been about a. c. 345. His parents were 
poor, but by his talents and perseverance he rose 
to the highest honours at Athens, and became dis- 
tinguished both as an orator, a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, and a poet. He was educated, together 
with the poet Menander, in the school of Theo- 
phrastus. He began his public career about 325, 
and acquired great reputation by his eloquence. In 
317 the government of Athens was entrusted to 
him by Cassander, and he discharged the duties of 
his office for 10 years with such general satis- 
faction, that the Athenians conferred upon him the 
most extraordinary distinctions, and erected no less 
than 360 statues to his honour. But during the 
latter period of his administration he seems to have 
become intoxicated with his good fortune, and he 
abandoned himself to dissipation. When Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes approached Athens, m 307, De- 
metrius Phalereus was obliged to take to flight, 
and his enemies induced the Athenians to pass 
sentence of death upon him. He went to Ptolemy 
Lagi at Alexandria, with whom he lived for many 
years on the best terms ; and it was probably owing 
to the influence of Demetrius that the great Alexan- 
drine library was formed. His successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphia, was hostile towards Demetrius, be- 
cause he had advised his father to appoint another of 
his sons as his successor. He banished Demetrius to 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died from 
the bite of a snake. — Demetrius Phalereus was the 
last among the Attic orators worthy of the name ; 
but even his orations bore evident marks of the 
decline of oratory, and were characterised rather 
by grace and elegance than by force and sublimity. 
H is numerous writings, the greater part of which 
were probably composed m Egypt, embraced sub- 
jects of the most varied kinds ; but none of them 
has come down to us, for the work on elocution 
( 7 T 6 pl ip/jLTfvtias), extant under his name, is pro- 
bably the work of an Alexandrine sophist of the 
name of Demetrius. — 4. Of Scepsis, a Greek 
grammarian of the time of Aristarchus, wrote a 
learned commentary on the Catalogue m the 2nd 
book of the Iliad.— 6 L Of Snninm, a Cynic philo- 
sopher, lived from the reign of Caligula to that of 
Domitian, and was banished from Rome m conse- 
quence of the freedom with which he rebuked the 
powerful. 

Democedes ( AifluojrijSqr), a celebrated physician 
of Crotona. He practised medicine successively 
at Aegma, Athens, and Samos. He was taken 
prisoner along with Polycrates, in b. c, 522, and 
was sent to Susa to the court of Darius. Here he 
acquired great reputation by curing the king’s foot, 
and the breast of the queen Atossa. Notwithstand- 
ing his honours at the Persian court, he was always 
desirous of returning to his native country. In 
order to effect this, ne pretended to enter into the 
views and interests of the Persians, and procured 
by means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
some nobles to explore the coast of Greece, and 
ascertain in what parts it might be most successfully 
attacked. When they arrived at Tarentum, the 
king, Ariatophilides, out of kindness to Democedes, 
seized the Persians as spies, which afforded the 
physician an opportunity of escaping to Crotona. 
Here he settled, and married the daughter of the 
famous wrestler, Milo ; the Persians having fol- 
lowed him to Crotona, and in Yarn demanded that 
Iia rpatomd. 
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DemBch&rei {A*fjuox«£pijj), an Athenian, son 
of the sister of Demosthenes. He was probably 
trained by his uncle in oratory, and inherited his 
patriotic sentiments. After the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in B»c. 307 by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Demochares was at the head of the patriotic 
party and took an active part in public affairs for 
tiie next 20 or 30 years. He left behind him 
several orations, and an extensive history of his 
own times. 

Demdcles ( AwoKXrjs ), an Attic orator, and an 
opponent of Demochares. 

Dembcr&tes (A’npoKpdrTjs), a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of whose life nothing is known, the author 
of an extant collection of moral maxims, called the 
golden sentences (yv&fuu xpvtrcu). They are 
printed with Demophilus. 

Ddmocritus (A wdicpiTos), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, was bom at Abdera in Thrace, about 
B.C. 460. His father, Hegesistratus, — or, as 
others called him, Damasippns or Atbenocntus, — 
was possessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march through 
Abdera. Democritus spent the inheritance, which 
his father left him, on travels into distant countries, 
which he undertook to satisfy his extraordinary 
thirst for knowledge. He travelled over a great 
part of Asia, and spent some tune in Egypt. The 
many anecdotes preserved about Democritus show 
that he was a man of a most sterling and ho- 
nourable character. His diligence was incredible : 
he lived exclusively for his studies, and lus disin- 
terestedness, modesty, and simplicity, are attested 
by many features which are related of him. Not- 
withstanding the great property he had inherited 
from his father, he died m poverty, but highly 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He died in 361 
at a very advanced age. There is a tradition that 
he deprived himself of his sight, that he might be 
less disturbed m his pursuits ; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which was 
fond of piquant anecdotes. It is more probable 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe ap- 
plication to study. This loss, however, did not 
disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, which 
prompted him to look, in all circumstances, at the 
cheerful side of things, which later writers took to 
mean, that he always laughed at the follies of men. 
His knowledge was most extensive. 1 1 embraced not 
only the natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, 
grammar, music, and philosophy, but various other 
useful arts. His works were composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not without some admixture 
of the local peculiarities of Abdera. They are 
nevertheless much praised by Cicero on account of 
the liveliness of their style, and are in this respect 
compared even with the works of Plato. The frag- 
ments of them are collected by Mnllach, Democrttt 
Abderitae Operitm Fragmented Berlin, 1 843. Leu- 
cippus appears to have had most influence upon 
the philosophical opinions of Democritus, and these 
2 philosophers were the founders of the theory of 
atoms. In order to explain the creation of all 
existing things, Democritus maintained that there 
were in infinite space an infinite number of atoms 
or elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, but 
heterogeneous in form. He further taught that 
these atoms combine with one another, and that 
aU things arise from the infinite variety of the 
form, order, and position of the atoms in forming 
combinations. The cause of these combinations he 
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called chance (rvxv\ in opposition to the none of 
Anaxagoras ; but he did not use the word chance 
in its vulgar acceptation, bat to signify the necee* 
sary succession of cause and effect, la his ethical 
philosophy Democritus considered the acquisition 
of peace of mind (fv&vpla) as the end and ultimate 
object of our actions. 

Dim5d5etu (Ar}/*6to>Kos\ the celebrated bard 
at the court of Alcinoiis who sang of the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite* while Ulysses sat at the ban* 
quet of Alcinoiis. He is also mentioned as the 
bard who advised Agamemnon to guard Cly- 
taemnestra, and to expose Aegisthus in a desert 
island. Later writers, who looked upon this my- 
thical minstrel as an historical person, related that 
he composed a poem on the destruction of Troy, 
and on the marriage of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. 

Demonax (A r\pAvd£\ of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing colours, representing 
him as almost perfectly wise and good. Demonax 
appears to have been free from the austerity and 
moroseness of the sect, though he valued their in- 
difference to external things. He was nearly 100 
years old at the time of his death. 

Dembnesi Insulae (Arifx6yriaoi\ a group of 
islands in the Propontis (Sea of Marmora ), be- 
longing to Bithynia : of these the most important 
were Pity Odes and Chalcitis, also called Demonesus. 

Demophilus (Ar}p6<pt\os). 1. Son of Ephorus, 
contmued his father’s history by adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War.— 2. An Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy, from whose *0 vayis 
Plautus took his Asinana. —3. A Pythagorean 
philosopher, of whose life nothing is known, wrote 
a work entitled (tiov depcLreta, part of which is 
extant, m the form of a selection, entitled yvtofund 
dpouepara. Best edition by Orelli, in his Opt tsc. 
Graec. Vet. Sentent. Lips. 1819. 

Demophdn or Dembphbon (Ai ?/uo<f>«v or An- 
fjLO<p6*v). L Son of Celeus and Metanira, whom 
Demeter wished to make immortal For details 
see Celeus.— 2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother Aethra, 
who lived with Helen as a slave. On his return 
from Troy, he gained the love of Phyllis, daughter 
of the Thracian king Sithon, and promised to 
marry her. Before the nuptials were celebrated, 
he went to Attica to settle his affairs, and as he 
tamed longer than Phyllis had expected, she 
thought that she was forgotten, and put an end to 
her life ; but she was metamorphosed into a tree. 

| Demophon became king of Athens. He marched 
out against Diomedes, who on his return from Troy 
had landed on the coast of Attica, and was ravag- 
ing it. He took the Palladium from Diomedes, but 
had the misfortune to kill an Athenian m the 
struggle. For this murder he was summoned before 
the court M TlaKhaSlcp — the first time that a 
man was tried by that court 

Demosthenes (A ngocrBev^s). 1. Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In b.c. 426 he was sent with a fleet 
to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus : be afterwards 
landed at Naupactus, and made a descent into 
Aetolia ; he was at first unsuccessful, and was 
obliged to retreat ; but he subsequently gained a 
brilliant victory over the Ambraciots. In 425, 
though not in office, he sailed with the Athenian 
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fleet, and was allowed by the Athenian commanders 
to remain with 5 ships at Pylos, which he fortified 
In older to assail the Lacedaemonians in their 
own territories. He defended Pylos against all 
the attempts of the Lacedaemonians, till he was 
relieved by an Athenian fleet of 40 ships. The 
Spartans, who in their siege of the place had oc- 
cupied the neighbouring island of Sphacteria, were 
now cut off and blockaded. Later in the same 
year he rendered important assistance to Cleon, in 
making prisoners of the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, though the whole glory of the success 
was given to Cleon. In 413 he was sent with a 
large fleet to Sicily, to assist Nicias. Fortune was 
unfavourable to the Athenians. Demosthenes now 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias de- 
layed returning till it was too late. The Athenian 
fleet was destroyed, and when Demosthenes and 
Nicias attempted to retreat by land, they were 
obliged to surrender to the enemy with all their 
forces. Both commanders were put to death by 
the Syracusans. — 2. The greatest of Athenian 
orators, was the son of Demosthenes, and was bom 
in the Attic demos of Paeama, about b. c. 385. At 
7 years of age he lost his father, who left him and 
his younger sister to the care of 3 guardians, Apho- 
bus and Demophon, 2 relations, and Therippides, 
an old friend. These guardians squandered the 
greater part of the property of Demosthenes, and 
neglected his education to a great extent. He 
nevertheless received instruction from the orator 
Isaeus ; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether he 
was taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the 
ancients stated. At the age of 18 Demosthenes 
called upon his guardians to render him an account 
of their administration of his property ; but by in- 
trigues they contrived to defer the business for 2 
years. At length, m 364, Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus before the archon,and obtained a verdict m 
his favour. Aphobus was condemned to pay a fine of 
10 talents. Emboldened by this success, Demo- 
sthenes ventured to come forward as a speaker in the 
public assembly. His first effort was unsuccessful, 
and he is said to have been received with ridicule ; 
but he was encouraged to persevere by the actor Sa- 
tyrus, who gave him instruction m action and de- 
clamation. In becoming an orator, Demosthenes 
had to struggle against the greatest physical dis- 
advantages. His voice was weak and his utterance 
defective ; he could not pronounce the p, and con- 
stantly stammered, whence he derived the nick- 
name of fidraKos. It was only owing to the most 
unwearied exertions that he succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed in 
his way. Thus it is said that he spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stammer- 
ing ; that he repeated verses of the poets as he 
ran up hill, to strengthen his voice ; that he de- 
claimed on the sea-shore to accustom himself to the 
noise and confusion of the popular assembly ; that 
he lived for months in a cave under ground, en- 
gaged in constantly writing out the history of Thu- 
cydides, to form a standard for his own style. These 
tales are not worthy of much credit ; but they 
nevertheless attest the common tradition of anti- 
quity respecting the great efforts made by Demo- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator. — It 
was about 355 that Demosthenes began to obtain 
reputation as a speaker in the public assembly. It 
was in this year that he delivered the oration 
against Leptines, and from this time we have a 
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series of his speeches on public affairs. His elo- 
quence soon gained him the favour of the people. 
The influence which he acquired he employed for the 
good of his country, and not for his own aggrandise- 
ment He clearly saw that Philip had resolved to 
subjugate Greece, and he therefore devoted all his 
powers to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
monarch. For 14 years he continued the struggle 
against Philip, and neither threats nor bribes could 
turn him from his purpose. It is true he failed ; 
but the failure must not he considered his fault 
The history of his struggle is beBt given in the life 
of Philip. [Philippus.] It is sufficient to relate 
here that it was brought to a close by the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), by which the independence of 
Greece was crushed. Demosthenes was present at 
the battle, and fled like thousands of others. His 
enemies reproached him with his flight, and up- 
braided him as the cause of the misfortunes of his 
country ; but the Athenians judged better of his 
conduct, requested him to deliver the funeral 
oration upon those who had fallen at Chaeronea, 
and celebrated the funeral feast in his house. At 
this time many accusations were brought against 
him. Of these one of the most formidable was the 
accusation of Ctesiphon by Aeschines, but which 
was m reality directed against Demosthenes him- 
self. Aeschines accused Ctesiphon for proposing 
that Demosthenes should be rewarded for his 
services with a golden crown m the theatre. 
Aeschines maintained that the proposal was not 
only made m an illegal form, hut that the conduct 
of Demosthenes did not give him any claim to such 
a distinction. The trial was delayed for reasons 
unknown to us till 330, when Demosthenes de- 
livered his oration on the crown (ir€pl aretpduov), 
Aeschines was defeated and withdrew from Athens. 
[Aeschines.] — Meantime important events had 
taken place in Greecp. The death of Philip in 336 
roused the hopes of the patriots, and Demosthenes, 
although he had lost his daughter only 7 days 
before, was the first to proclaim the joyful tidings 
of the king’s death, and to call upon the Greeks 
to unite their strength against Macedonia. But 
Alexander’s energy, and the frightful vengeance 
which he took upon Thebes, compelled Athens to 
submit and sue for peace. Alexander demanded 
the surrender of Demosthenes and the other leaders 
of the popular party, and with difficulty allowed 
them to remain at Athens. During the life of 
Alexander, Athens made no open attempt to throw- 
off the Macedonian supremacy. In 325 Harpalus 
fled from Babylon with the treasure entrusted to 
his care by Alexander, and came to Athens, the 
rotection of which he purchased by distributing 
is gold among the most influential demagogues. 
The reception of such an open rebel was viewed as 
an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself j and 
accordingly Antipater called upon the Athenians 
to deliver up the rebel and to try those who had 
accepted his bribes. Demosthenes was one of those 
who were suspected of having received money from 
Harpalus. His guilt is doubtful ; but ho wag 
condemned, and thrown into prison, from which 
however he escaped, apparently with the conni- 
vance of the Athenian magistrates. He now re- 
sided partly at Troezene and partly in Aegina, 
looking daily across the sea towards his beloved 
native land. But his exile did not last long. On 
the death of Alexander (323) the Greek states 
rose in arms against Macedonia. Demosthenes was 
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recalled from exile ; a trireme was sent to Aegina 
to fetch him, and his progress to the city was a 
glorious triumph. But in the following year ( 322) 
the confederate Greeks were defeated by Antipater 
at the battle of Cranon, and were obliged to sue for 
peace. Antipater demanded the surrender of De- 
mosthenes, who thereupon fled to the island of 
Calauria, and took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. 
Here he was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater ; 
he thereupon took poison, which he had for some 
time carried about his person, and died in the temple, 
322. — There existed 65 orations of Demosthenes 
in antiquity ; but of these only 61 have come down 
to us, including the letter of Philip, which is 
strangely enough counted as an oration. Several 
of the orations, however, are spurious, or at least of 
very doubtful authenticity. Besides these orations, 
there are 56 Exordia to public orations, and 6 
letters which bear the name of Demosthenes, but 
are probably spurious. — The orations may be 
divided into the following classes: (I.) 17 Poli- 
tical orations (\6yot (tv/j.6ov\€vtiko\), of which 
the 12 Philippic orations are the most important. 
They bear the following titles : — 1. The 1st Phi- 
lippic, delivered 352. 2 — 4. The 3 Olynthiac 
orations, delivered 349. 5. On the Peace, 346. 
6. The 2nd Philippic, 344. 7- On Halonesus, 

343, not genuine, probably written by Hegesippus. 
8. On the affairs of the Chersonesus, 342. 9. The 

3rd Philippic, 342. 10. The 4th Philippic, not ge- 
nuine, 341. 11. On the letter of Philip, 340, also 

spurious. 12. The letter of Philip. — (II.) 42 
Judicial Orations (\6yoi ducavucol ), of which the 
most important are * Against Midias, written 355, 
but never delivered ; Against Leptines, 355 ; On 
the dishonest conduct of Aeschines during his em- 
bassy to Philip (Ilepl T77S IlapairpetrSei'as), 342 ; 
On the Crown, 330. — (HI.) 2 Show , Speeches 
(\6yoi 4tti$ciktikoI\ namely the 'EiriTatpios and 
‘Epwrt/cds, both of which arc spurious. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes arc contained in the collections 
of the Attic orators by Reiske, Lips. 1770 — 1775 ; 
Bckker, Oxon. 1823 ; Dobson, Loud. 1828 , 
Baiter and Sauppe, Tunc. 1845. 

Denseletae or Dentheletae, a Thracian people 
on the Haemus, between the Strymon and Nessus. 

Dent&tus, M\ Curius, a favourite hero of the 
Roman republic, was celebrated m later times as 
a noble specimen of old Roman frugality and \irtue. 
He was of Sabine origin, and the first of his family 
who held any of the high offices of state (conse- 
quently a homo novus). He was consul b. c. 290 
with P. Cornelius Rufinus. The 2 consuls de- 
feated the Samnites, and brought the Samnite wars 
to a close. In the same year Dentatus also de- 
feated the Sabmes, who appear to have supported 
the Sammtes. In 283 he fought as praetor against 
the Senones. In 275 he wu consul a second time, 
and defeated Pyrrhus near Beneventum and mthe 
Arusinian plain so completely, that the king was 
obliged to quit Italy. The booty which he gained 
was immense, but he would keep nothing for him- 
self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and 
conquered the Lucamans, Samnites, and Bruttians, 
who still continued in arms after the defeat of 
Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to his small farm 
in the country of the Sabines, and cultivated the 
land with his own hands. Once the Samnites 
sent an embassy to him with costly presents ; they 
found him sitting at the hearth and roastmg tur- 
mps. He rejected their presents, telling them that 
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he preferred ruling over those who possessed gold, 
to possessing it himself. He was censor in 272, 
and in that year executed public works of great 
importance. He commenced the aquaeduct which 
carried the water from the river Anio into the 
city (Aniensis Vetus) ; and by a canal he carried 
off the water of the lake Velinus into the river 
Nar, m consequence of which the inhabitants of 
Reate gained a large quantity of excellent land. 

Bed (Ay oS) 9 another name for Demeter : hence 
her daughter Persephone is called by the patro- 
nymic De5is and DSdine. 

Derbe (A epSy: Atp^rrjy, A ep€a?os\ a town 
in Lycaoma, on the frontiers of Isauria. It is 
first mentioned as the residence of the tyrant An- 
tipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, whom Amyntas 
put to death. 

Derbiccae or Berblces, a Scythian people in 
Margiana, dwelling on the Oxus, near its entrance 
into the Caspian sea. They worshipped the earth 
as a goddess, neither sacrificed nor ate any female 
animals, and killed and ate all their old men above 
70 years of age. 

Dercetis, Derceto (Aep/ctn?, A epKerc*>) n also 
called Atargatis , a Syrian goddess. She offended 
Aphrodite (Venus), who in consequence inspired 
her with love for a youth, to whom she bore a 
daughter Semiramis ; but ashamed of her frailty, 
she killed the youth, exposed her child m a desert, 
and threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her 
child was fed by doves, and she herself was 
changed into a fish. The Syrians thereupon wor- 
shipped her as a goddess. The upper part of her 
statue represented a beautiful woman, while the 
lower part terminated in the tail of a fish. She 
appears to be the same as Dagon mentioned in the 
Old Testament as a deity of the Philistines. 

Bercyllldas (Aep/cuAAiSas), a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded Thimbron, b. c. 399, in the command of 
the army which was employed in the protection of 
the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. lie carried on 
the war with success. Tissaphemes and Phama- 
bazus were at length glad to sue for peace. In 
396 he was superseded by Agesilaus. 

Dertona ( Tortona ), an important town in Li- 
guria, and a Roman colony with the surname Julia, 
on the road from Genua to Placentia. 

Dertdsa ( Tortosa), a town of the Ilercaones on 
the Iberus in Hispama Tarraconensis, and a Ro- 
man colony. 

Bespoena (AeWoim), the mistress, a surname 
of several divinities, as Aphrodite, Demeter, and 
more especially Persephone^ I > was worshipped 
under this iii*^e in Arcadia. 

Deuc&llon (AevKaXlaw). 1. Son of Prometheus 
and Clymene, king of Phthia, m Thessaly. When 
Zeus, after the treatment he had received from 
Lycaon, had resolved to destroy the degenerate 
race of men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha were, 
on account of their piety, the only mortals saved. 
On the advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, 
in which he and his wife floated in safety during 
the 9 days’ flood, which destroyed all the other 
inhabitants of Hellas. At last the ship rested on 
mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, according to other 
traditions, on mount Othrys m Thessaly, on mount 
Athos, or even on Aetna in Sicily. When the 
waters had subsided, Deucalion offered up a sacri- 
fice to Zeus Phyxius ($v{*os), and he and his wife 
then consulted the sanctuary of Themis how the race 
of man might be restored. The goddess bade them 
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«w ihefe beads and throw the bones of their mother 
behind them. After some doubts and scruples re- 
specting the meaning of this command, they agreed 
in interpreting the bones of their mother to mean 
the stones of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those thrown 
by Pyrrha women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, and built his first abode at Opus or at 
Clynus. Deucalion became by Pyrrha the father 
of Hellen, Amphictyon, Pretogenia, and others. — 
2. Son of Minos and Pasiphae, and father of Idome- 
iieus, was an Argonaut and one of the Caiydoman 
hunters. 

Devs 1. (Chester), the principal town of the 
Comavii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee), and the 
head-quarters of the Lcgio XX. Victrix. — 2. 
(Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which stood 
the town Devana, near the modem Aberdeen. 

Daxftmfcras (A t^dptyos), a Centaur who lived 
in Bora in Achaia. According to others, he was 
king of Olenus, and father of Deianira, who is 
usually represented as daughter of Oeneus. 

Dexippus (A4(tfnros). 1 Called also Lhoxippus, 
a physician of Cos, one of the pupils of Hippo- 
crates, lived about b.c. 380, and attended the 
children of Hecatomnus, prince of Cana. — 2. P. 
Herennius, a Greek rhetorician and historian, was 
a native of Attica, and held the highest offices at 
Athens. He distinguished himself in fighting 
against the Goths, when they invaded Greece m 
A. d. 262. He was the author of 3 histoncal 
works: — 1. A history of Macedonia from the 
time of Alexander. 2. A chronological history 
from the mythical ages down to the accession of 
Claudius Gothicus, a. d. 268. 3. An account of 

the war of the Goths or Scythians, m which Dexip- 
pus himself had fought. The fragments of Dexip- 
pus, which are considerable, are published by 
Bekker and Niebuhr in the first volume of the 
Scnptores fhstonae Byzantinae , Bonn, 1829, 8vo. 
— 8. A disciple of the philosopher Iamblichus, 
lived about a. d. 3S0, and wrote a commentary on 
the Categories of Aristotle, of which a Latin trans- 
lation appeared at Paris, 1549, 8vo., and at Venice, 
1546, fo. after the work of Porphyry In Prae- 
dtcam. 

Dift (Ala), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Ixion. By Ixion, or according to others, by Zeus, 
she became the mother of Piritbous. 

Dia (Ala). 1. The ancient name of Naxos — 
2. An island near Amorgos. — 3. A small island 
off Crete, opposite the harbour of Cnossus. — 4. 
An island in the Arabian gulf, on the W. coast of 
Arabia. 

Diablintes. [Aulerci.] 

Diaoria (rj Am cpla), a mountainous district in 
the N. E. of Attica, including the plain of Mara- 
thon. [Attica.] The inhabitants of this district 
(AtaiepjcSr, Aukepiot), formed one of the 3 parties 
into which the inhabitants of Attica were divided 
in the time of Solon : they were the most demo- 
crat real of the 8 parties. 

Difld mmmiAtra a or DiadxunSnus, son of the 
emperor Macrinus, received the title of Caesar, 
when his father was elevated to the purple, A. d. 
217, and was put to death ift the following year 
about the same time with Macrinus. 

Biatfui (Atom?), of Megalopolis, general of the 
Achaean league b.c, 149 mid 147, took an active 
part in the war against the Homans. On the death 
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of Critolaiis in 146, he succeeded to the command 
of the Achaeans, but was defeated by Mummius 
near Corinth, whereupon he put an end to his own 
life, after slaying his wife to prevent her falling 
into the enemy’s power. 

Di&gdras (A iay6pa$). 1. Son of Damagetus, 
of Ialysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated for his 
own victories and those of his sons and grandsons, 
in the Grecian games, His feme was celebrated 
by Pindar in the 7th Olympic ode. He was victor 
in boxing twice in tbe Olympian games, four times 
in the Isthmian, twice in the Nemean, and once 
at least in the Pythian. He had therefore the 
high honour of being a ir that is, one 
who had gained crowns at all the 4 great festi- 
vals. When an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
Acusilaiis and Damagetus, to Olympia. The young 
men, having both been victorious, earned their 
father through the assembly, while the spectators 
showered garlands upon him, and congratulated 
him as having reached the summit of human hap- 
piness. He gained his Olympic victory, B. c. 464. 
— 2. Sumamed the Atheist fAftcos), a Greek 
philosopher and poet, was the son of Teleclides, 
and was bom in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired considerable 
reputation as a lync poet. He was at Athens as 
early as b. c. 424, for Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(830), which were performed m that year, alludes 
to him as a well-known character. In consequence 
of his attacks upon the popular religion, and espe- 
cially upon the Eleusinian mysteries, he was for- 
mally accused of impiety b. c. 411, and fearing the 
results of a trial, fled from Athens. He was con- 
demned to death in his absence, and a reward set 
upon his head. He first went to Pallene, and af- 
terwards to Cormth, where he died. One of the 
works of Diagoras was entitled ftpvyioi \6yoi, in 
which he probably attacked the Phrygian divinities. 

Diana, an ancient Italian divinity, whom the 
Romans identified with the Greek Artemis. Her 
worship is said to have been introduced at Rome 
by Servius Tullius, who dedicated a temple to her 
on the Aventine ; and she appears to have been 
originally worshipped only by the plebeians. At 
Rome Diana was the goddess of light, and her 
name contains the same root as the word dies. As 
Dianus (Janus), or the god of light, represented 
the sun, so Diana, the goddess of light, represented 
the moon. The attributes of tbe Greek Artemis 
were afterwards ascribed to the Roman Diana. See 
Artemis. 

Dianium. X. ( Gianuti ), a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gnlf of Cosa. —2. 
(. Dcnia ), called Hemeroscoplon ('HprpocrKoireioy) 
by Strabo, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis on a 
promontory of the sam# name (C. Martin) founded 
by tbe Massilians. Here stood a celebrated temple 
of Diana, from which the town derived its name ; 
and here Sertonus kept most of his military stores. 

Dicaea (Abecua), a town in Thrace, on tbe lake 
Bis ton is. 

Dicaearchla. [Puteoli.] 

Dicaearohus (Aucofapx 0 *)* * celebrated Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, was 
bom at Messana in Sicily, but passed the greater 
part of his life in Greece Proper, and especially in 
Peloponnesus. He was a disciple of Aristotle and 
a friend of Theophrastus. He wrote a vast number 
of works, of which only fragments are extant His 
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most important work was entitled Blot rijs *Eted~ 
80 s : it contained an account of the geography, his- 
tory, and moral and religions condition of Greece. 
See Fuhr, Dicamrchi Messemi quae supersunt com - 
posita et illustrator Darmstadt, 1841. 

Dfc3 (Alien), the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister of 
Eunomia and Eirehe. She was considered as one 
of the Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (trdpeSpot or {wcSpos) of Zeus. In 
the tragedians, she appears as a divinity who se- 
verely punishes all wrong, watches over the main- 
tenance of justice, and pierces the hearts of the 
unjust with the sword made for her by Aesa. In 
this capacity she is closely connected with the Erin- 
nyes, though her business is not only to punish 
injustice, but also to reward virtue. 

Dictaeus. [Dicte.] 

Dietanmum (Abcrafivov\ a town on the N. 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Dictynna, from 
whom the town itself was also called Dictynna. 

Dict§ (Ai'/ctij), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been brought up. 
Hence he bore the surname Dictacus . The Roman 
poets frequently employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan. 

Dictynna (AIktvvvcl\ a surname both of Brito- 
martis and Diana, which two divinities were sub- 
sequently identified. The name is connected with 
Blieruov , a hunting-net, and was borne by Brito- 
martis and Diana as goddesses of the chase. One 
tradition related that Britomartis was so called, 
because when she had thrown herself into the sea 
to escape the pursuit of Minos, she was saved m 
the nets of fishermen. 

Dictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an ex- 
tant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided into 
6 books, and entitled Ephemens Belli Trojani , pro- 
fessing to be a journal of the leading events of the 
war. In the preface to the work we are told that 
it was composed by Dictys of Cnossus, who ac- 
companied Idomeneus to the Trojan war, and was 
inscribed in Phoenician characters on tablets of 
lime wood or paper made from the bark. The work 
was buried in the same grave with the author, and 
remained undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst 

r by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
work was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Rome by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek by 
order of Nero. It is from this Greek version that 
the extant Latin work professes to have been trans- 
lated by a Q. Septimius Romanus. Although its 
alleged origin and discovery are quite unworthy of 
credit, it appears nevertheless to be a translation 
from a Greek work, which we know to have been 
extant under the name of Dictys, since it is fre- 
quently quoted by the Byzantine writers. The 
work was probably wntten in Greek by Eupraxis 
in the reign of Nero, but at what time the Latin 
translation was executed is quite uncertain. The 
work contains a history of the Trojan war, from 
the birth of Paris down to the death of Ulysses. 
The compiler not unfrequently differs widely from 
Homer, adding many particulars, and recording 
many events of which we fmd no trace elsewhere. 
All miraculous events and supernatural agency are 
entirely excluded. The compilations ascribed to 
Hictys and Dares [Dares], are of considerable 
importance in the history of modem literature, 
«nce they axe the chief fountains from which the 
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legends of Greece first flowed into the remaneet of 
the middle ages, and then mingled with the po- 
pular tales and ballads of England, France, and 
Germany. — The best edition of Dictys is by Dede- 
ricb^Bonn, 1835. 

Didius. 1. T., praetor in Macedonia, b. c. 100, 
where he defeated the Scordiscans, consul 98, and 
subsequently proconsul in Spain, where he de- 
feated the Celtiberians. He fell in the Margie 
war, 89. — 2. C., a legate of Caesar, foil in battle 
in Spain fighting against the sons of Pompey, 
46.-3. X. Didins Salvius Juli&nus, bought 
the Roman empire of the praetorian guards, when 
they put up the empire for sale after the death 
of Pertmax, a. d. 193. Flavius Sulpicianus, 
praefect of the city, and Didms hid agamst each 
other, but it was finally knocked down to Didius, 
upon his promising a donative to each soldier 
of 25,000 sesterces. Didius, however, held the 
empire for only 2 months, from March 28th to 
June 1 st, and was murdered by the soldiers when 
Severus was marching against the city. 

Dido (Ai5 <£), also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She was daughter of the 
Tynan king Belus or Age nor or Mutgo, and sister 
of Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown after 
the death of his father. Dido was mamed to her 
uncle, Acerbas or Sichaeus, a priest of Hercules, 
and a man of immense wealth. He was murdered 
by Pygmalion, who coveted his treasures ; but Dido 
secretly sailed from Tyre with the treasures, ac- 
companied by some noble Tyrians, who were dis- 
satisfied with Pygmalion’s rule. She first went to 
C} prus, where she carried off 80 maidens to pro- 
vide the emigrants with wives, and then, crossed 
over to Afnca. Here she purchased as much land 
as might be covered with the hide of a bull ; but 
she ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest 
possible stripes, and with them she surrounded a 
spot, on which she built a citadel called Byrsa 
(from $ vpera, 1 . e. the hide of a bull). Around 
this fort the city of Carthage arose, and soon be- 
came a powerful and flourishing place. The neigh- 
bouring king Hiarbas, jealous of the prospenty 
of the new city, demanded the hand of Dido in 
marriage, threatening Carthage with wax in case of 
refusal. Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her late 
husband ; but seeing that the Carthaginians ex- 
pected her to comply with the demands of Hiarbas, 
she pretended to yield to their wishes, and under 
pretence of soothing the manes of Acerbas by expia- 
tory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, on which 
she stabbed herself m presence of her people. 
After her death she was worshipped by the Car- 
thaginians as a divinity. — Virgil has inserted in 
his Aeneid the legend of Dido with various modi- 
fications. According to the common chronology, 
there was an interval of more than 300 years be- 
tween the capture of Troy (b.c. 1184) and the 
foundation of Carthage (b. c. 853) ; but Virgil 
nevertheless makes Dido a contemporary of Aeneas, 
with whom she falls m love on his arrival in Africa. 
When Aeneas hastened to seek the new home 
which the gods had promised him, Dido in despair 
destroyed herself on a funeral pile. 

Didfma. [Branchidae.] 

Didyme. [Aboliab Insulae.] 

Didjhnus (AlSv/uos), a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, was a follower of the school of Aristar- 
chus, and received the surname on 
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account of his indefatigable and unwearied applica- 
tion to study. He is said to have written 4000 
works, the most important of which were com- 
mentaries on Homer. The greater part of the 
extant Scholia minora on Homer was at one time 
considered the work of Didymus, but is really taken 
from the commentaries of Didymus and of other 
grammarians. 

Diesplter. [Jupiter.] 

Digen tla (Ltcenza), a small stream in Latium, 
beautifully cool and clear, which flows into the 
Amo near the modem Ftcovaro. It flowed through 
the Sabine farm of Horace. Near its source, which 
was also called Digentia ( fons etiain nvo dare 
nomen xdoneus , Hor. Ep. i. 16. 12), stood the house 
of Horace (vicmus iectojugis aquae fons t Hor. Sat. 
ii. 6. 2). 

Dimallum, a town in Greek Illyria. 

Dlnarchus ( Aelyapxos ), the last and least im- 
portant of the 1 0 Attic orators, was born at Co- 
rinth about b. c. 361. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As he 
was a foreigner, he could not come forward himself 
as an orator, and was therefore obliged to content 
himself with writing orations for others. He be- 
longed to the friends of Phocion and the Macedo- 
nian party. When Demetrius Polioicetes ad- 
vanced against Athens in 307, Dinarchus fled to 
Chalcis m Euboea, and was not allowed to return 
to Athens till 202, where he died at an advanced 
age. Only 3 of his speeches have come down to 
us : they all refer to the question about Harpa- 
lus. They aie printed in the collections of the 
Attic orators. 

Dindymene. [Dindymus ] 

Dindymus or Dindyma, -drum (AlvSvpos : ra 
Aly^vjxa). 1 A mountain in Phrygia on the 
frontiers of Galatia, near the town Pcssinus, sacred 
to Cybele, the mother of the gods, who is hence 
called Dindymene. — 2. A mountain m Mysia 
near Cyzicus, also sacred to Cybele. 

Dinocrates ( AeivoKpdrns ), a distinguished Ma- 
cedonian architect in the time of Alexander the 
Great. He was the architect of the new temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built after the 
destruction of the former temple by Herostratus. 
He was employed by Alexander, whom he accom- 
panied into Egypt, in the building of Alexandria. 
He formed a design for cutting mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander ; but the king forbad the 
execution of the project. The right hand of the 
figure was to have held a city, and m the left there 
would have been a basin, in which the water of 
all the mountain streams was to pour, and thence 
into the sea. He commenced the erection of a 
temple to Arsmoe, the wife of Ptolemy II., of 
which the roof was to be arched with loadstones, 
ao that her statue made of iron might appear to 
float in the air, but he died before completing the 
work. 

Dlndm&chu* (Attutpaxos), a philosopher, who 
agreed with Calliphon m considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with bodily 
pleasure. 

Dln5m8n.es (AttPoplvijs\ a statuary, whose 
statues of Io and Callisto stood in the Acropolis at 
Athens in the time of Pausanios: lie flourished 
B. c. 400. 

IHttoa (A«W, Alv(av\ father of the historian 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia. 

Dio. [Dion.] 
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DiocaesarSa (, Atoaicaurdpcia j Sefurieh), more 
anciently Sepphoris ( Zcirtpdpts), in Galilee, was 
a small place until Herodes Antipas made it the 
capital of Galilee, under the name of Diocaesarea. 
It was destroyed in the 4th century by Gallus, on 
account of an insurrection which had broken out 
there. 

Dioelea or Doclea (A <ta\ea), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birth-place of Diocletian. 

DiScles (A iok \?) s ). 1. A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he pro- 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, but 
he lost his own life in consequence. The Mega- 
rians rewarded him with the honours of a hero, 
and instituted the festival of the Dioelea, which 
they celebrated in the spring of every year. — 
2. A Syracusan, the leader of the popular party in 
opposition to Hermocrates. In B. c. 412 he was 
appointed with several others to draw up a new 
code of laws. This code, which was almost ex- 
clusively the work of Diocles, became very cele- 
brated, and was adopted by many other Sicilian 
cities.— 3. Of Carystus in Euboea, a celebrated 
Greek physician, lived in the 4th century B. c. 
He wrote several medical works, of which only 
some fragments remain. 

Diocletian6p5lis. [Cbletrum.] 

Diocletianus, Valerius, Roman emperor, A. d. 
284 — 305, was born near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
245, of most obscure parentage. From his mother, 
Doclea, or Dioelea, who received her name from 
the village where she dwelt, lie inherited the ap- 
pellation of Docles or Diocles , which, after his 
assumption of the purple, was expanded into Dio- 
cletianus, and attached as a cognomen to the high 
patrician name of Valenus. Having entered the 
army, he served with high reputation under Pro- 
bus and Aurehan, followed Cams to the Persian 
war, and, after the fate of Numerianus became 
known at Chalcedon, was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops, 284. He slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, who was arraigned of the murder of 
Numerianus, m order, according to some autho- 
rities, that he might fulfil a prophecy delivered to 
him in early youth by a Gaulish Druidess, that he 
should mount a throne as soon as he had slain the 
wild-boar (Aper). Next year (285) Diocletian 
earned on war against Carinus, on whose death he 
became undisputed master of the empire. But as 
the attacks of the barbarians became daily more 
formidable, he resolved to associate with himself a 
colleague m the empire, and accordingly selected 
for that purpose Maximianus, who was invested 
with the title of Augustus m 286. Maximian had 
the care of the Western empire, and Diocletian 
that of the Eastern. But as the dangers which 
threatened the Roman dominions from the attacks 
of the Persians m the E., and the Germans and 
other barbarians m the W., became still more im- 
minent, Diocletian made a still further division of 
the empire. In 292, Constantius Chlorus and 
Galenus were proclaimed Caesars, and the govern- 
ment of the Roman world was divided between 
the 2 Augusti and the 2 Caesars. Diocletian had 
the government of the E. with Nicomedia as his 
residence ; Maximian, Italy, and Africa, with 
Milan, as his residence ; Constantins, Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treves, as his residence ; Gale- 
riua, Illyricum, and the whole line of the Danube, 
with Sirzniura, as his residence. The wars in the 
reign of Diocletian are related in the lives of his 
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colleagues, since Diocletian rarely commanded the 
armies in person. It is sufficient to state here 
that Britain, which had maintained its independ- 
ence for some years under Carausius and Al- 
lectus, was restored to the empire (296) ; that 
the Persians were defeated and obliged to sue for 
eace (298) ; and that the Marcoraanni and other 
arbanans in the N. were also driven back from 
the Roman dominions. But after an anxious reign 
of 21 years Diocletian longed for repose. Accord- 
ingly on 1st of May, 305, he abdicated at Nico- 
media, and compelled his reluctant colleague Maxi- 
mian to do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired 
to his native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 8 
years of his life near Salona m philosophic retire- 
ment, devoted to rural pleasures and the cultivation 
of his garden. He died 313. One of the most 
memorable events in the reign of Diocletian was his 
fierce persecution of the Christians (303), to which 
he was instigated by his oolleague Galerius. 

DiSdorus (A t68wpos). 1. Sumamed Cronus, of 
Iasus in Cana, lived at Alexandria in the reign 
of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have given him 
the surname of Cronus on account of his inability 
to solve at once some dialectic problem proposed 
by Stilpo, when the 2 philosophers were dining 
with the king. Diodorus is said to have taken 
that disgrace so much to heart, that after his return 
from the repast, and writing a treatise on the pro- 
blem, he died m despair. According to another 
account he derived his surname from his teacher 
Apollonius Cronus. He belonged to the Meganc 
school of philosophy, of which he was the head. 
He was celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for 
which he is called 6 SiaAe/crt/cbs, or SiaAe/cruccv- 
raTor. — 2. Siculus, of Agyrium in Sicily, was a 
contemporary of Julius Caesar and Augustus. In 
order to collect materials for his history, he tra- 
velled over a great part of Europe and Asia, and 
lived a long time at Rome. He spent altogether 
30 years upon his work. It was entitled Bt§\io- 
6J}icr] ItTTopiK The Historical Library , and was an 
universal history, embracing the period from the 
earliest mythical ages down to the beginning of 
Caesar’s Gallic wars. It was divided into 3 great 
sections and into 40 books. The 1st section, which 
consisted of the first 6 books, contained the history 
of the mythical times previous to the Trojan war. 
The 2nd section, which consisted of 1 1 books, con- 
tained the history from the Trojan war down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. The 3rd section, 
which contained the remaining 23 books, treated of 
the history from the death of Alexander down to 
the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of this work 
only the following portions are extant entire : the 
first 5 books, which contain the early history of 
the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, Aethiopians, 
and Greeks ; and from book 11 to book 20, con- 
taining the history from the 2nd Persian war, 
b. c. 480, down to 302. Of the remaining portion 
there are extant a number of fragments and the 
Excerpta, which are preserved partly in Photius, 
and partly in the Eclogae made at the command of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The work of Dio- 
dorus is constructed upon the plan of annals, and 
the events of each year are placed one after the 
other without any internal connection. In com- 
piling his work Diodorus exercised no judgment or 
criticism. He simply collected what he found in 
his different authorities, and thus jumbled together 
history, mythus, and fiction: he frequently mis- 
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understood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
m one passage what he has stated in another. 
But nevertheless the compilation is of great im- 
portance to us, on account of the great mass of 
materials which are there collected from a num- 
ber of writers whose works have perished. The 
best editions are by Wesseling, Amsterd. 1746, 
2 vols. fol., reprinted at Bipont, 1793, & c., 11 vols. 
8 vo. ; and by Dmdorf, Lips. 1828, 6 vols. 8vo.i— - 
3. Of Sinope, an Athenian comic poet of the 
middle comedy, flourished 353.-4. Of Tyre, a 
peripatetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Critolaiis, whom he succeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He flourished B.c. 
110 . 

DiddStus (A idSoror), a Stoic philosopher and a 
teacher of Cicero, in whose house he lived for many 
years at Rome In his later years, Diodotus be- 
came blind: he died m Cicero’s house, b.c. 59, 
and left to his friend a property of about 1 00,000 
sesterces. 

DiSgenes (Aioyerns). 1. Of Apollonia in Crete, 
an eminent natural philosopher, lived in the 5th 
century b. c., and was a pupil of Anaximenes. He 
wrote a work m the Ionic dialect, entitled Tie pi 
4>u<r€«y, On Nature , m which he appears to have 
treated of physical science m the largest sense of 
the words. — 2. The Babylonian, a Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Seleucia m Babylonia, was 
educated at Athens under Chrysippus, and suc- 
ceeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic 
school at Athens. He was one of the 3 ambas- 
sadors sent by the Athenians to Rome m b. c. 155. 
[Carneades . Critolaus.] He died at the age 
of 88.-3. The Cynic philosopher, was bom at 
Sinope in Pontus, about b. c. 412. His father was 
a banker named Icesias or Icetas, who was con- 
victed of some swindling transaction, in conse- 
quence of which Diogenes quitted Smope and went 
to Athens. His youth is said to have been spent 
in dissolute extravagance ; but at Athens his at- 
tention was arrested by the character of Antis- 
thenes, who at first drove him away. Diogenes, 
however, could not be prevented from attending him 
even by blows, but told him that he would find no 
stick hard enough to keep him away. Antisthenes 
at last relented, and his pupil soon plunged into 
the most frantic excesses of austerity and morose- 
ness. In summer he used to roll m hot sand, and 
in winter to embrace statues covered with snow ; 
he wore coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, 
slept in porticoes or m the street, and finally, ac- 
cording to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub belonging to the Metroum, or temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. The truth of this latter 
tale has, however, been reasonably disputed. In 
spite of his strange eccentricities, Diogenes appears 
to have been much respected at Athens, and to 
have been privileged to rebuke anything of which 
he disapproved. He seems to have ridiculed and 
despised all intellectual pursuits which did not 
directly and obviously tend to some immediate 
practical good. He abused literary men for read- 
ing about the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their 
own ; musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their minds discordant; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 
and stars, while they neglected what lay imme- 
diately before them ; orators for learning to say 
what was right, but not to practise it. — On a 
voyage to Aegrna he was taken prisoner by pirates, 
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and carried to Crete to be sold as a glare. Here 
. when lie was asked what business he understood, 
he answered, “ Hew to command men.” He was 
purchased by Xeniadea of Corinth, over whom he 
acquired such influence, that he goon received from 
him his freedom, was entrusted with the care of 
hig children, and passed his old age in his house. 
During his residence at Corinth hu celebrated in- 
terview with Alexander the Great is said to have 
taken place. The conversation between them begun 
by the king’s saying, “ I am Alexander the Great;” 
to which the philosopher replied, “ And I am Dio- 
genes the Cynic.” Alexander then asked whether 
he could oblige him in any way, and received no 
answer except, “ Yes, you can stand out of the 
sunshine.” We are further told that Alexander 
admired Diogenes so much that he said, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 
Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of nearly 90, 
B.c. 323. —4. Laertius, of Laerte in Cilicia, of 
whose life we have no particulars, probably lived 
in the 2nd century after Christ. He wrote the 
Lives of the Philosophers in 10 books: the work 
is entitled vepi /hW, Soyfidraiv, ica\ lirofp&eyfjulTwv 
raw iv <f>i\otro(pl a evdoKifiTjcrdvroov. According to 
some allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
and who, according to some, was Arria, the fnend 
of Galen. In this work Diogenes divides the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — which com- 
mences with Anaximander and ends with Clito- 
machus, Chrysippus, and Theophrastus — and the 
Italian, which was founded by Pythagoras, and 
ends with Epicurus. He Teckons the Socratic 
Bchool, with its various ramifications, as a part of 
the Ionic philosophy, of which he treats in the first 
7 books. The Eleatica, with Heraclitus and the 
Sceptics, are included in the Italian philosophy, 
which occupies the 8th and 9th books. Epicurus 
and his philosophy are treated of m the 10th book 
with particular minuteness, which has led some 
writers to the belief that Diogenes himself was an 
Epicurean. The work is of great value to us, as 
Diogenes made use of a great number of writers on 
the history of philosophy, whose works are now 
lost ; but it is put together without plan, criticism, 
or connection, and the author had evidently no 
conception of the real value and dignity of philo- 
sophy. The best editions are by Meibom, Amsterd. 

1 692, 2 vols. 4to., and Hiibner, Lips. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828 — 1831.— 5. Oenomaus, a tragic poet, who 
began to exhibit at Athens b. c. 404. 

Diogenianus (Auryevaavds), of Heraclea on the 
Pantos, a distinguished grammarian in the reign 
of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from which 
the Lexicon of Hesychms seems to have been 
almost entirely taken. A portion of it is still 
extant, containing a collection of proverbs first 
printed by Schottus, with the proverbs of Zenobius 
and Suidas, Antv. 1612, 4to., and subsequently in 
other editions of the Paroemwgraphi Graecu 
Diomea (rd Ai6p.ua : Atojueieus, Aiopeis), a 
demuB in Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
with a temple of Hercules ; the Diomean gate m 
Athens led to this demos. [See p. 103, a.] 
Diomedeae Instilae, 5 small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N. of the promontory Garganum in 
Apulia, named after Diomedes. f Diomedes.] The 
largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
(Tremiti), was the place where Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, died. 
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Diomede* (A L Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydldes 
(TvS*iB7is\ succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos.— 
Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedition 
against Thebes, while his son Diomedes was yet a 
boy j but Diomedes was afterwards one of the 
Epigoni who took Thebes. He went to Troy with 
80 ships, and was, next to Achilles, the bravest 
hero in the Greek army. He enjoyed the especial 
protection of Athena ; he fought against the 
most distinguished of the Trojans, such as Hector 
and Aeneas, and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded both 
Aphrodite and Ares. — Later Stories. Diomedes 
and Ulysses carried off the palladium from the 
city of Troy, since it was believed that Troy 
could not be taken so long as the palladium was 
within its walls. Diomedes carried the palladium 
with him to Argos ; but according to others it 
was taken from him by Demophon in Attica, 
where he landed one night on his return from 
Troy, without knowing where he was. [Demo- 
phon.] Another tradition stated, that Diomedes 
restored the palladium to Aeneas. On his arrival 
m Argos Diomedes found his wife Aegialea living in 
adultery with Hippolytus, or, according to others, 
with Cometes or Cyllabarus. This misfortune 
befell him through the anger of Aphrodite, whom 
he had wounded before Troy. He therefore quitted 
Argos, either of his own accord, or he was expelled 
by the adulterers, and went to Aetolia. He sub- 
sequently attempted to return to Argos, but on his 
way home a storm threw him on the coast of 
Daunia in Italy, where he was kindly received by 
Daunus, the king of the country. Diomedes as- 
sisted Daunus in his war against the Messapians, 
married Euippe, the daughter of Daunus, and set- 
tled in Daunia, where he died at an advanced age. 
He was buried in one of the islands off cape Gar- 
ganum, which were called after him the Diomedean 
islands. His companions were inconsolable at his 
loss, and were metamorphosed into birds ( Aves 
Diomedeae ), which, mindful of their origin, used 
to fly joyfully towards the Greek ships, but to 
avoid those of the Romans. According to others 
Diomedes returned to Argos, or disappeared m one 
of the Diomedean islands, or in the country of the 
Heneti. A number of towns in the E. part of Italy, 
such as Beneventum, Argos Hippion (afterwards 
Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia, Canusium, Venafrum, 
Brundusium, &c. were believed to have been 
founded by Diomedes. A plain of Apulia, near 
Salapia and Canusium, was called Diomedei Campi 
after him. He was worshipped as a divine being, 
especially in Italy, where statues of him existed 
at Argynpa, Metapontum, Thurii, and other places. 
— 2. Son of Ares and Cyrene, king of the Bis- 
tones in Thrace, killed by Hercules on account of 
his mares, which he fed with human flesh. 

Diomedes, a Latin grammarian, probably lived 
in the 4th or 6th century after Christ, and is the 
author of an extant work, De Oratxone et Partibm 
Oratumis et Vano Genere Metrorum libri III i, 
printed in the Grammaticae Latinae Auctores An - 
tiqui of Putsch ms, 4to, Hanov. 1606. 

DiSmSdon (A iop4Bu>v), an Athenian commander 
during the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae (b. c. 406), 
and was put to death with 6 of his colleagues on 
his return to Athens. 

Dion (AW), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, 
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and a relation of Dionysius. His sister Aristoznache 
was the second wife of the eider Dionysius ; and 
Dion himself was married to Arete, the daughter 
of Dionysius by Aristomache. Dion was treated 
by Dionysius with the greatest distinction, and 
was employed by him in many services of trust 
and confidence. Of this dose connection and favour 
with the tyrant he seems to have availed himself 
to amass great wealth. He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to his 
father's power, hut he became an object of suspicion 
to the youthful tyrant, to whom he also made 
himself personally disagreeable by the austerity of 
his manners. Dion appears to have been naturally 
a man of a proud and stem character, and having 
become an ardent disciple of Plato when that phi- 
losopher visited Syracuse in the reign of the elder 
Dionysius^ he carried to excess the austerity of a 
philosopher, and viewed with undisguised contempt 
the debaucheries and dissolute pleasures of his 
nephew. From these he endeavoured to withdraw 
him by persuading him to invite Plato a second 
time to Syracuse ; but the philosopher, though 
received at first with the utmost distinction, failed 
in obtaining a permanent hold on the mind of 
Dionysius; and the intrigues of the opposite party, 
headed by Philistus, were successful m procuring 
the banishment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato 
and his disciples ; hut Plato having failed m pro- 
curing his recall (for which purpose he had a third 
time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius having con- 
fiscated his property, and compelled his wife to marry 
another person, he determined on attempting the 
expulsion of the tyrant by force. He sailed from 
Zacynthus with only a small force and obtained 
possession of Syracuse without opposition during 
the absence of Dionysius m Italy. Dionysius re- 
turned shortly afterwards, but found himself obliged 
to quit Syracuse and sail away to Italy, leaving 
Dion undisputed master of the city, b. d. 356. His 
despotic conduct however soon caused great dis- 
content, and the people complained with justice 
that they had only exchanged one tyrant for 
another. He caused his chief opponent, Heraclldes, 
to be put to death, and confiscated the property of 
his adversaries. Callippus, an Athenian, who had 
accompanied him from Greece, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and caused him to be assassinated m 
his own house, 353. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, was the son of a 
Roman senator, Cassius Apromanus, and was bom 
a. d. 155, at Nicaea m Bithynia. He also bore 
the surname Cocceianus, which he derived from 
the orator Dion Chrysostomus Cocceianus, his ma- 
ternal grandfather. He was educated with great 
care ; he accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration ; and after his father's 
death, he went to Rome, about 180. He was 
straightway made a senator, and frequently pleaded 
in the courts of justice. He was aedile and quaestor 
under Commodus, and praetor under Septmnus 
Severus, 194. He accompanied Caracalla on his 
journey to the East; he was appointed by Macrinus 
to the government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218 ; 
was consul about 220; proconsul of Africa 224, 
under Alexander Severus, by whom he was sent 
as legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Pannonia in 
227. In the latter province he restored strict 
discipline among the troops ; which excited the 
discontent of the praetorians at Rome, who de- 
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manded his life of Alexander Severus But the 
emperor protected him and raised him to his second 
consulship 229. Dion, however, retired to Cam- 
pania, and shortly afterwards obtained permission 
of the emperor to return to hia native town Nicaea, 
where he passed the remainder of his life and 
died. — Dion wrote several historical works, but the 
most important was a History of Rome ( ( Fw/uuk^ 
Iffropla), in 80 books, from the landing of Aeneas 
in Italy to a. d. 229, the year in which Dion 
returned to Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a com- 
paratively small portion of this work has come 
down to us entire. Of the first 34 books we possess 
only fragments ; but since Zonaras in his Annals 
chiefly followed Dion Cassius, we may regard the 
Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an epitome of 
Dion Cassius. Of the 35th book we possess a 
considerable fragment, and from the 36th book to 
the 54 th the work is extant complete, and embraces 
the history from the wars of Lucullus and Cn. 
Pompey against Mithndates, down to the death of 
Agrippa, b. c. 10. Of the remaining books we have 
only the epitomes made by Xiphilmus and others. 
Dion Cassius treated the history of the republic 
with brevity, but gave a more minute account of 
these events, of which he had been himself an eye- 
witness He consulted original authorities, and 
displayed great judgment and discrimination in 
the use of them. He had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and his notions of the 
ancient Roman institutions were far more correct 
than those of some of his predecessors, such as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The best editions are 
by Reimarus, Hamb. 1750 — 52, 2 vols. fdl., and by 
Sturz, Lips. 1 824, 9 vols. 8vo. 

Dion Chrysostomus, that is, the golden-mouthed, 
a surname given to him on account of his eloquence. 
He also bore the surname Cocceianus, which he 
derived from the emperor Cocceius Nerva, with 
whom he was very intimate. He was horn at 
Prusa in Bithynia, about the middle of the first 
century of our era. He received a careful educa- 
tion, increased his knowledge by travelling in 
different countries, and came to Rome m the reign 
of Vespasian, hut having incurred the suspicions of 
Domitian, was obliged to leave the city. On the 
advice of the Delphic oracle, he put on a beggar's 
dress, and in this condition visited Thrace, Mysia, 
Scythia, and the country of the Getae. After the 
murder of Domitian, a. d. 96, Dion used his in- 
fluence with the army stationed on the frontier m 
favour of his friend Nerva, and seems to have 
returned to Rome immediately after his accession. 
Trajan also entertained the highest esteem for 
Dion, and showed him the most marked favour. 
Dion died at Rome about A. d. 117. — Dion Chry- 
sostom is the most eminent of the Greek rhetoricians 
and sophists in the time of the Roman empire. 
There are extant 80 of his orations ; but they are 
more like essays on political, moral, and philoso- 
phical subjects than real orations, of winch they 
have only the form. We find among them \6yot 
7rcpl fiacnKtlas or A 6yoi fiacriXiKol, 4 orations ad- 
dressed to Trajan on the virtues of a sovereign; 
Aioyevrjs ire pi rvpayvtSos, on the troubles to 
which men expose themselves by deserting the 
path of nature, and on the difficulties which a so- 
vereign has to encounter ; essays on slavery and 
freedom ; on the means of attaining eminence as an 
orator ; political discourses addressed to various 
towns ; on subjects of ethics and practical philo- 
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sophy ; and lastly, orations on mythical subjects 
and show-speeches. All these orations are written 
in pure Attic Greek, and, although tainted with 
the rhetorical embellishments of the age, are dis- 
tinguished by their refined and elegant style. The 
best editions are by Reiske, Lips. 1784, 2 vols. 
and by Emperius, Bruns. 1844. 

Dionaea. [Dions.] 

DiQnS (Aic£i mi), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
or of Uranus and Ge, or of Aether and Ge. She 
was beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite (Venus). She received her 
daughter in Olympus, when she was wounded by 
Diomedes. — Aphrodite is hence called Dionaea, 
and this epithet is frequently applied to any thing 
sacred to Aphrodite. Hence we find Dionacum 
antrum (Hor. Carnu ii. 1. 39), and Dionaeus Caesar 
(Virg. Ed. ix. 47), because Caesar claimed descent 
from Venus. Aphrodite is sometimes also called 
Dione. 

Dionysius (Aiovvcrios) I. Historical. — 1. The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, bom 
B. c. 430. He was bom in a private but not low 
station, and began life as a clerk in a public office. 
He was one of the partizans of Hermocrates, the 
leader of the aristocratical party, and was severely 
wounded in the attempt which Hermocrates made 
to effect by force his restoration from exile. He 
subsequently served in the great war against the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily under Han- 
nibal, the son of Gisco, and successively reduced 
and destroyed Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. 
These disasters, and especially the failure of the 
Syracusan general, Daphnaeus, to relieve Agrigen- 
tum, had created a general spirit of discontent and 
alarm, of which Dionysius skilfully availed himself. 
He succeeded in procuring a decree for deposing 
the existmg generals, and appointing others m their 
stead, among whom was Dionysius himself, b.c. 406. 
His efforts were from this time directed towards 
supplanting his new colleagues and obtaining the sole 
direction of affairs. These efforts were crowned with 
success. In the following year (405), the other ge- 
nerals were deposed, and Dionysius, though only 25 
years of age, was appointed sole general, with full 
powers. From this period we may date the com- 
mencement of his reign, or tyranny, which continued 
without interruption for 38 years. His first step was 
to procure the appointment of a body-guard, which he 
speedily increased to the number of 1000 men : at 
the same time he induced the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took every means to 
ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates he 
secured to himself the support of all the remaining 
partizans of that leader. He converted the island 
of Ortygia into a strong fortress, in which he took 
up his own residence. After concluding a peace 
with Carthage, and putting down a formidable 
insurrection in Syracuse, he began to direct his 
arms against the other cities of Sicily. Naxos, 
Catana, and Leontini, successively fell into his 
power, either by force or treachery. For several 
years after this he made preparations for renewing 
the war with Carthage. In 397 he declared war 
against Carthage. At first he met with great suc- 
cess, but in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and 
he was obliged to shut himself up within the walls 
of Syracuse, where he was besieged by the Car- 
thaginians both by sea and land. A pestilence 
shortly after broke out in the Carthaginian camp, 
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and greatly reduced the enemy; whereupon Dio* 
nysius suddenly attacked the enemy both by 
sea and land, defeated tbe army, and burnt 
great part of their fleet. The Carthaginians were 
now obliged to withdraw. In 393 they renewed, 
the war with no better success, and in 392 they 
concluded a peace with Dionysius. This treaty 
left Dionysius at leisure to continue the ambitious- 
projects m which he had previously engaged against 
the Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliance 
with the Lucanians, and crossed over into Italy* 
He subdued Caulonia, Hipponium, and Rhegium, 
387. He was in close alliance with the Locnans; 
and his powerful fleets gave him the command both 
of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. He was now 
at the summit of his greatness, and during the 20 
years that elapsed from this period to his death, 
he possessed an amount of power and influence far 
exceeding those enjoyed by any other Greek before 
the time of Alexander. During this time he waa 
twice engaged again in war with Carthage, namely 
in 383, when a treaty was concluded, by which 
the river Halycus was fixed as the boundary of tho 
two powers ; and again in 368, in the middle of 
which war Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. Hia 
last illness is said to have been brought on by 
excessive feasting ; but according to some accounts, 
his death was hastened by his medical attendants* 
m order to secure the succession for his son. After 
the death of his firBt wife, Dionysius had married 
almost exactly at the same time — some said even 
on the same day — Dons, a Locnan of distinguished 
birth, and Aristomache, a Syracusan, the daughter 
of his supporter Hipparmus, and the sister of Dion. 
By Doris he had 3 children, of which the eldest 
was his successoi, Dionysius. The character of 
Dionysius has been drawn m the blackest colours 
by many ancient writers; he appears indeed to 
have become a sort of type of a tyrant, in its worst 
sense. In his latter years he became extremely 
suspicious, dnd apprehensive of treachery even from 
his nearest friends, and is said to have adopted the 
most excessive precautions to guard against it. 
Many of these stories have however an air of great 
exaggeration. (Cic. Tusc. v. 20.) He built the 
terrible prison, called Lautumiae, which was cut 
out of the solid rock in the part of Syracuse, named 
Epipolae. (See Did. of Ant art. Lautumiae .) 
Dionysius was fond of literature and the arts He 
adorned Syracuse with splendid temples and other 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionably 
the greatest of all Greek cities. He was himself a 
poet, and repeatedly contended for the prize of 
tragedy at Athens. Here he several times obtained 
the second and third prizes; and, finally, just before 
his death, bore away the first prize at the Lenaea, 
with a play called The Ransom of Hector.” He 
sought the society of men distinguished in literature 
and philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxenus 
at his table, and inviting Plato to Syracuse. He 
however soon after sent the latter away from Sicily 
in disgrace ; and though the story of his having 
caused him to be sold as a slave, as well as that of 
his having sent Philoxenus to the stone quarries 
for ridiculing his bad verses, are probably gross 
exaggerations, they may well have been so far 
founded in fact, that his intercourse with these 
persons was interrupted by some sudden burst of 
capricious violence. — 2. The Younger, son of the 
preceding, succeeded his father as tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, b. c. 367. He was at this time under 30 years 
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of age : he had been brought up at his father’s 
court in idleness and luxury, and studiously pre- 
cluded from taking any part in public affairs. The 
ascendancy which Dion, and througli his means 
Plato, obtained for a time over his mind was under- 
mined by flatterers and the companions of his 
pleasures. Yet his court was at this time a great 
place of resort for philosophers and men of letters : 
besides Plato, whom he induced by the most urgent 
entreaties to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of 
Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and 
others, are stated to have spent some time with 
him at Syracuse ; and he cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Graecia. Dion, who had been banished by 
Dionysius, returned to Sicily m 357, at the head 
of a small force, with the avowed object of de- 
throning Dionysius. The latter was absent from 
Syracuse at the time that Dion landed m Sicily; 
but he instantly returned to Syracuse, where the 
citadel still held out for him. But finding it im- 
possible to retain his power, he sailed away to 
Italy with his most valuable propertj*, and thus 
lost the sovereignty after a reign of 12 years, 356. 
He now repaired to Locn, the natn e city of his 
mother, Dons, where he was recened in the most 
friendly manner; but he made himself tyrant of the 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants 
with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at Locn 
10 years, he availed himself of the internal dissen- 
sions at Syracuse to recover possession of his power 
in that city, 346. The Locnans took advantage of 
his absence to revolt against him, and wreaked 
their vengeance m the most cruel manner on his 
wife and daughters. He continued to reign m 
Syracuse for the next 3 years, till Timoleon came 
to Sicily, to deliver the Greek cities of the island 
from the tyrants. As he was unable to resist Ti- 
moleon, he surrendered the citadel into the hands of 
the latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, 343. Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in a piivate condition, and is 
said to have frequented low company, and sunk 
gradually into a very degraded and abject state. 
According to some writers, he w r as reduced to sup- 
port himself by keeping a school ; others say, that 
lie became one of the attendants on the rites of 
Cybele, a set of mendicant priests of the lowest 
class. — 3. Tyrant of Heraclea on the Euxine, son 
of Clearchus, succeeded his brother Tnnotheus 
in the tyranny about B. c. 336. He is said to have 
been the mildest and justest of all the tyrants that 
had ever lived. He married Amastris, niece of 
Darius. In 306 he assumed the title of king, and 
died shortly afterwards at the age of 55. He is 
said to have been choked by his own fat. 

II. Literary. 1. Surnamcd Areopagita, because 
he was one of the council of the Areopagus, was 
converted by St. Paul’s preaching at Athens Theie 
are extant several works under his name, which 
however could scarcely have been written before 
the 5th century of our era.— -2. Cato. [Cato ]— 
3. Sumamed Cbalcus (d XaA/coDs), an Attic poet 
and orator, who derived his surname from his having 
advised the Athenians to coin brass money for the 
purpose of facilitating traffic. Of his oratory we 
know nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are 
often referred to and quoted. He \va 3 one of the 
leaders of the colony to Thurii m Italy, b. c. 444. 
— 4. Of Halicarnassus, a celebrated rhetorician, 
came to Home about b. c. 29, for the purpose of 
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making himself acquainted with the Latin language 
and literature. He lived at Rome on terms of 
friendship with many distinguished men, such as 
Q. Aelius Tubero, and the rhetorician Caecilius ; 
and he remained m the city for 22 years, till his 
death, b. c. 7. His principal work, which he 
composed at Rome at the later period of his life, 
was a history of Rome in 22 books, entitled *P«- 
fxaiK^j *Apxcuo\oyia. It contained the history of 
Rome from the mythical times down to b. c. 264, 
m which year the history of Polybius begins with 
the Punic wars. The first 9 books alone are 

complete ; of the 10th and 11th we have the 
greater part ; and of the remaining 9 we possess 
nothing but fragments and extracts. Dionysius 
treated the early historv of Rome with great mi- 
nuteness. The 1 1 books extant do not carry the 
histoiy beyond b. c. 441, so that the 11th book 
breaks off very soon after the decemviral legislation. 
This peculiar minuteness m the early history, how- 
ever, was in a gieat measure the consequence of 
the object he had proposed to himself, and which, 
as he himself states, was to remove the erroneous 
notions which the Greeks entertained with regard 
to Rome’s greatness. Dionysius had no clear 
notions about the early constitution of Rome, and 
was led astray by the nature of the institutions 
which he saw m his own day ; and thus makes 
innumerable mistakes m treating of the history of 
the constitution He introduces numerous speeches 
in his work, which, though written with artistic 
skill, nevertheless show that Dionysius was a rhe- 
torician, not an lustoiian, and still less a statesman. 
— Dionysius also wrote \arious rhetorical and cri- 
tical W'oihs, which abound with the most exquisite 
remarks and criticisms on the works of the classical 
writers of Gieece. They show that he was a 
greater critic than historian. The following are 
the extant woiks of this class: 1. Tex*' 7 ? fi’jTopi/o], 
addressed to one Echecrates, part of which is 
certainly spurious. 2. Ilepl arvvQdaevs ovoparcav, 
treats ot oratorical power, and on the combination 
of words according to the different styles of oratory. 
3 T wv apxaluv fcpiais , contains characteristics of 
poets, from Horner down to Euripides, of some 
historians, such as Herodotus, Thucj elides, Plu- 
listus, Xenophon, and Theopompus, and lastly, of 
soma- philosophers and orators. 4. Ilepl ruv &p- 
Xata'P f>TjT6pui' {mop.vr\p.a.Tiff}xo \ , contains cnticisms 
on the most eminent Gieek orators, of w hich we now* 
possess only the first 3 sections, on Lysias, Isocrates, 
and lsaeus. The other 3 sections treated of De- 
mosthenes, Hypendes, and Aeschines ; but trier 
are lost, with the exception of the 1st part of the 
4th section, which treated of the oratorical power 
of Demosthenes. 5. *E7 t ioto\$j irpbs *A ptiaiov, a 
letter to his friend Ammaeus, m which he shows 
that most of the orations of Demosthenes had b'*eu 
delivered before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric, and 
consequently that Demosthenes had derived no in- 
struction from Aristotle. 6 ’EirnrroA^ irpbs Tvatov 
Uofxiriiiop , was written by Dionysius with a view 
of justifying the unfavourable opinion which he 
had expressed upon Plato, and which Pompey had 
censured. 7. II epi rod QovkvMHou xt^p^Krrjpo s Kal 
rStv \otirS>v rod avyypacpcus iSiw^ctTw^was written 
by Dionysius at the request of his friend Tubero 
for the purpose of explaining more minutely what 
he had written on Thucydides. As Dionysius m 
this work looks at the great historian from his rhe. 
tori cal point ot Mew, his judgment is often unjust 
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and incorrect* 8* TUpl r&v row ©ou/cuSt'Bou iStov. 
fidrav, addressed to Ammaeus. 9. A tlvctpx 0 ^ a 
very valuable treatise on the life and orations of 
Dinarchus. The best editions of the complete 
works of bionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf. 1586, 
2 vols. fol. reprinted at Leipzig, 1691 ; by Hudson, 
Oxon. 1 704, 2 vols. fob ; and by Heiske, Lips. 
1774.-5. Of Heraelea, son of Theophantus, 
was a pupil of Zeno, and adopted the tenets of the 
Stoics. But in consequence of a most painful com- 
plaint, he abandoned the Stoic philosophy, and 
joined the Eleatics, whose doctrine, that yhavi) 
and the absence of pain was the highest good, had 
more charms for him than the austere etmes of the 
Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed drew 
upon him the nickname of i. e. the 

renegade. Ho died in his 80th year of voluntary 
starvation. He wrote several works, all of which 
are lost. Cicero censures him for having mixed up 
verses with his prose, and for his want of elegance 
and refinement.— • 6. Of Magnesia, a distinguished 
rhetorician, taught in Asia between b. c. 79 and 
77, when Cicero visited the E.— 7. Of Miletus, 
one of the earliest Greek historians, and a contem- 
porary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of Porsia. — 
8 Of Mytilene, surnamed Scytobrachion , taught at 
Alexandria in the 1st century b. c. He wrote a prose 
work on the Argonauts, which was consulted by 
Diodorus Siculus.— 9. Surnamed Periegetes, fiom 
his being the author of a irspi-fiyrio-is rrjs yys 9 which 
is still extant; probably lived about a. d. 300. The 
work contains a description of the whole earth, in 
hexameter verse, and is written in a terse and elegant 
style. It enjoyed great popularity m ancient times 
Two translations or paraphrases of it were made by 
Homans, one by Rufus Festus Avienus [Avienus], 
and the other by the grammarian Priscian. [P nis- 
ei anus.] The best edition of the original is by 
Bemhardy, Lips. 1828 —10 Of Sinope, an 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy. —11. 
Surnamed Thrax, from his father being a Thracian, 
was himself a native either of Alexandria oi By- 
zantium. He is also called a Rhodian, because at 
one time he resided at Rhodes, and gave mstiuc- 
tions there. He also taught at Rome, about b. c. 
80. He was a very celebrated grammarian ; but 
the only one of his works come down to us is a 
small treatise, entitled ypapixarucf), which 

became the basis of all subsequent grammars, and 
was a standard book in grammar schools lor many 
centuries. 

HI. Artists. — 1. Of Argos, a statuary, flou- 
rished b. c. 476.-2. Of Colophon, a paintei, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus ot Thasos, whose works 
be imitated m every other respect except in grandeur. 
Aristotle (Poet. 2) says that Polygnotus painted 
the likenesses of men better than the originals, 
Pauson made them worse, and Dionysius just like 
them (tyoiovs'). It seems from this that the pic- 
tures of Dionysius were deficient in the ideal. 

DionysopSlis (Aiovvaov ir6\is), a town in Phry- 
gia, belonging to the conventus juridicus of Apa- 
mea, founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 

Dionysus (Ai6vv<ros or Aioovuaos), the youthful, 
beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. lie is also 
called both by Greeks and Romans Bacchus (Ba/c 
X os )<, that is, the noisy or riotous god, which was 
originally a mere epithet or surname of Dionysus, 
and does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. 
According to the common tradition, Dionysus was. 
the son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of* 
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Cadmus of Thebes ; though other traditions give 
him a different parentage and a different birth-place. 
It was generally believed that when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
peared to her in disguise, to request the father of 
the gods to appear to her in the same glory and ma- 
jesty in which he was accustomed to approach his 
own wife Hera. Zeus unwillingly complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder and lightning. Semele 
was terrified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the flames, she gave premature birth 
to a child. Zeus saved the child from the flames, 
sewed him up m his thigh, and thus preserved 
him till he came to maturity. Various epithets 
which are given to the god refer to that oc- 
currence, such as irvpiyevfa, Mpo- 

rpa^s, and ignigena. After the birth of Diony- 
sus, Zeus entrusted him to Hermes, or, according 
to others, to Persephone or Rhea, who took the 
child to Ino and Athamas at Orchomenos, and per- 
suaded them to bring him up as a girl. Hera was 
now urged on by her jealousy to throw Ino and 
Athamas into a state of madness. Zeus, m order 
to save his child, changed him into a ram, and 
carried him to the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who 
brought him up in a cave, and were afterwards re- 
warded by Zeus, by being placed as Hyadcs 
among the stars. Mt. Nysa, from which the god 
was believed to have derived his name, was placed 
in Thrace ; but mountains of the same name are 
found m different parts of the ancient world where 
he was worshipped, and where he was believed to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine. Various 
other nyrnphs are also said to have reared him. 
When lie had grown up, Hera drove him mad, m 
which state he wandered about through various 
t parts of the earth He first went to Egypt, 
i where he was hospitably received by king Proteus. 
He thence proceeded through Syria, where he 
I flayed Damascus alive, for opposing the introduction 
1 of the vine lie then traversed all Asia, teaching 
the inhabitants of the different countries of Asia 
the cultivation of the vine, and introducing among 
them the elements of civilization. The most fa- 
mous p.ut of his wanderings in Asia is his expedi- 
tion to India, which is said to have lasted several 
years On his return to Europe, he passed through 
Thiace, but was ill leceived by Lycurgus, king of 
the Edones, and leaped into the sea to seek refuge 
with Thetis, whom he afterwards rewarded for her 
kind reception with a golden urn, a present of He- 
phaestus All the host of Bacchantic women and 
Satjrs, who had accompanied him, were taken pri- 
soners by Lycurgus, but the women were soon set 
fiee again. The country of the Edones thereupon 
ceased to bear fruit, and Lycurgus became mad 
and killed his own son, whom lie mistook for a 
vine. After this his madness ceased, but the 
country still remained barren, and Dionysus de- 
clared that it would remain so till Lycurgus died. 
The Edones, m despair, took their king and put 
him m chains, and Dionysus had him tom to 
pieces by horses. He then returned to Thebes, 
where he compelled the women to quit their houses, 
and to celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Cithaeron, 
or Parnassus. Pcntbeus, who then ruled at 
Thebes, endeavoured to check the riotous proceed- 
ings, and went out to the mountains to seek the 
Bacchic women ; but his own mother, Agave, in 
her Bacchic fury, mistook him for an animal, and 
tore him to pieces. Dionysus next went to Argos, 
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where the people first refused to acknowledge him, 
but after punishing the women with frenzy, he was 
recognised as a god and temples were erected to him. 
His last feat was performed on a voyage from 
Icaria to Naxos. He hired a ship which belonged 
to Tyrrhenian pirates ; but the men, instead of 
landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia to sell 
him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed 
the mast and oars into serpents, and himself 
into a lion ; ivy grew around the vessel, and 
the sound of flutes was heard on every side ; 
the sailors were seized with madness, leaped into 
the sea, and were metamorphosed into dolphins. 
After lie had thus gradually established his divine 
nature throughout the world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose with 
her into Olympus. — Various mythological beings 
are described as the offspring of Dionysus ; but 
among the women, both mortal and immortal, who 
won his love, none is more famous m ancient story 
than Ariadne. [Ariadne.] The extraordinary 
mixture of traditions respecting the history of 
Dionysus seems evidently to have arisen from the 
traditions of different times and countries, referring 
to analogous divinities, and transfericd to the Greek 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus was no part 
of the original religion of Greece, and Ins mystic 
worship is comparatively of late origin In Horn er 
he does not appear as one of the great divinities, 
and the story of his birth by Zeus and the Bacchic 
oigies are not alluded to in any way Dionysus is 
there simply described as the god who teaches man 
the preparation of wine, whence he is called the 
“drunken god” (fJ.aiv6fievos), and the sober king 
Lycurgus will not, for this reason, tolerate him 
in his kingdom. (Horn. 11. vi. 132, Od. xvm. 
406, comp. xi. 325.) As the cultivation of the 
vine spread in Greece, the worship of Dionysus 
likewise spread further ; the mystic worship ay as j 
developed by the Oiphici, though it probably ori- i 
gmated in the transfer of Phrygian and Lydian 
modes of worship to that of Dionysus. After the time 
of Alexander's expedition to India, the celebration 
of the Bacchic festivals assumed inoie and more their 
wild and dissolute character. — As far as the nature 
and origin of the god Dionysus is concerned, he 
appears m all traditions as the representative of the 
productive, overflowing, and intoxicating power of 
nature, which carries man awav from his usual 
quiet and sober mode of living. Wine is the most 
natural and appropriate symbol of that power, and 
it is therefore called “the fiuit of Dionysus.” 
Dionysus is, therefore, the god of wme, the in- 
ventor and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of 
joy, and the disperser of grief and sorrow. As the 
god of wine, he is also both an inspired and an 
inspiring god, that is, a god who has the power of 
revealing the future to man by oracles. Thus, it 
is said, that he had as great a share m the 
Delphic oracle as Apollo, and he himself had an 
oracle in Thrace. Now, as prophetic power is 
always combined with the healing art, Dionysus 
is, like Apollo, called larpds, or vytar^s, and is 
hence invoked as a Sebs <rwT^p against raging dis- 
eases. The notion of his being the cultivator and 
protector of the vine was easily extended to that 
of his being the protector of trees m general, w Inch 
is alludetl to in various epithets and surnames 
given him by the poets of antiquity, and he thus 
comes into close connection with Demeter. This 
character is still farther developed in the notion of 
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his being the promoter of civilization, a law-giver, 
and a lover of peace. As the Greek drama had 
grown out of the dithyrambic choruses at the fes- 
tivals of Dionysus, he was also regarded as the god 
of tragic art, and as the protector of theatres. The 
orgiastic Avorship of Dionysus seems to have been 
first established in Thrace, and to have thence 
spread southward to Mts. Helicon and Parnassus, 
to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, though some writers derived it from 
Egypt. Respecting his festivals and the mode of 
their celebration, and especially the introduction 
and suppression of his worship at Rome, see Diet . 
of Ant . art. Dionysta. — In the earliest times the 
Graces or Charites were the companions of Diony- 
sus This circumstance points out the great change 
which took place in the course of time in the mode 
of his worship, for afterwards we find him accom- 
panied in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
Avomen, called Lcnac, Maenadcs, Thyiades, Mimal- 
lones, Clodones, Bassarae or Bassandes, all of 
whom are represented m works of art as raging 
with madness or enthusiasm, in vehement motions, 
their heads throAvn backwards, with dishevelled 
hair, and carrying m their hands thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined with ivy, and headed with pme-cones), 
cj mbals, swords, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, satyrs, 
centaurs, and other bomgs of a like kind, are also 
the constant companions of the god. — The temples 
and statues of Dionysus were very numerous in the 
ancient Avorld. The animal most commcnly sacri- 
ficed to him was the ram. Among the things sacred 
to him, avo may notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and 
asphodel ; the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, 
and ass , hut he hated the sight ol an owl. In 
later works of art he appears m 4 different forms : 
1. As an infant handed over by Hermes to his 
nurses, or fondled and played with by satyrs and 
Bacchae. 2 As a manly god with a beard, com- 
monly called the Indian Bacchus. He tlieie ap- 
pears in the character of a Avise and dignified 
Oriental monarch ; his beard is long and soft, and 
his Lydian robes (fiaaadpa) are long and richly 
folded. 3. The youthful or so-called Theban Bac- 
chus Avas earned to ideal beauty b's Piaxiteles. The 
form ol his body is manly and with strong outlmes, 
but still approaches to the female fonn by its soft- 
ness and loundness. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is languid, and shows a kind of dreamy 
longing , the head, with a diadem, or a wreath of 
vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one side ; his atti- 
tude is easy, like that of a man who is absorbed m 
sweet thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. He is 
often seen leaning on his companions, or riding on 
a panther, ass, tiger, or lion. The finest statue of 
this kind is m the villa Ludovisi. 4. Bacchus with 
horns, either those of a ram or of a bull. This re- 
presentation occurs chiefly on coins, but neAer m 
statues 

Dioph&nes (Ato<f>drns). 1. Of Mytilene, a dis- 
tinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Rome, where 
he instructed Tib. Gracchus, and became his inti- 
mate fnend. After the murder of Giacchus, Dio- 
phanes was also put to death.— 2. Of Nicaea, in 
Bithynu, m the 1st century b. c., abridged the 
agricultural work of Cassius Dionysius for the use 
of king Deiotarus. 

Diophantus (A i6<f>avros). 1. An Attic orator 
and contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom he 
opposed the Macedonian party, ■<*■2. Of Alexan- 
dria, the only Greek writer on Algebra. His period 
Q 2 
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is unknown ; but he probably ought not to be placed 
before the end of the 5th century of our era. He 
wrote Arithmetica, in 13 books, of which only 6 
are extant,' and l "book, Dc Multanguhs Numens, 
on polygonal numbers. These books contain a 
system of reasoning on numbers by the aid of ge- 
neral symbols, and with some use of symbols of 
operation ; so that, though the demonstrations are 
very much conducted in words at length, and 
arranged so as to remind us of Euclid, there is no 
question that the work is algebraical : not a trea- 
tise on algebi at, but an algebraical treatise on the 
relations of integer numbers, and on the solution 
of equations of more than one variable m integers. 
Editions by Bachet de Meziriac, Pans, 1621, fol , 
and by Fermat, Toulouse, 1670, fol. 

Diopithes (Aione idrjs). 1 A half*fanatic, half- 
lmpostor, who made at Athens an apparently 
thriving trade of oracles: he was much satirised 
by the comic poets. — 2. An Athenian general, 
father of the poet Menander, was sent out to the 
Thracian Chersonesus about b c. 344, at the head 
of a body of Athenian settlers or K\rjpovxoi. In 
the Chersonese he became involved in disputes 
with the Cardians, who were supported by Philip. 
The latter sent a letter of remonstrance to Athens, 
and Diopithes was arraigned by the Macedonian 
party, but was defended by Demosthenes m the , 
oration, still extant, on the Chersonese, B. c 341, | 
in consequence of which he was permitted to retain 
his command. 

Dioscorldis Insula (Aioff/coplSov yrjoos • Soco- 
tra ), an island off the S. coast of Arabia, near the 
promontory Syagrus. The island itself was marshy 
and unproductive, but it was a great commercial 
emporium ; and the N. part of the island was in- 
habited by Arabian, Egyptian, and Greek mer- 
chants. 

DioscSrfdes ( Aiocncopitiris ). 1 A disciple of 

Isocrates, and a Greek grammarian, wrote upon 
Homer. —2. The author of 39 epigrams m the 
Greek Anthology, seems to have lived in Eg\pt 
about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes — 3. Peda- 
cius or Pedanius, of Anazarba m Cilicia, a Greek 
physician, probably lived in the 2nd century of 
the Christian era. He has left behind him a 
Treatise on Materia Medica (ITcpl "TA77S ’Ia-rpi- 
k9}s ), in 5 books, a work of great labour and re- 
search, and which for many ages was received as a 
standard production. It consists of a description 
of all the articles then used m medicine, with an 
account of their supposed virtues. The other works 
extant under the name of Dioscorides are probably 
spurious The best edition is by Sprengel, Lips. 
1829, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo.— 4. Surnamed Phacas 
on account of the moles or freckles on his face, 
probably lived in the 1st century u. c 

Dioscflri ( Aio<TKovpoi\ that is, sons of Zeus, the 
well-known heroes, Castor (K darup) and Pollux or 
Polydeuces (noAvfcfaijs). The two brothers were 
sometimes called Castores by the Romans. — Ac- 
cording to Homer they were the sons of Leda and 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon, and consequently 
brothers of Helen. Hence they are often called by 
the patronymic Tynd&ridae. Castor was famous 
for his skill in taming and managing horses, and 
Pollux for his skill in boxing. Both had disap- 
peared from the earth before the Gieeks went 
gainst Troy. Although they were buried, says 
Homer, yet they came to life every other day, and 
they enjoyed honours like those of the gods. — 
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According to other traditions both were the son» 
of Zeus and Leda, and were bom at the same time 
with their sister Helen out of an egg. [Leda.] 
According to others again, Pollux and Helen only 
were children of Zeus, and Castor was the son of 
Tyndareus. Hence, Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and death like every 
other mortal. They were born, according to dif- 
ferent traditions, at different places, such as Amy- 
clae, mount Taygetus, tho island of Pephnos or 
Thalamae. — The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is 
marked by 3 great events. 1. Their expedition 
against Athens . Theseus had carried off their sister 
Helen from Sparta, and kept her m confinement at 
Aphidnae, under the superintendence of his mother 
Aethia. While Theseus was absent from Attica, 
the Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city. Academus revealed to 
them that Helen was kept at Aphidnae ; the 
Dioscuri took the place by assault, carried away 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra their prisoner. 
2. Then part in the expedition of the Argonauts, as 
they had before taken part 111 the Calydonian hunt. 
During the vov age of the Argonauts, it once hap- 
pened that when the heroes were detained by a 
vehement storm, and Orpheus prayed to the Samo- 
thracian gods, the storm suddenly subsided, and 
stais appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri. On 
their arrival in the country of the Bcbryces, Pollux 
fought against Amyous, the gigantic son of Posei- 
don, and conquered him. During the Argonautic 
expedition they founded the town of Dioscunas. 
3 Their battle with the sons of Aphareus. Once the 
Dioscuri, in conjunction with Idas and Lynceus, 
the sons of Aphareus, had earned away a herd of 
oxen from Arcadia. Idas appropriated the herd 
to himself, and drove it to Ins home 111 Messene. 
The Dioscuri then invaded Messene, drove away 
the cattle of which they had been deprived, and 
much more in addition. Hence arose a war be- 
tween the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
which was carried on in Messene or Laconia. 
Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands of Idas, but 
Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a 
flash of lightning. Pollux then letumed to his 
brother, whom he found breathing his last, and he 
prayed to Zeus to be permitted to die with him. 
Zeus gave him the option, either to live as his 
immortal son m Olympus, or to share his brother’s 
fate, and to live alternately one day under the 
earth, and tho other m the heavenly abodes of the 
gods. According to a different form of the story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini. — 
These heroic youths received divine honours at 
bparta. Their worship spread from Peloponnesus 
over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. Their principal 
characteristic was that of &eol ctar ijpes, that is* 
mighty helpers of man, whence they were some- 
times called Hratces or dua/cres. They were wor- 
shipped more especially as the protectors of travel- 
lers by sea, for Poseidon had rewarded their 
brotherly love by giving them power over winds 
and waves, that they might assist the ship- 
wrecked. {F retires Helena e, lucida sidcra , Hor. 
Cartn i. 3.) Whenever they appeared they were 
seen riding on magnificent white steed^ They 
were regarded as presidents of the public games. 
They were further believed to have invented the 
war-dance and warlike music, and poets and bards 
were favoured by them. Owing to their warlike 
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character, it was customary at Sparta for the 2 
kings, whenever they went to war, to be accom- 
panied by symbolic representations of the Dioscuri 
(86itapa)' Respecting their festivals, see Did. of 
Ant ., arts. Anaceta , Dtoscuria. Their usual repre- 
sentation m works of art is that of 2 youthful 
horsemen with egg-shaped helmets, crowned with 
stars, and with spears m their hands. — At Home, 
the worship of the Dioscuri was introduced at an 
early time. They were believed to have assisted 
the Romans against the Latins in the battle of 
Lake Regillus; and the dictator, A. Postumms 
Albums, during the battle vowed a temple to them. 
It was erected in the Forum, on the spot where 
they had been seen alter the battle, opposite the 
temple of Vesta. It was consecrated on the 15th 
of July, the anniversary of the battle of Regillus 
The equites regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons. 
From the jear b. c. 305, the equites went every 
year, on the 15th of July, m a magnificent pro- 
cession on horseback, from the temple of Mais 
through the mam streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the ancient temple of the Dioscuri. 

Diosciirias (A lacntovpids : Aio(ncovpievs . IsLu- 
ria or Isgaur ), an important town m Colchis on 
the river Anthemus, N. W. of the Phasis, founded 
by the Milesians, was a gieat emporium for all the 
surrounding people: under the Romans it was called 
Sebastopolis. 

Dios-Hieron (Aibs 'lepbu : AioauplTTjs), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, between Lcbedus 
and Colophon. 

Diospolis (Ai6<rno\i ? : AtomroXiTrjs). 1. D. 
Magna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
[Thebae.J— 2. D, Parva, called by Plmy Jovis 
Oppidum, the capital of the Nomos Diospolitcs in 
Upper Egypt. — « 3. A town m Lower Egypt in the 
Delta near Mendcs, in the midst of marshes.— 

4. (Ladd, Lydd), the name given by the Greek and 
Roman writers to the Lydda of the Scriptures. — 

5. A town m Pontus, originally called Cabira. 

Dio vis, an ancient Italian (Umbrian) name of 

Jupiter. 

Diphllus (A l<pi\os), one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the new comedy and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a native 
of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 100 plays. 
Though, m point of time, Diphllus belonged to the 
new comedy, his poetry seems to have had 11101 e 
of the character of the middle. This is shown, 
among other indications, by the fiequency with 
which he chose mythological subjects for his plays, 
and by his bringing on the stage the poets Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax, and Sappho. The Roman comic 
poets borrowed largely from Diphllus. The Ca&tna 
of Plautus is a translation of his K Kypov/icj/oi. 
His HvvaTroOprKTKOVTes was translated by Plautus 
in the lost play of the Commonentes , and was 
partly followed by Terence in his Adeiphi . The 
Rudens of Plautus is also a translation of a play of 
Diphllus, but the title of the Greek play is not 
known. 

Dipoexms and Scyllig (AIttolvos kclI 2ku'a- 
A«), very ancient Greek statuaries, who aie always 
mentioned together, flourished about b. c. 560. 
They were natives of Crete, whence they went to 
Sicyon, which was for a long time the chief seat 
of Grecian art. Their disciples were Tectaeus 
and Angelion, Learchus of Rhegium, Doryclidas 
and his brother Medon, Dontas, and Theocles, 
who were all 4 Lacedaemonians. Dipoenus and 


Scyllis are sometimes called sons of Daedalus, by 
which we aie only to understand that they be- 
longed to the Daedalian style of art. [Daedalus.] 
Dirae, a name of the Funae. [Eumenides.] 

Dirce (Alpnri), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lycus. Her story is related under Amphion. 

Dirphys (Ai(pvs\ a mountain m Euboea. 

Dis, contracted from Dives, a name sometimes 
given to Pluto, and hence also to the lower world. 

Dlum (A iov: A levs, Aiacrrijs). 1. An impor- 
tant town m Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf, so 
called after a temple of Zeus. Here were placed 
the equestrian statues by Lysippus of the Macedo- 
nians who had fallen at the battle of the Granlcus 
— 2. A town 111 Chalcidice in Macedonia, on the 
Strymomc gulf — 3. A town in Euboea, not far 
from the promontory Cenacum. 

Divico, the leader of the Helvetians 111 the war 
against L. Cassius in B. c. 107, was at the head of 
the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, nearly 50 years 
later, b c. 58, when he was preparing to attack 
the Helvetians. 

Divitiacus, an Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnoiix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnonx in. 
11 c. 58. In the same year lie took the most pro- 
minent part among the Gallic chiefs m requesting 
Caesar’s aid against Anovistus ; he had some time 
before gone even to Rome to a8k the senate for 
their mterfeience, but without success. During 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero. 

Divodurum (Metz), subsequently Mediomatrici, 
and still later Metis or Mettis, the capital of the 
Mediomatrici m Gallia Belgica. 

Divona. [Cadurci.] 

Diyllus (AivWos), an Athenian, who wrote a 
lustoiy of Greece and Sicily in 2G or 27 hooks, 
from the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philo- 
melus. The exact period at which he flourished 
cannot be ascertained, but he belongs to the age of 
the Ptolemies. 

Doberus (A iSrjpos), a town in Paeonia m Ma- 
cedonia, E. of the river Echedorus. 

Docinria or Docimeum (A oKiyia, A okI(xuov: 
AoKifxfvs , A oKi/xrjvSs), a town m Phrygia, not far 
from Synnada : 111 its neighbouihood were cele- 
brated marble quarries. 

Ddddna (AwSc vvrj), the most ancient oracle m 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, and probably at 
the S. E. extiemity of the lake of Joanmna near 
Kastntza. It was founded by the Pelasgians, and 
was dedicated to Zeus. The responses of the ora- 
cle were given from lofty oaks or beech trees, pro- 
bably from a grove consisting of these trees. The 
will of the god was declared by the wind rustling 
through the trees ; and in order to render the 
sounds more distinct, brazen vessels were suspended 
on the branches of the trees, which being set in 
motion by the wind came in contact with one an- 
other. These sounds were m early times interpreted 
by men, hut afterwards, when the worship of Dione 
became connected with that of Zeus, by 2 or 3 
aged women, who were called TreAstoSes or veAcuai, 
because pigeons were said to have brought the 
command to found the oracle. There were, how- 
ever, also priests, called Selli or Helli, who had the 
management of the temple. The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in historical times than m the 
heroic age. It was chiefly consulted by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acamanians, and 

n <1 
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Epirote, and by those who would not go to Delphi 
on account of its partiality for the Dorians. In 

B. c. 21$, the temple was destroyed by the Aeto- 
lians, and the sacred oaks cut down. But the town 
continued to exist, and we hear of a bishop of Do- 
dona in the council of Ephesus. 

Ddi&beUa, Comfillns. 1. P., consul b. c. 283, 
conquered the Senones —2. Ca., curuie aedile 185, 
in which year he and his colleague, Sex. Julius 
Caesar, had the Hecyra of Terence performed at 
the festival of the Megalesia. In 159 he was con- 
sul.— *3. Cn., a partizan of Sulla, by whom he 
was made consul, 81. He afterwards received 
Macedonia for his province. In 77 he was ac- 
cused by the young Julius Caesar of having been 
guilty of extortion in his province, but he was 
acquitted.— 4 Cn., praetor urbanus 81, when the 
cause of P. Quintius was tried: Cicero charges 
him with having acted on that occasion unjustly. 
The year after he had Cilicia for his province ; 

C. Malleolus was his quaestor, and the notorious 
Verres his legate. Dolabella not only tolerated the 
extortions and robberies committed by them, but 
shared m their booty. On his return to Home, 
Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius Scaums of 

^extortion in his province, and on that occasion 
Verres deserted his accomplice and furnished the 
accuser with all the necessary information. Dola- 
bella was condemned, and went into exile.— 
5. P , the son-in-law of Cicero, whose daughter 
Tullia he married after divorcing his wife Fabia, 
51. He was one of the moat profligate men of his 
age, and his conduct caused Cicero great uneasi- 
ness. On the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined Caesar and fought on his side at the battle 
of Pharsaha (48), in Africa (46), and in Spain 
(45). Caesar raised him to the consulship m 44, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Antony. After 
the murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined the 
assassins of his benefactor ; but when Antony gave 
him the province of Syria, with the command 
against the Parthians, all his republican enthu- 
siasm disappeared at once. On his way to his 
province he plundered the cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he murdered Trebomus, 
who had been appointed by the senate proconsul 
of Asia. When his proceedings became known at 
Rome, he was declared a public enemy ; and Cas- 
sius, who had received Syria from the senate, 
marched against him. Dolabella threw himself 
into LaodicSa, which was besieged by Cassius, 
who at length succeeded in taking it. Dolabella, 
in order not to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
ordered one of his soldiers to kill him, 43. 

£olich$ (AoXt'xn). 1 The ancient name of the 
island Icarus.— 2. A town in Thessaly on the W. 
slope of Olympus. — 8. A town m Commagene, 
between Zeugma and Germamcia, also called Doh- 
chene, celebrated for the worship of Jupiter. — 4. 
Or Duhchmm. [Echinades.] 

Dolichiste (A okixicrri} s Kakava ), an island off 
the coast of Lycia, opposite the promontory Chi- 
maera. 

# DoliBnes (A n\lovss\ a Pelasgic people in My- 
*ia, who dwelt between the rivers Aesepus and 
Rhyndacus, and in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, 
which was called after them Dolioms, 

DBlBn (a 4\«y), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
j ?5. ecian cam P> was token prisoner by Ulysses 
and Diomedes, compelled to give intelligence re- I 
aoecting the Troians. and then slain bv Diomedes, j 
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The 10th book of the Iliad was therefore called 
Ao\c&v*ia or A o\<vyo<povla. 

Dolonci (A 6KoyKot) 9 a Thracian people in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 

DolBpes (AdAo7rrj), a powerful people in Thes- 
saly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought before Troy. 
(Horn. II. ix. 484.) At a later time they dwelt at 
the foot of Mt. P indus ; and their country, called 
Dolopia (AoAoir/a), was reckoned part of Epirus. 

Domitla. 1. Sister of Cn. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus [Ahenobarbus, No. 10], and consequently 
an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was the wife 
of Crispus Passicmis, and was murdered in her old 
age by Nero, who wished to get possession of her 
property —2. Lepida, sister of the preceding, 
wife of M. Valerius Messala Barbatus, and mother 
of Messalina, was put to death by Claudius at the 
instigation of Agrippina.— 3. Longlna, daughter 
of Domitius Coibulo, was first married to L. Lamia 
Acmilianus, and afterwards to the emperor Domi- 
tian. In consequence of her adulterous intercourse 
with Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was privy 
to Domitian ’s murder. 

Domitla Gens, plebeian, was divided into the 
2 illustrious families of Ahenobarbus and Cal- 
vinus. 

Domitianus, or with his full name T. Flavius 
Donutianus Augustus, Roman emperor a. d. 81 
— 96, was the younger son of Vespasian, and was 
bom at Rome, a d. 51. When Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions m the E. (69), 
Domitian, who was then at Rome, narrowly escaped 
being murdered by Vitellius, and concealed himself 
until the victory of his father’s party was decided. 
Alter the fall of Vitellius, Domitian was proclaimed 
Caesar, and obtained the government of the city 
till the return of his father. In this short time 
he gave full proofs of his sanguinary and licentious 
temper Vespasian entrusted Domitian with no 
public affans, and during the 10 years of his reign 
(6.9 — 79), Domitian lived as a private person on 
an estate near the Alban Mount, surrounded by a 
number of couitezans, and devoting a great part of 
his time to the composition of poetry and the reci- 
tation of his productions. During the reign of his 
brother Titus (79-81), he was also not allowed to 
take any part m public affairs. On the death of Titus 
(81 ), which was m all probability the work of Do- 
mitian, he was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. 
During the first few years of his reign he kept a 
strict superintendence over the governors of pro- 
vinces, enacted several useful laws, endeavoured to 
correct the licentious conduct of the higher classes ; 
and though he indulged himself in strange passions, 
his government was much better than bad been 
expected. But his conduct was soon changed for 
the worse. His wars were mostly unfortunate ; 
and his want of success both wounded his vanity 
and excited his fears, and thus led him to delight 
m the misfortunes and sufferings of others. In 83 
he undertook an expedition against the Chatti, 
which was attended with no result, though on his 
return to Rome in the following year, he celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. In 

85 Agricola, whose success and merits excited his 
jealousy, was recalled to Rome. [Agricola. 3 From 

86 to 90 he had to carry on war with Decebalus and 
the Dacians, who defeated the Roman armies, and 
at length compelled Domitian to purchase peace on 
very humiliating terms. [Dbcbbalus.] It was 
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after the Dacian war especially, that he gave full 
sway to his cruelty and tyranny. No man of dis- 
tinction was safe, unless he would degrade him- 
self to flatter the tyrant. The silent fear which 
prevailed in Rome and Italy during the latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly but energeti- 
cally described by Tacitus in the introduction to 
his Life of Agricola, and his vices and tyranny are 
exposed m the strongest colours by the withering 
satire of Juvenal. All the philosophers who lived 
at Rome were expelled. Christian writers attri- 
bute to him a persecution of the Christians like- 
wise, but there is some doubt upon the matter, 
and the belief seems to have aiisen from the strict- 
ness with which he exacted the tribute from the 
Jews, and which may have caused much suffering 
to the Christians also. Many conspiracies had been 
formed against his life, and at length 3 officers of 
his court, assisted by Domitia, the emperor’s wife, 
had him murdered by Stephanus, a fteedman, on 
the 18 th of September, 96. 

Domitilla, JFlavia, the first wife of Vespasian, 
and mothei of Titus, Domitian, and Domitilla. 

Domitius Afer. [A feu ] 

Bomitius Corbulo. [Corbulo.] 

Domitius Marius. [Marsus.] 

Domitius Ulpianus. [Ul pi an us.] 

Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was born of humble 
parents, and married the emperor Septinnus Sev e- 
rus, when he was m a private station. She was 
beautiful and profligate, but at the same tune 
gifted with strong powers of mind, and fond of 
literature and of the society of literary men. She 
had great influence over her husband, and after 
his death was entrusted by her son Caracal la with 
the administration of the most important affairs of I 
state. After the murder of C.uacalla, she was at 
first kindly treated by Macrmus ; but having in- 
curred the suspicions of Macrmus, and being com- 
manded to quit Antioch, she put an end to Iter 
own life by voluntary starvation, a. d. 217. 

Donatus. 1. A celebrated grammarian, who 
taught at Rome m the middle of the 4th century, 
and was the preceptor of Saint Jerome. His. most 
famous work is a system of Latin Grammar, which 
has formed the groundwork of most elementary 
treatises upon the same subject, from his own time 
to the present day. It has been usually published 
in the form of 2 separate tracts : 1. Ars s. Eddio 
Pnma , de Uteris , syllabis, pedibus, ct touts , 2. EdiLio 
Secunda , de octo partibus oratioms; to which arc 
commonly annexed De barbansmo , De sofoecismo , 
De cetens vitus ; De metaplasmo ; De schematibm , 
De tropis ; but in the recent edition of Lmdemann 
(in Corpus Gramm . Latin. Lips. 1831) these are 
all combined under one general title, Donati Ars 
Grammatica tnbus hbris comprehensa. We also 
possess introductions (enarrattones) and scholia, by 
Donatus, to 5 out of the 6 plays of Terence, those to 
the Heautontimorumenos having been lost They are 
attached to all complete editions of Terence. — 2. 
Tiberius Claudius, the author of a life of Virgil 
in 25 chapters, prefixed to many editions of Virgil 
Nothing is known with regard to this Donatus ; 
but it has been conjectured that some grammarian, 
who flourished about the commencement of the 
J>th century, may have drawn up a biography 
which formed the groundwork of the piece we now 
possess. 

Doaftsa or Donflsia (A ovovtrla • A ovomm • 
Steima\ one of the smaller Sporades in the Aegean 
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so a, S. of Naxos, subject to the Rhodians in early 
times. It produced green marble, whence Virgil 
( Aen. iii. 125) calls the island viridis. Under the Ro- 
man emperors it was used as a place of banishment. 

Dora, Doras, Ddrum (r& Awpa, a tipos : A «- 
ptTijy), called Dor in the 0. T., the most southerly 
town of Phoenicia on the coast, on a kind of pe- 
ninsula at the foot of Mt. Carmel. It was an 
ancient town, formerly the residence of a Canaan- 
ltish king, and afterwards belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh. Under the Seleucidae it was a 
strong fortress, and was included in Coele-Syria. 
It subsequently fell into decay, but was restored 
and again made a fortified place by the Roman 
general Gabmius. 

DorTeus (Awpierfs). 1. Eldest son 'of Anaxan- 
dndes, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was how- 
ever bom after the son of the second marriage, 
Cleomenea, and therefore excluded from the imme- 
diate succession. [ Anaxandrides ] On the 
accession of Clcomenes to the throne, Doneus left 
Sparta to establish for himself a kingdom else- 
where. lie led his colony first to Libya ; but 
duven away thence, he passed over to Eryx m 
Sicily, wheie he fell m a battle with the Egcs- 
taeans and Carthaginians, about 3 c. 508..— 
2 Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Diagoras], was 
celebrated for his victories m all the great Grecian 
games. He settled in Thum, and from this place, 
after the defe.it of the Athenians at Syracuse, he led 
30 galleys to the aid of the Spartan cause m Greece, 
n. c 412 He continued to take an active part in 
the war till 407, when he was captured by the 
Athenians , but the people, m admiration of his 
athletic size and noble beauty, dismissed him with- 
out so much as exacting a ransom. He is said at 
a later time to have been put to death by the 
Spartans. 

Doris (Acupfs). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother of 
the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes use the 
name of this divinity for the sea itself. (Virg. 
Eclog . x. 5.) — 2. One of the Nereides, daughter 
of the preceding. 

Ddris (A apis). 1. A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called DrySpis (Apeo- 
wh), was bounded by Thessaly on the N., by 
Actolia on the W., by Locns on the S., and by 
Phocis on the E. It contained 4 towns, Bourn, 
Citinium, Erineus, and Pmdus, which formed the 
Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attained 
any consequence, and in the time of the Romans 
were in rains ; but the country is of importance as 
the home of the Dorians (A wpius: Dores), one of 
the great Hellenic races, who claimed descent from 
the mythical Dorus. [Dor us.] The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. Herodotus 
relates (i. 56), that they first inhabited Phthiotis 
m the time of Deucalion ; that next, under Dorus, 
th ( 'y inhabited Histiaeotis at the foot of Ossa and 
Olympus ; that, expelled from thence by the Cad- 
means, they settled on Mt. Pmdus ; and that they 
subsequently took up their abode in Dryopis, after- 
wards called Doris. Their 5th and last migration 
w r ns to Peloponnesus, which they conquered, ac- 
coidmg to tradition, 80 years after the Trojan war. 
Tt was related that Aegimms, the king of the 
Dorians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Hercules ; that 
the children of Hercules hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from Pelopon- 
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nesus; and that it was to restore them to their 
rights that the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus. Ac- 
cordingljy the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians is usually called the Return of the Hera- 
clidae. See Heraclidae. — The Dorians were 
divided into 3 tribes : the Ilyllcis ('TAAe?s), Pam- 
phyh (UdjU(pv\oi), and Dymanes (Avpaves). The 
first derived their name from Hyllus, son of Her- 
cules, the two last from Pamphylus and Dymas, 
sons of Aegimius. The Donans were the ruling 
class throughout Peloponnesus ; the old inhabitants 
were reduced to sla\ ery, or became subjects of the 
Donans under the name of Penoeci (Jlcp(outoi). 
(Diet, of Antiq, art. Penoeci .) — 2. A district in 
Asia Minor consisting of the Dorian settlements 
on the coast of Cana and the neighbouring islands 
6 of these towns formed a league, called the Do- 
rian hexapolis, consisting of Lmdus, Ialysus, and 
Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island Cos, 
and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 
There were also other Dorian settlements m the 
neighbourhood, but they were never admitted to 
the league. The members of the hexapolis were 
accustomed to celebrate a festival with games on 
the Tnopian promontory near Cnidus, m honour of 
the Tnopian Apollo; the prizes in those games 
were brazen tripods, winch the victors had to de- 
dicate in the temple of Apollo ; and Halicarnassus 
was struck out of the league, because one of her 
citizens carried the tripod to his own house instead 
of leaving it in the temple. The hexapolis thus 
became a pentapolis. 

Doriscus (A oplonos), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Ilebrus, m the midst of an extensive 
plain of the same name, where Xerxes rev lowed 
his vast forces. 

Dor so, C. Fablus, greatly distinguished himself 
when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, b c 
390. The Fabian gens was accustomed to cele- 
brate a sacrifice at a fixed time on the Quinnal 
hill, and accordingly, at the appointed tune, C. 
Dorso, who was then a young man, descended 
from the Capitol, carrying the sacred things in Ins 
hands, passed m safety through the enemy’s posts, 
and, after performing the sacrifice, returned in 
safety to the Capitol. 

DorU8 (A wpos), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen, 
the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus and 
Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, and a 
brother of Laodocus and Polypoetes. 

Dorylaeum (AopvKaiou ; A opvhaws • Pski- 
Shehr ), a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the river 
Thymbna, with warm baths which are used at the 
present day ; important under the Romans as the 
place from which the roads diverged to Pessinus, 
Iconium, and Apamea. 

Dosi&das (AwtridHas), of Rhodes, the author of 
2 poems in the Greek Anthology, the verses of 
which are so arranged that each poem presents the 
profile of an altar. 

DosXtheus (AwcrMfoj), surnamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about a d. 
207. He has left behind him a work entitled 
'EpfirivtvfMTa, of which the 1st and 2nd books 
contain a Greek grammar written in Latin, and 
Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek glossaries. The 
third book, which is the most important, contains 
translations from Latin authors into Greek, and 
***** vers&i and has been published separately by i 
RfickinoL Bonn. 18H*2. 
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Dossexmua FabXas, or Dorsennas, an ancient 
Latin comic dramatist, censured by Horace (Ep. ii. 
1. 173) on account of the exaggerated buffoonery 
of his characters. It appears that the name Dos- 
sennus (like that of Macehm) was appropriated to 
one of the standard characters m the Atellane 
forces. Hence some have supposed that Dossennus 
m Horace is not the name of a real person. 

DStlum (Ac6ti ov • AcmetJs), a town and plain 
in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on the lake Bobeis. 

Drabescus (A pdg-no-icos, also A pd€ uncos), a town 
in the district Edonis m Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

Dracanon (A pauapor), a town and promontory 
m the island leans. 

Dracon (Apdtcwp), the author of the first written 
code of laws at Athens, which were called frftrpol, 
as distinguished fiom the v6poi of Solon. In this 
code he affixed the penalty of death to almost all 
ciimes — to petty thefts, for instance, as well as to 
sacrilege and murder — which gave occasion to the 
remark that his laws were written not m ink, but 
m blood. We are told that be himself defended 
this extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer pu- 
nishment for great ones. His legislation is placed 
in b c. 621. After the legislation of Solon (594), 
most of the laws of Dracon fell into disuse ; but 
some of them were still in force at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, as for instance the law which 
peimitted the injured husband to slay the adulterer, 
if taken m the act. We arc told that Dracon died 
at Aegina, being smothered by the number of hats 
and cloaks showered upon him as a popular mark 
of honour m the theatre. 

Drangiana (Apayyiavi) : Sedjest&n ), a part of 
Anana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Carmarna, Ara- 
chosia, and Ana. It sometimes formed a separate 
satrapy, but vv as more usually united to the sa- 
trapies either of Arachosia or of Gedrosia, or of 
Aria. The chief product of the country was tin ; 
the chief river was the Erymanthus or Erymandrus 
( Hxlmend or Hmdmend). In the N. of the country 
dwelt the Drangae (Apdyyai), a warlike people, 
from whom the province derived its name : their 
capital was Prophthasia. The Zarangae, Sarangae, 
or Darandae, who me also mentioned as inhabitants 
of the country, are piobably only other forms of 
the name Drangae. The Anaspae inhabited the 
S. part of the province. [Ariaspae ] 

Draudacum (. Daidasso ), a fortress of the Pe- 
ncstae in Greek Illyria. 

Dravus (Drave), a tnbutary of the Danube, rises 
in the None Alps near Aguntum, flows through 
Noncum and Pannonia; and, after receiving the 
Murius ( Muhr ), falls into the Danube E. of Mursa 
( Esseck ). 

DrScaxmm (A pinavov), a promontoiy on the 
W. side of the island Cos. 

Drepanlus, Latinus Pac&tus, a friend of Au- 
sonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, deli- 
vered a panegyric on the emperor Theodosius, 
A D. 391, after the victory of the latter over Maxi- 
mus. This panegync, which is extant, is the 11th 
in the collection of the Panegyna Veteies, 

Drep&num (Apenavov; Apeiravevs), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Drepana (rd Apeirava), more 
rarely Drep&ne ( Trapam ), a seaport town in the 
N. W. corner of Sicily, so called because the land 
on which it was built was in the form of a sickle. 
It was founded by the Carthaginian Ilamilcar, at 
the commencement of the 1st Pnnic Wei* and w*a 
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one of the chief naval stations of the Carthaginians. 
Under the Romans it was an important commercial 
town. It was here that Anchises died, according 
to Virgil. — 2. A promontory in Achaia. [Rhium.] 
— 3 The ancient name of Corcyra. — 4. Also 
DrSp&ne, a town in Bithynia, on the Sinus Asta- 
cenus, the birth-place of Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, in whose honour it was called 
Helenopolis, and made an important place. In 
its neighbourhood were warm medicinal baths, 
which Constantine the Great frequently used m 
the latter part of his life. 

Brepsa (Ape\f/a, also •'A Spaif/a 9 Adpaxpa, A pa\p ci- 
rca : Anderab or Jnderab ), a town m the N.E. of 
Bactnana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. 

Drilae (Apl\at), a brave people in Pontus, on 
the frontiers of Colchis, near Trapezus. 

Brilo, a river in Illyncum, flows into the 
Adriatic near Lissus. 

Bromichaetes (ApoptxalTys), a king of the 
Getae, who took Lysmiachus prisoner. [Lysima- 
chus.] 

Bromos Achilleus. [Achilleus Bromos.] 

Druentla ( Durance ), a laige and rapid river m 
Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and flows 
into the Rhone near Avcnio (Avignon). 

Druna (Drome), a small river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, uses in the Alps, and flows into the 
Rhone S. of Valencia ( Valence). 

Brasilia. 1. Livia, mother of the emperor Ti- 
berius and wife of Augustus. [Livia J— 2 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, married 
1st to L. Cassius Longinus, and aftei wards to 
M. Acmilius Lepidus ; but she lived in incestuous 
intercourse with her brother Caligula, whose pas- 
sion for her exceeded all bounds. On her death, 
in a. D. .‘18, he commanded that she should he 
worshipped, by the name Panthea, with the same 
honours as Venus. — 3. Daughter of Herodes 
Agrippa I., king of the Jews, married 1st Azizus, 
king of Emesa, whom she divorced, and 2ndly 
Felix, the piocuiator of Judaea She was present 
with her husband when St. Paul preached before 
Felix m a d 60. 

Brusus, the name of a distinguished family of 
the Livia gens. It is said that one of the Livn 
acquired the cognomen Drusus for himself and his 
descendants by having slam in close combat one 
Drausus, a Gallic chieftain ; but this statement 
deserves little credit.— -1. M. Livius Brusus, 
tribune of the plebs with C. Gracchus, u. c. 122. 
He was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, 
and aftei putting his veto upon the laws pro- 
posed by Gracchus, he brought forward almost 
the very same measures, in order to gam popu- 
larity for the senate, and to impress the people 
with the belief that the optimates were their best 
friends. The success of this system earned for 
him the designation patronus senalus Drusus was 
consul 112, obtained Macedonia as his province, 
and conquered the Scordisci. — 2. M. Livius Dru- 
sus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a man of 
great energy and ability. He was tribune of the 
plebs, 91, m the consulship of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus and Sex. Julius Caesar. Although, like his 
father, he belonged to the aristocratical party, he 
meditated the most extensive and organic changes 
in the Roman state. To conciliate the people he 
renewed several of the measures of the Gracchi. 
He proposed and carried laws for the distimu- 
tion of corn or for its sale at a low price, and for 
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the assignation of public land. He also gained the 
support of the Latini and the Socn by promising 
to secure for them the Roman citizenship. Thus 
strengthened, he proposed to transfer the judicia 
from the equites to the senate ; but as a compen- 
sation to the former order, lie further proposed that 
the senate, now reduced below the regular number 
of 300, should be reinforced by the introduction of 
an equal number of new members selected from the 
equites. This measure proved unsatisfactory to 
both parties. The Roman populace also were op- 
posed to the Roman franchise being given to the 
Latins and the Socu. The senate, perceiving the 
dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that all the laws 
of Drusus, being carried against the auspices, were 
null and void from the beginning. Diusus now 
began to organise a formidable conspiracy against 
the government ; but one evening as he was enter- 
ing the hall of his own house, he was stabbed and 
died a few hours afterwards. The assassin was 
never discovered, and no attempts were made to 
discover him. Caepio and Philippus were both 
suspected of having suborned the crime ; but Cicero 
attributes it to Q Vanus. The death of Drusus 
destroyed the hopes of the Socn, and was thus im- 
mediately followed by the Social War.— 3. Livius 
Drusus Claudianus, father of Livia, who was the 
mother of the emperor Tiberius. He was one of 
the gens Claudia, and was adopted by a Livius 
Diusus It was thiough this adoption that the 
Diusi became connected with the imperial family. 
The father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being proscribed 
by the conquerors, he killed himself m Ins tent. — 
4. Nero Claudius Drusus, commonly called by 
the moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish lnm 
from No 5, was the son of Tib Claudius Nero and 
Livia, and younger brother of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. He was horn m the house of Augustus 3 
months after the marriage of Livia and Augustus, 
38. Drusus, as he grew up, was more liked by 
the people than was his brother. His manners 
were affable, and his conduct without reproach. 
He married Antonia, the daughter of the triumvn, 
and his fidelity to his wife was a theme of admira- 
tion in a profligate age. He was greatly trusted 
by Augustus, who employed him in important 
offices. He carried on the war against the Ger- 
mans, and penetrated far into the interior of the 
country. In 12 he drove the Sicambn and their 
allies out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
the course of the river down to the ocean, and 
subdued the Frisians. It was apparently during 
this campaign that Drusus dug a canal ( Fossa Dru- 
siana) from the Rhine near Arnheim to the Yssel, 
near Doesberg ; and he made use of this canal to 
sail from the Rhine into the ocean. In his 2nd 
compaign (II), Drusus subdued the Usipetes, in- 
vaded the country of the Sicambri, and passed on 
through the territory of the Cherusci as far as the 
Visurgis (Weser). On his return he was attacked 
by the united forces of the Germans, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. — In his 3rd campaign 
(10), he conquered the Chatti and other German 
tribes, and then returned to Rome, where he was 
made consul for the following year. — In his 4th 
campaign (9), which he carried on as consul, he 
advanced as far as the Albis (Elbe), sweeping 
every thing before him. It is said that he had 
resolved to cross the Elbe, but was deterred by the 
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apparition of a woman of dimensions greater than 
human, who said to him in the Latin tongue, 
“ 'Whither goest thou, insatiable Drusus ? The 
Fates forbid thee to advance. Away ! The end of 
thy deeds and thy life is nigh.” On the return of 
the army to the Rhine, Drums died in consequence 
of a fracture of lus leg, which happened through a 
fall from his home. Upon receiving tidings of the 
dangerous illness of Drusus, Tiberius immediately 
crossed the Alps, and after travelling with extra- 
ordinary speed arrived in time to close the eyes of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the body to Italy : 
it was burnt in the field of Mar% and the ashes 
deposited in the tomb of Augustus — 5. Drusus 
Caesar, commonly called by modern writers Dru- 
sus Junior, was the son of the emperor Tibeiius 
by his 1st wife, Vipsama. He married Livia, the 
sister of Germamcus. After the death of Augustus, 
A. D. 14, he was sent into Pannonia to quell the 
mutiny of the legions. In 1.5 he was consul, and 
in 1 6 he was sent ldto Illyricum : he succeeded in 
fomenting dissension among the Germanic tribes, 
and destroyed the power of Maroboduus. In 21 
he was consul a 2nd time ; and in 22 he received 
the tnbuntcia potestas , , by which he was pointed 
out as the intended successor to the empire. But 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the 
empire. He seduced Livia, the wife of Drusus, 
and persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to Drusus, 
which terminated his life by a lingering disease, 
that was supposed at the time to be the conse- 
quence of intemperance, a.d. 23.-6. Drusus, 
2nd son of Germamcus and Agrippina. After the 
death of Drusus, the son ot Tiberius [No. 5], 
Drusus and his elder brother Nero became tlie 
heirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus therefore 
resolved to get rid of them both. He first engaged 
Drusus in the plots against his elder biothei, which 
ended m the banishment and death of that prince. 
[Nero.] The turn of Drusus came next He was 
accused in 30, and condemned to death as an 
enemy of the state. Tiberius kept him imprisoned 
for 3 years, and then starved him to death, 33. 

Dri&des. [Nymphae.] 

Drjras (Apvas), father of the Thracian king Ly- 
curgus, who is hence called Dryautldes. 

Drjrmaea or Drymus (A pvpata,, Apv/*6s ; a pv- 
fuetis : Baba «), a town in Phocis,a little S. of the 
Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes. 

Drymus (Apojurfs). 1. See Drymaea.— 2. A 
Strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa (A pupovvaa : Apopovcracuos ), an 
island in the Hermoean gulf, off the coast of Ionia, 
opposite Clazomenae ; given by the Romans to 
Clazomcnae. 

Drjtfpe (Apudm?), daughter of king Dryops, and 
the playmate of the Hamadryades on Mt. Oeta. 
She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gam possession 
of her, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. 
Dryope took the creature into her lap, whereupon 
the god changed himself into a serpent. The 
nymphs fled away in affright, and thus Apollo re- 
mained alone with Dryope. Soon after she married 
Andraemon, but became, by Apollo, the mother of 
Amphi88U8, who built the town of Oeta, and a 
temple to Apollo. Dryope was afterwards carried 
off by the Hamadryades, and became a nymph. 

Drapes (Aprioirss), a Pelasgic people, descended 
from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt first in 
Thessaly, from the SperchSus to Parnassus, and 


afterwards in Doris, which was called from them 
Bryopis (Apvonls). Driven out of Dons by the 
Doiians, they migrated to other countries, and 
settled in Peloponnesus, Euboea, and Asia Minor. 

Dryops (Apuo^), son of the river-god SperchCus 
and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lycaon and Difi, 
the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical ancestor of 
the Dryopes. 

Dryos Ceph&Iae (Apvbs K*<pa\at), a narrow 
pass of Mt. Ci thaeron, between Athens andPlataeae. 

Dflbis (Doubs), a river in Gaul, rises in M. 
Jurassus (Jura), flows past Vesontio (Be$an$on), 
and falls into the Arar (SaSne) near Cabillonum 
( Oh&lons ). 

Dubris Portus (Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantu, m Britain : here was a fortress erected by 
the Romans ngainst the Saxon pirates. 

Ducas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture of 
Constantinople, a. d. 1453, he fled to Lesbos. His 
history extends from the death of John VI. Pa- 
Iaeologus, 1355, to the capture of Lesbos by the 
Turks, 1462. The work is written m baibarous 
Greek, but gives a clear and impartial account of 
events The best edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1834. 

Duc£tius (Aovicertos), a chief of the Sicclians, 
or Sicels, the native tribes m the interior of Sicily, 
earned on a formidable war m the middle of the 
5th century B c. against the Greeks m the island. 
Having been at last defeated m a great battle by 
the Syracusans, he repaired to Syracuse as a sup- 
pliant, and placed lnmself at their mercy. The 
Syracusans spared his life, hut sent him into an 
honourable exile at Cormth. lie returned soon 
afterwauls to Sicily, and founded the city of Ca* 
lacte. He died about B C. 440. 

Duilius. 1. M., tribune of the plebs b. c 471. 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on his advice that the plebeians migrated 
from the A\ entitle to the Mons Saccr, just before 
the overthrow of the decemvirs. He was then 
elected tribune of the plebs a 2nd time, 449.-8. 
X., one of the decemuis, 450, on whose overthrow 
he went into voluntary exile —3. C M consul 260, 
with Cn. Cornelius Supio ABina, in the 1st Punic 
War. In this year the Romans built their first fleet, 
using for their model a Carthaginian vessel which 
had been thrown on the coast of Italy. The com- 
mand of this fleet was given to Scipio, who was 
defeated by the Carthaginians off Lipara. There- 
upon Duilius was entrusted with the command, and 
as he perceived the disadvantages under which the 
clumsy ships of the Romans were labouring, he 
devised the well-known grappling irons, by means 
of which the enemy’s ships might be drawn towards 
his, and the sea-fight thus changed* into a land- 
fight. By this means he gained a brilliant victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet near Mylae, and then 
prosecuted the war m Sicily with success, relieving 
Egesta, and taking Macella by assault. On his 
return to Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid 
triumph, for it was the first naval victory that the 
Romans had ever gamed, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a column which was erected m 
the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the con- 
quered ships (Colutnna Jiostrafa). It is generally 
believed that the original inscription which adorned 
the basis of the column is still extant It was dug 
; out of the ground in the 1 6th century, in a nmti- 
| iated condition, and it has since often been printed 
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with attempts at restoration. There are, however, 
in that inscription some orthographical peculiarities, 
which suggest, that the present inscription is a 
later restoration of the original one. Duilius was 
further rewarded for this victory, by being per- 
mitted, whenever he returned home from a ban- 
quet at night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
flute-player. 

Dulgiblni, a people in Germany, dwelt S E. of 
the Align vani, on the W. bank of the Wcser. 

Bulichium. [Echinades ] 

DumnSrix, a chieftain of the Acdui, conspired 
against the Romans, b. c. 58, but was then par- 
doned by Caesar in consequence of the entreaties 
of his brother, Divitiacus. When Caesar was 
going to Britain in 54, he suspected Dumnortx too 
much to leave him behind m Gaul, and he insisted 
therefore on his accompanying him. Dumnorix, 
Upon this, fled from the Roman camp with the 
Aeditan cavalry, but was overtaken and slam. 

Bunium. [DcjroI’riges ] 

Dflra (rd A ovpa : Aoupyrds). 1 A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from Cir- 
cesium, founded by the Macedonians, and hence 
surnamed Nicanons ; also called EurOpus (E vpa>- 
irds) by the Greeks In the time of Julian it wait 
deserted. — 2. (Dor), a town m Assyria, on the 

Tip. 

Dflranfus ( Dordopne ), a river m Aquitania, 
which falls into the Garumna. 

Bflrla (Dofa Baltea ), a river which rises m the 
S. of the Alps, flows through the country of the Sa- 
lassi, bringing gold dust with it, and falls into the 
Po. 

Burls (A ovpts), of Samos, the historian, was a 
descendant of Alcibiades, and lived m the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He obtained the tyranny 
of his native island, though it is unknown by what 
means. He wrote a considerable number of 
works, of which the most important was a history 
of Greece, from b c. 370 to 281. He does not 
appear to have enjoyed any very great reputation 
as an historian among the ancients. His fragments 
have been collected by Hulleman, Duridts Samn 
quae supersunt, Traject. ad Rhen. 1841. 

Dflrlus (A odpios, Ac opios : Duero, Douro ), one 
of the chief rivers of Spain, nses among the Pc- 
lendones, at the foot of M. Idubeda near Numantia, 
and flows mto the Atlantic ; it was auriferous, and 
is navigable a long way from its mouth. 

Durobrivae (Rochester), a town of the Cantii 
in Britain. 

Burocasie (Drcux), a town of the Camutcs in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Burocatelqpm. [Catalauni ] 

Burocortoram ( R/ieims ), the capital of the 
Remi in Gallia Belgica, and subsequently called 
Remi, was a populous and powerful town. 

Btironfa, a town in Sammum m Italy, W. of 
the Caudine passes. 

Burotrfges,' a people in Britain, in Dorsetshire 
and the W. of’Somersetshire : their chief town was 
Dunium (Dorchester). 

Burovernum or Barvemum ( Canterbury ), a 
town of the Cantu m Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuaria. 

Byardanes or Oedanes (Brahmaputra), a river 
in India, fells into the Ganges on the E. side. 

Bjhnas (A ipas), son of A egiraius, from whom 
the Dymanes, one of the 3 tribes of the Dorians, 
were believed to have derived their name. 


B^ine or Bymae (Aufiri, AG pat : A vpeuos, Dv- 
maeus : nr. Kamrostasi, Ru.), a town in the W. 
of Achaia, near the coast ; one of the 12 Achaean 
towns ; it founded, along with Patrae, the 2nd 
Achaean league ; and was at a later time colonised 
by the Romans. 

Dyras (Adpas), a small river in Phthiotis m 
Thessaly» falls into the Sinus Maliacus. 

Byrrbachltim (Avjfydx 10 *' ’• Avtydxios, At$»o- 
XVv6s, Dyrrachinus : Durazzo), formerly called 
Epidamnus {'Embapvos : ’EiriMpnos), a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
sea. It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and re- 
ceived the name Epidamnus ; but since the Romans 
regarded this name a bad omen, as reminding them 
of damnum, they changed it into Dyrrhachium, 
when they became masters of the country. Under 
the Romans it became an important place ; it was 
the usual place of landing for persons who crossed 
over from Brundisium. Commerce and trade were 
carried on hete with great activity, whence it is 
called Tabema Adriae by Catullus (xxxvi.l 5.) ; and 
here commenced the great Egnatia Via, leading to 
the E. In the civil war it was the head-quarters 
of Pompey, who kept all his military stores hero. 
In a. n. 345 it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Bysorum (rb Avawpov), a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, between Chalcidice and 
Odomantice. 

Byspontium (Avffirdvrwv : Avcrirdvriot), an 
ancient town ot Pisatis in Elis, N. of the AJpheUB, 
w.is destroyed by the Eleans ; whereupon its inha- 
bitants removed to Epidamnus and Apollonia. 


E. 

EbSra. 1. Or Ebiira Cerealis, a small town in 
Hispama Baetica, perhaps in the neighbourhood or 
tlie modern Sta Ct uz. — 2. Surnamed Liberalitas 
Julia (Evora), a Roman municipium m Lusitania. 
— 3 Or Ebiira (S. Lucar dc Barrameda ), a town 
in Hispama Baetica, near the mouth of the Baetis. 
—4. A fortress of the Edetani m Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. 

Ebor&cum or Ebur&cum (York), a town of the 
Brigantes m Bntain, was made a Roman station 
by Agricola, and soon became the chief Roman 
settlement in the whole island. It was both a 
municipium and a colony. It was the head-quarters 
of the sixth legion, and the residence of the Roman 
emperors when they usited Britain. Here the 
cmpcrois Septimius Sevcrus and Constantins Chlo- 
rus died. Part of the ancient Roman walls still 
exist at York ; and many Roman remains have 
been found m the modern city. 

Eborol&cum (Evreule on the river Sioule ), a 
town in Aquitama. 

EbrodtLnum ( Embrun ), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, in the Cottian Alps. 

Ebfidae or Hebftdae (Hebrides), islands in the 
Western Ocean off Britain. They were 5 m 
number, according to Ptolemy, 2 called Ebudae, 
Maleus, Epidium, and Ricma. 

Eburom&gus or Hebromagu* (nr. Bram or 
Vi Her axons), a town in Gallia Narbonensia. 

EburSnes, a German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Rhine and the Mosa (Maas) in a marshy and 
woody district. They were dependants (clientes) 
of the Treviri, and were in Caesar’s time under the 
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rule of Ambiorix and Cativolcus. Their insurrec- 
tion against the Homans, b. c. 54, was severely 
punished by Caesar, and from this time they dis- 
appear from history. 

Eburovltm [Aulercl] 

Ebitsus or Ebftsus ( Ivtza ), the largest of the 
Pityusae insulae, off the E. coast of Spam, reckoned 
by some writeis among the Baleares. It was cele- 
brated for its excellent figs. Its capital, also called 
Ebusus, was a civitas foederata, possessed an ex- 
cellent harbour, was well built, and earned on a 
considerable trade. 

Ecb&t&n& (rh 'E KS&rava, Ion. and Poet. *Ay§d- 
raw Hamadan ), a great city, most pleasantly 
situated, near the foot of Mt. Orontes, in the N. of 
Great Media, was the capital of the Median king- 
dom, and afterwards the summer residence of the 
Persian and Parthian kings. Its foundation was 
more ancient than any historical record : Herodotus 
asenbes it to Deioces, and Diodorus to Semiramis 
It had a circuit of 240 stadia, and was surrounded 
by 7 walls, each overtopping the one before it, and 
crowned with battlements of different colours . 
these walls no longer existed m the time of Poly- 
bius The citadel, of great strength, was used as 
the royal treasury. Below it stood a magnificent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the ca- 
pitals, entablatures, and wainscotings, of silver and 
gold ; treasures which the Seleucidae coined into 
raonev, to the amount of 4000 talents. The circuit 
of tins palace was 7 stadia. 

Ecetra (Ecetranus), an ancient ' town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital of 
this people, was destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period. 

Echedfirus (*E x&wpos, in Herod. ’E xriSwpos), 
a small river m Macedonia, rises m Crcstoma, flows 
through Mygdonia, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf. 

EchSlidae (*Ex«Ah$a i : *Ex«a£5t7 s), an Attic de- 
mus E. of Munychia, called after a hero Echelus. 

Echemus (‘'Ex** 10 *)* son of Aeropus and grand- 
son of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus as king of 
Arcadia. In his reign the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Echemus 6lew, in single combat, 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules. In consequence of 
this battle, which was fought at the Isthmus, the 
Heraclidae were obliged to promise not to lepeat 
their attempt upon Peloponnesus for 50 years. 

Echestratus (’Ex&rrparos), king of Sparta, son 
of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

Echetla (’Ex^TAa), a town in Sicily, ,\V. of Sy- 
racuse in the mountains. 

EohStua ("Ex^to*), a cruel king of Epirus. His 
daughter, Metope or Amphissa, who had yielded 
to her lover Aechmodicus, was blinded by her 
lather, and Aechmodicus was cruelly mutilated. 

Echidna ("Ex^a), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe*, or of Peiras and 
Styx. The upper part of her body was that of 
a beautiful maiden with black eyes, while the 
lower part was that of a serpent, of a vast size. 
She was a horrible, and blood-thirsty monster. 
She became by Typhon the mother of the 
Chimaera, of the many-headed dog Orthus, of 
the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides, of the Colchian dragon, 
of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence called Echid - 
canis\ of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lernaean 
Hydra (Echidna Lemaea ), of the eagle which 
consumed the liver of Prometheus, and of the Ne- 


I mean lion. She was killed m her sleep by Argus 
I Panoptes. According to Hesiod she lived with 
Typhon in a cave m the country of the Anmi, but 
another tradition transported her to Scythia, where 
she became by Hercules the mother of Agathyrsus, 
Gelonns, and Scythes. (Herod, iv. 8 — 10.) 

Echlnad.es (’Ex^dSes or *E -xJvai* Cu?zolari) f 
a group of small islands at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, belonging to Acamania, said to have been 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the Achelous. 
The legend related that they were originally 
Nymphs, who dwelt on the mainland at the mouth 
of the Achelous, and that on one occasion having 
forgotten to present any offerings to the god Ache- 
lous, when they sacrificed to the other gods, the 
river-god, in wrath, tore them away from the main- 
land with the ground on which they were sacrific- 
ing, carried them out to sea, and formed them into 
islands. — The Eclmiades appear to have denved 
their name from their resemblance to the Echinus 
or sea-urchin. — The largest of these islands was 
named Dullchium (A ovKixiov). It is mentioned 
by Homer, and from it Meges, son of Phyleus, 
went to the Trojan War. At the present day it 
is united to the mainland. 

• Echlon (’E x«*>*'). 1. One of the 5 surviving 
Sparti who had grown up from the dragon’s teeth, 
which Cadmus had sown. He married ^or\ve, by 
whom he became the father of Pentheuk\ he as- 
sisted Cadmus m the building of Thebes —2. Son 
of Hermes and Antianira, twin-brother of Erytus 
or Eurytus, with whom he took part in the Caly- 
doman hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
— 3. A celebrated Grecian painter, flourished b c. 
352. One of his most noted pictures was Semi- 
ramis passing from the state of a handmaid to that 
of a queen , m this picture the modesty of the new 
bride was admirably depicted. The picture in the 
Vatican, known as “ the Aldobrandim Marriage,” 
is supposed by some to he a copy from the 
“ Bride ” of Echion. 

Echo (’Hx^), an Oreade who, according to the 
legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno engaged 
by incessantly talking to her, while Jupiter was 
sporting with the nymphs. Juno, however, found 
out the trick that was played upon her, and pu- 
nished Echo by changing her into an echo, that is, 
a being with no control over its tongue, which is 
neither able to speak before anybody else has 
spoken, nor to he silent when somebody else has 
spoken. Echo in this state fell desperately m love 
with Narcissus ; but as her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, so that m the end there 
remained of her nothing hut her voice. (Ov. Met, 
ill. 356—401.) 

Ecphantldes (’Ek^cxvtIStjs), on* of the earliest 
poets of the old Attic comedy, flourished about B. c. 
460, a little before Cratmus. The meaning of the 
surname of Kairv/ar, which was given to him by 
his rivals, seems to imply a mixture of subtilty and 
obscurity. He ridiculed the rudeness of the old 
Megaric comedy, and was himself ridiculed on the 
same ground by Cratmus and Aristophanes. 

Edessa or Antiochla CallirrhSe (’'ESccro-a, *Av- 
ri6x ei & *1 KaWifipdr), or *A. pu^o€dp§apos : O. T. 
Ur : Urfah), a very ancient city m the N. of Me- 
sopotamia, the capital of Osroe’ne, and the seat of 
an independent kingdom from b. a 137 to a. d. 
216. [AbgarusJ It stood on the river Scirtus 
or Bardesanes, which often inundated and damaged 
the city. It wai here that Caracalla was murdered* 
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Having suffered "by an earthquake in the reign of 
Justm I., the city was rebuilt and named Justmo- 
polis. — The Edessa of Strabo is evidently a dif- 
ferent place, namely the city usually called Bam- 
byce or Hierapolis. 

EdSt&ni or SedStHni, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, E. of the Celtibcri. Their chief 
towns were Valencia, Saguntum, Caesar- 
augusta, and Edeta, also called Lina ( Lyna ). 

EdSni or Edones *H5o)j/€s), a Thracian 

people, between the Nestus and the Stnmon. 
They were celebrated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bacchus ; whence Ed5nis in the Latin poets sig- 
nifies a female Bacchante, and Horace says (Cairn. 
ii. 7. 26), Non ego sanius hacchahor Edoms — The 
poets frequently use Edoni as synonymous with 
Thracians. 

Eetion (*H€Tfcoy), king of the Placian Thebg m 
Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the wife of 
Hector. He and 7 of his sons were slam by 
Achilles, when the latter took Thebes. 

Egelasta, a town of the Celtiben m Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Eggrfa. [Aegeria.] 

Egesta. [Segesta.] 

Egnatia ( Torre, iP Anazzo ), a town in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Gnatia by Horace (Sat. i 5. 
97), who speaks of it as Lymph* (l. e. Nymphs) 
traits cxsiructa , probably on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire fiankmcense and wood ; a prodigy 
which afforded amusement to Horace and his 
friends, who looked upon it as a mere trick. — 
Egnatia owed its chief importance to being situated 
on the great high road from Rome to Brundisium. 
This road reached the sea at Egnatia, and fiom 
this town to Brundisium it boie the name of the 
Via Egnatia. The continuation of this road on 
the other side of the Adriatic fiom Dyrrhachmm to 
Byzantium also bore the name of the Via Egnatia 
It was the great military road between Italy and 
the E. Commencing at Dyrrhachmm, it passed by 
Lychmdus, Heraclea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thessa- 
lomca, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. 

Egnatli, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Gellius Egnaiius, 
leader of the Sammtes m the 3rd Samnite war, fell 
in battle against the Romans, b c 2 95 —2. Marius 
Egnatius, one of the leaders of the Italian allies 
in the Social War, was killed m battle, 89 —3. M 
Egnatius Rufus, aedile 20 and praetor 19, was 
executed in the following year, m consequence of 
his having formed a conspnacy against the life of 
Augustus— 4. P. Egnatius Celer. [Barea.] 

Elon ; ’Hioveus : Contessa or Rcndma ), 

a town in Thrace, at the mouth of the Strymon, 
25 stadia from Amplupolis, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession of 
Amphipolis, attempted to seize Eion also, but was 
prevented by the arrival of Thucydides with an 
Athenian fleet, B. c. 424. 

Eftines (’Hidyes), a town in Argolis with a 
harbour, subject to Mycenae in the time of Homer, 
but not mentioned in later times. 

Elaea (*E \ala: Kazlu% an ancient city on the 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to have been 
founded by Mnestheus, stood 12 stadia S. of the 
mouth of the Ca'icus, and 120 stadia (or 16 Roman 
miles) from Pergamus, to which city, in the time of j 
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the Pergamene kingdom, it served for a harbour 
(Mveiov). It was destroyed by an earthquake in 
B. c. 90. The gulf on which it stood, which forms 
a part of the great Gulf of Adramyttium, was named 
after it Sinus Elaiticus (*E\aXnKbs k6\vos, G. of 
Chandelt). 

Elaefis (’EAoious, -ovvtos : *EAe»o forms'). 1. Or 
Elefis (*E\eovs : Criiia ), a town on the S E. point 
of the Thracian Chersonese, with a harbour and 
an heroum of Protesilaus. — 2 . ( Mesolongh ), a 
town m Aetolia, S. of Pleuron. — 8. A town in 
Argolis —4. A demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Ilippothoontis. 

Elagab&lus, Roman emperor, a. d' 21 8 — 222, 
son of Julia Soemias and Varius Marcellus, was 
bom at Emesa about 205, and was originally called 
Varius Avitus Bassianus. While almost a 
child he became, along with his first cousin Alex- 
ander Severn s, priest of Elagabalus, the Syro- 
Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship a temple 
was dedicated in his native city. It was from this 
circumstance that he obtained the name Elagabalus, 
by which he is usually known. He owed his 
elevation to the purple to the intrigues of his 
grandmother Julia Maesa, who circulated the report 
that Elagabalus was the offspring of a secret com- 
merce between Soemias and Caracalla, and induced 
the troops m Syria to salute him as their sov ereign 
by the title ot M. Aurelius Antoninus, the 
16th of May, 218. Macrinus forthwith mnrehed 
against Elagabalus, but was defeated near Antioch, 
June 8th, and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
Elagabalus was now acknowledged as emperor by 
the senate, and m the following year came to Rome. 
The icign of this prince, who perished at the ago 
of 18, alter having occupied the throne nearly 4 
years, was characterised throughout by an accumu- 
lation of the most fantastic folly and superstition, 
together with impuiity so bestial that the particulars 
almost transcend the limits of credibility. In 221 
he adopted his first cousin Alexander Severus, and 
pioclaimcd him Caesar. Having become jealous 
of Alexander, he attempted to put him to death, 
but was himself slam along with his mother Soemias 
by the soldiers, with whom Alexander was a great 
fa\ on rite. 

Elana. [Aelana.] 

Elara (’E \apa), daughter of Orchomcnus or 
Mmyas, bore to Zeus the giant Tityus. Zeus, from 
fear of Hera, concealed her under the earth. 

Elatea (’EAcfcreta: ’EAaTcfor). I. (Nr ElepJdha 
Ru ), a town in Phocis, and the most important 
place in the country next to Delphi, was situated 
near the C< phissus in a fertile valley, which was 
an important pass from Thessaly to Boeotia. Elatea 
was thus frequently exposed to hostile attacks It 
is said to have been founded by Elatus, son of 
Areas —2. A town m Pelasgiotis m Thessaly, 
near Gonni — 3. Or Elatrea, a town in Epirus, 
near the sources of the Cocytus. 

El&tus ( y E \aros). 1 Son of Areas and Leanira, 
king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, and father 
of Stymphalus, Aepvtus, Cyllen, and Porous. He 
resided on mount Cyllenc, and went fiom thence 
to Phocis, where he founded the town of Elatea.— 
2. A prince of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thessaly, 
husband of HippSa, and father of Caeneus and 
Polyphemus. He is sometimes confounded with 
the Arcadian Elatus. 

Elaver ( A liter ), subsequently Elaris or Elauris, 
a ri\er in Aquitama, a tributary of the Liger. 
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Elbo (*EA€c$), an island on the coast of the in Euboea, whom he led against Troy. He wag 
Delta of Egypt, in the midst of the marshes be- one of the suitors of Helen ; he was killed before 
tween the Fnatnitic and the Tanitic mouths of the Troy by Agenor. 

Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharoah Anysis Elflusis ('EAeuirfe, later *E XewnV : *E\tv<rtvtos ; 
from the Aethiopian Sabacon, and afterwards of Leosina or Lessma ), a town and demns of Attica, 
Amyrtaeus from the Persians. belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, was situated 

Ella. [Vblia.] N.W. of Athens, on the coast near the frontiers of 

Electra ('HAfoTpa), *. e. the bright or brilliant Megara. It possessed a magnificent temple of De- 
one. 1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, wife of meter, and it gave its name to the great festival 
Thaumas, and mother of Ins and the Harpies, and mysteries of the Eleusmia, which were cele- 
Aello and Ocypete. — 2. Daughter of Atlas and brated m honour of Demeter and Persephone. 
Pleidne, one of the 7 Pleiades, and by Zeus mother The Eleusmia were originally a festival peculiar 
of Iasion and Dardanus. According to an Italian to Eleusis, which was an independent state ; but 
tradition, she was the wife of the Italian king after the Eleusmians had been conquered by the 
Corythus, by whom she had a son Iasion; whereas Athenians in the reign of Erechtheus, according to 
by Zeus she was the mother of Dardanus. It was tradition, the Eleusmia became a festival common 
through her means, according to another tradition, to both cities, thougli the superintendence of the 
that the Palladium came to Troy; and when she festival remained with the descendants of Eumol- 
Baw the city of her son Dardanus perishing in pus, the king of Eleusis. For an account of the 
flames, she tore out her hair for grief, and was festival sec Did. of Antiq. art. Eleusmia . 
placed among the stars as a comet. According to Eleutherae (’E AevOspai : ’EAtvtiepevs), a town 
others, Electra and her C sisters were placed among m Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, originally be- 
the stars as the 7 Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy longed to the Boeotian confederacy, and afterwards 
on seeing the destruction of Ilium. — 3. Sister of voluntarily united itself to Attica. 

Cadmus, from whom the Electnan gate at Thebes Eleutherius (’EAcvfle'piov), a surname of Zeus, 
was said to have received its name.— 4. Daughter as the Deliverer. (Did. of Ant. art. Eleuthena.) 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestrn, also called Eleutherna (*EA evdepva : 'EAevOepvalos), a 
Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After town m the interior of Crete, 
the murder of her father by her mother, she saved Eleutherus (’EAeoflepos : Nahr-cl-Kebir , i. e. 
the life of her young brother Orestes, by sending Great River), a river forming the boundary between 
him under the protection of a slave to king Stro- Syria and Phocnice, rose m Mt. Bargylus, the N. 
phius at Phanote m Phocis, who had the boy prolongation of Lebanon, and fell into the sea be- 
educated together with his own son Pylades. When tween Antaradus and Tripolis. 

Orestes had grown up to manhood, Electid excited Eliclus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, where 
him to avenge the death of Agamemnon, and as- king Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius an altar 
sisted him in slaying their mother, Clytaemnestra on the Aventme. The oiigm of the name is re- 
[Orestes.] After the death of the latter, Orestes ferred to the Etruscans, who by certain prayers 
gave her m marriage to his friend Pylades. The and sacrifices called foith ( ehciebant or cvocabant) 
history and character of Electra form the subject lightning, or invited Jupiter to send lightning. The 
of the “ Choe’phori” of Aeschylus, the 44 Electra” object of calling down lightning was according to 
of Euripides, and the “ Electra ” of Sophocles. Livy’s explanation to elicit prodigies (ad prodigia 
Electrldes Insiilae. [Eridanus.] ehcienda , Liv i. 20 ). 

Electryon (^HAiKrpvwv), son of Perseus and Elimberrum. [A user.] 

Andromeda, king of Mycenae, husband of Anaxo, Elimea, -la, or Elimiotis ('EA Ipsia, ’EA ipla, 
and father of Alcmcne, the wife ol Amphitryon. ’EAi^wris), a district of Macedonia, on the frontiers 
For details see Amphitryon. of Epirus and Thessaly, originally belonged to 

Electr^one ('HA eicrpudcvy). 1. Daughter of Illyria, and was bounded by the Cambunian moun- 
Helios and Rhodos. — 2 A patronymic ii am Elec- tains on the S and the Tymphaean mountains on 
tryon, given to his daughtei, Alcmene the W. Its inhabitants, the Elimaei ('EAe^itw- 

ElSdn (*EAeW), a town in Boeotia, neai Ta- rai), were Epirots. 
nagra Elis ( r HAw, Doi.’AAij, ’HAeia: ’HAc?of, Dor. 

Eleos C'EAeos), the personification of pity or v AAios, whence A In m Plautus), a country on the 
mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone. W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by Achaia on 

ElSphantlnSorElephantis ’EAe- the N , Aicadia on the E., Messenia on the S., 

<pav ti's ; Jezirah-el-Zahu , or Jeztrah-d- Assouan), and the Ionian sea on the W The country was 
an island m the Nile, with a city of the same name, fertile, watered by the Alpheus and its tributaries, 
opposite to Sycne, and 7 stadia below the Little and is said to have been the only country in Gieece 
Cataract, was the frontier station of Egvpt towards which produced flax The Peneus is the only 
Ethiopia, and was strongly garrisoned under the other river m Elis of any importance. Elis was 
Persians and the Romans. The island was cx- divided into 3 parts — 1. Elis Proper or Hollow 
tremely fertile, the vine and the fig-tree never Elis (y KolAy f HA is), the N. part, watered by 
shedding their leaves : it had also great quarries, the Peneus, of which the capital was also called 
Among the most remarkable objects m it were the Elis — 2. Pisatis (17 nurarts), the middle portion, 
temple of Cnuphis and a Nilometer ; and it is still of which the capital was Pisa. — 3. TriphyRa 
celebrated for the ruins of its rock-hewn temples. (rf Tpi<f>vAta), the S. portion, of which Pvlos was 
Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early the capital, lay between the Alpheus and the 
Roman emperors, wrote certain amatory works Neda. — In the heroic times we find the kingdom 
( tnolfes Elephantidos Ubelli), which are referred to of Nestor and the Pelldae in the S. of Elis ; while 
by Martial and Suetonius. the N. of the country was inhabited by the Epeans 

Elephenor ('E h*<piivu>p), son of Chalcodon and of . (’Eveiol), with whom some Aetolian tribes were 
ImenarSte or Melanippe, and prince of the Abanteal mingled. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
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the Heraclidae, the Aetolian chief Oxylus received 
Elis as his share of the conquest ; and it was the 
union of his Aetolian and Domn followers with 
the Epeans, which formed the subsequent popula- 
tion of the country, under the general name of 
Eleans. Elis owed its importance in Greece to 
the worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held every 
4 years. [Olympia.] In consequence of this 
festival being common to the whole of Greece, the 
country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inha- 
bitants possessed priestly privileges. Being ex- 
empt from war and the dangers of invasion, the 
Eleans became prosperous and wealthy ; their 
towns were unwalled and their country was richly 
cultivated The prosperity of their country was 
rumed by the Peloponnesian War ; the Athenians 
were the first to disregard the sanctity of the 
country ; and from that time it frequently had to 
take part m the other contests of the Greeks. — 
The town of Elis was situated on the Poneus, and 
was built at the time of the Persian War by the 
inhabitants of 8 villages, who united together, and 
thus formed one town. It originally had no walls, 
being sacred like the rest of the country, but sub- 
sequently it was fortified. The inhabitants of Elis 
formed a dose alliance with the Spartans, and by 
tlieir means destroyed the rival city of Pisa, and 
became the ruling city in the country, n c. 572 
In the Peloponnesian War they quarrelled with 
the Spartans, because the latter had espoused the 
cause of Lepraeum, which had revolted from Elis 
The Eleans retaliated upon the Spartans by ex- 
cluding them from the Olympic games. 

Ellso. [Aliso ] 

Elissa. [Dido.J 

EllSpia (’EAAoTna). 1. A district in the N. 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, with a 
town of the same name which disappeared at an 
early period : the whole island of Euboea is some- 
times called Ellopia. — 2. An ancient name of the 
district about Dodona in Epirus. 

Elone ('HArinj), a town of the Perrhaebi in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Limonc (Aei/xwi/rj). 

Elpenor (’EA7 t 4)vup\ one of the companions of 
Ulysses, who were metamorphosed by Circe into 
swine, and afterwards back into men. Intoxicated 
with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep on the roof 
of Circe’s residence, and in his attempt to use he 
fell down and broke his neck. When Ulysses 
was m the lower world, he met the shade of El- 
penor, who implored him to bum his body. After 
his return to the upper world, Ulysses complied 
with this request of his friend. 

Elpinice (’EAiriHioj), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Calhas. [Callias ] 
Elusates, a people in Aquitama m the interior 
of the country. Their chief town wasElhsa. (Nr. 
Muse or Eause.) It was the birthplace of Rufinus, 
the minister of Arcadius. 

Elymaei, Eljrmi. [Elymais] 

Elymais, a district of Susiana, extending from 
the river Eulaeus on the W. to the Oroatis on the 
E., derived its name from the Elymaei or El>mi 
(*EAt//icuoi, *EA vpm), a warlike and predatory 
people, who are also found m the mountains of 
Great Media : in the Persian armies they served 
as archers. These Elymaei were probably among 
the most ancient inhabitants of the country N. of 
the head of the Persian Gulf; in the 0. T. Susiana 
is called Elam, 
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Elynri. [Elymus.] 

Elymiotis. [Elimba.] 

Elymus C'EAvjUos), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Kryx. Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegestus had 
fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on the 
banks of the river Crimisus. When afterwards 
Aeneas also arrived there, he built for them the 
towns of Aegesta and Elyme. The Trojans who 
settled in that part of Sicily called themselves 
Elymi, after Elymus. 

Elbrus (*EA vpos), a town in the W, of Crete, 
S. of Cydonia. 

Elysium (’HA vcriov it itiov, later simply *HAi/- 
oriov ), the Elysian fields. In Homer (Od. iv. 563) 
El y sium forms no part of the realms of the dead ; 
he places it on the W. of the earth, near Ocean, 
and describes it as a happy land, where there is 
neither snow, nor cold, nor ram, and always fanned 
by the delightful breezes of Zephyrus. Hither fa- 
voured heroes, like Menelaus, pass without dying, 
and live happy under the rule oi Rhadamanthys. 
— The Elysium of Hesiod and Pindar are in the 
Isles of the Blessed (fiaicdpwv vrjaoi), which they 
place in the Ocean. From these legends aiose the 
fabulous island of Atlantis. — The Elysium of 
V lrgil is part of the lower world, and the residence 
of the shades of the Blessed. 

Emathia (*H/ia0ia: ’H/xaOieiJs), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Ilaliacrnon and the Axius, 
formerly part of Paeon la, and the original Beat of 
the Macedonian monarchy. The poets fiequently 
give the name of Emathia to the whole of Mace- 
donia, and sometimes evon to the neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

Em&thldes, the 9 daughters of Pier us, lung of 
Emathia 

Emathlon (’HpaOiuy), son of Tithonus and 
Eos, brother of Memnon, was slam by Hercules. 

Embollma (’Ep§6\ipa), a city of the Paropa- 
nusadae in N. India, near the fortress of Aornos, 
1 G days’ march from the Indus. (Q. Curt.) 

Emesa or Emissa ( w E/xe<ra, V E purcra 3 Epe<T7}. 
v6s • Hums oi Iioms), a city of Syria, on the E. 
bank of the Orontes, in the province of Apamene, 
but afterwards the capital ol Phocnite Libanosia, 
was in Stiabo’s time the residence of independent 
Arabian princes ; but under Caracalla it was made 
a colony with the Jus Italicum It is a remarkable 
place in the history of the Roman empue, being 
the native city of Julia Domna, the wife of Sep- 
tunius Severus, of Elagabalus, who exchanged the 
high priesthood of the celebrated temple of the Sun 
in tins city for the imperial purple, and of the 
emperor Alexander Severus ; and also the scene of 
the decisive battle between Aurelian and Zenobia, 
a. D. 27.T 

Emmenldae (*E ppevlUai), a princely f,umly at 
Agrigentum, which traced then origin to the i iy- 
thical hero Polynices. Among its members we 
know Emmemdes (from whom the family derived 
its name) the father of A enesidamus, whose sons 
Theron and Xenocratcs are celebrated by Pindar 
as victors at the great games of Greece. 

Emodi Montes, or -us, or -es, or -on (ra 'H pu- 
sh opy, rb ’H puSbv 8pos , or d ’H pubos : Himalaya 
a range of mountains N. of India, forming the 
prolongation E. wards of the Paropamisus. 

EmpSdScles (*Ejuir«5oicAfls), of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, flourished about B. c. 444. Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy family, 
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he joined the revolution in which Thrasvdaeus, the 
son and successor of T heron, was expelled. His 
zeal in the establishment of political equality is 
B&id to have been manifested by his magnanimous 
support of -the poor, by his severity in persecuting 
the overbearing conduct of the aristocrats, and m 
his declining the sovereignty which was offered to 
him. His brilliant oratory, his penetrating know- 
ledge of nature, and the reputation of his mar- 
vellous powers, which he had acquired by curing 
diseases, by his successful exertions in removing 
marshy districts and m averting epidemics and 
obnoxious winds, spread a lustre around his name. 
He was called a magician (yirjs), and he appears 
to have attributed to himself miraculous powers. 
He travelled in Greece and Italy, and made 
some stay at Athens. His death is said to have 
been marvellous, like his life. One tradition 
represented him as having been removed from the 
earth, like a divine being ; and another related that 
he threw himself into the flames of mount Aetna, 
that by his sudden disappearance he might be be- 
lieved to be a god ; but it was added that the vol- 
cano threw up one of his sandals, and thus revealed 
the manner of his death. The rhetorician Gorgia9 
was a disciple of Empedocles. — The works of 
Empedocles were all m verse. The two most im- 
portant were a didactic poem on nature (Ilf pi 4>u- 
tretws), of which considerable fragments are extant, 
and a poem, entitled K adap/xol, which seems to 
have lecommended good moral conduct as the 
means of averting epidemics and other evils. Lu- 
cretius, the greatest of all didactic poets, speaks of 
Empedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently makes 
him his model. Empedocles was acquainted with 
the theories of the Eleatics and the Pythagoreans ; 
but he did not adopt the fundamental principles of J 
either school, although he agreed with the latter 
in his belief in the migration of souls, and in a 
few other points With the Eleatics he agreed in 
thinking that it was impossible to conceive any 
thing arising out of nothing. Aristotle with justice 
mentions him among the Ionic physiologists, and 
places him m very close relation to the atomistic 
philosophers and to Anaxagoras. Empedocles first 
established the number of 4 elements, which he 
called the roots of things. 

Emporlae or Emporium (*Efinoplai, 'Ejnro- 
puov , > Efiir6ptov : ’Eptiroplrijs : A input wa ), a town 
of the Indigetes in Hispama Tarraconcnsis near 
the Pyrenees, was situated on the nvor Clodianus, 
which formed the harbour of the town. It was 
founded by the Phocaeans from Massilia, and was 
divided into 2 parts, at one time separated fiom 
each other by a wall • the part near the coast being 
inhabited by the Greeks, and the part towards the 
interior by the Indigetes. It was subsequently 
colonised by Julius Caesar. Its harbour was much 
frequented . here Scipio Afncanus first landed 
when he came to Spam in the 2nd Punic War. 

Empiilum (Amjnghonc ?), a small town in La- 
tium, near Tibur. 

EmptLsa (*'E/«rowra), a monstrous spectre, which 
was believed to devour human beings. It could 
assume different forms, and was sent by Hecate to 
frighten travellers. It was believed usually to 
appear with one leg of brass and the other of an 
ass, whence it was called ovovittKis or 6 vokcSXtj. 
The Lamiae and Mormolyceia, who assumed the 
form of handsome women for the purpose of attract- 
ing young men, and then su<iea their blood like 
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vampyrs and ate their flesh, were reckoned among 
the Empusae. 

EnarfiphSrus (*E vaprj<popos), son of Hippocobn, 
a passionate suitor of Helen, when she was yet 
quite young. Tyndareus, therefore, entrusted the 
maiden to the care of Theseus. Enarephorus had 
a heroum at Sparta. 

Encel&dus (*E 7 X€Aa$os), son of Tartarus and Ge, 
and one of the hundred-armed giants who made 
war upon the gods. He was killed, according to 
some, by a flash of lightning, by Zeus, who buried 
him under mount Aetna ; according to others, 
Athena killed him with her chariot, or threw upon 
him the island of Sicily. 

Encheles (’EyxeXets, also *Eyxe\4ai 9 'Eyx*- 
\toi\ an Illyrian tribe. 

Endoeus (‘'EvSoios), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said to 
have accompanied on his flight from Crete. This 
statement must be taken to express, not the time 
at which he lived, but the style of art which he 
practised It is probable that he lived m the time 
of Pisistratus and his sons, about b. c. 560. 

Endymlon (’E vbvploov), a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned m ancient story for 
his perpetual sleep Some traditions about En- 
dymion refer us to Elis, and others to Cana, and 
others again are a combination of the two. Ac- 
cording to one set of legends, he was a son of 
Aethhus and Calyce, or of Zeus and Calyce, and 
succeeded Aethhus m the kingdom of Elis Other* 
related that he had come from Elis to mount 
Latmus in Caria, whence he is called the Latmian 
( Latnuus ) As he slept on Latmus, his surprising 
beauty warmed the cold heart of Selene (the moon), 
who came down to him, kissed him, and lay by 
his side Ills eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned 
to different causes ; but it was generally believed 
that Selene had sent him to sleep, that she might 
be able to kiss him without his knowledge. By 
Selene he had 50 daughters. There is a beautiful 
statue of a sleeping Endymion m the British 
Museum. 

Engyum (*Eyyvov or 'Eyyvtov • *Eyyi?vos, En- 
guiiius Gatifji), a town in the interior of Sicily 
near the sources of the Monalus, was originally a 
town of the Siculi, but is said to have been colo- 
nised by the Cretans under Minos . it possessed a 
celebrated temple of the great mother of the gods. 

Enipeus (’Evnrcis). 1. A river in Thessaly, 
rises in Mt Othrys, receives the Apidanus near 
Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. Poseidon 
assumed the form of the god of this river in order 
to obtain possession of Tyro, who was in love with 
Enipeus. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. Ovid relates ( Met vi. 116) 
that Neptune (Poseidon) having assumed the form 
of Enipeus, became' by Iphimedla the father of 
Otus and Ephialtes. — 2. A small river in Pisatis 
(Elis) flows into the Alpheus near its mouth.— 
3 A small river in Macedonia, which rises in 
Olvmpus. 

Enna or Henna ("Em : ’Em ?os : Castro Gio- 
vanni), an ancient and fortified town of the Siculi 
in Sicilv, on the road from Catana to Agrigentum, 
said to be the centre of the island ( dpapakbs %ikc- 
\ias). It was surrounded by fertile plains, which 
bore large crops of wheat ; it was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Demeter (Ceres), and pos- 
sessed a celebrated temple of this goddess. Ac- 
cording to later tradition it was in a flowery mea- 
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dow in tlie neighbourhood of Enna that Pluto 
carried off Proserpine, and the cave was shown 
through which the god passed as he carried off his 
prize. Its importance gradually declined from the 
time of the 2nd Punic war, when it was severely 
punished by the Romans, because it had attempted 
to revolt to the Carthaginians. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was bom at Ru- 
diae, in Calabria, B. c. 239. He was a Greek by 
birth, but a subject of Rome, and served in the 
Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who was then 
quaestor, found Ennius m Sardinia, and brought 
him m his tram to Rome. In 189 Ennius accom- 
panied 3VI. Fulvius Nobilior during the Aetolian 
campaign, and shared his triumph. Through the 
son of Nobilior, Ennius, when far advanced m life, 
obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. lie dwelt 
m a humble house on the Aventme, and maintained 
himself by acting as a preceptor to the youths of 
the Roman nobles. He lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Afntanus. 
He died 1G9, at the age of 70. lie was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bust was 
allowed a place among the effigies of that noble 
house. Ennius was regarded by the Romans as 
the father of their poetry ( alter Ilomerus , Jlor Ep. 
ii. 1. 50). Cicero calls him Hummus poUa ttosla , 
and Virgil was not ashamed to borrow many of 
his thoughts, and not a few of his expressions 
All the woiks of Ennius are lost with the 
exception of a few fragments. 11 is most im- 
portant work was an epic poem, in dactylic hex- 
ameters, entitled Annulium Lihn xvm , being 
a history of Rome, commencing with the loves of 
Mars and Rhea, and reaching down to his own 
times. The beautiful history of the kings m Livy 
may have been taken from Ennius. No gieat 
space, however, was allotted to the earlier ictords, 
for the contest with Hannibal, which was described 
with great minuteness, commenced with the 7th 
book, the first Pumc war being passed over alto- 
gether. He wrote numerous tragedies, which 
appear to have been all translations or adaptations 
from the Greek, the metres of the originals being 
in most cases closely imitated. He wrote also a few 
comedies, and several other works, such as Satnae , 
composed m a great variety of meties, from which 
circumstance they probably received their name , 
a didactic poem, entitled Epicluarmus ; a panegyric 
on Scipio ; Epigrams, &c. The best collection of 
the fragments of Ennius is by Hieronymus Co- 
lumna, Neapol. 4to. 1590, reprinted with consider- 
able additions, by Hesselius, Amstel 4to. 1707. 

Endpe (*E viirrj), a town in Messenia, mentioned 
by Homer, supposed to be the 6ame as Gerenia. 

Entella (’'EptcAAo : Entellinus, Entellensis : 
Entella\ an ancient town of the Sicam m the in- 
terior of the island on the W. side, said to have 
been founded by Entellus, one of the companions 
of the Troian Aegestus. It was subsequently 
seized and peopled by the Campanian mercenaries 
of Dionysius. 

Eny&llus (’EvudAtov), the Warlike, frequently 
occurs m the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an 
epithet of Ares. At a later tune Enyalras and 
Ares were distinguished as 2 different gods of 
war ; Enyalius was looked upon as a son of Ares 
and Enyo, or of Cronos and Rhea. The name is 
evidently derived from Enyo. 

En^c (’Ewe^), the goddess of war, who delights 
in bloodshed and the destruction of towns, and 
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accompanies Ares m battles. Respecting the Ro- 
man goddess of war, see Bellona. 

Eordaea (’EopSala, also *Eop8fa), a district and 
town in the N. W. of Macedonia, inhabited by the 
Eordi (’EopSof, also *E opdaioi). 

Eos (’Hwr, Att, w E«s), m Latin Aurora, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Eurvphassa ; or of Pallas, 
according to Ovid. At the close of every night 
she rose from the couch of her spouse Tithonus, 
and on a chariot drawn by the swift horses Lam- 
pus and Phaeton she ascended up to heaven from 
the river Oceanus, to announce the coming light 
of the sun to the gods as well as to mortals. In 
the Homeric poems Eos not only announces the 
coming Sun, but accompanies him throughout the 
day, and her career is not complete till the even- 
ing ; hence she came to be regarded as the goddess 
of the daylight, and was completely identified by 
the tragic writers with Hemera. She carried off 
several youths distinguished foi their beauty, such 
as Orion, Cephalus, and Tithonus, whence she 
is called by Ovid Tithoma coujux. She bore 
Memnou to Tithonus. [Memnon.) By Astraeus 
she became the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, 
Heosphorus, and other stars. 

Ep&mlnondas ('Enapcivurfas, ’EirctjumJi/Sas), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of Polym- 
nis, was born and reared m poverty, though Ins 
blood was noble. His close and enduring friend- 
ship with Pelopidas is Raid to have originated m 
the campaign m which they served together on the 
Spartan side against Mantmen, where Pelopidas 
having fallen in a battle, apparently dead, Kpami- 
lionddb protected his body at the imminent risk of 
his own life, b c. 385. After the Spartans had been 
expelled from Thebes, 379, Epammondas took an 
active part m public affairs. In 371 he was one of 
the Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctro, so 
fatal to the Lacedaemonians, ill which the success 
of Thebes is said to have been owing mainly to 
the tactics of Epammondas. lie it was who most 
stiongly urged the giving battle, while he em- 
ployed all the means in his power to raise the 
courage of his countrymen, not excluding even 
omens and oracles, for which, when unfavourable, 
he had but recently expiessed his contempt. In 
369 ho was one of the generals m the 1st invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Thebans ; and before leav- 
ing Peloponnesus he restored the Messenuns to 
their country and established a new city, named 
Messene. On their return home Epammondas and 
Pelopidas were impeached by their enemies, on a 
capital charge of having retained their command 
beyond the legal terra. The fact itself was true 
enough ; but they were both honourably acquitted, 
Epammondas having expressed his willingness to 
die if the Thebans would record that he had been 
put to death because he had humbled Sparta and 
taught his countrymen to face and to conquer her 
armies. In 368 he again led a Theban army into 
the Peloponnesus, but did not advance far, and, on 
his return, was repulsed by Chafvms in an attack 
which he made on Corinth. In the same year we 
find him serving, but not as general, m the Theban 
army which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Pelo- 
pidas from Alexander of Pherae, and which was 
saved from utter destruction only by the ability of 
Epammondas. In 367 he was sent at the head of 
another force to release Pelopidas, and accomplished 
his object without even striking a blow, and by 
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the mere prestige of his name. In 366* he invaded 
the Peloponnesus for the 3rd time, and m 362 for 
the 4th time. In the latter year he gained a brilliant 
victory over the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea ; but 
in the full career of victory he received a mortal 
wound. He was told that his death would follow 
directly on the javelin being extracted from the 
wound ; and he would not allow this to be done 
till he had been assured that his shield was safe, 
and that the victory was with his countrymen. It 
was a disputed point by whose hand he fell: 
among others, the honour was assigned to Gryllus, 
the son of Xenophon. Epammondas was one of 
the greatest men of Greece. He raised Thebes to 
the supremacy of Greece, which she loBt almost as 
soon as he died. Both m public and m private 
life he was distinguished by integrity and upright- 
ness, and he carried into daily practice the lessons 
of philosophy, of which he was an ardent student 

Epaphroditus ('ETrcuppdSiTos). 1. A freedman 
and favourite of the emperor Nero. He assisted 
Nero in killing himself, and he was afterwards put 
to death by Domitian. The philosopher Epictetus 
was his freedman — 2. M Mettius Epaphrodi- 
tus, of Chaeronea, a Greek grammarian, the slave 
and afterwards the freedman of Modestus, the piae- 
fect of Egypt. He subsequently went to Rome, 
where he resided m the reign of Neio and down 
to the time of Nerva. He was the author of sev eral 
grammatical works and commentaries. 

Ep&phus ( v E7ra4>oy), son of Zeus and Io, horn 
on the river Nile, after the long wanderings of his 
mother. He was concealed bv the Cuictes, at the 
request of Hera, but was discovered by Io m 
Syria. He subsequently became kmg of Euvpt, 
married Memphis, a daughter oi Nilus, or, according 
to others, Cassiopea, and built the city of Memphis 
He had a daughter Libya, from whom Libya 
(Africa) received its name. 

Epfii. [Elis.] 

EpStltun (’Eitctioi' • nr. Strobnecz, Ru.), a town 
of the Li8sii in Dalmatia with a good harbour 

Ep§us (*Eir €i6s). 1. Son of Endvmion, king in 
Elis, from whom the Epci are said to have deuved 
their name.*— 2. Son of Panopeus, went with 30 
ships from the Cyclades to Troy. He built the 
wooden horse with the assistance of Athena 

Ephesus (*E<p€<ros: 'E<p4(rios Ru near A yasa- 
luk , i. e. "Ayios ®e6\oyo?, the title of St. John), 
the chief of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, was said to have been founded by 
Canans and Leleges, and to have been taken pos- 
session of by Androclus, the son of Codrus, at the 
time of the great Ionian migration. It stood a 
little S. of the river Cayster, neat its mouth, where 
a marshy plain, extending S. irom the river, is 
bounded by two hills, Prion or Lepre on the E , 
and Coressus on the S. The city was built ori- 
ginally on Mjt. Coressus, but, in the time of Cioesus, 
the people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachus, the general of Alex- 
ander, compelled them again to remove to M Pi ion 
On the N. side of the city was a lake, communi- 
cating with the Cayster, and forming the inner 
harbour, now a marsh ; the outer harbour (irdvop- 
pos) was formed by the mouth ot the river. In 
the plain, E. of the lake, and N E of the city, be- 
yond its walls, stood the celebrated temple of Ar- 
temis, which was built in the 6 th century b. c, by 
an architect named Chersiphron, and, after being 
burnt down by Herostratus m the night on which 
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Alexander the Great was bom (Oct 13 — 14, & c. 
356), was restored by the joint efforts of all the 
Ionian states, and was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world : nothing now remains of the 
temple, except some traces of its foundations. The 
temple was also celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus, of which there are anyrmns, 
are the agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, 
and baths, temples of Zeus Olympius and of Julius 
Caesar, and a large building near the inner harbour : 
the foundations of the walls may also be traced. — 
With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under the 
power successively of Croesus, the Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans. It was always 
very flourishing, and became even more so as the 
other Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly fa- 
voured by its Greek rulers, especially by Lysima- 
chus, who, in honour of his second wife, gave it 
her name, Arsmoe, which, however, it did not 
long retain. Attalus II. Philadelphus constructed 
docks for it, and improved its harbours. Under 
the Romans it was the capital of the province of Asia, 
and by far the greatest city of Asia Minor. It 
is conspicuous m the early history of the Christian 
Church, both St Paul and St. John having laboured 
m it, and addressed epistles to the church of 
Ephesus , and at one time its bishop possessed the 
rank and power of a patriarch over the churches 
in the province of Asia. Its position, and the ex- 
cellence of its harbours, made it the chief emporium 
for the trade of all Asia within the Taurus ; and 
its downfall was chiefly owing to the destruction of 
its harbours by the deposits of the Cayster. — In 
the earliest times Ephesus was called by various 
names, Alope, Ortygia, Morgcs, Smyrna Tracheia, 
Samoinia, and Ptelca. 

Ephialtes ('EcpidAr-ps), 1. One of the Aloldae. 
[Ai OEtis ] — 2. A Malian, who m b.c. 480, when 
Leonidas was defending the pass of Thermopylae, 
guided a body of Persians over the mountain path, 
and thus enabled them to fall on the rear of the 
Greeks —3. An Athenian statesman, was a friend 
and partisan of Pericles, whom he assisted m 
carrying his political measures. He is mentioned 
in particular as chiefly instrumental m that abridg- 
ment of the power of the Areopagus, which in- 
flicted such a blow on the oligarchical party, and 
against which the Eumcnides of Aeschylus was 
directed. His sei vices to the democratic cause 
excited the rancorous enmity of some of the oli- 
garchs, and led to his assassination during the 
night, probably m 456. 

Ephippus fE^tros). 1. An Athenian poet of 
the middle comedy.— 2. Of Olynthus, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. 

Ephorus ( V E <popos\ of Cjmae in Aeolis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and flourished about B. c. 
340 He studied rhetoric under Isocrates, of whose 
pupils he and Theopompus were considered the 
most distinguished On the advice of Theopompus 
he wrote A History ('Ioroplcu) m 80 books, which 
began with the return of the Heraclidae, and came 
down to the siege of Permtlius in 341. It treated 
of the history of the barbarians as well as of the 
Greeks, and was thus the first attempt at writing 
a universal history that was ever made m Greece. 
It embraced a period of 750 years, and each of the 
30 books contained a compact portion of the his- 
tory, which formed a complete whole by itself. 
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Ephorus did not live to complete the work, and 
it was finished by his son Demophilus. Diyllus 
began his history at the point at which the work 
of Ephorus left off. Ephorus also wrote a few 
other works of less importance, of which the titles 
only are preserved by the grammarians. Of the 
history likewise we have nothing but fragments. 
It was written in a clear and polished style, but 
was at the same time deficient in power and energy. 
Ephorus appears to have been faithful and impartial 
in the narration of events ; but he did not always 
follow the best authorities, and in the later part 
of his work he frequently differed from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, on points on which 
they are entitled to credit. Diodorus Siculus made 
great use of the work of Ephorus, The fragments of 
his work have been published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 
1815, and m Muller’s Fragm . Historicor . Graec. 
Pans, 1841. 

Ephyra (’E<ptfpa). 1 The ancient name of 
Corinth [Corinthus.] — 2. An ancient town of 
the Pelasgi near the river Selleis m Elis. — 3. A 
town in Thessaly, afterwards called Cranon —4 
A town m Epirus, afterwards called Cichyrus 
— 5 A small town m the district of Agraca m 
Aetolia, 

Epieaste (*Et MtdfFnj), commonly called .Tocaste 

Epicepbesla (‘'EiriKTjfpTjaia • ’ETriK7i(p'fjcrios), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Oeneis 

Epicharmus ('Eirlxapp-os), the chief comic poet 
among the Dorians, was born m the island of Cos, 
about B c. 540. His father, Elothales, was a 
physician, of the race of the Asclepiads At the ago 
of 3 months, Epicharmus was carried to Megara, in 
Sicily; thence he removed to Syracuse, when Megara 
was destroyed by Gelon (484 or 483). Here he 
spent the remainder of Ins life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of Hieron, at whose court 
Epicharmus associated with the other great wnteis 
of the time, and among them with Aeschylus. He 
died at the age of 90 (450), or, accoidmg to Lucian, 
97 (443). Epicharmus was a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, and spent the earlier part of his life m the 
study of philosophy, both physical and metaphy- 
sical. He is said to have followed for some time 
Ins father’s profession of medicine ; and it appears 
that he did not commence writing comedies till his 
removal to Syracuse. Comedy had lor some time 
existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megara on the Isthmus, the latter of which 
towns disputed with the Athenians the invention of 
comedy. But the comedy at the Sicilian Megara 
before Epicharmus seems to have been little more 
than a low buffoonery. It was he, together with 
Phormis, who gave it a new form, and introduced 
a regular plot. The number of his comedies is 
differently stated at 52, or at 35. There are still 
extant 35 titles. The majority of them are on my- 
thological sublets, that is, travesties of the heroic 
myths, and these plays no doubt 'very much re 
Bembled the satyric dramas of the Athenians. But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on othei 
subjects, political, moral, relating to manners and 
customs, &c. The style of his plays appears to 
have been a curious mixture of the broad buffooncrv 
which distinguished the old Meganan comedv, and 
of the sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean phi- 
losopher. His language was remarkabh elegant 
he was celebrated for his choice of epithets • his 
plays abounded, as the extant fragments prove, 
with philosophical and moral maxims. He was 
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imitated by Crates, and also by Plautus, as we 
learn from the Ime of Horace ( Epzst . n. 1 58),— 

“ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epichanni.” 
The parasite, who forms so conspicuous a character 
in the plays of the new comedy, is first found in 
Epicharmus. . 

Epicnemidii Loeri. [Loans.] 

Epicr&te* (*E iwcpdriis). 1. An Athenian, took 
part m the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants ; but after- 
wards, when sent on an embassy to the Persian 
king Artaxerxes, he was accused of corruption in 
receiving money from Artaxerxes. He appears to 
have been acquitted thil time ; but he was tried 
on a later occasion, on another charge of corruption, 
and only escaped death by a voluntary exile. He 
was ridiculed by the comic poets for his large beard, 
and for this reason was called <raK§cr(()op6s —2. Of 
Ambracia, an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. 

Epictetus (’E7 T'iKTt)Tos), of Hierapolis m Phrygia, 
a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a freedman of 
Epaphroditus, who was himself a freedman of 
Nero. [Epaphroditus.] He lived and taught 
first at Home, and, after the expulsion of the phi- 
losophers by Donntian, at Nicopolis m Epirus. 
Although he was favoured by Hadrian, he does 
not appear to have returned to Rome ; for the dis- 
courses which Arrian took down in writing were 
delivered by Epictetus when an old man at Nico- 
polis Only a few circumstances of his life arc re- 
corded, such as his lameness, which is spoken of lit 
different wavs, his poverty, and his few wants. 
Epictetus did not leave any works behind him, and 
the short manual ( Enchiridion ), which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by lus 
faithful pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the phi- 
losophical lectures of his master in 8 books, from 
which, though 4 are lost, we are enabled to gain a 
complete idea of the way in which Epictetus con- 
ceited and taught the Stoic philosophy. [Ar- 
rianus.] Being deeply impressed with his voca- 
tion as a teacher, he aimed in his discourses at 
nothing else but winning the minds of his hearers 
to that which was good, and no one was able to 
resist the impression which they produced. 

Epictetus Phrygia. [Phrygia.] 

Epicurus (’EirtKoupos), a celebrated Greek phi- 
losopher, and the founder of a philosophical school 
called, after him, the Epicurean. He was a son of 
Neocles and Charestrata, and was born b. c 342, 
in the island of S.imos, where his father had settled 
as one of the Athenian clerucln ; but he belonged 
to the Attic demos of Gargettus, and hence is some- 
times called the Gargettian. (Cic. adFum xv. 16.) 
At the nge of 18 Epicurus came to Athens, and 
there probably studied under Xenocrates, who was 
then at the head of the academy. After a short 
stnv at Athens he went to Colophon, and subse- 
quently resided at Mytilene and Lampsacns, i» 
which places he was engaged for 5 years m teach- 
ing philosophy. In *306, when he had attained 
the age of 35, he again came to Athens, where be 
pui chased for 80 rainae a garden — the famous 
K^iroi ’Eirucoiipov — m which he established his 
philosophical school. Here he spent the remainder 
of his life, surrounded by numerous friends and 
pupils. His mode of living was simple, temperate, 
and cheerful ; and the aspersions of comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who were opposed to 
his philosophy and describe him as a person de- 
voted to sensual pleasures, do not seem entitled to 
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the least credit. He took no part in public affairs. 
He died in 270, at the age of 72, after a long and 
painful illness, which he endured with truly philo- 
sophica! patience and courage. — Epicurus is said 
to have written 300 volumes. Of these the most 
important was one On Nature (Tlepl <f*d<re«r), in 37 
books. All his works are lost ; but some frag- 
ments of the work on Nature were found among the 
rolls at Herculaneum, and were published by 
Orelli, Lips. 1813. In his philosophical system, 
Epicurus prided himself in being independent of 
all his predecessors ; but he was m reality in- 
debted both to Democritus and the Cyrenaics. Epi- 
curus made ethics the most essential part of his 
philosophical system, since he regarded human 
happiness as the ultimate end of all philosophy. 
His ethical theory was based upon the dogma of 
the Cyrenaics, that pleasure constitutes the highest 
happiness, and must consequently be the end of all 
human exertions. Epicurus, however, developed 
and ennobled this theory m a manner which con- 
stitutes the real merit of his philosophy, and which 
gained for him so many friends and admirers both 
in antiquity and in modern times. Pleasure with 
him was not a mere momentary and transitory sen- 
sation, but he conceived it as something lasting and 
imperishable, consisting in pure and noble mental 
enjoyments, that is, in arapa^ia and anovla, or the 
freedom from pain and from all influences which 
disturb the peace of our mmd, and thereby our 
happiness, which is the result of it. The summurn 
bonum , according to him, consisted in this peace of 
mmd ; and this was based upon <pp6v7]<ns, which 
he described as the beginning of everything good, 
as the oiigm of all virtues, and which he himselt 
therefore occasionally treated as the highest good 
itself. — In the physical part of his philosophy, he 
followed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and 
Diagoras. His views are Well known from Lucre- 
tius’s poem De Iteium Natura. We obtain our 
knowledge and form our conceptions oi things, ac- 
cording to lnm, through efSwAa, i c. images of 
things which are reflected from them, and pass 
through our senses into our minds. Such a theoiy 
is destructive of all absolute truth, and a mere 
momentary impression upon our senses or feelings 
is substituted for it. The deficiencies of his system 
arc most striking in his views concerning the gods, 
which drew upon him the charge of atheism. His 
gods, like every thing else, consisted of atoms, and 
our notions ot them arc based upon the efSwAa 
which are reflected from them and pass into our 
minds. They were and always had been in the 
enjoyment of perfect happiness, which had not been 
disturbed by the laborious business of creating the 
world ; and as the government of the world would 
interfere with their happiness, he conceived them 
as exercising no influence whatever upon the world 
or man. The pupils of Epicurus were very nume- 
rous, and were attached to their master m a manner 
which has rarely been equalled either in ancient or 
modem times. But notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary devotion of his pupils, there is no philosopher 
in antiquity who has been so violently attacked as 
Epicurus. This has been owing partly to a super- 
ficial knowledge of his philosophy, and partly to 
the conduct of men who called themselves Epicu- 
reans, and who, taking advantage of the facility 
with which his ethical theory was made the hand- 
maid of a sensual life, gave themselves up to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 
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Epic^des (*EinKu$7js), a Syracusan by origin, ( 
but born and educated at Carthage. He served, \ 
together with his elder brother Hippocrates, with 
much distinction m the army of Hannibal, both in 
Spam and Italy ; and when, after the battle of 
Cannae (a. c. 216), Hieronymus of Syracuse sent 
to make overtures to Hannibal, that general se- 
lected the 2 brothers as his envoys to Syracuse. 
They soon induced the young king to desert the 
Roman alliance. Upon the murder of Hieronymus 
shortly after, they were the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian party at Syracuse, and eventually became 
masters of the city, which they defended against 
Marcellus. Epicydes fled to Agngentum, when 
he saw that the fall of Syracuse was inevitable* 

Epidamnus. [Dyrrhachium.] 

Epidaurus (’E irlbavpos : *Embabpios). 1. (Epu 
daw o), a town in Argolis on the Saronic gulf, 
formed with its territory JEpidanria (^EinSavpia), a 
district independent of Argos, and was not in- 
cluded in Argolis till the time of the Romans. It 
was originally inhabited by Ionians and Carians, 
whence it was called Epicarus , but it was subdued 
by the Dorians under Dciphontes, who thus be- 
came the ruling race. Epidaurus was the chief 
seat of the worship of Aesculapius, and was to this 
circumstance indebted for its importance. The 
temple of this god, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent in Greece, was situated about 5 miles 
S. W. of Epidaurus. A few ruins of it are still 
extant. The worship of Aesculapius was intro- 
duced into Rome from Epidaurus. See Aescula- 
pius —2. Surnamed Limera (fl Ai fvqpd : Moncm- 
basia or Old Malvasia), a town m Laconia, on the { 
E. coast, said to have been founded by Epidaurus 
m Argolis, possessed a good harbour. — 3. (Old 
Raqusa), a town m Dalmatia. 

Epidelium a town in Laconia on 

the E. coast, S. of Epidaurus Limera, with a 
temple of Apollo and an image of the god, which 
once thrown into the sea at Delos is said to have 
come to land at this place. 

Eplgenes (’E^et^s). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy, flourished about b. c. 380. 

— 2. Of Ibicyon, who has been confounded by 
some with his namesake the comic poet, preceded 
Thespis, and is said to have been the most ancient 
writer of tragedy. It is probable that Eplgenes 
was the first to introduce into the old dithyrambic 
and satyrical rpayepSla other subjects than the 
oiiginal one of the fortunes of Dionysus. — 3. Of 
Byzantium, a Greek astronomer, mentioned by 
Seneca, Plmy, and Censormus. Ho professed to 
have studied m Chaldea, but his date is uncertain. 

Epfgdni (’E?r lyoyoi), that is, u the Descendants,” 
the name m ancient mythology of the sons of the 7 
heroes who perished before Thebes. [Adrastus.] 

Ten years after their death, the descendants of the 
7 heroes marched against Thebes to avenge their 
fathers. The names of the Epigoni are not the 
same in all accounts ; but the common lists contain 
Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthe- 
nelus, Thersander, and Euryalus. Alcmaeon un- 
dertook the command, in accordance with an oracle, 
and collected a considerable body of Argives. The 
Thebans marched out against the enemy, under the 
command of Laodamas, after whose death they 
Red into the city. On the part of the Epigoni, 
Aegialeus had fallen. The seer Tiresias, knowing 4 
that the city was doomed to fall, persuaded the 
inhabitants to quit it, and take their wives and 
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children with them. The Epigoni thereupon took 
possession of Thebes, and razed it to the ground. 
They sent a portion of the booty and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, to Delphi, and then returned 
to Peloponnesus. The war of the Epigoni was 
made the subject of epic and tragic poems. 

Epimenides (*Eir ipevitys). 1. A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is to a 
great extent mythical. He was reckoned among 
the Curetes, and is said to have been the son of a 
nymph. He was a native of Phaestus in Crete, 
and appears to have spent the greatest part of his 
life at Cnossus, whence he is sometimes called a 
Cnossian. There is a legend that when a boy, he 
was sent out by his father in search of a sheep, 
and that seeking shelter from the heat of the mid- 
day sun, he went into a cave, and there fell into a 
deep sleep, which lasted 57 years. On waking and 
returning home, he found to his great amazement 
that his younger brother had in the mean time 
grown an old man. lie is further said to have 
attained the age of 154, 157, or even of 229 jears. 
— His visit to Athens, however, is an historical 
fact, and determines his date. The Athenians, 
who were visited by a plague m consequence of 
the crime of Cylon [Cylon], consulted the Del- 
phic oracle about the means of their delivery. The 
god commanded them to get their city purified, 
and the Athenians invited Epimenides to come 
and undertake the purification. Epimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, about b. c. 596, nnd 
performed the desired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices, m consequence of which the 
plague ceased. Epimenides was reckoned by some 
among the 7 wise men of Greece ; but all that 
tradition has handed down about him suggests a 
-very different character from that of the seven ; 
lie must rather be ranked m the class of priestly 
bards and sages who are generally comprised under 
the name of the Orphici. Many works, both in 
prose and verse, were attributed to him b} T the an- 
cients, and the Apostle Paul has preserved ( Titus, i. 
12) a celebrated verse of his against the Cretans. 

Epimetheus. [Prometheus and Pandora ] 

Epiphanes, a surname of Antiochus IV. and 
Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 

Epiphanla or ea (’Emcpdveia). 1. In Syria 
(0. T. Hamath : Hamah), m the district of Cas- 
siotis, on the left bank of the Orontes, an early 
colony of the Phoenicians ; may be presumed, from 
its later name, to have been restored or improved 
by Antiochus Epiphanes —» 2. *In Asia Minor 
( Urxin ), on the S. E. border of Cilicia, close to 
the Pylae Amanides, was formerly called Oenian- 
dus, and probably owed its new name to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Pompey repeopled this city with some 
of the pirates whom he had conquered — There 
were some other Asiatic cities of the name. 

Epiphanlus ('Eiri<pdvm), one of the Greek fa- 
thers, was bom near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
about a. d . 320, of Jewish parents. He went to 
Egypt when young, and there appears to have 
been tainted with Gnostic errors, but afterwards 
fell into the hands of some monks, and by them 
was made a strong advocate for the monastic life. 
He returned to Palestine, and lived there for some 
tinie as a monk, having founded a monastery near 
his native place. In a . d . 367 he was chosen 
bishop of Constantia, the metropolis of Cyprus, 
formerly called Salamis. His writings shew him 
to have been a man of great reading j for he was 
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acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Latin. But he was entirely without critical or 
logical power ; of real piety, but also of a very 
bigoted and dogmatical turn of mind. Ho distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to heresy, and 
especially to Origcn's errors. He died 402. His 
most important work is entitled Pavarmm, being 
a discourse against heresies. The best edition of 
his works is by Petavius, Pans, 1622, and Lips. 
1632, with a commentar 3 r by Valesius. 

Epip51ae. [Syracusae ] 

Epirus ("Hireipos : *Hireipd>Tr)S, fern. ’Hirtipwris: 
Albania), that is, “ the mainland,” a country in the 
N. W. of Greece, so called to distinguish it from 
Corcyra and the other islands off the coast. Homer 
gives the name of Epirus to the whole of the W. 
coast of Greece, thus including Acarnama in it. 
Epirus was bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on 
the N., by Thessaly on the E., by Acarnama and 
the Ambracian gulf on the S., and by the Ionian 
sea on the W. The principal mountains were the 
Acioccraunn, forming the N. W. boundary, and 
Pmdus, forming the E. boundary ; besides which 
there were the mountains Tomarus in the E., and 
Crania m the S The chief rivers were the Celyd- 
nu <5, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachtlms. — The in- 
habitants of Epirus were numerous, but were not of 
pure Hellenic blood. The original population ap- 
pears to have been Pelasgie ; and the ancient 
oracle of Dodona in the country was always re- 
garded as of Pelasgie origin. These Pelasgians 
were subsequently mingled with Illvrians, who at 
various times invaded Epirus and Bottled in the 
country. Epirus contained 14 different tubes. Of 
these the most important were the Chaones, Thes- 
proti and Molossj, who gave their names to the 
3 principal divisions of the country Chaonia, 
Thesprotia, and Molossis The diffeicnt tribes 
were originally governed by their own princes. The 
Molossian princes, who traced their descent from 
Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of Achilles, subse- 
quently acquired the sovereignty over the whole 
country, and took the title of kings of Epirus. The 
first who bore this title was Alexander, who in- 
vaded Italy to assist the Tarentmes against the 
Lucamans and Bruttn, and perished at the battle 
of Pandosia, b c. 326. The most celebrated of 
the later kings was Pyrrhus, who carried on war 
with the Homans. About b c. 200 the Epirots esta- 
blished a republic ; and the Homans, after the con- 
quest of Philip, 197, guaranteed its independence. 
But in consequence of the support which the Epi- 
rots afforded to Antiochus and Perseus, Aermlius 
PauluB received orders from the senate to punish 
them with the utmost severity. He destroyed 70 
of their towns, and sold 150,000 of the inhabitants 
for slaves. In the time of Augustus the country 
hiid not yet recovered from the effects of this 
devastation. 

Epirus Nova. [Illyricum ] 

Epona (from epus, that is, equus), a Roman god- 
dess, the protectress of horses. Images of her, 
either statues or paintings, were frequently seen in 
niches of stables. 

Epopeus (*E7rtwTreoy). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Canace, came from Thessaly to Sicyon, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
who therefore made war upon Epopeus. The two 
kings dted of the wounds which they received in 
the war. —2. One of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who 
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attempted to carry off Bacchus, hut were changed 

by the god into dolphins. 

EporldXa (/urea), a town in Gallia Cisalpina on 
the Dnria m the territory of the Salassi, colonised 
by the Romans, b. c. 100, on the command of the 
Sibylline books, to serve as a bulwark against the 
neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

Sporeddriz, a chieftain of the Aedui, was one 
of the commanders of the Aeduan cavalry, which 
was sent to Caesar’s aid against Vercingetonr, m 
b. a 52; but he himself revolted soon afterwards and 
joined the enemy. 

Epytus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who was 
a companion of lulus, and is called by the patro- 
nymic Epytides. 

Equester ('hrrrios), a surname of several divi- 
nities, but especially of Poseidon (Neptune), who 
had created the horse, and m whose honour horse- 
races were held. 

Equus Tfitlcus or Aequum Tuticum, a small 
town of the Hirpini m Sammum, 21 miles fiom 
Beneventum. The Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i 5 . 
67), supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the town, quod verm dwerc non e\ t 

Erae ( y Epai: Sighajik ?), a small but strong 
seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos. 

Er&na, a town in M. Amanus, the chief seat 
of the Eleutherocihces m the time of Cicero. 

Erannobdag (*E pavvo€6as: Gunduk ), a river 
of India, one of the chief tributaries of the Gauges, 
into which it fell at Palimbothra. 

Erasinldes (*E pcunHSijs), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of Argmusae He was 
among the 6 commandeis who returned to Athens 
after the victory, and were put to death, b.c. 40b’. 

Eraslnus ('Epacrtvos). 1. (Kcphalan ), the chief 
river m Argolis, rises m the lake Stymphalus, then 
disappears under the earth, rises again out of the 
mountain Cliaon, and after receiving the river 
Phrixus, flows through the Lernaean marsh into 
the Argolic gulf.— 2. A small river near Biauron 
in Attica. 

Erasistr&tus (*E paarlo-rparos), a celebrated phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born at lulls m the island 
of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrysippus of Cmdos, 
Metrodorus, and apparently Theophrastus He 
flourished from b. c. 300 to 260 lie lived for 
some time at the court of Seleucus Nicator, king of 
Syria, where he acquired great reputation by dis- 
covering that the illness of Antiochus, the king’s 
eldest son, was owing to his love for his raother-m- 
law, Stratomce, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had lately 
married. Erasistratus afterwards lived at Alex- 
andria, which was at that time beginning to be a 
celebrated medical school He gave up practice m 
his old age, that he might pursue his anatomical 
studies without interruption. He prosecuted his 
experiments m this branch of medical science with 
great success, and with such ardour that he is said 
to have dissected criminals alive. He had numerous 
pupils and followers, and a medical school bearing 
his name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Er&t£dae (*EpaW5ai), an illustrious family of 
Ialysua in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and his 
son Diagoras belonged. 

Br&to C Epartf). 1, Wife of Areas, and mother 
of Elatus and Aphidas. [Arcas.]— 2. One of the 
Muses. [Musaxl] 

Eratosthenes CEparo<r0«Vijj), of Cyrene, was 
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bom B. c. 276. He first studied in his native city 
and then at Athens. He was taught by Ariston 
of Chius, the philosopher ; Lysamas of Cyrene, the 
grammarian ; and Callimachus, the poet. He left 
Athens at the invitation of Ptolemy Evergetes, 
who placed him over the library at Alexandria. 
Here he continued till the reign of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. He died at the age of 80, about b. c. 196 , 
of voluntary starvation, having lost his sight, and 
being tired of life. He was a man of very extensive 
learning, and wrote on almost all the branches of 
knowledge then cultivated — astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and grammar. He 
is supposed to have constructed the large armillae 
or fixed circular instruments which were long in 
use at Alexandria. His works have periBhed, with 
the exception of some fragments. His most cele- 
brated work was a systematic treatise on geography, 
entitled reutypatyutd, m 3 books. The first book, 
which formed a soit of introduction, con tamed a 
critical review of the labours of his predecessors 
from the earliest to his own times, and investiga- 
tions concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable globe. 
The second book contained what is now called 
mathematical geography. He was the first person 
who attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
earth, m which attempt he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to the present 
day. The third book contained political geo- 
giaphy, and gave descriptions of the various coun- 
tries, derived from the works of earlier travellers 
and geographers. In order to be able to determine 
the accurate site of each place, he drew a line pa- 
rallel with the equator, running from the pillars of 
Hercules to the extreme east of Asia, and dividing 
the whole of the inhabited earth into two halves. 
Connected with this work was a new map of the 
earth, m which towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and climates were marked according to his own 
improved measurements. This important work of 
Eratosthenes forms an epoch m the history of ancient 
geography. Strabo, as well as other writers, made 
gi eat use of it. Eratosthenes also wrote 2 poems on 
astronomical sublets • one entitled ‘Epjurjs or K ara- 
c TTepicrjuoi , which tieated of the constellations; and 
another entitled ’H piyovj ] . but the poem KaracrTc- 
ptcr/^ot, which is still extant under his name, is not 
the work of Eiatosthenes. He wrote several his- 
torical works, the most important of which was a 
chronological work entitled Xpovoypa<f>la, in which 
lie endeavoured ffl fix the dates of all the important 
events in literary, as well as political history. The 
most celebrated of Ins grammatical works was On 
the Old Attic Comedy (Ilepl 'Apxaicts Kufitpitias). 
The best collection of his fragments is by Bernhardy, 
Eratosthemca , Berol. 1822. 

ErbesstlB (’E parvis), a town in Sicily, N.E. of 
Agrigentum near the sources of the Acragas, which 
must not be confounded with the town Herbessus 
near Syracuse. 

Ercta (ElpKT-n or Eipicral), a fortress in Sicily 
on a hill with a harbour near Panormus. 

Erebus ( y Ep*6or), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore ap- 
plied also to the dark mid gloomy space under the 
earth, through which the shades pass into Hades. 

Erechtheum. [Erichtiioniub.] 

Erechtheus. [Erichthonius.] 

Eresufl or Ereasus ( v Epe<ros, ‘'Epeanros: ’Ep4* 
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srior), a town on the W. coast of the island of 
Lesbos, the birthplace of Theophrastus and Phamas, 
and, according to some, of Sappho. 

Eretrfa (’EpeVpta : *E perpt evs : Palaeo-Casiro ), an 
ancient and important town in Euboea on the Eu- 
npus, with a celebrated harbour Porthmos ( Porto 
Bufalo ), was founded by the Athenians, but had a 
mixed population, among which was a considerable 
number of Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised 
it in early times to importance ; it contended with 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Euboea; it ruled over 
several of the neighbouring islands, and planted 
colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was destroyed 
by the Persians, b. c. 490, and most of its inha- 
bitants were carried away into slavery. Those 
who were left behind built, at a little distance fiom 
the old city, the town of New Eretna, which, 
however, never became a place of importance —2. 
A town m Plithiotis m Thessaly near Pharsalus. 

Erginus (’E pyluos), son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchonienos. After Clymenus had been killed at 
Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, marched 
against Thebes, and compelled them to pay him an 
annual tribute ot 100 oxen. The Thebans were 
released from the payment of this tribute by Her- 
cules, who killed Erginus. 

Erichthonius (’E pixQ6vios), or Erechtheus 
(*E pexfavs) In the ancient myths these two 
names indicate the same person ; but later writers 
mention 2 heroes, one of whom is usually called 
Enchthonius or Erechtheus I. and the other Erech- 
theus II Homer knows only one Erechtheus, as 
an autochthon and king of Athens, and the first 
writer who distinguishes 2 personages is Plato. 
—4. Erichthonius or Erechtheus I., son of He- 
phaestus and Atthi8, the daughter of Cranaus. 
Athena reared the child without the knowledge of 
tho other gods, and entrusted him to Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Ilersc, concealed in a chest. They 
were forbidden to open the chest, but they dis- 
obeyed the command. Upon opening the chest 
they saw the child m the form of a seipcnt, or 
entwined by a serpent, whereupon they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of the acropolis, or, according to others, into 
the sea. When Enchthonius had grown up, he 
expelled Amplnctyon, and became king oi Athens. 
His wile Pasithea bore him a son Pandion. lie is 
said to have introduced the worship of Athena, to 
have instituted the festnal of the Panathcnaea, 
and to have built a temple of Athena on the acro- 
polis. When Athena and Poseidon disputed about 
the possession of Attica, Enchthonius declared m 
favour of Athena. He was further the first who 
used a chariot with 4 horses, for which reason he 
was placed among the stars as auriga. He was 
buried in the temple of Athena, and was wor- 
shipped as a god after his death. His famous 
temple, the ErechthCum, stood on the acropolis, 
and contained 8 separate temples ; one of Athena 
Polias or the protectress of the state, the Erech- 
theurn proper or sanctuary of Erechtheus, and the 
Pandro8ium or sanctuary of Pandrosos.— 2. Erech- 
theus II., grandson of the former, son of Pandion 
by Zeuxippe, and brother of Butes, Procne, and 
Philomela. After his father’s death, he succeeded 
him as king of Athens, and was regarded m later 
times as one of the Attic eponymi. He was marned 
to Praxithea, by whom he became the father of 
Gecrops, Pandoros, Motion, Omeus, Procris, Creusa, 
Chthoma, and Onthyia. In the war between the 
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Eleusinians and Athenians, Eumolpug, the son of 
Poseidon, was slam; whereupon Poseidon demanded 
the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erechtheus. 
When one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved 
to die with her; and Erechtheus himself was killed 
by Zeus with a flash of lightning at the request of 
Poseidon. 

ErichthSnlus, son of Dardanus and Batea, hus- 
band of Astyoche or Callirrhoe, and father of Tros 
or Assaracus. He was the wealthiest of all mortals; 
3000 mares grazed in his fields, which were so 
beautiful, that Boreas fell in love with them. He 
is mentioned also among the kings of Crete. 

Ericinium, a town in Thessaly near Gomphi. 

Erfd&nus (’HpiSawy), a river god,, a son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. He 
is called the king oi rivers, and on his banks amber 
was found. In Homer the name does not occur, 
and the first writer who mentions it is Hesiod. 
The position which the ancient poets assign to the 
rivei Eridanus differed at different times. In later 
times tho Eridanus was supposed to be the same as 
the Padus, because amber was found at its mouth. 
Hence the Electrules Insulae or “ Amber Islands” 
are placed at the mouth of the Po, and here 
Phacthon was supposed to have fallen when 
struck by the lightning of Zeus. The Latin 
poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to the 
Po [PADU&.1 

Erigon (*Eptyu>v\ a tributary of the Axius in 
Macedonia the Agrianus of Herodotus. [Axius.] 

ErlgSne ('Hpiydri]). 1. Daughter of Icarius, 
beloved by Bacchus For the legend respecting 
her, see Icariu.s —2. Daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytacmnestra, and mother of Penthilus by Orestes. 
Another legend relates that Orestes wanted to kill 
her with her mother, but that Artemis removed 
her to Attica, and there made her her priestess. 
Others state that Engone put an end to herself 
when she heard that Orestes was acquitted by the 
Areopagus. 

Erlneus (’E piue6s or *E piveSv : 'Epivevs, 'Epived- 
rrjs). 1. A small but ancient town in Dons, be- 
longing to the Tetrapolis. [Doris.]— 2. A town 
m Phthiotis m Thessaly 

Erinna (’Hpfmi), a Greek poetess, a contem- 
porary and friend of Sappho (about b.c. 612), who 
died .it the age of 19, but left behind her poems 
which were thought woithy to rank with those of 
Homer. Her poems were of the epic class: the 
chief of them was entitled *HAa tedry, the Distaff; 
it consisted of 300 lines, of which only 4 are ex- 
tant. It was written m a dialect which was a 
mixture of the Doric and Aeolic, and which was 
spoken at Rhodes, where, or in the adjacent island 
of Tel os, Ermna was born. She is also called a 
Lesbian and a Mytilenaean, on account of her re- 
sidence m Lesbos with Sappho. There are several 
epigrams upon Ermna, m which her praise is cele- 
brated, and her untimely death is lamented. 3 epi- 
grams m the Greek Anthology are ascribed to her, 
of which the first has the genuine air of antiquity ; 
but the other two, addressed to Baucis, seem to be 
a later fabrication. — Eusebius mentions another 
Erinna, a Greek poetess, contemporary with De- 
mosthenes and Philip of Macedon, b. c. 382 ; but 
this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

Erlnjfes. [Eumentdes.] 

Eriphus (" Epi<pos ), an Athenian poet of the 

middle comedy. 

Enphyle (’EpnpoArj), daughter of Talaus and 
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Lysimacbe, and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Harmonia. 
For details see Amphiaraus, Alcmaeon, Har- 
monia. 

Eria (>«), the goddess of Discord. Homer 
describes her as the friend and sister of Ares, and 
as delighting with him in the tumult of war and 
the havoc and anguish of the battle-field. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod she was a daughter of Night, and 
the poet describes her as the mother of a variety 
of allegorical beings, which are the causes or re- 
presentatives of man’s misfortunes. It was Eris 
who threw the apple into the assembly of the gods, 
the cause of so much suffering and war. [Paris ] 
—Virgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia appears m 
company with Mars, Bellona, and the Furies, and 
Virgil is evidently imitating Homer. 

Eriza (ret y E pi(a : *Ept(r)u6s\ a city of Cana, 
on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the river 
Chaus (or rather Caiis). The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Asia Erizena. 

Eros ( y Epos), in Latin, Amor or Cupldo, the 
god of Love. In order to understand the ancients 
properly we must distinguish 3 gods of this name . 
1. The Eros of the ancient cosmogonies ; 2. The 
Eros of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first ; and 3. The Eios 
whom we meet with in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets. Ilomer does not mention Eros, and 
Hesiod, the earliest author who speaks of him, 
describes him as the cosmogonic Eros. First, says 
Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came Gc, Tartarus, 
and Eros, the fairest among the gods, who rules 
over the minds and the council of gods and men 
By the philosophers and m the mysteries Eros was 
regarded as one of the fundamental causes m the 
formation of the world, inasmuch as he was the 
uniting power of love, which brought order and 
harmony amoDg the conflicting elements of which 
Chaos consisted. The Orphic poets described him 
as a son of Cronus, or as the first of the gods ivhv. 
sprang from the world’s egg ; and in Plato's Sym- 
posium he is likewise called the oldest of the gods 
The Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that 
notion of the god which is most familiar to us, is 
one of the youngest of all the gods. The parentage 
of this Eros is very differently described. He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite (Venus), 
but lus father is either Arcs (Mars), Zeus (Ju- 
piter), or Hermes (Mercury). He was at first 
represented as a handsome youth ; but shortly after 
the time of Alexander the Great the epigrammatists 
and erotic poets represented him as a wanton boy, 
of whom a thousand tricks and cruel sports weie 
related, and from whom neither gods nor men were 
safe. In this stage Eros lias nothing to do with 
uniting the discordant elements of the umv erse, or 
with the higher sympathy or love which binds 
buman kind together; but he is purely the god of 
sensual love, who bears sway over the inhabitants 
of Olympus as well as over men and all living 
creatures. His arras consist of arrows, which he 
carries m a golden quiver, and of torches which no 
one can touen with impunity. His arrows are of 
different power : some are golden, and kindle love 
in the heart they wound ; others are blunt and 
heavy with lead, and produce aversion to a lover. 
Eros is further represented with golden wings, and 
as fluttering about like a bird. His eyes are some- 
times covered, so that he acts blindly. He is the 
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usual companion of his mother Aphrodite, and 
poets and artists represent him moreover as accom- 
panied by such allegorical beings as Pothos, Hime- 
ros, Tyche, Peitho, the Charites or Muses.— 
An t^ros, which literally means return-love, is usually 
represented as the god who punishes those who did 
not return the love of others : thus he is the avenging 
Eros, or a deus ultor (Ov. Met. xiii. 750). But in 
some accounts he is described as a god opposed to 
Eros and struggling against him. — The number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cnpidines) is playfully ex- 
tended ad libitum by later poets, and these Erotes 
are described either as sons of Aphrodite or of 
nymphs. — Among the places distinguished for the 
worship of Eros, Thespiae m Boeotia stands fore- 
most there a quinquennial festival, the Erotidia 
or Erotid, was celebrated in his honour. In an- 
cient works of art, Eros is represented either as a 
full-grown youth of the most perfect beauty, or as 
a wanton and sportive boy. — Respecting the con- 
nection between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. 

Erotianus ('Epwriavds), a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Tuv trap* * hnroKpdTet A Qewv 
~2,vi/ayuyq, Vocum , quae apud Htppocratem sunt , 
CoUeitio , which is dedicated to Andiomachus, the 
archiater of the emperor. The best edition is by” 
Franz, Lips. 1780. 

Erubrus ( Ruber ), a small tributary of the Mo- 
selle, near Treves. 

Erymanthus ('Epv/j.dvdos). 1. A lofty mountain 
in Arcadia on the frontiers of Achaia and E11 b, 
celebrated m mythology as the haunt of the savage 
Erymanthian boar destroyed by Hercules. [Her- 
cules ] — The Arcadian nymph Call is to, who was 
changed into a she-bear, is called Erymanthis ursa , 
and her son Areas Erymanthuhs wsae custos. 
[Arctos ]— 2. A river in Arcadia, which rises in 
the above-mentioned mountain, and falls into the 
Alphcus. 

Erymanthus or Etymandrus (’Epvpav6os, 'Etv- 
fiavhpos Arrian. : Ilelmund ), a considerable river 
in tlic Persian province of Aracliosia, rising in M. 
Paropamisus, and flowing S.W. and W. into the 
lake called Aria (Zarah). According to other 
accounts, it lost itself m the sand, or flowed on 
through Gedrosia into the Indian Ocean. 

Erysichthon (*E pv<rlx0ov), that is, “ the Tearer 
up of the Earth.” 1. Son of Tnopas, cut down trees 
in a grove sacred to Demeter, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with fearful hunger.— • 
2. Son of Cecrops and Agraulos, died without issue 
in his father’s lifetime on his return from Delos, 
fiom whence he brought to Athens the ancient 
image of Ilithyia. 

Erythlni CEpv9?voi ), a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris. A 
range of chfts near it was called by the same name. 

Erythrae (*E pvdpal. ’E pvBpcuos). 1. (Nr. Pigadta 
Ru.), an ancient town m Boeotia, not far from 
Plataeae and Hysia, and celebrated as the mother 
city of Ery thrae m Asia Minor. — 2. A town of 
the Locri Ozcflae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E. of Naupactus —3. (. Tiitn , Ru.), one of tho 
1 2 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood at the bot- 
tom of a large bay, on the W. side of the penin- 
sula which lies opposite to Chios. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to a mixed colony of Cretans, 
Lycians, Carians, and Pamphylians, under Ery- 
thros the son of Rhadamanthus ; and the leader of 
the I onions, who afterwards took possession of 
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was said to have been Cnopus, the son of Codrtis, 
after whom the city was also called Cn5p6p51is 
(KvoorrovnoAis). The little river Aleos (or rather 
A xus, as it appears on coins) flowed past the city, 
and the neighbouring sea-port towns of Cyssus or 
Casystes, and Phoenicus, formed its harbours. 
Erythrae contained a temple of Hercules and 
Atl lena Polias, remarkable for its antiquity ; and 
on the coast near the city was a rock called Nigrum 
Promontonum (&Kpa juekaiva), from which excel- 
lent mill-stones were hewn. 

Erythraeum Mare (if ’Epvdpa SdAacrcra, also 
rarely 'Epudpcuos wSuros), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on the E., 
including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea and 
Persian Guff). In this sense it is used by Hero- 
dotus, who also distinguishes the Red Sea by the 
name of *A paSios k6\itos. [Arabicus Sinus.] 
Supposing the shores of Africa and Arabia to trend 
more and more away fiom each otiier the further 
S you go, he appears to have called the head of 
the sea between them & ’A pdSios k6\ttos, and the 
rest of that sea, as far S. as it extended, and also 
E. wards to the shores of India, 7 } ‘EpvOpa ddAacrcra, 
and also rj NotItj frakaaraa ; though there are, again, 
some indications of a distinction between these 2 
terms, the lattei being applied to the whole ex- 
panse of ocean S. of the former ; in one passage, 
however, they are most expressly identified (11 
158). Afterwards, when the true form of these 
seas became to be better known, through the pro- 
gress of maritime discovery under the Ptolemies, 
their parts were distinguished by different names, 
the mam body of the sea being called Indicus Ocea- 
nus, the Red Sea Arabicus Sinus, the Persian Guff 
Persicus Sinus, and the name Erythraeum Mare 
being confined by some geographers to the gulf be- 
tween the Straits of Rah -el- Mandeb and the Indian 
Ocean , but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding genuine 
Latin term, Mare Rubrum {Red Sea). Still, how- 
ever, even long after the commencement of our era, 
the name Erythraeum Mare was sometimes used m 
its ancient sense, as in the Ticplirkovs rris ’E puOpas 
bakdao-ris, ascribed to Arrian, but really the work 
of a later period, which is a description of the 
coast from Myos Hormos on the Red Sea to the 
shores of India. The origin of the name is doubt- 
ful, and was disputed by the ancients : it is gene- 
rally supposed that the Greek 'Epvdpa bdkaooa is 
a significant name, identical in meaning with the 
Latin and English names of the Red Sea ; but 
why red no very satisfactory reason has been gn en ; 
the Hebrew name signifies the sedgy sea 
Eryx ( v Epu|). 1. Also Erycus Mons (S Gm- 
hano)i a steep and isolated mountain m the N.W. 
of Sicily near Drepanum. On the summit of this 
mountain stood an ancient and celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite (Venus), said to have been built by 
Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to Virgil, 
by Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into 
Sicily. [Aphrodite.] From this temple the god 
dess bore the surname Eryclna, under which name 
her worship was introduced at Rome about the 
beginning of the 2nd Punic war. At present there 
is standing on the summit of the mountain the 
remains of a castle, originally built by the Saracens. 

2. The town of this name was on the W. slope 
of the mountain. It was destroyed by the Cartha- 
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ginians in the time of Pyrrhus ; was subsequently 
rebuilt; but was again destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians in the 1st Punic war, and its inhabitants 
removed to Drepanum. 

Esdraela ('Ecrtiparjkd) and EBdraSlon or Esdr8- 
lon, or -om (*E aSprjkdu or -e6/x), the Greek names 
for the city and valley of Jezreel in Palestine. 
Esqullme. [Roma.] 

Essiii, a people in Gaul, W. of the Scquana, 
probably the same as the people elsewheie called 
Esubii and Sesuvii. 

Estiones, a people in Rhaetia Secunda or Vin- 
delicia, whose capital was fampodGnum ( Kempten ) 
on the Iller. 

Eteocles (’Et€ok\t}s.) 1. Son of Andreus and 
Evippe, or of Cephisus ; said to have been the first 
who offered sacrifices to the Charites at Orchome- 
nos in Boeotia.— 2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste. 
After his father’s flight from Thebes, he and his 
brother Polynices undertook the government of 
Thebes by turns. But, disputes ha\mg arisen be- 
tween them, Polynices fled to Adrastus, who then 
brought about the expedition of the Seven acamst 
Thebes. [Adrastus ] When many of the he- 
roes had fallen, Eteocles and Polynices resolved 
upon deciding the contest by single combat, and 
both the brothers fell. 

Eteoclus (‘EreojcAos), a son of I pins, was, ac- 
couiing to some traditions, one of the 7 heroes who 
went with Adrastus against Thebes. lie had to 
make the attack upon the Neitun gate, where he 
was opposed by Megareus 

Eteonns (’Et €cw6s), a town in Boeotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Scaiphe. 

Eteslae ('ETTjorlai, sc. &vep.oi), the Etesian Winds , 
derived from Iros “ year,” signified any •periodical 
winds, but the word was used more paiticularly by 
the Gieeks to indicate the northerly winds, which 
blew in the Aegean for 40 days from the rising of 
the dog star. 

Etis or Etla ( T Hrir, "Hre/a : "Hrmy, 
a town in the S. of Laconia near Bocae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants were trans- 
planted at an eaily time to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa, a town of the Edetani m Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Etruria orTuscia, called by the Greeks Tyrrhe- 
nla oi Tyrsenla (Tvp^vfo, Tvparjuia), a country 
m central Italy. The inhabitants were called by 
the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, by the Gxeeks 
Tyrrheni or Tyrseni {Tvpftyvoi, T vpariuoi), and 
by themselves Rasena. Etruria was bounded on 
the N. and N.W. by the Apennines and the river 
Mucra, which divided it from Liguria, on the W. 
by the Tyrrhene sea or Mare Inferum, on the E. 
and S by the river Tiber, which separated it from 
Umbria and Latium, thus comprehending almost 
the whole of modern Tuscany, the Duchy of Lucca, 
and the Transtibenne portion of the Roman states. 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, off- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long ranges 
of hills m the N , but m the S. lying in detached 
masses, and of smaller size. The land was cele- 
brated m antiquity for its fertility, and yielded 
rich harvests of com, wine, oil, and flax. The upper 
part of the country was the most healthy, namely, 
the part at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
sources of the Tiber and the Amus, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Arretium, Cortona, and Perusia. The 
lower part of the country on the coast was marshy 
and unhealthy, like the Maremma at the present 
day. — The early history of the population of 
Etruria has given rise to much discussion in modem 
timeB. It is admitted on all hands that the people 
known to the Romans under the name of Etiuscans 
were not the original inhabitants of the country, 
but a mixed race. The most ancient inhabitants 
appear to have been Ligurians in the N . and Sicu- 
lians m the S., both of whom weic subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians. So 
far most accounts agree : but from this point there 
is great difference of opinion. The ancients gene- 
rally believed that a colony of Lydians, led by 
Tyi senus, son of the kmg of Lydia, settled in the 
country, to which they gave the name of their 
leader ; and it has been main tamed by some mo- 
dem writers that the Oriental character of many 
of the Etruscan institutions is in favour of this 
account of their origin. But most modern critics 
adopt an entirely different opinion. They believ e 
that a Pelasgic race, called Tyrrhem, subdued the 
TJmbnans, and settled in the country, and that 
these Tyrrhene-Pelasgians were in their turn con- 
quered by a powerful Rhaetian race, called Rasena, 
who descended from the Alps and the valley of the 
Po Hence it was from the union of the Tyrrhenc- 
Pelasgians and the Rasena that the Etruscan nation 
was formed. It is impossible, however, to come 
to any definite conclusion respecting the real origin 
of the Etruscans ; since we are entirely ignorant 
of the language which they spoke; and the language 
of a people is the only means by which we can 
pronounce with certainty respecting their origin. 
But whatever may have been the origin ot the 
Etruscans, we know that they were a very povvei- 
ful nation when Rome was still m its infancy, and 
that they had at an early period extended their do- 
minion over the greater part of Italy, from the Alps 
and the plains of Lombardy on the one hand, to 
Vesuvius and the gulf of Sarento on the other 
These dominions may be divided into 3 great 
districts : Circumpadane Etruria m the N.,Etiuna 
Proper in the centre, and Campanian Etruria in 
the S. In each of these districts thcie were 12 
principal cities or states, who formed a confederacy 
foi mutual protection. Through the attacks of the 
Gauls in the N., and of the Sabmes, Saranitcs, and 
Greeks in the S., the Etruscans became confined 
within the limits of Etruria Proper, and continued 
long to flourish m this country, aftei they had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy. Of the 12 cities, 
which formed the confederacy in Etruria Proper, 
no list is given by the ancients They w ere most 
probably Cortona, Arretium, Clusium, Pe 

RUSIA, VOLATERRAE, VetULONI.V, RuSELLAE, 
Volsinh, Tarquinii, Valerji, Vl.ii, Caere 
more anciently called Agylla. Each state was in- 
dependent of all the othezs. The government was 
a close aristocracy, and was strictly confined to the 
family of the Lucumones, who united m their own 
persons the ecclesiastical as well as the civil func- 
tions. The people were not only rigidly excluded 
from all share in the government, hut appear to 
have been m a state of vassalage or serfdom. From 
the noble and priestly families of the Lucumones a 
supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears to 
have been sometimes elected for life, and to have 
borne the title of king ; but his power was much 
fettered by the noble families. At a later time the 
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kingly dignity was abolished, and the government 
entrusted to a senate. A meeting of the confe- 
deracy of the 12 states was field annually in the 
spring, at the temple of Voltumna near Volsinii.— 
The Etruscans were a highly civilised people, and 
from them the Romans borrowed many of their 
religious and political institutions. The 3 last 
kings of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and 
they left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion ; and their religious 
system was closely interwoven with all public and 
private affairs. The principal deities were di- 
vided into 2 classes. The highest class were the 
“ Shrouded Gods,” who did not reveal themselves to 
man, and to whom all the other gods were subject 
The 2nd class consisted of the 12 great gods, 6 
male and 6 female, called by the Romans Dn Con- 
sentes They formed the council of Tina or Tima 9 
the Roman Jupiter, and the 2 other most powerful 
gods of the 12 were Cupra , corresponding to Juno, 
and Menrva or Mcncrva , corresponding to the Ro- 
man Minerva. Besides these 2 classes of gods, 
there was a great number of other gods, penates 
and laies, to whom worship was paid. The mode 
m which the gods were worshipped was prescribed 
in certain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Tages. These books contained the “ Etrusca 
Disciplma,” and gave minute directions respect- 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worship. They 
were studied m the schools of the Lucumones, 
to winch the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruction ; 
since it was from the Etruscans that the Romans 
borrowed most of their arts of divination. — 
In aiclntecture, statuary, and painting, the Etrus- 
cans attained to great eminence. They were ac- 
quainted with the use of the arch at an early 
penod, and they employed it m constructing the 
great cloacae at Rome. Their bronze candelabra 
were celebrated at Athens even m the time of 
Pericles ; and the beauty of their bronze statues is 
still attested by the She Wolf ot the Capitol and 
the Oiator of the Florence Gallery. The beauti- 
ful vases, which have been discovered in such 
numbers m Etruscan tombs, cannot be cited as 
pi oofs of the excellence of Etruscan workmanship, 
since it is now admitted by the most competent 
judges, that these vases were either made in Greece, 
or by Greek artists settled in Italy. — Of the 
private life of the Etruscans we have a lively 
picture from the paintings discovered in their 
tombs ; but mto this subject our limits forbid us 
to enter. — The later history of Etruria is a struggle 
against the rising power of Rome, to which it was 
finally compelled to yield. After the capture of Veii 
by the dictator Camillus, b. c. 396, the Romans ob- 
tained possession of the E. part of Etruria ; and the 
Cimmian forest, instead of the Tiber, now became 
the boundary of the 2 people. The defeat of the 
Etruscans by Q. Fabius Maximus in 310, was a 
great blow to their power. They still endeavoured 
to maintain their independence with the assistance 
of the Sammtes and the Gauls ; but after their de- 
cisive defeat by Cornelius Dolabella in 283, they 
became the subjects of Rome. In 91 they re- 
ceived the Roman franchise. The numerous mili- 
tary colonies established in Etruria by Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the national 
character of the people, and the country thus be* 
came in course of time completely Romanized. 
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Euboea (EuSom: Ed8oievs,Ed€oevs,ftim.Ed6ois). 
1. (, Negropont ), the largest island of the Aegaean 
sea, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and 
the S. part of Thessaly, from which countries it is 
separated by the Euboean sea, called the Euripus 
in its narrowest part. Euboea is about 90 miles 
in length : its extreme breadth is 30 miles, but in 
the narrowest part it is only 4 miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a lofty 
range of mountains, which rise in one part as high 
as 7266 feet above the sea. It contains neverthe- 
less many fertile plains, and was celebrated in an- 
tiquity for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields. According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it was separated by 
an earthquake. In Homer the inhabitants are 
called Abantes, and are represented as taking part 
m the expedition against Troy. In the N. of 
Euboea dwelt the Histiaei, fiom whom that part 
of the island was called Histiaea , below these were 
the Ellopn, who gave the name of Ellopia to the 
district, extending as far as Aegae and Cerinthus ; 
and m the S were the Dryopcs. The centre of 
the island was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. It was 
m this part of Euboea that the Athenians planted 
the colonies of Chalcis and Eretria, which were 
the 2 most important cities in the island. Alter 
the Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to its 
possession ; and consequently Pericles made great 
exertions to subdue it, when it revolted in b. c. 
445. Under the Romans Euboea formed part of 
the province of Achaia. — Since Cumae in Italy 
was a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjective 
Euboicus is used by the poets in lefercnce to the 
former city. Thus Virgil ( Aen . vi. 2) speaks of 
Euboicts Cumarum ons. — 2. A town in the in- 
terior of Sicily, founded by Chalcis in Euboea, but 
destroyed at an early period. 

Eubulldes (Ev6ov\l87]s) 9 of Miletus, a philo- 
sopher of the Meganc school. He was a contem- 
porary of Aristotle, against whom he wrote with 
great bitterness; and he is stated to have given De- 
mosthenes instruction in dialectics. He is said to 
have invented the forms of several of the most 
celebrated false and captious syllogisms. 

Eubulus (E i/6uv\os). 1, An Athenian, of the 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the most formidable oppo- 
nents of Demosthenes. It was with him that 
Aeschines served as secretary m the earlier part of 
his life. — 2. An Athenian, son of Euphranor, of 
the Cettian demus, a distinguished poet of the 
middle comedy, flourished B. c. 376. lie wrote 
104 plays, of which there are extant more than 50 
titles. His plays were chiefly on mythological 
subjects. Several of them contained paiodics of 
passages from the tragic poets, and especially from 
Euripides. 

Euclldes (Em\eiSrjs). 1. The celebrated ma- 
thematician, who has almost given lus own name 
to the science of geometry, m every country m 
which his writings are studied ; but we know 
next to nothing of his private history. The place 
of his birth is uncertain. He lived at Alexandria 
in the time of the first Ptolemy, B c. 323 — 283, 
and was the founder of the Alexandrian mathe- 
matical school. Ho was of the Platonic sect, and 
well read in its doctrines. It was his answer to 
Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could not be made 
easier, that there was no royal road. Of the nu- 
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merous works attributed to Euclid the following 
are still extant : — I. Srotxeta, the Elements , in 13 
books, with a 14th and 15th added by Hypsicles. 

2. Aetio/ueva, the Data, containing 100 proposi- 
tions, with a preface by Mannus of Naples. 3. 
Elcraywy}) 'Apfiovac'fi, a Treattse on Music , and 4. 
Kararo/x^} K av6vos, the Division of the Scale: one 
of these works, most likely the former, must be 
rejected. 5. $aiv6/j.€va, the Appearances (of the 
heavens). 6. *Oirruc<£, on Optics ; and 7. KaToir- 
rpiKa, on Catoptrics . The only complete edi- 
tion of all the reputed works of Euclid is 
that published at Oxford, 1703, folio, by David 
Gregory, with the title EvicXelSot/ ra (rw(6fieva. 
The Elements and the Data were published in 
Greek, Latin, and French, in 3 vols. 4to, Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18, byPeyrard. The most convenient 
edition for scholars of the Greek text of the Ele- 
ments is the one by August, Berol. 1826, 8vo.— 2. 
Of Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples of 
Socrates, but before becoming such, he had studied 
the doctrines, and especially the dialectics, of the 
Elcatics. Socrates on one occasion reproved him 
for his fondness for subtle and captious disputes. 
On the death of Socrates (b. c. 399), Euclldes took 
refuge in Megara, and there established a school 
which distinguished itself chiefly by the cultivation 
of dialectics. The doctrines of the Eleatics formed 
the basis of his philosophical system. With these 
he blended the ethical and dialectical principles of 
Socrates. lie was the author of 6 dialogues, none 
ot which however have come down to us He 
has frequently been erroneously confounded with 
the mathematician of the same name. The school 
which he founded was called sometimes the Me- 
garic, sometimes the Dialectic or Eristic. 

Eucr&tides (EuKparlb-qs)^ king of Bactna, from 
about B. c. 181 to 161, was one of the most power- 
ful of the Bactrian kings, and made great conquests 
in the N of India. 

Euctemon, the astronomer. [Meton.] 

Eudamidas (E vbafxidas). I. King of Sparta, 
xeigned from b. c. 330 to about 300. He was the 
younger son of Archidamus III. and succeeded his 
brother Agis III —II. King of Sparta, was son 
of Archidamus IV., whom he succeeded, and father 
of Agis IV. 

Eudemus (E05 tulos). 1. Of Cyprus, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, to whom Aristotle dedicated the 
dialogue Eift>T)fios ?} irepl \pvxvs 9 which is lost. — . 
2 Of Rhodes, also a peripatetic philosopher, and 
one of the most important of Aristotle’s disciples. 
He edited many of Aristotle’s writings ; and one 
of them even bears the name of Eudemus, namely, 
the ’H0uca EuS^/neia, which work was in all pro- 
bability a recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited by 
Eudemus. [See p. 85, b.] — 3. The physician of 
Livilla, the wife of Drusus Caesar, who assisted 
her and Sejanus in poisoning her husband, a. d. 23. 

Eud5cia (E vdotcla). 1. Originally called Athe- 
nais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and attainments. She 
married the emperor Theodosius II., A. D. 421 ; 
and on her marriage she embraced Christianity, 
and received at hei baptism the name of Eudocia. 
She died at Jerusalem, a. n. 460. She wrote se- 
veral works ; and to her is ascribed by some the 
extant poem Homero»CenUmes 9 which is composed 
of verses from Homer, and relates the history of 
the fall and of the redemption of man by Jesus 
Chnst ; but its genuineness is very doubtful— 2. 
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Of Macrembolis, wife of the emperors Constantine 
XI. Ductus and Romanus IV. Diogenes (a. d. 1059 
— 1071)* wrote a dictionary of history and mytho- 
logy, which she called *1 Violanum , or Bed 
of Violets. It was printed for the first time by 
Villoison, in his Anecdoia Graeca, Venice, 1781. 
The sources from which the work was compiled are 
nearly the same as those used by Suidas. 

Kudoses, a people m Germany near the Varini, 
probably in the modem Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus (Etf5o£o?). I. Of Cnidus, son of 
Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, phy- 
sician, and legislator, lived about b. c. 3G6. He 
was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
the priests. He afterwards returned to Athens, 
but it would appear that he must have spent some 
time in his native place, for Strabo says that the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus was existing in 
his time. He died at the age of 53 He is said 
to have been the firBt who taught in Greece the 
motions of the planets ; and he is also stated to 
have made separate spheres for the stars, sun, moon, 
and planets. He wrote various works on astronomy 
and geometry, which are lost ; but the substance 
of his $cuv6ficva is preserved by Aratus, who turned 
into verse the prose work by Eudoxus with that 
title. — 2. An Athenian comic poet of the new 
comedy, was by birth a Sicilian and the son of 
Agathocles— 3. Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who 
went from his native place to Egypt, and was em- 
ployed by Ptolemy Evergetes and his wife Cleo- 
patra, in voyages to India ; but afterwards being 
robbed of all his property by Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
he sailed away down the Red Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa m the opposite direction, 
but without success. He lived about b c. 3 30. 

Eugamon (Evydytav), one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about b. c. 508. 
His poem (T rfXtyovia) was a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Ulysses 

Eug&n$i, a people who formerly inhabited Ve- 
netia on the Adriatic sea, and were driven towards 
the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the Heneti 
or Veneti. According to some traditions they 
founded Patavium and Verona, in the neighbour- 
hood of which were the Euganei Colles. They 
possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the wool of 
which was celebrated. (Juv. vm. 15.) 

EuhemfruB (Eu^/Aepos), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about b c. 316. Cassander furnished 
him with the means to undertake a voyage of 
discovery. He is 6aid to have sailed down the Red 
Sea and round the southern coasts of Asia, until 
he came to an island called Panchaea. After his 
return he wrote a work entitled 'Upa ’AmypaQf], 
or a Sacred History , in 9 books. He gave this 
title to his work, because he pretended to have 
derived his information from 'A vaypa<pai, or inscrip- 
tions m temples, which he had discovered m his 
travels, especially in the island of Panchaea. Eu- 
hemerus had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their scepticism 
in matters connected with the popular religion; 
and the object of his work was to exclude every 
thing supernatural from the popular religion, and 
to dress up the myths as so many plain histories. 
In his work the several gods were represented as 
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having originally been men who had distinguished 
themselves either as warriors, or benefactors of 
mankind, and who after their death were wor- 
shipped as gods by the grateful people. Zeus, for 
example, was a king of Crete, who had been a 
great conqueror ; and he asserted that he had seen 
in the temple of Zeus Triphyhus a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus. The book was written 
m an attractive style, and became very popular, 
and many of the subsequent historians, such as 
Diodorus, adopted Ins mode of dealing with myths. 
The great popularity of the work is attested by 
the circumstance that Ennius made a Latin trans- 
lation of it. But the pious believers, on the other 
hand, called Euhemerus an atheist. The Chris- 
tian writers often refer to him to prove that the 
pagan mythology was nothing but a heap of fables 
invented by men. 

Eulaeus (E&Acuor: 0. T. Ulai : Kaioon ), a 
river in Susiana, on the borders of Elymais, rising 
in Great Media, flowing S. through Mesobatene, 
passing E. of Susa, and, after uniting with the Pa- 
sitigris, falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Some of the ancient geographers make the Eulaeus 
fall into the Choaspes, and others identify the two 
rivers. 

Eumaeus (E ti/xcuos), the faithful swineherd of 
Ulysses, was a son of Ctcsius, king of the island of 
Syrie ; he had been carried away from his father’s 
house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoenician 
sailors sold him to Laertes, the father of Ulysses. 

Eumelus (Ef v-itjAos). 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with 1 1 ships from Pherae to Troy, 
He was distinguished for his excellent 4 horses, 
which had once been under the care of Apollo, and 
with which Eumelus would have gained the prize 
at the funeral games of Patroclus, if his chariot 
had not been broken. His wife was Iphthima, 
daughter of Icarius —2. Of Corinth, one of the 
Bacclnadae, an ancient Epic poet, belonged, ac- 
cording to some, to the Epic cycle. His name is 
significant, refeirmg to his skill in poetry. He 
flourished about b. c. 760. His principal poem 
seems to have been Ins Corinthian History. 

EumSnes ( EtyieVrjs ). 1. Of Cardia, served 
as private secretary to Philip and Alexander, 
whom he accompanied throughout his expedition 
in Asia, and who treated him with marked 
confidence and distinction. After the death of 
Alexander (b. c. 323) Eumenes obtained the go- 
vernment of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered by 
the Macedonians. Eumenes entered into a close 
alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued these pro- 
vinces for him. When Perdiccas marched into 
Egypt against Ptolemy, he committed to Eumenes 
the conduct of the war against Antipater and Cra- 
terus in Asia Minor. Eumenes met with great 
success; he defeated Neoptolemus,who had revolted 
from Perdiccas; and subsequently he again defeated 
the combined armies of Craterusand Ncoptolemus: 
Craterus himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slain 
by Eumenes with his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the 2 armies. Meantime 
the death of Perdiccas in Egypt changed the aspect 
of affairs. Antigonus now employed the whole 
force of the Macedonian army to crush Eumenes. 
The struggle was carried on for some years (320— 7 
316). It was conducted by Eumenes with con- 
summate skill; and notwithstanding the numerical 
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inferiority of his forces, he maintained his ground 
against his enemies, till he was surrendered by 
the Argyraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was 
put to death, 316. He was 45 years old at 
the time of his death. Of his ability, both as a 
general and a statesman, no doubt can be enter* 
tamed ; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among the 
successors of Alexander, had it not been for the 
accidental disadvantage of his birth. But as a 
Greek of Cardia, and not a native Macedonian, he 
was constantly looked upon with dislike both by 
his opponents and companions in arms. — 2. I. 
King of Pergamus, reigned b. c. 263—241 ; and 
was the successor of his uncle Philetaerus. He 
obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiochus 
Soter, and thus established his dominion over the 
provinces in the neighbourhood of his capital — 3. 
II. King of Pergamus, reigned b. c. 197 — 159; 
and was the son and successor of Attalus I. He 
inherited from his predecessor the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans, which he took the utmost 
pains to cultivate. He supported the Romans m 
their war against Antiochus ; and after the con- 
quest of the latter (190) he received fiom the 
senate Mysia, Lydia, both Phn gias, and Lycaoma, 
as well as Lysimachia, and the Thiacian Chersonese. 
By this means he was at once raised from a state 
of compaiative insignificance to be the sovereign of 
a powerful monarchy. Subsequently ho was in- 
volved in war with Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and 
Prusias, king of Bithyma, but both wars were 
brought to a close by the interposition of the 
Romans. At a later period Eumenes was regarded 
with suspicion by the Roman senate, because he 
was suspected of having corresponded secretly with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, dining the war of the 
latter with the Romans. Eumenes assiduously cul- 
tivated all the arts of peace : Pergamus became 
under his rule a gieat and flourishing city, which 
he adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
he founded that celebrated library which rose to be 
a rival even to that of Alexandna. 

Eumenia (Ed/ucVeia or Evgevia : IsheUi\ a 
city of Great Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus and 
Cludrus, N. of the Maeander, named by Attalus 
II. after his brother and predecessor Eumenes II. 
There are indications which seem to connect the 
time of its foundation with that of the destruction 
of Corinth. 

EumSnJdes (E v/uev&es), also called Erinyes, 
not Ermnyes (’E/ui'foy, 'Epirvs), and by the 
Romans Furiae or Dirae, the Avenging Deities, 
were originally only a personification of curses pro- 
nounced upon a criminal. The name Erinys is 
the more ancient one ; its etymology is uncertain, 
but the Greeks derived it from ipivo* or tyevvdw, 
I hunt up or persecute, or from the Arcadian 
tptytiw, I am angry ; so that the Erinyes were 
either the angry goddesses, or the goddesses who 
hunt up or search after the criminal. The name 
Eumenides, which signifies 44 the well-meaning,” 
or “ soothed goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, be- 
cause people dreaded to call these fearful goddesses 
by their real name. It was said to have been first 
given them after the acquittal of Orestes by the 
Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes had be- 
come soothed. It was by a similar euphemism 
that at Athens the Erinyes were called ere gvai deal, 
or the venerable goddesses. — Homer sometimes 
mentions an Erinys, but more frequently Erinyes 
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in the plural. He represents them as inhabitants 
of Erebos, where they remain quiet until some 
curse pronounced upon a cnminal calls them into 
activity. The crimes which they punish are dis- 
obedience towards parents, violation of the respect 
due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of the law 
of hospitality, and improper conduct towards sup- 
pliants. They took away from men all peace of 
mind, and led them into misery and misfortune. 
Hesiod says that they were the daughters of Ge, 
and sprung from the drops of blood that fell upon 
her from the body of Uranus. Aeschylus calls 
them the daughters of Night ; and Sophocles of 
Darkness and Go. In the Greek tragedians neither 
the names nor the number of the Erinyes are men- 
tioned. Aeschylus describes them as divinities 
more ancient than the Olympian gods, dwelling m 
the deep darkness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods 
and men ; with bodies all black, serpents twined 
in their hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. 
Euripides and other later poets descube them as 
winged. With later wnteis their number is usually 
limited to 3, and their names are Tisiphone, Alecto, 
and Megaera. They gradually assumed the cha- 
racter of goddesses who punished men after death, 
and they seldom appeared upon earth The sacri- 
fices offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, i c a drink of honey mixed with water 
They were worshipped at Athens, where they had 
a sanctusuy and a grotto near the Areopagus : their 
statues, however, had nothing formidable, and a 
festnal Euracnidea was there celebrated m their 
honour. Another sanctuary, with a grove which 
no one was allowed to enter, existed at Colonus. 

Eumenius, a Roman lhetoricmn of Augusto- 
dunum (Antun) in Gaul, held a high ofhee under 
Constantius Chlorus. He is the author of 4 orations 
m the “Panegyrici Veteres,” namely: 1. Outtio 
pto inslaurandis scholia a lecture delivered on the 
re-establishment by Constantius Chlorus of the 
school at Autun, a d 296 oi 297. 2. Pancgyricus 
Constants Caesan dictus , delivered 296 or 297. 3 
Panegyncus Constantino Avgusto dictus , delivered 
310. 4. Gratiarum actio Constantino Avgusto Fla- 

vicnsium nomine , delivered 31 1. 

Eumolpus (EtfjUoAiros), that is 44 the good 
singer,” a Thracian bard, usually represented as a 
son of Poseidon and Chionc, the daughter of Boreas 
As soon as ho was born, he was thrown into the 
sea by his mother, who was anxious to conceal her 
shame, but was preserved by his father Poseidon, 
who had him educated in Ethiopia by his daughtei 
Benthesicyma. When he had grown up, he married 
a daughter of Benthesicyma, but as he made an 
attempt upon the chastity of his wife’s sister, ho 
was expelled together with his son Ismarus. They 
went to the Thracian king Tegjrms, who gau* his 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus; but as Eumolpus 
drew upon himself the suspicion of Tegyuus, he 
was again obliged to take to flight, and came to 
Eleusis in Attica, where he formed a friendship 
with the Eleusimans. After the death of his son 
Ismarus, he returned to Thrace at the request of 
Tegyrius. The Eleusimans, who were involved in 
a war with Athens, called Eumolpus to their assist- 
ance. Eumolpus came with a numerous band of 
Thracians, but he was slam by Erechtheus. Eu- 
molpus was regarded as the founder of the Eleusiman 
mysteries, and as the first priest of Demeter and 
Dionysus. He was succeeded in the priestly office 
by his son Ceryx (who was, according to some 
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account#* the son of Hermes), and his family, the 
JSWiao^^ae, continued till the latest times the 
priests of Demeter at Eleusis. — The legends con- 
nected Eumolpus with Hercules, whom he is said 
to have instructed in music, or initiated into the 
mysteries. There were so many different traditions 
about Eumolpus that some of the ancients supposed 
that there were 2 or 3 persons of that name. 

Eunaplus (Evvdirios), a Greek sophist, was bom 
at Sardis a. d. 347, and lived and taught at Athens 
as late as the reign of Theodosius II. He wrote, 
1. Lives of Sophists (Bloi <pi\o<r6^>wu Kcd <ro</n<rrw p), 
still extant, containing 23 biographies of sophists, 
most of whom were contemporaries of Eunapius, 
or had lived shortly before him. Though these 
biographies are extremely brief, and the style is 
intolerably inflated, yet they supply us with im- 
portant information respecting a period, on which 
we have no other information. Eunapius was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the philosophy of the Now 
Platomsts, and a bitter enemy of Christianity. 
Edited by Boissonade, Amsterdam, 1822. 2. A 
continuation of the history of Dexippus (Merd 
A4£nnrov XP 0VIK ^ Itrropia), in 14 books, began with 
a. d. 270, and went down to 404. Of this work 
we have only extracts, which are published along 
with Dexippus. [Dexippus ] 

Euneue ( Etfvrios or Effvevs), a son of Jason and 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied the Greeks with 
wine dunng their war against Troy. He purchased 
Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. 

Eundmia. [Horae ] 

EunSmus (E tfvo/xos), king of Sparta, is described 
by some as the father of Lycurgus and Polydectes. 
Herodotus, on the contrary, places him in his list 
after Polydectes. In all probability, the name was 
invented with reference to the Lycurgean Euj/o^fa, 
and Ennomus, it not wholly rejected, must be 
identified with Polydectes. 

Euxlub (Etii/ovs), a Sicilian slave, and a native 
of Apamea m Syria, was the leader of the Sicilian 
slaves in the servile war. He first attracted atten- 
tion by pretending to the gift of prophecy, and by 
interpreting dreams ; to the effect of which he 
added by appearing to breathe flames from his 
mouth and other similar juggleries. lie was pro- 
claimed king, and soon collected formidable forces, 
with which he defeated several Roman armies. 
The insurrection now became so formidable that 
for 3 successive years (b. c. 134 — 132) 3 consuls 
were sent against the insurgents, and it was not 
till the 3rd year (132) that the revolt was finally 
put down by the consul Rupilius. Eunus was taken 
prisoner, and died m prison at Morgantia, of the 
disease called morbus pedieulans. 

Eup&lium or EupSlIum (Etiirdkioy, E Mktov : 
EwraAtevs), a town of the Locn Ozolae, N. of Nau- 
pactus, subsequently included in Aetolia Epictetus. 

Eup&tor (Evxdrwp), a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in Asia after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. See Antiochus, Mithridates. 

Eupatorium or Eupatoria (Evvardptoy, EOva- 
ropia) a town m the Chersonesus Taunca, founded 
by Mithridates Eupator, and named after him. 

Euph&es (Ei Kpdrjf), king of the Messenhms, fell 
m battle against the Spartans in the first Messenian 
war. He was succeeded by Aristodemus. 

Euphemus (Etf^po*), son of Poseidon by 
Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Meciomce or 
Ons, a daughter of Onon or Eurotas. According 
to one account he was an inhabitant of Panopeus 
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on the Cephissus in Phocis, and according to 
another of Hyria in Boeotia, and afterwards lived 
at Taenarus. He was married to Laonome, the 
sister of Hercules ; he was one of the Calydonian 
hunters, and the helmsman of the vessel of the 
Argonauts, and, by a power which his father had 
granted to him, he could walk on the sea just as 
on firm ground. He is mentioned also as the 
ancestor of Battus, the founder of Cyrene. 

Euphorbus (Etf<pop€os). 1. Son of Panthous, one 
of the bravest of the Trojans, was slam by Mene- 
laus, who subsequently dedicated the shield of 
Euphorbus in the temple of Hera, near Mycenae. 
Pythagoras asserted that he had once been the 
Trojan Euphorbus, and m proof of his assertion 
took down at first sight the shield of Euphorbus 
from the temple of Hera ( clipeo Trojana rejixo tem- 
pora iestatus , Ilor. Carm. i. 28. 11). —2. Physician 
of Juba II , king of Mauretania, about the end of 
the first century b. c., and brother to Ajitomus 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

Euphorion (Evtpopiuv). 1. Father of the poet 
Aeschylus. — 2. Son of Aeschylus, and himself a 
tragic poet.— 3. Of Chalcis m Euboea, an eminent 
grammarian and poet, son of Polymnetus, was bom 
about b c. 274. He became the librarian of 
Antiochus the Great, 221, and died m Syria, 
either at Apamea, or at Antioch. The following 
were the most important of the poems of Euphonon 
in heroic verse* — 1. 'HoaoSor, probably an agri- 
cultural poem. 2. MoiJ/o7rla, so called from an old 
name of Attica, the legends of which country seem 
to have been the chief subject of the poem. 3. 
XtAidSes, a poem written against certain persons, 
who had defrauded Euphorion of money which he 
had entrusted to their care. It probably derived 
its title from each ot its books consisting of 1 000 
verses. He also wrote epigrams, which were imi- 
tated by many of the Latin poets, and also by the 
emperor Tibenus, with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite. Euphorion likewise wrote many historical 
and grammatical works. All his works are lost, 
but the fragments are collected by Meineke, in his 
Analecta Alexandnna , Berol. 1843. 

Euphranor (Eucppdvwp), a distinguished statuary 
and painter, was a native of the Corinthian isthmus, 
but practised his ait at Athens. He flourished 
about b. c. 336. His most celebrated statue was a 
Pans, which expressed alike the judge of the god- 
desses, the lover of Helen, and the slayer of Achil- 
les ; the very beautiful sitting figure of Paris, m 
marble, m the Museo Pio-Clementmo is, no doubt, 
a copy of this work. His best paintings were pre- 
served in a porch m the Ceramicus at Athens. On 
the one side were the 12 gods; and on the oppo- 
site wall, Theseus, with Democracy and Demos. 
— Euphianor also wrote works on proportion and 
on colours (de Symmetria et Coloribus), the two 
points m which his own excellence seems chiefly 
to have consisted. Pliny says that he was the 
first who properly expressed the dignity of heroes, 
by the pioportions he gave to their statues. He 
made the bodies somewhat more slender, and 
the heads and limbs larger. 

Euphrates (ExtypciTT?*), an eminent Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Tyre, or, according to 
others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate friend 
of the younger Pliny. In his old age he "became 
tired of life, and asked and obtained from Hadrian 
permission to put an end to himself by powon. 
Euphrates (Ed<ppdrrjs : 0. T. Phrat : El-Frat% 
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a great river of W. Asia, forming the boundary of 
Upper and Lower Asia, consists, in its upper course, 
of 2 branches, both of which rise in the mountains 
of Armenia. The N. branch {Kara- Sou) , which 
is the true Euphrates, rises in the mountain above 
Erzeroum (the M. Abus or Capotes of the ancients) 
and flows W. and S.W. to a little above Lit. 39° 
and E. of long. 39°, where it breaks through the 
chain of the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the 
S. branch {Mourad-Chai), or, as the ancients called 
it, the Arsanias, it breaks through the main chain 
of the Taurus between Melitene and Samosata, and 
then flows m a general S. direction, till it reaches 
lat. 36°, whence it flows in a general S.E. direc- 
tion, till it approaches the Tigris opposite to Se- 
leucia, where the distance between the 2 rivers 
was reckoned at only 200 stadia. Then it flows 
through the plain of Babylonia, at first receding 
further from the Tigris, and afterwards approaching 
it again, till it joins n about 60 miles above the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, having already had its 
waters much diminished by numerous canals, which 
irrigated the country m ancient times, but the neg- 
lect of which at present has converted much of the 
once fertile district watered by the Euphrates into a 
marshy desert. The w hole length of the Euphrates 
is between 500 and 600 miles. In its upper course, 
befoie reaching the Taurus, its N. branch and a 
part of the united stream divided Armenia Major 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor, and its lowei 
course divided Mesopotamia from Syria. Its chief 
tributary, besides the Arsanias, was the Abort has 

Euphron (Efrppwi/), an Athenian poet of the 
new comedy, whose plays, howevei, partook 
largely of the character of the middle comedy. 

EuphrSsyne, one of the Chantes or Graces. 
[Charis.] 

Eupolis (EfbroAts), son of Sosipolis, an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, and one of the 3 who are 
distinguished by Horace, m his well-known line, 
“ Eupolis, atquc Cratmus, Anstophanesque poetae,” 
above all the . . . ** alu quorum pnsca eomoedia 
yirorum est.” He was born about b c. 446, and 
is said to have exhibited his first drama in his 17th 
year, 429, two years before Aristophanes. The 
date of his death is uncertain. The common story 
was, that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily (415), 
threw Eupolis into the sea, in revenge for an attack 
which he had made upon him in his Bd7rrai , but this 
cannot be true, as we know that Eupolis pioduced 
plays after the Sicilian expedition. He probably 
died in 411. The chief characteristic of the poetry 
of Eupolis seems to have been the liveliness of his 
fency, and the power which he possessed of impart- 
ing its images to the audience. In elegance he is 
said to have even surpassed Aristophanes, while m 
bitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated Cia- 
tinus. Among the objects of his satire was Isocrates, 
on whom he made a bitter, though less elaborate 
attack than that in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
The dead were not exempt from his abuse, foi 
there are still extant some lines of his, m which 
Cimon is most unmercifully treated. — A close re- 
lation subsisted between Eupolis and Aristophanes, 
not only as rivals, but as imitators of each other 
Cratinus attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from 
Eupolis, and hupolis in his Barren made the same 
charge, especially with reference to the Knights. 
The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. On the other 
iiand, Aristophanes, in the second (or third) edition 
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of the Clouds* retorts upon Eupolis the charge ef 
imitating the Knights in his Maricas , and taunts 
him with the further indignity of jesting on his 
rival's baldness. 

Eupompus (Eijirofiiros), of Sicyon, a distin- 
guished Greek painter, was the contemporary of 
Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Tiroanthes, and the in- 
structor of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles. The 
fame of Eupompus led to the creation of a 3rd 
school of Greek art, the Sicyonian, at the head of 
which he was placed. 

Euripides (E vpnrforis). 1. The distinguished 
tragic poet, was the son of Mnesarchus and Clito, 
and is said to have been born at Salamis, b. c. 
480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated the 
Persians off that island, whither his parents had 
fled from Athens on the invasion of Xerxes. Some 
writers relate that his parents were in mean circum- 
stances, and his mother is represented by Aristo- 
phanes as a heib-seller, and not a very honest one 
either ; but much weight cannot be accorded to 
these statements. It is more probable that his 
family was respectable. We are told that the poet, 
when a boy, was cup-bearer to a chorus of noble 
Athenians at the Thargelian festival, — an office for 
which nobility of blood was requisite. We know 
also that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who 
iv as certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and who was m the habit of seeking his 
pupils among youths of high rank. It is said that 
the future distinction of Euripides was predicted 
by an oracle, promising that he should be crowned 
with “ sacred garlands,” in consequence of which 
his father had him trained to gymnastic exercises ; 
and Me learn that, while yet a boy, he won the 
prize at the Eleminian and Thesean contests, and 
offered himself, when 17 years old, as a candidate 
at the Olympic games, but was not admitted be- 
cause of some doubt about his age. But he soon 
abandoned gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art 
of painting, not, as we learn, without success. To 
philosophy and literature he devoted himself with 
much interest and energy, studying physics under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, as wo have already seen, 
under Prodicus. He lived on intimate terms with 
Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras 
have been remarked m many passages of his plays. 
He is said to have written a tragedy at the age of 
18 ; but the first play, winch was exhibited m his 
own name, was the Peliades , when he was 25 
years of age (n. c. 455). In 441 lie gained for the 
first time the first pnze, and he continued to ex- 
hibit plays until 408, the date of the Orestes. 
Soon after this ho left Athens for the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, his reasons for which 
step can only be matter of conjectuie. Traditionary 
scandal has ascribed it to bis disgust at the mtiigue 
of his wife with Cephisophon, and the ridicule 
which was showered upon him in consequence by 
the comic poets. But the whole story has been re- 
futed by modern wnters. Other causes more pro- 
bably led him to accept an invitation from Arche- 
laus, at whose court the highest honours awaited 
him. The attacks of Aristophanes and others had 
probably not been without their effect ; and he 
must have been aware that his philosophical tenets 
were legarded with considerable suspicion. He 
died m Macedonia in 406, at the age of 75. Most 
testimonies agree in stating that lie was tom in 
pieces by the king's dogs, which, according to 
some, were set upon him through envy by Arrhi- 
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daeus and Crateuas, two rival poets. The regret 
of Sophocles for his death is said to have been so 
great, that at the representation of his next play he 
made his actors appear uncrowned. The accounts 
which we find in some writers of the profligacy of 
Euripides are mere idle scandal, and scarcely 
worthy of serious refutation. Nor does there appear 
to be any better foundation for that other charge 
which has been brought against him, of hatred to 
the female sex. This is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the infidelity of his wife } but, as has 
been already remarked, this tale does not deserve 
credit. He was a man of a serious and austere 
temper : and it was in consequence of this that the 
charge probably originated. It is certain that the 
poet who drew such characters as Antigone, Iphi- 
genia, and, above all, Alcestis, was not blind to 
the gentleness, the strong affection, the self-aban- 
doning devotedness of women. With respect to 
the world and the Deity, he seems to have adopted 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed appa- 
rently with pantheistic views. [Anaxagoras ] 
To class him with atheists, as some have done, is 
undoubtedly unjust. At the same tune, it must 
be confessed that we look in vain m his plays for 
the high faith of Aeschylus ; nor can we fail to 
admit that the pupil of Anaxagoras could not sym- 
pathise with the popular religious system around 
him, nor throw himself cordially into it. He fre- 
quently altered in the most arbitrary manner the 
ancient legends. Thus, m the Orestes , Menelaus 
comes before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton ; in the Helena , the notion of 
Stesichorus is adopted, that the heroine was never 
carried to Troy at all, and that it was a mere 
ctSwAoy of her for which the Greeks and Trojans 
fought ; Andromache, the widow of Hector and 
slave of Neoptolemus, seems almost to forget the 
past in her quarrel with Ilermione and the perils of 
her present situation ; and Electra, married by the 
policy of Aegisthus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to dine without regard to 
the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, with 
Euripides tiagcdy is brought down into the sphere 
of every-day life ; men are represented, according 
to the remark of Aristotle, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are ; under the names of the ancient 
heroes, the characters of his own time are set before 
us ; it is not Medea, or Iphigema, or Alcestis 
that is speaking, but abstractedly a mother, a 
daughter, or a wife. All this, indeed, gave fuller 
Bcope, perhaps, for the exhibition of passion and for 
those scenes of tenderness and pathos m which Euri- 
pides especially excelled ; and it will serve also to 
account m great measure for the preference given to 
his plays by the practical Socrates, who is said to 
have never entered the theatre unless when they 
were acted, as well as for the admiration felt for 
him by Menander and Philemon, and other poets 
of the new comedy. The most serious defects in 
his tragedies, artistically speaking, are : ins con- 
stant employment of the “ Deus ex machma ; ” 
the disconnexion of his choral odes from the sub- 
ject of the play ; the extremely awkward and for- 
mal character of his prologues ; and the frequent 
introduction of frigid yvapai and of philosophical 
disquisitions, making Medea talk like a sophist, 
and Hecuba like a free thinker, and aiming rather 
at subtilty than simplicity. On the same prin- 
ciples on which he brought his subjects and cha- 
racters to the level of common life, he adopted 
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also in his style the every-day mode of speaking* 
According to some accounts, he wrote, in all, 75 
plays ; according to others, 92. Of these, 1 8 are 
extant, if we omit the Rhesus , which is probably 
spurious. A list is subjoined of the extant plays 
of Euripides, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable : — Alcestis, b. c. 438. This play was brought 
out as the last of a tetralogy, and stood therefore 
in the place of a satyric drama, to which indeed it 
bears, m some parts, great similarity, particularly 
m the representation of Hercules in his cups. 
Medea , 431. Htppolytus Coromfer , 428, gained 
the first nnze. Hecuba , exhibited before 423. 
Heraclidae , about 421. Supplices , about 42 1 . /on, 
of uncertain date. Hercules Furens , of uncertain 
date. Andromache , about 420 — 417. Troades , 
415. Electra , about 415 — 413. Helena , 412. 
Iphgenia at Taun of uncertain date. Orestes r, 408. 
Phoemssae , of uncertain date. Bacchae : this play 
was apparently written for representation at Mace- 
donia, and therefore at a very late period of the 
life of Euripides. Iphgenia at Aults : this play, 
together with the Bacchae and the Alcmaeon , was 
brought out at Athens, after the poet’s death, by 
the younger Euripides. Cyclops , of uncertain date : 
it is interesting as the only extant specimen of the 
Greek satyric drama. Besides the plays, there 
are extant 5 letters, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Eunpides, but they are spurious. — Editions. 
By Musgrave, Oxford, 1778 ; by Beck, Leipzig, 
1778 — 88 ; by Matthiae, Leipzig, 1813 — 29 ; and 
a variorum edition, Glasgow, 1821. Of separate 
plays there have been many editions, e. g. by Por. 
son, Elmsley, Valckenaer, Monk, Pflugk, and Her- 
mann.— 2. The youngest of the 3 sons of the 
above. After the death of his father he brought 
out 3 of his plays at the great Dionysia, viz. the 
Alcmaeon (no longer extant), the Iphgenia at Au~ 
lis , and the Bacchae. 

Eurlpus (Evpiiros), any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably vio- 
lent, is the name especially of the narrow strait 
which separates Euboea from Boeotia, m which the 
ancients asserted that the sea ebbed and flowed 7 
times m the day. The extraordinary tides of the 
Eunpus have been noticed by modem observers : 
the water sometimes runs as much as 8 miles an 
hour. At Chalcis there was a bridge over the 
Euripus, uniting Euboea with the mainland. 

Euromus (E tipupos : Jaklys ), a small town of 
Cana, at the foot of Mt. Gnon (a ridge parallel to 
Mt. Latmus), in the convcntus juridicus of Ala- 
banda. It lay 8 English miles N.W. of Mylasa. 

EurSpa (Evptiirn), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
321 ), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to the 
common tradition a daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor. ller surpassing beauty charmed 
Zeus, who assumed the form of a bull and mingled 
with the herd as Europa and her maidens were 
sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged by the 
tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to moun- 
his back ; whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and 
swam with her in safety to Crete. Here she be- 
came by Zeus the mother of Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, and Sarpedon. She afterwards married 
Astenon, king of Crete, who brought up the chil- 
dren whom Bhe had had by the king of the gods. 

Europa (Eityann?), one of the 3 divisions of the 
ancient world. The name is not found in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and first occurs in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (251), hut even there it does not 
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JJivmona. 

Temple of Athena Polias 
Pandroseum, divided into 
J Pandroseum proper 
l Cecropium 

A Eastern portico entrance to the tem- 
ple of Athena Pohas 
B Temple of Athena Pohas 

0 Altar of Zeus Hypatos. 
b r. el Altars of Posenlon-Erech- 

theu8, of Butes, and of Hephaes- 
tus 

e Palladium 

j q Statue of Heimes Chair of 
Daedalus 

h . Golden Lamp of Callimachus 
C Northern portico . entrance to the 
Pandroseum 

1 The salt well 

A. Opening in the pavement, by 
which the traces of Poseidon s 
trident might be seen 
D Pronaos of the Pandroseum, serving 
also as an entrance to the Cecro- 
pium 

l m Altars, of which one was de- 
dicated to Hallo. 

E Celia of Patidiosus 

n Statue of Pandroaus 
o The olive tree 
p Altar of Zeus Hyreeus 
F Southern portico the Cecropium. 

G. Passage on the level of the Pandro- 
seum, leading to the souterrains of 
the building 

II Passage of communication by means 
of the steps I between the temples 
of Polias and Pandrosus. 

K Steps leading down to the Temenos. 
L Temenos or sacred enclosure of the 
building 

|One of the Caryatides sup- Ground Plan of the Erechtheum (I or a description of 
porting the southern por- the building, see Diet, of Geog Yol. I pp 
I tlco of the Erechtheum. 
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EUROPUS. 

Indicate the continent, but simply the mainland of 
Hellas proper, in opposition to Peloponnesus and 
the neighbouring islands. Herodotus is the first 
writer who uses it in the sense of one of the divi- 
sions of the world. The origin of the name is 
doubtful ; but the most probable of the numerous 
conjectures is that which supposes that the Asiatic 
Greeks called it Europa (from evp6s, “ broad,” and 
the root d*-, “to see”), from the wide extent of its 
coast. Most of the ancients supposed the name to 
be derived from Europa, the daughter of Agenor. 
The boundaries of Europe on the E. differed at 
various periods. In earlier times the river Phasis 
was usually supposed to be its boundary, and some- 
times even the Araxes and the Caspian sea ; but 
at a late* period the river Tanais and the Palus 
Maeotis were usually regarded as the boundaries 
between Asia and Europe The N. of Europe was 
little known to the ancients, but it was generally 
believed, at least in later times, that it was bounded 
on the N. by the Ocean. 

Eurdpns. [Titaresius.] 

Europus (Etfpwiros). 1. A citv of Cam, after- 
wards named Idrias.— 2. ( Ycrabolus , or Kulat-el- 
Nejtn ?), a city in the district ot Cyrrhestice in 
Syria, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, a few 
miles S. of Zeugma ; called after the town of the 
same name m Macedonia —3. Europus was the 
earlier name of I)ura Nicanoris in Mesopotamia , 
and (4) it was also given by Seleucus Nicator 
to Rhagae in Media. [Arsacia ] 

Eurotas (Edpcoras), 1. ( Basihpoiamo ), the 
chief river in Laconia, but not navigable, rises m 
Mt. Boreum in Arcadia, then disappears under the 
earth, rises again near Scintis, and flows S wards, 
passing Sparta on the E., through a narrow and 
fruitful valley, into the Laconian gulf. — 2. See 
Titaresius. 

Eury&lus (EuptfaAos). 1. Son of Mecisteus,one 
of the Argonauts, and of the Epigoni, accompanied 
Diomedes to Troy, where he slew several Trojans. 
— 2. One of the suitors of Hippodamla. 

Euryanassa. [Pelops.] 

Euryb&tes (EvpvSdTps). 1. Called Enhotcs by 
Latin writers, son of Teleon, and one of the Argo- 
nauts,— 2. The herald of Ulysses, whom he fol- 
lowed to Troy. 

Enr^b&tllS (E vp{i€aros\ an Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him m his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cy- 
rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
consequence of this treachery, his name passed into 
a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

Eurjfttia (EvpvSla), daughter of Pontus and Ge, 
mother by Cnus of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses. 

Eurybl&des. [Themistocles.] 

EuryclSa (EvpmXtia), daughter of Ops, was 
purchased by Laertes and brought up Telemachus. 
When Ulysses returned home, she recognised him 
by a scar, and afterwards faithfully assisted him 
against the suitors. 

Ear^dloS (EvpvB'ucr)). 1. Wife of Orpheus 
[Orpheus. J. — 2. An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip,— 3. An Illyrian, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or Cynna —4. 
Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas III., king 
of Macedonia, and Cynane, daughter of Philip. 
After the death of her mother m Asia [Cynane], 
Perdiccas gave her in marriage to the king Arrhi- 
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daeus. She was a woman of a masculine spirit, 
and entirely ruled her weak husband. On her re- 
turn to Europe with her husband, she became in- 
volved in war with Polysperchon and Olympias, but 
she was defeated in battle, taken prisoner, and com- 
pelled by Olympias to put an end to her life, b.c. 31 7. 
— 5. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus. She was the mother of 3 sons, 
viz. Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, and a third 
(whose name is not mentioned) ; and of 2 daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais, afterwards married to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and Lysandra, the wife of Agathocles, 
son of Lysimachus —6. An Athenian, of a family 
descended from the great Miltiadea. She was first 
man led to Ophelias, the conqueror of Cyrene, and 
after his deatli returned to Athens, where she mar- 
ried Demetrius Poliorcetes, on occasion of his first 
visit to that city. 

Eurylochus (EvpvXoxos) 1. Companion of 
Ul) sses in his wanderings, was the only one that 
escaped from the house of Circe, when his friends 
were motamoiphosed into swine. Another per- 
sonage of the same name is mentioned among the 
sons of Acgyptus. —2. A Spartan commander, in 
the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 4 2d, defeated and 
slain by Demosthenes at Olpae. 

EurymSdon (Evpv/jL^uv) 1. One of the Ca- 
blii, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and brother of 
Alcnn. — 2. An attendant of Nestor —3. Son of 
Ptolemaeus, and charioteer of Agamemnon. — 4. 
Son of Thucles, an Athenian general m the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He was one of the commanders m 
the expedition to Corcyra, b. c. 428, and also m 
the expedition to Siuly, 425. In 414, he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Demosthenes, to the 
command of the second Syracusan armament, and 
fell in the first of the two sea-fights in the harbour 
j of Syracuse. 

EurymSdon (E vpv/x^ov : Kapri-Su\ a small 
river m Pamphylia, navigable as far up as the city 
of Aspendus, through which it flowed ; celebrated 
for the victory which Cimon gamed over the Per- 
sians on its banks (b c. 46.0). 

EurymSnae (E vpv/xeval), a town in Magnesia 
m Thessaly, E. of Ossa. 

EurynSme (E vpvvdfiTj). 1. Daughter of Ocea- 
nus. When Hephaestus was expelled by Hera 
from Olympus. Eurynome and Thetis received him 
m the bosom of the sea. Before the time of Cro- 
nos and Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled m 
Olympus over the Titans. — 2. A surname of 
Artemis at Phigalea in Arcadia, where she was 
represented half woman and half fish. 

Euryphon (Zvpv<puv) n a celebrated physician of 
Cnidos m Caria, was a contemporary of Hippo- 
crates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, who 
saj s that he was considered to be the author of tho 
ancient medical work entitled Kvitiiai I 'y&fxat, and- 
also that some persons attributed to him several 
works included in the Hippocratic Collection. 

Eurjrpon, otherwise called Eurytlon (Efywsw, 
EupurtW), grandson of Procles, was the third king 
of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave it 
the name of Eurypontidae. 

Eurypylus (EipfavXos). 1. Son of Euaemon 
I and Ops, appears m different traditions as king 
! either of Ormemon, or Hyria, or Cyrene. In the 
Iliad he is represented as having come from Or- 
menion to Troy with 40 ships. He slew many 
Trojans, and when wounded by Paris, be was 
nursed and cured by Patroclus, Among the heroes 
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of Hyria,he is mentioned as a son of Poseidon and and brother of Echion, was one of the Argonauts* 
Celaeno, who went to Libya where he ruled in — 4. An eminent Pythagorean philosopher, a dis* 
the country afterwards called Cyrene, and there ciple of Philolaus. 

became connected with the Argonauts. He mar- EttsSbius (EMSm), sumamed Pampkli to 
ried Sterope^ the daughter of Helios, by whom he commemorate his devoted friendship for Pamphilus, 
became the father of Lycaon and Leucippus. •— 2. bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was bom in Palestine 
Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, king of Cos, was about a. d. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea 315, 
killed by Hercules who on his return from Troy and died about 340. He had a strong leaning; 
landed in Cos, and being taken for a pirate, was towards the Arians, though he signed the creed of 
attacked by its inhabitants. According to another the council of Nicaea. He was a man of great 
tradition Hercules attacked the island of Cos, in learning. His most important works are : — l.The 
order to obtain possession of Chalciope, the daugh- Chronicon (xpovik^l iravroBairrjs icrropias ), a work 
ter of Eurypylus, whom he loved. — 3. Son of of great value to us in the study of ancient history. 
Telephus and Astyoche, king of Mysia or Cilicia, It is in 2 books. The first, entitled xP ot/ °yp a< P ' ta 9 
was induced by the presents which Priam sent to contains a sketch of the history of several ancient 
his mother or wife, to assist the Trojans against the nations, as the Chaldacans, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
Greeks. Eurypylus killed Machaon, but was him sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. It is 
self slam by Neoptolemus. chiefly taken from the work of Afncanus [Afri- 

Eurys&ces (EupvtrfocTjs), son of the Telamonian canus], and gives lists of kingB and other magis- 
Ajax and Tecmessa, named after the * broad shield” trates, with short accounts of remarkable events 
of his father. An Athenian tradition related, that from the creation to the time of Eusebius. The 
Eurysaces and his brother Philaeus had given up second book consists of synchronological tables, 
to the Athenians the island of Salamis, which they with similar catalogues of rulers and sinking occur* 
had inherited from their grandfather, and that the rences, from the time of Abraham to the celebration 
2 brothers received m return the Attic franchise, of Constantine’s Vicennalta at Nicomedia, A. d. 327, 
Eurysaces was honoured like his father, at Athens, and at Rome, a. d. 328. The Greek text of the 
with an altar. Chronicon is lost, but there is extant part of a Latin 

EurysthSnes (Evpv<rdivr)s), and Procles (Upo- translation of it by Jerome, published by Scahger, 
icArjs), the twin sons of Anstodemus, were born, Leyden, 1606, of which another enlarged edition ap- 
accordmg to the common account before, but, ac- peared at Amsterdam, 1658. There is also extant 
cording to the genuine Spartan story, after their an Armenian translation, which was discovered at 
father’s return to Peloponnesus and occupation of Constantinople, and published by Mai and Zohrab 
his allotment of Laconia. He died immediately at Milan, 1818, and by Aucher, Venice, 1818. — 2. 
after the birth of his children, and had not even The Pracparatio Evangehca (evayyehiKijs fore- 
time to decide which of the 2 should succeed him. Se't&ws nporrapacrKeirfi) in 15 books, is a collection 
The mother professed to be unable to name the of various facts and quotations from old wnters,by 
elder, and the Lacedaemonians applied to Delphi, which it was supposed that the mind would be 
and were instructed to make them both kings, but prepared to receive the evidences of Christianity, 
give the greater honour to the elder The difhculty Tins book is almost as important to us in the Btudy 
thus remaining was at last removed at the sugges of ancient philosophy, as the Chronicon is with 
tion of Panites, a Messeman, by watching which refeience to history, since in it are preserved spe- 
of the children was first washed and fed by the cimens from the writings of almost every philosopher 
mother; and the first rank was accordingly given of any note whose works are not now extant 
to Eurysthenes and retained by his desci admits Edited by R. Stephens, Paris, 1544, and again m 
From these 2 brothers, the 2 royal families in 1G28, and by F. Viger, Cologne, 1688. — 3. The 
Sparta were descended, and were called respectiv ely Demomtratio Evangehca (evayyth . ik^ ford5ei£ts) in 
the Eurysthemdae and Proelidae. The former wcie 20 books, of winch 10 are extant, is a collection of 
also called thcAgidae from Agis, son of Eurv sthencs , evidences, chiefly from the Old Testament, ad- 
and the latter Eurypontidac from Eurvpon, grand- dressed principally to the Jews. This is the corn- 
son of Procles. pletion of the preceding work, giving the arguments 

Eurystheus. [Hercules.] which the Pracparatio was intended to make the 

Eurytus (E tfpvros). 1. Son of Melaneus and mind ready to receive. Edited with the Praepa- 
Stratonice, was king of Oechalia, piohably the ratio m the editions both of R. Stephens and Viger* 
Thessalian town of this name. He was a skilful — 4. The Ecclesiastical History {iKK\r\aia<rriK^ 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he be- trrropla ), in 10 books, containing the history of 
came the father of Iole, Iplntus, Molion or Dt ion, Christianity from the birth of Chust to the death 
Clytius, and Toxeus. He was proud of his skill m of Licunus, a. d. 324. Edited with the other 
using the bow, and is said to have liistiuctcd even EcclesmsUcal historians by Reading, Cambridge, 
Hercules in his art. Ife ofifeied his daughter Iole 17*20, and separately by Barton, Oxford, 1838. — 
as a prize to him who should conquer him and his 5. De Mai tynlus Palaestmae, being an account of 
sons in shooting with the bow. Hercules won the the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximm from 
prize, but Eurytus and his sons, with the exception a. d 303 to 310. It is m one book, and generally 
of Iphitus, refused to give up Iole, because they found as an appendix to the eighth of the Ecclesi- 
feared lest Hercules should kill the children he ustical History — 6. Against liter oclcs. Hierocles 
might have by her. Hercules accordingly marched had advised Diocletiau to begin his persecution, 
against Oechalia with an army, took the place and and had written 2 hooks, called A 6yot 
killed Eurytus and his sons. Accoidingto Homer, on comparing our Loid’s miracles to those of Apolio- 
the other hand, Eurytus was killed by Apollo whom nius of Tv ana. In answering this work, Eusebius 
he presumed to rival in using the bow. (Od vm. review's the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, It 
226.) •—2. Son of Actor and Molione of Elis, is published with the works of Philostratus. — 
[Moliones.] — 3. Son of Hermes and Antianira, 7. Against Marcellus , bishop of Anc^ra, in 2 books. 



EUSTATHIUS. 

8. De Ecclesiastic® Theologies a continuation of the 
former work. — 9. De Vita Constantin^ 4 books, a 
panegyric rather than a biography. It has gene- 
rally been published with the Ecclesiastical History, 
but edited separately by Heinichen, 1830. — 10. 
Onomasticon de Locis Hebraicis, a description of the 
towns and places mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
arranged m alphabetical order. It was translated 
into Latin by Jerome. 

Eustathius (E bardBios). 1. Of Cappadocia, a 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a pupil of Iamblichus 
and Aedesms. In a. d. 358, he was sent by Con- 
stantins as ambassador to king Sapor, and remained 
in Persia, where he was treated with the greatest 
honour. —2. Or Etunathiui, probably lived as 
late as the twelfth century of our era. He wrote 
a Greek romance in 11 books, still extant, con- 
taining an account of the loves of Hysmmias and 
Hysmine. The tale is wearisome and improbable, 
and shows no power of invention on the part of its 
author. Edited by Gaulnun, Paris, 1617, and by 
Teucher, Lips. 1792. — -3. Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, was a native of Constantinople, and lived 
during the latter half of the twelfth century. He was 
a man of great learning and wrote numerous works, 
the most important of which is his commentary on 
the Iliad and Odyssey (IlapeK€o\al eh rriv 'Ophpou 
*IA tdSa Kcd *0$v<r(reiav) 9 or rather his collection of 
extracts from earlier commentators on those two 
poems. This vast compilation was made from the 
numerous and extensive works of the Alexandrian 
grammarians and critics ; and as nearly all the 
works from which Eustathius made Ins extracts 
are lost, his commentary is of incalculable value to 
us. Editions : At Rome, 1 542 — 1 550, 4 v ols. foL ; 
at Basle, 1559*60 ; at Leipzig, 1825-26, con- 
taining the commentary on the Odyssey, and at 
Leipzig, 1827-29, the commentary on the Iliad 
There is also extant by Eustathius a commentary 
on Dionysius Periegetes, which is published with 
most editions of Dionysius. Eustathius likewise 
wrote a commentary on Pmdar, which seems to be 
lost. —4. Usually called Eustathius Romanus, 
a celebrated Graeco- Roman jurist, filled v ano us 
high offices at Constantinople, fiom a. d. 960 to 
1000. 

Eustratlus (EvcrTpartos^ one of the latest 
commentators on Aristotle, lived about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century after Christ, under 
the emperor Alexius Comnenus, as metropolitan of 
Nicaea. Of his writings only two are extant, and 
these m a very fragmentary state viz. 1. A Com- 
mentary on the 2nd book of the Analytica. 2. A 
Commentary on the Etlnca Nicomachca . 

Euterpe. [Musae.] 

Euthydemus (EvOvStjpos). 1. A sophist, was 
bom at Chios, and migrated with his brother Dio- 
nysodorus to Thurn in Italy. Being exiled thence, 
they came to Athens, where they resided manv 
years. The pretensions of Euthydemus and his 
brother are exposed by Plato m the dialogue 
which bears the name of the former.— 2. King of 
Bactna, was a native of Magnesia. We know no- 
thing of the circumstances attending his elevation 
to the sovereignty of Bactna. He extended Ins 
power over the neighbouring provinces, so as to 
become the founder of the greatness of the Buc- 
trian monarchy. His dominions were invaded 
about b. c. 212, by Antiochus the Great, with 
whom he eventually concluded a treaty of peace, 
Euthjxnus (EG$vjuos), a hero of Locri in Italy, 
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son of Astycles or of the river-god Caecinus. He 
was famous for his strength and skill in boxing* 
and delivered the town of Temesa from the evil 
spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden was sacrificed 
every year. Euthymus himself disappeared at an 
advanced age in the nver Caecinus. 

EutStfug (EMkios) of Ascalon, the commenta- 
tor on Apollonius of Perga and on Archimedes, 
lived about a. d. 560. His commentaries are 
printed in the editions of Apollonius and Ar- 
chimedes. 

Eutr&pSlus, P. Volumnlus, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (EuTparreAos), 
on account of his liveliness and wit. He was an 
intimate friend of Antony, and a companion of his 
pleasures and debauches. Cytheris, the mistress 
of Antonj% was originally the freedwoman and 
mistress of Voluramus Eutrapelus, whence we find 
her called Volumnia, and was surrendered to An- 
tony by his friend. Eutrapelus is mentioned by 
Horace. (Epist . l. 18. 31.) 

Eutresli (E drp^tnot), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. 

Eutresis (Etfrp77<m), a small town in Boeotia 
between Tliespiae and Plataeae, with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who hence had the surname Eti- 
tresltes. 

EutrSpIus 1. An eunuch, the favourite of 
Arcadius, became the virtual governor of the E. on 
the death of Rufinus, a. d 395. He was consul 
in 399, but in that year was deprived of his 
power by the intrigues of the empress Eudoxia 
and Gamas, the Goth ; he was first banished to 
Cyprus, was shortly afterwards recalled and put to 
death at Chalcedon The poet Claudian wrote an 
invective against Eutropius. — 2. A Roman his- 
torian, held the office of a secretary under Constan- 
tine the Great, was patronised by Julian the 
Apostate, whom he accompanied in the Persian 
expedition, and was alive m the reign of Valen- 
tinian and Valons. He is the author of a brief 
compendium of Roman history in 10 books, from 
the foundation of the city to the accession of Valens, 
a d. 364, to whom it is inscribed. In drawing up 
this abridgment Eutropius appears to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and to have executed 
his task in general with care. The style is in 
perfect good taste and keeping with the nature of 
the undertaking, being plain, precise, and simple. 
The best editions are by Tzschjjcke, Lips. 1796, 
and by Grosse, Hal., 1813 

Eutychldes (Eurux^s), of Sicyon, a statuary, 
and a disciple of Lysippus, flourished b. c. 300. 
Euxlnus Pontus. [Pontus Euxinijs] 

EvadnS (EvaSvn). 1. Daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane, who was brought up by the Arcadian 
king Aepytus, and became by Apollo the Mother 
of Iatnus. — 2. Daughter of Iphis (hence called 
Iphias), or Philax, and wife of Capaneus. For 
details see Capaneus. 

Evag5ras (Evay6pas) 9 king of Salanus in Cy- 
prus He was sprung from a family which claimed 
descent from Teucer, the reputed founder of Sala- 
mis , and his ancestors appear to have been during 
a long period the hereditary rulers of that city 
under the supremacy of Persia. They had, how- 
ever, been expelled by a Phoenician exile, who 
obtained the sovereignty for himself, and trans- 
mitted it to his descendants. Evagoras succeeded 
m recovering his hereditary kingdom, and putting 
the reigning tyrant to death, about b. c. 410. His 
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rule was distinguished for its mildness and equity, 
and he greatly increased the power of Salamis, speci- 
ally by the formation of a powerful fleet. He gave 
a friendly reception to Conon, when the latter took 
refuge at Salamis after the defeat of the Athenians 
at Aegospotami, 405 ; and it was at his interces- 
sion that the king of Persia allowed Conon the 
support of the Phoenician fleet. But his growing 
power excited the jealousy of the Persian court, 
and at length war was declared against him by 
Artaxerxes. Evagoras received the assistance of 
an Athenian fleet under Chabrias, and at first met 
with great success ; but the fortune of war after- 
wards turned against him, and he was glad to con- 
clude a peace with Persia, by which he resigned 
his conquests in Cyprus, but was allowed to retain 
possession of Salamis, with the title of king This 
war was brought to a close in 385. Evagoras was 
assassinated in 374, together with his eldest son 
Pnytagoras. He was succeeded by his son Nico- 
cles. There is still extant an oration of Isocrates 
in praise of Evagoras, addressed to lus son Nico- 
cle9. 

Evagrius (E v & ypios ), of Epiphania in Syria, 
bom about a. d. 536, was by profession a “ scho- 
lasticus ” (advocate or pleader), and probably prac- 
tised at Antioch. He wrote An Ecclesiastical 
History , still extant, which extends fiom A. d 
431 to 594. It is published with the other Eccle- j 
siastical Historians, by Reading, Camb. 1720. 

Evander (EtfavSpos). 1. Son of Hermes by an 
Arcadian nymph, called Themis or Nicostrata, and 
in Roman traditions Carmenta or Tiburtis. About 
60 years before the Trojan war, Evander is said to 
have led a Pelasgian colony fiom Pallantium in 
Arcadia into Italy, and there to have built a 
town, Pallantium, on the Tiber, at the foot of 
the Palatine Hill, which town wns subsequently 
incorporated with Rome Evander taught ins 
neighbours milder laws and the arts of peace and 
of social life, and especially the art of writing, 
with which he himself had been made acquainted 
by Hercules, and music ; he also introduced among 
them the worship of the Lycaean Pan, of Demeter, 
Poseidon, and Hercules. Vugil ( Aen . vm. 51) 
represents Evander as still alive at the time when 
Aeneas arrived in Italy, and as forming an alliance 
with him against the Latins. Evander was wor- 
shipped at Pallantium in Arcadia, as a hero. At 
Rome he had an altar at the foot of the Aventme. 
— 2. A Phocian, was the pupil and successor 
of Lacydes as the head of the Academic School at 
Athens, about b. c. 215. 

Evftins ( Ethjyos ). 1. Son of Ares and Demomce, 
and father of Marpessa. For details see Marpessa. 
—2. Two elegiac poets of Paros. 0»e of these 
poets, though it is uncertain whether the elder or 
the younger, was a contemporary of Socrates, whom 
he is said to have instructed in poetry ; and Plato 
in several passages refers to Evenus, somewhat 
ironically, as at once a sophist or philosopher and 
a poet. There are 16 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology bearing the name of Evenus, but it is 
difficult to determine which of them should be 
assigned to the elder and which to the younger 
Evenus. 

EvSnus (Eibjvtk ; Fidhari\ formerly called Ly- 
connas, rises in Mt. Oeta, and flows with a rapid 
stream through Aetolia into the sea, 120 stadia 
W, of Antirrhium. 

IvSiltu (Euijvos ; Sandarli ), a river of Mysm, 
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rising in Mt. Temnus, flowing S. through Aeolis, 
and falling into the Sinus Elaiticus near Pitane. 
The city of Adramyttium, which stood nearly due 
W. of its sources, was supplied with water from it 
by an aqueduct. 

EvergStes (Euepye'rijs), the M Benefactor, 1 * a 
title of honour, frequently conferred by the Greek 
states upon those from whom they had received 
benefits. It was assumed by many of the Greek 
kings in Egypt and elsewhere [Ptolemaeus.] 

Evius ( Euios ), an epithet of Bacchus, given 
him from the cheering and animating cry, ««5a, «bot 
(Lat. ev oe\ in the festivals of the god. 

Ex&dius (*E£d$<or), one of the Lapithae, fought 
at the nuptials of Pinthous. 

Exsuperantius, Julius, a Roman historian, 
who lived perhaps about the 5th or 6th century of 
our era He is the author of a short tract entitled 
De Mam , Lepidi , ac Sertorn bellis civiltbus , which 
many suppose to have been abridged from the 
Histones of Sallust. It is appended to several 
editions of Sallust. 

Eziongeber. [Berenice, No. 1.] 


F. 

F&baris or Farfarus ( Farfa ), a small river in 
Italy m the Sabine territory between Reate and 
Cures. 

Fab&tus, L. Roscius, one of Caesar's lieute- 
nants in the Gallic war, and praetor m b c. 49. 
He espoused Pompey's party, and was twice sent 
with proposals of accommodation to Caesar. He 
was killed m the battle at Mutina, b. c 43. 

Fabatus, Calpurnlus, a Roman knight, ac- 
cused in a. d. 64, but escaped punishment. He 
was grandfather to Calpurnia, wife of the younger 
Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed to him. 

Faberius. 1 A debtor of M. Cicero. — 2. 
One of the private secretaries of C. Julius Caesar. 

Fabla, 2 daughters of M. Fabius Ambustus. 
The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, a patri- 
cian, and one of the military tribunes b. c. 376, and 
the younger to the plebeian C. Licinius Stolo. 

Fabla Gens, one of tbe most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, which traced its origin to Her- 
cules and the Arcadian Evander. The Fabii oc- 
cupy a prominent part in history soon after the 
commencement of the republic ; and 3 brothers be- 
longing to the gens are said to have been invested 
with 7 successive consulships, from B. c. 485 to 
479. The house derived its greatest lustre from 
the patriotic courage and tragic fate of the 306 
Fabn in the battle on the Cremera, b. c. 477. 
[Vjbulanus.] The principal families of this 
gens bore the names of Ambustus, Buteo, Dor- 
so, Labeo, Maximus, Pictor, and Vibulanus. 

Fabianus, Paplrius, a Roman rhetorician and 
philosopher in the time of Tiberius and Caligula. 
He wrote works on philosophy and physics, which 
are refened to by Seneca and Pliny. 

FabratSrla (Fabratemus : Falvaierra), a town 
in Latium on the right bank of the Trerus, originally 
belonged to the Volscians, but was subsequently 
colonised by the Romans. 

Fabrioii belonged originally to the Hemican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name lived 
as late as the time of Cicero. 1. 0. Fabriciua 
Lusclnus, was probably the first of his family 
who quitted Aletnum and settled at Rome. He 
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was one of the most popular heroes in the Homan 
annals, and, like Cincinnatus and Cunus, is the 
representative of the purity and honesty of the 
good old times. In his first consulship, b. c. 282, 
he defeated the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sam- 
nites, gained a rich booty and brought into the 
treasury more than 400 talents. Fabricius pro- 
bably served as legate in the unfortunate cam- 
paign against Pyrrhus in 280 ; and at its close he 
was one of the Roman ambassadors sent to Pyr- 
rhus at Tarentum to negotiate a ransom or ex- 
change of prisoners. The conduct of Fabricius on 
this occasion formed one of the most celebrated 
stories m Roman history, find was embellished in 
every possible way by subsequent writers. So 
much, however, seems certain, — that Pj rrhus used 
every effort to gain the favour of Fabricius ; that 
he offered him the most splendid presents, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to enter into his service, 
and accompany him to Greece ; but that the sturdy 
Roman was proof against all his seductions, and 
rejected all Ins offers. On the renewal of the 
war m the following year (279), Fabricius again 
served as legate, and shared in the defeat .it the 
battle of Asculum. In 278 Fabricius was consul 
a second time, and had the conduct of the war 
against Pyrrhus. The king was anxious for peace , 
and the generosity with which Fabricius sent back 
to Pyrrhus the traitor who had offered to poison 
him, afforded an opportunity for opening negotia- 
tions, which resulted in the evacuation of Italy by 
Pyrrhus. Fabricius then subdued the allies of the 
king m the S. of Italy. He was censor in 275, 
and distinguished himself by the seventy with 
which he attempted to repress the growing taste 
for luxury. His censorship is particularly cele- 
brated, from his expelling irom the senate P. Cor- 
nelius Rufinus, on account of his possessing ten 
pounds’ weight of silver plate The love of luxury 
and the degeneracy of morals winch had already 
commenced, brought out still more prominently 
the simplicity of life and the integrity of character 
which distinguished Fabricius as well as his con- 
temporary Cunus Dentatus; and ancient writers 
love to tell of the frugal way in which they lived 
on their hereditary farms, and how they lefused 
the rich presents which the Samnite ambassadors 
offered them. Fabricius died as poor as he had 
lived ; he left no dowry for Ins daughters, which 
the senate, however, furnished ; and m order to 
pay the greatest possible respect to his memory, 
the state interred him within the pomaerium, al- 
though this was forbidden by the 1 2 Tables — 2. 
It. Fabricius, curator viarum m b. c. 62, built a 
new bridge of stone, which connected the city with 
the island in the Tiber, and which was, after him, 
called pons Fabricius . The name of its author is 
still seen on the remnants of the bridge, which 
now bears the name of ponte quattro cajn. — 3. Q. 
Fabricius, tribune of the plebs, 57, proposed as 
early as the month of January of that year, that 
Cicero should be recalled from exile ; but this 
attempt was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed 
force. 

Fadus, Cusplus, appointed by the emperor Clau- 
dius procurator of Judaea in a. d. 44. lie was 
succeeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

Faestilae (Faesul&nus : Fiesole ), a city of Etruria, 
situated on a hill 3 miles N.E. of Florence, was 
probably not one of the 12 cities of the League. 
Sulla sent to it a military colony ; and it was the 
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head-quarters of Catiline’s army. There are still 
to be seen the remains of its ancient walls, of a 
theatre, &c. 

Falacrine or Falacrinum, a Sabine town at the 
foot of the Apennines on the Via Salana between 
Asculum and Reate, the birthplace of the emperor 
Vespasian. 

F&lerii or F&lerlum, a town in Etruria, situated 
on a steep and lofty height near Mt. Soracte, was 
an ancient Pelasgic town, and is said to have been 
founded by Halcsus, who settled there with a body 
of colonists from Argos. Its inhabitants were called 
Falisci, and were regarded by many as of the 
i same race as the Aequi, whence we find them often 
called Aequi Falisci. Falerii afterwards became 
one of the 1 2 Etruscan cities ; but its inhabitants 
continued to differ from the rest of the Etruscans 
both m their language and customs even in the 
time of Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Fali&cans yielded to Camillas b. c. 394. They 
subsequently joined their neighbours social times 
m vv arring against Rome, but were finally subdued. 
At the close of the 1st Punic war, 241, they again 
revolted The Romans now destroyed Falerii and 
compelled the Faliscans to build a new town in the 
plain The ruins of the new city are to be seen 
at Fallen , while the remains of the more ancient 
one me at Civifa CasteUana . The ancient town of 
Falerii was afterwards colonised by the Romans 
under the name of “ Coloma Etruscorum Falisca,” 
or “ Coloma Junonid Faliscorum,” but it never be- 
came again a place of importance. The ancient 
town was celebrated for its worship of Juno Curitis 
or Quiritis, and it was m honour of her that the 
Romans founded the colony. Minerva and Janus 
were also vvoishippcd in the town. — Falerii had 
extensive linen manufactories, and its white cows 
were prized at Rome as victims for sacrifice. 

F&lemus Ager, adistnct in the N. of Campania, 
extending from the Massic lulls to the liver Vul- 
tuinus. It produced some of the finest wine m 
Italy, which was reckoned only second to the wine 
of Setia Its choicest variety was called Faustianuin. 
It became fit for drinking m 10 jeais, and might 
be used when 20 years old. 

Falesia Portus, a harbour in Etruria, S. of 
Populomum, opposite the island Ilva. 

Falisci. [Falerii 1 

Faliscus, Gratlus, a contemporary of Ovid, and 
the author of a poem upon the chase, entitled 
Cynegeticon Liber, in 540 hexameter lines. Printed 
in Burmann’s and Wernsdoif ’s Poet . Lat. Mm . 

Fannia. 1. A woman of Mintumae, who hos- 
pitably entertained Marius, when he came to Min- 
tumae in his flight, B. c 88, though he had formerly 
pronounced her guilty of adultery.— 2. The second 
wife of Helvidius Pnscus. 

Fannius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs, b. c 1 87. 
—2 L , deserted from the Roman army in 84, 
with L. Magius, and went over to Mithridates, 
whom they persuaded to enter into negotiations 
with Seitonus in Spain. Fannius afterwards com* 
manded a detachment of the army of Mithridates 
against Lucullus. — 3. C., one of the persons 
who signed the accusation brought against P. 
Clodius m 61. In 59 he was mentioned by L. 
Vettius as an accomplice in the alleged conspiracy 
against Pompey. — 4. C., tribune of the plebs, 
59, opposed the lex agrarxa of Caesar. He be- 
longed to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went as 
praetor to Sicily.— 5. C., a contemporary of the 
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younger Pliny, the author of a work, very popular 
at the time, on the deaths of persons executed or 
exiled by Nero, 
lawns Caeplo. [Caepio.] 

Fannins Strabo. [Strabo.] 

Fannins Quadr&tus. [Quadratus.] 

Fanum Fortfinae (Fano), an important town 
in Umbna at the mouth of the Metaurus, with a 
celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the town 
derived its name. Augustus sent to it a colony of 
veterans, and it was then called u Colonia Julia 
Fanestns ” Here was a triumphal arch in honour 
of Augustus. 

Farf&rus. [Fabaris.] 

Fasoinus, an early Latin divinity, and identical 
with Mutinus or Tutinus. He was worshipped as 
the protector from sorcery, witchcraft, and evil 
daemons ; and represented in the form of a phal- 
lus, the genuine Latin for which is fasdnum , as 
this symbol was believed to be most efficacious m 
averting all evil influences. 

Faula or Fauna, according to some, a concu- 
bine of Hercules in Italy ; according to others, 
the wife or sister of Faunus. [Faunus.] 

FaunUB, son of Picus, grandson of Satumus, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the series 
of the kings of the Laurcntes. Faunus acts a very 
prominent part m the mythical history of Latmm, 
and was in later times worshipped m 2 distinct 
capacities : first, as the god of fields and shepherds, 
because he had promoted agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle ; and secondly, as an oracular divinity, 
because he was one of the great founders of the 
religion of the country. The festival of the Fau- 
nalia, celebrated on the 5th of December by the 
country people, had reference to him as the god of 
agriculture and cattle. As a prophetic god, he was 
believed to reveal the future to man, partly m 
dreams, and partly by voices of unknown origin, 
in certain sacred groves, one near Tibur, around 
the well Albunea, and another on the Aventme, 
near Rome. What Faunus was to the male sex, 
his wife Faula or Fauna was to the female. — At 
Rome there was a round temple of Faunus, Bur- 
rounded with columns, on Mount Caelius ; and 
another was built to him, in b c. 195, on the 
island in the Tiber, where sacrifices were ottered 
to him on the ides of February. — As the god 
manifested himself m various ways, the idea arose 
of a plurality of Fauns (Fauni), who are described 
as half men, half goats, and with horns. Faunus 
gradually came to be identified with the Arcadian 
Pan, and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs 
Fausta. 1. ComSlIa, daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, and twin sister of Faustus Sulla, was born 
about b. c. 88. She was first married to C. Mera- 
mius, and afterwards to Milo. She was infamous 
for her adulteries, and the historian Sallust is said 
to have been one of her paramours, and to have 
received a severe flogging from Milo when he was 
detected on one occasion in the house of the latter. 
Villius was another of her paramours, whence Ho- 
race calls him 44 Sullae gener.” (Sat i. 2. 64.) — 
—2. Flavia Maximi&na, daughter of Maximi- 
anus, and wife of Constantine the Great, to whom 
she bore Constantinus, Constantins, and Cons tans. 

Faustina. 1. Azrnia Galena, commonly distin- 
guished as Faustina Senior , the wife of Antoninus 
Piua, died in the 3d year of his reign, a.d. 141. 
Notwithstanding the profligacy of her life, her 
husband loaded her with honours both before 


and after her decease. It was m honour of her 
that Antoninus established a hospital for the edu- 
cation and support of young females, who were 
called after her puettae ahmentariae Faustmianae . 

— 2. Annin , or Faustina Junior \ daughter of the 
elder Faustina, was married to M. Aurelius in a, d. 

145 or 146, and she died in a village on the skirts 
of Mount Taurus, in 175, having accompanied the 
emperor to Syria. Her profligacy was so open and 
infamous, that the good nature or blindness of her 
husband, who cherished her fondly while alive, 
and loaded her with honours after her death, ap- 
pears truly marvellous —3. Annia, grand-daughter 
or great-grand-daughter of M. Aurelius, the third 
of the numerous wives of Elagabalus. 

Faustulus. [Romulus.] 

Faventla (Faventlnus : Faenze ), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpma on the river Anemo and on the 
Via Aomilia, celebrated for its lmen manufactories. 

Favonn Portus (Porto Favone ), a harbour on 
the coast of Corsica. 

M. Favonlus, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
whose character and conduct he copied so servilely 
as to receive the nickname of Cato's ape. He was 
always a warm supporter of the party of the op- 
timates, and actively opposed all the measures of 
the first triumvirate. On the breaking out of the 
civil war m b. c. 49, he joined Pompey, notwith- 
standing his personal aversion to the latter, and op- 
posed all proposals of reconciliation between Caesar 
and Pompey. He served m the campaign against 
Caesar m Greece in 48, and after the defeat of his 
party at Pharsalus, he accompanied Pompey in his 
flight, and showed him the greatest kindness and 
attention. Upon Pompey 1 # death be returned to 
Italy, and was pardoned by Caesar. He took no 
part in the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, but 
after the murder of the latter, he espoused the side 
of Brutus and Cassius. He was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Philippi in 42, and was put to death 
by Gttavianus. 

Favormus, a philosopher and sophist in the 
! reign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in Gaul. 

He resided at different periods of his life in Rome, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained high dis- 
tinctions. He w as intimate with some of his most 
distinguished contemporaries, among others, with 
Plutarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on the 
principle of cold, and with Herodes Atticus, to 
whom he bequeathed his library and house at 
Rome. He wrote several works on various sub- 
jects, but none of them are extant. 

Febris, the goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever. She had 3 sanctuaries at Rome, in which 
amulets were dedicated which people had worn 
during a fever. 

FebriLuB, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom 
the month of February was sacred, for m the latter 
half of that month general purifications and lustra- 
tions were celebrated. The name is connected 
with februarc (to purify), and fibruae (purifica- 
tions). Februus was also regarded as a god of the 
lower world, and the festival of the dead ( Feralia ) 
was celebrated m February. 

Felicltas, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple was erected by Lucullus in B. c. 

75, which was burnt down in the reign of Clau- 
dius. Felicitas is frequently seen on Roman me- 
dals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of * 
Mercury (caduceus) and a cornucopia. 

FSlix, AntSnlus, procurator of Judaea, in the 
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reign* of Claudius and Nero, was a brother of the 
freedman Pallas, and was himself a freedman of the 
emperor Claudius. Hence he is also called Clau- 
dius Felix. In his private and his public charac- 
ter alike Felix was unscrupulous and profligate. 
Having fallen in love with Drusilla, daughter of 
Agrippa I., and wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, he 
induced her to leave her husband ; and she was 
still living with him in 60, when St. Paul preached 
before him “ of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” His government, though cruel 
and oppressive, was strong ; he suppressed all dis- 
turbances, and cleared the country of robbers. He 
was recalled in 62, and succeeded by Porcius 
Festus; and the Jews having lodged accusations 
against him at Rome, he was saved from condign 
punishment only by the influence of his brother 
Pallas with Nero. 

Felix, M. Minficius, a Roman lawyer, who 
flourished about a. d. 230, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius , which occupies a conspicuous place 
among the early Apologies for Christianity. Edited 
by Gronovius, Lug Bat. 1707 ; by Ernesti, ibid. 
1773 ; and by Muralto, Tunc. 1836. 

Felsina. f Bononjw ] 

Feltrla (Feltilnus : Feltre ), a town in Rhaetia, 
a little N. of the river Plavis. 

Fenestella, a Roman histonan, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died a. d. 21, m the 
70th vear of his age. His work, entitled Annules, 
extended to at least 22 books. The few fragments 
preserved relate to events subsequent to the Car- 
thaginian wars; and we know that it embraced 
the greater part of Cicero's career. A treatise, De 
Sacerdotus et Magistratibus llomanorum Libn II., 
ascribed to Fenestella, is a modern forgery. 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whom Tacitus (Germ. 46) reckons among the 
Germans. They appear to have dwelt in the further 
part of E. Prussia, and to have been the same as 
the modern Finns. 

Ferentmum (Ferentlnas, Ferentlnus). 1. (Fc- 
rento ), a town of Etruria, S. of Yolsinn, the birth- 
place of the emperor Otho. It is called both a 
colonia and a mumcipium. There are still remains 
of its walls, of a theatre and of sepulchres at Ferento. 
«— 2. (Ferento), an ancient town of the Hemici m 
Latium, S. W. of Anagnia, colonised by the Romans 
in the 2nd Punic war. There are still remains of 
its ancient walls. In its neighbourhood was the 
aource of the sacred brook Ferentina, at which the 
Latins used to hold their meetings. 

Ferentum. [Forentum.] 

Feretrius, a surname of Jupiter, derived from 
fenre , to strike; for persons who took an oath 
called upon Jupiter to strike them if they swore 
falsely, as they struck the victim which they sacri- 
ficed to him. Others derived it from ferre, because 
he was the giver of peace, or because people de- 
dicated (ferebant) to him spolia opima. 

Feronla, an ancient Italian divinity, who ori- 
ginally belonged to the Sabines and Faliscans,and 
was introduced by them among the Romans. It 
is difficult to form a definite notion of the nature of 
this goddess. Some consider her to have been the 
goddess of liberty ; others look upon her as the 
goddess of commerce and traffic, and others again 
fegard her as a goddess of the earth or the lower 
world. Her chief sanctuary was at Terracina, near 
mount Soracte. 

ftrox, Unwins, a Roman jurist, who probably 
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flourished between the time of Tiberius and Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferr&tus Hons (JabelJurjurah), one of the 
principal mountain-chains in the Lesser Atlas 
system, in N. Africa, on the borders of Mauretania 
Caesariensis and Mauretania Sitifensis. 

Fesoennlum or Fescennla (Fescenmnua), a 
town of the Falisci in Etruria, and consequently 
like Falerii of Pelasgic origin. [Falerii.] From 
this town the Romans are Baid to have derived the 
Fescennme songs. The site of the town is uncer- 
tain ; it may peihaps he placed at & Silvesto . Many 
writers place it at Cimla Castellan % but this was the 
site of Falerii. 

Festus, Sext. Pompeius, a Roman grammarian, 
probably lived m the 4th century of our era. His 
name is attached to a dictionary or glossary of* 
Latin words and phrases, divided into 20 books, 
and commonly called Sex ti Pompeii Festi de Verbo- 
tum Sigmju'atione. It was abridged by Festus 
from a work with the same title by M. Verrms 
Flaceus, a celebrated grammarian m the reign of 
Augustus. Festus made a few alterations and cri- 
ticisms of his own, and inserted numerous extracts 
from other wutings of Verrius ; but altogether 
omitted those words which had fallen into disuse, 
intending to make these the subject of a se- 
parate lolume. Towards the end of the 8th 
century, Paul, son of Wamefrid, better known 
as Paulus Diaconus, from having officiated as a 
deacon of the church at Aquilcia, abridged the 
abridgment of Festus. The original work of Ver- 
mis Flaccus has perished with the exception of one 
or two inconsideiable fragments. Of the abstract 
by Festus one imperfect MS. only has come down 
to us. The numerous blanks in this MS. have 
been ingeniously filled up by Scaliger and Ursinus, 
partly from conjecture and partly from the corre- 
sponding paragraphs of Paulus, whose performance 
appears in a complete form in many MSS. The 
best edition of Festus is by K. O. Muller, Lips. 
1339, in which the text of Festus is placed face to 
face with the corresponding text of Paulus, so as 
to admit of easy comparison. The work is one of 
great value, containing a rich treasure of learning 
upon many points connected with antiquities, my- 
thology, and grammar. 

Festus, Porcius, succeeded Antonius Felix as 
procurator of Judaea m A. n. 62, and died not long 
after his appointment. It was he who bore testi- 
mony to the innocence of St. Paul, when he de- 
fended himself before him m the same year. 

Fibrenus. [Arpinum.] 

Ficaua (Ficanensis), one of the ancient Latin 
towns destroyed by Ancus Martius. 

Ficulea (Ficuleas, -atis, Ficolensis), an ancient 
town of the Sabines, E. of Fidenae, said tu have 
been founded by the Aborigines, but early sunk 
into decay. 

FidSnae, sometimes Fidelia (Fidenas, -ftfcis: 
Cartel Giubileo ), an ancient town m the land of the 
Sabines, 40 stadia (5 miles) N.E. of Rome, situated 
on a steep hill, between the Tiber and the Anio. 
It is said to have been founded by Alba Longa, 
and also to have been conquered and colonised by 
Romulus ; but the population appears to have been 
partly Etruscan, and it was probably colonised by 
the Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in 
close alliance. It frequently molted and was fre- 
quently taken by the Romani. Its last revolt was 
in b.c. 438, and in the following year it was de- 
ft 4 
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itroyed by the Unmans. Subsequently the town 
was rebuilt ; but it is not mentioned again till the 
reign of Tiberiui ; when in consequence of the fall 
of a temporary wooden theatre in the town 20,000, 
or, according to some accounts, 50,000 persons 
lost their lives. 

Fidentla (Fidentlnus: Borgo S. Donino ), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia between 
Parma and Placentia, memorable for the victory 
which Sulla’s generals gained over Carbo, b. c. 82. 

Sides, the personification of fidelity or faithful- 
ness. Numa is said to have built a temple to Fides 
publica, on the Capitol, and another was built there 
in the consulship of M. Aemilius Scaurus, b.c. 115. 
She was represented as a matron wearing a wreath 
of olive or laurel leaves, and carrying m her hand 
com ears, or a basket with fruit. 

Fidius, an ancient form of filius, occurs m the 
connection of Dius Ftdius , or Medtus Fidius , that 
is, me Dim ( AiSs) films, or the son of Jupiter, that 
is, Hercules. Hence the expression medim fidius 
is equivalent to me Hercules , scil. juvet. Some- 
times Fidius is used alone. Some of the ancients 
connected fidius with Jules. 

Fzgttlus, C. Marcms. 1. Consul b. c. 162, and 
again consul 156, when he carried on war with the 
Dalmatae m IJlyncum. — 2. Consul 64, supported 
Cicero in his consulship. 

Flgfilus, P. Nigidius, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher of high reputation, who flourished about b c. 
60. Mathematical and physical investigations ap- 
pear to have occupied a large share of his attention , 
and such was his tame as an astrologer, that it 
was generally believed, in later times at least, that 
he had predicted the future greatness of Oclavianus 
on hearing the announcement of his birth. lie, 
moi cover, possessed considerable influence in poli- 
tical affairs ; was one of the senators selected by 
Cicero to take down the depositions of the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s 
conspiracy, b. c. 63 ; was piaetor, 59 ; took an 
active part in the civil war on the side of Pompey , 
was compelled m consequence by Caesar to live 
abroad, and died m exile, 44. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius. 1. A homo novus, who 
rose to the highest honours through his own merits 
and talents. Cicero praises him both as a jurist 
and an orator. He was consul b. c. 104, and Mas 
subsequently accused of extortion m his province, 
but was acquitted. — 2. Probably son of th« pre- 
ceding, was one of the most violent parti/ans of 
Marius and Cmna during the civil wai with Sulla. 
In B. c. 86 he was sent into Asia as legate of Vale- 
rius Flaccus, and took advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of his commander with the soldiers to excite 
a mutiny against him. Flaccus was killed at 
Chalcedon, and was succeeded m the command by 
Fimbria, who carried on the war with success 
against the generals of Mithndates. In 84 Sulla 
crossed over from Greece into Asia, and, after con- 
cluding peace with Mithndates, marched against 
Fimbria. The latter was deserted by his troops, 
and put an end to his life. 

Fmes, the name of a great number of places, 
either on the borders of Roman provinces or of 
different tribes. These places are usually found 
only in the Itineraries, and are not of sufficient 
importance to be enumerated here. 

Firm&nus, Tarutlus, a mathematician and 
astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and Cicero. 
At Varro’s request Firmanus took the horoscope of 
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Romulus, and from the circumstances of the life and 
death of the founder determined the era of Rome. 

Firmi&xms Sympfalus, Caelius, of uncertain 
age and country, the author of 100 insipid riddles, 
each comprised in 3 hexameter lines, collected, as 
we are told in the prologue, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the festivities of the Saturnalia. Printed 
m the Poet. Lot. Min. of Wemsdorf, vol. ri. 

Finnic us Matemus, Julius, or perhaps Vil- 
llus, the author of a work entitled Matkeseos 
Libn VIII., which is a formal introduction to ju- 
dicial astrology, according to the discipline of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians. The writer lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, and had during 
a portion of his life practised as a forensic pleader. 
There is also ascribed to this Firmicus Mateinus a 
work in favour of Christianity, entitled De Errore 
Frofanarum Religionum ad Constantium et Constan - 
tern. This work was, however, probably written 
by a different person of the same name, since the 
author of the work on astrology was a pagan. 

Firmum (Firmanus • Fet mo), a town m Picenum, 
3 miles from the coast, and S. of the river Tmna, 
colonised by the Romans at the beginning of the 
1st Punic war. On the coast was its strongly 
foitified harbour, Caatellum Firmanum orFir- 
manorum {Potto di Fermo). 

M. Firmus, a native of Seleucia, the friend and 
ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexandria, and pro- 
claimed himself emperor, but was defeated and 
slam by Aurelian, a. d 273. 

Flaccus, Calpumlus, a rhetorician in the reign 
of Hadrian, whose 51 declamations .ire frequently 
punted with those of Quintilian. 

Flaccus, Fulvius. 1. M , consul with App. 
Claudius Caudex, b. c. 264, m which year the first 
Punic war broke out.— 2. Q , son of No. 1, consul 
237, fought against the Ligurians m Italy. In 
224 he was consul a 2nd time, and conquered the 
Gauls and Insubnans in the N. of Italy. In 215 
he was praetor, after having been twice consul ; 
and in the following year (214) he was re-elected 
praetor. In 213 lie was consul for the 3rd time, 
and carried on the war m Campania against the 
Carthaginians. He and Ins colleague, Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, took Hanno’s camp by storm, and then 
laid siege to Capua, which they took m the follow- 
ing year (212). In 209 he was consul for the 
4th time, and continued the war against the Car- 
thaginians in the S. of Italy. — 3. Cn., brother of 
No. 2, was praetor 212, and had Apulia for his 
province : he was defeated by Hannibal near 
Herdonea. In consequence of his cowardice in 
this battle he was accused before the people, and 
went into voluntary exile before the trial. — 4. (fc,, 
son of No. 2, was praetor 182, and earned on war 
in Spam against the Celtibenans, whom he defeated 
in several battles. He was consul 179 with his bro- 
ther, L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus, who had been 
adopted by Manlius Acidinus. In his consulship 
he defeated the Ligurians. In 174 be was censor 
with A. Postumius Albums. Shortly afterwards 
he became deranged, and bung himself in his bed- 
chamber —5. M., nephew of No. 4, and a friend of 
the Gracchi, was consul 125, when he subdued the 
Transalpine Ligurians. He was one of the tri- 
umvirs for canymg into execution the agrarian law 
of Tib. Gracchus, and was slain together with C. 
Gracchus in 121. He was a man of a bold and 
determined character, and was more ready to have 
recourse to violence and open force than C. Grac- 
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chus. — 6. Q., praetor in Sardinia, 187, and consul 
180.-7. Ser., consul 135, subdued the Vardaeans 
in Illyricum. 

FlaocuSs Granlus, a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, wrote a book, De Jure Papiriano , which 
was a collection of the laws of the ancient kings of' 
Rome, made by Papirius. [Papirius]. 

Flaccns, Hor&tlus. [Horatius.] 

Flaccus, Hordeonius, consular legate of Upper 
Germany at Nero’s death, a. d. 68. He was 
secretly attached to the cause of Vespasian, for which 
reason he made no effectual attempt to put down 
the insurrection of Civilis [Civilis]. His troops, 
who were in favour of Vitelhus, compelled him 
to give up the command to Vocula, and shortly 
afterwards put him to death. 

Flaccus, C. Nor banns, a general of Octa\ inn 
and Antony in the campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, b. c. 42. He was consul m 38. 

Flaccus, Pcrslus. [Persius.] 

Flaccus Sic&lus, an agriracnsor by profession, 
probably lived about the reign of Nerva He wiote 
a treatise entitled De Condttionibus Agrorum , of' 
which the commencement is preserved in the col- 
lection of Agnmensores. [Frontinus.] 

Flaccus, Valerius. 1. L, curule aedile b r 
201, praetor 200, and consul 195, with M Porcius 
Cato. In his consulship, and in the following \ ear, 
he carried on war, with great success, against the 
Gauls in the N. of Italy. In 1 84 he was the col- 
league of M. Cato m the censorship, and in the 
same year was made princeps senatus. He died 
180.-—2. L., consul J31, with P. Licinius Cras- 
sus — 3. L , consul 100 with C Marius, when he 
took an active part in putting down the insurrec- 
tion of Saturninus. In 97 he was censor with 
M. Antonms, the orator. In 86 he was chosen 
consul in place of Marius, who had died m his 7th 
consulship, and was sent by Cinna into Asia to 
oppose Sulla, and to bring the war against Mithri- 
dates to a close. The avarice and severity of 
Flaccus made him unpopular with the soldiers, who 
at length rose in mutiny at the instigation of 
Fimbria. Flaccus was then put to death by order 
of Fimbria. [Fimbria ]— 4. L., the interrex, who 
proposed that Sulla should be made dictator, 82, 
and who was afterwards made by Sulla his magis- 
ter equitum. — 5. C , praetor 98, consul 93, and 
afterwards proconsul m Spain. — 6. L , praetor 63, 
and afterwards propraetor m Asia, where he was 
succeeded by Q. Cicero. In 59 he was accused 
by D. Laelius of extortion m Asia ; but, although 
undoubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero (in 
the oration pro Flacco , which is still extant) and 
Q. Hortensius, and was acquitted. — 7. C , a poet, 
was a native of Padua, and lived m the time of 
Vespasian. He is the author of the Aujonautica , 
an unfinished heroic poem in 8 books, on the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, m which he follows the ge- 
neral plan and arrangement of Apollonius Rhodius. 
The 8th book terminates abruptly, at the point 
where Medea is urging Jason to make her the 
companion of his homeward journey. Flaccus is 
only a second-rate poet. His diction is pure ; his 
general style is free from affectation ; his versifica- 
tion is polished and harmonious ; his descriptions 
are lively and vigorous ; but he displays no ori- 
ginality, nor any of the higher attributes of genius. 
Editions by Burmannus, Leid. 1724 ; by Harles, 
Altenb. 1781 ; and by Wagner, Gotting. 1805. 
Flaccus, Verrius, a freedman by birth, and a 
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distinguished grammarian, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, who entrusted him with the education of his 
grandsons, Cuius and Lucius Caesar. He died at 
an advanced age, in the reign of Tiberius. At 
the lower end of the market-place at Praeneste 
was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, fronting the He- 
micychum, on the inner curve of which were set 
up marble tablets, inscribed with the Fasti Ver- 
riam. These Fasti were a calendar of the days 
and vacations of public business — dies fasti, ne- 
fasti , and interasi — of religious festivals, triumphs, 
&c., especially including such a9 were peculiar to 
the family of the Caesars. In 1770 the founda- 
tions of the Hemicjclium of Praeneste were dis- 
covered, and among the rums were found fragments 
of the Fasti Vcrriam. They are given at the end 
of Wolf’s edition of Suetonius, Lips. 1802. — 
Flaccus wrote numeious works on philology, his- 
tory, and aichaeology. Of these the most cele- 
brated was his work De Verborum Signtficattone , 
which was abridged by Festus. [Festus ] 

Flaminlnus, Quintlus. 1. T„ a distinguished 
general, was consul b. c. 198, and had the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedonia, which he 
carried on with ability and success. He pietended 
to have come to Greece to liberate the country 
from the Macedonian yoke, and thus induced the 
Achaean league, and many of the other Greek 
states, to give him their support. The war was 
brought to a close m 197, by the defeat of Philip 
by Flaminmus, at the battle of Cynoscephalae m 
Thessaly ; and peace was shortly afterwards con- 
cluded with Philip. Flaminmus continued in 
Greece for the next 3 years, in order to settle the 
affairs of the country. At the celebration of the 
Isthmian games at Corinth in 196, he caused a 
herald to pioclaim, m the name of the Roman se- 
nate, the freedom and independence of Greece. 
In 195 he made war against Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, whom he soon compelled to submit to the 
Romans , and in 1 94 he returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 
and conciliating conduct. In 192 he was again 
sent to Greece as ambassadoi, and remained there 
till 1 90, exercising a sort of protectorate over the 
country. In 183 he was sent as ambassador to 
Prusias of Bithynia, in order to demand the sur- 
render of Hannibal. lie died about 174. — 2. L . 
brother of the preceding, was curule aedile 200, 
praetor 199, and afterwards served under his bro- 
ther as legate m the war against Macedonia. lie 
was consul in 192, and received Gaul as his pro- 
vince, where he behaved with the greatest bar- 
barity. On one occasion he killed a chief of the 
Bon who had taken refuge in his camp, in order 
to affoid amusement to a profligate favourite. For 
this and similar acts of cruelty he was expelled 
from the senate in 184, by M. Cato, who was then 
censor. Ho died in 170. — 3. T., consul 150, 
with M’. Acihus Balbus. — 4. T, consul 123, 
with Q. Metellus Baleancus. Cicero says that he 
spoke Latin with elegance, hut that He was an 
illiterate man. 

Flamlnlus. 1. C., was tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 232, in which year, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent opposition of the senate, he carried an agrarian 
law, ordaining that the Ayer Galltcus Picenus , 
which had recently been conquered, should be dis- 
tributed among the plebeians. In 227, in which 
year 4 praetors were appointed for the first time, 
he was one of them, and received Sicily for his 
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province, where he earned the goodwill of the pro- 
vincial* by bit integrity and justice. In 223 he 
was consul, and marched against the Insubrian 
Gauls. As the senate were anxious to deprive 
Flaminius of his office, they declared that the con- 
sular election was not valid on account of some fault 
in lie auspices, and sent a letter to the consuls, 
with orders to return to Rome. But as all prepa- 
rations had been made for a battle against the 
Insubrians, the letter was left unopened until the 
battle uas gained. In 220 he was censor, and 
executed 2 great works, which bore his name, viz. 
the Circus Flaminius and the Via Flamima. In 
217 he was consul a second time, and marched 
against Hannibal, but was defeated by the latter 
at the fatal battle of the Trasimene lake, on the 
23d of June, in which he perished with the greater 
part of his army. — 2. C., son of No. 1, was 
quaestor of Scipio Africanus in Spam, 210 ; curule 
aedile 196, when he distributed among the people 
a large quantity ol gram at a low price, which was 
famished him by the Sicilians as a mark of grati- 
tude towards his father and himself ; was praetor 
193, and obtained Iiispania Citerior as his pro- 
vince, where he carried on the war with success ; 
and was consul 185, when he defeated the Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatlcus or Flanonicus Sinus (Gulf of 
Quamai o), a bay of the Adriatic sea on the coast 
of Liburma, named after the people Flanates and 
their town Flandna (Fianona). 

Flhvla, a surname given to several towns in the 
Roman empire in honour of the Flavian family. 

Fl&vla gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor V espasian belonged. During the later 
period of the Roman empire, the name Flavius de- 
scended from one emperor to another, Constantius, 
the hither of Constantine the Great, being the hrst 
in the series. 

Flavia Domitilla. [Domitilla.] 

Flftvius, Cn., the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to App. Claudius Caecus, and, in conse- 
quence of this connection, attained distinguished 
honours m the commonwealth. lie is celebrated 
in the annals of Roman law for having been the 
first to divulge certain technicalities of procedure, 
which previously had been kept secret as the ex- 
clusive patrimony of the pontiffs and the patricians. 
He was elected curule aedile b. c. 303, in spite of 
his ignominious birth. 

Flivius Fimbria. [Fimbria.] 

Flavius JosSphus. [Josephus.] 

Flavius Vopiscus [Vqpiscus J 

Flavus, L. Caesetlus, tribune of the plebs, 
8. c. 44, was deposed from his office by C. Julius 
Caesar, because, in concert with C. Epidius Marul- 
lus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, he had 
removed the crowns from the statues of the dic- 
tator, and imprisoned a person who had saluted 
Caesar as “ king.” 

Flavus or Flavius, Sttbrius, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active agent m the 
conspiracy against Nero, a. d. 66, which, from its 
most distinguished member, was called Piso’s con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum, a fortress in Germany at the mouth of 
the Amisia (Ems). 

Flevum, Flevo. [Rhjsnus.] 

Fldra, the Roman goddess of flowers and spring. 
The writers, whose object was to bring tbe Roman 
Rtighm into contempt, relate that Flora was a 


courtezan, who had accumulated a large property, 
and bequeathed it to the Roman people, in return - 
for which she was honoured with the annual festi- 
val of the Floralia. But her worship was esta- 
blished at Rome in the very earliest times, for a 
temple is said to have been vowed to her by king 
Tatius, and Numa appointed a flamen to her. The 
resemblance between the names Flora and Chloris 
led the later Romans to identify the two divmities. 
Her temple at Rome was situated near tbe Circus 
Maximus, and her festival was celebrated from the 
28th of April till the 1st of May, with extravagant 
merriment and lasciviousness. (Did. of Ant . art. 
Floralut .) 

Florentia (Florentinus). 1. (Firenze, Florence ), 
a town in Etruria on the Arnus, was a Roman 
colon}', and was probably founded by the Romans 
during their wars with the Ligurians. In the time 
of Sulla it was a flourishing mumcipium, but its 
greatness ns a city dates from the middle ages.— 2. 

( Fiorenzwla ), a town in Cisalpine Gaul on the 
Aemilia Via between Placentia and Parma. 

Florentinus, a jurist, one of the council of the 
emperor Severus Alexander, wrote Institutiorm in 
12 books, which are quoted in the Corpus Juris. 

Florianus, M. Annins, the brother, by a dif- 
ferent father, of the emperor Tacitus, upon whose 
decease he was proclaimed emperor at Rome, A. D. 
276. He was murdered by his own troops at 
Taisus, after a reign of about 2 months, while on 
his march against Probus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Syria. 

FISrus, Annaeus. 1. L., a Roman historian, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a sum- 
mary of Roman history, divided mto 4 books, ex- 
tending from the foundation of the city to the 
establishment of the empire under Augustus, en- 
titled Iierum Ilomanarum Lihn IV., or Epitome de 
Gcstis Romanorum. This compendium presents 
within a very moderate compass a striking view of 
the leading e\ents comprehended by the above 
limits. It is written m a declamatory style, and 
the sentiments fxequently assume the form of tumid 
conceits expressed m violent metaphors. The best 
editions are, by Duker, Lug. Bat 1722, 1744, re- 
printed Lips. 1832 ; by Titze, Prag. 1819 ; and 
by Seebode, Lips. 1821. — 2. A Roman poet in 
the time of Hadrian. 

Floras, Gessius, a native of Clazoraenae, suc- 
ceeded Albums as procurator of Judaea, a. d. 

64 — 65. His cruel and oppressive government 
was the mam cause of the rebellion of the Jews. 

He is sometimes called Festus and Cestius Florus. 

Florus, Julius, addressed by Horace in 2 
epistles (i. 3, n. 2), was attached to tbe suite of 
Claudius Tiberius Nero, when the latter was de- 
spatched by Augustus to place Tigranes upon the 
throne of Armenia. He was both a poet and an 
orator. 

Foca or Phocas, a Latin grammarian, author of 
a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter verse, of 
which 119 lines are preserved. Printed in the 
Anthol. Lat. of Burmann and Wemsdorf. 

Foenicul&rius Campus, i. the Fennel Fields, 
a plain covered with fennel, near Tarraco in Spain. 

FontSins, M., governed as propraetor Narbon- 
nese Gaul, between b. c. 76-— 73, and was accused 
of extortion in his province by M. Plaetorius in 69. 

He was defended by Cicero in an oration (pro M* 
Fonteio), part of which is extant 
FontSioi C&pito. [Capita] 
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Fontus, a Roman divinity, son of Janus, bad an 
altar on the Janiculus, which derived its name from 
his father, and on which Numa was believed to be 
buried. The name of this divinity is connected 
with fans, a fountain ; and he was the personifica- 
tion of the flowing waters. On the 13th of Octo- 
ber the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
fountains called Fontinalia, at which the fountains 
were adorned with garlands. 

Forentum or Ferentum (Forentanus : Fo~ 
renza ), a town in Apulia, surrounded by fertile 
fields and m a low situation, according to Horace 
(armm pingue humilis Forenti , Cam, in. 4. 16). 
Livy (ix. 20) describes it as a fortified place, which 
was taken by C. Junius Bubulcus, n. c. 31 7. The 
modern town lies on a hill. 

Formiae (Formianus : nr. Mola cU Gatta , Ru.), 
a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, m the inner- 
most corner of the beautiful Smus Caietanus ( Guff 
of Gatta), It was a very ancient town, founded 
by the Pelasgic Tyrrhenians ; and it appears to 
have been one of the head-quarters of the Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates, whence later poets supposed the city 
of Laraus, inhabited by the Laestrygones, of which 
Homer speaks ( Od . x. 81), to bo the same as 
Formiae. Formiae became a nmnicipium and re- 
ceived the Roman franchise at an early period. 
The beauty of the surrounding country induced 
many of the Roman nobles to build villas at this 
spot : of these the best known is the Formianum 
of Cicero, m the neighbourhood of which he was 
killed. The remains of Cicero’s villa are still to 
be seen at the Villa Marsana near Castighone 
The hills of Formiae produced good wine. (Hor 
Carm. l. 20.) 

Formlo ( Formione , Rusano ), a small river, form- 
ing the N. boundary of Istria. 

Fornax, a Roman goddess, said to have been 
worshipped that she might ripen the coni, and pre- 
vent its being burnt in baking m the oven 
( fomax ). Her festival, the Fornacalia, was an- 
nounced by the curio maximus. 

Fortuna (TvxvX the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Italy. Hesiod de- 
scribes her as a daughter of Oceanus ; Pindar m 
one place calls her a daughter of Zeus the Liberator, 
and in another place one of the Moerae or F ates She 
was represented with different attributes. With 
a rudder, she was conceived as the divinity guiding 
and conducting the affairs of the woild ; with a 
ball, she represents the varying unsteadiness of for- 
tune ; with Plutos or the horn of Amalthea, she 
was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of fortune. 
She was worshipped m most cities m Greece. Her 
statue at Smyrna held with one hand a globe on 
her head, and in the other carried the horn of 
Amalthea. Fortuna was still more worshipped 
by the Romans than by the Greeks. Her wor- 
ship is traced to the reigns of Ancus Martius and 
Servius Tullius, and the latter is said to have built 
2 temples to her, the one in the forum boariura, 
and the other on the banks of the Tiber. The 
Romans mention her with a variety of surnames 
and epithets, as publica, private, muliebns (said to 
have originated at the time when Coriolanus was 
prevented by the entreaties of the women from de- 
stroying Rome), regina, eonservatriw , primigenia , 
virilis, See. Fortuna Virginensis was worshipped 
by newly-married women, who dedicated their 
aaaiden garments and girdle in her temple. For- 
fema Vinlis was worshipped by women, who prayed 
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to her that she might preserve their charms, and 
thus enable them to please their husbands. Her 
surnames, in general, express either particular 
kinds of good fortune, or the persons or classes of 
persons to whom she granted it. Her worship was 
of great importance also at Antmm and Pracneste, 
where her sortes or oracles were very celebrated. 

Fortuna tae or -orum Inshlae (at t&v paica- 
pau vrj<ro t, ». e. the Islands of the Blessed). The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes passed 
without dying, at the extremity of the earth, near 
the river Oceanus. [Elysium.] In poems later 
than Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as their 
abode ; and though its position was of course in- 
definite, both the poets, and the geographers who 
followed them, placed it beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules. Hence when, just after the time of the 
Marian civil wars, certain islands were discovered in 
the Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, the name of 
Fortunatae Insulae was applied to them. As to 
the names of the individual islands, and the exact 
identification of them by their modern names, there 
ore difficulties : but it may be safely said, gene- 
rally, that the Fortunatae Insulae of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, are the Canary Islands, and probably 
the Madeira, group ; the latter being perhaps those 
called by Pliny (after Juba) Purpurariae. 

Fortunatianus, Atilius, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise ( Ars ) upon prosody, and the 
metres of Horace, printed in the collection of 
Putschius. 

Fortunatianus, Curlus or Chirfus, a Roman 
lawyer, flourished about a. d. 450. He is the author 
of a compendium of technical rhetoric, in 3 books, 
under the title Cuni Fortunatiam Consulti Artis 
Rhctoncae Schohcae Libri ires, which at one period 
was held m high esteem as a manual. Printed m 
the Rhetores Latim Antiqui, of Pithou, Paris, 1509. 

Forum, an open space of ground, m which the 
people met for the transaction of any kind of busi- 
ness. At Rome the number of fora increased with 
the growth of the city. They were level pieces of 
ground of an oblong lorra, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private and public. They were 
divided into 2 classes ;fora cvoilia , m which justice 
was administered and public business transacted, 
and fora tenalia , in which provisions and other 
things were sold, and which were distinguished as 
the forum boanurn , olitonum , suarvum , puscanum , 
<§fc. The principal fora at Rome were : 1. Forum 
Romanum, also called simply the Forum, , and at 
a later time distinguished by the epithets vetus or 
magnum , It is usually described as lying between 
the Capitolme and Palatine hills; but to speak 
more correctly, it lay between the Capitolme and 
the Velian ridge, which was a hill opposite the 
Palatine. It ran lengthwise from the foot of the 
Capitol or the arch of Septimius Severus m the 
direction of the arch of Titus ; but it did not 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end at 
the commencement of the ascent to the Velian 
ridge, where was the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. Its shape was that of an irregular 
quadrangle, of which the 2 longer sides were not 
parallel, but were much wider near the Capitol 
than at the other end. Its length was 630 French 
feet, and its breadth varied from 190 to 100 feet, 
an extent undoubtedly small for the greatness of 
Rome ; but it must be recollected that the limits 
of the forum were fixed in the early days of Rome 
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and never underwent any alteration. The origin 
of the forum is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, 
who are said to have filled up the swamp or marsh 
which occupied its site, and to have set it apart as 
a place for the administration of justice and for 
holding the assemblies of the people. The forum 
in its widest sense included the forum properly so 
called, and the Comitium. The Comitium occupied 
the narrow or upper end of the forum, and was 
the place where the patricians met in their comitia 
curiata: the forum, in its narrower sense, was 
originally only a market-place, and was not used 
for any political purpose. At a later time the 
forum m its narrower sense was the place of 
meeting for the plebeians in their comitia tri- 
buta, and was separated from the comitium by 
the Rostra or platform, from which the orators 
addressed the people. The most important of 
the public buildings which surrounded the forum 
in early times was the Curia Hostiha, the place of 
meeting of the senate, which was said to have been 
erected by Tullus Hostihus. It stood on the N. 
side of the Comitia. In the time of Tarqum the 
forum was surrounded by a range of shops, pro- 
bably of a mean character, but they gradually un- 
derwent a change, and were eventually occupied 
by bankeis and money-changers. The shops on 
the N. side underwent this change first, whence 
they were called Novae or Argentanae Tabemae ; 
while the shops on the S. side, though they subse- 
quently experienced the same change, were distin- 
guished by the name of Vetcres Tabemae. As 
Rome grew m greatness, the forum was adorned 
with statues of celebrated men, with temples and 
basilicae, and with other public buildings. The 
site of the ancient forum is occupied by the Campo 
Vaccmo.—2. Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris, 
was built by Julius Caesar, because the old forum 
was found too small for the transaction of public 
business. It was close by the old forum, behind 
the church of St. Martina. Caesai built here a 
magnificent temple of Venus Gemtnx.— 3. Forum 
Augusti, built by Augustus, because the 2 exist- 
ing fora were not found sufficient for the great in- 
crease of business which had taken place. It stood 
behind the Forum Julium, and its entrance at the 
other end was by an arch, now called Area de' 
Pantam. Augustus adorned it with a temple of 
Mars Ultor, and with the statues of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the republic. This forum was 
used for causae puldicae and sortitiones judicum. — 
4. Forum Nervae or Forum Transitorium, was 
a small forum lying between the Temple of Peace 
and the fora of Julius Caesar and Augustus. The 
Temple of Peace was biult by Vespasian ; and as 
there were private buildings between it and the 
fora of Caesar and Augustus, Domitian resolved to 
pull down those buildings, and thus form a 4th 
forum, which was not, however, intended like the 
other 3 for the transaction of public business, but 
simply to serve as a passage fiom the Temple of 
Peace to the fora of Caesar and Augustus : hence 
its name Transitorium. The plan was carried into 
execution by ^Nerva, whence the forum is also 
called by the irame of this emperor. — 5. Forum 
Trajaai, built l^y the emperor Trajan, who em- 
ployed the architect Apollodorus for the purpose. 
It lay between the forum of Augustus and the 
Campus Martrns. It was the most splendid of all 
the fora, and considerable remains of it are still 
extant Here were tfie Basilica Vlpia and Bibho- 
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theca Ulpia , the celebrated Columna Trajam, , an 
equestrian statue and a triumphal arch of Trajan, 
and a temple of Trajan built by Hadrian. 

Forum, the name of several towns in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were originally 
simply markets or places for the administration of 
justice. 1. AliSni ( Ferrara ?), in Cisalpine Gaul.— 
2. Appli (nr. S. Donato , Ru.), m Latium, on the Ap- 
pia Via, in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, 43 
miles S. E. of Rome, founded by the censor Appius 
Claudius when he made the Appia Via. Here the 
Christians from Rome met the Apostle Paul (Acts, 
xxvni.1 5),— 3. Amelli or Amelium ( Montalto ), in 
Etruria on the Aurelia Via —4. Cassli, in Etru- 
ria on the Cassia Via, near Viterbo. — 5. Clddli 
( Onulo ), in Etruria. — 6. Cornelli ( Imola ), m 
Gallia Cispadana, on the Aemilia Via, between 
Bonoma and Faventia, a colony founded by Cor- 
nelius Sulla. —7. Flaminli, in Umbria on the 
Flaminia Via— 8. Fulvli, sumamed Valentlnum 
( Valenza ), in Liguria on the Po, on the road from 
I)ei tona to Asta.— 9. Gallorum ( Castet Franco ), m 
Galha Cisalpma on the Aemilia Via between Mu- 
tma and Bonoma, memorable for the 2 battles fought 
between Antonius and the consuls Pansa and 
Hirtius.— 10. Hadri§.ni (Voorburg), in the island 
of the Batavi in Gallia Belgica, where several 
Roman remains have been found. — 11. Julli or 
Julium (Forojuhensis : Frejus ), a Roman colony 
founded by Julius Caesar, b. c. 44, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the liver Argenteus and on the coast, 
600 stadia N. E of Massilia. It possessed a good 
harbour, and was the usual station of a part of the 
Roman fleet. It was the birthplace of Agricola. 
At Frejus are the lemams of a Roman aqueduct, 
circus, arch, &c. —12. Julli or Julium ( Friaul ), a 
fortified town and a Roman colony in the country 
of the Carm, N E. of Aquilcia . m the middle ages 
it became a place of importance.— 13. Julium. See 
Illiturgis.— 14 Livli (Foili), m Cisalpine Gaul, 
m the territory of the Bon, on the Aemilia Via, 
S W. of Ravenna • here the Gothic king Athaulf 
married Galla Placid ia.— 15. PopHii (Forlimpopoli), 
in Gallia Cisalpma, E. of No. 14, and on the same 
road —16. Popilli ( Folia ), m Lucama, E of Paes- 
tum on the Tangerandon the Popilia Via. On the 
wall of an inn at Polla was discovered an inscription 
l espcctmg the praetor Popilius —17. Segusiandrum 
( Feurs ), m Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Liger, and 
\V. of Lugdunum, a town of the Segusiani and a 
Roman colony with the surname Julia Felix —18. 
Semprdnli (Forosemproniensis : Fossombrone ), a 
lnumcipium m Umbria, on the Flammia Via.— 19. 
Vocontli ( Vt davban E. of Canct), a town of the 
Salyes in Gallia Narboncnsis. 

Fosi, a people of Germany, the neighbours and 
allies of the Cherusci, m whose fate they shared. 
[Cherusci ] It is supposed that their name is 
retained m the river Fuse in Brunswick. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal. 1. Clodla, a canal 
between the mouth of the Po and Altmura in the 
N. of Italy; there was a town of the same name 
upon it —2. Cluilla or Cluiliae, a trench about 5 
miles from Rome, said to have been the ditch with 
which the Alban king Cluilius protected his camp, 
when he maiched against Rome in the reign of 
Tullus Hostihus.— 3. Corbuldnls, a canal in the 
island of the Batavi, connecting the Maas and the 
Rhine, dug by command of Corbulo in the reign of 
Claudius. — 4. Drusianae or DrusXnae, a canal 
which Drusus caused his soldiers to dig in b.c. 11, 
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uniting the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably 
commenced near Amheim on the Rhine and fell 
into the Yssel near Doesberg. — 5. Mariana or 
M&ri&nae, a canal dug by command of Marius 
during his war with the Cimbri, in order to connect 
the Rhone with the Mediterranean, and thus make 
an easier passage for vessels into the Rhone, because 
the mouths of the river were frequently choked up 
with sand. The canal commenced near Arelate, 
but in consequence of the frequent changes in the 
course of the Rhone, it is impossible now to trace 
the course of the canal. — 6. Xerxis. See Athos. 

Franci, i. e., “ the Free men,” a confederacy of 
Gennan tribes, formed on the Lower Rhine m the 
place of the ancient league of the Cherusci, and 
consisting of the Sigambri, the chief tribe, the 
Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti, &c. They 
are first mentioned about a. d. 240. After carrying 
on frequent wars with the Romans, they at length 
settled permanently in Gaul, of which they became 
the rulers under their great king Clovis, a. d. 496. 

Fregellae (Fregellanus : Ceprano), an ancient 
and important town of the Volsci on the Lins in 
Latium, conquered by the Romans, and colonised 
B. c. 328. It took part with the allies m the Social 
war, and was destroyed by Opimius. 

Fregenae, sometimes called Fregellae ( Torre 
Maccarese\ a town of Etruria on the coast between 
Alsium and the Tiber, on a low swampy shore, 
colonised by the Romans, b. c. 245. 

Frentani, a Sammte people, inhabiting a fertile 
and well watered temtoiy on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N (and sub- 
sequently almost as far N. as from the Aternus) 
to the river Frento on the S., from the latter of 
which rivers they derived their name They were 
bounded by the Marrucmi on the N., by the Peligm 
and by Sammum on the W., and by Apulia on the 
S. They submitted to the Romans in B. c. 304, 
and concluded a peace with the republic. 

Frento ( Fortore ), a river in Italy forming the 
boundary between the Frentani and Apulia, rises in 
the Apennines and falls into the Adriatic sea. 

Frmiates, a people in Liguria, probably the 
same as the Bnniates, who, after being subdued by 
the Romans, were transplanted to Sammum. 

Frisiabones, probably a tribe of the Fnsii, in- 
habiting the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. 

Frlsn, a people in the N. W. of Germany, in- 
habited the coast from the E. mouth of the Rhine 
to the Amisia (Ems), and were bounded on the S. 
by the Bructeri, consequently in the modem Fries- 
land, Groningen , &c. Tacitus divided them into 
Majores and Minores , the former probably m the 
E., and the latter m the W. of the country. The 
Frisii were on friendly terms with the Romans 
from the time of the first campaign of Drusus till 
a. D. 28, when the oppressions of the Roman offi- 
cers drove them to revolt. In the 5th century we 
find them joining the Saxons and Angli in their 
invasion of Britain. 

Frontlnns, Sex. Julius, was praetor a. d. 70, 
and in 75 succeeded Cerealis as governor of Bri- 
tain, where he distinguished himself by the con 
quest of the Silures, and maintained the Roman 
power unbroken until superseded by Agncola m 
78. In 97 Frontinus was nominated curator aqua- 
rum. He died about 106. Two works undoubt- 
edly by this author are still extant : — 1. Stratege - 
maticon Libri IV., a sort of treatise on the art of 
war, developed in a collection of the sayings and 
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doings of the most renowned leaders of antiquity. 
2. Dc Aquaedudihus Urbis Romac Libri II., which 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
architecture. The best editions of the Strategema* 
tica are, by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 1779, and by 
Schwebel, Lips. 1772 } of the De Aquaeductibui by 
Polenus, Patav. 1722. — In the collection of the 
A gnmensores or Rei Agrariae Auctores (ed. Goe- 
8i us, Amst. 1674 ; ed. Lachmann, Berlin, 1848), 
are preserved some treatises usually ascribed to 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. The collection consists of 
fragments connected with the art of measuring 
land and ascertaining boundaries. It was put 
together without skiJl, pages of different works 
being mixed up together, and the writings of one 
author being sometimes attnbuted to another. 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, was born at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the reign of Domitian, and came to 
Rome in the reign of Hadrian, where he attained 
great celebrity as a pleader and a teacher of rhetoric. 
He was entrusted with the education of the future 
emperors, M. Aurelius and L. Verus, and was re- 
warded with wealth and honours. He was raised 
to the consulship in 143. So great was his fame 
as a speaker, that a sect of rhetoricians arose who 
were denominated Frontoniam. Following the 
example of their founder, they avoided the exag- 
geration of the Greek sophistical school, and be- 
stowed especial care on the purity of their language 
and the simplicity of their st>le Fronto lived till 
the reign of M. Aurelius. The latest of his epistles 
belongs to the j ear 1 66. — Up to a recent period no 
work of Fronto was known to be m existence, with 
the exception of a corrupt and worthless tract en- 
titled De Dijfri entns Vocabulorum , and a few frag- 
ments preserved by the grammarians. But about 
the year 1814 Angelo Mai discovered on a pa- 
limpsest in the Ambrosian library at Milan a 
considerable number of letters which had passed 
between Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
L. Verus, and various friends, together with some 
short essays. These were published by Mai at 
Milan m 1815, and m an improved form by Niebuhr, 
Buttmann and Heindorf, Berlin, 1816. Subse- 
quently Mai discovered on a palimpsest m the 
Vatican library at Rome, upwards of 100 new 
letters ; and he published these at Rome m 1823, 
together with those which had been previously dis- 
covered. 

Fronto, Paplnus, a jurist, who probably lived 
about the time of Antoninus Pius, or rather earlier. 

Frusino (Frasmas, -Mis . Frosinone ), a town of 
the Hcrnici in Latium, in the valley of the river 
Cosas, and subsequently a Roman colony. It was 
celebrated for its prodigies, winch occurred here 
almost more frequently than at any other place. 
Fucentis, Fucentia. LAlba, No. 4.] 

Fuclnus Lacus (Lago di Celano or Capisti a no), 
a large lake in the centre of Italy and m the coun- 
try of the Marsi, about 30 miles m circumference, 
into which all the mountain streams of the Apen- 
nines flow. As the water of this lake had no 
visible outlet, and frequently inundated the sur- 
rounding country, the emperor Claudius constructed 
an emissanum or artificial channel for carrying off 
the waters of the lake into the river Liris. This 
emissarium is still nearly perfect : it is almost 3 
miles m length. It appears that the actual drainage 
was relinquished soon after the death of Claudius, 
for it was reopened by Hadrian. 

Fuflus Calenus [Calenus.] 
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Fxtfldlua, a jurist, who probably lived between 
the time of Vespariaa and Hadrian. 

Ffl&gWB&tia, rablua PlaaoUdes, a Latin gram- 
marian of uncertain date, probably not earlier than 
the 6th century after Christ, appears to have been 
of African origin. He is the author of : 1. My- 
thologiarum Ubri JII. ad Catum Presbyterum, a 
collection of the most remarkable tales connected 
with the history and exploits of gods and heroes. 
2. Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum cum Testimomis 
ad Chalcidwum Grammatxcum , a glossary of obso- 
lete words and phrases ; of very little value. 3. 
Liber de Expositions Virgtlianae Continentiae ad 
Chaladtcum Grammattcum^ a title which means, an 
explanation of what is contained in Vtrgtl , that is 
to say, of the esoteric truths allegorically conveyed 
in the Virgilian poems. — The best edition of these 
works is in the Mythographi Latim of Muncker, 
Auct. 1681, and of Van Staveren, Lug. Bat. 1742. 

Falginla, Fulginlum (Fulginas, -Mis : Foligno ), 
a town in the interior of Umbria on the Via Fla- 
minia, was a municipium. 

Fttlvla. 1. The mistress of Q. CuriuB, one of 
Catiline's conspirators, divulged the plot to Cicero. 
—2. A daughter of M. Fulvius Bambalio of Tus- 
culum, thrice married, 1st to the celebrated P. 
Clodms, by whom she had a daughter Clodia, 
afterwards the wife of Octavianus ; 2ndly to C. 
Scnboniua Curio, and 3rdly to M. Antony, by 
whom she had 2 sons. She was a bold and am- 
bitious woman. In the proscription of b. c. 43 she 
acted with the greatest arrogance and brutality : 
she gazed with delight upon the head of Cicero, 
the victim of her husband. Her turbulent and 
ambitious spirit excited a new war m Italy in 41. 
Jealous of the power of Octavianus, and anxious to 
withdraw Antony from the E., she induced L An- 
tonius, the brother of her husband, to take up arms 
against Octavianus. But Lucius was unable to 
resist Octavianus, and threw himself into Perusia, 
which he was obliged to surrender in the following 
year (40). Fulvia fled to Greece and died at Si- 
cyon in the course of the same year. 

Fttlyia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious Homan gentes. It originally came from 
Tusculum. The principal families m the gens are 
those of Cbntumalus, Flaccus, Nobilior, and 
Paetinus. 

Fund&nlus. 1. C., father of Fundania, the wife 
of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speakers in 
Varro’s dialogue, De Re Rustica. — 2. M., de- 
fended by Cicero, B. c. 65 ; but the scanty fragments 
of Cicero's speech do not enable us to understand 
the nature of the charge. — 3. A writer of comedies 
praised by Horace (Sat. i. 10.43, 42). 

Fundi (Fundanus : Fondi ), an ancient town m 
Latium on the Appia Via, at the head of a narrow 
bay of the sea running a considerable way into the 
land, called the Lacus Fund&nus. Fundi was a 
municipium, and was subsequently colonised by 
the veterans of Augustus. The surrounding coun- 
try produced good wine. There are still remains 
at Fondi of the walls of the ancient town. 

Furcttlae Caudlaae. [Caudium.] 

Furla Gens, an ancient patrician gens, probably 
came fiom Tusculum. The most celebrated fa- 
milies of the gens bore the names of Camillus, 
Medulunus, Pacilus, and Philus. For others 
of less note see Bibaculus,Crassipes,Purpureo. 
FMae. [Eumenides.] 

FuxSna, an ancient Roman divinity, who had a 
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sacred grove at Rome. Her worship seems to have 
become extinct at an early time. An annual fes- 
tival (Ftmnalia or Furinales feriae) had been cele- 
brated in honour of her, and a flamen ( Jlatnen Fu- 
rinalis ) conducted her worship. She had also a 
temple in the neighbourhood of Satricum. 

C. Furalus, a friend and correspondent of Cicero, 
was tribune of the plebs b, c. 50; sided with Caesar 
in the civil war ; and after Caesar's death was a 
staunch adherent of Antony. After the battle of 
Actium, 31, he was reconciled to Augustus, through 
the mediation of his son, was appointed consul in 
29, and was prefect of Hither Spain in 21. 

Fuscus. I. Arellius, a rhetorician at Rome in 
the latter years of Augustus, instructed m rhetoric 
the poet Ovid. He declaimed more frequently in 
Greek than in Latin, and his style of declamation 
is described by Seneca, as more brilliant than 
solid, antithetical rather than eloquent. His rival 
m teaching and declaiming was Porcius Latro. 
[ Latro ] — 2. Aristlus, a friend of the poet Horace, 
who addressed to him an ode (Carnt. i. 22) and 
an epistle (Ep. l. 10), and who also introduces him 
elsewhere (Sat. i. 9. 61; 10. 83).— « 8 . Cornelius, 
one of the most active adherents of Vespasian in 
his contest for the empire, a. d. 69. In the reign 
of Domitian ho was sent against the Dacians, by 
whom he was defeated. Martial wrote an epitaph 
on Fuscus (Ep. vu 76), in which he refers to the 
Dacian campaign. 
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G&bae (Vd€ai). 1. (Darabgluerd ?), a fortress 
and royal residence in the interior of Persis, S E. 
of Pasargadae, near the borders of Carmania.— > 
2. Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a fortress m Sogdiana. 
on the confines of the Massagetae. 

G&b&la (r d§a\d) 9 a sea-port town of Syria 
Seleucis, S. of Laodicea ; whence good storax was 
obtained. 

Gabali, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
country possessed silver mines and good pasturage. 
Their chief town was Anderitum (Anteneux). 

Gabiana or -ene (TaStavi), TaStrjvi]), a fertile 
district in the Persian province of Susiana, W. of 
M. Zagros. 

Gabli (Gablnus : nr. Castiglione Ru.), a town 
in Latium, on the Lacus Gabmus (Logo di Gavi ), 
between Rome and Praeneste, was in early times 
one of the most powerful Latin cities ; a colony 
from Alba Longa ; and the place, according to 
tradition, where Romulus was brought up. It was 
taken by Tarquimus Superbus by stratagem, and 
it was in rums m the time of Augustus (Gabixs de- 
sertion vicus 9 Hor. Ep. i. 11. 7). The emetus Ga- 
bmus, a peculiar mode of wearing the toga at Rome, 
appears to have been derived from this town. In 
the neighbourhood of Gabn are the immense stone 
quarries, from which a part of Rome was built. 

A. Gabinius, dissipated his fortune m youth 
by his profligate mode of life. He was tribune of 
the plebs B. c 66, when he proposed and carried a 
law conferring upon Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates. He was praetor in 61, 
and consul in 58 with L. Piso. Both consuls sup- 
ported Clodms in his measures against Cicero, 
which resulted m the banishment of the orator. 
In 57 Gabinius went to Syria as proconsul. His 
first attention was directed to the affairs of Judea* 
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He restored Hyrcanus to the high priesthood, of 
which he had been dispossessed by Alexander, the 
eon of Aristobulus. He next marched into Egypt, 
and restored Ptolemy Auletea to the throne. The 
restoration of Ptolemy had been forbidden by a 
decree of the senate, and by the Sibylline books ; 
but Gabinius had been promised by the king a 
sum of 1 0,000 talents for this service, and accord- 
ingly set at nought both the senate and the Sibyl. 
His government of the province was marked in 
other respects by the most shameful venality and 
oppression. He returned to Rome in 54. He was 
accused of majestas or high treason, on account of 
his restoration of Ptolemy Auletes, m defiance of 
the Sibyl, and the authority of the senate. He 
was acquitted on this charge ; but he was forthwith 
accused of repetundae , for the illegal receipt of 
10,000 talents from Ptolemy. He was defended 
by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey, 
much against his will, to undertake the defence. 
Gabinius, however, was condemned on this charge, 
and went into exile. He was recalled from exile 
by Caesar m 49, and in tbe following year (48) 
was sent into Illyricum by Caesar with some newly 
levied troops, m order to reinforce Q. Cormficius. 
He died in Illyricum about the end of 48, or the 
beginning of the following year. 

G&d&ra (Tdbapa : Ta$apriv6s : Um-Keis), a largo 
fortified city of Palestine, one of the 10 which 
formed the Decapolis m Peraea, stood a little S. 
of the Hieromax ( Yarmuk ), an eastern tributary 
of the Jordan. The surrounding district, S E. of 
the Lake of Tiberias, was called Gad&ns, and was 
very fertile. Gadara was probably favoured by 
tbe Greek kings of Syria, as it is sometimes called 
Antiochia and Seleucia ; it was restored by Pom- 
pey : Augustus presented it to king Herod, after 
whose death it was assigned to the province of 
Syria. It was made the seat of a Christian 
bishopric. There were celebrated baths in its 
neighbourhood, at Amatha. 

Gades (t& Tdbeipa : TaSeipevs, Gaditanus : Ca- 
diz), a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Hercules, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their 
commerce m the W. of Europe, was situated on a 
small island of the same name (/. de Leon), se- 
parated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
which in its narrowest part was only the breadth 
of a stadium, and over which a bridge was built. 
Herodotus says (iv. 8) that the island of Erythla 
was close to Gadeira ; whence most later wi iters 
supposed the island of Gades to be the same as the 
mythical island of Erythia, from which Hercules 
carried off the oxen of Geryon. A new town was 
built by Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, and 
the circumference of the old and new towns together 
was only 20 stadia. There were, however, seveial 
inhabitants on the mainland opposite the island, 
as well as on a smaller island (S. Sebastian or T ro- 
eadero) m the immediate neighbourhood of the 
larger one. After the 1st Punic War Gades came 
into the hands of the Carthaginians ; and m the 
2nd Punic war it surrendered of its own accord to 
the Romans. Its inhabitants received the Roman 
franchise from Julius Caesar. It became a muni- 
cipium, and was called Augusta urbs Julia Gadi- 
iana . — Gades was from the earliest to the latest 
times an important commercial town. Its inha- 
bitants were wealthy, luxurious, and licentious ; 
and their lascivious dances were celebrated at 
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Rome. (Juv. xi. 162.) Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Hercules. Its drink- 
ing water was as bad in antiquity as it is in the 
present day. — Gades gave its name to the Pretum 
Gaditanum, the straits at the entrance of the Me- 
diterranean between Europe and Africa (Straits of 
Gibraltar ). 

Gaea or Ge (rata or r 6), the personification 
of the earth. Homer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was invoked by persons taking oaths ; and he 
calls her the mother of Erechtheus and Tithyus, 
In Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus. By 
Uranus she became the mother of Oceanus, Coeus, 
Crms, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thia, Rheia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thetys, Cronos, the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, Bnareus, and 
Gyges. These children were hated by their father, 
and Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of 
the earth ; but she made a large iron sickle, gave it 
to her sons, and requested them to take vengeance 
upon their father. Cronos undertook the task, and 
mutilated Uranus. The drops of blood, which fell 
from him upon the earth (Ge), became the seeds 
of the Ennnyes, the Gigantes, and the Melian 
nymphs. Subsequently Ge became, by Pontus, 
the mother of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and 
Eurybia. Ge belonged to the gods of the nether 
world (&«ol x^vioiX and hence she is frequently 
mentioned where they are invoked. The surnames 
and epithetB given to her have more or less refer- 
ence to her character as the all-producing and all-nou- 
rishing mother (mater omniparens et alma). Her 
worship appears to have been universal among tbe 
Greeks, and she had temples or altars in almost 
all the cities of Greece. At Rome the earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tellus (which is 
only a variation of Terra). She was regarded by 
the Romans also as one of the gods of the nether 
world (lvferi), and is mentioned in connection 
with Dis and the Manes. A temple was built to 
her by the consul P. Sempromus Sophus, m b. c. 
304. Her festival was celebrated on the 15th of 
April, and was called Fordicidia or Hordicidia. 
The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was offered up in 
the Capitol in the presence of the Vestals. 

Gaeson, Gaesus, or Gessua (Taiauv), a river 
of Ioma in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Gaetulia (TairovAla), the interior of N Africa, 
S. of Mauretania, Numidia,and the region border- 
ing on the Syrtes, reaching to the Atlantic Ocean 
on the W., and of very indefinite extent towards 
the E. and S. The people included under tbe 
name Gaetuli (rarroOAot), m its widest sense, 
were the inhabitants of the region between the 
countries just mentioned and the Great Desert, 
and also in the Oases of the latter, and nearly as 
far S. as the nver Niger. They were a great 
nomad race, including several tribes, the chief of 
whom were the Autololes and Pharusii on the W. 
coast, the Darae, or Gaetuh-Darae, m the steppes 
of the Great Atlas, and the Melanogaetuli, a black 
race resulting from the intermixture of the Gaetuli 
with their S neighbours, the Nigntae. Tbe pure 
Gaetulians were not an Aethiopic (i. e. negro), 
but a Libyan race, and were most probably of 
Asiatic origin. They are supposed to have been 
the ancestois of the Berbers . 

Gainas. [Arcadius.] 
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CHUus or Ottos, a celebrated Homan jurist, 
wrote under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. His 
works were very numerous, and great use was 
made of them in the compilation of the Digest. 
One of his most celebrated works was an elemen- 
tary treatise on Roman law, entitled Institutions, 
in 4 books. This work was for a long time the 
ordinary text book used by those who were com- 
mencing the study of the Roman law ; but it went 
out of use after the compilation of the Institutiones 
of Justinian, and was finally lost. This long lost 
work was discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 in the 
library of the Chapter at Verona. The MS. con- 
taining Gams was a palimpsest one. The original 
writing of Gaius had on some pages been washed 
out, and on others scratched out, and the whole was 
re-written with the Letters of St. Jerome. The task 
of deciphering the original MS. was a very difficult 
one, and some parts were completely destroyed. It 
was first published by Gdschen in 1821 : a second 
edition appeared m 1824, and a third m 1842. 

Gagae (rdyeu), a town on the coast of Lycia, 
E. of Myra, whence was obtained the mineral 
called Gagates lapis, that is, jet, or, as it is still 
called in German, gagat. 

Galanthis. [Galinthias.] 

Gal&t£a (ra*c£r«a), daughter of Nereus and 
Dons. For details, see Acis. 

G&l&tia (TaKaria . Ta\drr]s • in the E. part of 
Anadoli and the W. part of Hurrah ), a country of 
Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, and bounded on the W., S., and S. E. 
by those countries, and on the N.E, N, and 
N. W. by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithyma 
It derived its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Gauls that had invaded and settled m Asia Minor 
at various periods during the 3d century b c. 
First, a portion of the army which Brennus led 
against Greece, separated from the main body, and 
marched into Thrace, and, having pressed forward 
as far as the shores of the Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, while 
others, who had reached Byzantium, were invited 
to pass the Bosporus by Nicomedes I , fyng of 
Bithynia, who required their aid against his bro- 
ther Zipoetus (b. c. 279). They speedily overran 
all Asia Minor withm the Taurus, and exacted 
tribute from its various princes, and served as 
mercenaries not only in the armies of these princes, 
but also of the kings of Syria and Egypt , and, 
according to one account, a body of them found 
their way to Babylon. During their ascendancy, 
other bodies of Gauls followed them into Asia. 
Their progress was at length checked by the arms 
of the kings of Pergamus • Euraenes fought against 
them with various fortune ; but Attalus I. gained 
a complete victory over them (b c. 230), and com- 
pelled them to settle down withm the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on ac- 
count of the mixture of Greeks with the Celtic 
inhabitants, which speedily took place, Graeco- 
Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and man- 
ners and religious observances, but preserved their 
own language, which is spoken of as resembling 
that of the Treviri. They retained also their poli- 
tical divisions and forms of government. They 
consisted of 3 great tribes, the Tolistobogi, the 
Trocmi, and the Tectosages, each subdivided into 
4 parts, called by the Greeks rerpapxtcu. At the 
head of each of these 12 Tetrarchies was a chief, 
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or Tetrarch, who appointed the chief magistrate 
(SiKaorrfjs), and the commander of the army 
(<rroaro<pv\aZ) 9 and 2 lieutenant-generals (faro- 
(rTpaTo<pv\cuc€s). The 12 tetrarchs together had 
the general government of the country, but their 
power was checked by an assistant senate of 300, 
who met in a place called Drynaemetum (or, pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum, t. c, the oak-gi ove), and had 
jurisdiction in all capital cases. This form of 
government had a natural tendency to monarchy, 
according as either of the 12 tetrarchs became 
more powerful than the rest, especially under the 
protection of the Romans, to whom Galatia became 
virtually subject as the result of the campaign 
which the consul Cn. Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for the assistance they 
had given to Antiochus the Great (a c. 189). 
At length one of the tetrarchs, Deiotarus, was 
rewarded for his services to the Romans in the 
Mithndatic War, by the title of king, together 
with a grant of Pontus and Armenia Minor ; and 
after the death of his successor Amyntas, Galatia 
was made by Augustus a Roman provmce (b. c. 
25). It was soon after enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. Under Constantine it was re- 
stricted to its old limits, and under Valens it was 
divided into 2 provinces, Galatia Prima and Ga- 
latia Secunda. The country was beautiful and 
fertile, being watered by the rivers Halys and 
Sangarius. Its only important cities were, in the 
S.W. Pessinus, the capital of the Tolistobogi ; in 
the centre Ancyra, the capital of the Tectosages ; 
and in the N. E., Tavium, the capital of the 
Trocmi — From the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, we learn not only that many Christian 
churches had been formed m Galatia during the 
apostolic age, but also that those churches con- 
sisted, m great part, of Jewish converts. 

Galaxfus (raXa£ios), a small river in Boeotia, 
on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios : it 
derived its name from its milky colour, which was 
owing to the chalky nature of the soil through 
which it flowed. 

Galba, Sulplcius, patricians. 1, P., consul b c. 
211, received Macedonia as his province, where he 
remained as proconsul till 204, and carried on the 
war against Philip. In 200, he was consul a se- 
cond time, and again obtained Macedonia as his 
province ; but he was unable to accomplish any 
thing of importance against Philip, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command in the following year by 
Vilhus Tappulus. He was one of the 10 commis- 
sioners sent to Greece m 196, after the defeat of 
Philip by Flaminmus, and was one of the ambas- 
sadors sent to Antiochus in 193. — 2. Ser., was 
praetor 151, and received Spain as his province. 
His name is infamous on account of his treacherous 
and atrocious murder of the Lusitanians, with their 
wives and children, who had surrendered to him 
on the promise of receiving grants of land. Viria- 
thus was one of the few Lusitanians, who escaped 
from the bloody scene. [Viriathus] On his 
return to Romo m 149, he was brought to trial on 
account of his horrible massacre of the Lusitanians. 
His conduct was denounced in the strongest terms 
by Cato, who was then 85 years old, but he was 
nevertheless acquitted. He was consul 144. Ci- 
cero praises his oratory in the highest terms.— 
3. Ser., great-grandfather of the emperor Galba, 
served under Caesar in the Gallic war, and was 
praetor in 54. After Caesar's death he served 
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against Antony in the war of Mutina. — 4. C., 
father of the emperor Galba, was consul m a. d. 22. 

Galba, Ser. Snlpiclus, Roman emperor, from 
June A d. 68 to January, a. d. 69. He was bom 
near Terracina, on the 24th of December, b. c. 3. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to have told 
him, that one day he would be at the head of the 
Roman world, from which we must infer that he 
was a young man of more than ordinary talents. 
From Ins parents he inherited great wealth. He 
was invested with the curule offices before attain- 
ing the legitimate age. He was praetor a. n. 20, 
and consul 33. After his consulship he had the 
government of Gaul, 39, where he carried on a 
successful war against the Germans, and restored 
discipline among the troops. On the death ot 
Caligula many of his friends urged him to seize 
the empire, but he preferred living in a private 
station. Claudius entrusted him, in 45, with the 
administration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of N ero he lived 
for several years m retirement, through fear of be- 
coming the victim of the tyrant’s suspicion; but m 6 J , 
Nero gave him the government of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, where he remained for 8 years. In 68 Vm- 
dex rebelled in Gaul About the same time Galba was 
informed that Nero had sent secret orders for his as- 
sassination. He therefore resolved at once to follow 
the example of Vmdex; but he did not assume the 
imperial title, and professed to act only as the legate 
of the Roman senate and people. Shoitly aftor- 
waids Nero was murdered ; and Galba thereupon 
proceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his seventy and avarice soon 
made him unpopular with his new subjects, and 
especially with the soldiers. His powers had also 
become enfeebled by age, and he was completely 
under the sway of favourites, who perpetiated 
many enonmties in his name. Perceiving the 
weakness of his government, he adopted Piso Li- 
cimanus, a noble young Roman, as his successor. 
But this only hastened his rum. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a conspiracy 
among the soldiers, who rose in rebellion 6 days 
after the adoption of Piso. Galba was murdered, 
and Otho was proclaimed emperor. 

Galenus, Claudius, commonly called Galen, a 
very celebrated physician, whose works have had a 
longer and more extensive influence on the different 
branches of medical science than those of any other 
individual either in ancient or modem times. He 
was bom at Pergamum in a. d. 130. His father 
Nicon, who was an architect and geometrician, 
carefully superintended his education. In his 17th 
year (146), his father, who had hitherto destined 
him to be a philosopher, altered his intentions, and, 
in consequence of a dream, chose for him the pro- 
fession of Medicine. He at first studied medicine 
in his native city. In his 20th year (149), he lost 
his father, and about the same time he went to 
Smyrna for the purpose of studying under Pelops 
the physician, and Albums the Platonic philosopher. 
He afterwards studied at Corinth and Alexandria. 
He returned to Pergamum in his 29th year (158), 
and was immediately appointed physician to the 
school of gladiators, an office which he filled with 
great reputation and success. In 164 he quitted 
his native country on account of some popular com- 
motions, and went to Rome for the first time. Here 
he stayed about 4 years, and gamed great reputa- 
tion from his skill in anatomy and medicine. He 
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returned to Pergamum in 168, but had scarcely 
settled there, when he received a summons from 
the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus to attend 
them at Aquileia in Venetia. From Aqmleia Galen 
followed M. Aurelius to Rome m 170. When the 
emperor again set out, to conduct the war on the 
Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained permission 
to be left behind at Rome, alleging that such was 
the will of Aesculapius. Before leaving the city the 
emperor committed to the medical care of Galen his 
son Commodus, who was then 9 years of age. 
Galen stayed at Rome some years, during which 
time he employed himself in lecturing, writing, and 
practising, with great success. He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but whether he again visited 
Rome is uncertain He is said to have died in the 
} ear 200, at the age of 70, m the reign of feeptimius 
Severus ; but it is not improbable that he lived 
some years longer. Galen wrote a great number of 
woiks on medical and philosophical subjects. 
The works still extant under the name ot Galen 
consist of 83 treatises acknowledged to be genuine; 

1 9 whose genuineness has been doubted , 45 un- 
doubtedly spurious; 19 fragments; and 15 com- 
mentaries on different works of Hippocrates. Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of the medical 
sects into which the profession was divided, but 
chose from the tenets of each what ho believed to 
be good and true, and called those persons slaves 
who designated themselves as followers of Hippo- 
crates, Praxngoras, or any other man. The best 
edition of his works is by Kuhn, Lips. 1 821 — 1833, 
*20 vols 8vo. 

Galepsus (raA^tj/ris ; ra\^i|/ios), a town ill Ma- 
cedonia, on the Toronaic gulf. 

Galerlus Maximianus. [Maximianus.] 

Galenus Trachalus. [Trachalus ] 

Galesus (ftafeso), a river m the S of Italy, 
flows into the gulf of Tarentum, through the mea- 
dows where the sheep fed whose wool was so cele- 
brated m antiquity {didee jiellttis oubus Galaesi 
fiamen , Hor. Carm. n. 6. 10.) 

Galeus (TdAeos), that is, “ the lizard,” son of 
Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of the Hyper- 
boiean king Zabius. In pursuance of an oracle of 
the Dodoncan Zeus, Galeus emigrated to Sicilv, 
where he built a sanctuary to his father Apollo. 
The Galedtae, a family of Sicilian soothsayers, de- 
rived their oiigm from him. The principal seat of 
the Galeota^ was the town of Hybla, which was 
hence called Galeotis or Galeatis. 

Galilaea (raAiAcda), at the bnth of Christ, 
was the N.-most of the 3 divisions of Palestine 
W. of the Jordan. It lay between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean on the E and W., and the 
mountains of Hermon and Carmel on the N. and S. 
It was divided into Upper or N. Galilee, and 
Lower or S. Galilee. It was very fertile and 
densely peopled ; but its inhabitants were a mixed 
race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
others, and were therefore despised by the Jews of 
Judaea. [Palakstijva.] 

Galinthias or Galanthis (Ov. Met. ix. 306), 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of 
Alcmene. When Alcmene was on the point of 
giving birth to Hercules, and the Moerae and 
Ilithj lae, at the request ot Hera, were endeavouring 
to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed m 
with the false report that Alcmene had given birth 
to a son. The hostile goddesses were so surprised 
at this information that they dropped their arm* 

T 
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Thus the charm was broken, and Alcmene was 
enabled to give birth to Hercules. The deluded 
goddesses avenged the deception practised upon 
them by metamorphosing Gahnthias into a weasel 
or cat ( 7 bA$)). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules 
afterwards erected a sanctuary to her. At Thebes 
it was customary at the festival of Hercules first to 
offer sacrifices to Galinthias. 

fl a il a- 1. Wife of Constantins, son of the emperor 
Constantius Chlonis. She was the mother of Gallus 
Caesar. [Gallus.]— 2. Daughter of the emperor 
Valentmian I., and 2nd wife of Theodosius the 
Great —8 Galla Placidia or simply Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great by N o. 2. She fell 
into the hands of Alanc, when he took Rome, a. d. 
410; and Ataulphus, the Gothic king, married her m 
414. After the death of Ataulphrs, she was restored 
to Hononus, and in 41 7 she was married to Constan- 
tins, to whom she bore the emperor Valentmian III. 
During the minority ot the latter she governed the 
Western empire. She died about 450. 

Gallaecia, the country of the Gallaeci (KaA- 
Aalko/), in the N. of Spain, between the Astures 
and the Dunus, was in earlier times included in 
Lusitania Gallaecia was sometimes used in a 
wider sense to include the country of the Astures 
and the Cantabn. It produced tin, gold, and a 
precious stone called gemma Gallaica. Its inha- 
bitants were some of the most unciv llised m Spain. 
They were defeated with great slaughter by D. 
Brutus, consul b.c. 138, who obtained in conse- 
quence the surname of Gallaecus 

Gallia (tj KcAtik^j, raXari'a), was used before 
the time of Julius Caesar, to indicate all the land 
inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, and consequently 
included not only the later Gaul and the N. ot 
Italy, but a part of Spam, the greater part of Ger- 
many, the British isles, and other countries. The 
early history of the Celtic race, and their various 
settlements m different parts of Euiope, are related 
under Celtae.— 1. Gallia, also called Gallia 
Transalpina or Gallia Ulterior, to distinguish it 
from Galiia Cisalpina, or the N. of Italy. Gallia 
Braccata and Gallia Comata are also used in 
contradistinction to Gallia Togata or the N. of 
Italy, but these names are not identical with the 
whole of Gallia Transalpina. Gal ha Braccata was 
the part of the country first subdued by the Romans, 
the later Provincia, and was so called, because the 
inhabitants wore braccae or trowsers. Gallia Co - 
maia was the remainder of the country, excluding 
Gallia Braccata, and derived its name from the in- 
habitants wearing their hair long The Romans 
were acquainted with only a small portion of Trans- 
alpine Gaul till the time of Caesar. In the time of 
Augustus it was bounded on the S. by the Pyrenees 
and the Mediterranean ; on the E. by the river Varus 
and the Alps, which separated it from Italy, and 
by the river Rhine, which separated it from Ger- 
many ; on the N. by the German Ocean and the 
English Channel ; and on the W. by the Atlantic ; 
thus including not only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great part of Swit- 
zerland, and all the provinces of Germany W. of 
the Rhine. The greater part q[ this country is a 
plain, well watered by numerous rivers. The 
principal mountains were Mons Cebenna or Ge- 
henna in the &; the lofty range of Mons J uka in 
Hie E., separating the Sequam and the Helvetii ; 
«&d Mons Voskgus or Vogksus, a v continuation 
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of the Jura. The chief forest was the Silva Ar- 
duenna, extending from the Rhine and the Tre- 
viri as far as the Scheldt. The prmcipal rivers 
were, in the E and N., the Rhenus (Rhine), 
with its tributaries the Mosa (Maas) and Mo- 
SELLA ( Moselle ) ; the Sequana (Seine), with its 
tributary the Matrona : m the centre the Lige- 
ris (Loire) ; in the W. the Garumna (Garonne) ; 
and m the S. the Rhodanus (Rhone). The 
country was celebrated for its fertility in ancient 
times, and possessed a numerous and warlike po- 
pulation. — The Greeks, at a very early period, be- 
came acquainted with the S. coast of Gaul, where 
they founded, in b c. 600, the important town of 
Massilia, which in its turn founded several co- 
lonies, and exercised a kind of supremacy over the 
neighbouring districts. The Romans did not attempt 
to make any conquests m Transalpine Gaul till 
they had finally conquered not only Africa, but 
Greece and a great part of Western Asia. In b c. 
125 the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus commenced the 
subjugation of the Salluvu in the S of Gaul In 
the next 3 years (124 — 122) the Salluvii were 
completely subdued by Sextius Calvinus, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae (Aix) was founded m 
their country. In 121 the Allobroges were de- 
feated by the proconsul Domitius Ahenobarbus ; 
and m the same year Q. Fabius Maximus gained a 
great victory over the united forces of the Allobioges 
and Arverm, at the confluence of the Isara and the 
Rhone. The S. of Gaul was now made a Roman 
province ; and m 118 was founded the colony of 
Nciibo Martius ( Narbonne ), which was the chief 
town of the province. In Caesar’s Commentaries 
the Roman province is called simply Provincia , in 
contradistinction to the rest of the country : hence 
comes the modem name of Provence. The rest of the 
counti y was subdued by Caesar aftei a struggle of 
several years (58 — 50) At this time Gaul was di- 
vided into 3 parts, Aquitania , Celtica , and Belgica , 
according to the 3 different races by which it was in- 
habited. The Aquitam dwelt in the S.W. between 
the Pyrenees and the Garumna ; the Celtae, or Galli 
proper, m the centre and W., between the Ca- 
lumna and the Sequana and the Matrona ; and the 
Belgae m the N E. between the two last mentioned 
riveis and the Rhine. The different tribes inha- 
biting Aquitania and Belgica are given elsewheie. 
[Aquitania* Belgae] The most important 
tribes of the Celtae or Galli were : 1. Between the 
Sequana and the lager ; the Armorici, the name 
of all the tribes dwelling on the coast between the 
mouths of these 2 rivers ; the Aulerci, dwelling 
inland close to the Armorici ; the Namnetes, 
Andecavi or Andes on the banks of the Liger ; 
E. of thorn the Carnutes ; and on the Sequana, 
the Parish, Senones, and Tricasses. — 2. Be- 
tween the Liger and the Garumna: on the coast 
the Pictones and Santones ; inland the Tu- 
ronks, probably on both sides of the Liger, the 
Bituriges Cubi, Lemo vices, Petrocoru, and 
Cadurci ; E. of these, m the mountains of Ce- 
benna, the powerful Arverni (in the modem 
Auvergne) ; and S. of them the Rutenl — 3. On 
the Rhone and m the surrounding country , between 
the Rhone and the Pyrenees, the Volcae ; be- 
tween the Rhone and the Alps, the Sal yes or 
Salluvii ; N. of them the Cavares ; between 
the Rhone, the Isara, and the Alps, the Allo- 
brogbs ; and further N. the Aedui, Sequani, 
and Helvetii, 3 of the most powerful people in 
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all Gaul. — Augustus divided Gaul into 4 provinces. 
1. Gallia Narbonensis, the same as the old Pro* 
vincia. 2. G. AquiUmica , which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the Ligec. 3. G. Lugdunensis, 
the country between the Liger, the Sequana, and 
the Arar, so called from the colony of Lugdunum 
(Zyon), founded by Munatius Plancus. 4. G. Bel - 
fftooj the country between the Sequana, the Arar, 
and the Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion of 
Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
German tribes, was subdivided into 2 new pro- 
vinces, called Germania Pnma and Secunda , or 
Germania Superior and Inferior. At a later time 
the provinces of Gaul were still further subdivided, 
till at length, under the emperor Gratian, they 
reached the number of 17. — Gallia Narbonensis 
belonged to the senate, and was governed by a 
proconsul ; the other provinces belonged to the 
emperor, and were governed by imperial legati. 
After the time of Claudius, when a formidable in- 
surrection of the Gauls was suppressed, the country 
became more and more Romanized. The Latin 
language gradually became the language of the in- 
habitants, and Roman civilisation took deep root 
in all parts of the country. The rhetoricians and 
poets of Gaul occupy a distinguished place in the 
later history of Roman literature ; and Burdigala, 
Narbo, Lugdunum, and other towns, possessed 
schools, in which literature and philosophy were 
cultivated with success. On the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, Gaul, like the other Roman pro ■ 
vinces, was overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it finally became subject to the Fr.inci or 
Franks, under their king Clovis, about a. n. 496. 
—2. Gallia Cisalpina, also called G. Citerior 
and G. Togata, a Roman province in the N. ot 
Italy, was bounded on the W. by Liguria and 
Gallia Narbonensis (from which it was separated 
by the Alps), on the N.by Rhaetia and Noricum, 
on the E. by the Adriatic and Venetia (from which 
it was separated by the Athesis), and on the S. by 
ifftruna and Umbna (horn which it was separated 
by the river Rubico). It was divided by the Po 
into Gallia Transpadana, also called Italia Trans- 
padana, in the N., and Gallia Cispadana m the 
S. The greater part of the country is a vast plain, 
drained by the Padus (Po) and its affluents, and 
has always been one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe. It was originally inhabited by Ligurians, 
Umbrians, Etruscans, and other races ; but its fer- 
tility attracted the Gauls, who at different periods 
crossed the Alps, and settled in the country, after 
expelling the onginal inhabitants. We ha\e men- 
tion of 5 distinct immigrations of Gauls into the 
N. of Italy. The 1st was in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Pnscus, and is said to have been led by 
Bellovesus, who settled with his followers m the 
country of the Insuhres, and built Milan. The 
2nd consisted of the Cenomani, who settled m the 
neighbourhood of Brixia and Verona. The 3rd of 
the Salluvu, who pressed forward as far as the Ti- 
cinus. The 4th of the Boii and Lingones, who 
crossed the Po, and took possession of the country 
as far as the Apennines, driving out the Etruscans 
and Umbrians. The 5th immigration was the most 
important, consisting of the warlike race of the 
Senones, who invaded Italy in immense numbers, 
under the command of Brennus, and took Rome in 
B. c. 390. Part of them subsequently recrossed the 
Alpi and returned home ; but a great number of 
them remained in the N. of Italy, and were for 


more than a century a source of terror to the Ro- 
mans. After the 1st Punic war the Romans re- 
solved to make a vigorous effort to Bubdue their 
dangerous neighbours. In the course of 4 years 
(225 — 222) the whole country was conquered, and 
upon the conclusion of the war (222) was reduced 
to the form of a Roman province. The inhabitants, 
however, did not bear the yoke patiently, and it 
was not till after the final defeat of the Boii m 191 
that the country became submissive to the Roman®. 

— The most important tribes were: In Gallia 
Transpadana, in the direction of W. to E., the 
Taurini, Salassi, Libici, Insubres, Ceno- 
mani * in G. Cispadana, m the same direction, the 
Boii, Lingones, Senones. 

Gallienus, with his full name, P. Licinius 
Valerianus Egnatius Gallienus, Roman em- 
peror A. D. 260 — 268. He succeeded his father 
Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by 
the Persians in 260 ; but he had previously reigned 
m conjunction with his father from his accession m 
253. Gallienus was indolent, profligate, and in- 
different to the public welfare; and his reign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the history 
of Rome. The barbarians ravaged the fairest 
portion of the empire, and the inhabitants were 
swept away by one of the most frightful plagues 
recorded m history. This pestilence followed a 
long piotracted famine. When it was at its greatest 
height, 5000 sick are said to have perished daily 
at Rome; and, aftei the scourge had passed away, 
it was found that the inhabitants of Alexandria 
were diminished by nearly two thirds. The com- 
plete dissolution ot the empue was averted mainly 
by a senes of intei nal rebellions. In every district 
able officers sprang up, who asserted and strove to 
maintain the dignity of independent princes. The 
armies levied by these usurpers, who are commonly 
distinguished as The Thirty Tyrants , in many cases 
arrested the progress of the invadeis, and restored 
order m the provinces which they governed. Gal- 
lienus was at length slam by his own soldiers in 
268, while besieging Milan, in which the usurper 
Aureolus had taken refuge. 

Gallinaria. 1. ( Gahnara ), an island off the 
coast of Liguria, celebrated for its number of hens ; 
whence its name. — 2. Silva, a forest of pine-trees 
near Cumae in Campania. 

Galllo, Junius. 1. A Roman rhetorician, and a 
friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, whose 
son he adopted. Ho was put to death by Nero. 
In early life he had been a friend of Ovid (Eat Pont . 
lv. 1 1 ). — 2. Son of the rhetorician M. Annaeus 
Seneca, and an elder brother of the philosopher 
Seneca, was adopted by No. 1. 

Q Galllufl, was a candidate for the praetorship 
in b c. 64, and was accused of ambitus or bribery 
by M Calidius. He was defended on that occasion 
by Cicero in an oration of which a few fragments 
have come down to us. He was praetor urbanus 
b c 63, and presided at the trial of C. Cornelius. 

— He left two sons, Q. Gallius, who was praetor 
m 43, and was put to death by the triumvirs ; and 
3L Gallius, who is mentioned as one of Antony's 
partizans in 43. 

Gallograecla. [Gaiatia.] 

Gallonius, a public crier at Rome, probably 
contemporary with the younger Scipio, whose wealth 
and gluttony passed into the proverb “ to live like 
| Gallonius." He was satirised by Horace (Sat. in 
I 2. 46). 
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Gallus, AelluB. X. A jurist, contemporary with 
Cicero, and Varro, though probably rather older 
than either. He was the author of a treatise, De 
Verborum , quae ad Jus Civile pertinent , Significa- 
tion e, which is frequently cited by the grammarians. 
— 2. An intimate friend of the geographer Strabo, 
was praefect of Egypt in the reign of Augustus. 
In B. c. 24 he invaded Arabia, and after his army 
had suffered dreadfully from the heat and want of 
water, he was obliged to retreat with great loss. 

Gallus, L. Anicius, praetor b.c. 168, conducted 
the war against Gentius, king of the Illyrians, 
whom he compelled to submit to the Romans. 

Oallus, C. Aquilllus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, was a pupil of Q Mucius Scaevola, and the 
instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was praetor 
along with Cicero, b c. 66. He is often cited by the 
jurists in the Digest, but there is no direct extract 
from his own woiks in the Digest. 

Oallus Saloninus, L. Asinius, son of C. Asi- 
nius Pollio, was consul b. c. 8. lie was hated by 
Tibenus, because he had married Vipsania, the 
former wife of Tiberius. In a. d. 30, Tiberius got 
the senate to sentence him to death, and kept him 
impnsoned for 3 years, on the most scanty supply 
of food. He died m prison of staivution, but 
whether his death was compulsory or voluntary is 
unknown. Gallus wrote a work, entitled De Com - 
paratume pains ac Ciceronis , which was unfavour- 
able to tile latter, and against which the emperor 
Claudius wrote his defence of Cicero. 

Gallus, L. Canlnlus, was tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 56, when he supported the \icws of Pompey. 
During the civil war he appears to have remained 
neutral. He died m 44. 

Gallus, Cestlus, governor of Syria {legatus, a d. 
64, 65), under whom the Jews broke out into the 
rebellion which ended m the destruction of their 
city and temple by Titus. 

Gallus, Constantius, son of Julius Constantius 
and Gdll.i, grandson of Constantius Chlorus, nephew 
of Constantine the Great, and elder hi other by a 
different mother, of Julian the Apostate In a. d 
351 he was named Caesar by Constantius II , and 
was left m the command of the E , where he con- 
ducted himself with the greatest haughtiness and 
cruelty. In 354 he went to the W. to meet Con- 
stantius at Milan, but was arrested at Petovio in 
Pannoma, and sent to Pola m Istna, where he was 
beheaded in a prison. 

Gallus, C Cornelius, was born at Forum Juln 
( Frejus ) in Gaul, of poor parents, about n. c. 66. 
He went to Italy at an eaily age, and began his 
career as a poet when he was about 20. He had 
already attained considerable distinction at the 
time of Caesar's death, 44; and upon the arrival 
of Octavian in Italy after that event, Gallus em- 
braced his party, and soon acquired great influence 
with him. In 41 he was one of the triumviri ap- 
pointed by Octavian to distribute lands in the N. 
of Italy among his veterans, and on that occasion 
he afforded protection to the inhabitants of Mantua 
and to Virgil. He afterwards accompanied Octa- 
vian to the battle of Actiura, 31, and commanded a 
detachment of the army. After the battle, Gallus 
was sent with the army to Egypt, m pursuit of 
Antony ; and when Egypt was made a Roman 
province, Octavian appointed Gallus the fust pre- 
fect of the province. lie remained in Egypt for 
nearly 4 years ; but he incurred at length the en- 
mity of Octavian, though the exact nature of his 
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offence is uncertain. According to some accounts 
he spoke of the emperor in an offensive and insult- 
ing manner ; he erected numerous statues of him- 
self in Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed 
on the pyramids. The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him into exile ; whereupon he put an 
end to his life by throwing himself upon his own 
8 word, b.c. 26. The intimate friendship existing be- 
tween Gallus and the most eminent men of the time, 
as Asinius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he was 
a man of great intellectual powers and acquirements. 
Ovid ( Trist . iv. 10. 5) assigns to him the first place 
among the Roman elegiac poets; and we know 
that he wrote a collection of elegies in 4 books, 
the principal sulqect of which was his love of Ly- 
cous. But all his productions have perished ; for 
the 4 epigrams m the Latin Anthology attributed 
to Callus could not have been written by a con- 
temporary of Augustus. Gallus translated into 
Latin the poems of Euphorion of Chalcis, but this 
translation is also lost. Some critics attribute to 
him the poem Ciris, usually printed among the 
works of Virgil, but the arguments do not appear 
satisfactory. 

Gallus, Sulpicius, a distinguished orator, was 
praetor b. c. 169, and consul 166, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served as tri- 
bune of the soldiers under Aemihus Paulus m 
Macedonia, and during this campaign predicted an 
eclipse of the moon. 

Gallus, Trebonianus, Roman emperor, a. d. 251 
-254. His full name was C. Vibius Trebonianus 
Gallus. He served under Decius m the campaign 
against the Goths, 251, and lie is said to have 
contributed by his treachery to the disastrous issue 
of the battle, which proved fetal to Decius and his 
son Heienmus. Gallus was thereupon elected em- 
peror, and Hostilianus, the surviving son of Decius, 
was nominated his colleague. He purchased a 
peace of the Goths by allowing them to retain 
their plunder, and promising them a fixed annual 
tubute. In 253 the Goths again invaded the 
Roman dominions, but they were driven hack by 
Aennhanus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor 
in Moesia. Aemilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy ; and Gallus was put to death by his own sol- 
dieis, together with his son Volusunus, before any 
collision had taken place between the opposing 
armies. The name of Gallus is associated with 
nothing but cowaidice and dishonour. In addition 
to the misery produced by the inroads of the bar- 
barians during this reign, a deadly pestilence broke 
out m 252, and continued its ravages over every 
part of the empire for 15 years. 

Gallus. 1. A river m Bithyma, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and falling into 
the Sangarius nearLeucae (Lefkeh). — 2. A river 
in Galatia, which also fell into the Sangarius, near 
Pessmus. From it the priests of Cybele are said 
to have obtained their name of Galli. 

Gamelix (yag^Kioi &eol), that is, the divinities 
protecting and presiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protectors of 
marriage. Respecting the festival of the Gamelia 
see Diet • of Antiq. s . r. 

Gandarae (TavBctpai), an Indian people in the 
Paropamisus, on the N.W. of the Punjab , between 
the rivers Indus and Suastus. Under Xerxes they 
were subjects of the Persian empire. Their country 
was called Gandaritis (ravSapins). 
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Gandarldae or Gandarltae (TavtiaplBai, Tav- 
bapTrai), an Indian people, in the middle of the 
Punjab, between the rivers Acesines ( Chenah ) and 
Hydraotes (Ravee), whose king, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, was a cousin and namesake 
of the celebrated Porus. Whether they were dif- 
ferent from the Gandarae is uncertain. Sanskrit 
writers mention the Ghand&ra m the centre of the 
Punjab. 

Gangandae (Tayyapfiai), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Ganges (r dyyqs : Ganges or Ganga ), the greatest 
river of India, which it divided into the 2 parts 
named by the ancients India mtra Gangem (Hin- 
dustan) and India Extra Gangem (. Burmah , Cochin 
China , Siam , and the Malay Peninsula). It rises 
iu the highest part of the Emodi Montes ( Hima- 
laya ), and flows m a general S. E. direction till it 
falls by several mouths into the head of the Gan- 
geticus Sinus (Bay of Bengal). Like the Nile, it 
overflows its banks periodically, and these inun- 
dations render its valley the most fertile part of 
India. The knowledge of the ancients respecting 
it was very imperfect, and they give very various 
accounts of its source, its size, and the number of 
its mouths. The breadth, which Diodorus Siculus 
assigns to it m the lower part of its course, 32 
stadia, or about 3 miles, is perfectly correct. The 
following rivers are mentioned as its tributaries 
Camas, .Tomanes or Diamunas, Sarabus, Condochates, 
Oedanes,CosoagU8 or Cossoanus, Eiannoboas, Sonus 
or Sons, Sittocestis, Solomatis, Sambus, Magon, 
Agoranis, Omalis, Commenases, Cacuthis, Ando- 
matis, Amystis, Oxymagis, and Errhenysis — The 
name is also applied to a city in the interior of 
India, on the Ganges, where it makes its great 
bend to the E , perhaps Allahabad. 

G&ngra (Tayypat Kankan ), a city of Papilla 
goma, near the confines of Galatia, was originally 
a fortress ; m the time of king Deiotarus, a royal 
iesidence, and under the later emperors, the capital 
of Paphlagonia. 

Ganos (rdi/os), a fortress m Thrace, on the 
Propontis. 

Ganymedes (Taj/vpijbris), son of Tros and 
Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, was 
the most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried oft 
by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and 
live among the eternal gods. This is the Homeric 
account ; but other traditions give different details. 
Some call him son of Laomedon, others son of 
Ilus, and others again of Enchthonius or Assara- 
cus. The manner in which he was carried away 
from the earth is likewise differently described ; 
for while Homer mentions the gods in general, 
later writers state that Zeus himself carried him 
off, either in his natural shape, or m the form of 
an eagle, or by means of his eagle. There is, fur- 
ther, no agreement as to the place where the event 
occurred ; though later writers usually represent 
him as carried off from Mount Ida (captus ab Ida , 
Hor. Carm. iv. 4). The early legend simply states 
that Ganymedes was carried off that he might be 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, m which office he was con- 
ceived to have succeeded Hebe ; but later writers 
describe him as the beloved and favourite of Zeus, 
without allusion to his office. Zeus compensated 
the father for his loss by a pair of divine horses. 
Astronomers have placed Ganymedes among the 
•tars under the name of Aquarius. The Romans 
called him by a corrupt form of his name, Catamitus. 
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G&r&ma. [Garamantes ] 

G&r&mantes (Tapdfiaurts), the S.most people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt far S. 
of the Great Syrtis in the region called Phazania 
(Fezzan), where they had a capital city, G&r&mS, 
(rdpa/xa: Mourzouh , lat. 25° 53' N., long. 14° HP 
E.). They are mentioned by Herodotus as a weak 
un warlike people; he places them 19 davs’ journey 
from Aethiopia and the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
15 days’ journey from Ammonium, and 30 days’ 
journey from Egypt. The Romans obtained fresh 
knowledge of them by the expedition of Cornelius 
Balbus into their country, in b. c. 43. 

Garganus Mons ( Monte Gargano ), a mountain 
and promontory in Apulia, on which were oak 
forests (querccta Gargam> Hor Carm. u. 9. 7.) 

Gargara, -on, or -us (rdpyapa, ov, os : Tap- 
yapevs). 1. (Kaz-Dagh) the S. summit of M. Ida, 
m the Troad —2. A city at the foot of M. Ida, on 
the shore of the Gulf of Adrainyttium, between 
Assus and Antandrus ; said to have been founded 
originally on the summit of the mountain by the 
Leleges ; afterwards colonised from Miletus ; and 
removed to the lower site on account of the incle- 
mency of its situation on the mountain. Its neigh- 
bourhood was rich m com. 

Gargettus (Tapyprrds Tapyf)rrios) 9 a demus 
m Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
N W. slope of Mt. Ilymettus ; the birthplace of 
the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garltes, a people m Aqmtanin, neighbours of 
the Ausu, in the modern Comte da Game. 

GarocSli, a people m Gallia Naibonensis, near 
Mt Cenis, in the neighbourhood of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. 

Gar spuria, or -Itis (Tapaaovpla, or -7m), a 
praefectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of Lyca- 
onia and Tyamtis. Its chief town was called 
Tapaaoupa. 

Gariili, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garumna ( Garonne ), one of the chief rivers of 
Gaul, rises in the Pjrenees, flows N.W. through 
Aqmtanni, and becomes a bay of the sea below 
Burdigala (Bordeaux). 

Garumni, a people in Aquitania on the Garumna. 

Gatheae (radeai), a town m Arcadia on the 
Gatheatas, a river which flows into the AlphCus, 
W S W. of Megalopolis. 

Gaugamela (rd Favydgriha : Karmehs), a village 
in the district of Atuna m Assyria, the scene of the 
last and decisive battle between Alexander and 
Darius Codomannus, b. c. 331, commonly called 
the battle of Arbela. 

Gaulanltis (Tai/Aa- or -oylns ; Jaulan), a dis- 
trict in the N. of Palestine, on the E. side of the 
Lake of Tiberias, as far S as the river Hieromax, 
named from the town of Golan (Vav\ava). 

Gaulos (raOAos ; TavkWi)$\ Gozzo), an island 
m the Sicilian sea near Melito (Malta). 

GaurelSon, Gaurlon. [Andros] 

Gaurus Mons, Gauranus or -m M. (Monte 
Gauro ), a volcanic range of mountains in Cam- 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, m the neigh- 
bouihood of Puteoli, which produced good wme, 
and was memorable for the defeat of the Samnites 
by M. Valerius Corvus, b. c. 343. 

Gaza (rd£a). 1. ( Ghuzzeh ), the last city on the 
S. W. frontier of Palestine, and the key of the 
country on the side of Egypt, stood on an eminence 
about 2 miles from the sea, and was, from the very 
earliest times of which we have any record, very 
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strongly fortified. It was one of the 5 cities of 
the Philistines; and, though taken from them more 
than once by the Jews, was eacli time recovered. 
It was taken by Cyrus the Great, and remained 
in the hands of the Persians till the time of Alex- 
ander, who only gained possession of it after an 
obstinate defence of several months. In b. c. 315, 
it fell into the power of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
as the result of his victory over Demetrius before 
the city, and was destroyed by him. But it again 
recovered, and was possessed alternately by the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, during their prolonged 
wars, and afterwards by the Asmonaean princes of 
Judaea, one of whom, Alexander Jannaeus, again 
dcstro> ed it, b. c. 96. It was rebuilt by Gabimus ; 
given by Augustus to Herod the Great ; and, after 
Herod’s death, united to the Roman province of Syria. 
In A. d. 65, it was again destroyed m an insurrec- 
tion of its Jewish inhabitants, but it recovered once 
more, and remained a flourishing city till it fell 
into the hands of the Arabs m a d. 634. In ad- 
dition to its importance as a military post, it pos- 
sessed an extensive commerce, carried on through 
its port, Majuma, or Constantly. — 2. (Gbaz), a 
city in the Persian province of Sogdiana, between 
Alexandria and Cyropolis; one of the 7 cities which 
rebelled against Alexander m b. c 328. 

Gaz&ca (rd^afeo. Tabicez ), a city in the N. of' 
Media Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata and 
Ecbatana, was a summer residence of the kings of 
Media. 

Gaziura (Ta^oupa), a city m Pontus Galatuus, 
on the river Ins, below Amasia, was the ancient 
residence of the kings of Pontus ; but in Stmbo’s 
time it had .fallen to decay. 

Gebalene (regaArj*^), the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of Petra. 

Gehenna Mons. [Cebenna.] 

Gedrosla (r e3pw<r/a, and raopucrla S E. part of 
Beloochistan ), the furthest province of the Peisian 
empire on the S. E., and one of the subdivisions of 
Abjana, was bounded on the W. by Carmama, on 
the N. by Drangiana and Arachosia, on the E bj r 
India (or, as the country about the lower course of 
the Indus was called, Indo-Scythu), and on the S 
by the Mare Erythraeum, or Indian Ocean. It is 
formed by a succession of sandy steppes, using from 
the sea-coast towards the table land of Anana, and 
produced little besides aromatic shrubs. The slip 
of land between the coast and the lowest mountain 
range is watered by several rivers, the chief of 
which was called Arabia ( Doosee ?); hut even this 
district is for the most part only a series of salt 
marshes. Gedrosia is known in history chiefly 
through the distress suffered for want of water, m 
passing through it, by the armies of Cyrus and of 
Alexander. The inhabitants were divided by the 
Greek writers into 2 races, the Ichthyophagi on the 
sea coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior. The 
latter were a wild nomade people, whom even 
Alexander was only able to reduce to a temporary 
subjection. The whole country was divided into 8 
districts. Its chief cities were Rhambacia and 
Pura, or Parsis. 

Geganla Gens, traced its origin to the mythical 
Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas. It was 
one of the most distinguished Alban houses, trans- 
planted to Rome on the destruction of Alba by 
TuUus Hostilms, and enrolled among the Roman 
patricians. There appears to have been only one 
farily ha this gens, that of Macermus, many mem- j 


bers of which filled the highest offices in the state 
in the early times of the republic. 

GSla (if reAa, Ion. TiArj ; TeXyos, Gelensis : 
nr. Terra Nuova Ru.), a city on the S. coast of 
§hcily, on a river of the same name ( Fiumedt Terra 
Nuova), founded by Rhodians from Lindos, and 
by Cretans, B.C. 690. It soon obtained great 
power and wealth j and, in 582, it founded Agri- 
gentum, which, however, became more powerful 
than the mother city. Like the other cities of 
Sicily, it was subject to tyrants, of whom the most 
important were Hippocrates, Gelon, and Hie- 
ron Gelon transported half of its inhabitants to 
Syracuse ; the place gradually fell into decay, and 
m the time of Augustus was no longer inhabited. 
The poet Aeschylus died here. — N. of Gela were 
the celebrated Campi Geloi , which produced nch 
crops of wheat. 

Gelae. [Cadusii.] 

Gelanor (reAdywp), king of Argos, was expelled 
by Danaus. 

Geldiiba (Gelb, below Cologne ), a fortified place 
of the Ubn on the Rhine in Lower Germany. 

Gellla Gens, plebeian, was of Samnite origin, 
and afterwards settled at Rome. There were 2 
generals of this name in the Samnite wars, Gelhus 
Statius in the 2nd Samnite war, who was defeated 
and taken pnsoner, B. c. 305, and Gelhus Egnatius 
m the 3rd Samnite war. [Egnatius ] The chief 
family of the Gellu at Rome bore the name of 
Publico la. 

Gellius. 1. Cn., a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
the author of a history of Rome from the earliest 
epoch down to b. c. 145 at least. The work is 
lost, but it is frequently quoted by later writers. 
—2. Aulus, a Latin grammarian of good family, 
was probablv a native of Rome. He studied rhe- 
toric under T. Castncius and Sulpicms Apollmans, 
philosophy under Calvisius Taurus and Peregrmus 
Proteus, and enjoyed also the friendship and in- 
structions of Favorinus, Herodes Atticus, and Cor- 
nelius Pronto While yet a youth he was ap- 
pointed by the praetor to act as an umpire m civil 
causes. The precise date of his bfrth and death is 
unknown ; but he must have lived under Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and M. Aurelius, a. d. 117 — 180. 
He wrote a work entitled Nodes Atticae , because 
it was composed in a country house near Athens, 
during the long nights of winter. It is a sort of 
miscellany, containing numerous extracts from 
Greek and Roman writers, on a variety of topics 
connected with history, antiquities, philosophy, and 
philology, interspersed with original remarks, the 
whole thrown together into 20 books, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement. The 8th book 
is entirely lost with the exception of the index. — 
The best editions are by Jac. Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 
1706 (reprinted by Conradi, Lips. 1762), and by 
Lion, Gottmg. 1824. — 3. Publicius, a junst, one 
of tho disciples of Ser. Sulpicius. 

GSlon (IVW). 1* Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, was descended 
from one of the most illustrious families m Gela. 
He held the chief command of the cavalry m the 
service of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela , shortly after 
whose death he obtained the supreme power, B. c. 
491. In 485 he availed himself of the internal 
dissensions of Syracuse to make himself master of 
this city also. From this time he neglected Gela, 
and bent all his efforts to the aggrandisement of 
Syracuse, to which place he removed many of the 
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inhab itants of the other cities of Sicily. In 480 
he gained a brilliant victory at Hiraera over the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
army, amounting, it is said, to the incredible 
number of 300,000 men. Scarcely any of this 
vast host survived to carry the news to Carthage 
The victory is said to have been gained on the very 
same day as that of Salamis. He died in 478 of 
a drops v, after reigning 7 years at Syracuse. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hieron. He is re- 
presented as a man of singular leniency and mo- 
deration, and as seeking in every way to promote 
the welfare of his subjects ; and his name even 
appears to have become almost proverbial as an in- 
stance of a good monarch. A splendid tomb was 
erected to him by the Syracusans at the public ex- 
pense, and heroic honours were decreed to his me- 
mory— 2 Son of Hieron II, king of Syracuse, 
who died before his hither, at the age of more than 
50 years He received the title of king in the 
lifetime of hts father. 

Geloni (reAwvot), a Scythian people, who dwelt 
in Saimatia Asiatica, to the E. of the liver Tanais 
{Don). They were said to have been of Greek 
origin, and to have migrated from the shores of the 
Euxmc; but they intermixed with the Scythians so 
as to lose all traces of their Hellenic race. Their 
chief city was called Gelonus (reAoWs). 

Geminus (rejuipos), an astronomer, was a native 
of Rhodes, and flourished about b c 77 He* is 
the author of an extant work, entitled EiVcrywyh 
els ^aiv6fxeva, which is a descriptive treatise on 
elementary astronomy, with a great deal of histo- 
rical allusion. It is printed in the Uranoloqian of 
Petavius, Paris, 1G30, and m Halma’s edition ol 
Ptolemy, Paris, 1819 

Geminus, Servllius. 1. P., twice consul with 
C. Aurelius Cotta in the 1st Punic war, namely, in 
B. c. 252 and 248. In both years he carried on 
war against the Carthaginians —2. Cn., son of 
No. 1, was consul 217 with C. Flamimus, m the 
2nd Punic war, and ravaged the coast of Africa. 
He fell m the battle of Cannae, 216. — 3. M., also 
sumamed Pulex, consul 202 with Tib Claudius 
Nero, obtained Etruria for his province. He is 
mentioned on several occasions subsequently. 

Gemoniae (scalae) or Gemonii (gradus), a 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventme, down winch 
the bodies of criminals strangled m the prison were 
dragged, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. 

Gen&bum or Cenabum {Orleans), a town m 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on the N. bank of the Ligeris, 
was the chief town of the Camutes : it was plun- 
dered and burnt by Caesar, but subsequently re 
built In later times it was called Civitas Aure- 
lianorum or Aurehanensis Urbs, whence its modern 
name. 

Genauni, a people in Vmdelicia, the inhabitants 
of the Alpine valley, now called Valle di Non , 
were subdued by Drusus. (Hor. Carm. iv. 1 f. 10.) 

Geneslus, Josephus, lived about a. d. 940, and 
wrote in 4 books a history of the Byzantine em- 
perors from a. D. 813 to 886, consequently of the 
reigns of Leo V., Michael II , Theophilus, Michael 
III., and Basil I. Edited by Lachmann, Bonn, 
1834. 

Genetaeus {TevTfralos), a surname of Zeus, 
from Cape Genetus on the Euxme, where he was 
worshipped as e^eivos, i.e. “the hospitable.” 

Geaotyllis {TeveroKKls), the protectress of 
births, occurs both as a Bumame of Aphrodite, 


and as a distinct divinity and a companion of 
Aphrodite. W e also find the pluial, TeyervWtSes, 
or TeyyatSes, as a class of divinities presiding over 
generation and birth, and as companions of Aphro- 
dite Colias. 

GSnSva or Geneva (Genevensis : Geneva ), the 
last town of the Allobroges, on the frontiers of the 
Helvetn, was situated on the S. bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river flowed out of the Lacus 
Lemannus. There was a bridge here oveT the 
Rhone. 

Genltrix, that is, “ the mother,” is used by 
Ovid {Met. xiv. 536) as a surname of Cybele, m 
the place of mater, or mayna mater ; but it is 
better known as a surname of Venus, to whom 
Caesar dedicated a temple at Rome, as the mother 
of the Julia Gens 

Genius, a protecting spirit, analogous to the 
guardian angels invoked by the Church of Rome. 
The belief m such spirits existed both m Greece 
and at Rome. The Greeks called them dalyoves. 
Daemons, and appear to have believed m them 
from the eailiest times, though Homer doeB not 
mention them. Hesiod says that the Daemons 
were 80,000 m number, and that thev dwelled on 
earth unseen by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, 
and as the guardians of men and of justice. He 
further conceives them to he the souls ot the righ- 
teous men who lived m the golden age of the 
woild The (hcck philosophers took up this idea, 
and developed a complete theory of daemons Thus 
we lead m Plato, that daemons are assigned to 
men at the moment of their birth, that they ac- 
company men through life, and after death conduct 
then souls to Hades. Pindar, m several passages, 
speaks of yeveBKios Zalyaav, that is, the spirit 
watching over the fate of man from the hour of his 
birth. The daemons are further described as the 
ministers and companions of the gods, who carry 
the prayers of men to the gods, and the gifts of 
the gods to men, and accordingly float m immense 
numbers m the 6pace between heaven and caith. 
There was also a distinct class of daemons, who 
were exclusiv ely the ministers of the gods — The 
Romans seem to have received their notions re- 
specting the genu from the Etruscans, though the 
name Genius itself is Latin (it is connected with 
gz-gn-o, gen-ui, and equivalent in meaning to gene- 
rator oi father). 'The genii of the Romans are 
the powers which produce life (dn gemtales ), and 
accompany man through it as his second or spiritual 
self They were further not confined to man, hut 
every living being, animal as well as man, and 
every place had its genius. Every human being at 
Ins birth obtained (.s ortitur) a genius, whom he 
worshipped as sancius et sandissimus deus, especially 
on his birthday, with libations of wine, incense, and 
garlands of flowers The bridal bed was fcatred 
to the genius, on account of his connection with 
generation, and the bed itself was called lectus ge- 
malis. On other merry occasions, also, sacrifices 
were offered to the genius, and to indulge in merri- 
ment was not unfrequently expressed by gemo in- 
dulge) e, yemum curare , or placare. The whole 
body of the Roman people had its own genius, who 
is often seen represented on coins of Hadrian and 
Trajan. He was worshipped on sad as well as 
joyous occasions ; thus, sacrifices were offered tc 
him at the beginning of the 2nd year of the war 
with Hannibal. The genii are usually represented 
in works of art as winged beings. The genius of 
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a place appears in the form of a serpent eating 
fruit placed before him. 

GensSric, king of the Vandals, and the most 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em- 
pire. Id a. d. 429 he crossed over from Spam to 
Africa, and ravaged the country with frightful se- 
verity. Hippo was taken by him m 431, but Car- 
thage did not fall into his hands till 439. Having 
thus become master of the whole of the N.W. of 
Africa, he attacked Italy itself. In 455 he took 
Rome and plundered it for 14 days, and in the same 
year he destroyed Capua, Nola, and Ncapohs. Twice 
the empire endeavoured to revenge itself, and twice 
it foiled : the first was the attempt of the Western 
emperor Majonan (457), whose fleet was destroyed 
m the bay of Carthagena. The 2nd was the ex- 
pedition sent by the Eastern emperor Leo (468), 
which was also baffled by the burning of the fleet 
off Bona. Gensenc died in 477, at a great age. 
He was an Anan ; and in the cruelties exercised 
under his orders against his Catholic subjects he 
exhibited the first instance of persecution earned 
on upon a large scale by one body of Christians 
against another. 

Gentlus, son of Pleuratus, a king of the Illy- 
rians. As early as jb. c. 180, he had given offence 
to the Romans on account of the piracies of his 
subjects; and m 1G8 he entered into an alliance 
with Perseus, king of Macedonia. In the follow- 
ing year the praetor L. Aniuus Gallus was sent 
against him. The war was finished within 30 
days. Gentius was defeated in battle, and then 
surrendered himself to Anicius, who carried him to 
Rome to adorn his triumph. He was afterwards 
kept as a prisoner at Spoletium. 

Genua (Genuas, -fitis, Genuensis : Genoa ), an 
important commercial town m Liguria, situated at 
the extremity of the Ligurian gulf {Gulf of Genoa), 
was in the possession of the Romans at the be 
ginning of the 2nd Punic war, but towards the end 
of the war was held for some time by the Car- 
thaginian Mago. It was a Roman niumcipium, 
but it did not become of political importance till the 
middle ages, when it was commonly called Janua. 

GenfLcIa Gens, patrician, of which the principal 
families bore the names of Aventinensis and 
Augurjnus. 

Gentians (. Islumi ), a river m Gieek Illyria, N. 
of the Apsu6. 

Gephyraei (recpvpaioi), an Athenian family, to 
which Hannodius and Aristogiton belonged. They 
said that they came originally from Erctna m Euboea. 
Herodotus believed them to be of Phoenician de- 
scent, to have followed Cadmus into Bocotia, and 
from thence to have emigrated to Athens They 
dwelt on the banks of the Cephisus, which sepa- 
rated the territory of Athens from that of Eleusis, 
and their name was said to have been derived from 
the bridge (y 4<pvpa), which was built over the river 
at this point. Such a notion, however, is quite 
untenable, since “bridge” appears to have been a 
comparative recent meaning of y4<pvpa. We find 
that there were temples at Athens, belonging 
peculiarly to the Gephyraei, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the Athenians, especially one to Demeter 
Achaea, whose worship they seem to have brought 
with^them from Boeotia. 

Gepidae, a Gothic people, who came from Scan- 
dinavia, and first settled in the country between 
the Oder and the Vistula, from which they ex- 
pelled the Burgundiones, Subsequently they joined 
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the numerous hosts of Attila ; and after his death 
they settled in Dacia, on the banks of the Danube. 
As they were dangerous neighbours to the Eastern 
empire, Justinian invoked the aid of the Lango- 
bardi or Lombards, who conquered the Gepidae 
and destroyed their kingdom. 

Ger or Gir (Ttlp ; Ghir or Mansolig ), a river of 
Gaetulia in Africa, S. of Mauretania Caesariensis ; 
flowing S. E. from the S. slope of M. Atlas, till it 
is lost in the desert. It first became known to the 
Romans through the expedition of Suetonius Pauli- 
nus in the reign of Nero. 

Geraestus (repoufrrds : repaianos), a promon- 
tory and harbour at the S. extremity of Euboea, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in whose 
honour the festival of the G ernes tia (Tcpafcma) 
was here celebrated. 

Geranea (rj Tepdu€ia\ a range of mountains, 
beginning at the S.W. slope of Cithaeron, and run- 
ning along the W. coast of Megans, till it termi- 
nated m the promontory Olmiae in the Corinthian 
territory ; hut the name is sometimes confined to 
the mountain m the Corinthian territory. 

Gerenia (Teprjvla), an ancient town m Messe- 
nia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence called 
Gerenian (Tep-fjvios). It was regarded by some as 
the same place as the Homeric Enope. 

Gergis, or Gergitha, or -es, or -ns, (repyiy, 
TepyiOa, or -es, or -os ; Tepyldtos), a town in the 
Troad, N. of the Scamander, inhabited by Teu- 
crians. Attalus removed the inhabitants to the 
sources of the Caicus, where mention is made of a 
place called Geigetha or Gergithion, m the territory 
of Cyme. 

Gergovia. 1. A fortified town of the Arvemi 
in Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, 
W. or S W. of the Elaver ( Allier ). Its site is 
uncertain ; but it was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Clermont. — 2. A town of the 
Bon in Gaul, of uncertain site. 

Germa {Teppp), the name of 3 cities in Asia 
Minor. 1. ( Germaslu , Ru.) m Mysia Minor, near 
Cyzicus — 2 . ( Yermatepe) m Mysia, between Per- 
gamus and Thjatira— 3 . ( Yerma ), in Galatia, be- 
tween Pessinus and Ancyra; a coloma. 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
W., by the Vistula and the Carpathian mountains 
on the E , by the Danube on the S , and by the 
German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. It thus 
included much more than modern Germany on the 
N. and E , but much less in the W. and S. The 
N. and N.E. of Gallia Belgica were likewise called 
Germania Prima and Secunda under the Roman 
emperors [see p. 275, a.] ; and it was in contradis- 
tinction to these provinces that Germania proper 
was also called Germania Magna or G. Trans- 
rhenana or G. Barbara. It was not till Caesar's 
campaigns in Gaul (b. c. 58 — 50) that the Ro- 
mans obtained any accurate knowledge of the 
country. The Roman writers represent Germany 
as a dismal land, covered for the most part with 
forests and swamps, producing little com, and 
subject to intense frosts and almost eternal winter. 
Although these accounts are probably exaggerated, 
yet there can be no doubt that, before the immense 
woods were cleared and the morasses drained, the 
climate of Germany was much coldetf than it is at 
present. — The N. of Germany is a vast plain, but 
in the S. there are many mountains, which were 
covered m antiquity with vast forests, and thus 
were frequently called Silvae. Of these the most 
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important was the IIercynia Suva. — The chief 
rivers were the Rhenus (Rhine), Danubius ( Da - 
nube) y Vistula, Amisia (Ems), Visurgis ( Weser), 
Albis (Elbe), Viadus (Oder), — The inhabitants 
were called Germani by the Romans. Tacitus 
says (Germ. 2) that Germani was the name of the 
Tungri, who were the first German people that 
crossed the Rhine. It would seem that this 
name properly belonged only to those tribes who 
were settled m Gaul ; and as these were the first 
German tribes with which the Romans came into 
contact, they extended the name to the whole 
nation. The etymology of the name ib uncertain. 
Some modern writers derive it from the German 
ger , gwer , Heer, Welir , so that the word would be 
equivalent to Wehrman, Wchrmanncr, that is, 
warriors. The Germans themselves do not appear 
to have used any one name to indicate the whole 
nation ; for there is no reason to believe, as some 
have done, that the name Teutones ( 1 . e. Teuien, 
Deutsche), was the general name of the nation m 
the time of the Romans. The Germans regarded 
themselves as indigenous m the country ; but there 
can be no doubt that they were a blanch of the 
great Indo-Germamc race, who, along with the 
Celts, migrated into Europe from the Caucasus and 
the countnes around the Black and Caspian seas, 
at a period long anterior to historical records. 
They aie described as a people of high stature and 
of great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of their climate, they wore little 
clothing, and their children went entirely naked. 
They had scarcely any defensive armour, their 
chief offensive weapon was the framea , a long 
spear with a narrow iron point, which they cither 
darted from a distance or pushed m close combat. 
Their houses were only low huts, made of rough 
timber, and thatched with straw. A number of 
these were of course often built near each other ; 
but they could not be said to have any towns pro- 
perly so called. Many of their tribes were nomad, 
and every year changed their place of abode. — The 
men found their chief delight m the perils and ex- 
citement of war. In peace they passed their lives 
in listless indolence, only varied by deep gaming 
and excessive drinking. Their chief drink was 
beer ; and their carouses frequently ended in 
bloody brawls. The women were held m high 
honour. Their chastity was without reproach. 
They accompanied their husbands to battle, and 
cheered them on by their presence, and frequently 
by their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of li- 
berty ; and the women frequently destroyed both 
themselves and their children, rather than fall into 
the power of their husbands' conquerors. — In each 
tribe we find the people divided into 4 classes . the 
nobles ; the freemen ; the freedmen or vassals ; and 
the slaves. All questions relating to peace and 
war, and the general interests of the tribe, were 
decided in the popular assembly, m which each 
freeman had a right to take part. In these as- 
semblies a king was elected from among the nobles ; 
but his power was very limited, and he only acted 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace ; for 
when a war broke out, the people elected a dis- 
tinguished warrior as their leader, upon whom the 
prerogatives of the king devolved. — The religion 
of the Germans is known to us only from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have confused the 
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subject by seeking to identify the gods of the 
Geimans with their own divinities. We know 
that they worshipped the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars. They are also said to have paid espe- 
cial honour to Mercury, who was probably the 
German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief di- 
vinities were Isis (probably Frexa, the wife of 
Odin) ; Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god of 
war) ; the mother of the gods, called Neiihus (less 
correctly Herthus or Hertha) ; and Jupiter ( Thor , 
or the god of thunder). The worship of the gods 
was simple. They had both priests and priestesses 
to attend to their service ; and some of the 
priestesses, such as Veleda among the Bructeri, 
were celebrated throughout Germany for their pro- 
phetic powers. — The Germani first appear in his- 
tory in the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teutones 
(b. c. 113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly 
a Germanic people. [Teutones.] About 50 
> ears afterwards Anovistus, a German chief, crossed 
the Rhine, with a vast host of Germans, and sub- 
dued a great part of Gaul ; but he was defeated 
by Caesar with great slaughter (58), and driven 
beyond the Rhine. Caesar twice crossed this river 
(55, 53), but made no permanent conquest on the 
E. bank. In the reign of Augustus, his step son 
Drusus carried on war m Germany with great 
success for 4 years (12 — 9), and penetrated as far 
as the Elbe. On his death (9), his brother Ti- 
berius succeeded to the command ; and under him 
the country between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
( Weser) was entirely subjugated, and bid fair to 
become a Roman province. But in a. d. 9, the im- 
politic and tyrannical conduct of the Roman go- 
vernor Qum tilius Varus, provoked a general insur- 
rection of the various German tribes, headed by 
Armmius, the Cheruscan. Varus and his legions 
were defeated and destroyed, and the Romans lost 
all their conquests E. ot the Rhine. [Varus.] 
The defeat of Varus was avenged by the successful 
campaigns of Germanicus, who would probably 
have recovered the Roman dominions E. of the 
river, had not the jealousy of Tiberius recalled 
him to Rome, a d. 16. From this time the Ro- 
mans abandoned all further attempts to conquer 
German v ; but m consequence of the civil dissen- 
sions which broke out in Germany soon after the 
departure of Tiberius, they were enabled to ob- 
tain peaceable possession of a large portion of the 
S W. of Germany between the Rhme and the Da- 
nube, to which they gave the name of the Agri 
Decumates. [See p 27, b ] On the death of 
Nero, several of the tribes m W. Germany joined 
the Batavi in their insurrection against the Ro- 
mans (a. d. 69 — 71). Domitian and Trajan had 
to repel the attacks of some German tribes ; but 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, 
joined by various other tribes, made a more for- 
midable attack upon the Roman dominions, and 
threatened the empire with destruction. From 
this time the Romans were often called upon to 
defend the left bank of the Rhme against their 
dangerous neighbours, especially against the 2 
powerful confederacies of the Alemanni and Franks 
[Alkwanni ; Franci] ; and in the 4th and 5th 
centunes the Germans obtained possession of some 
of the fairest provinces of the empire. — The Ger- 
mans are divided by Tacitus into 3 great tribes : 
1. Ingaevones, on the Ocean. 2. Hermiones, in- 
habiting the central parts. S. Istaevones, in the 
remainder of Germany, consequently in the E. and 
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S. parts. These 3 names were said to be derived 
from the 3 sons of Manmis, the son of Tuisco. 
Pliny makes 5 divisions: 1. Vindili , including 
Burgundiones, Varmi, Carini, and Guttones. 2. 
Ingaevoms, including Cimbri, Teutones, and Chauci. 
3. Istaevoms, including the midland Cimbri. 4 Her- 
miones, including the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti, 
and Cherusci. 5. Pcuctnt and Bastarnae , border- 
ing on the Dacians. But whether we adopt the 
division of Tacitus or Pliny, we ought to add the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula, the Hil- 
leviones, divided into the Smones and Sitones. It 
is difficult to fix with accuracy the position of the 
various tribes, as they frequently migrated from 
one spot to another. An account of each is given 
under the name of the tnbe. See Chauci, Che- 
rusci, Cimbri, Suevi, &c. 

Germanicus Caesar, son of Nero Claudius Dru- 
sus and Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir An- 
tony, was bom b. c. 15. He was adopted by his 
uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Augustus, and 
was raised at an early age to the honours of the 
state. He assisted Tiberius m the war against the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians (a. v. 7 — 1 0), and also 
fought along with Tiberius against the Germans 
in the 2 following years (11, 12). He had the 
command of the legions m Germany, when the 
alarming mutiny broke out among the troops m 
Germany and Illyncum, upon the death of Au- 
gustus (14). Germamcus was a favourite with 
the soldiers, and they offered to place him at the 
head of the empire; but he rejected their pro- 
posal, and exerted all his influence to quell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new sove- 
reign. After restoring order among the troops, 
he crossed the Rhine, and laid waste the country 
of the Marsi with fire and sword. In the follow- 
ing year (15), he again crossed the Rhine, and 
marched into the interior of the country. He pe- 
netrated as far as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, N of 
the Lippe, in which forest the army of Qmntilms 
Varus had been destroyed by the Germans. Here 
his troops gathered up the bones of their ill-fated 
comrades, and paid the last honours to their me- 
mory. But meantime Armimus had collected a 
formidable army, with which he attacked the Ro- 
mans; and it was not without considerable loss 
that Germamcus made good his retreat to the 
Rhine. It was m this campaign that Thusnelda, 
the wife of Armimus, fell into the hands of Ger- 
mamcus. [Arminius.] Next year (16) Ger- 
manicus placed his troops on board a fleet of 
1000 vessels, and sailed through the canal of his 
father, Drusus [see p. 233, b.], and the Zuydersee 
to the ocean, and from thence to the mouth of the 
Amisia (Ems\ where he landed his forces. After 
crossing the Ems and the Weser, he fought 2 bat- 
tles with Armimus, in both of which the Germans 
were completely defeated. The Germans could no 
longer offer him any effectual resistance, and Ger- 
manicus needed only another year to reduce com- 
pletely the whole country between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. But the jealousy of Tiberius saved 
Germany. Upon pretence of the dangerous state 
of affnrs in the E., the emperor recalled Germam- 
cus to Romh, which he entered in triumph on the 
26th of May* 17. In the same year all the Eastern 
provinces were assigned to Germamcus ; but Ti- 
henus placed Cn. Piso in command of Syria, with 
secret instructions to check and thwart Germanicus. 
^i*° soon showed his hostility to Germanicus ; and 
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his wife Plancina, in like manner, did every thing 
in her power to annoy Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus. In 18, Germanicus proceeded to Arme- 
nia, where he placed Zeno on the throne, and in 
the following year (19) he visited Egypt, and on 
his return he was seized with a dangerous illness, 
of which he died. He believed that he had been 
poisoned by Piso, and shortly before he died, he 
summoned his friends, and called upon them to 
avenge his murder. He was deeply and sincerely 
lamented by the Roman people ; and Tiberius was 
obliged to sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. 
[Piso] By Agrippina he had 9 children, of 
whom 6 survived him. Of these the most noto- 
rious were the emperor Caligula, and Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero. Germanicus was an author 
of some repute. He wrote several poetical works. 
We still possess the remains of his Latin transla- 
tion of the Phaonomena of Aratus. The latest 
edition of this work is by Orelli at the end of his 
Phaedrus, Zurich, 1831. 

GermanMa or Caes&rea Germamca (rep/to- 
vi/ceta, KaurdpeicC Tep/iavtiri]), a town in the Syrian 
province of Comraagene, near the borders of Cap- 
padocia ; the birthplace of the heretic Nestorius. 

Gerra (Tffya : near El-Katif ), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great emporium for the trade 
of Arabia and India, stood on the N E coast of 
Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog. miles) from the 
shore of the Sinus Gerraeus or Gerraicus ( Ehvah 
Bay *2), a bay on the W. side of the Persian Gulf, 
2400 stadia (240 geog. miles=4° of lat ) from the 
mouth of the Tigris. The city was 5 Roman miles 
m circuit. The inhabitants, called Gerraei (Tepfrcuoi) 
were said to have been ongmally Chaldaeans, who 
were dnven out of Babylon. There was a small 
place of the same name on the N. E. frontier of 
Egypt, between Pelusium and M. Casius, 50 stadia 
or 8 Roman miles from the former. 

Gerrhus (Tep^os), a river of Scythia, flowing 
through a country of the same name, was a branch 
of the Borysthenes, and flowed into the Hypacyris, 
dividing the country of the Nomad Scythians from 
that of the Royal Scythians. 

Gerunda ( Gerona ), a town of the Ausetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tarraco 
to Narbo in Gaul. 

Geryon or Ger^ones (TypvSvris), son of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhoe, a monster with 3 heads, or, 
according to others, with 3 bodies united together, 
was a king m Spam, and possessed magnificent 
oxen, which Hercules carried away. For details 
see Hercules. 

Gesoriacum ( Boulogne), a port of the Morini 
m Gallia Belgica, at which persons usually em- 
barked to cross over to Britain: it was subse- 
quently called Bononla, whence its modem name. 

Gessius Floras. [Florus.] 

Geta, Septimlus, brother of Caracalla, by whom 
he was assassinated, a. d. 212. For details sec 
Caracalla. 

GStae, a Thracian people, called Daci by the 
Romans. Herodotus and Thucydides place them 
S. of the Ister (Danube) near its mouths ; but in 
the time of Alexander the Great they dwelt be- 
yond this river and N. of the Tnballi. They were 
driven by the Sarmatians further W. towards Ger- 
many. For their later history see Dacia. 

Glgantes (Tiydyres\ the giants. According to 
Homer, they were a gigantic and savage race of 
men, dwelling in the distant W. in the island of 
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Trinacia, and were destroyed on account of their 
insolence towards the gods. — Hesiod considers 
them as divine beings, who sprang from the blood 
that fell from Uranus upon the earth, so that Ge 
(the earth) was their mother. Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod know any thing about their contest with 
the gods. — Later poets and mythographers fre- 
quently confound them with the Titans, and repre- 
sent them as enemies of Zeus and the gods, whose 
abode on Olympus they attempt to take by storm. 
Their battle with the gods seems to be only an imi- 
tation of the revolt of the Titans against Uranus. 
Ge, it is said, indignant at the fate of her formei 
children, the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantes, 
who were beings of a monstrous size, with fearful 
countenances and the tails of dragons. They were 
born, according to some, in the PhlegTaean plains 
in Sicily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, according to 
others, m the Thracian Pallene. In their native 
land they made an attack upon heaven, being 
armed with huge rocks and trunks of trees. The 
gods were told that they could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a mortal ; where- 
upon they summoned Hercules to their aid. The 
giants Alcyoneus and Porphynon distinguished 
themselves above their brethren. Alcyoneus was 
immortal so long as he fought m his native land ; 
but Hercules dragged him away to a foreign land, 
and thus killed him. Porphynon was killed by 
the lightning of Zeus and the arrows of Hercules. 
The other giants, whose number is said to have 
been 24, were then killed one after another by the 
gods and Hercules, and some of them were buned 
by their conqucrois under (volcanic) islands — It 
is worthy of remark, that most writers place the 
giants in volcanic distnets ; and it is probable that 
the story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from volcanic coni ulsions. 

Gigdnus (riytavos : ViywvLos), a town and pro- 
montory of Macedonia on the Thermal c gulf. 

Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chieftain, governed 
Africa for some years as a subject of the Western 
empire ; but m a. d. 397, he transferred his alle- 
giance to the Eastern empire, and the emperor Ar- 
cadius accepted him as a subject. Stilicho, guardian 
of Honorius, sent an army against him. Gildo 
was defeated ; and being taken prisoner, he put an 
end to his own life by hanging himself (393). 
The history of this war forms the subject of one of 
Claud inn's poems (De Bello Gildomco). 

Gind&rus (Tlvdapos: Gmdanes ), a very strong 
fortress m the district of Cyrrhestice in Syria, 
N. E. of Antioch. 

Girba, a erty on the island of Meninx ( Jerbdh ), 
at the S. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, in N. 
Africa : celebrated for its manufactures of purple. 

Gisco or Gisgo (Tlfficwv or Tiatwv), 1. Son of 
Hamilcar who was defeated and killed in the battle 
of Himera, B. c. 480. In consequence of this 
calamity, Gisgo was banished from Carthage. He 
died at Selinus in Sicily. — 2. Son of Hanno, 
was in exile when the Carthaginians were defeated 
at the river Crimissus by Timolcon, 839. He was 
then recalled from exile, and sent to oppose Timo- 
leon, but was unable to accomplish any thing of 
importance. — 3. Commander of the Carthagmi m 
garrison at Lilybaeum, at .the end of the first Punic 
war. After the conclusion of peace, 241, he was 
deputed by the government to treat with the mer- 
cenaries who had risen in revolt, but he was seized 
by them and put to death. 
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Giti&das (IVnddas), a Lacedaemonian architect 
statuary, and poet. He completed the temple of 
Athena Polionchos at Sparta, and ornamented it 
with works in bronze, from which it was called 
the Brazen House, and hence the goddess received 
the surname of Xo\kqo?kos, He composed a hymn 
to the goddess, besides other poems. He flourished 
about b. c. 516, and is the last Spartan artist of 
any distinction. 

Glabrio, Acillus, plebeians. 1. C., quaestor 
B. c. 203, and tribune of the plebs 197. He acted 
as interpreter to the Athenian embassy m 155, 
when the 3 philosophers, Cameades, Diogenes, and 
Critolaus came as envoys to Rome. He wrote m 
Greek a history of Rome from the eailiest period 
to hiR own times. It was translated into Latin by 
one Claudius, and his version is cited by Livy, 
under the titles of Aimaks Acihant (xxv. 39) and 
Libri Aciliam (xxxv. 14). — 2. M\, tribune of the 
plebs 201, praetor 196, and consul 191. In his 
consulship he defeated AntiochuB at Thermopylae, 
and subsequently the Aetolians likewise. — 3. M*., 
married a daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 
115, whom Sulla, m 82, compelled him to divorce. 
Glabrio was praetor urbanus m 70, when he presided 
at the impeachment of Verres. He was consul m 
67, and m the following year proconsul of Cilicia. 
He succeeded L. Lucullus in the command of the 
war against Mithridates, but remained inactive in 
Bithynia. lie was superseded by Cn. Pompey.— 
4. M\, son of No. 3, was bom m the house of 
Cn. Pompey, b. c. 81, who married his mother 
after her compulsory divorce from the elder Gla- 
brio Aemilia died m giving birth to him. In 
the civil war, Glabrio was one of Caesar's lieu- 
tenants ; commanded the garrison of Oncum in 
Epirus m 48, and was stationed m Sicily in 46. 
He was twice defended on capital charges by 
Cicero, and acquitted. 

Glanis, more usually written Clanis. 

Glanum Livii (nr St Remy Ru ), a town of the 
Salyes m Gallia Narbonensis. 

Glaphyra. [Archelaus, No. 6.] 

Glance ( r\ai>Kij ). 1. One of the Nereides, the 
name Glauce being only a personification of the 
colour of the sea. — 2. Daughter of Creon of Co- 
rinth, also called Creusa. For details see Creon. 

Glanda, C. ServRIus, praetor b. a 100, the 
chief supporter of Saturmnus, with whom he was 
put to death in this year. [Saturninus.] 

Glaucias (TA avidas). 1. King of the Taulan- 
tians, one of the Illyrian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, b c. 335. In 316 he afforded 
an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and refused to 
surrender him to Cassander. In 307 he invaded 
Epirus, and placed Pjrrhua, then 12 years old, 
upon the throne. — 2. A Greek phjsician, who 
piobably lived m the 3rd or 2nd century u c. — 
3. A statuary of Aegma, who made the oronze 
chariot and statue of Gelon, flourished b. c. 488. 

Glaucon (T\avKfw). 1. Son of Cntias, brother 
of Callaeschrus, and father of Charmides and of 
Plato's mother, Penctione. — 2. Bi other of Plato, 
who makes him one of the speakers m the Republic. 

Glaucus (TAawos). 1. Grandson of Aeolus, son 
of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bellero- 
phontes. He lived at Potmae, despised the power 
of Aphrodite, and did not allow his mares to breed, 
that they might be the stronger for the horse race* 
According to others he fed them with human flesh. 
This excited the anger of Aphrodite, who destroyed 
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him. According to Borne accounts his horses be- 
came frightened and threw him out of his chanot, 
as he was contending in the funeral games cele- 
brated by Acastus in honour of his father Pelias. 
According to others, his horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well m 
Boeotia, in consequence of which they were seized 
with madness. Glaucus of Potniae ( r\avKos IIot- 
mds) was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Aeschylus. — 2. Son of Hippolochus, and grand- 
son of Bellerophontes, was a Lycian prince, and 
assisted Priam m the Trojan war. He was con- 
nected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality ; and 
when they recognised one another in the battle, 
they abstained from fighting, and exchanged arms 
with one another. Glaucus was slain by Ajax.— 
8. Son of the Messenian king Aepytus, whom he 
succeeded on the throne. — 4. One of the sons of 
the Cretan king Minos by Pasiphae or Crete. 
When a boy, he fell into a cask full of honey, 
and was smothered. Minos searched for Ins son 
in rain, and was at length informed by Apollo or 
the Curetes that the person who should devise 
the most appropriate comparison between a cow, 
which could assume 3 different colours, and any 
other object, would find the boy. The soothsayer 
Polyidus of Argos solved the problem by likening 
the cow to a mulberry, which is at first white, 
then red, and m the end black. By his prophetic 
powers he then discovered the boy. Minos now 
required Polyidus to restore his son to life ; but as 
he could not accomplish this, Minos ordered him to 
be entombed alive with the body of Glaucus. 
When Polyidus was thus shut up m the vault, he 
saw a serpent approaching the dead body, and 
killed the reptile. Presently another serpent came, 
and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, which 
was thereby restored to life. Thereupon Polyidus 
covered the body of Glaucus with the same herb, 
and the boy at once rose into life again. The 
story of Glaucus and Polyidus was a favourite sub- 
ject with the ancient poets and artists. — 5. Of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who became 
immortal by eating a part of the divine herb which 
Cronos had sown. His parentage is differently 
stated : some called his father Copeus, others Po- 
lybus, the husband of Euboea, and others again 
Anthedon or Poseidon. He was further said to 
have been a clever diver, to have built the ship 
Argo, and to have accompanied the Argonauts as 
their steersman. In the sea-fight of Jason against 
the Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained unhurt ; 
he sank to the bottom of the sea, where he was 
visible to none save Jason. From this moment he 
became a marine deity, and was of service to the 
Argonauts. The story of his sinking or leaping 
into the sea was variously modified m the different 
traditions. There was a belief m Greece that once 
in every year Glaucus visited all the coasts and 
islands, accompanied by manne monsters, and gave 
his prophecies. Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverence to him, and watched his oracles, which 
were believed to be very trustworthy. He is said 
to have even instructed Apollo in the prophetic 
art Some writers stated that he dwelt in Delos, 
where he prophesied in conjunction with thd 
nymphs ; but the place of his abode varied in dif- 
ferent traditions. The stories about his various 
loves were favourite subjects with the ancient poets. 
—»$. Of Chios, a statuary in metal, distinguished 
M the inventor of the art of soldering metals (icdA- 
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Aborts), flourished b c. 490. His most noted work 
was an iron base (virotcprjTriptSioi'), which, with 
the silver bowl it supported, was presented to the 
temple at Delphi by Alyattes, king of Lydia. 

Glaucus (TAavKos). 1. A small river of Phrygia, 
falling into the Maeander near Eumcnia. — 2. A 
small river of Lycia, on the borders of Curia, flow- 
ing into the Sinus Glaucus {Gulf of Makri ). 

Glaucus Sinus. [Glaucus ] 

Glessarla ( Ameland ), an island off the coast of 
the Frisn, so called from “glessum” or amber which 
was found there : its proper name was Austeravia. 

Glisas (rAhras: TKio-dvrios)^ an ancient town 
in Boeotia, on Mt Hypaton. It was m ruins in 
the time of P.ausanias. 

Glycas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work entitled A nnals (/3f§Aos xpow/dj), 
containing the history of the world from the 
creation to the death of Alexis I. Comnenus, A. D. 
1118. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1 836. 

Glycera (TAu/cepa), “the sweet one,” a fa- 
>ounte name of hetmrae. The most celebrated 
hetairae of this name are, 1. The daughter of Tha- 
lassis, and the mistress of Harpalus. — 2. Of Sicyon, 
and the mistress of Pausias. — 3. A favourite of 
Horace. 

Glycerins, became emperor of the W. a. d. 
4/3, after the death of Olybrius, by the assistance 
of Gundobald the Burgundian. But the Bj zantine 
court did not acknowledge Glycenus, and pro- 
claimed Julius Ncpos emperor, by whom Glycenus 
was dethroned (474), and compelled to become a 
priest He was appointed bishop of Salona m 
Dalmatia. 

Glycon (TAu/cgm/), an Athenian sculptor, known 
to us by his magnificent colossal marble statue of 
Hercules, commonly called the “ Farnese Her- 
cules.” It was found m the baths of Caracalla, 
and, after adorning the Farnese palace for some 
time, was removed to the royal museum at Naples. 
It represents the hero resting on his club, after one 
of his labours. The swollen muscles admirably 
express repose after severe exertion. Glycon pro- 
bably lived under the early Roman emperors. 

Gnipho, M. Antonlus, a Roman rhetorician, 
was bom b. c. 114, m Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andria. He afterwards established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many distinguished 
men, and among others by Cicero, when he was 
praetor. 

Gnosus, Gnossus. [Cnosus.] 

Gdbryas (TwGpvas), a noble Persian, one of tbe 
7 conspirators against Smerdis tbe Magian. He 
accompanied Darius into Scythia. He was doubly 
related to Darius by marriage : Darius married the 
daughter of Gobryas, and Gobryas married the 
Bister of Darius. 

Golgi (roA 7 of : Y6\ym), a town in Cyprus, of 
uncertain site, was a Sicyonian colony, and one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus). 

Gomphi (rdfKpot : Fo/jlQcvs), a town m Hestiae- 
otis m Thessaly, was a strong fortress on the confines 
of Epirus, and commanded the chief pass between 
Thessaly and Epirus : it was taken and destroyed 
by Caesar (b. c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Gonni, Gonnus (rdmn, FSvvos : Tdmoy), a 
strongly fortified town of jhe Perrhaebi m Thessaly, 
on the river Peneus and at the entrance of the vale 
of Tempe, was, from its position, of great military 
importance ; but it is not mentioned after the time 
of the wars between the Macedonians and Romani* 
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Gordl&nus, M. AntSnlus, the name of 3 Ro- 
man emperors, father, son, and grandson. 1. Sur- 
named Africanus, son of Metius Marullus and 
Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a princely fortune, and 
was distinguished alike by moral and intellectual 
excellence. In his 1st consulship, a d. 213, he 
was the colleague of Caracalla ; m his 2nd of Alex- 
ander Severus ; and soon afterwards was nominated 
proconsul of Africa. After governing Africa for 
several years with justice and integrity, a rebellion 
broke out m the province in consequence of the 
tyranny of the procurator of Maximinus The 
ringleaders of the conspiracy compelled Gordian, 
who was now in his 80th year, to assume the im- 
perial title. He entered on his new duties at Car- 
thage in the month of February, associated his son 
with him m the empire, and despatched letters to 
Rome, announcing his elevation. Gordianus and 
his son were at once proclaimed Augusti by the 
senate, and preparations were made in Italy to 
resist Mdximinus. But meantime a certain Capcl- 
lianus, procurator of Numidia, refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Gordiam and marched 
against them. The younger Gordianus was de- 
feated by him, and slam in the battle ; and his 
aged father thereupon put an end to his own life, 
after reigning less than 2 months. — 2. Son of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestflia, was born a n. 
192, was associated with his father in the purple, 
and fell m battle, as recorded above. — 3. Grand- 
son of the elder Gordianus, either by a daughter or 
by the younger Gordianus. The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor in July, A. d. 238, after the 
murder of Balbrnus and Pupienus, although he was 
a mere boy, probably not more than 12 years old. 
He reigned 6 years, from 238 to 244. In 241 he 
married the daughter of Misitheus, and in the same 
year set out for the E. to carry on the war against 
the Persians. With the assistance of Misitheus, 
he defeated the Persians in 242. Misitheus died in 
the following year ; and Philippus, whom Gordian 
had taken into his confidence, excited discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length rose in open 
mutiny, and assassinated Gordian m Mesopotamia, 
244. He was succeeded by Philippus. 

Gordium (TdpSiov, Topalov Kco/ht)), the ancient 
capital of Phrygia, the royal residence of the kings 
of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene of Alex- 
ander’s celebrated exploit of “ cutting the Gordian 
knot.” [Gordius], It was situated m the W. 
of that part of Phrygia which was afterwards called 
Galatia, N. of Pessmus, on the N. hank of the 
Sangarius. In the reign of Augustus it received 
the name of Juliopolis ( i lov\io6iro\is). 

Gordius (T6p$ios), an ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a poor peasant 
Internal disturbances having broken out m Phrygia, 
an oracle informed the inhabitants that a waggon 
would bring them a king, who should at the same 
time put an end to the disturbances. When the 
people were deliberating on these points, Gordius, 
with his wife and son, suddenly appeared riding in 
his waggon in the assembly of the people, w ho at 
once acknowledged him as king. Gordius, out of 
gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Zeus, m the 
acropolis of Gordiura. The pole was fastened to 
the yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle de- 
clared that whosoever should untie the knot 
should reign over all Asia. Alexander, on his 
arrival at Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, 
and applied the oracle to himself. 
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Gordldtlchos (TopHiov reT^os), a town in Caria, 
near the borders of Phrygia, between Antiochia ad 
Maeandrum and Tabae. 

Gordyaei. [Gordyene.] 

Gordyaei Montes (rd Toptvcua Spy ; Mountains 
of Kurdistan), the name given by Strabo to the N. 
part of the broad belt of mountains, which separates 
the Tigris \ alley from the great table land of Iran, 
and which divided Mesopotamia and Assyria from 
Armenia and Media. They are connected with the 
mountains of Armenia at Ararat, whence they run 
S E. between the Arsissa Palus (Lake Van) and 
the sources of the Tigris and its upper confluents 
as far as the confines of li^edia, where the chain 
turns more to the S and was called Zagros. 

Gordyene or Corduene (TopSwjM?, Kopdovqvi]), 
a mountainous district m the S of Armenia Major, 
between the Arsissa Palus (Lake Van ) and the 
Gordyaei Montes. After the Mithndatic War, 
it was assigned by Pompey to Tigranes, with whom 
its possession had been disputed by the Parthian 
king Phraatcs. Trajan added it to the Roman 
empire, and it formed afterwards a constant object 
of contention between the Romans and the Parthian 
and Persian kings, but was for the most part 
Mrtually independent. Its warlike inhabitants, 
called r opfivaloi or Cordueni, were no doubt the 
same people as the Carduchi of the earlier Greek 
geographers, and the Kurds of modern times. 

Gorge (Y6pyr\), daughter of Oeneus and Althea. 
She and her sister Deianira alone retained their 
original forms, when their other sisters were meta- 
morphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gorglas (reacts) 1. Of Leontmi, m Sicily, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was born about b. c. 480, and is said 
to have lived 105, or even 109 years. Of his 
early life we have no particulars ; but when he 
was of advanced age (b. c. 427) he was sent by 
his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Athens, for 
the puipose of soliciting its protection against Sy- 
racuse. He seems to have returned to Leontmi 
only for a shoit time, and to have spent the re- 
maining yeais of his vigorous old age m the towns 
of Greece Pioper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Larissa, enjoying honour everywhere 
as an oiator and teacher of rhetoric. The common 
statement that Pericles and the historian Thucy- 
dides were among his disciples, cannot be tiue, as 
he did not go to Athens till after the death of Pe- 
ricles , hut Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aeschines, and 
Antisthenes, are called either pupils or imitators of 
(lorgias, and Ins oratory must have had gLeat in- 
fluence upon the rhetorician Isocrates. The high 
estimation m which he was held at Athens appears 
from the way in which he is introduced in the dia- 
logue of Plato, which hears his name. The elo- 
qrn nee of Gorgias was chiefly calculated to tickle 
the car by antitheses, alliterations, the symmetry of 
its parts, and similar artifices. Two declamations 
have come down to us under the name of Gorgias, 
viz. the Apology of Palamedes, and the Encomium 
on Helena, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
Besides his orations, which were mostly what the 
Greeks called Epidettic or speeches for display, 
such as his oration addressed to the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia, Gorgias also wrote loci com- 
munes, probably as rhetorical exercises ; a work on 
dissimilar and homogeneous words, and another on 
rhetoric. The works of Gorgias did not even 
contain the elements of a scientific theory of ora* 
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tory, any mere than his oral instructions. He con- 
fined himself to teaching his pupils a variety of 
rhetorical artifices, and made them learn by heart 
certain formulas relative to them. — 2. Of Athens, 
gave instruction in rhetoric to young M. Cicero, 
when he was at Athens. He wrote a rhetorical 
work, a Latin abridgment of which by Rutilius 
Lupus is still extant, under the title De Ftgwrii 
Sententtarum et Elocutionis. 

Gorgo and GorgSnes (Topyd and r6pyoves). 
Homer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears in 
the Odyssey (xi. 633) as one of the frightful phan- 
toms m Hades : in the Iliad the Aegis of Athena 
contains the head of Gorgo, the terror of her 
enemies. Hesiod mentions 3 Gorgones, Stheno, 
Euryale, and MedtLsa, daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto, whence they are sometimes called Phorcydes 
Hesiod placed them in the far W. in the Ocean, in 
the neighbourhood of Night and the Hespendes , 
but later traditions transferred them to Libya. They 
were frightful beings ; instead of hair, their heads 
were covered with hissing serpents ; and they had 
wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, 
who alone of her sisters was mortal, was, according 
to some legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but 
her hair was changed into serpents by Athena, m 
consequence of her having become by Poseidon 
the mother of Chiysaor and Pegasus, in one of 
Athena’s temples. Her head now became so fear- 
ful that every one who looked at it was changed 
into stone. Hence the great difficulty which Per- 
seus had m killing her. [Perseus.] Athena af- 
terwards placed the head in the centre of her 
shield or breastplate. 

Gortyn, Gortfna (T6prw.,T6pTvva- Toprvvios). 
L (Nr. Hagios DJceka Ru., 6 miles from the foot of 
Mt. Ida), one of the most ancient cities in Crete, 
on the nver Lethaeus, 90 stadia from it3 harbour 
Leben, and 130 stadia from its other harbour Ma- 
talia. It -was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Europa, whence it was called HeUotis ; and it 
was subsequently peopled by Minyans and Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgians, whence it also bore the name of 
Lanssa. It was the 2nd city in Crete, being only 
inferior to Cnossus ; and on the decline of the latter 
place under the Romans, it became the metropolis 
of the island —2. Also Gortys (Nr Atsikolo Ru.), 
a town in Arcadia on the nver Gortynius, a tributary 
of the Alpheus. 

Gortynla (Yoprvvia\ a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, of uncertain site. 

Gotarzes. [Arsaces XX. XXI ] 

Gothi, Gothonefl, Guttdnes, a powerful German 
people, who played an important pait in the over- 
throw of the Roman empire. They originally dwelt 
on the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth of 
the Vistula, where they are placed by Tacitus ; but 
they afterwards migrated S., and at the beginning 
of the 3rd century, they appear on the coasts of the 
Black Sea, where Caracalla encountered them on 
his march to the E. In the reign of the emperor 
Philippus (a. D. 244 — 249), they obtained pos- 
session of a great part of the Roman province of 
Dacia; and in consequence of their settling m the 
countries formerly inhabited by the Getae and 
Scythians, they are frequently called both Getae 
and Scythians by later wnterl From the time of 
Philippus the attacks of the Goths against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In a. d. 272 tbe emperor Aurelian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. It is about 
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this time that we find them separated into 2 great 
divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. Goths, and the 
Visigoths or W. Goths. The Ostrogoths settled in 
Moesia and Pannonia, while the Visigoths remained 
N . of the Danube. — The Visigoths under their king 
Alaric invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
(410). A few years afterwards they settled per- 
manently in the S. W. of Gaul, and established a 
kingdom of which Tolosa was the capital. From 
thence they invaded Spain, where they also founded 
a kingdom, which lasted for more than 2 centuries, 
till it was overthrown by the Arabs. — The Ostro- 
goths meantime had extended their dominions 
almost up to the gates of Constantinople ; and the 
emperor Zeno was glad to get rid of them by giving 
them permission to invade and conquer Italy. 
Under their king Theodoric the„Great they obtained 
possession of the whole of Italy (493). Theodoric 
took the title of king of Italy, and an Ostrogothic 
dynasty reigned m the country, till it was destroyed 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, A. d. 553. — 
The Ostrogoths embraced Christianity at an early 
period ; and it was for their use that Ulphilas 
translated the sacred Scriptures into Gothic, about 
the middle of the 4th century. 

Gothini, a Celtic people in the S. E. of Germany, 
subject to the Quadi. 

Gracchanus, M. Jflnlus, assumed his cognomen 
on account of his friendship with C. Gracchus. He 
wrote a work, De Potestatibus , which gave an 
account of the Roman constitution and magistracies 
from the time of the kings. It was addressed to 
T. Pomponius Atticus, the father of Cicero’s friend. 
This woik, which appears to have been one of 
great value, is lost, but some parts of it are cited 
by Joannes Lvdus. [Lydus ] 

Gracchus, Sempromus, plebeians.— 1. Tib., a 
distinguished general in the 2nd Punic war. In 
b c. 216 he was magister equitum to the dictator, M. 
Junius Pera ; in 215 consul for the first time ; and 
in 213 consul for the 2nd time. In 212 he fell in 
battle against Mago, at Campi Veteres, in Lucama. 
His body was sent to Hannibal, who honoured it 
with a magnificent burial.— 2. Tib., was tribune of 
the plebs m 187 ; and although personally hostile 
to P Scipio Afncanus, he defended him against 
the attacks of the other tnbunes, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the anstocratical party. Soon 
after this occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with 
the hand of Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P. 
Scipio Afncanus. In 181 he was praetor, and re- 
cened Hispania Citenor as his province, where he 
carried on the war with great success against the 
Celtibenans. After defeating them in battle, he 
gained their confidence by his justice and kindness. 
He returned to Rome m 178 ; and was consul in 
177, when he was sent against the Sardinians, who 
revolted. He reduced them to complete submission 
m 176, and returned to Rome m 175. He brought 
with him so large a number of captives, that they 
were sold for a mere trifle, which gave rise to 
the proverb Sardt venales. In 169 he was censor 
with C. Claudius Pulcher, and was consul a 2nd 
time m 163. — He had 12 children by Cornelia, all 
of whom died at an early age, except the 2 tribunes, 
Tiberius and Cams, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to P. Scipio Africanus the younger,— 8. 
Tib., elder son of No. 2, lost his father at an .early 
age. He was educated together with his brother 
Caius by his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made 
it the object of her life to render her son* worthy 
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of their father and of her own ancestors. She was 
assisted m the education of her children by eminent 
Greeks, who exercised great influence upon the 
minds of the two brothers, and among whom we 
have especial mention of Diophanes of Mytilene, 
Menelaus of Marathon, and Blossius of Cumae. 
Tiberius was 9 years older than his brother Cams; 
and although they grew up under the same influence, 
and their characters resembled each other in the 
mam outlines, yet they differed from each other in 
several important particulars. Tiberius was inferior 
to his brother in talent, but surpassed him m the 
amiable traits of his gentle nature : the simplicity 
of his demeanour, and his calm dignity, won for 
him the hearts of the people. His eloquence, too, 
formed a strong contrast with the passionate and 
impetuous harangues of Caius ; for it was temperate, 
graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as it did from 
the fulness of his own heart, it found a ready en- 
trance into the hearts of his hearers. Tiberius 
served m Africa under P. Scipio Africanus the 
younger, who had married his sister, and was pre- 
sent at the destruction of Caithage (14G). In 
137 he was quaestor, and m that capacity he 
accompanied the consul, Hostilius Mancmus, to 
Ilispania Citcrior, where he gamed both the affec- 
tion of the Roman soldiers, and the esteem and 
confidence of the victorious enemy. The distressed 
condition of the Roman people had deeply excited 
the sympathies of Tiberius As he travelled through 
Etruria on his journey to Spam, he observed with 
grief and indignation the deserted state of that 
fertile country; thousands of foreign slaves in chains 
were employed m cultivating the land and tending 
the flocks upon the immense estates of the wealthy, 
while the poorer classes of Roman citizens, who 
were thus thrown out of employment, had scaicely 
their daily bread or a clod of earth to call their 
own. He resolved to use every effort to remedy 
this state of things by endeavouring to create an 
industrious middle class of agriculturists, and to 
put a check upon the unbounded avarice of the 
ruling party, whose covetousness, combined with 
the disasteis of the 2nd Punic war, had completely 
destroyed the middle class of small landowners. 
With this view, he offered himself as a candidate 
for the tribuneship, and obtained it for the year 1 33. 
The agrarian law of Licinius, which enacted that 
no one should possess more than 500 jugeia of 
public land, had never been repealed, but had for 
a long scries of years been totally disregarded. The 
first measure, therefore, of Tiberius was to propose 
a bill to the people, renewing and enforcing the 
Licmian law, but with the modification, that be- 
sides the 500 jugera allowed by that law, any one 
might possess 250 jugera of the public land foi each 
of his sons. This clause, however, seems to have 
been limited to 2 ; so that a fathei of 2 sons might 
occupy 1000 jugera of public land. The surplus 
was to be taken from them and distributed in small 
farms among the poor citizens. The business of 
measuring and distributing the land was to be 
entrusted to triumvirs, who were to be elected as 
a permanent magistracy. This measure encountered 
the most vehement opposition from the senate and 
the aristocracy, and they got one of the tribunes 
M. Octavius, to put his intercessio or veto upon the 
bill. When neither persuasions nor threats would 
induce Octavius to withdraw his opposition, the 
people, upon the proposition of Tiberius, deposed 
Octavius from his office. The law was then passed; 
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and the triumvirs appointed to carry it into execu- 
tion were Tib. Gracchus, App. Claudius, his father- 
in-law, and his brother C. Gracchus, who was then 
little more than 20 years old, and was serving in 
the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. About this 
time Attains died, bequeathing his kingdom and 
his property to the Roman people. Gracchus there- 
upon proposed that this property should be distn. 
buted among the people, to enable the poor, who 
were to receive lands, to purchase the necessary 
implements, cattle and the like. When the time 
came for the election of the tribunes for the follow- 
ing year, Tibenus again offered himself as a candi- 
date. The senate declared that it was illegal for 
any one to hold this office for 2 consecutive years ; 
but Tiberius paid no attention to the objection. 
While the tribes were voting, a band of senators, 
headed by P. Scipio Nasica, rushed from the senate 
house into the forum and attacked the people. 
Tiberius was killed as he was attempting to escape. 
He was probably about 35 years of age at the time 
of his death. Whatever were the errors of Tiberius 
in legislation, his motives were pure ; and he died 
the death of a martyr m the protection of the poor 
and oppressed. All the odium that has for many 
centuries been thrown upon Tiberius and his brother 
Cams arose from party prejudice, and more espe- 
cially from a misunderstanding of the nature of a 
Roman agrarian law, which did not deal with 
private property, but only with the public land of 
the state. (See Did of Anliq art Agranae Leges.) 
—4 C., brother of No. 3, was in Spam at the time 
of Ins brother’s murder, as has been already stated. 
He returned to Rome m the following year (132), 
but kept aloof from public affairs for some years. 
In 126 he was quaestor, and went to Sardinia, 
under the consul L Aurelius Orestes ; and there 
gained the approbation of his superiors and the 
attachment ot the soldiers The senate attempted 
to keep him in Sardinia, dreading his popularity in 
Rome , but after he had remained there 2 years, he 
left the province without leave, and returned to the 
city m 124. Urged on by the popular wish, and 
by the desire of avenging the cause of his muidered 
brother, he became a candidate for the tribuneship 
of the plebs, and was elected for the year 123. His 
reforms were far more extensive than his brother’s, 
and such was his influence with the people that he 
carried all he proposed ; and the senate were deprived 
of some of their most important privileges. His 
first measure was the renewal of the agrarian law 
of his brother. He next earned several laws for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, en- 
acting, that the soldiers should be equipped at the 
expense of the republic ; that no person under the 
age of 17 should be drafted for the army; and 
that every month corn should be sold at a low 
fixed price to the poor. In order to weaken the 
power of the senate, he enacted, that the judices xn 
the judicia publica, who had hitherto been elected 
from the senate, should in future be chosen from 
the equites ; and that in every year, before the 
consuls were elected, the senate should determine 
the 2 provinces which the consuls should have. No 
branch of the public administration appears to have 
escaped his notice. He gave a regular organisation 
to the province of Asia, which had for many years 
been left unsettled. In order to facilitate inter- 
course between the several parts of Italy, and at 
the same time to give employment to the poor, he 
made new roads in all directions, repaired the old 
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ones, and Bet up milestones along them. — Caius 
was elected tribune again for the following year, 
122. The senate, finding it impossible to resist the 
measure* of Caius, resolved if possible to destroy 
his influence with the people, that they might 
retain the government m their own hands. For 
this purpose they persuaded M. Livius Drasus, 
one of the colleagues of Caius, to propose measures 
still more popular than those of Caius. The people 
allowed themselves to he duped by the treacherous 
agent of the senate, and the popularity of Cams 
gradually waned. During his absence in Africa, 
whither he had gone as one of the triumvirs to 
establish a colony at Carthage, in accordance with 
one of his own laws, his party had been considerably 
weakened by the influence of Drusus and the aris- 
tocracy, and many of his friends had deserted his 
cause. He failed in obtaining the tnbuneship for 
the following year (121); and when his year of office 
expired, his enemies began to repeal several of his 
enactments. Caius appeared in the forum to oppose 
these proceedings. One of the attendants of the 
consul Opimius was slam by the friends of Cams 
Opimius gladly availed himself of this pretext to 
persuade the senate to confer upon him unlimited 
power to act as he thought best for the good of the 
republic. Fulvius Flaccus, and the other friends 
of Caius, called upon him to repel force by force ; 
but he refused to arm, and while his friends fought 
in his defence, he fled to the grove of the Furies, 
where he fell by the hands of his slave, whom he 
had commanded to put him to death. The bodies 
of the slain, whose number is said to have amounted 
to 3000, were thrown into the Tiber, their property 
was confiscated, and their houses demolished. All 
the other friends of Gracchus who fell into the 
hands of their enemies were thrown into prison, 
and there strangled. 

Gradivus, l. e. the marching (probably from 
gradior ), a surname of Mars, who is hence called 
gradivus pater and rex gradivus. Mars Gradivus 
had a temple outside the porta Capena on the 
Appian road, and it is said that king Numa ap- 
pointed 12 Sain as priests of this god. 

Graeae ( rpaiai ), that is, “ the old women,” 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were 3 m number, 
Pephredo , Enyo, and Dino, and were also called 
Phorcydes. They had grey hair from their birth ; 
and had only one tooth and one eye in common, 
which they borrowed from each other when they 
wanted them. They were perhaps marine dei- 
ties, like the other children of Phorcys. 

Graecla or Hellas (y 'EAAas), a countiy m 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called Graeci 
or Hellenes ( v E\Ayv€s). Among the Greeks Hellas 
did not signify any particular country, bounded by 
certain geographical limits, but was used m general 
to signify the abode of the Hellenes, wherever they 
might happen to be settled. Thus the Greek co- 
lonies of Cyrene in Africa, of Syracuse m Sicily, of 
Tarentum in Italy, arid of Smyrna m Asia, are said 
to be m Hellas. In the most ancient times Hellas 
was a small district of Phthiotis m Thessaly, m 
which was situated a town of the same name. As 
the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, gra- 
dually spread over the surrounding country, their 
name was adopted by other tribes, who became 
assimilated m language, manners and customs to 
the original Hellenes ; till at length the whole of 
the N. of Greece from the Ceraunian and Cara- 
Uraian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus was 
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designated by the name of Hellas.* Peloponnesus 
was generally spoken of during the flourishing times 
of Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
proper ; but subsequently Peloponnesus and the 
Greek islands were also included under the general 
name of Hellas, in opposition to the land of the 
barbarians. Still later even Macedonia, and the S. 
part of Illyria were sometimes reckoned part of 
Hellas. The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecta, whence we have derived the name of 
Greece. They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquainted with 
the tribe of the Graeci, who were said to be de- 
scended from Graecus, a son of Thessalus, and who 
appear at an earlv period to have dwelt on the W. 
coast of Epirus. — Hellas or Greece proper, including 
Peloponnesus, lies between the 36th and 46th de- 
grees of N. latitude, and between the 21st and 26th 
degrees of E. longitude. Its greatest length from 
Mt. Olympus to Cape Taonarus is about 250 English 
miles . its greatest breadth from the W. coast of 
Acamama to Marathon in Attica is about 180 
miles. Its area is somewhat less than that of Por- 
tugal. On the N. it was separated by the Carabu- 
nian and Ceraunian mountains from Macedonia and 
Illyria ; and on the other 3 sides it is bounded by 
the sea, namely, by the Ionian sea on the W., and 
by the Aegaean on the E. and S. It is one of the 
most mountainous countries of Europe, and possesses 
few extensive plains and few continuous valleys. 
The inhabitants were thus separated from one 
another by barriers which it was not easy to sur- 
mount, and were naturally led to form separate poli- 
tical communities. At a later time the N. of Greece 
was generally divided into 10 districts: Epirus, 
The^salia, Acarnania, Aetolia, Doris, Lo- 
cris, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica and Megaris. 
The S of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided into 10 districts likewise: Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, Phliasia, Achaia, Elis, Messenia, 
Laconic v, Cynuria, Argolis and Arcadia. 
An account of the geography, early inhabitants, 
and history of each of these districts is given m 
separate articles. It is only necessary to remark 
here that before the Hellenes had spread over the 
country, it was inhabited by various tribes, whom 
the Greeks call by the general name of barbarians. 
Of these the most celebrated were the Pelasgians, 
who had settled m most parts of Greece, and from 
whom a considerable part of the Greek population 
was undoubtedly descended. These Pelasgians 
were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic lace, 
and spoke a language akin to that of the Hellenes, 
whence the amalgamation of the 2 races was ren- 
dered much easier. [Pelasgi ] The Hellenes 
traced their origin to a mythical ancestor Hellcn, 
from whose sons and grandsons they were divided 
into the 4 great tribes of Dorians, Aeolians, 
Achaeans and Iomans. [Hellen.] 

Graecla Magna orG. Major (if fxeydhy'EWds), 
a name given to the districts in the S. of Italy, 
inhabited by the Greeks. This name was never 
used simply to indicate the S. of Italy ; it was 
always confined to the Greek cities and their terri- 
tories, and did not include the surrounding districts, 
inhabited by the Italian tribes. It ap]jears to have 
been applied chiefly to the cities on the Tarentmo 

* Epirus is, for the sake of convenience, usually In- 
cluded in Hellas by modern geographers, but was 
excluded by the Greeks themselves, as the Epirots were 
not regarded as genuine Hellenes. 
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gulf, Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Siris 
(Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri and Rhegium; but 
it also included the Greek cities on the W. coast, 
such as Cumae and Neapolis. Strabo extends the 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily. The 
origin of the name is doubtful; whether it was given 
to the Greek cities by the Italian tribes from their 
admiring the magnificence of these cities, or whether 
it was assumed by the inhabitants themselves out 
of vanity and ostentation, to show their superiority 
to the mother country. 

Grampius Mons ( Grampian Hills) , a range of 
mountains in Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, se- 
parating the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 
Agricola penetrated as far as these mountains and 
defeated Galgacus at their foot. 

Granicus ( Tp&vitcos : Koja-Chai ), a river of 
Mysia Minor, rising m M. Cotylus, the N. summit 
of Ida, flowing N.E. through the plain of Adrastea, 
and falling into the Propontis (Sea of Marmara) 
E. of Pnapus : memorable as the scene of the first 
of the 3 great victories by which Alexander the 
Great overthrew the Persian empire (b. c. 334), 
and, in a less degree, for a victory gained upon its 
banks by Lucullus over Mithndates, b c. 73. 

Granis (Tp&vis : Khisht ), a river of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the Persian 
Gulf near Taoce. 

Q. Granlus, a clerk employed by the auc- 
tioneers at Rome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B c. 110. Although his occupation 
was humble, his wit and caustic humour rendered 
him famous among his contempoiaries, and have 
transmitted his name to posterity. 

Granua (Tpavova : Giaan), a liver in the land 
of the Quadi and the S. E. of Geimany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which M. 
Aurelius wrote the 1st book of his Meditations. 
Gratlae. [Charites.] 

Gr&tlanus. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, a. d. 367 — 383, son of Valentmian I , was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 367, 
when he was only 8 years old. On the death of 
Valentmian m 375, Gratian did not succeed to the 
sole sovereignty ; as Valentmian II., the half bro- 
ther of Augustus, was proclaimed Augustus by the 
troops. By the death of his uncle, Valens (378), 
the Eastern empire devolved upon him; but the 
danger to which the E. was exposed from the Goths 
led Gratian to send for Theodosius, and appoint 
him emperor of the E (379). Gratian was fond 
of quiet and repose, and was greatly under the 
influence of ecclesiastics, especially of Ambrose of 
Milan. He became unpopular with the aimy. 
Maximus was declared emperor in Britain, and 
crossed over to Gaul, where he defeated Gratian, 
who was overtaken and slain m his flight after 
the battle.— 2. A usurper, who assumed the purple 
m Britain, and was murdered by his troops about 
4 months afters elevation (407). He was suc- 
ceeded by Constantine. [Constantin us, No. 3.] 
Gratianbpolis. [Cularo.] 

Gratiarum Collis (Xo plrtov \6(pos> Herod, iv. 
175 ; Hills of Taihounah ), a range of wooded hills 
running parallel to the coast of N. Africa between 
the Syrtes, and containing the source of the Cinyps 
and the other small nvers of that coast. 

Gr&tfas Faliscus. [Faliscus.] 

Giitus, Valerius, procurator of Judaea from 
a. d. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate. 
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Graviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, subject 
to Tarqmmi, was colonised by the Romans a c. 183, 
and received new colonists under Augustus. It 
was situated in the Maremma, and its air was un- 
healthy ( intempestae Graviscae , Virg. Aen. x. 184); 
whence the ancients ridiculously derived its name 
from atr gravis. Its ruins are on the right bank of 
the river Marta , , about 2 miles from the sea, where 
are the remains of a magnificent arch. 

GregSras, NicephSrus, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, was bom about A. d. 
1295, and died about 1359. His principal work 
is entitled Histona Byzantina. It is m 38 books, 
of which only 24 have been printed. It begins 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
m 1204, and goes down to 1359 ; the 24 printed 
books contain the period from 1204 to 1351. 
Edited by Schopen, Bonn, 1829. 

GregSrius (r prjySpios). 1 Sumamed Nazian- 
zenus, and usually called Gregory Nazianzen, 
was bom in a -village near Nazianzus in Cappa- 
docia about A. d. 329. His father took the great- 
est pains with his education, and he afterwards 
prosecuted his studies at Athens, where he earned 
the greatest reputation tor his knowledge of rhetoric, 
philosophy, and mathematics. Among his fellow 
students w as Julian, the future emperor, and Basil, 
with the latter of whom he formed a most intimate 
friendship Gregory appears to have remained at 
Athens about 6 years (350 — 356), and then re- 
turned home. Having received ordination, he con- 
tinued to reside at Nazianzus, where he discharged 
his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his aged 
father, who was bishop of the town. In 372 he 
w r as associated with his father m the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he refused 
to continue bishop of Nazianzus, as he was averse 
from public life, and fond of solitary meditation. 
After li\ ing some years in retirement, he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople m 379, m order to defend 
the orthodox faith against the Anans and other 
heretics. In 380 he was made bishop of Con- 
stantinople by the emperor Theodosius; but he 
resigned the office in the following year (381), and 
withdrew altogether from public life. He Iiv ed in so- 
litude at his paternal estate at Nazianzus, and there 
he died xn 389 or 390. His extant works are, 1. 
Orations or Sermons , 2. Letters ; 3. Poems. His 
discourses, though sometimes really eloquent, are 
generally nothing more than favourable specimens 
of the rhetoric ot the schools. He is more earnest 
than Chrysostom, but not so ornamental. He is 
more artificial, but also more attractive, than Basil. 
Edited by Morell, Pans, 2 vols. fob, 1609 — 1611, 
repnnted 1630 Of the Benedictine edition, only 
the first volume containing the discourses, was 
published, Paris, 1778. — 2. Nyssenus, bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother of 
Basil, and was born at Caesarea m Cappadocia, 
about 331. He was made bishop ot Nyssa about 
372, and, like his brother Basil and their friend 
Gregory Nazianzen, was one of the pillars of 
orthodoxy. He died soon after 394. Like bis 
brother, he was an eminent rhetorician, but his 
oratory often offends by its extravagance. His 
works are edited by Morell and Gretscr, 2 vols. 
fol. Pans, 1615 — 1610.— 3. Sumamed Th&xuna- 
turgus, from his miracles, was bom at Neocae- 
sarea m Cappadocia, of heathen parents. He was 
converted to Christianity by Origen, about 234, 
and subsequently became the bishop of his native 
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town. He died soon after 265. His works arc Gylippus (rdAimror), a Spartan, son of Clean* 
not numerous. The best edition is the one pub- dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 

lished at Paris, 1622. Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, b. c. 414. 

Grudii, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to the Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 

Nervii, N. of the Scheldt. the great Athenian armament, and took Demos- 

Grumentum (Gramentlnus r II Palazzo) ^ a thenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. In 404 he was 

town in the interior of Lucama on the road from commissioned by Lysander, after the capture of 

Beneventum to Heraclea, frequently mentioned in Athens, to carry home the treasure ; but by open- 
the 2nd Punic war. ing the seams of the sacks underneath, he ab- 

Gryllus (TpuAAos), elder son of Xenophon, fell stracted a considerable portion. The theft was 

at the battle of Mantmea, b. c. 362, after he had, discovered, and Gylippus went at once into exile, 

according to some accounts, given Epammondas his — The syllable TuA- m the name of Gylippus is 
mortal wound. probably identical with the Latm Gilvus. 

Grfrria or -lam (Tpvveia, Tpvviov), a very ancient Gymnesiae. [Balearbs.] 

fortified city on the coast of the Sinus Elaiticus, in Gynaecop51is (TvuatK6irohi$, or I'vi'citK&j' rrd\is), 

the S. of Mysia, between Elaea and Mvnna, 70 a city m the Delta of Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
stadia from the former and 40 from the latter, Canopic branch of the Nile, between Hermopolis 
celebrated for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who and Momemphis. It was the capital of the Nomos 
is hence called Grynaeus Apollo (Virg. Aen. iv. Gynaecopolites. 

345). It possessed also a good harbour. Parmemon, Gyndes (Tvvtiris), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the general of Alexander, destroyed the city and the country of the Matieni (in the mountains of 
sold the inhabitants as slaves. It was never again Kurdistan ), and flowing into the Tigris, celebrated 
restored. through the story that Cyrus the Great drew off its 

Gryps or Gryphus (rpthj/), a griffin, a fabulous waters by 360 channels. (Herod, i. 189 ) It is 
animal, dwelling m the Rhipaean mountains, be- very difficult to identify this river : perhaps it is 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ari- the same as the Delas or Silla ( Diala ), which falls 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north. The into the Tigris lust above Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
Armiaspians mounted on horseback, and attempted It is also doubtful whether the Sindes of Tacitus 
to steal the gold, and hence arose the hostility be- (Ann. xi. 10.) is the same nver. 
tween the horse and the griffin. The body of the Gyrton, Gyrtona (rvpTun>,rvpr<&mj: Tvprdvios : 
griffin was that of a lion, while the head and wings nr. Tatan Ru.), an ancient town in Pelasgiotis in 
were those of an eagle. It is probable that the Thessaly, on the Pencils. 

origin of the belief in griffins must be looked for Gytheum, Gythium (rhr vQeiov, rtiOiov rvded- 

in the East, where it seems to have been very an- rrjy . Palaeopohsnv.Marathomsi), an ancient town on 
cient. They are aho mentioned among the fabulous the coast of Laconia, founded by the Achaeans, lay 
animals which guarded the gold of India. near the head of the Laconian bay, S. W. of the 

Gugerni or Guherni, a people of Germany, pro- mouth of the river Eurotas. It served as the harbour 
bably of the same race as the Sigambri, crossed the of Sparta, and was important m a military point of 
Rhine, and settled on its left bank, between the view In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian fleet 
Ubn and Batavi. was stationed at Gytheum, and here the Athenians 

Gulussa, a Numidian, 2nd son of Masmissa, under Tolmides burnt the Lacedaemonian arsenal, 
and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. On the b c. 455. After the battle of Leuctia (370) it 
death of Masmissa, m B. c. 149, he succeeded was taken by Epammondas. In 195 it was taken 
along with his brothers to the dominions of their by Flaminmus, and made independent of Nabis, 
father. He left a son, named Massiva. tyrant of Sparta; whereupon it joined the Achaean 

GtLraeus (rovpdios, Tafipolas), a river of India, league, 
flowing through the country of the Guraei (ui the Gyzantes (rv(avTcs), a people in the W. part of 
N.W. of the Pun jali), into the Cophen. Lib} a (N. Africa), whose country was rich in 

Guttdnes. [Gothi] honey and wax. They seem to have dwelt in 

Gjf&rus or G$fara Yvapos , ru Fvapa Tvapevs Byzacium. 

Chiura or Jura), one of the Cyclades, a small island 
S. W. of Andros, poor and unproductive, and in- 
habited only by fishermen. Under the Roman em- H. 

perors it was a place of banishment (Aude ahquid 

brevibus Gyarts et carcne dumum , Juv. i. 73 ) Hadfis or Plfito (“A tUrjs, nAotfaw, or poetically 

Gjfeft or Gyges (rinjs, ruyns), son of Uranus ’AtSrjs, J Ai5wutvs, UKovr^vs), the God of the Ne- 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), one of the giants with ther World. Plato observes that people preferred 
100 hands, who made war upon the gods. calling him Pluto (the giver of wealth) to pronoun- 

Gygaeos Lacus (r? Tuyairi Klfivr ] : Luke of Mar - cing the dreaded name of Hades m Aides. Hence 
mora ), a small lake in Lydia, between the rivers we find that in ordinary life and* the mysteries 
Hermua and Hyllus, N of Sardis, the necropolis of the name Pluto became generally established, while 
which city ivas on its banks. It was afterwards the poets preferred the ancient name Aides or the 
called Coloe. form Pluteus. The Roman poets use the names 

Gyges (Tvyrjs), the first king of Lydia of the Bis, Orcus, and Tartarus, as synonymous with 
dynasty of the Mennnadae, dethroned Candaules, Pluto, for the god of the Nether World. Hades 
and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under was son of Cronus and Rhea, and brother of 
Candaules. He reigned B. c. 716 — 678. He Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Persephone or 
sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and carried on Proserpina, the daughter of Demeter, whom he 
various wars with the cities of Asia Minor, such carried off from the upper world, as is related else- 
81 Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and Magnesia, where. [See p. 212.] In the division of the 
a The riches of G vires' 1 became a proverb, world among the 3 brothers, Hades obtained the 
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Nether World, the abode of the shades, over which 
he ruled. Hence he is called the infernal Zeus 
(Zeus KaraxQ&vtos), or the kmg of the shades (&ya{ 
ivipwv). He possessed a helmet which rendered 
the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient story mentions both gods and men who 
were honoured by Hades with the temporary use 
of this helmet. Ilis character is described as fierce 
and inexorable, whence of all the gods he was most 
hated by mortals. He kept the gates of the 
lower world closed (and is therefore called llv- 
A<£pT7/s), that no shades might be able to escape 
or return to the region of light. When mortals 
invoked him, they struck the earth with their 
hands ; the sacrifices which were offered to him and 
Persephone consisted of black sheep ; and the 
person who offered the sacrifice had to turn away 
his face. The ensign of his powor was a staff, 
with which, like Hermes, he drove the shades 
into the lower world. There he sat upon a thione 
with his consort Persephone Like the other gods, 
he was not a faithful husband ; tile Furies are called 
his daughters ; the nymph Mintho, whom he loved, 
was metamorphosed by Persephone into the plant 
called mint , and the nymph Leuce, with whom he 
was likewise m love, was changed by him after 
her death into a white poplar, and tiansf erred to 
Elysium Being the king of the lower world, 
Pluto is the giver of all the blessings that come 
fiom the earth he is the possessor and giver of all 
the metals contained m the earth, and hence his 
name Pluto. He hears several surnames lefcnmg 
to his ultimately assembling all mortals in his 
kingdom, and bringing them to rest and peace , 
such as Polydegmon , Polydedes , Clymenus , Ac 
He was worshipped throughout Greece and Italy. 
We possess few representations of this divinity, 
but in those which still exist, he resembles his 
brother Zeus and Poseidon, except that Ins hair 
falls down his forehead, and that his appearance is 
dark and gloomy. His ordinary attributes are the 
key of Hades and Cerbeius. In Homer Aides is 
invariably the name of the god ; but in later times 
it was transferred to his house, his abode or king- 
dom, so that it became a name for the nether vvoild 

Hadranum. [Adranum.] 

Hadrla. [Adria.] 

H&drI&nhpolis ('AdpiapivoXis : ' AdpiaporroM- 
rris: Adnanople\ a town in Thrace on the light 
bank of the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. It was stiongly for- 
tified ; possessed an extensive commerce ; and in 
the middle ages was the most important town m 
the country after Constantinople. 

Hadrlanotbera or -ae (Adpiavovdripa.), a city m 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Miletopolis, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. 

H&dr&nus, P. Aelius, usually called Hadrian, 
Roman emperor, A. D. 117 — 138, was born at 
Rome, a. d. 76. He lost bis father at the age of 
10, and was brought up by his kinsman Ulpius 
Trajanus (afterwards emperor) and by Caelius At- 
tianu8. From an early age he studied with zeal the 
Greek language and literature. At the age of 15 he 
went to Spam, where he entered upon Ins military 
career ; and he subsequently served as military tnb urn* 
in Lower Moesia. After the elevation of Traj m to 
the throne (98), he married Julia Sabina, a grand- 
daughter of Trajan's sister Marciana. This ixn.:- 
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riage was brought about through the influence of 
Piotina, the wife of Trajan ; and from this tune 
Hadrian rose rapidly m the emperor's favour. He 
was raised successively to the quaestorsbip (101), 
praetorship (107), and consulship (109). He ac- 
companied Trajan m most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished himself in the second war against 
the Dacians, 104 — 106 ; was made governor of 
Pannonia in 108 ; and subsequently fought under 
Trajan against the Parthians. When Trajan’s 
serious illness obliged him to leave the E., he placed 
Hadrian at the head of the army. Trajan died at 
Cilicia on his loumey to Rome (117). Hadrian, 
who pretended that he had been adopted by 
Trajan, was proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
Syria, and the senate ratified the election. Ha- 
drian’s first care was to make peace with the Par- 
thians, which he obtained by relinquishing the 
conquests of Trajan, E. of the Euphrates. He 
leturned to Rome m 118 ; hut almost immediately 
afterwards set out for Moesia, m consequence of the 
invasion of this province by the Sarmatians After 
making peace with the Sarmatians, and suppressing 
a formidable conspnacy which had been formed 
against Ins life by some of the most distinguished 
Roman nobles, all of whom he put to death, he 
returned to Rome m the course of the same year. 
He sought to gain the goodwill of the senate by 
gladiatonal exhibitions and liberal largesses, and he 
also cancelled all ariears of taxes due to the state 
for the List 15 years The remainder of Hadrian’s 
reign was disturbed by lew wars He spent the 
greater part of Ins reign m travelling through the 
various provinces of the empne, m older that he 
might inspect personally the state of affairs m the 
provinces, and apply the necessary lemedies wher- 
ever mismanagement was discovered. lie com- 
menced these travels in 119, visiting first Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, m the latter of which coun- 
tnes he caused a wall to he built from the Solway 
to the mouth of the river Tyne. He afterwards 
visited Spam, Africa, and the E., and took up his 
residence at Athens for 3 years (123—126). 
Athens was his favounte city, and he conferred 
upon its inhabitants many pnvileges. The most 
important war during his reign was that against 
the Jews, which broke out m 131. The Jews had 
revolted m consequence of the establishment of a 
colony under the name of Aclia Capitolina on the 
site of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid- 
den to practise the lite of circumcision. The war was 
carried on by the Jews as a national stuiggle with 
the most desperate fury, and was not brought to an 
end till 136, after the country had been nearly re- 
duced to a w llderness. During the last few years of 
Hadrian's life, his health fdiled. He became sus- 
picious and cruel, and put to death several persons of 
distinction. As he had no children, he adopted L. 
Aelius Verus, and gave him the title of Caesar in 1 36. 
Vcrus died on the 1st of Januaiy, 138, whereupon 
Hadrian adopted Antoninus, afterwards sumamed 
Pius, and conferred upon him likewise the title of 
Caesar. In July in the same year, Hadrian him- 
self died in his 6 2nd year, and was succeeded by 
Antoninus. — The reign of Hadrian may be re- 
garded as one of the happiest periods m Roman his- 
tory. His policy was to preserve peace with foreign 
nations, and not to extend the boundaries of the 
empire, hut to secure the old provinces, and promote 
their welfare. He paid particular attention to the 
admimstiation of justice in the provinces as well as 
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in Italy. His reign fonns an epoch in the history of 
Roman jurisprudence. It was at Hadrian's com- 
mand that the jurist Salvius Julianus drew up the 
edictum perpetuum , which formed a fixed code of 
laws. Some of the laws promulgated by Hadrian 
are of a truly humane character, and aimed at im- 
proving the public morality of the time. The va- 
rious cities which he visited received marks of his 
favour or liberality ; in many places he built aquae- 
ducts, and in others harbours or other public build- 
ings, either for use or ornament. But what has 
rendered his name more illustrious than any thing 
else are the numerous and magnificent architectural 
works which he planned and commenced during 
his travels, especially at Athens, in the S. part of 
which he built an entirely new city, Adrianopohs 
We cannot here enter into an account of the nume- 
rous buildings he erected ; it is sufficient to direct 
attention to his villa at Tibur, which has been a 
real mine of treasures of ait, and his mausoleum at 
Rome, which forms the groundwork of the present 
castle of St. Angelo. Hadrian was a patron of learn- 
ing and literature, as well as of the arts, and he 
cultivated the society of poets, scholars, rhetoricians, 
and philosophers. He founded at Rome a scientific 
institution under the name of Athenaeum, which 
continued to flourish for a long time after him. He 
was himself an author, and wrote numerous works 
both in prose and in verse, all of which are lost, 
with the exception of a few epigrams m the Greek 
and Latin Anthologies. 

Hadri&nus, the rhetorician. [Adrianus ] 

Hadrfimetum or Adrumetum (’ASpujurj : Ilam- 
meim), a flourishing city founded by the Phoenicians 
m N. Africa, on the E coast of Bycazena, of which 
district it was the capital under the Romans. Trahan 
made it a colony ; and it was afterwards called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon (A'l/nuv). 1 Son of Pelasgus and fa- 
ther of Thessalus, from whom the ancient name of 
Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was believed 
to be derived. The Roman poets frequently use 
the adjective Haemonms as equivalent to Thes- 
salian. — 2. Son of L} r caon, and the leputed 
founder of Haemonia in Arcadia. — 3. Son of 
Creon of Thebes, was destroyed, according to some 
accounts, by the sphinx. But, according to other 
traditions, he was in love with Antigone, and killed 
himself on hearing that she was condemned by his 
father to he entombed alive. 

Haemonia (Alfxovla). [Haemon, No 1 ] 

Haemus (A t]uos), son of Boreas and Onthyia, 
wife of Rhodope, and father of Hebrus. As he 
and his wife presumed to assume the names of 
Zeus and Hera, both were metamorphosed into 
mountains. 

Haemus (6 A i/uos, rb Al/xov ; Balkan), a lofty 
range of mountains, separating Thrace and Moesia, 
extended from M. Scomius, or, according to Hero- 
dotus, from M. Rhodope on the W. to the Black 
Sea on the E. The name is probably connected 
with the Sanscrit htma (whence comes the word 
Himalaya ), the Greek x et / w ^ and the Latin 
hxems ; and the mountains were so called on account 
of their cold and snowy climate. The height of 
these mountains was greatly exaggerated by the an- 
cients : the mean height does not exceed 3000 or 
4000 feet above the sea. There are several passes 
over them ; but the one most used in antiquity was 
in the W. part of the range, called “Succi” or 
“ Succorum angusti&e,” alto “ Porta Trajani ” 
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(Ssulu Derbend), between Philippopolis and Ser- 
dicm The later province of “ Haemimontus ” in 
Thrace derived its name from this mountain. 

Hagnfls {' Ay vovs, -ouvros : 1 Ay vouaios : nr. 
Markopulo\ a demus in Attica, W. of Paeania, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hate© ('AActf, "A\ai, *A\oU . 'AAoueus). L H. 
Araph.enld.es (’A pcuprjvldcs), a demus m Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on the 
E. coast of Attica, and served as the harbour of 
Brauron : it possessed a temple of Artemis.— 2. H. 
Aexonldes (AlfaviScs), a demus m Attica, belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, situated on the W. coast 
— 3. A town, formerly of the Opuntn Locri, after- 
wards of Boeotia, situated on the Opuntian gulf. 

Hales (“AXrjs) 1. A river of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the coldness 
of its water. — 2. A river in the island of Cos. 

Halesa {AAcucra : Halesinus : Torre di Pitti- 
nco ), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
river Halesus ( Ptttmeo ), was founded by the 
Greek mercenaries of Archomdes, a chief of the 
Siculi, and was originally called Archonidion. It 
became a place of considerable importance, and was 
m later times a mumcipium, exempt from taxes. 

Halesus, a chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, 
the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of Tumus, was 
slain by Evander. Ho came to Italy from Argos 
in Greece, whence he is called Agamemnomus , 
A tildes, or Arqohcus. He is said to have founded 
the town of Falern. 

Halex. [Alex.] 

Haliacmon (AXiaKfxuv : Vistrixd ), an impor- 
tant river in Macedonia, riBes m the Tymphaean 
mountains, flows first S.E through Elinmca, then 
N.E forming the boundary between Eordaea and 
Plena, and falls into the Thermaic gulf in Bot- 
tiaeis. Caesar (B C. lii. 36) incorrectly makes it 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Haliartus ('AAlapros • 'AAidpnos : Maxi ), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the S. of the lake Co- 
pais. It was destroyed by Xerxes m his invasion 
of Greece (b c. 430), but was rebuilt, and appears 
as an lmpoitant place m the Peloponnesian war. 
Under its walls Lysander lost his life (395). It 
was destroyed by the Romans (171), because it 
supported Perseus, king of Macedonia, and its ter- 
ritory was given to the Athenians. 

Halias ('A Aias . ‘AAieus), a district on the coast 
of Argolis between Asme and Ilermione, so called 
because fishing was the chief occupation of its in- 
habitants. Their town was called Haliae (‘AA tal) 
or Halles (*A\i€ts). 

Halicarnassus (' AAiKapvacrcris, Ion. t AAiKaptnj<r- 
a6s : 'AAucapvacrcrev?, Halicamassensis, Halicamas- 
sius : Budrum , Ru.), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
stood in the S.W. part of Cana, on the N. coast of 
the Sinus Ceramicus, opposite to the island of Cos. 
It was said to have been founded by Dorians from 
Troezene, and was at first called Zephyra. It was 
one of the 6 cities that originally formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, hut it was early excluded from the confe- 
deracy, as a punishment for the violation, by one of 
its citizens, of a law connected with the common 
worship of the Triopian Apollo. (Herod, i. 144.) 
With the rest of the coast of Asia Minor, it fell 
under the dominion of the Persians, at an early period 
of w hose rule Lvgdamis made himself tyrant of the 
city, and founded a dynasty which lasted for some 
generations. His daughter Artemisia assisted Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece [Artemisia, No. 
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1], Her grandson Lygdamis was overthrown by 
a revolution, in which Herodotus is said to have 
taken part [Herodotus], In the Peloponnesian 
War, we find Halicarnassus, with the other Dorian 
cities of Cana, on the side of the Athenians ; but we 
do not know what was its form of government, until 
the reestablishment, by Hecatomnus, of a dynasty 
ruling over all Cam, with its capital first at 
Mylasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and vir- 
tually independent of Persia ; before b. c. 380. It 
seems not unlikely that both this and the older 
dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnassus, were a race of 
native Carian princes, whose ascendancy at Hali- 
carnassus may be accounted for by the prevalence 
of the Carian element in its population at an eaily 
period. Hecatomnus left 3 sons and 2 daughters, 
who all succeeded to his throne in the following 
order, Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and Ada again. In b c. 334, Alexander took the 
city, after an obstinate defence by the Persian general 
Memnon, and destroyed it. From this blow it never 
recovered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II built as a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Fragments of 
these sculptures, which were discovered built into 
the walls of the citadel of Budrum , are now m the 
British Museum. With the rest of Cana, Hali- 
carnassus was assigned by the Romans, after their 
victory over Antiochus the Great, to the government 
of Rhodes, and was afterwards united to the pro- 
vince of Asia. The city was very strongly fortified, 
and had a fine harbour, which was protected by 
the island of Arconnesus : its citadel was called 
Salmacis (SaAjuaKfs) from the name of a spring 
which rose from the hill on which it stood. Hali- 
carnassus was the birthplace of the historians He- 
rodotus and Dionysius. 

H&licyae ('A Aucvcu : Hahcyensis), a town in the 
N.W. of Sicily, between Entella and Lilybacum, 
was lorg in the possession of the Carthaginians, 
and in Cicero’s time was a municipiura, exempt 
from taxes. 

Halimfis (*A Atfiovs - ovvtos : * AXtfxoixrtos ), a 
derrms of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, on 
the W. coast, a little S. of Athens. 

Hallpedon (’AAlTretiov), a plain near the Pi- 
raeus, probably between the Piraeus and the 
Academy. 

HalirrhSthlus ('AAifibSOws), son of Poseidon 
and Euryte, attempted to violate Alcippe, daughter 
of Ares and Agraulos, hut was slam by Ares. 
Ares was bi ought to trial by Poseidon for this 
murder, on the hill at Athens, which was hence 
called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares. 

Hali&sa ('AAiovcra ? Karavi), an island in the 
Argolic gulf. 

Halizones (*AAi'$Wey, and -oi), a people of 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (’AAv^), men- 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans. 

Halmydessus. [Salmydessus ] 

Halmjris (*A AfivpU, sc a bay of the 

sea in Moesia formed by the S. mouth of the Da- 
nube, with a town of the same name upon it. 

fial5nesus ('A\6vr)<ro$, 'AAivrqo-os : ‘AAovfi- 
<nor, *AAow)a’iTi\s ; Khihadi omia ), an island of the 
Aegean sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and E. of 
Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of the 
same name upon it. The possession of this island 
occasioned great disputes between Philip and the 
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Athenians : there is a speech on this subject 
among the extant orations of Demosthenes, but it 
was probably written by Hegesippus. 

Haldsydne ('AKoarvSvn), “the Sea-born,” a 
surname of Amphitrite and Thetys. 

Haluntlum. [Ajluntium.] 

Halus. [Alus.] 

Halycus ("AAvkos : Platani ), a river in the S. 
of Sicily, which flows into the sea near Heraclea 
Minoa. 

H&lys (*A\us : Kizd-lrmak , i. e. the Red River), 
the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises in that part 
of the Anti-Taurus range called Paryadres, on the 
borders of Armenia Minor and Pontus, and after 
flowing W. by S. through Cappadocia, turns to the 
N and flows through Galatia to the borders of 
Paphlagonia, where it takes a N. E. direction, 
dividing Paphlagonia from Pontus, and at last falls 
into the Euxme ( Black Sea) between Sinope and 
Armsus. In early times it was a most important 
boundary, ethnogiaphical as well as political. It 
divided the Indo-European races which peopled the 
W. part of Asia Minor from the Semitic (Syro- 
Aiabian) races of the rest of S. W. Asia ; and it 
separated the Lydian empire from the Medo-Persian, 
until, by marching over it to meet Cyrus, Croesus 
began the contest which at once ended in the over- 
throw of the former and the extension of the latter 
to the Aegean Sea. 

Hamadry&des. [Nympiiae ] 

Hamaxltus ('A/xa£iT(5s), a small town on the 
coast of tlie Troad, near the promontory Lectum; 
Baid to have been the first settlement of the Teucnan 
immigrants from Crete. The surrounding district 
was called 'A/ua|n-fa. Lysimachus removed the 
inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. 

HamaxSbli ( AfxatSGioi), a people in European 
Sarmatia, m the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Maeotis, were a nomad race, as their name signifies 

Hamilcar (’AjuIAkos). The 2 last syllables of 
this name are the same as Melcarth , the tutelary 
deity of the Tynans, called by the Greeks Her- 
cules, and the name probably signifies “ the gift of 
Melcarth.” 1. Son of Ilanno, or Mago, com- 
mander of the great Carthaginian expedition to 
Sicily, b. c. 480, which was defeated and almost 
destroyed by Gelon at Himera. [Geeon ] Ha- 
milcar fell m the battle.— 2. Surnamcd Rhodanus, 
was sent by the Carthaginians to Alexander after 
the fall of Tyre, b. c. 332. On Ins return home 
he was put to death by the Carthaginians for hav- 
ing betrayed their interests. — 3. Carthaginian 
governor in Sicily at the time that Agathocles was 
rising into power. At first he supported the party 
at Syracuse, which had driven Agathocles into 
exile, but he afterwards espoused the cause of' 
Agathocles, who was thus enabled to make himself 
master of Syracuse, 317.-4. Son of Gi6Co, suc- 
ceeded the preceding as Carthaginian commander in 
Sicily, 311. He carried on war against Agatho- 
cles, whom he defeated with great slaughter, and 
then obtained possession of the greater part of 
Sicily ; but he was taken prisoner while besieging 
Syracuse, and was put to death by Agathocles. — 
5. A Carthaginian general in the 1st Pumc war, 
must he carefully distinguished from the great 
Hamilcar Barca [No. 6.]. In the 3d year of the 
war (2G2) he succeeded Hanno in the command 
m Sicily, and earned on the operations by land 
with success. lie made himself master of Fun* 
and Camanna, and fortified Drepamun. In 257 

u 3 
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he commanded the Carthaginian fleet on the N. 
coast of Sicily, and fought a naval action with the 
Roman consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the follow- 
ing year (256), he and Hanno commanded the 
great Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated by 
the 2 consuls M. Atilius Regulus and L. Manlius 
Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the S. coast of Sicily. He 
was affcei wards one of the commanders of the land 
forces in Afuca opposed to Regulus. — 6. Sur* 
named Barca, an epithet supposed to be related 
to the Hebrew Baraka and to signify “ lightning.” 
It was merely a personal appellation, and is not to 
be regarded as a family name, though from the 
great distinction that he obtained, we often find 
the name of Barcme applied either to his family or 
his party in the state. He was appointed to the 
command of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in 
the 18th year of the 1st Punic War, 247. At 
this time the Romans were masters of the whole 
of Sicily, with the exception of Drepanum and 
Lilybaeum, both of which were blockaded by them 
on the land side. Hannlcar established himself 
with his whole army on a mountain named Hercte 
(Monte Pellegrino ) , in the midst of the enemy’s 
country, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Panormus, one of their most important cities. 
Here he succeeded m maintaining his ground, 
to the astonishment alike of friends and foes, 
for nearly 3 years. In 244 he abruptly quitted 
Hereto, and took up a still stronger position on Mt. 
Eryx, after seizing the town of that name. Here 
he also maintained himself in spite of all the efforts 
of the Romans to dislodge him. After the great 
naval defeat of the Carthaginians by Lutatius Ca- 
tulus (241), Hannlcar, who was still at Eryx, was 
entrusted by the Carthaginian government with 
the conclusion of the peace with the Romans — 
On his return home, he had to carry on war m 
Africa with the Carthaginian mercenaiies, whom 
he succeeded m subduing after an arduous struggle 
of 3 years (240 — 238). Hannlcar now formed 
the project of establishing m Spain a new empire, 
which should not only be a source of strength 
and wealth to Carthago, but should be the 
point from whence he might at a subsequent pe* 
riod renew hostilities against Rome. lie ciossed 
over into Spam soon after the tcimination of the 
war with the mercenaries ; but we know nothing 
of his operations in the country, save that he ob- 
tained possession of a considerable portion of Spam, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by negotiation. 
After remaining in Spam nearly 9 years, he fell in 
battle (229) against the Vet tones. Ho was suc- 
ceeded m the command by bis son-in-law Hns- 
drubal. He left 3 sons, the celebrated Hannibal, 
Hasdrabal, and Mago. — 7. Son of Gisco, Car- 
thaginian governor of Melite (Malta), which sur- 
rendered to the Romans, 218.— 8. Son of Bomilcar, 
one of the generals in Spam, 215, with Has- 
drubal and Mago, the 2 sons of Barca. The 
3 generals were defeated by the 2 Scipios, while 
besieging Illiturgi. — 9. A Carthaginian, who ex- 
cited a general revolt of the Gauls m Upper Italy, 
about 200, and took the Roman colony of Placen- 
tia. On the defeat of the Gauls by the consul 
Cethegus m 1 97, he was taken prisoner. 

Hannibal (’A pvl€as). The name signifies “ the 
grace or favour of Baal ; ” the final syllable bed , of 
filch common occurrence m Punic names, always 
having reference to this tutelary deity of the 
Phoenicians. — 1. Son of Gisco, and grandson of 
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| Hamilcar [No. 1]. In 409 he was sent to Sicily, 
at the head of a Carthaginian army to assist the 
Segestans against the Selinuntines. He took Se- 
linus, and subsequently Himera also. In 406 he 
again commanded a Carthaginian army in Sicily 
along with Himilco, but died of a pestilence while 
besieging Agngentum. — 2. Son of Gisco, was 
the Carthaginian commander at Agrigentum, when 
it was besieged by the Romans, 262. After stand- 
ing a siege of 7 months, he broke through the 
enemy’s lines, leaving the town to its fate. After 
this he carried on the contest by sea, and for the 
next year or two ravaged the coast of Italy, but in 
260 he was defeated by the consul Duilius. In 
259 ho was sent to the defence of Sardinia. Here 
he was again unfortunate, and was seized by his 
own mutinous troops, and put to death. — 3. Son 
of Hamilcar (perhaps Hamilcar, No. 5), succeeded 
in carrying succours of men and provisions to Lily- 
baenm, when it was besieged by the Romans, 250. 
— 4 A general in the war of the Carthaginians 
against the mercenaries (240 — 238), was taken 
prisoner by the insurgents, and crucified. — 5. Son 
of Hamilcar Barca, and one of the most illustrious 
generals of antiquity, was born B. c. 247. He was 
only 9 years old when his father took him with 
him into Spain, and it was on this occasion that 
Hamilcar made him swear upon the altar eternal 
hostility to Rome. Child as he then was, Hannibal 
never forgot his vow, and his whole life was one 
continual struggle against the power and domination 
of Rome He was early trained in arms under the 
eye of his father, and was present with him in the 
battle m which Hamilcar perished (229). Though 
only 1 8 years old at this time, he had already dis- 
played so much courage and capacity for war, that 
he was entiusted by Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and 
successor of Hamilcar) with the chief command of 
most of the military enterprises planned by that 
general. He secured to himself the devoted at- 
tachment of the army under Ins qommand ; and, 
accordingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (221 ), 
the soldiers unanimously proclaimed their youthful 
leader commandei-m-chief, which the government 
at Carthage forthwith ratified. Hannibal was at 
this time in the 26th year of his age. There can 
be no doubt that he already looked forward to the 
invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of his 
ambition ; but it was necebsary for him first to 
complete the work which had been so ably begun 
by his 2 piedecessors, and to establish the Cartha- 
ginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. In 
2 campaigns he subdued all the country S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town of 
Saguntum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded to 
lay siege to Saguntum, which he took after a des- 
perate resistance, which lasted nearly 8 months. 
Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefore 
not included under the protection of the treaty 
which had been made between Hasdrubal and the 
Romans ; but as it had concluded an alliance with 
the Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a 
violation of the treaty between the 2 nations. On 
the fall of Saguntum, the Romans demanded the 
surrender of Hannibal, and when this demand was 
refused, war was declared, and thus began the long 
and arduous struggle called the 2nd Punic War. 
In the spring of 218 Hannibal quitted his winter- 
quarters at New Carthage and commenced his 
march for Italy. He crossed the Pyrenees, and 
marched along the S. coast of Gaul The Romans 
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sent the consul P. Scipio to oppose him in Gaul ; 
but when Scipio arrived in Gaul, he found that 
Hannibal had already reached the Rhone, and that 
it was impossible to overtake him. After Hannibal 
had crossed the Rhone, he continued his march up 
the left bank of the river as far as its confluence with 
the Isere. Here he struck away to the right and 
commenced his passage across the Alps. He pro- 
bably crossed the Alps by the pass of the Little 
St. Bernard, called m antiquity the Graian Alps. 
His army suffered much from the attacks of the 
Gaulish mountaineers, and from the natural diffi- 
culties of the road, which were enhanced by the 
lateness of the season (the beginning of October, 
at which time the snows have already commenced 
in the high Alps). So heavy were his losses, that 
when he at length emerged from the valley of 
Aosta into the plains of the Po, he had with him 
no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 horse. During 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps, P. Scipio had sent 
on his own army into Spam, under the command of 
his brother Cneius, and had himself rctuincd to 
Italy. He forthwith hastened into Cisalpine Gaul, 
took the command of the praetor’s army, which he 
found there, and led it against Hannibal. In the 
first action, which took place near the Ticmus, the 
cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies 
were alone engaged ; the Romans were completely 
routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded Scipio 
then crossed the Po and withdrew to the hills on the 
left bank of the Trebia, where he was soon after 
joined by the other consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
Here a second and more decisive battle was fought. 
The Romans were completely defeated, with heavy 
loss, and the remains of their army took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. This battle was 
fought towards the end of 218. Hanmbal was now 
joined by all the Gaulish tribes, and he was able 
to take up his winter-quarters in security. Early 
in 217 he descended by the valley of the Macra 
into the marshes on the banks of the Arno. In 
struggling through these marshes great numbers of 
his horses and beasts of burthen perished, and he 
himself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attack 
of ophthalmia. The consul Flaminms hastened to 
meet him, and a battle was fought on the lake 
Trasimenus, in which the Roman army was de- 
stroyed, thousands fell by the sword, among whom 
was the consul himself; thousands morepenshed in 
the lake, and no less than 1 5,000 prisoners fell into 
the hands of Hannibal. Hannibal now marched 
through the Apennines into Pitcnum, and thence 
into Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a fresh army, 
and placed it under the command of the dictator 
Fabius Maximus, who had prudently avoided a 
general action, and only attempted to harass and 
annoy the Carthaginian army. Meanwhile the 
Romans had made great preparations for the cam- 
paign of the following year (216). The 2 new 
consuls, L. Aemilius Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, 
marched into Apulia, at the head of an army of 
little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains on the right 
bank of the Aufidus, just below the town of Cannae. 
The Roman army was again annihilated : between 
40 and 50 thousand men are said to have fallen in 
the field, among whom was the consul Aemilius 
Paulus, both the consuls of the preceding year, 
above 80 senators, and a multitude of the wealthy 
knights who composed the Roman cavalry. The 
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other consul, Varro, escaped with a few horsemen 
to Venusia, and a small band of resolute men forced 
their way from the Roman camp to Canusium ; all 
the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. 
This victory was followed by the revolt from Rome 
of most of the nations m the S. of Italy. Hannibal 
established his army in winter-quarters in Capua, 
which had espoused his side. Capua was celebrated 
for its wealth and luxury, and the enervating effect 
which these produced upon the army of Hannibal 
became a favourite theme of rhetorical exaggeration 
m later ages The futility of such declamations is 
sufficiently shown by the simple fact that the su- 
periority of that army m the field remained as 
decided as ever. Still it may he truly said that the 
wmter spent at Capua, 216 — 215, was m great 
measure the turning point of Hannibal’s fortune, 
and from this time the war assumed an altered 
character. The experiment of what he could effect 
with his single army had now been fully tried, and, 
notwithstanding all Jus victories, it had decidedly 
failed ; for Romo was still unsubdued, and still 
provided with the means of maintaining a protracted 
contest. From this time the Romans in great 
measure changed their plan of operations, and, in- 
stead of opposing to Hannibal one great army m 
the field, they hemmed m his movements on all 
sides, and kept up an army in every province of 
Italy, to thwart the operations of his lieutenants, 
and check the lising disposition to levolt. It is 
impossible here to follow the complicated movements 
of the subsequent campaigns, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy m all directions. 
In 215 Ilanmbal entered into negotiations with 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and Hieronymus of 
Syracuse, and thus sowed the seeds of 2 fresh wars. 
From 214 to 212 the Romans were busily engaged 
with the siege of Syracuse, which was at length 
taken by Marcellus in the latter of these years. 
In 212 Hannibal obtained possession of Tarentum; 
but in the following year he lost the important city 
of Capua, which was recovered by the Romans 
after a long siege. In 209 the Romans also reco- 
vered Tarentum. Hannibal’s forces gradually be- 
came more and more weakened; and his only object 
now was to maintain his ground m the S. until his 
hi other Hasdrubal should appear m the N. of Italy, 
an event to which he had long looked forward with 
anxious expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at length 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy ; but 
he w as defeated and slam on the Metaunis. [Has- 
drubal, No. 3.] The defeat and death of Has- 
drubal was decisive of the fate of the war in Italy. 
From this time Hannibal abandoned all thoughts 
of offensive operations, and collected together his 
forces within the peninsula of Bruttium. In the 
fastne«ses of that wild and mountainous region he 
maintained his ground for nearly 4 years (207 — 
203). He crossed over to Africa towards the end 
of 203 in order to oppose P. Scipio. In the follow- 
ing year (202) the decisive battle was fought near 
Zama. Hannibal w r as completely defeated with 
great loss. All hopes of resistance were now at an 
end, and he was one of the first to urge the neces- 
sity of an immediate peace. The treaty between 
Rome and Carthage was not finally concluded until 
the next year (201). By this treaty Hannibal saw 
the object of his whole life frustrated, and Carthage 
effectually humbled before her imperious rival. But 
his enmity to Rome was unabated ; and though 
now more than 45 years old, he set himself to work 
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to prepare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced the most beneficial 
reforms into the state, and restored the ruined 
finances; but having provoked the enmity of a pow- 
erful party at Carthage, they denounced him to the 
Romans as urging on Antiochus III. king of Syria, 
to take up arms against Rome Hannibal was 
obliged to flee from Carthage, and took refuge at 
the court of Antiochus, who was at this time 
(193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal in 
vain urged the necessity of carrying the war at 
once into Italy, instead of awaiting the Romans in 
Greece. On the defeat of Antiochus (190), the 
surrender of Hannibal was one of the conditions of 
the peace granted to the king. Hannibal, however, 
foresaw his danger^ and took refuge at the court of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia. Here he found for some 
years a secure asylum ; but the Romans could not 
be at ease so long as he lived ; and T. Qumtius 
Flamininus was at length despatched to the court 
of Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Rithyman king was unable to resist ; and 
Hannibal, perceiving that flight was impossible, 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of his 
enemies, about the year 183. OfHannibal’s abilities 
as a general it is unnecessary to speak . all the great 
masters of the art of war, from Scipio to the em- 
peror Napoleon, have concurred m their homage to 
his genius. But m comparing Hannibal with any 
other of the great leaders of antiquity, we must 
ever hear m mind the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. Feebly and grudgingly sup- 
ported by the government at home, he stood alone, 
at the head of an army composed of mercenaries of 
many nations. Y et not only did he retain the at- 
tachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he 
trained up army after army ; and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps had 
dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new 
levies were still as invincible as their predecessors. 

Hanniballianus. I. Son of Constantins Chlorus 
and his second wife Theodora, and half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. He was put to death m 
337 on the death of Constantine — 2. Son of the 
elder, brother of the younger Delmatius, was also 
put to death on the death of Constantine. 

Hannib&lis Castra. [Castra, No. 2 ] 

Haxmo ("Avv<ov\ one of the most common names 
at Carthage. Only the most important persons of 
the name can be mentioned. — 1. One of the Car- 
thaginian generals who fought against Agathocles 
in Africa, n.c. 310. — 2. Commander of the Car- 
thaginian gainson at Messana, at the beginning of 
the 1st Punic war, 264. In consequence of his 
surrendering the citadel of this city to the Romans, 
he was crucified on Ins return home. — 3. Son of 
Mannibal, was sent to Sicily by the Carthaginians 
with a large force immediately after the capture of 
Messana, 364, where he carried on the war against 
the Roman consul Ap. Claudius. In 262 he again 
commanded in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentuin, where Hannibal was kept besieged by the 
Romans. [Hannibal, No. 2.] In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet, along with Hamilcar, 
at the great battle of Ecnomus.— 4. Commander of 
the Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated by 
Lutatius Catulus off the Aegates, 241, On his 
return home, he was crucified. — 5. Surnamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes in Africa. We 
do not, however, know against what nations of 
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Africa his arms were directed, nor what was the 
occasion of the war. He was one of the commanders 
in the war against the mercenaries in Africa after 
the end of the 1st Punic war (240—238). From 
this time forward he appears to have taken no active 
part in any of the foreign wars or enterprises of 
Carthage. But his influence in her councils at 
home was great; he was the leader of the aristocratic 
party, and, as such, the chief adversary of Hamilcar 
Barca and his family. On all occasions, from the 
landing of Barca m Spain till the return of Hanni- 
bal from Italy, a period of above 35 years, Hanno 
is represented as thwarting the measures of that 
able and powerful family, and taking the lead in 
opposition to the war with Rome, the great object 
to which all their efforts were directed. He sur- 
vived the battle of Zama, 202 —6. A Carthaginian 
officer left in Spam by Hannibal when that general 
crossed the Pyrenees, 218. He was shortly after- 
wards defeated by Cn. Scipio, and taken prisoner. 
—7. Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distinguished 
of Hannibal’s officers. He commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quently mentioned during the succeeding years of 
the war In 203 he took the command of the 
Carthaginian forces m Africa, which he held till 
the arrival of Hannibal.— 8. A Carthaginian general, 
who carried on the war m Sicily after the fall of 
Syracuse, 211. He left Sicily m the following year, 
when Agrigentum was betrayed to the Romans. 
— 9. The last commander of the Carthaginian gar- 
rison at Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212 — 211 ).— 10. A Carthaginian navigator, under 
whose name we possess a Periplus (ircplvAovs), 
which was originally written in the Punic language, 
and afterwards translated into Greek. The author 
had held the office of suffetes, or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage, and he is said by Pliny to have un- 
dertaken the voyage when Carthage was in a most 
flourishing condition. Hence it has been conjectured 
that he was the same as the Hanno, the father or 
son of Hamilcar, who was killed at Himera, B. a 
480; but this is quite uncertain. In the Periplus 
itself Hanno says that he was sent out by his 
countrymen to undertake a voyage beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to found Libyphoenician 
towns, and that he sailed with a body of colonists 
to the number of 30,000. On his return from his 
voyage, he dedicated an account of it, inscribed on 
a tablet, in the temple of Cronos. It is therefore 
presumed that our periplus is a Greek version of 
the contents of that Punic tablet. Edited by Fal- 
coner, Lond. 1797, with an English translation. 

Harma (ri> u A ppa : 'Apparevs). 1 . A small 
place m Boeotia near Tanagra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or chariot of Adrastus, 
which broke down here, or from the chariot of 
Amphiaraus, who was here swallowed up by the 
earth along with his chariot. — 2. A small place 
in Attica, near Phyle. 

Harm&tfls ('A pjuarovs), a city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, on the N. 
side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 

Harmodlus and AriBtogiton ('A pfidtiios, *Api- 
(rroytlrwy), Athenians, of the blood of the Gb- 
PHYRAEi, were the murderers of Hipparchus, 
brother of the tyrant Hippias, in b. c. 514. Ari- 
stogiton was strongly attached to the young and 
beautiful Harmodms, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth. Hipparchus endeavoured to 
withdraw the youth's love to himself, and, failing 
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in this, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should be sum- 
moned to bear one of the sacred baskets m some 
religious procession, and when she presented her- 
self for the purpose, he caused her to be dismissed 
and declared unworthy of the honour. This fresh 
insult determined the 2 friends to slay both Hip- 
parchus and his brother Hippias as well. They 
communicated their plot to a few friends ; and se- 
lected for their enterprise the day of the festival of 
the great Panathenaea, the only day on which they 
could appear m arms without exciting suspicion. 
When the appointed time arrived, the 2 chief con- 
spirators observed one of their accomplices in con- 
versation with Hippias. Believing, therefore, that 
they were betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Har- 
modius was immediately cut down by the guards. 
AriBtogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards 
taken, and was put to the torture ; but he died 
without revealing any of the names of the conspi- 
rators. Four years after this Hippias was expelled, 
and thenceforth Harmodius and Aristogiton ob- 
tained among the Athenians of all succeeding ge- 
nerations the character of patriots, deliverers, and 
martyrs, — names often abused indeed, but seldom 
more grossly than m the present case. Their deed 
of murderous vengeance formed a favourite subject 
of drinking songs. To be bom of their blood was 
esteemed among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public bur- 
dens. Their statues, made of bronze by Antenor, 
were set up m the Agora. When Xerxes took the 
city, he carried these statues away, and new ones, 
the work of Critias, were erected m 477. The 
original statues were afterwards sent back to Athens 
by Alexander the Great. 

Harmtinla ('A ppovla), daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, m Samothrace. 
When Athena assigned to Cadmus the government 
of Thebes, Zeus gave him Harmoma for his wife, 
and all the gods of Olympus were present at the 
marriage. Oil the wedding-day Cadmus received 
a present of a necklace, which afterwards became 
fetal to all who possessed it. Harmoma accom- 
panied Cadmus when he was obliged to quit 
Thebes, and shared his fate. [Cadmus ] Poly- 
nices, who inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to 
Eriphyle, that she might persuade her husband, 
Amphiaraus, to undertake the expedition against 
Thebes. Through Alcmaeon, the son of Eriphyle, 
the necklace came into the hands of Arsmoe, next 
into those of the sons of Phegeus, Pronous and 
Agenor, and lastly into those of the sons of Alc- 
maeon, Amphoterus and Acaman, who dedicated 
it in the temple of Athena Pronoea at Delphi. 

Harp&gia, or -ium ('Apirayua, or -dyiov), a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzicus and Pi lapus, 
the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, according to 
some legends. 

Harp&g’US ("Aprrcryos). X. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Cyrus. 
He became .one of the generals of Cyrus, and con- 
quered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. — 2. A 
Persian general, under Darius I., took Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harp hlus {" ApiraAos). 1. A Macedonian of 
noble birth, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. After the 
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conquest of Darius, be was left by Alexander in 
charge of the royal treasury, and with the admi- 
nistration of the wealthy satrapy of Babylon. Here, 
during Alexander's absence in India, he gave him* 
self up to the most extravagant luxury and profu- 
sion, and squandered the treasures entrusted to him. 
When he heard that Alexander, contrary to his 
expectations, was returning from India, he fled 
from Babylon with about 5000 talents and a body 
of 6000 mercenaries, and crossed over to Greece^ 
b. c. 324. He took refuge at Athens, where he 
employed his treasures to gain over the orators, 
and induce the people to support him against Alex- 
ander and his vicegerent. Antipater. Among those 
whom he thus corrupted are said to have been De- 
mades, Chancles, the son-in-law of Phocion, and 
even Demosthenes himself. [Demosthenes.] But 
he failed m his general object, for Antipater, hav- 
ing demanded his surrender from the Athenians, 
it was resolved to place him m confinement until 
the Macedonians should send for him. He suc- 
ceeded m making his escape from prison, and fled 
to Crete, where he was assassinated Boon after his 
amval, by Thimbron, one of his own officers. — 2. 
A Greek astronomer, introduced some improve- 
ments into the cycle of Cieostratus. Harpalus 
lived before Meton. 

HarpSlyce ('ApTraAu/o?). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace. As she lost her mother 
in infancy, she was brought up by her father 
with the milk of cows and mares, and was trained 
m all manly exercises. After the death of her 
father, she lived m the forests as a robber, being so 
swift in running that horses were unable to over- 
take her. At length she was caught m a snare by 
shepherds, who killed her —2. Daughter of Cly- 
menus and Epicaste, was seduced by her own fa- 
ther. To revenge herself she slew her younger 
brother, and served him up as food before her father. 
The gods changed her into a bird. 

Harp&sa ("Apnacra : Arenas ), a city of Caria, on 
the river Harpasus. 

Harp&sus Apnao-os). 1 ( Arpa-Su ), a river of 
Caria, flowing N. into the Maeander, into which it 
falls opposite to Nysa. — 2 (Harpa-Su), a river of 
Armenia Major, flowing S. mto the Araxes. Xe- 
nophon, who crossed it with the 10,000 Greeks, 
states its width as 4 plethra (about 400 feet). 

Harplna or Harpinna {‘'Apmva, "A pirtyya), a 
town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to have 
been called after a daughter of Asopus. 

Harpocr&tlon, Valerius, a Greek grammarian 
of Alexandria, of uncertain date, the author of 
an extant dictionary to the works of the 10 Attic 
orators, entitled Tlepl r&y Ae£eu>y ray 84 ko. fard- 
pwv, or A ej-i/cby r toy 8eica prfrdpuy. It contains not 
only explanations of legal and political terms, but 
also accounts of persons and things mentioned in the 
Attic orators, and is a work of great value. The 
best editions are the one published at Leipzig, 
1024, and the one byBekker, Berlin, 1833. 

Harpyiae (‘'Apwviai), the Harpies , that is, the 
Robbers or Spoilers , are m Homer nothing but per- 
sonified storm winds, who are said to carry off any 
one who had suddenly disappeared from the earth. 
Thus they carried off the daughters of king Pan- 
dareus, and gave them as servants to the Erinnyes. 
— Hesiod describes them as daughters of Thaumas 
by the Oceanid Electra, fair-locked and winged 
maidens, who surpassed winds and birds in the ra- 
pidity of their flight But even in Aeschylus they 
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appear aa ugly creatures with wings ; and later 
writers represent them as most disgusting monsters, 
being birds with the heads of maidens, with long 
claws and with faces pale with hunger. They were 
sent by the Gods to torment the blind Phineus, 
and whenever a meal was placed before him, they 
darted down from the air and carried it off ; later 
writers add, that they either devoured the food 
themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. Phi- 
neus was delivered from them by Zetes and Calais, 
sons of Boreas, and 2 of the Argonauts. [See p. 
76, a.] Hesiod mentions 2 Harpies, Ocypete and 
Aello : later writers 3 ; but their names are not 
the same m all accounts. Besides the 2 already 
mentioned, we find Acllopos, Nicothoe, Ocythoe, 
Ocypode, Celaeno, Acholoe. Virgil places them 
m the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian sea 
(Am. lii 210), where they took up their abode 
after they had been driven away from Phineus.- — 
In the famous Harpy monument recently brought 
from Lycia to this country, the Harpies are repre- 
sented m the act of carrying off the daughters of 
Pan dare us. 

Har&des, a people m the army of Ariovistus 
(b. c. 58), supposed to be the same as the Charu- 
des mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed by him m 
the Chersonesus Cimbnca. 

Hasdrubal (’AcrSpovSas), a Carthaginian name, 
probably signifies one whose help is Baal. 1. 
Son of Hanno, a Carthaginian general m the 
1st Punic war. He was one of the 2 generals 
defeated by Regulus b c. 256. In 254 he 
was sent into Sicily, with a large army, and re- 
mained m the island 4 years. In 250, he was to- 
tally defeated by Metcllus, and was put to death 
on his return to Carthage. — 2. A Carthaginian, 
son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on whose death m 
229, be succeeded to the command in Spam. He 
ably earned out the plans of his father-in-law for 
extending the Carthaginian dominions m Spam, and 
entrusted the conduct of most of his military entei- 
prises to the young Hannibal. He founded New 
Carthage, and concluded with the Romans the ce- 
lebrated treaty which fixed the Iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
dominions. He was assassinated by a slave, whose 
master he had put to death (221), and was suc- 
ceeded in the command by Hannibal. — 3. Son 
of Hamilcar Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When 
Hannibal set out for Italy (218), Hasdrubal was 
left in the command in Spain, and there fought for 
some years against the 2 Scipios. In 207 be 
crossed the Alps and marched into Italy, in ordei 
to assist Hannibal ; but he was defeated on 
the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero 
and M« Livius Sahnator, his army was destroyed, 
and he himself fell m the battle. His head was 
cut off and thrown into Hannibal’s camp. — 4. One 
of Hannibal’s chief officers, commanded the left 
wing of the Carthaginian army at the battle of 
Cannae (216). — d. Sumamed the Bald (Calvus), 
commander of the Carthaginian expedition to Sar- 
dinia in the 2nd Punic war, 215. He was de- 
feated by the Roman praetor, T. Manlius, taken 
prisoner, and earned to Rome. — 6. Son of Gisco, 
one of the Carthaginian generals in Spain dunng 
the 2nd Punic war. He fought in Spam from 214 
to 206. After he and Mago had been defeated by 
Scipio in the latter of these years, he crossed over 
to .Africa, where he succeeded in obtaining the 
a l li a n ce of Syphax by giving him his daughter So- 
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phomsba in marriage. In conjunction with Syphax, 
Hasdrubal earned on war against Masmissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
m 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, but he 
still continued in arms against the Romans. On 
the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sentence was 
reversed ; but the popular feeling against him had 
not subsided, and m order to escape death from his 
enemies, he put an end to his life by poison. — 
7. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa 
in 203, must be distinguished from the preceding. 
— 8. Surnamed the Kid (Haedus\ one of the 
leaders of the party at Carthage favourable to peace 
towaids the end of the 2nd Punic war. — 9. Ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians in the 3rd Punic war. 
When the city was taken, he surrendered to Scipio, 
who spared his life. After adorning Scipio’s 
triumph, he 6pent the rest of his life in Italy. 

Ha terms, Q., a senator and rhetorician in the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a. d. 26, in 
the 89th year of his age. 

Hebe C HSr J), called Juventas by the Romans, 
the goddess of youth, was a daughter of Zeus and 
Hera. She waited upon the gods, and filled their 
cups with nectar, before Ganymedes obtained this 
office ; and she is further represented as assisting 
her mother Hera in putting the horses to her cha- 
riot, and m bathing and dressing her brother Ares. 
She married Hercules after he was received among 
the gods, and bore to him 2 sons, Alexiares and 
Anticetus. Later traditions represent her as a 
divinity who had it m her power to make aged 
persons young again. At Rome there were several 
temples of Juventas. She is even said to have had 
a chapel on the Capitol before the temple of Jupiter 
was built theie. 

Hebromagus. [Eburomagcjs.J 

Hebron ('EGptvv, Xe^pcov *E Spdjvios: El-Khuhl ), 
a city m the S. of Judaea, as old as the times of the 
patriarchs, and the first capital of the kingdom of 
David, who reigned there 7£ years, as kmg of 
Judah only. 

Hebrus (*E 6pos : Maritza ), the principal river 
in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Scomius and 
Rhodope, flows first S.E. and then S.W., becomes 
navigable for smaller vessels at Philippopolis, and 
for larger ones at Hadnanopohs, and falls into the 
Aegean sea near Aenos, after forming by another 
branch an estuary called Stentoris Lacus. — The 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its 
banks Orpheus was tom to pieces by the Thracian 
women ; and it is frequently mentioned in con- 
nexion with the worship of Dionysus. 

Hecaerge ('Eieaepyri). I, Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens, who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of Artemis 
in Delos. — 2. A surname of Artemis, signifying 
the goddess who hits at a distance. 

Hec&le (‘E Kd\rj\ a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus, when he had gone out 
for the purpose of killing the Marathoman bulb 
She vowed to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for the safe 
return of the hero; but as she died before his 
return, Theseus ordained that the inhabitants of 
the Attic tetrapolis should offer a sacrifice to her 
and Zeus Hecalus, or Hecaleius. 

Hecataeus ('E Karcuos), 1, Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished Greek histo- 
rians and geographers. He was the sou of Hege- 
sander, and belonged to a very ancient and illus- 
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trious family. We have only a few particulars of his 
life. In b. c. 500 he endeavoured to dissuade his 
countrymen from revolting from the Persians ; and 
when this advice was disregarded, he gave them 
some sensible counsel respecting the conduct of the 
war, which was also neglected. Previous to this, 
Hecataeus had visited Egypt and many other 
countries. He survived the Persian wars, and ap- 
pears to have died about 476. He wrote 2 works: 

— I. n eplotios y 7)5, or Ttsprfiyricris, divided into 2 
parts, one of which contained a description of Eu- 
rope, and the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. 
Both parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their respective 
names, such as Hellespontus, &c. — 2. TtvtaKoy'uu 
or *J (Tropica, m 4 books, contained an account of 
the poetical fables and traditions of the Greeks. 
His work on geography was the more important, 
as it embodied the results of his numerous travels. 
He also corrected and improved the map of the 
earth drawn up by Anaximander. Herodotus 
knew the works of Hecataeus well, and frequently 
controverts his opinions. Hecataeus wrote m the 
Ionic dialect m a pure and simple style. The frag- 
ments of his works are collected by Klausen, Heca- 
taei Milesii Fragmenta , Berlin, 1831, and by C 
and Th. Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. Paris, 1841. 

— 2. Of Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, ap- 
pears to have accompanied the former on his Asiatic 
expedition. He was a pupil of the Sceptic Pyrrho, 
and is himself called a philosopher, critic, and 
grammarian. In the reign of the first Ptolemy he 
travelled up the Nile as far as Thebes. He was 
the author of several works, of which the most 
important were: — 1. A History of Egvpt. — 2. 
A work on the Hyperboreans. — 3. A History of 
the Jews, frequently referred to by Josephus and 
other ancient writers. This work was declared 
spurious by Ongen * modern critics are di\ ided in 
their opinions. 

Hecati ('Ekc£tt)) a mysterious divinity, com- 
monly represented as a daughter of Persaeus or 
Perses and Asteria, and hence called Perseis. She 
is also described as a daughter of Zeus and Deme- 
ter, or of Zeus and Pheraea or Hera, or of Leto or 
Tartarus. Homer does not mention her. According 
to the most genuine traditions, she appears to have 
been an ancient Thracian divinity, and a Titan, who 
ruled m heaven, on the earth, and m the sea, bestow- 
ing on mortals wealth, victory, wisdom, good luck 
to sailors and hunters, and prosperity to youth and 
to the flocks of cattle. She was the only one 
among the Titans who retained this power under j 
the rule of Zeus, and she was honoured by all the j 
immortal gods. The extensive power possessed by 
Hecate was probably the reason that she was sub- 
sequently identified with several other divinities, 
and at length became a mystic goddess, to whom 
mysteries were celebrated m Samothrace and in 
Aegina. In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, she 
is represented as taking an active part m the search 
after Proserpina, and when the latter was found as 
remaining with her as her attendant and com- 
panion. [See p. 212, a.] She thus became a 
deity of the lower world, and is described m this 
capacity as a mighty and formidable divinity. In 
consequence of her being identified with other di- 
vinities, she is said to have been Selene or Luna 
in heaven, Artemis or Diana in earth, and Perse- 
phone or Proserpina in the lower world. Being 
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thus as it were a 3-fold goddess, she is described 
with 3 bodies or 3 heads, the one of a horse, the 
2nd of a dog, and the 3rd of a lion. Hence her 
epithets Tergeminus , Tnformu^ Triceps, &c. From 
her being an infernal divinity, she came to be re- 
garded as a spectral being, who sent at night all 
kinds of demons and terrible phantoms from the 
lower world, who taught sorcery and witchcraft, and 
dwelt at places where 2 roads crossed, on tombs, and 
near the blood of murdered persons. She herself wan- 
dered about with the souls of the dead, and her ap- 
proach was announced by the whining and howling 
of dogs. — At Athens there were very many small 
statues or symbolical representations of Hecate (tied- 
Toia), placed before or in houses, and on spots where 
2 roads crossed : it would seem that people consulted 
such Hecataea as oracles. At the close of every 
month dishes with food were set out for her and other 
averters of evil at the points where 2 roads crossed ; 
and this food was consumed by poor people. The 
sacrifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black female lambs. 

Hecatomnus (EicarSixvm), king or dynast of 
Cana, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 3 
sons, Maussolus, Idneus, and Pixodarus, all of 
whom, in their turn, succeeded him in the sove- 
reignty ; and 2 daughters, Artemisia and Ada. 

Hecatompylos (‘ExarcfyarvAor, i e. having 100 
gates). 1. An epithet of Thebes m Egypt f Thebab]. 
—2. A city m the middle of Parthia, 1260 stadia or 
133 Roman miles from the Caspiae Pylae; enlarged 
by Seleucus ; and afterwards used by the Parthian 
kings as a royal residence. 

H£c&ton ('E kAtw), a Stoic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Rhodes, studied under Panaetius, and wrote 
numerous works, all of which are lost. 

Hecatonnesi ( ( EKar6wr]ffoi : Mosko-nm ), a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeolis, on the S side of the mouth of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium. The name, 100 islands , was 
indefinite ; the real number was reckoned by some 
at 20, by others at 40. Strabo derives the name, 
not from eKarov, 100, but from "E/caros, a surname 
of Apollo. 

Hector ("E/crap), the chief hero of the Trojans 
m their war with the Greeks, was the eldest son of 
Priam and Hecuba, the husband of Andromache, 
and father of Seaman drius. He fought with the 
bravest of the Greeks, and at length slew Patro- 
clus, the friend of Achilles. The death of his 
friend roused Achilles to the fight. The other 
Trojans fled before him into the city. Hector alone 
remained without the walls, though his parents 
implored him to return ; but when he saw Achilles, 
his heart failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice 
did he race round the city, pursued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ 
spear. Achilles tied Hector’s body to his chariot, 
and thus dragged him into the camp of the Greeks ; 
but later traditions relate that he first dragged the 
body thrice around the walls of Ilium. At the 
command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered the body 
to the prayers of Priam, who buried it at Troy 
with great pomp. Hector is one of the noblest 
conceptions of the poet of the Tliad. He is the great 
bulwai k of Troy, and even Achilles trembles when 
he approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fall of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic 
resistance, preferring death to slavery and disgrace. 
Besides these virtues of a warrior, he is distin- 
guished also by those of a man : his heart is open 
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to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband, and a 
father. 

Hec&be. (*Ek<£§i)), daughter of Dymas in Phry- 
gia, or of Cisseus, king of Thrace. She was the 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Cassandra, and 
many other children. On the capture of Troy, she 
was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to the tragedy of Euripides, which bears 
her name, she was carried by the Greeks to Cher- 
aone8iis, and there saw her daughter Polyxena sacri- 
ficed. On the same day the waves of the sea washed 
on the coast the body of her last son Polydorus, who 
had been murdered by Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, to whose care he had been 
entrusted by Priam. Hecuba thereupon killed 
the children of Polymestor, and tore out the eyes 
of their father. Agamemnon pardoned her the 
crime, and Polymestor prophesied that she should 
be metamorphosed into a she-dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cynossema. It was 
added that the inhabitants of Thrace endeavoured 
to stone her, but that she was metamorphosed into 
a dog, and in this form howled through the country 
for a long time — According to other accounts she 
was given as a slave to Ulysses, and m despair 
leaped into the Hellespont ; or being anxious to 
die, she uttered such invectives against the Greeks, 
that the warriors put her to death, and called the 
place where she was buried Cynossema, with re- 
ference to her impudent invectives. 

Hedylus ( w H5uAos), son of Melicertus, was a 
native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigrammatic 
poet. 11 of his epigrams are in the Greek Antho- 
logy. He was a contemporary and rival of Calli- 
machus, and lived therefore about the middle of 
the 3rd century b c. 

Hedylius Mons ('HWAeiov), a range of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, W. of the Cephissus. 

HSgSmon of Thasos, a poet of the 

old comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for his 
parodies, of which kind of poetry he was the in- 
ventor. He was nicknamed $a/oJ, on account of 
his fondness for that kind of pulse. He lived m 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his parody 
of the Gtgantomachia was the piece to which the 
Athenians were listening, when the news was 
brought to them in the theatre of the destruction 
of the expedition to Sicily. 

Heg§m$ne (‘H? efiovrj), the leader or ruler, is 
the name of one of the Athenian Charites or Graces 
Hegemone was also a surname of Artemis at Sparta, 
and m Arcadia. 

Hegesianax (‘Hynaidvat), an historian of Alex- 
andria, is said to have been the real author of the 
work called Troica, which went under the name of 
Cepbalon, or Cephalion. He appears to be the same 
as the Hegesianax, who was sent by Antiochus 
the Great as one of his envoys to the Romans in 
B. c. 196 and 193. 

Hegeslas (Hyrjcrlas). 1. Of Magnesia, a rhe- 
torician and historian, lived about b.c. 290, and 
wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He was 
regarded by some as the founder of that degenerate 
style of composition which bore the name of the 
Asiatic. His own style was destitute of all vigour 
and dignity, and was marked chiefly by childish 
conceits and mmute prettmesses. «*■» 2. Of Salamis, 
supposed by some to have been the author of the 
Cyprian poem, which, on better authority, is ascribed 
to Staainus.— -8. A Cyrenaic philosopher, who lived j 
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at Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies, perhaps 
about b. c. 260. He wrote a work containing such 
gloomy descriptions of human misery, that it drove 
many persons to commit suicide; hence he was 
surnamed Peisitkanatos (ncuTiddvaro's). He was, 
m consequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy. 

Hegeslas (’Uyrjaias) and H&glas ('Ftyfas), 2 
Greek statuaries, whom many scholars identify with 
one another. They lived at the period immediately 
preceding that of Phidias. The chief work of He- 
gesias was the statues of Castor and Pollux, which 
are supposed to be the same as those which now 
stand on the stairs leading to the Capitol. 

Hegeslnus (*H yrjtrivovs), of Pergamum, the 
successor of Evander and the immediate predecessor 
of Carneades m the chair of the Academy, flourished 
about b.c. 185. 

Hegesippus ('Hyfatinros). 1 . An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to 
whose political party he belonged. The grammarians 
ascribe to him the oration on Halonesus, which has 
come down to us under the name of Demosthenes. 
— 2. A poet of the New Comedy, flourished about 
b c. 300. — 3. A Greek historian of Mecyberna, 
wrote an account of the peninsula of Pallene. 

Hegeslpyla ('Hyyo-nrvKr)), daughter of Olorus, 
king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades. 

Higlas. [Hegesias ] 

Helena (*EA€V*7), daughter of Zeus and Leda, 
and sister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). She 
was of surpassing beauty. In her youth she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pinthous to Attica. 
When Theseus was absent in Hades, Castor and 
Pollux undertook an expedition to Attica, to liberate 
their sister. Athens was taken, Helen delivered, 
and Aethra, the mother of Theseus, made prisoner, 
and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to some accounts she bore to Theseus a 
daughter Iphigenia. On her return home, she was 
sought m marriage by the noblest chiefs from all 
parts of Greece. She chose Menelaus for her hus- 
band, and became by him the mother of Hermione. 
She was subsequently seduced and carried off by 
Paris to Troy. [For details, see Paris and Me- 
nelaus.] The Greek chiefs who had been her 
suitors, resolved to revenge her abduction, and ac- 
cordingly sailed against Troy. Hence arose the 
celebrated Trojan war, which lasted 10 years. 
During the course of the war she is represented as 
showing great sympathy with the Greeks. After 
the death of Paris towards the end of the war, she 
married his brother Deiphobus On the capture of 
Troy, which she is said to have favoured, she be- 
trayed Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became recon- 
ciled to Menelaus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
Here she lived with him for some years m peace 
and happiness ; and here, according to Homer, Te- 
lemachus found her solemnising the marriage of 
her daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus. The 
accounts of Helen’s death differ. According to the 
prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were to conduct 
them to Elysium. Others relate that she and Me- 
nelaus weie buried at Therapne in Laconia, where 
their tomb was seen by Pausanias. Others again 
relate, that after the death of Menelaus she was 
driven out of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter 
and fled to Rhodes, where she was tied to a tree 
and strangled by Polyxo : the Rhodians expiated 
the crime by dedicating a temple to her under the 
name of Helena Dendritis, According to another 
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tradition she married Achilles in the island of Leuce, 
and bore him a son Euphorion. — The Egyptian 
priests told Herodotus that Helen never went to 
Troy, but that when Paris reached Egypt with 
Helen on his way to Troy, she was detained by 
Proteus, king of Egypt ; and that she was restored 
to Menelaus when he visited Egypt in search of 
her after the Trojan war, finding that she had never 
been at Troy. 

HS1&1&, Flavia JfLlia. 1. The mother of Con- 
stantine the Great When her husband Constantius 
was raised to the dignity of Caesar by Diocletian, 
a. D . 292, he was compelled to repudiate his wife, 
to make way for Theodora, the step-child of Maxi- 
mianus Iierculius. Subsequently, when her son 
succeeded to the purple, Helena was treated with 
marked distinction and received the title of Au- 
gusta. She died about 328. She was a Christian, 
and is said to have discovered at Jerusalem the 
sepulchre of our Lord, together with the wood ot 
the true cross. — 2. Daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married her cousin Julian the 
Apostate, 355, and died 360. 

Helena ('EAeVTj). 1. (Makromsi), a small and 
rocky island, between the S of Attica and Ceos, 
formerly called Cranae.— 2. The later name of 
Illiberris m Gaul. 

Hel&ms ("EAevos). 1. Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
was celebrated for his prophetic powers, and also 
fought against the Greeks in the Trojan war. In 
Homer we have no further paiticulars about II e- 
lenus ; but in later traditions he is said to have 
deserted his countrymen and lomed the Greeks 
There are likewise vanous accounts respecting his 
desertion of the Trojans. Accoiding to some he 
did it of Ins own accord ; accoiding to others, he 
was ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to 
obtain his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy. 
Others, again, lelate that, on the death of Paris, 
Helenus andDeiphobus contended for the possession 
of Helena, and that Helenus being conquered, fled 
to Mt. Ida, where he was taken prisoner by the 
Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell to the share 
of Pynhus. He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home by 
sea, and prevailed upon him to return by land to 
Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he received a 
portion of the country, and married Andromache, 
by whom he became the father of Cestunus. When 
Aeneas m his wanderings arrived m Epirus, he 
was hospitably received by Helenus, who also fore- 
told him the future events of his life. — 2. Son of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by Lanassa, daughter of 
Agathocles. He accompanied his father to Italy 
B. c. 280, and was with him when Pyrrhus perished 
at Argos, 272. He then fell into the hands of 
Antigonus Gonatas, who however sent him back in 
safety to Epirus. 

Heli&dae and HelIades(*HAi<£$ai and 'HAidSe?), 
the sons and daughters of Helios (the Sun). The 
name Heliades is given especially to Phatthusa , 
Lampetie and Phoebe , the daughters of Helios and 
the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of Phaeton. 
They bewailed the death of their brother Phaeton 
so bitterly on the banks of the Endanus, that the 
gods in compassion changed them into poplar-trees 
and their tears into amber. [See Eridanus.] 

Hellce ('EAboj), daughter of Lycaon, was beloved 
by Zeus, but Hera, out of j*ealousy, metamorphosed 
her into a she-bear, whereupon Zeus placed her 
among the stars, under the name of the Great Bear. 
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HSlIcS (‘EAfio? : *E\nc«Swos, ‘EAwccJs). 1. The 
ancient capital of Achaia, said to have been founded 
by Ion, possessed a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
which was regarded as the great sanctuary of the 
Achaean race. Helice was swallowed up by an 
earthquake together with Bura, b. c. 373. The 
earth sunk deep into the ground, and the place on 
which the cities stood was ever afterwards covered 
by the sea. — 2. An ancient town in Thessaly, 
which disappeared in early times. 

Helicon ('EAtKcfo'), son of Acesas, a celebrated 
artist. [Acesas.] 

Helicon (*EA ik&v : flehcon , Palaeo-Bum , Turk. 
Zaqora ), a celebrated range of mountains m Boeotia, 
between the lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf, 
was covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, and possessed many romantic lavines and 
lovely v allies. Helicon was sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses, the latter of whom arc hence called 
'EAik^wcu rrapQfVoi and *EA iicwvlalics vvp<pai by 
the Greek poets, and Hehconiades and Helicomde s 
by the Roman poets. Here sprung the celebrated 
fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. At the fountain of Hippocrene was a 
grove sacred to the Muses, which was adorned with 
some of the finest works of art. On the slopes and 
m the valleys of the mountains grew many medi- 
cinal plants, which may have given occasion to the 
worship of Apollo, as the healing god. 

Hellodorus ('HAi<S5<wpos). 1. An Athenian, sur- 
named Pci icqctcs (IJ^pirjyrjT-fjs^ probably lived 
about b c 1G4, and wrote a description of the 
works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. This work 
was one ot the authorities for Pliny’s account of 
the Greek aitists. — 2. A rhetoncian at Rome in 
the time ot Augustus, whom Horace mentions as 
the companion ot his journey to Brundisium (Sat. i. 
5. 2, 3 ) — 3 A Stoic philosopher at Rome, who 
became a delator m the reiqn ol Neio. (Juv Sat i. 
33.) — 4. A rhetorician, and private secretary to 
the emperor Hadnan.— 5. Of Emesa m Syria, in ed 
about the end ot the 4th century of our era, and 
was bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before he was 
made bishop, he wrote a romance in 10 books, en- 
titled A ethopica , because the scene of the beginning 
and the end of the story is laid m Aethiopia. This 
work has come down to us, and is far superior to the 
other Greek romances. It i elates the loves ot 
Thcagenes and Charitlea. Though deficient m 
those characteristics of modem fiction which appeal 
to the universal sympathies of our nature, the ro- 
mance of Ilehodorus is interesting on account of 
the rapid succession of strange and not altogether 
improbable adventures, the many and vanous 
characters introduced, and the beautiful scenes de- 
scribed, The language is simple and elegant. The 
best editions are by Mitscherlich in his Scrip* 
tores Oraect Eiotici , Aigentorat. 1798, and by 
Coraes, Paris, 1804. — 6. Of Larissa, the author of 
a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly taken 
from Euclid’s Optics : edited by Matani,Pistor.l 758. 

Heliogabalus. [Elagabaeus.] 

Heliopolis ('HXlovirbKis or 'HAiouttoAis, i. e. the 
City of the Sun). L (Heb. Baalath : Baalbek , Hu.), 
a celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of the 
worship of Baal, one ot whose symbols was the 
Sun, and whom the Greeks identified with Apollo, 
as well as with Zeus : hence the Greek name of the 
city. With the worship of Baal, here as elsewhere, 
was associated that of Astorte, whom the Greeks 
identified with Aphrodite. It was situated in the 
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middle of Coele-Syria, at the W. foot of Anti- 
Libanus, on a rising ground at the N. £. extremity 
of a large plain which reaches almost to the sea, 
and which is well watered by the river Leontes 
(Nakr-elrKasimiyeh), near whose sources Heliopolis 
was built : the sources of the Orontes also are not 
far N. of the city. The situation of Heliopolis 
necessarily made it a place of great commercial 
importance, as it was on the direct road from Egypt 
and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Europe; and hence, probably, the 
wealth of the city, to which its rums still bear 
witness. We know, however, very little of its 
history. It was made a Roman colony by the name 
of Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Heliopolitana, and 
colonised by veterans of the 5th and 8th legions, 
under Augustus. Antoninus Pms built the great 
temple of Jupiter (i. e. Baal), of which the rums 
still exist ; and there are medals which shew, m 
addition to other testimony, that it was favoured 
by several of the later emperors. All the existing 
ruins are of the Roman period, and most ot them 
probably of later date than the great temple just 
mentioned ; but it is impossible to determine their 
exact times. They consist of a large quadrangular 
court in front of the great temple, another hexagonal 
court outside of this, and, m front of all, a portico, 
or propylaea, approached by a flight of steps. 
Attached to one comer of the quadrangular court 
is a smaller, but more perfect, temple; and, at some 
distance from all these buildings, there is a circular 
edifice, of a unique and very interesting archi- 
tectural form. There is also a single Doric column 
on a rising ground, and traces of the city walls. — 
2. (0. T. On, or Bethshemesh: Mataneh , Ru N E 
of Cairo), a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, capital 
of the Nomos Heliopolites, stood on the E. side of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, a little below the apex 
of the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, and was, 
in the earliest period of which we have any record, 
a chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the Sun. 
Here also was established the worship of Mncvis, 
a sacred bull similar to Apis. The priests of 
Heliopolis were renowned for their learning It 
suffered much during the invasion of Cambyses ; 
and by the time of Strabo it was entirely ruined. 

HSLIos ( tf HAios or ’HeAios), called Sol by the 
Romans, the god of the sun He was the son of 
Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene and 
Eos. From his father, he is frequently called 
Hyperionldes, or Hyperion, the latter oi which is 
an abridged form of the patronymic, Hyperionion. 
In the Homeric hymn on Helios, he is called a son 
of Hyperion and Euryphaessa. Homer describes 
Helios as giving light both to gods and men : he rises 
in the E. from Oceanus, traverses the heaven, and 
descends m the evening into the darkness of the W. 
and Oceanus. Later poets have marv ellously embel- 
lished this simple notion. They tell of a most mag- 
nificent palace of Helios in the E., containing a 
throne occupied by the god, and surrounded by per- 
sonifications of the different di\ isions of time They 
also assign him a second palace in the W., and 
describe his horses as feeding upon herbs growing 
in the islands of the Blessed. The manner m 
which Helios during the night passes from the 
western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
either by Homer or Hesiod, but later poets make 
him sail in a golden boat, the work of Hephaestus, 
Tound one-half of the earth, and thus arrive in the 
& at the point from which he has to rise again. 
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Others represent him as making his nightly voyage 
while slumbering in a golden bed. The horseB 
and chariot with which Helios traverses the hea- 
vens are not mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but first occur m the Homeric hymn on Helios, and 
both are described minutely by later poets. — Helios 
is described as the god who sees and hears every 
thing, and was thus able to reveal to Hephaestus 
the faithlessness of Aphrodite, and to Demeter the 
abduction of her daughter. At a later time Helios 
became identified with Apollo, though the 2 gods 
were originally quite distinct; but the identification 
was never carried out completely, for no Greek 
poet ever made Apollo ride in the chariot of Helios 
through the heavens, and among the Romans we 
find this idea only alter the time of Virgil. The 
representations of Apollo with rays around his 
head, to characterise him as identical with the sun, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. — The 
island of Thnnacia (Sicily) was sacred to Helios, 
and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa and Lam- 
petia. Later traditions ascribe to him flocks also 
m the island of Erythla ; and it may be re- 
marked m general, that sacred flocks, especially of 
oxen, occur in most places where the worship of 
Helios was established. — His descendants are very 
numerous ; and the surnames and epithets given 
him by the poets are mostly descriptive of his 
character as the sun. Temples of Helios ( yAieia ) 
existed in Greece at a very early time; and in later 
times we find his worship established m various 
places, and especially in the island of Rhodes, 
where the famous colossus was a representation of 
the gnd. The sacrifices offered to him consisted 
of white rams, boars, bulls, goats, lambs, especially 
white horses, and honey. Among the animals sacred 
to him, the cock is especially mentioned. The Ro- 
man poets, when speaking of the god of the sun 
( Sol), usually adopt the notions of the Greeks. The 
worship of Sol was introduced at Rome, especially 
after the Romans had become acquainted with the 
East, though traces of the worship of the sun and 
moon occur at an early penod. 

Helisson ('EAirrow or 'EAurcrovs), a small town 
m Arcadia, on a river of the same name, which falls 
into the Alphgus 

Hell&nlcus (‘EAA avitcos). 1. Of Mytilene in 
Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek logographers, 
or early Greek historians, was m all probability bom 
about b. c. 496, and died 411. We have no par- 
ticulars ot his life, but we may presume that he visited 
many of the countries, of whose history he gaye an 
account He wrote a great number of genealogical, 
chronological and historical works, which are cited 
under the titles of Troica, Aeoltca , Persica , &c. One 
of his most popular works was entitled 'Upticu rrjs 
u Hpas it contained a chronological list of the 
priestesses of Hera at Argos, compiled from the 
records preserved m the temple of the goddess of 
this place. This work was one of the earliest attempts 
to regulate chronology, and was made use of by 
Thucydides, Timaeus and others. The fragments 
of Hellanicus are collected by Sturz, Hdlanici Lesbti 
Fragment a, Lips. 1 826 ; and by C. and Th. Miiller, 
Fragm. Histor. Graec. Pans, 1841. •— 2. A Greek 
grammarian, a disciple of Agathocles, and appa- 
rently a contemporary of Aristarchus, wrote on the 
Homeric poems. 

Hellas, Hellenes. [Grabcia.] 

Helle ( ff EAA^), daughter of Athamas and Ne- 
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phgle, and sister of Phrixus. When Phrixus was 
to 1)6 sacrificed [Phrixus], Nephele rescued her 
2 children, who rode away through the air upon 
the ram with the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes; 
but, between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle 
fell into the sea, which was thence called the sea 
of Helle ( Hellespontus ). Her tomb was shown near 
Pactya, on the Hellespont. 

HellSn ("EAA ijv), son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
or of Zeus and Dorippe, husband of Orseis, and 
father of Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. He was 
king of Phthia in Thessaly, and was succeeded 
by his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor of 
all the Hellenes, from his 2 sons Aeolus and Dorus 
were descended the Aeolians and Dorians ; and 
from his 2 grandsons Achaeus and Ion, the sons of 
Xuthus, the Achaeans and Iomans. 

Hellespontus (‘EAA Ji<nrovros: Straits of the 
Dardanelles , or of Gallipoli, Turk. StambulDenqhtz ), 
the long narrow strait connecting the Propontis 
(Sea cf Marmara ) with the Aegean Sea, and 
through which the waters of the Black Sea dis- 
charge themselves into the Mediterranean in a 
constant current. The length of the stiait is about 
50 miles, and the width vanes from 6 miles at the 
upper end to 2 at the lower, and in some places it 
is only 1 mile wide, or even less. The narrowest 
part is between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Abydus, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats 
[Xerxes] and where the legend related that 
Leander swam across to visit Hero. [Leander ] 
The name of the Hellespont (i. e. the Sea of Helle) 
was derived from the story of Helle’s being drowned 
in it [Helle]. The Hellespont was the boundary 
of Europe and Asia, dividing the Thracian Cher- 
sonese in the former from the Troad and the terri- 
tories of Abydus and Lampsacus m the latter. The 
district just mentioned, on the S. side of the Hel- 
lespont, was also called ‘EW^airoyros, its inha- 
bitants ‘EW^oirSynot, and the cities on its coast 
'EWTjarirdvTiai nt 6\eis. •— 2. Under the Roman 
empire, Hellespontus was the name of a proconsular 
province, composed of the Troad and the N. part of 
Mysia, and having Cyzicus for its capital. 

Hellomenum ('EAA ^uevov), a seaport town of 
the Acarnanians on the island Leucas. 

Hellopla. [Ellopia.] 

Heldrus or Helorum (r?*EA«pos : 'EA uplrrjs), 
a town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Syracuse, at 
the mouth of the river Helorus. There was a road 
from Helorus to Syracuse (65bs 'EA ooplyrj, Thuc. 
vi. 70, vn. 80) 

H5108 (rb *EAos : 'EAelos, 'EAedrrjs) 1. A 
town m Laconia, on the coast, in a marshy situa- 
tion, whence its name (€\os=marsh). The town 
was in rums in the time of Pausamas. It was 
commonly said that the Spartan slaves, called He- 
lotes (E7 Awt 6$), were originally the Achaean in- 
habitants of this town, who were reduced by the 
Dorian conquerors to slavery • but this account of 
the origin of the Helotes seems to have been merely 
an invention, in consequence of the similarity of 
their name to that of the town of Helos. (See Did 
of Antiq. art. Helotes.) — 2. A town or district of 
Elis on the Alpheus. 

HelvecSnae, a people in Germany, between the 
Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Rugii, and N. of 
the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus among the 
Ligii. 

HelvStSi, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M. Jurassus (Jura), the Lacus 
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Lemannus (Lake of Geneva), the Rhone, and the 
Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantmns (Lake of 
Constance). They were thus bounded by the Se~ 
quani on the W., by the Nantuates and Lepontn 
m Cisalpine Gaul on the S., by the Rhaeti on the 
E., and by the German nations on the N. beyond 
the Rhine. Their country, called Agcr Helve- 
tiorum (but never Helvetia ), thus corresponded to 
the W. part of Switzerland. Their chief town was 
Aventicum. They were divided into 4 pagi or 
cantons, of which the Pagus Ttgurtnus was the 
most celebrated. We only know the name of one 
of the 3 others, namely the Vtcus Verbigenus , or, 
more correctly, Urbtgenus. — The Helvetii are first 
mentioned in the war with the Cimbn. In b. c. 
107 the Tigurmi defeated and killed the Roman 
consul L. Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetu accompanied 
the Cimbn and Teutones m their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with 
the Cimbri ; and they returned home in safety, 
after the defeat of the Cimbri by Manus and Ca- 
tulus in 101, About 40 years afterwards, they 
resolved, upon the advice of Orgetonx, one of their 
chiefs, to migrate from their country with their 
wives and children, and seek a new home in the 
more fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 they endea- 
voured to carry their plan into execution, but they 
were defeated by Caesar, and driven back into 
their own territories. The Romans now planted 
colonies and built fortresses in their country (No- 
viodunum, Vmdomssa, Aventicum), and the Hel- 
vetu gradually adopted the customs and language 
of their conquerois. They were severely punished 
by the generals of Vitellius (a. d 70), whom they 
refused to recognise as emperor , and after that 
time they are rarely mentioned as a separate 
people. — The Helvetii were included in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, according to Strabo, but m Gallia 
Belgica, according to Pliny : most modern writers 
adopt Pliny’s statement. When Gaul was sub- 
divided into a greater number of provinces under 
the later emperors, the countrv of the Hehetu 
formed, with that of the Sequani and the Rauraei, 
the province of Maxima Sequanorum. 

Helvla, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 
Helvidius Priscus. [Priscus ] 

Helvli, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mt. Cebenna, which separated them from the 
Arverni, were for a long time subject to Massilia, 
but afterwaids belonged to the province of Gallia 
Narbonensis. Their country produced good wine. 

HeMus. 1. Blasio. [BlasioJ — 2. Cixma. 
[Cinna ] — 3. Mancia. [Mancia.]— 4. Pertl- 
nax. [Plrtinax ] 

Hemeresla ('Hjueprjata), the soothing goddess, 
a surname of Artemis, under which she nas wor- 
shipped at the fountain Lusi ( Aovaoi ), in A’cadia. 
Hem&roscoplon. [Dianium, No. 2.] 

Hemina, Cassius. [Cassius, No. 14 ] 

HSnSti ('Ei'eToi'), an ancient people m Paphla- 
gonia, dwelling on the river Parthenius, fought on 
the side of Priam against the Greeks, but had dis- 
appeared before the historical times. They were 
regarded by many ancient writers as the ancestors 
of the Veneti m Italy. [Venetl] 

HSnISchi (*H vloxoi), a people in Colchis, N. 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

Henna. [Enna.] 

Hephaestla (*H<paurr[a). 1, ('Htpaicrrievs), a 
town m the N.W. of the island of Lemnos.— *2. 
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('HQcuortlhis -rtUhjs), a derails in Attica, belong- 
ing to the tribe Acaraantis. 

Hephaeetl&des InstUae. [Abolias.] 

Hephaestion (*H faurriuv). 1. Son of Amyn- 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he 
had been brought up. Alexander called Hephaes- 
tion his own pm ate friend, but Craterus the 
friend of the king. Hephaestion accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed by the king 
in many important commands. He died at Ecba- 
tana, after an illness of only 7 days, b. c. 325. 
Alexandra’s grief for his loss was passionate and 
violent. A general mourning was ordered through- 
out the empire, and a funeral pile and monument 
erected to him at Babylon, at a cost of 10,000 ta- 
lents.— 2. A Greek grammarian, who instructed 
the emperor Verus in Greek, and accordingly lived 
about a. D. 150. He was perhaps the author of a 
Manual on Metres (*E yxciplfoov irepl /Lterpcev), 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Hephaestion. This work is a tolerably complete 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis of all 
our knowledge on that subject. Edited by Gais- 
ford, Oxon 1810. 

Hephaestus ('Hcpaicrros), called Vulcanus by 
the Romans, the god of fire. He was, according 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Heia. Later 
traditions state that he had no fathei, and that 
Ilera gave birth to him independent of Zeus, as 
she was jealous of Zeus having given birth to 
Athena independent of her. He was born lame 
and weak, and was in consequence so much dis- 
liked by his mother, that she threw him down 
from Olympus. The marine divinities, Thetis and 
Eurynonie, received him, and he dwelt with them 
for 9 years in a grotto, beneath Oceanus, making 
for them a variety of ornaments. He afterwards 
returned to Olympus, though we are not told through 
what means, and he appears m Homer as the 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. Although he 
had been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness ; and on one 
occasion took her part, when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father of 
the gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, and 
hurled him down from heaven. Hephaestus was 
a whole day falling, but m the evening he alighted 
m the island of Lemnos, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the Smtians. Later writers describe his 
lameness as the consequence of this fall, while 
Homer makes him lame from his birth. He again 
returned to Olympus, and subsequently acted the 
part of mediator between his parents. On that 
occasion he offered a cup of nectar to his mother 
and the other gods, who burst out into immo- 
derate laughter on seeing him busily hobbling 
from one god to another. — Hephaestus appears 
to have been originally the god of fire simply ; 
but as fire is indispensable m working metals, he 
was afterwards regarded as an artist His palace 
m Olympus was imperishable and shining like 
stars. It contained his workshop, with the anvil 
and 20 bellows, which worked spontaneously at 
his bidding. It was there that he made all his 
beautiful and marvellous works, both for gods and 
men. The ancient poets abound in descriptions of 
exquisite workmanship which had been manufac- 
tured by the god. All the palaces in Olympus 
were his workmanship. He made the armour of 
Achilles ; the fatal necklace of Harmonia ; the 
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fire-breathing bullo of Aeetes, king of Colchis, 
&c. In later accounts, the Cyclops are his work- 
men and servants, and his workshop is no longer 
in Olympus, but in some volcanic island. In the 
Iliad the wife of Hephaestus is Charis : in Hesiod 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Chantes ; hut in the 
Odyssey, as well as m later accounts. Aphrodite 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite proved faithless to 
her husband, and was in love with Ares ; but 
Helios disclosed their amours to Hephaestus, who 
caught the guilty pair in an invisible net, and ex- 
posed them to the laughter of the assembled gods. 
— The favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth was 
the island of Lemnos ; but other volcanic islands 
also, such as Lipara, Hiera, Imbros, and Sicily, are 
called his abodes or workshops. — Hephaestus, like 
Athena, gave skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly 
with her, he was believed to have taught men the 
arts which embellish and adorn life. Hence at 
Athens they had temples and festivals in common. 
The epithets and surnames, by which Hephaestus 
is designated by the poets, generally allude to his 
skill m the plastic arts or to his lameness. The 
Greeks frequently placed small dwarf-like statues 
of the god near the hearth. During the best period 
of Grecian art, he was represented as a vigorous 
man with a beard, and is characterised by his ham- 
mer or some other instrument, his oval cap, and 
the chiton, which leaves the right shoulder and arm 
uncovered. — The Roman Vulcanus was an old 
Italian divinity. [Vulcanus.] 

Hept&n8mis. [Aegyptus ] 

Hera ("Hpa or w H pjj), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans The Greek Hera, that is, Mistress, was a 
daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife 
of Zeus. Some call her the eldest daughter of 
Cronos, but others give this title to Hestia. Ac- 
cording to Homer she was brought up by Oceanus 
and Tetliys, and afterwards became the wife of 
Zeus, without the knowledge of her parents. This 
simple account is -variously modified m other tra- 
ditions. Being a daughter of Cronos, she, like his 
other children, was swallowed by her lather, but 
afterwards released ; and, according to an Arcadian 
tradition, she was brought up by Temenus, the son 
of Pelasgus. The Argivcs, on the other hand, re- 
lated that she had been hi ought up by Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraca, the 3 daughters of the river 
Asterion. Several parts of Greece claimed the 
honour of being her birthplace, and more espe- 
cially Argos and Samos, which were the principal 
scats of her worship. Her marriage with Zeus 
offered ample scope for poetical invention, and se- 
veral places in Greece also claimed the honour of 
having been the scene of the marriage, such as 
Euboea, Samos, Cnossus in Crete, and Mount 
Thornax, in the S. of Argohs Her marriage, 
called the Sacred Marriage (lepbs yd/ios), was 
represented m many places where she was wor- 
shipped. At her nuptials all the gods honoured 
her with presents, and Ge presented to her a 
tree with golden apples, which was watched by 
the Hesperides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas. — In the Iliad Hera is treated by the 
Olympian gods with the same reverence as her 
husband. Zeus himself listens to her counsels, and 
communicates his secrets to her. She is, notwith- 
standing, far inferior to him in power, and must 
obey him unconditionally. She is not, like Zeus, 
the queen of gods and men, but simply the wife of 
the supreme god. The idea of her being the queen 
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of heaven, with regal wealth and power, is of. much 
later date. Her character, as described by Homer, 
is not of a very amiable kind ; and her jealousy, 
obstinacy, and quarrelsome disposition, sometimes 
make her husband tremble. Hence arise frequent 
disputes between Hera and Zeus ; and on one oc- 
casion Hera, in conjunction with Poseidon and 
Athena, contemplated putting Zeus into chains. 
Zeus, in such cases, not only threatens, but beats 
her. Once he even hung her up in the clouds, 
with her hands chained, and with two anvils sus- 
pended from her feet ; and on another occasion, 
when Hephaestus attempted to help her, Zeus 
hurled him down from Olympus. — By Zeus she 
was the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus. — 
Hera was, properly speaking, the only really married 
goddess among the Olmpians, for the marriage of 
Aphrodite with Hephaestus can scarcely be taken 
into consideration. Hence, she is the goddess of 
marriage and of the birth of children. Several 
epithets and surnames, such as E lAcldvia, TaprjKla , 
Zt ryla, TeAefix, &c., contain allusions to this cha- 
racter of the goddess, and the Ilithyiae are de- 
scribed as her daughters. — She is repiesented in 
the Iliad riding m a chariot drawn by 2 horses, in 
the harnessing and unharnessing of which she is 
assisted by Hebe and the Horae. Owing to the 
judgment of Paris [Paris], she was hostile to the 
Trojans, and in the Trojan war she accordingly 
sided with the Gieeks. She persecuted all the 
children of Zeus by mortal mothers, and hence 
appears as the enemy of Dionysus, Hercules, and 
others. In the Argonautic expedition she assisted 
Jason. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
events of mythical story in which Hera acts a part ; 
and the reader must refer to the particular deities 
or heroes with whose story she is connected. — 
Hera was worshipped in many parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Argos, m the neighbourhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the road to 
Mycenae. Her great festival at Argos is described 
in the Diet. of Ant art. Heraea She also had a 
splendid temple m Samos. — The ancients gave 
several interpretations respecting the real s'gmh- 
cance of Hera ; but we must in all probability re- 
gard her as the great goddess of nature, who was 
worshipped every where from the earliest times 
The worship of the Roman Juno is spoken of in 
a separate article. [Juno.] Hera was usually re- 
presented as a majestic woman of mature age, with 
a beautiful forehead, large and widely opened eyes, 
and with a grave expression commanding reverence. 
Her hair was adorned with a crown or a diadem. 
A veil frequently hangs down the back of her head, 
to characterise her as the bride of Zeus, and the 
diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock, are her ordinary 
attributes. 

HSradea (*H pdicAeia : 'HpaKteArris • Ilcra- 
cleOtes). I. In Europe. 1. H , in Lucan la, on 
the river Siris, founded by the Tarentmes. During 
the independency of the Greek states in the S. of 
Italy, congresses were held in this town under the 
presidency of the Tarentmes. It sunk into insig- 
nificance under the Romans. — 2. In Acamama on 
the Ambracian gulf. — 3. In Pisatis Elis, in rums 
m the time of Strabo. — 4. The later name of Pe- 
rinthus in Thrace. [Perinthus.] —5. H. Cac- 
cabaria Porbaria, in Gallia Narbonensis on the 
coast, a sea-port of the Massiliarns. — 6. H. Lyn- 
cestis (AifyicTjcrris), also called Pelagonia ( Bitogha 
or Bttoha\ in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, W. 
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of the Erigon, the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into which Macedonia was divided by the Romans. 
—7. H. Minoa (Mivwa : nr. Torre di Capo 
Bianco Ru.), on the S. coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the river Halycus, between Agrigentum 
and Selinus. According to tradition it was founded 
by Mmos, when he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, 
and it may have been an ancient colony of the 
Cretans. We know, however, that it was after- 
wards colonised by the inhabitants of Selinus, and 
that its original name was Minoa, which it con- 
tinued to bear till about a. c. 500, when the town 
was taken by the Lacedaemonians under Euryleon, 
who changed its name into that of Heraclea ; but 
it continued to bear its ancient appellation as a 
surname to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name. It fell at an early period into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, and remained in their 
power till the conquest of Sicily by the Romans, 
who planted a colony there. — 8. H. Sintlca 
($ivTuc(j), in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left bank of the Strymon, founded by Amyn- 
tas, brother of Philip. —9. H. Trachlnlae, in 
Thessaly. See Trachis.— II. In Asia 1. H. Pon- 
tica ('H. rj n oi/Tucf], or U6vrov, or iv n6vrq > : Ha - 
raid i or Eregli ), a city on the S. Bhore of the Pontus 
Euxinus, on the coast of Bithynia, in the territory 
of the Manandyni, »vas situated 20 stadia N. of the 
river Lyeus, upon a little river called Acheron or 
Soonautes, and near the base of a peninsula called 
Acherusia, and had a fine harbour. It was founded 
about b. c. 5.50 by colonists from Megara and from 
T.inagra m Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from Mi- 
letus) After various political struggles, it settled 
down under a monarchical form ot government. 
It reached the height of its prosperity m the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when it had an extensive 
commerce, and a territory reaching from the Par- 
thenius to the Sangarms. It began to decline m 
consequence of the rise of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the invasion 
of Asia Minor by the Gauls; and its rum was 
completed m the Mithndatic war, when the city 
was taken and plundered, and partly destroyed, by 
the Romans under Cotta. It was the native city 
of IIeraclides Ponticus, and perhaps of the 
painter Zeuxis. —2. H. ad Latmum ('H. Aar- 
pov, or 7 ) viro Aar pip • Ru. near the LukeofBaJJi ), 
a town of Ionia, S E. of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. 
Latmus and upon the Sinus Latmicus ; formerly 
called Latmus. Near it was a ca\e, with the 
tomb of Endymion. — There was another city of* 
the same mime m Caria, one in Lydia, 2 in Syria, 
one m Media, and one in India, none of which 
require special notice here. 

Heracleopolis ('Hpa/cAeotfiroAis). 1. Farva (77 
piKpd\ also called Sethron, a city of Lower Egypt, 
m the Nomos Sethroites, 22 Roman miles W. of 
Pelusium —2. Magna (if peyd\ rj 9 also j &vu>\ 
the capital of the fertile Nomos Heracleopolites or 
Heracleotes, in the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt 
a chief seat of the worship of the ichneumon. 

Heracleum (‘HpcfoAcuw'), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
special notice except : 1. A town in Macedonia at 
the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers of Thes- 
saly. —2. The harbour of Cnossus in Crete.— 3. A 
town on the coast of the Delta of Egypt, a little 
\V. of Canopus ; from which the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile was often called also the Heracleotic 
mouth. — 4. A place near Gindarus in the Syrian 
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province of Cyrrhesttce, where Ventidius, the legate 
of M. Antony, gained his great victory over the 
Parthians under Pacorus, in b. c 38. 

H&acli&llUS ('H po/cA.eiai'ds), one of the officers 
of Honosiu*, put Stilicho to death (a. d. 408), and 
received, as the reward of that service, the govern- 
ment of Africa. He rendered good service to Ho- 
norms during the invasion of Italy by Alaric, and 
the usurpation of Attalus. In 413 he revolted 
against Hononus, and invaded Italy ; but his en- 
terprise failed, and on his return to Afnca he was 
put to death at Carthage. 

Heraclidae (‘HpowcAsiSai), the descendants of 
Hercules, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had been the will of 
Zeus, so- ran the legend, that Hercules should rule 
over the country of the Perseids, at Mycenae and 
Tiryns. But through Hera’s cunning, Eurystheus 
had been put into the place of Hercules, who had 
become the servant of the former. After the death 
of Hercules, his claims devolved upon his sons and 
descendants. At the time of his death, Hyllus, 
the eldest of his 4 sons by DeianTra, was residing 
with his brothers at the court of Ceyx at Truth is 
As Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to 
various parts of Greece, until they were received 
as suppliants at Athens, at the altai of Klees 
{Mercy). According to the Heraclidae of Euripides, 
the sons of Hercules were first stay mg at Argos, 
thence went to Tiachis in Thessaly, and at length 
came to Athens. Demophon, the son of Theseus, 
received them, and they settled in the Attic tetra- 
polis. Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians retused 
to surrender the fugitives, now marched against 
the Athenians with a large army, but was defeated 
by the Athenians under I olaus, Theseus, and 
IIvllus, and was slain with his sons The battle 
itself was celebiatcd in Attic stoiy as the battle of 
the Sciroman rock, on the coast of the baron ic gulf, 
though Pindar places it m the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. After the battle, the Heraclidae entered 
Peloponnesus, and maintained themselves there for 
one year. This was their 1st invasion of Pelo 
ponnesus. But a plague, which spread over the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to Attica, 
where, for a time, they again settled in the Attic 
tetrapolis. Fiom thence they proceeded to Acgi- 
raius, king of the Dorians, whom Hercules had 
assisted in his war against the Lapithae, and who 
had promised to preserve a 3id of his territory for 
the childien of Hercules [Aegimius ] The Hera- 
clidae were hospitably received by Aegimius, and 
Hyllus was adopted by the latter. After remain- 
ing in Doris 3 years, II y Hub, with a band of Do- 
rians, undertook an expedition against Atreus, who 
had married a daughter of Eurvstheus, and had 
become king of Mycenae and Turns. Hyllus 
marched across the Corinthian isthmus, and fiist 
met Echemus of Tegea, who fought for the Pelo- 
pidae, the principal opponents of the Heraclidae 
Hyllus fell m single combat with Echemus, and, 
according to an agreement which had been made 
before the battle, the Heraclidae were not to make 
any further attempt upon Peloponnesus for the ne\t 
50 years. Thus ended their 2nd invasion. They 
now retired to Tricorythus, where they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode. 
During the period which followed ( 1 0 years after 
the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war took place ; 
and 30 years after the Trojan war Cleodaeus, son 
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of Hyllus, again invaded Peloponnesus, which was 
the 3rd invasion. About 20 years later Aristoma- 
chus, the son of Cleodaeus, undertook the 4th ex- 
pedition ; but both heroes fell. Not quite 30 years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about 80 years after 
the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae prepared 
for their 5th and final attack. Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Aristodemus, the sons of Aristoma- 
chus, upon the advice of an oracle, built a fleet on 
the Corinthian gulf ; but this fleet was destroyed, 
because Hippotes, one of the Heraclidae, had killed 
Camus, an Acarnaman soothsayer ; and Aristode- 
mus was killed by a flash of lightning. An oracle 
now ordered them to take a 3-eyed man for their 
commander. He was found m the person of Oxylus, 
the son of Andraemon, an Aetolian, but descended 
from a family in Elis. The expedition now suc- 
cessfully sailed from Naupactus towards Rhium in 
Peloponnesus. Oxylus, keeping the invaders away 
fiom Elis, led them through Arcadia. The Hera- 
clidae and Dorians conquered Tisamcnus, the son 
of Orestes, who ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and 
Sparta. After this they became masters of the 
greater part of Peloponnesus, and then distributed 
by lot the newly acquired possessions. Temenus 
obtained Argos ; Procles and Eurystheus, the twin 
sons of A nstodemus, Lacedaemon ; and Cresphontes, 
Messema — Such are the traditions about the Hc- 
raclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus. They 
are not purely mythical, but contain a genuine 
histoncal substance, notwithstanding the various 
contiadictions in the accounts. They represent the 
conquest of the Achaean population by Dorian in- 
vaders, who henceforward appear as the ruling race 
in the Peloponnesus. The conquered Acliacans be- 
came paitly the slaves and partly the subjects of 
the Donans. (See Diet, of Ant. art. Pcnoeci.) 

Heraclides ('Hpa/cXet'S???). 1. A Syracusan, son 
ol Lysimachus, one of the generals when Syracuse 
was attacked by the Athenians, b c. 4 1 5. — 2. A 
Syracusan, who held the chief command of the 
mercenary forces under the younger Dionysius. 
Being suspected by Dionysius, he fled from Syra- 
cuse, and afterwards took pait with Dion in ex- 
pelling Dionysius from Syracuse. After the ex- 
pulsion of the tyrant, a powerful party at Syracuse 
looked up to Heraclides as their leader, in conse- 
quence of which Dion caused him to be assassi- 
nated, 354.— 3 Son of A gathoclcs, accompanied 
his father to Afnca, where he was put to death by 
the soldiers, when they were deserted by Agatho- 
cles, 307.-4. Of Tarentum, one of the chief 
counsellors of Philip V. king of Macedonia. — 5. Of 
Byzantium, sent as ambassador by Antiochus the 
Great to the 2 Scipios, 190. — 6. One of the 3 
ambassadors sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to the 
Homans, 169. Heraclides was banished by De- 
metrius Soter, the successor of Antiochus (162), 
and in revenge gave his support to the imposture 
of Alexander Balas. — 7. Surnamcd Pontlcus, be- 
cause he was born at Heraclea m Pontus. lie was 
a person of considerable wealth, and migrated to 
Athens, where he became a pupil of Plato. He 
paid attention also to the Pythagorean system, and 
afterwards attended the instructions of Speusippus, 
and finally of Aristotle. He wrote a great number 
of works upon philosophy, mathematics, music, his- 
tory*, politics, grammar, and poetry ; but almost all 
these works are lost. There has come down to us 
a small work, under the name of Heraclides, en- 
titled irepl HoAiTewK, of which the best edition* 
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are by Kdler, Halle, 1804, and by Coraes, in his 
edition of Aelian, Paris, 1805. Another extant 
work, *A\\i)yoplcu 'O pupated, which also bears the 
name of Heraclides, was certainly not written by 
him. Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Heraclides, 
says that “ Heraclides made tragedies, and put 
the name of Thespis to them.” This sentence has 
given occasion to a learned disquisition by Bentley 
( Phalaris , p. 239), to prove that the fragments at- 
tributed to Thespis are really cited from these 
counterfeit tragedies of Heraclides. Some childish 
stories are told about Heraclides keeping a pet 
serpent, and ordering one of his friends to conceal 
his body after his death, and place the serpent on 
the bed, that it might be supposed that he had 
been taken to the company of the gods. It is also 
said that he killed a man who had usurped the 
tyranny m Heraclea, and there are other traditions 
about him scarcely worth relating. — 8 . An his- 
torian, who lived m the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator(222 — 205), and wrote several woiks, quoted 
by the grammarians —9. A physician of Taien- 
tum, lived m the 3rd or 2nd century b c , and 
wrote some works on Materia Medica, and a com- 
mentary on all the woiks m the Hippocratic Col- 
lection.— 10. A physician of Erythrae m Ionia, 
was a pupil of Chrysermub, and a contemporary of 
Strabo m the 1st century b. c. 

Heraclitus (’HpaKAenos ) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
philosopher generally considered as belonging to 
the Ionian school, though he differed lrom then 
principles m many respects. In his youth he tra- 
velled extensively, and after his return to Ephesus 
the chief magistracy was offered linn, which, how- 
ever, he transferred to his brother. He appears 
afterwards to have become a complete recluse, re- 
jecting even the kindnesses offered by Darius, and 
at last retreating to the mountains, where he lived 
oil pot-heibs; but, after some time, he was com- 
pelled by the sickness consequent on such meagre 
diet to leturn to Ephesus, where he died. He died 
at the age of 60, and flourished about b. c. 513. — 
Heraclitus wrote a woik On Nature (nepl (pvaeccs), 
which contained his philosophical views Fiom 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of the 
Obscuie (i tkot€ip6s ). He considered fire to be the 
primary form of all matter , hut by fire he meant 
only to desenbe a clear light fluid, “ sclf-kmdled 
and self-extinguished,” and therefore not diflenng 
materially from the air of Anaximenes —2 An 
Academic philosophci of Tvre, a fnend of Antio- 
chus, and a pupil of Clitomachus and Philo —3 
The reputed authoi of a woik, Tlcpl *A7 tIcttuv, pub- 
lished by Westermann, in his Mylliograph , Biuns- 
vig. 1843. 

Heraea ('Hpafa 'Hpaievs : nr. St. Joantus , 
Ru.), a town m Arcadia, on the right hank of the 
Alpheus, near the borders of Elis. Its territory 
was called Heraeatis ('Hpaians). 

Heraei Montes (ret "Hpaia uprj ; Monti Son), 
a range of mountains m Sicily, running from the 
centre of the island S.E., and ending in the pro- 
montory Pachynum. 

Heraeum. [Argos, p. 77, a.] 

Herbessus. [Erbessus.] 

Herblta ('Epgira . *E p€ira?os, Herbitensis), a 
town m Sicily, N. of Agynum, m the mountains, 
was a powerful place in early times under the ty- 
rant Archonides, but afterwards declined in im- 
portance. 

HerculSnSum, a town in Samnium, conquered 
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by the consul Carvilius, b. c. 293 (Liv. x. 45), 
must not be confounded with the more celebrated 
town of this name mentioned below. 

Herculaneum, Herculanlum, Herculanum, 
Herculense Oppidum, HerculSa Urbs (*Hpdr 
K\€tov), an ancient city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompen, was ori- 
ginally founded by the Oscans, was next m the 
possession of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequently 
was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who appear to 
have settled m the place from other cities of 
Magna Graecia, and to have given it its name. It 
was taken by the Romans in the Social war (b. c. 
89, 88), and was colonised by them. In a. d. 63 
a great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake ; 
and in 79 it was overwhelmed, along with Pom- 
pen and Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. Ve- 
suvius. It was buried under showers of ashes and 
streams of lava, from 70 to 100 feet under the 
present surface of the ground. On its site stand 
the modern Portici and part of the village of Re- 
sina : the Italian name of Eicolano does not indi- 
cate any modern place, but only the part of Her- 
culaneum that has been disinterred. The ancient 
city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of 
a well in 1720, since which time the excavations 
have been earned on at different periods; and 
many works ot art have been discovered, which 
aie deposited m the Roval Museum at Portici. It 
has been found neecssaiy to fill up again the exca- 
vations winch wore made, in order to lender Por- 
tia and Resina secure, and therefore very little of 
the ancient city is to be seen. The buildings that 
have been discovered are a theatie capable of ac- 
commodating about 1 0,000 spectators, the remains 
of 2 temples, a laige building, commonly designated 
as a forum civile , 228 feet long and 132 bioad, and 
some private houses, the walls of which were 
adorned with paintings, manv of winch, when dis- 
covered, were in a state of admirable preservation. 
Thcic have been also found at Herculaneum many 
MSS, written on rolls of papjrus , but the diffi- 
culty of unrolling and deciphering them was very 
great; and the few which have been deciphered 
are of little value, consisting of a treatise of Plnlo- 
demus on music, and fragments of unimportant 
woiks on philosophy. 

Hercules ('Hpa/cAijs), the most celebrated of all 
the heroes of antiquity. His exploits were cele- 
biated not only m all the countnes round the 
Mediteiranean, but even m the most distant lands 
of the ancient woild I. Greek Legends. The 
Greek traditions about Hercules appear in their 
national purity down to the tune of Herodotus. 
But the poets of the time of Herodotus and of the 
subsequent periods mtioduccd considerable altci- 
ations, which were probably dern ed from the East 
or Egypt, for every nation possesses some tiadi- 
tioiis respecting heroes of superhuman strength 
and power Now while m the earliest Greek 
legends Hercules is a purely human hero, a con- 
queior of men and cities, he afterwards appears 
as the subduer of monstrous animals, and is con- 
nected in a variety of ways with astronomical 
phaenomena. According to Homer, Hercules was 
the son of Zeus by Alcinene of Thebes in Boeotia. 
His stepfather was Amphitryon. Amphitryon was 
the son of Alcaeus, the son of Perseus ; and Alc- 
mene was a grand- daughter of Perseus. Hence 
Hercules belonged to the family of Perseus. Zens 
visited Alcinene in the form of Amphitryon, while 
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the latter was absent warring against the Taphians; 
and he, pretending to be her husband, became by 
her the father of Hercules. [For details, see Alc- 
mbnje, Amphitryon.] On the day on which 
Hercules was to be born, Zeus boasted of his be- 
coming the father of a hero who was to rule over 
the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon him to 
swear that the descendant of Perseus born that 
day should be the ruler. Thereupon she hastened 
to Argos, and there caused the wife of Sthenelus 
to give bnth to Eurystheus ; whereas, by keeping 
away the Ilithyiae, she delayed the birth ot 
Hercules, and thus robbed him of the empire 
which Zeus had destined for him. Zeus was en- 
raged at the imposition practised upon him, but 
could not violate his oath. Alcmene brought into 
the world 2 boys, Hercules, the son of Zeus, and 
Iphicles,the son of Amphitryon, who was one night 
younger than Hercules. Nearly all the stories 
about the childhood and youth of Hercules, down 
to the time when he entered the seivice of Eury- 
stheus, seem to be inventions of a later age At 
least in Homer and Hesiod we arc only told that 
he grew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
in his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that under 
the protection of Zeus and Athena he escaped the 
dangers which Hera prepared for him. To these 
simple accounts, various particulars are added in 
later writers. As he lay m his cradle, Heia sent 
2 serpents to destroy him, but the infant heio 
strangled them with his own hands. As he grew 
up, he was instructed by Amphitryon in driving a 
chariot, by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archery, by Castor in fighting with heavy armour, 
and by Linus in singing and playing the lyre 
Linus was killed by his pupil with the 1} re, because 
he had censured him; and Amphitryon, to prevent 
similar occurrences, sent him to feed his cattle In 
this manner he spent his life till his 18th year. 
His first great adventure happened while he was 
still watching the oxen of his father. A huge lion, 
which haunted Mt. Cithaeron, made great havoc 
among the flocks of Amphitryon and Thespius (nr 
Thestius), king of Thespiae. Hercules promised 
to deliver the country of the monster, and Thespius, 
who had 50 daughters, rewarded Hercules by 
making him his guest so long as the chase lasted, 
and by giving up his daughters to him, each foi one 
night. Hercules slew the lion, and henceforth 
wore its skm as his ordinary garment, and its 
mouth and head as his helmet. Others related that 
the lion’s skin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. On his return to Thebes, he met 
the envoys of king Ergmus of Orchomcnos, who 
were going to fetch the annual tribute of 100 
oxen, which they had compelled the Thebans to 
pay. Hercules cut off the noses and ears of the 
envoys, and thus sent them back to Erginus. The 
latter thereupon marched against Thebes; but 
Hercules defeated and killed Erginus, and com- 
pelled the Orchomenmns to pay double the tribute 
which they had formerly received from the Thebans. 
In this battle against Erginus Hercules lost his 
father Amphitryon, though the tragedians make 
him Burv ive the campaign. Creon rewarded Her- 
cules with the hand of his daughter, Megara, by 
whom he became the father of several children 
The gods, on the other hand, made him presents 
of arms : Hermes gave him a sword, Apollo a bow 
and arrows, Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and 
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Athena a peplus. He cut for himself a club m 
the neighbourhood of Ncmea, while, according to 
others, the club was of brass, and the gift of .He- 
phaestus. . Soon afterwards Hercules was driven 
mad by Hera, and in this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and 2 of Iphicles. In bis grief 
he sentenced himself to exile, and went to Thespius, 
who purified him. Other traditions place this mad- 
ness at a later time, and relate the circumstances 
differently. He then consulted the oracle of Delphi 
as to where he should settle. The Pythia first 
called him by the name of Hercules — for hitherto 
his name had been Alcides or Alcaeus, — and or- 
dered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve Eurystheus 
for the space of 12 years, after which he should 
become immortal. Hercules accordingly went to 
Tiryns, and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. — 
The accounts of the 12 labours which Hercules 
performed at the bidding of Eurystheus, are found 
only in the later writers The only one of the 12 
labours mentioned by Homer is his descent into 
the lower world to carry off Cciberus. We also 
find m Ilomcr the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy, to fetch the horses 
which Laomcdon had refused him ; and his war 
against the Pylians, when he destroyed the whole 
family of their king Neleus, with the exception of 
Nestor Hesiod mentions several of the feats of 
Hercules distinctly, but knows nothing of their 
number 12. The selection of these 12 fiom the 
great number of feats asenbed to Hercules is pro- 
bably the work of the Alexandrines. They are 
usually arranged in the following order. 1. The 
fight with the Nemean lion The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonae and Phlins, was inhabited by a 
monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring 
him the skm of this monster. After using m vain 
his club and arrows against the lion, he strangled 
the animal with his own hands. He returned ear- 
ly ing the dead lion on his shoulders; but Eurystheus 
was so frightened at the gigantic strength of the 
heio, that he ordered hnn in future to deliver the 
account of his exploits outside the town.— 2. Fight 
against the Lerneatt hydra. This monster, like the 
lion, was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, 
and was brought up by Hera It ravaged the 
countiy of Lernae near Argos, and dwelt in a 
swamp near the well of Amymone. It had 9 heads, 
of which the middle one was immortal. Hercules 
struck off its heads with his club ; but in the place 
of the head he cut off, 2 new ones grew forth each 
time A gigantic crab also came to the assistance of 
the hydra, and wounded Hercules. However, with 
the assistance of his faithful servant Iolaus, he 
burned away the beads of the hydia, and buried the 
rintli or immortal one under a huge rock. Having 
thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his ariows 
with its bile, whence the wounds inflicted by them 
became incurable. Eurystheus declared the victory 
unlawful, a3 Hercules had won it with the aid of 
Iolaus. — 3. Capture of the Arcadian stag. This 
animal had golden antlers and brazen feet. It had 
been dedicated to Artemis by the nymph Taygete, 
because the goddess had saved her from the pursuit 
of Zeus. Hercules was ordered to bring the animal 
alive to Mycenae. He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year : at length he wounded it with an arrow, 
causiht it. and carried it away on his shoulders. 
While m Arcadia, he was met hy Artemis, who 
was angry with lnm for having outraged the animal 
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sacred to her ; but he succeeded in soothing her 
anger, and carried his prey to Mycenae. According 
to some statements, he killed the stag — - 4. De- 
struction of the Erymanthian boar . This animal, 
which Hercules was oidered to bring alive to Eu- 
rj'stheus, had descended from mount Erymanthus 
mto Psophis. Hercules chased him through the 
deep snow, and having thus worn him out, he 
caught him in a net, and carried him to Mycenae. 
Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phiygia. It 
must be observed tnat this and the subsequent 
labours of Hercules are connected with certain sub- 
oidmate labours, called Parcrga (Udpepya). The 
first of these parerga is the fight of Hercules with 
the Centaurs In his pursuit of the boar he came to 
the centaur Pholus, who had received from Dio- 
nysus a cask of excellent wme. Hercules opened 
it, contrary to the wish of his host, and the delicious 
fragrance attracted the other centaurs, who besieged 
the grotto of Pholus. Hercules drove them away ; 
they fled to the house of Chiron , and Hercules, 
eager m his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, 
with one of his poisoned arrows , in consequence of 
which Chiron died. [Chiron.] Pholus likewise 
was wounded by one of the arrows, which by ac- 
cident fell on his foot and killed him. This fight 
with the centaurs gave rise to the establishment of 
mystenes, by which Demetcr intended to puiify 
the hero from the blood he had shed against his 
own will. — 5. Cleansing of the stables of Angeas. 
Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules the ta^k of 
cleansing m one day the stalls of Augeas, king of 
Elis. Augeas had a herd of 3000 oxen, wliosc 
stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years Hercules, 
without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, 
went to Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls m 
one day, if he would give him the 10th part of his 
cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms; and Hercules 
after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as bis 
witness, led the rivers Alphcus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in a 
single day. But Augeas, who learned that Hercules 
had undertaken the work by the command of Eu- 
rystheus, refused to give him the reward. His son 
Phyleus then bore witness against his father, who 
exiled him from Elis. Eurystheus howe\er declared 
the exploit null and void, because Hercules had 
stipulated with Augeas for a reward for performing 
it. At a later time Hercules invaded Elis, and 
killed Augeas and his sons. After this he is said to 
have founded the Olympic games. — 6. Destruction 
of the Stymphalian buds . These voracious birds 
had been brought up by Ares. They had brazen 
claws, wings, and beaks, used their feathers as 
arrows, and ate human flesh. They dwelt on a 
lake near Stymphalus m Arcadia, from which 
Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. 
When Hercules undertook the task, Athena pro- 
vided him with a brazen rattle, by the noise of 
which he startled the birds ; and, as they attempted 
to fly away, he killed them with his airows. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he only drove the birds 
away ; and they appeared again in the island of 
Aretias, where they were found by the Argonauts. 

7. Capture of the Cretan bull. According to some 
this bull was the one which had carried Europa 
across the sea. According to others, the bull had 
been sent out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos 
might offer it in sacrifice. But Minos was so 
charmed with the beauty of the animal, that he 
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kept it, and sacrificed another in its stead. Poseidon 
punished Minos, by driving the bull mad, and 
causing it to commit great bavoc in the island. 
Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the 
hull, and Minos willingly allowed him to do so. 
Hercules accomplished the task, and brought the 
bull home on his shoulders; but he then set the 
animal free again. The bull now roamed through 
Greece, and at last came to Marathon, where we 
meet it again m the stories of Theseus —8. Caplwe 
of the mares of the Thracian Diomedes . This Dio- 
mcdcs, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his 
horses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to bring these animals to Mycenae. With 
a few companions, he seized the animals, and con- 
ducted them to the sea coast. But here he was over- 
taken by the Bistones. Duimg the fight he entrusted 
the marcs to his fuend Abderus, who was devoured 
by them. Hercules defeated the Bistones, killed Dio- 
medes whose body he threw before the mares, built 
the town of Abdeia m honour of his unfortunate 
friend, an d then returned to Mycenae, with the mares 
which had become tame after eating the flesh of 
their master The mares were afterwards set fiee, 
and destroyed on Mt. Olympus by wild beasts. — 
9. Seizin e of the girdle of the queen of the Amazons. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons possessed a 
girdle, which she had received fiom Ares. Admete, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this 
girdle; and Hercules was therefore sent to fetch it. 
He was accompanied by a number of volunteers, 
and after various adventures in Europe and Asia, 
he at length reached the country of the Amazons 
Hippolyte at first reccned him kindly, and pro- 
mised him her girdle ; but Hera having ex- 
cited the Amazons against him, a contest ensued, 
in which Hercules killed their queen. He then 
took her girdle, and carried it with him. In this 
expedition Hercules killed the 2 sons of Boreas, 
Calais and Zetcs; and he also begot 3 sons by 
Echidna, in the countiy of the Hyperboreans. On 
his way home he landed m Troas, where he rescued 
Hesionc from the monster sent against her by Posei- 
don ; m return for which service her father Lnome- 
don promised him the horses he had received from 
Zeits as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, as 
Laomedon did not keep his word, Hercules on 
leaving threatened to make war against Troy. He 
landed in Thrace, where he slew Sarpedon, and at 
length returned through Macedonia to Pelopon- 
nesus. — 10. Capture of the oxen of Geryones in 
Erythia . Geryones, the monster with 3 bodies, 

lived in the fabulous island of Erythia (the red- 
dish), so called because it lay under the rays of 
the setting sun in the W. This island was ori- 
ginally placed off the coast of Epirus, but was 
afterwards identified either with Gades or the 
Balearic islands, and was at all times believed to 
be in the distant W. The oxen of Geryones were 
guarded by the giant Eurytion and the two-headed 
dog Orthrus ; and Hercules was commanded by 
Eurystheus to fetch them. After traversing various 
countries, he reached at length the frontiers of 
Libya and Europe, where he erected 2 pillars 
(Calpe and Abyla) on the 2 sides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars of 
Hercules. Being annoyed by the heat of the sun, 
Hercules shot at Helios, who so much admired his 
boldness, that he presented him with a golden cup or 
boat, in winch he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytion and his dog, as well as Geryones, and sailed 
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with Kis booty to Tartessus, where he returned the 
golden cup (boat) to Helios. On his way home he 
passed through Gaul, Italy, IUyncum and Thrace, 
and met with numerous adventures, which are 
variously embellished by the poets. Many attempts 
were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he at 
length brought them m safety to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. These 10 labours were 
performed by Hercules in the space of 8 years and 
1 month; but as Eurystheus declared 2 of them to 
have been performed unlawfully, he commanded 
him to accomplish 2 more. —11. Fetching Die golden 
apples of the Hespendes. This was particularly 
difficult, since Hercules did not know where to find 
them. They were the apples which Hera had 
received at her wedding from Ge, and which she 
had entrusted to the keeping ot the Hespendes 
and the dragon Ladon, on Mt. Atlas, m the countiy 
of the Hyperboreans. [For details sec IIesper- 
idbs.] After various adventures m Europe, Asia 
and Africa, Hercules at length arrived at Mt A this 
On the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to 
fetch the apples, and m the meantime boie the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, but refused to take the burden of hea\en on 
his shoulders again. Hercules, however, contrived 
by a stratagem to get the apples, and hastened 
away. On his return Eurystheus made him a 
present of the apples; but Hercules dedicated them 
to Athena, who restored them to their lormer place 
Some traditions add that Hercules killed the dragon 
Ladon. —12. Bringing Cerberus from the louer 
world. This was the most difficult of the 12 labours 
of Hercules. He descended mto Hades, near Tae- 
narum in Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena. He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphus 
from their torments. He obtained permission fiom 
Pluto to carry Cerberus to the upper world, pro- 
vided he could accomplish it without force of arms. 
Hercules succeeded m seizing thfe monster and car- 
rying it to the upper world ; and alter he had shown 
it to Eurystheus, he carried it back asrnm to the 
lower world. Some tiaditions connect the descent 
of Hercules into the lower world with a contest 
with Hades, as we see even m the Iliad (v. 387), 
and more particularly in the Alcestis of Euripides 
(24,846).— Besides these 12 labours, Hercules per- 
formed several other feats without being commanded 
by Eurystheus. These feats were called Parerga 
by the ancients. Several of them were interwoven 
with the 12 labours and have been already de- 
scribed : those which had no connection with the 
12 labours are spoken of below After Hercules 
had performed the 12 labours, he was released from 
the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. 
He there gave Megara in marriage to Iolaus ; and 
he wished to gam m marriage for himself Iole, the 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia. Eurytus 
promised his daughter to the man who should con- 
quer him and his sons in shooting with the bow. 
Hercules defeated them ; but Eurytus and his sons, 
with the exception of Iphitus, refused to give Iole 
to him, because he had murdered his own children. 
Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus were carried 
off, and it was suspected that Hercules was the 
offender. Iphitus again defended Hercules, and 
requested his assistance in searching after the oxen. 
Hercules agreed ; but when the 2 had arrived at 
Tiryns, Hercules, m a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and killed him. Dei- 
phobus of Amyclae purified Hercules from this 
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murder, but he was, nevertheless, attacked by a 
severe illness. Hercules then repaired to Delphi 
to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia refused to an- 
swer his questions. A struggle ensued between 
Hercules and Apollo, and the combatants were not 
separated till Zeus sent a flash of lightning between 
them. The oracle now declared that he would be 
restored to health, if he would serve 3 years for 
wages, and surrender his earnings to Eurytus, as 
an atonement for the murder of Iphitus. Thereupon 
he became a servant to Omphale, queen of Lydia, 
and widow of Tmolus. Later writers describe 
Hercules as living effeminately during his resi- 
dence with Omphale: he span wool, it is said, 
and sometimes put on the garments of a woman, 
while Omphale wore his lion’s skin. Accord- 
ing to other accounts he nevertheless performed 
several great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into 
connection with the Argonauts; he took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus on his landing 
from Troczene on the Cormthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned m some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted m this place. 
— When the time of his servitude had expired, he 
sailed against Tioy, took the city, and killed Lao- 
medon, its king On his return from Troy, a storm 
drove him on the island of Cos, where he was at- 
tacked by the Meropes ; but he defeated them and 
killed their king, Eurypylus. It was about this 
time that the gods sent for him m order to 
fight against the Gigants. [Gigantes]. — Soon 
after his return to Argos, he marched against 
Augeas, as has been related above. He then 
proceeded against Pylos, which he took, and killed 
Periclymenus, a son of Neleus. He next advanced 
against Lacedaemon, to punish the sons of Hippo- 
coon, for having assisted Neleus and slam Oeonus, 
the son of Licj minus. He took Lacedaemon, and 
assigned the government of it to Tyndareus. On 
his return to Tegea, ho became, by Auge, the father 
of Telephus [Auge]; and he then proceeded to 
Calydon, where he obtained Deianira, the daughter 
of Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Achelous 
for her. [Dkianira; Achelous.] After Hercules 
bad been married to Deiamra nearly 3 years, he 
accidentally killed at a banquet in the house of 
Oeneus, the boy Eunomus. In accordance with 
the law Hercules went into exile, taking with him 
his wife Deianira. On their road they came to the 
river Evenus, across which the centaur Nessus 
earned travellers for a small sum of money. Her- 
cules himself forded the river, but gave Deianira 
to Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to 
outrage her : Hercules heard her screaming, and 
shot an arrow into the heart of Nessus. The dying 
centaur called out to Deianira to take his blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preserving the 
love of her husband. He then conquered the 
Dryopes, and assisted A cgimius, king of the Dorians, 
against the Lapithae. [Aegimius.] After this he 
took up his abode at Trachis, whence he marched 
against Eurytus of Oechalia. He took Oechalia, 
killed Eurytus and his sons, and carried off his 
daughter Iole as a prisoner. On his return home 
he landed at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his companion, 
Lichas, to Trachis, m order to fetch him a white 
garment, which he intended to use during the 
sacrifice. Deiamra, afraid lest Iole should supplant 
her in the affections of her husband, steeped the 
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'white garment he had demanded in the blood of 
Ncbbus. This blood had been poisoned by the 
arrow with which Hercules had shot Nessus j 
and accordingly as soon as the garment become 
warm on the body of Hercules, the poison pene- 
trated into all his limbs, and caused him the 
roost excruciating agony. He seized Lichas by 
his feet, and threw him into the sea. Ho 
wrenched off the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, 
and with it he tore away whole pieces irom his 
body. In this state he was conveyed to Traclns. 
Deiamra, on seeing what she had unwittingly done, 
hung herself. Hercules commanded Ilyllus, his 
eldest son, by Deiamra, to marry Iole as soon as 
he should arrive at the age of manhood. He then 
ascended Mt Oeta, raised a pile of wood, on which 
he placed himself, and ordered it to bo set on fire. 
No one ventured to obey him, until at length Poeas 
the shepherd, who passed by, was prevailed upon 
to comply with the desire oi the suffering hero. 
When the pile was burning, a cloud came down 
from heaven, and amid peals of thunder carried 
him to Olympus, where he was honoured with 
immortality, became reconciled to Hera, and mar- 
ried her daughter Hebe, by whom he became the 
father of Alexiares and Amcetus. Immediately 
after his apotheosis, his friends offered sacrifices to 
him as a hero; and he was in couise of time wor- 
shipped throughout all Greece both as a god and 
as a hero. His worship however prevailed more 
extensively among the Dorians than among any 
other of the Greek races. The sacrifices offeied to 
him consisted principally of bulls, boars, rams and 
lambs.— The works of art m winch Heicules was 
represented were extremely numerous, and of the 
greatest variety, for he was represented at all the 
various stages of his life, from the cradle to his death. 
But whether he appears as a child, a youth, a strug- 
gling hero, or as the immortal inhabitant of Olympus, 
his character is always one of heroic strength and 
energy. Specimens of every kind are still extant. 
The finest representation of the hero that has come 
down to us is the so-called Famese Hercules, which 
was executed by Glycon. The hero is resting, 
leaning on his right arm, and his head reclining 
on his left hand: the whole figure is a most 
exquisite combination of peculiar softness with the 
greatest strength. — II. Roman Traditions. The 
worship of Hercules at Rome and m Italy is con- 
nected by Roman writers, with the hero’s expedition 
to fetch the oxen of Geryones They stated that 
Hercules on his return visited Italy, where he 
abolished human sacrifices among the Sabines, es- 
tablished the worship of fire, and slew Cacus, a 
robber, who had stolen his oxen. [Cacus.] The 
aborigines, and especially Evander, honoured Her- 
cules with divine worship ; and Hercules in return 
taught them the way m which he was to be wor- 
shipped, and entrusted the care of his worship to 2 
distinguished families, the Potitii and Pinarn 
[Pinaeia Gens.] The Fabia gens traced its 
origin to Hercules ; and Fauna andAcca Lauren tia 
are called mistresses of Hercules. In this manner 
the Romans connected their earliest legends with 
Hercules. It should be observed that m the 
Italian traditions the hero bore the name of Reca- 
ranus, and this Recaranus was afterwards identified 
with the Greek Hercules. He had 2 temples at 
Rome. One was a small round temple of Hercules 
Victor, or Hercules Triumphahs, between the river 
and the Circus Maximus ; in front of which was 
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the ara maxima, on which, after a triumph, the 
tenth of the booty was deposited for distribution 
among the citizens. The 2nd temple stood near 
the porta trigemma, and contained a bronze statue 
and the altar on which Hercules himself was be- 
lieved to have once offered a sacrifice. Here the 
city praetor offered every year a young cow, which 
was consumed by the people withm the sanctuary. 
At Rome Hercules was connected with the Muses, 
whence he is called Musagetes , and was represented 
with a lvre, of which there is no trace m Greece. 
—III. Traditions of other nations. The ancients 
themselves expressly mention several heroes of the 
name of Hercules, who occur among the principal 
nations of the ancient world. 1. The Egyptian 
Hercules , whose Egyptian name was Som, or Daom, 
or Chon, or, according to Pausamas, Macens, was 
a son of Am on or Nilus. He was placed by the 
Egyptians m the 2nd of theseiies of the evolutions 
of their gods. — 2 . The Ctetan Hercules , one of the 
Idaean Dactyls, was believed to have founded the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, but to have come 
originally from Egypt. He was worshipped with 
funeral sacrifices, and was regarded as a magician, 
like other ancient daemones of Crete. — 3. The 
Indian Hercules , was called by the unintelligible 
name Dorsanes (Aopordvrjs). The later Greeks 
believed that he was their own hero, who had 
visited India ; and they related that m India he 
became the father oi many sons and daughters by 
Pandaea, and the ancestral hero of the Indian kings. 
—4 The Phoenician Heicules , whom the Egyptians 
considered to be more ancient than their own, was 
worshipped m all the Phoenician colonies, such as 
Caithagc and Gades, down to the time of Con- 
stantine, and it is said that children were sacrificed 
to him. —5 The Celtic and Germanic Hercules is 
said to have founded Alesia and Nemausus, and 
to have become the father of the Celtic race. We 
become acquainted with him m the accounts of the 
expedition of the Greek Hercules against Geryones. 
We must either suppose that the Greek Hercules 
was identified with native heroes of those northern 
countries, or that the notions about Heroules had 
been introduced there from the E. 

Herctiles ('Hpa/cAfis), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsme, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon In b c 310 he was brought forward by 
Polysperchon as a pretender to the Macedonian 
throne ; but he was murdered by Polysperchon 
himself in the following year, when the latter 
became reconciled to Cassander. 

Herciilis Columnae. [Abyla ; Cat pe.] 

Herciilis Monoeci Fortus. [Mono ecus.] 
Herciilis Portus. [Cosa.] 

Herciilis Promontorlum (C. Spartwento), the 
most S ly point of Italy m Bruttium. 

Herciilis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred to 
Hercules, E. of the Visurgis. 

Hercjfaia Silva, Hercynlus Saltus, Hercy- 
nlum Jugum, an extensive range of mountains m 
Germany, covered with forests, is described by 
Caesar {JJ. G. vi. 24) as 9 days’ journey in breadth, 
and more than 60 days’ journey m length, extend 
mg E from the territories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, 
and Rauraci, parallel to the Danube, to the fron- 
tiers of the Dacians. Under this general name 
Caesar appears to have included all tne mountains 
and forests in the S. and centre of Germany, the 
Black Forest , Odenwaid , Thunngenoald. , the Harz , 
the Erzgebirge, the Riesengebirge , &c. As the Ro- 
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mans became better acquainted with Germany, the 
name was confined to narrower limits. Pliny and 
Tacitus use it to indicate the range of mountains 
between the Thiiriugerwald and the Carpathian 
mountains The name is still preserved in the 
modem Harz and Erz. 

Herddnla (Herdoniensis : Or dona), a town in 
Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, who removed 
its inhabitants to Thurn and Metapontum ; it was 
rebuilt by the Romans, but remained a place of no 
importance. 

Herdonlus. 1. Tumus, of Aricia in Latmrn, 
endeavoured to rouse the Latins against Tarquimus 
Superbus, and was in consequence falsely accused 
by Taiqumius, and put to death.— 2 Applus, 
<i Sabine chieftain, who, in b. c. 460, with a band 
of outlaws and slaves, made himself master of the 
capitol On the 4th day from his entry the capitol 
was re-taken, and Herdomus and nearly all his 
followers were slam. 

Herennla Gens, oiiginally Sammte, and by the 
Sammte invasion established m Campania, became 
•it a later pcnod a plebeian house at Rome. The 
Heiennii were a family of rank in Italy, and are 
frequently mentioned in the time of the Sammte 
and Punic wars. They were the hereditary patrons 
of the Marii. 

Herennlus 1. Modestlnus. [Modestinus ] 
— 2. Pontius. [Pontius.] — 3. Senecio. 
[SENKf’IO,] 

Henllus ( w Hpi\\os), of Carthage, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium He 
did not, however, confine himself to the opinions of 
his master, but held some doctrines directly opposed 
to them, lie held that the chief good consisted m 
knowledge This notion is often at- 

tacked by Ciceio. 

Hermaeum, or, in Latin, Mercurii Promonto- 
rium (*E ppala &Kpa). I ( Cape Bon, Aiab Ra\ 
Addar\ the headland which forms the E. ex- 
tremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the ex- 
treme N.E. point of the Carthaginian territory (aft 
the province of Africa) opposite to Lih bacum, the 
space between the 2 being the shortest distance 
between Sicily and Africa —2. (lias el Ashan)* a 
promontory on the coast of the Greater Svrtis, 50 
stadia W. of Leptis. — There were other promon- 
tories of the name on the coast of Afrit a 

Herm&gftras (*E ppay6pas). L Of Tcmnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time ot Ci- 
cero. He belonged to the Rhodian school of 
oratory, but is known chiefly as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. He devoted particular attention to what is 
called the invention, and made a peculiar division 
of the parts of an oration, which di tiered irom that 
adopted by other rhetoricians. — 2 Surnamed Ca- 
non, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
in the time of Augustus. He was a disciple of 
Theodorus of Gndara. 

HermaphrSdltus ('Epfxcupp6$iTos), son of Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great-grand- 
son of Atlas, whence he is called Atlanhades or 
Atlantius. (Ov. Met iv. 3C3). He had inherited 
the beauty of both his parents, and was brought 
up by the nymphs of Mount Ida. In his 1 5th 
vear he went to Caria. In the neighbourhood of 
Halicarnassus he laid down by the fountain of Sal- 
macis. The nymph of the fountain fell m lo\e 
with him, and tried in vain to win his affections. 
Once when he was bathing m the fountain, she 
embraced him, and prayed to the gods that she 
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might be united with him for ever. The gods 
granted the request, and the bodies of the youth 
and the nymph became united together, but re- 
tained the characteristics of each sex. Hermaphro- 
ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
that in future every one who bathed m the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner. 

Hermarchus ( W E ppapxos), of Mytilene, a rhe- 
torician, became afterwards a disciple of Epicurus, 
who left to him his garden, and appointed him 
his successor in his school, about b. c. 270. He 
wrote several works, all of which are lost. 

Hermas ('Epuay), a disciple of the Apostle 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers. He is sup- 
posed to be the same person as the Hennas who 
is mentioned m St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
(xvi. 14) He wrote in Greek a work entitled 
The Shepherd of Hermas , of which a Latin trans- 
I lation is still extant. Its object is to instruct per- 
sons in the duties of the Christian life. Edited 
by Cot'dicr in his Patres Apostol Paris, 1672. 

Hermes (‘E pixr\s, 'E ppelas, I)or. 'E p/xas), called 
Mercimus by the Romans. The Gieek Hennes was 
a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and 
born in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he 
is called Atlantiades oi Cyllemus A few hours after 
his birth, he escaped fioin his cradle, went to Pieria, 
and earned off some of the oxen of Apollo In the 
Iliad and Odyssey this tradition is not mentioned, 
though Hermes is characterised as a cunning thief. 
That he might not be discovered by the traces of 
his footsteps, he put on sandals, and drove the oxen 
to Pylos, where he killed 2, and concealed the rest 
in a cave. The skins of the slaughtered animals 
were nailed to a rock ; and part of their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, and the rest burnt. Thereupon 
lie returned to Cwlenc, where he found a tortoise 
at the entrance of his natn e cave. lie took the ani- 
mal’s shell, diew stnngs acioss it, and thus in- 
vented the lyre, on which he immediately played. 
Apollo, by his piophetic power, had meantime dis- 
covered the thief, and went to Cyllene to charge 
Hermes with the crime before his mother Maia. 
She showed to the god the child in its cradle ; but 
Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, and demanded 
back 1ns oxen. Zeus commanded him to comply 
with the demand of Apollo, but Hermes denied 
that he had Btolen the cattle. As, however, he 
saw that his assertions were not believed, he con- 
ducted Apollo to Pylos, and restored to him his 
oxen ; but when Apollo heard the sounds of the 
lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed Hermes 
to keep the animals. Hermes now invented the 
syrinx, and after disclosing his inventions to Apollo, 
the 2 gods concluded an intimate fuendslup with 
each other. Apollo presented his young friend with 
his own golden shepherd’s staff, and taught him the 
art of prophesying by means of dice. Zeus made 
him his own herald, and likewise the herald of the 
gods of the lower world. — The principal feature in 
th$ traditions about Hennes consists m his being the 
herald of the gods, and m this capacity he appears 
even m the Homeric poems. His original charac- 
ter of an ancient Pelasgian, or Arcadian divinity of 
nature, gradually disappeared m the legends. As 
the herald of the gods, he is the god of eloquence, 
for the heralds are the public speakers m the as- 
semblies and on other occasions. The gods espec- 
ially employed him as messenger, when eloquence 
was required to attain the desired object. Hence 
the tongues of sacrificial animals were offered to 
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him. As heralds and messengers are usually men 
of prudence and circumspection, Hermes was also 
the god of prudence and skill m all the relations 
of social intercourse. These qualities were com- 
bined with similar ones, such as cunning, both in 
words and actions, and even fraud, penury, and the 
inclination to steal ; but acts of this kind were com- 
mitted by Hermes always with a certain skill, 
dexterity, and even gracefulness. — Being endowed 
with this shrewdness and sagacity, he was legarded 
as the author of a variety of inventions, and, besides 
the lyre and syrinx, he is said to have invented the 
alphabet, numbers, astronomy, music, the art of 
fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of the olive 
tree, measures, weights, and many other things. 
The powers which he possessed himself he con- 
ferred upon those mortals and heroes who enjoyed 
his favour ; and all who possessed them were 
under his especial protection, or are called his sons 
He was employed by the gods, and more espe- 
cially by Zeus, on a variety of occasions which are 
recorded in ancient story. Thus he led Priam to 
Achilles to fetch the body of Hector ; tied Ixion 
to the wheel , conducted Hera, Aphiodite, and 
Athena to Pans ; fastened Prometheus to Mt. 
Caucasus ; rescued Dionysus after Ins birth from 
the dames, or received him fiom the hands of 
Zeus to carry him to Athamas ; sold Hercules to 
Omphale , and was ordered by Zeus to carrv off 
Io, who was metamorphosed into a cow, and guai ded 
by Argus, whom he slew. [Argus ] Fiom this 
murder he is very commonly called 'Apyeupdvrrjs. 

■ — In the Trojan war Ilermes was on the side of the 
Greeks. His ministry to Zeus was not confined 
to the offices of herald and messenger, but he was 
also his charioteer and cupbearer. As dreams are 
sent by Zeus, Hermes conducts them to man, and 
hence he is also described as the god who had it 
ill his powei to send refreshing sleep, or take it 
away. Another important function of Hermes was 
to conduct the shades of the dead from the upper 
into the lower woild, whence lie is called 
tco/xtcos, *'e/fpo7ro/x7rds, if/uxayuyds, &c. — The idea 
of his being the herald and messenger of the g< ds, 
of his travelling from place to place and concluding 
treaties, necessarily implied the notion that he was 
the promoter of social intercourse and of commerce 
among men. In this capacity he was regarded as 
the maintainer of peace, and as the god of roads, 
who protected travellers, and punished those who 
refused to assist travellers who had mistaken their 
way. Hence the Athenian generals, on setting out 
on an expedition, offered saenfices to Heimes, sur- 
named Hegemonius, or Agetor ; and numerous 
statues of the god were erected on roads, at doors 
and gates, from which circumstance he derived a 
variety of surnames and epithets. As the god of 
commerce he was called Stejn iropos, fywroAaTos, ira- 
AiyudirqAos , KfpS^iwropos, ay o palos , &c. As com- 
merce is the source of wealth, he was also the god 
of gam and riches, especially of sudden and unex- 
pected riches, such as are acquired by commeice 
As the giver of wealth and good luck (irAoi/roSd- 
ti?s), he also presided over the game of dice. — 
Hermes was believed to be the inventor of sacri- 
fices. Hence he not only acts the part of a herald at 
sacrifices, but is also the protector of sacrificial 
animals, and was believed in particular to increase 
the fertility of sheep. For this reason he was espe- 
cially worshipped by shepherds, and is mentioned 
in connection with Pan and the Nymphs. This 
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feature in the character of Hermes is a remnant of 
the ancient Arcadian religion, in which he was the 
fertilising god of the earth, who conferred his bless- 
ings on man. — Hermes was likewise the patron 
of all the gymnastic games of the Greeks. This 
idea seems to be of late origin, for m Homer no 
trace of it is foimd. Athens appears to have been 
the first place m which he was worshipped m this 
capacity. At a later time almost all gymnasia 
w ere under his protection ; and the Greek artists 
derived their ideal of the god from the gymnasium, 
and represented him as a youth whose limbs were 
beautifully and harmoniously developed by gym- 
nastic exercises. — The most ancient seat of the 
worship of Hermes is Arcadia, the land of his 
birth, vv here Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, is said 
to have built to him the first temple. From thence 
his woiship was earned to Athens, and ultimately 
spread through all Greece. The festivals cele- 
brated m his honour were called Hci maea. (Diet, 
of Ant s. v.) His temples and statues (Did. of 
Ant s. v.Hermae ) were extremely numerous in 
Greece. Among the things sacred to him were 
the palm tree, the tortoise, the number 4, and se- 
veral kinds of fish ; and the sacrifices offered to 
him consisted of incense, honey, cakes, pigs, and 
especially lambs and young goats. — The principal 
attributes of Ilermes are • i. A travelling hat with 
a hioad brim, which m later times was adorned 
with 2 small wings. 2. The staff (fidSSos or 
mpov ), which he bore as a herald, and had re- 
ceived fiom Apollo In late woiks of ait the white 
iibbons which sui rounded the herald’s staff were 
changed into 2 serpents. 8. The sandals (7r^3tAa). 
They weie beautiful and golden, and earned tho 
god across land and sea with the rapidity ot wind ; 
at the ankles of the god they weie provided with 
wings, whence he is called Tr'njj'orrcSiAos, or alipes. 
— The Roman Mkrcurius is spoken of separately. 

Hermes Trismegistus ('Epuijs Tpianiyiarros), 
the reputed author of a vanety of woiks, some of 
which are still extant. The Greek god Ilermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Thot, or Theut, 
as early as the time of Plato The New Plato- 
msts regarded the Egyptian Ilermes as the source 
of all knowledge and thought, or the Adyos em- 
bodied, and hence called lnm Trismegistus. A 
vast number of works on philosophy and religion, 
written by the New Platonists, were ascribed to 
this Ilermes , from whom it was pictended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had derived all their know- 
ledge. Most of these works were probably wntten 
m tiie 4th century of our era. The most important 
of them is entitled Poemander (from iroifxf]v t a 
shepherd, pastor), apparently m imitation of the 
Pubtor of Ilermas. [IIermas.] This work is 
in the form of a dialogue. It treats of nature, the 
creation of the world, tho deity, his nature and 
attributes, the human soul, knowledge, &c. 

Hermeslanax ( , Epixv<ndval;) t of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived m the time of 
Alexander the Great. His chief woik was an 
elegiac poem, in 3 books, addressed to his mistress, 
Leontium, whose name formed the title of the 
poem. Ilis fragments are edited by Rigler and 
Axt, Colon. 1828, and by Bailey, Lond. 1839. 

Hermlas or Hernias ('Epfieias or 'Epjxias), 1. 
T) rant of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, celebrated 
as the friend and patron of Aristotle. Aristotle 
remained with Hernias 3 years, from b. c. 347 to 
344, in the latter of which years Ilermias was 
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seized by Mentor, the Greek general of the Persian 
king, aim sent as a captive to the Persian court, 
where he was put to death. Aristotle married 
Pythias, the adopted daughter of Hermias, and ce- 
lebrated the praises of his benefactor in an ode 
addressed to Virtue, which is still extant — 2. A 
Christian writer, who lived about a. d. 180, was 
the author of an extant work, entitled Ataavppbs 
rwu < pt\ocr6<p<av , m which the Greek philo- 

sophers are held up to ridicule. Edited with Ta- 
tianus by Worth, Oxon. 1700, 

Herminia Gens, a very ancient patrician house 
at Rome, which appears in the first Etruscan war 
with the republic, b c. 506, and vanishes from 
history in 448. T. Hermimus was one of the 3 
heroes who kept the Suhlician bridge along with 
Horatius Codes against the whole force of Porsena 

Herminius Mons (< Sierra de It Estrella ), the 
chief mountain in Lusitania, S of the Durius, from 
7000 to 8000 feet high, called m the middle ages 
Hermeno or Armtna . 

Herml&ne (‘Ep^cidwj), the beautiful daughter of 
Menelaus and Helena. She had been promised in 
marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war; but 
Menelaus after his return home marned her to 
Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus). Thereupon Orestes claimed 
Hermione for himself ; but Neoptolemus haughtily 
refused to give her up. Orestes, m revenge, incited 
the Delphians against him, and Neoptolemus was 
slam. Hermione afterwards married Orestes, whom 
she had always loved, and bore him a son Tisamcnus 
The history of Hermione is related with various 
modifications. According to some Menelaus be- 
tiothed her at Troy to Neoptolemus , but m the 
meantime her grandfather, Tyndareus, promised 
her to Orestes, and actually gave her m marriage 
to him. Neoptolemus, on his return, took possession 
of her by force, but was slam soon after either at 
Delphi or in his own home at Phthia 

HermlSne (’Ep/xi6vT) 'Eppiovcvs ; Kastn\ a 
town of Argolis, but originally independent of 
Argos, was situated on a promontory on the E. 
coast, and on a bay of the sea, which derived its 
name from the town (Hennionicus Sinus). Its 
territory was called HermlSnis. It was originally 
inhabited by the Dryopes ; and, m consequence of 
its isolated position, it became a flourishing city at 
an early period. It contained several temples, and 
among them a celebrated one of Dcnieter Chthoma. 
At a later time it joined the Achaean League. 

Herml&nes. [Germania.] 

Hermippus ("Epurmros). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, vehemently attacked Pericles 
and Aspasia. — 2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished 
philosopher, was a disciple of Callimachus of Alex- 
andria, and flourished about b. a 200 He wrote 
a great biographical work (Bun), which is frequently 
referred to by Liter writers. — 3 Of Berytus, a 
grammarian, who flourished undei Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

HennMum, a town m the Tauric Chersonesus, 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Hermocr&tes ('EppoKparTts), a Syracusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was chosen 
one of the Syracusan generals, b. c. 41 4, m order to 
oppose the Athenians. He afterwards served under 
Gylippus, when the latter took the command of 
the Syracusan forces ; and after the destruction of 
the Athenian armament he attempted to save the 
lives of Nicias and Demosthenes. He then em- 
ployed all his influence to induce his countrymen 
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to support with vigour the Lacedaemonians in the 
war m Greece itself. He was with two colleagues 
appointed to the command of a small fleet, which 
the Syracusans sent to the assistance of the Lace- 
daemonians. But during his absence from home, 
he was banished by the Syracusans (410). Having 
obtained support from the Persian satrap Phama- 
bazus, he returned to Sicily, and endeavoured to 
effect his restoration to his native city by force of 
arms, but was slam m an attack which he made 
upon Syracuse in 407. 

HermSdorus (’EpjuSdwpos). L Of Ephesus, a 
person of distinction, was expelled by Ins fellow- 
citizens, and is said to have gone to Rome, and to 
have explained to the decemvirs the Greek laws, 
and thus assisted them in drawing up the laws of 
the 12 Tables, b c 451. — 2. A disciple of Plato, 
is said to have circulated the works of Plato, and 
to have sold them m Sicily. He wrote a work on 
Plato — 3. Of Salamis, the architect of the temple 
of Mars in the Flamiman Circus. 

Hermogenes (*E ppoylvris). 1. A son of IIippo- 
meus, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speakers m his 
“ Ciatylus,” where he maintains that all the words 
of a language were formed by an agreement of men 
among themselves. —2. A celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician, was a native of Tarsus, and lived in the 
reign of M Aurelius, a. d 161 — 180 At the age 
of 15 his eloquence excited the admiration of M. 
Aurelius He was shortly afterwards appointed 
public teacher of rhetouc, and at the age of 17 he 
began his career as a writer , but unfortunately 
when he was 25,1ns mental powers gave way, and 
he ncvei recovered their full use, although he lived 
to an advanced age After his death his heart is 
said to have been lound covered with hair. His 
works 5 m number, which are still extant, form 
together a complete system of rhetoric, and were 
for a long time used in all the rhetorical schools as 
manuals They are • 1. Tex*' 7 ? I >V T opuc tt epl rdov 
cTTatreotv. 2 Uepl evptcrews (De Imentionc). 3. 
Ilept ISeuv (De Forints Orutoms ). 4. Uepl pt$6bov 
B€iv6t7}tos (De apto et solerti genere dtomdi Me~ 
thodus). 5. Upoyofivda-paTa, An abridgment of 
the latter work was made by Aphthonms, m con- 
sequence of which the original fell into oblivion. 
The works of Hermogenes are printed m Walz's 
lihetor. Grave — 3. An architect of Alabanda, in 
Caria who invented what was called the pseudo- 
dipterus, that is, a form of a temple, with apparently 
two rows of columns. His great object as an archi- 
tect was to increase the taste for the Ionic form of 
temples, in preference to Doric temples. 

Hermogenes, M TigelHus, a notorious de- 
tractor ot Horace, who calls him (Sat i. 3. 129) 
however optunus cantor et modulator. He was 
opposed to Satires altogether, was a man without 
talent, but yet had a foolish fancy for trying his 
hand at literature. It is conjectured that, under 
the fictitious name of Pantolabus (Sat. i. 8. 11, k 
1. 21.), Horace alludes to Hermogenes, for the 
prosody of the 2 names is the same, so that one 
may be substituted for the other. 

Hermogeni&nus, the latest Roman jurist from 
whom there is an extract m the Digest, lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great. It is probable 
that he was the compiler of the Codex ‘Hermoge- 
nianus, but so many persons of the same name lived 
nearly at the same time, that this cannot be affirmed 
with certainty. 
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Herm51&us ('Epu3\aos), a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
hunting party in Bactna, B. c. 327, he slew a wild 
boar, without waiting to allow Alexander the first 
blow, whereupon the king ordered him to be flogged. 
Incensed at this indignity, Hermolaus formed a 
conspiracy against the king’s life ; but the plot 
was discovered, and Hermolaus and his accom- 
plices were stoned to death by the Macedonians. 

Herxnonaasa. 1. A town of the Sindi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded by 
the Mytilenaeans, called after Hermonassa, the 
wife of the founder, who died during its foundation, 
and left to her the sovereignty. — 2. A town on 
the coast of Pontus, near Trapezns. 

HermontMs ("E ppcavQts: Ermcnt , Ru.), the 
chief city of the Nomos Hermonthites, m Upper 
Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, a little above 
Thebes. 

Hermop51is ('EppSiroXis, "E ppov ir 6\is). 1. 
Parva (17 piupd Damanhour\ a city of Lowei 
Egypt, the capital of the Nomos of Alexandria, 
stood upon the canal which connected the Canopic 
branch of the Nile with the Lake Mareotis —2. 
Magna (ij peyd \rj : nr. Eshmounem , Ru ), the 
capital of the Nomos Hermopohtes, m the Heptu- 
nomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the oldest 
cities in the land, stood on the W. bank ot the 
Nile, a little below the confines of Upper Egypt 
At the boundary line itself was a military station, 
or custom house, called 'EpporroXiriK^ (JwAcikt), fi r 
collecting a toll on goods entering the Heptanomis 
Hermopolis was a chief seat ot the worship of 
Amibis (Cynocephalus) ; and it was the sacred 
burial-place of the Ibis. 

Hermbtimus ('Epp.6niJ.os). 1. A mathematician 
of Colophon, was one of the immediate predecessors 
of Euclid, and the discoverer of several geometrical 
propositions.— 2. Of Clazomenac, an early Greek 
philosopher of uncertain date, belonged to the Ionic 
school. Some traditions represent him as a myste- 
rious person, gifted with supernatural powei, by 
which his soul, apart from the body, wandered 
from place to place, bringing tidings of distant 
events in incredibly short spaces of time. At 
length his enemies burned his body, in the absence 
of the soul, which put an end to his wanderings. 

Hermundfiri, one of the most powerful nations 
of Germany, belonged to the Suevic race, dwelt be- 
tween the Main and the Danube, and were bounded 
by the Sudeti mountains m the N., the Agri De- 
cumates of the Romans in the W. and S., the Na- 
risci on the E., the Chcrusci on the N.E., and 
the Catti on the N.W. They were for a long 
time the allies of the Romans ; but along with 
the other German tribes they assisted the Mar- 
comanni m the great war against the Romans m 
the reign of M. Aurelius. After this time they are 
rarely mentioned as a separate people, but are in- 
cluded under the geneial name of Suevi. 

Hermus (rb "E ppos: v Eppeios ), a demus in 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Acamantis, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis. 

Hermus ( tf E ppos ; Ghtediz-Chai), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rise* in Mt. Dmdymenc (Mo- 
rad-Dagh) in Phrygia ; flows through Lydm, 
watering the plain N. of Sardis, which was hence 
called "Eppov rreS lov ; passes by Magnesia and 
Tcmnus ; and falls into the Gult of Smyrna, be- 
tween Smyrna and Phocaea. It formed the boun- 
dary between Aeolia and Ionia. Its chief tribu- 
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taries were the Hyllus, Cogamus, Pactolus, and 
Phrygnus. 

Hernlci, a people in Latiuim belonged to the 
Sabine race, and are said to nave derived their 
name from the Marsic (Sabine) word hema, “rock.” 
According to this etymology their name would 
signify “ mountaineers.” They inhabited the moun- 
tains of the Apennines between the lake Fucmus 
and the nver Trerus, and were bounded on the N 
by the Marsi and Aequi, and on the S. by the 
Volsci. Their chief town was Anagnia* They 
were a brave and warlike people, and long offered 
a formidable resistance to the Romans. The Romans 
formed a league with them on equal terms in the 
3rd consulship of Sp. Cassius, b.c 43 G. They 
weie finally subdued by the Romans, 30G. 

Hero, [LisandkrI 

Herd ( v Hpwv). 1. The Elder, a celebrated ma- 
thematician, was a native of Alexandria, and lived in 
the reigns of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Evei- 
getes (b. c 235 — 222.) He is celebrated on ac- 
count of his mechanical inventions, of winch one of 
the best known is tile common pneumatic experi- 
ment, called Hero's fountain , in which a jet of 
water is maintained by condensed air. We also 
find in his works a description of a steam engine >, 
and of a double forcing pump used lor a fire-engine. 
The following works ol Hero are extant, though 
not m a perfect form : — 1 . XupoSaWlcrrpas xa- 
tc unccvi) xal crupper pia, dr Const i uctione ct Mensurct 
Manubahslac 2. B€Ao7roti/cd, on the manufacture 
of darts. 3. TlveupariKd , or Spiritalia , the most 
colebiated of his works. 4 Hepl avTopaTorroirjri- 
kwv, de Automatorum Fabrica Libn duo All 
these works arc published in the Mathematicx 
Veteres , Pans, 1093 —2. The Younger, a mathe- 
matician, is supposed to have lived under Heraclius 
(AD. G10 — 041). The principal extant works 
assigned to him are : — 1 De Maclums belhcts. 2. 
( icodacsia , on practical geometry. 3. De Obsidione 
repellenda Published in the Mathematicx Veteres. 

Herodes I. ('H pwSrjy), commonly called Herod 
1. Surnamed the Great, king of the Jews, was the 
second son of Antipater, and consequently of Idu- 
maean origin. [Antjpater, No 3 ] When his 
father was appointed by Caesar piocurator of Ju- 
daea, m b c. 47, Herod, though only 25 years of 
age, obtained the government of Galilee. In 4G he 
obtained the government of Coele-Syrm. After 
the death of Caesar (44), lleiod first supported 
Cassius , but upon the arrival of Antony m Syria, 
in 41, he exerted himself to secure his favour, and 
completely succeeded m his object In 40 he went 
to Rome, and obtained from Antony and Octavian 
a decree of the senate, constituting him king of 
Judaea He supported Antony m the civil war 
against Octavian ; but after the battle of Actium 
(31) he was pardoned by Octavian and confirmed 
m his kingdom. During the remainder of his reign 
he cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Au- 
gustus and his counsellor Agnppa, and enjoyed the 
highest favour both of the one and the other. He 
possessed a jealous temper and ungovernable pas- 
sions He put to death his beautiful wife Maxi- 
amne, whom he suspected without cause of adul- 
tery, and with whom he was violently in love ; 
and at a later period he also put to death his two 
sons by Marumne, Alexander and Aristobulus. 
His government, though cruel and tyrannical, was 
\ igoroiis , and he was both feared and respected by 
his subjects and the surrounding nations. He 
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especially loved to display his power and magnifi- 
cence by costly and splendid public works. He 
commenced rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; 
he rebuilt the city* of Samaria, and bestowed on it 
the name of Sebaste ; while he converted a small 
town on the sea coast into a magnificent city, to 
which he gave the name of Caesarea. He adorned 
these new cities with temples, theatres, gymnasia, 
and other buildings in the Greek style; and he even 
ventured to erect a theatre at Jerusalem itself, and 
an amphitheatre without the walls, in which he 
exhibited combats of wild beasts and gladiators 
In the last year of his reign Jesus Christ was 
bom ; and it must have been on his deathbed that 
he ordered that massacre of the children at Bethle- 
hem which is recorded by the Evangelist. (Matth. 
11 . 16 ) He died in the 37th year of his reign, 
and the 70th of his age, b.c. 4.* — 2. Herodes 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great, by Malthace, a 
Samaritan, obtained the tctrarchy of Galilee and 
Peraoa, on his father’s death, while the kingdom 
of Judaea devolved on his elder brother Archelaus 
He married Ilerodias, the wife of his half-brother, 
Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the Jewish 
law, divorced her first husband. He had been 
previously married to a daughter of the Arabian 
piincc Aretas, who quitted him in disgust at this 
new alliance. Aretas thereupon invaded the domi- 
nions of Antipas, and defeated the army which 
was opposed to him. In a. n. 38, after the death 
of Tiberius, Antipas went to Rome to solicit from 
Caligula the title of king, which had just been be- 
stowed upon his nephew, Herod Aguppa ; but 
through the intrigues of Agrippa, who was high in 
the favour of the Roman empeior, Antipas was 
deprived of his dominions, and sent into exile 
at Lyons (39); he was subsequently removed to 
Spain, where he died. It was Heiod Antipas who 
imprisoned and put to death John the Baptist, who 
had reproached him with his unlawful connexion 
with Herodias It was before him also that Chi ist 
was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, as be- 
longing to his jurisdiction, on account of his sup- 
posed Galilean origin. — 3 Herodes Agrippa 
[Agrippa.] —4. Brother of Herod Agrippa I, 
obtained the kingdom of Chalcis from Claudius at 
the request of Agrippa, 41. After the death of 
Agrippa (44), Claudius bestowed upon him the 
superintendence of the temple at Jerusalem, toge- 
ther with the right of appointing the high priests 
He died in 48, when his kingdom was bestowed 
by Claudius upon bis nephew, Herod Agrippa II. 
— 5. Herodes Atticus, the rhetorician. [Atti- 
CU8.] 

HSrSdlftnus ('HpwSiaj'ds). 1. An historian, who 
wrote in Greek a history of the Roman empire in 
8 books, from the death of M. Aurelius to the 
commencement of the reign of Gordianus III. 
(a. d. 180 — 238). He himself informs us that the 
events of this period had occurred in his own life- 
time ; but beyond this we know nothing respecting 
his life. He appears to have had Thucydides be- 
fore him as a model, both for style and for the 
general composition of his work, like him, intro- 
ducing here and there speeches wholly or in part 
imaginary. In spite of occasional inaccuracies in 
chronology and geography, his narrative is in the 

* The death of Herod took place in the same year 
with^ the actual birth of Christ, as is mentioned above, 
but it is well known that this is to be placed 4 years 
before the date In general use as the Christian era. 
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main truthful and impartial. Edited by lrmisch, 
Lips. 1789 — 1805, 5 vols., and by Bekker, Berlin, 
1826.— 2. Aellus Herodianus, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, was the son 
ol Apollonius Dyscolus [Apollonius, No. 4], and 
was born at Alexandria. From that place he re- 
moved to Rome, where he gained the favour of the 
emperor M. Aui elms, to whom he dedicated his 
woik on prosody. This work seems to have em- 
braced not mciely prosody, but most of those sub- 
jects now included m the etymological portion of 
grammar. The estimation in which he was held 
by subsequent grammarians was very great. Pris- 
cian BtyleB him maximus aitctor artis grammatical. 
lie was a very voluminous writer ; but none of 
his works have come down to us complete, though 
seveial extracts from them are preserved by later 
grammarians. 

Herodlcus (‘HpdSufos). 1. Of Babylon, a gram- 
marian, was one of the immediate successors of 
Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of the followers 
of Aristarchus, against whom he wrote an epigram, 
which is still extant and included in the Greek 
Anthology. — 2. A celebrated physician of Selym- 
bna m Thrace, lived in the 5th century b.c., and 
was one of the tutors of Hippocrates. 

HerodSrus ('Hpd5«pos),of Ileraclea, in Pontus, 
a contemporary of Ilecataeus and Pherecydes, about 
b. c. 51 0, wrote a work on Hercules and his ex- 
ploits 

HerSdotus (‘HpdSoroy). 1. A Greek historian, 
and the father of history, was born at Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric colony m Cana, B c 484. He be- 
longed to a noble family at Halicarnassus He 
was the son ol Lyxes and Dryo ; and the epic poet 
Panyasis was one of his relations. Herodotus left 
his native city at an early age, m older to escape 
fiom the oppressive government of Lygdamis, the 
tvrant of Halicarnassus, who put to death Panyasis. 
lie probably settled at Samos for some tune, and 
there became acquainted with the Ionic dialect ; 
but he spent many years in his extensive travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, of which we shall 
speak presently. At a later time he returned to 
Halicarnassus, and took a prominent part m exptl- 
Iing Lygdamis fiom his native city. Jn the con- 
tentions which followed the expulsion of the tyrant, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks of 
one of the political parties, whereupon he again 
left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, m Italy, 
where he died. Whether he accompanied the first 
colonists to Thurii m 443, or followed them a few 
years afterwards, is a disputed point, and cannot 
be determined with certainty; though it appears 
probable from a passage in his work that he was 
at Athens at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war (431). It is also disputed where Hero- 
dotus wrote his history. Lucian relates that Hero- 
dotus read his work to the assembled Greeks at 
Olympia, which was received with such universal 
applause, that the 9 books of the work were m con- 
sequence honoured with the names of the 9 muses. 
The same writer adds that the young Thucydides 
was present at this recitation and was moved to 
tears. But this celebrated story, which rests upon 
the authority of Lucian alone, must be rejected for 
many reasons. Nor is there sufficient evidence m 
favour of the tradition that Herodotus read his 
work at the Panathenaea at Athens in 446 or 445, 
rnd received from the Athenians a reward of 10 
tdients. It is far more probable that he wrote his 
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work at Thurii, when he was advanced in years ; 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it, at 
least in the way of revision, when he was 77 years 
of age, since he mentions the revolt of the Medes 
against Darius Nothus,and the death of Amyrtaeus, 
events which belong to the years 409 and 408. 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably not 
written till he was advanced in years, yet he was 
collecting materials for it during a great part of his 
life. It was apparently with this view that he 
undertook Ins extensive travels through Greece and 
foreign countries ; and his woik contains on almost 
every page the results of his personal observations 
and inquiries. There was scarcely a town of any 
importance m Greece Proper and on the coasts of 
Asia Minor with which he was not perfectly fa- 
miliar ; and at many places in Greece, such as Sa- 
mos, Athens, Corinth, and Thebes, he seems to 
have staid some time. The sites of the great 
battles between the Greeks and barbarians, as 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platacae, 
were well known to him ; and on Xerxes' line 
of march from the Hellespont to Athens, there 
was probably not a place which he had not seen 
with his own eyes. He also visited most of 
the Greek islands, not only in the Aegean, but 
even in the W. of Greece, such as Zacyntlius 
In the N. of Europe he visited Thrace and the 
Scythian tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syna, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. 
He spent some time in Egypt, and travelled as 
far S. as Elephantine. He saw with his own eves 
all the wonders of Egypt, and the accuracy of his 
observations and descriptions still excites the asto- 
nishment of travellers in that country. From 
Egypt he appears to have made excursions to the 
E. into Arabia, and to the W. into Libya, at 
least as far as Cyrene, which was well known 
to him. — The object of his work is to give an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. He traces the ennntv between Europe 
and Asia to the mythical times. He passes 
rapidly over the mythical ages to come to Cioesus, 
king of Lydia, who was known to have committed 
acts of hostility against the Greeks. This induces 
him to give a full history of Croesus and of the 
kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia by the 
Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the 
rise of the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation 
of Asia Minor and Babylon. The nations which 
are mentioned in the course of this narrative are 
again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egyptian history 
The expedition of Darius against the Scythians 
causes him to speak of Scythia and the N of 
Europe. In the meantime the revolt of the Iomans 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest 
between Persia and Greece to an end. An account 
of this insurrection is followed by the history of the 
invasion of Greece by the Persians ; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the Greeks, 
B. c. 478, with which event his work concludes. 
It will be seen from the preceding sketch that 
the history is full of digressions and episodes, 
but those do not impair the unity of the woik, for 
■ one thread, as it were, runs through the whole, 
and the episodes are only like branches of the 
same tree. The structure of the work thus bea: ^ 
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a strong resemblance to a grand epic poem 
The whole work is pervaded by a deep religious 
sentiment. Herodotus shows the most profound 
reverence for everything which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion 
on what he considers a sacred or religious mys- 
tery. — In order to form a fair judgment of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we must 
distinguish between those parts m which he speaks 
from his own observations and those m which he 
merely repeats what he was told by priests and 
others. In the latter case he was undoubtedly 
often deceived ; but whenever he speaks from his 
own observations, he is a real model of truthful** 
ness and accuracy; and the more the countries 
which he describes have been explored by modem 
travellers, the more firmly has his authority been 
established. Many things which used to be laughed 
at as impossible or paradoxical are found now to be 
strictly m accoi dance with truth. — The dialect in 
which he wrote is the Ionic, intermixed with epic 
or poetical expressions, and sometimes even with 
Attic and Doric forms. The excellencies of his 
style consist m its antique and epic colouring, its 
transparent clearness, and the lively flow of the 
narrative. But notwithstanding all the merits of 
Herodotus, there were certain writers in antiquity 
who attacked him, both m regard to the form and 
the substance of his work ; and there is still extant 
a work ascribed to Plutarch, entitled “ On the 
Malignity of Herodotus," full of the most futile 
accusations of every kind. The best editions of 
Herodotus are by Schweighauser, Argentor. 1806, 
often reprinted ; by Gaisford, Oxon 1824 ; and by 
Bahr, Lips. 1830. — 2. A Greek physician, who 
practised at Home with great reputation, about 
a. d. 1 00. lie wrote some medical works, which 
aie several times quoted by Galen —3. Also a 
Greek physician, a native either of Tarsus or Phi- 
ladelphia, taught Sextus Empiricus 

Herodpolis or Hero ('H ptiwv v6\ts, *Hpc$ : O. T. 
Raamses or Rameses ? : Ru. nr. Abou-Keshid ? ), 
the capital of the Nomos Heroopolites or Arsmoites 
m Lower Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert 
E of the Delta, upon the canal connecting the Nile 
with the W. head of the Red Sea, which was 
called from it Sums Heroopoliticus (k6\itos ‘H- 
paW, 'HpworroXiTTjs or -tnx6s). The country 
about it is supposed to be the Goshen of Scripture. 

HerophHus ('Hpoc/uXos), one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of antiquity, was bom at Chalce- 
don in Bithyma, was a pupil of Praxagoras, and 
lived at Alexandria, under the first Ptolemy, who 
reigned u c. 323 — 285. Here he soon acquned 
a great reputation, and was one of the founders 
of the medical school m that city. He seems to 
have given his chief attention to anatomy and phy- 
siology, which he studied not merely from the dis- 
section of animals, but also from that of human 
bodies. He is even said to have carried his ardour 
m his anatomical pursuits so far as to have dissected 
criminals alive. He was the author of several me- 
dical and anatomical works, of which nothing but 
the titles and a few fragments remain. These ha\ e 
been collected and published by Marx, De Hero- 
phih Vita , &c. Gotting, 1840. 

Herostr&tus (‘HpcWparos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, 
b c. 35 6. He was put to the torture, and confessed 
that he had fired the temple to immortalise him- 
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self. The Epluesians passed a decree condemning 
his name to oblivion ; but it has been, as might 
have been expected, handed down by history. 

BeXtS C'Efxnf), daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Agraulos, was beloved by Hermes, by whom 
•he became the mother of Cephalus Respecting 
her story, see Agraulos. At Athens sacrifices 
were offered to her, and the maidens who carried 
the vessels containing the libation (tptrn) were 
called fyprj<p6pot. 

Hertilia, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married woman carried off .by the Romans in the 
rape of the Sabine maidens. As Romulus after 
death became Quirinus, so Hersilia his wife be- 
came a goddess, Hora or Horta. Some writers, 
however, made Hersilia the wife of Hostus, giand- 
father oi Tullus Hostilius. 

Hertha (containing probably the same elements 
as the words earth , mie), the goddess of the earth, 
among the ancient Germans. 

HSrttli or Eruli, a powerful German race, are 
said to have come originally from Scandinavia, but 
they appear on the shores of the Black Sea m the 
reign of Gallienus (a. d. 262), when in conjunction 
with the Goths, they invaded the Roman empire 
They were conquered by the Ostrogoths, and after- 
wards formed part of the great army of Attila, with 
which he invaded Gaul and Italy. After the death 
of Attila (453) a portion of the Heruh united 
with other German tribes ; and under the com- 
mand of Odoacer, who is said to have been an Ile- 
rulian, they destroyed the Western Empire, 4/6. 
Meantime the remainder of the nation foimed a 
powerful kingdom on the banks oi the Theiss 
and the Danube, which was eventually destroyed 
by the Langobardi or Lombards. Some of the 
Heruli were allowed by Auastasius to settle in 
Pannoma, and they served with great distinction 
in the armies of Justinian. 

Hesiodus (‘HofoBos), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history we possess little 
authentic information. He is frequently mentioned 
along with Homer, as Homer represents the Ionic 
school of poetry in Asia Minor, so Ilcsiod re- 
presents the Boeotian school of poetry, which 
spiead over Phocis and Euboea. The only punts 
of resemblance between the 2 schools consist m 
their versification and dialect. In other lespeits 
they entirely differ. The Homeric school takes 
for its subjects the restless activity oi the heroic 
age, while the Hesiodic turns its attention to the 
quiet pursuits of ordinary life, to the origin of the 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived about 
a century later than Homer, and is placed about 
B. c. 735. We learn from his own poem on 
Works and Days , that he was bom m the ullage 
of Ascra in Boeotia, whither his father had emi- 
grated from the Aeolian Cyme m Asia Minor. 
After the death of his father, he was involved m 
a dispute with his brother Perses about his small 
patrimony, which was decided m favour of his 
brother. He then emigrated to Orchomenos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. This 
is all that can be said with certainty about the 
life of Hesiod. Many of the stones related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard the 
tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest with 
Homer, which is said to have taken place at 
Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of king 
Amphidamas, or, according to others, at Aulis or 
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Delos. The story of this contest gave rise to a 
composition still extant under the title of *Ay&v 
‘O nipov kbI 'HtrnSBoy, the work of a grammarian 
who lived towards the end of the first century of 
our era, in which the 2 poets are represented as 
engaged in the contest, and answering one another. 
The following works were attributed to Hesiod in 
antiquity : — 1. y E pya or ‘'Epya ical fjptpai. Opera 
et Dies , Works and Days . It is written in the most 
homely style, with scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, and must be looked upon as the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry. It contains 
ethical, political, and economical precepts, the last 
of which constitute the greater part of the work, 
consisting of rules about choosing a wife, the edu- 
cation of children, agriculture, commerce, and na- 
vigation. It would further seem that 3 distinct 
poems have been inserted in it ; viz. 1. The fable 
of Prometheus and Pandora (47 — 105) ; 2. On 
the ages of the world, which are designated by the 
names of metals (109 — 201) ; and, 3. A desenp- 
tisn of winter (504 — 558). 2. Qeoyovla, a The- 
ogony , was not considered by Hesiod's countrymen 
to be a genuine production of the poet. This work 
gives an account of the origin of the world and the 
birth of the gods, explaining the whole order of 
nature m a series of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moral nature there appears per- 
sonified m the character of a distinct being. The 
whole concludes with an account of some of the 
most illustrious heroes. 3. *Hotat or rjoiat fieydKat, 
also called Kard\oyoi yvvaucuu, Catalogue of 
Women. This work is lost. It contained accounts 
of the women who had been beloved by the gods, 
and had thus become the mothers of the heroes m 
the various parts of Greece, from whom the ruling 
families derived their origin 4. 3 A an Is *H pa- 
«Aeouy, Shield of Hncules, which is extant, pro- 
bably formed part of the work last mentioned. It 
contains a description of the shield of Hercules, 
and is «ui imitation of the Homeric description of 
the slmld of Achilles. The best edition of Hesiod 
is by Gottling, Gotha and Erfurt, 1843, 2d ed. 

HesiSne daughter of Laomedon, king 

of Troy, was chained by her father to a rock, in 
ordei to be devoured by a sea-monster, that lie 
might thus appease the anger of Apollo and 
Poseidon. Hercules promised to save her, if 
Laomedon would give him the horses which he 
Lad received from Zeus as a compensation for 
Ganymcdes. Hercules killed the monster, but 
Laomedon refused to keep his promise. There- 
upon Hercules took Troy, killed Laomedon, and 
gave Ilesione to his fiiend and companion Te- 
lamon, by whom she became the mother of Teucer. 
Her brother Priam sent Antenor to claim her 
back, and the refusal on the part of the Greeks is 
mentioned as one of the causes of the Trojan war. 

Hesperia (‘E anepla), the Western land (from 
canepos, tesper ), the name given by the Greek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the name 
of Hesperia to Spam, which they sometimes called 
ultima Hesperia ( Hor. Carm . 1 . 36. 4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called Hes- 
peria Magna (Virg. Am. i. 569). 

Hesperides (‘EoTrepfBey), the celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) gave to 
Hera at her marriage with Zeus. Their parentage is 
differently related. They are called the daughters 
cither of Night or Erebus, or of Phorcys and Ceto, 
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or of Atlas and Hesperis (whence their names 
Atlantides or Hesperides), or of Hesperus, or of 
Zeus and Themis. Some traditions mentioned 3 
Hesperides, viz. Acgk, Arethusa , and Hesperia ; 
others 4, Aegle, Crytheui^ Hestia , and Arethusa; 
and others again 7. The poets describe them 
as possessing the power of sweet song. In the 
earliest legends, these nymphs are described as 
living on the river Oceanus, in the extreme W. ; 
but the later attempts to fix the geographical 
position of their gardens led poets and geogra- 
phers to different parts of Libya, as the neigh- 
bourhood of Cyrene, Mount Atlas, or the islands 
on the W. coast of Libya, or even to the N. ex- 
tremity of the earth, beyond the wind Boreas, 
among the Hyperboreans. They were assisted in 
watching the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. 
It was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain 
possession of these apples. (See p. 310, a.) 

Hesperidum Insfilae. [HsbrERiuM ] 

Hesperis. [Berenice, No. 4, p 120] 

Hesp&rium ('Eero cpiov, f E airtpov Kepas : C ' 
Verde or C. /taro), a headland on the W coast of 
Africa, was one of the furthest points to which the 
knowledge of the ancient9 extended along that 
coast. Near it was a hay called Sinus Hesperms , 
and a day’s journey fiom it a group of islands called 
Hesperidum Insulae, wrongly identified by some 
with the Fortunatae Insulae ; they are either the 
Cape dc Verde islands, or, more probably, the JJts- 
sagos , at the mouth of the Rio Grande . 

Hesperus ( "Etnrepos ), the evening star, is called 
by Hesiod a son of Astraeus and Eos. He was 
also regarded as the same as the morning star, 
whence both Homer and Hesiod call him the 
bringer of light (Uticripdpos). A latei account 
makes him a son of Atlas, who was fond of 
astronomy, and who disappeared, after ascending 
Mount Atlas to observe the stars. He was wor- 
shipped with divme honours, and was legarded as 
the fauest star m the heavens. The Itomans desig- 
nated him by the names Lucifer and Ilespexus, to 
characterise him as the morning or evening stai. 

Hestia ('E<TTia, Ion. T<rrfi 7 ), called Vesta by 
the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or rather 
of the file burning on the hearth, was one of 
the 1*2 groat divinities of the Greeks. She was 
a daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, accoid- 
mg to common tradition, was the fust-bom of 
Rhea, and consequently the fiist of the children 
swallowed by Cronus. She was a maiden di- 
vinity, and when Apollo and Poseidon sued for 
her hand, she swore by the head of Zeus to remain 
a virgin for ever. As the hearth was looked upon 
as the centre of domestic lilc, so Hestia was the 
goddess of domestic life and the giver of all do- 
mestic happmess: as such she was believed to 
dwell m the inner part of every house, and to 
have invented the art of building houses. In this 
respect she often appears together with Hermes, 
who waB likewise a deus penetialis. Being the 
goddess of the sacred fire of the altar, Hestia had 
a share m the sacrifices offered to all the gods. 
Hence, when sacrifices were offered, she was in- 
voked first, and the first part of the sacufice was 
presented to her. Solemn oaths were sworn by the 
goddess of the hearth ; and the hearth itself was 
the sacred asylum where suppliants implored the 
protection of the inhabitants of the house A town 
or city is only an extended family, and therefore 
had likewise its sacred hearth. This public hearth 
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usually existed in the prytnneum of a town, where 
the goddess had her especial sanctuary (&Utytos), 
under the name of Prgtanltis (IJ pvrawny), with a 
statue and the sacred hearth. There, as at a pri- 
vate hearth, Hestia protected the suppliants. When 
a colony was sent out, the emigrants took the fire 
which was to burn on the hearth of their new 
home from that of the mother town. If ever the 
fire of her hearth became extinct, it was not allowed 
to be lighted again with ordinary fire, but either 
by fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
di awing fire from the sun. The mystical specu- 
lations of later times took their origin from the 
simple ideas of the ancients, and assumed a sacred 
health not only in the centre of the earth, but even 
m that of the universe, and confounded Hestia m 
various ways with other divinities, such as Cvbele, 
Gaea, Demeter, Persephone, and Artemis. Them 
were but few special temples of Hestia m Greece, 
since every prytaneum was in leahty a sanctuary 
of the goddess, and since a portion of the sacri- 
fices, to whatever divinity they were offered, be- 
longed to her The worship of the Roman Vesta 
is spoken of under Vesta. 

Hestiaeotis ('Eematamr) 1. The N.W. part of 
Thessaly [Tiiessalia ] — -2. Or Histiaea, a dis- 
trict m Euboea. [Euboea.] 

Hesychius ('Horvxios). 1. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek dic- 
tionary has come down to us. Respecting his per- 
sonal history nothing is known, but he probably 
lived about a d. 380. The work is based, as the 
writer himself tells us, upon the lexicon of Dioge- 
manus. Ilesvchms was probably a pagan: the 
Christian glosses and the references to Christian 
wuters in the work aic mtcipolations bya later hand. 
The work is one of gieat importance, not only on 
account of its explaining the vvoids of the Gieek 
language, but also from its containing much literary 
and archaeological information, derived fiom earlier 
grammanans and commentators, whose woiks are 
lost. The arrangement of the work however is 
very defectne. The best edition is by Alberti, 
completed after Alberti’s death by Kuhnkcn, Lugd. 
Bat. 1 746 — 1706, 2 vols. fob — 2 Of Miletus, 
sui named Must) is , fiom some office winch he held, 
lived about a d. 540, and wrote . 1. An Cuomai ►- 
tu on , or account of illustrious men, published by 
Oielli, Lips 1820 2 A Ciirontcon or synoptical 

view of universal history, in 6 parts, from the reign 
of Bolus, the reputed founder of the Assj nan em- 
pire, to the death of the Byzantine emperor, Anas- 
tasias I., a. n 518. The work itself is lost, but 
an account of it is preserved by Photius. 

Hetnculum, a town of the Bruttn. 

^ Hibernia, also called Ieme, Iverna or Juvorna 
{*Upv% Upv)s vijeros, *louepyta ), the island of 
Ireland , appears to have derived its name from the 
inhabitants of its S coast, called Juverni (Touepi'oi) 
by Ptolemy, but its original name was probably 
Bergion or Vergion. It is mentioned by Caesar, 
and is frequently spoken of by subsequent wi iters; 
but the Romans never made any attempt to conquer 
the island, though they obtained some knowledge of 
it from the commercial intercourse which was earned 
on between it and Britain. We have no account of 
the island except from Ptolemy, who must have 
derived his information from the statements of the 
British merchants, who visited its coasts. Ptolemy 
gives rather a long list of its promontories, rivers, 
tribes and towns. 
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Hicesla. [Aeoliae Insulae ] 

Hic&tas ('Ifc^Tas or ‘Wn??). 1. A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and Ti- 
moleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, after 
whose d^ath (b. c. 353) his wife Arete, and his 
sister Aristomache placed themselves under the 
care of Hicetas ; but he was persuaded notwithstand- 
ing to consent to their destruction. A few years later 
he became tyrant of Leontini. He carried on war 
against the younger Dionysius, whom he defeated, 
and had made himself master of the whole city, 
except the island citadel, when Timoleon landed m 
Sicily, 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and 
called in the aid of the Carthaginians, but he was 
defeated and put to death by Timoleon, 339 or 
338. _ 2. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the interval 
between the reign of Agathocles and that of Pyr- 
rhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant of Agngentum, 
and was himself defeated by the Carthaginians. 
After a reign of 9 years (283 — 279), he was 
expelled from Syracuse.— 3. Of Syracuse, one of 
the earlier Pythagoreans. 

Hiempsal. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masimssa, was murdered 
by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, 
B. c. 118.-2. King of Numidia, grandson or 
great-grandson of Masimssa, and father of Juba, 
appears to have received the sovereignty of part of 
Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius Alieno- 
barbus, the leader of the Marian party m Africa, 
but was restored by Pompey m 81. Hiempsal 
wrote some works in the Punic language, which 
are cited by Sallust (Jug. 17). 

Hi§ra. 1. [Aeoliae ]. — 2. [Aeg ates ] 

Hl&rap&lis ('UpairoXis). 1. A city of Great 
Phrygia, near the Maeander, celebrated for its hot 
springs and its temple of Cybele. Like the neigh- 
bouring cities of Colossae and Laodicea, it ivas an 
early seat of Christianity, and it is mentioned in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 13) —2. 
Formerly Bambjtae (BapSuKT) s Bambucfi, or Mem- 
hij) y a city in the N.E. of Syria, one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Astarte. 

HlSrocles ('UpoHkys). 1. A Greek rhetorician 
of Alabanda m Cana, lived about bc 100, and 
was distinguished, like his brother Mcneclcs, by 
the Asiatic style of oratory.— 2. Governor ot Bi- 
thynia, and afterwards of Alexandria, is said to 
have been one of the chief instigators of the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Diocletian. He 
wrote a work against the Christians, entitled 
A6yoi <piAa\^j0€ts irpbs robs Xpiornavovs , of which 
we may form an idea from the account of Lactantius 
and the refutation which Eusebius wrote against 
it. We see from these writers that Hierocles 
attacked the character of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, and put him on an equality with Apollo- 
nius of Tyana.— 3. A New Platomst, who lived 
ot Alexandria about the middle of the 5 th century. 
He wrote : I. A commentary on the golden verses 
of Pythagoras, in which he endeavours to give an 
intelligible account of the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras. Published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709 ; 
and by Warren, London, 1742. 2. A work on 
Providence, Fate, and the reconciliation of man’s 
free will with the divine government of the w orld, 
in 7 books. The work is lost,* but some extracts 
from it preserved in Photius. 3. An ethical work 
(Mi justice, on reverence towards the gods, parents, 
relations, &c., which bore the title Ta <pt\o<ro<f>ov- 
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pwa. This work is also lost, but there are several 
extracts from it in Stobaeus. The extant work, en- 
titled ’AimTa, a collection of ludicrous tales, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Hierocles, the New Platonist. 
The work is of no merit— 4. A Greek grammarian, 
the author of an extant work, entitled SwIkSwos, 
that is, The Travelling Companion, intended as a 
handbook for travellers through the provinces of 
the Eastern empire. It was perhaps written at the 
beginning of the 6th century of our era. It con- 
tains a list of 64 eparchiae or provinces of the East- 
ern empire, and of 935 different towns, with brief 
descriptions. Published by Wesseling, m Veterum 
Romanorum Itineraria , Amsterdam, 1735. 

ffieron ('tipwv). 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (a c. 
478 — 467), was son of Dmomenes and brother of 
Gelon, whom he succeeded m the sovereignty. In 
the early part of his reign he became involved in 
a war with T heron of Agrigentum, who had 
espoused the cause of his brother Polyzelus, with 
whom he had quarrelled. But Hieron afterwards 
concluded a peace with Theron, and became recon- 
ciled to his brother Polyzelus. After the death 
of Theron, m 472, he carried on war against his 
son Thrasydaeus, whom he defeated m a great 
battle, and expelled from Agrigentum. But by far 
the most important event of his reign was the great 
victory which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet 
near Cumae (474), and which appears to have 
effectually broken the naval power of that nation. 
Hieron died at Catana m the 12th year of his 
leign. 467. His government was much more de- 
spotic than that of his brother Gelon. He main- 
tained a large guard of mercenary troops, and 
employed numerous spies and informers. He was 
however a liberal and enlightened patron of men of 
letters ; and his court became the resort of the 
most distinguished poets and philosophers of the 
day. Aesch) las, Pindar, and Bacchylides took 
up their abode with him, and we find him asso- 
ciating m friendly intercourse with Xenophanes, 
Epicharmus, and Simonides. His intimacy with 
the latter was particularly celebrated, and has been 
made the subject by Xenophon of an imaginary 
dialogue, entitled the Hieron. His love of magnifi- 
cence was especially displayed in the great contests 
of the Grecian games, and his victories at Olympia 
and Delphi haie been immortalised by Pindar.— 
2. King of Syracuse (b.c. 270—216), was the son 
of Hierocles, a noble Syracusan, descended from 
the great Gelon, but his mother was a female ser- 
>ant. When Pyirhus left Sicily (275), Hieron, 
who had distinguished himself in the wars of that 
monarch, was declared general by the Syracusan 
army. He strengthened his power by marrying 
the daughter of Leptmes, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse ; and after his defeat 
of the Mamertmes, he was saluted by his fellow- 
citizcns with the title of kmg, 270. It was the 
great object of Hieron to expel the Mamertmes 
from Sicily ; and accordingly when the Romans, 
in 264, interposed m favour of that people, Hieron 
concluded an alliance with the Carthaginians, and, 
in conjunction with them, carried on war against 
the Romans. But having been defeated by the 
Romans, he concluded a peace with them m the 
following year (263), m virtue of which he re- 
tained possession of the whole S. E. of Sicily, and 
the E. side of the island as far as Tauromemum. 
From this time till his death, a period of little less 
than half a century, Hieron continued the stedfast 
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friend and ally of the Romans, a policy of which 
his subjects as well as himself reaped the benefits, 
in the enjoyment of a state of uninterrupted tran- 
quillity and prosperity. Even the heavy losses 
which the Romans sustained in the first 3 years of 
tjie 2nd Punic war did not shake his fidelity ; and 
after their great defeats, he sent them large supplies 
of com and auxiliary troops. He died in 21 6 at the 
age of 92. His government was mild and equitable : 
though he did not refuse the title of king, he 
avoided all external display of the insignia of 
royalty, and appeared in public in the garb of a 
private citizen. The care he bestowed upon the 
financial department of his administration is attested 
by the laws regulating the tithes of corn and other 
agricultural produce, which, under the name of Leges 
Hieronicae , were retained by the Romans when 
they reduced Sicily to a province. He adorned the 
city of Syracuse with many public woiks. His 
power and magnificence were celebrated by Theo- 
critus in his 16th Id\ 11. Hieron had only one son, 
Gelon, who died shortly before his father. lie was 
succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 

Hieronymus (TeptSvujuos). 1. Of Cardia, pro- 
bably accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia, 
and after the death of that monarch (b c 323) 
served under his countryman Eumenes. In the last 
battle between Eumenes and Antigonus (31 6) Hiero- 
nymus fell into the hands ot Antigonus, who 
treated him with kindness, and to whose service he 
henceforth attached himself. After the death of 
Antigonus (301), Hieronymus continued to follow 
the fortunes of his son Demetrius, and was ap- 
pointed by the latter governor of Boeotia, after his 
first conquest of Thebes, 292. He continued un- 
shaken in his attachment to Demetrius and to his 
son, Antigonus Gonatus, after him. It appears 
that he survived Pj rrhus, and died at the advanced 
age of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history of the 
events from the death of Alexander to that of 
Pyrrhus, if not later. This work has not come 
down to us, but it is frequently cited by later 
writers as one of the chief authorities for the history 
of Alexander’s successors. We are told that Hiero- 
nymus displayed partiality to Antigonus and De- 
metrius, and in consequence treated Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus with great injustice. — 2. King of 
Syracuse, succeeded his grandfather, Hieron II , 
B.c. 216, at 15 years of age. He was persuaded 
by the Carthaginian party to renounce the alliance 
with the Romans, which his grandfather had main- 
tained for so many years. He was assassinated 
after a short reign of only 13 months.— 3. Of 
Rhodes, commonly called a peripatetic, though 
Cicero questions his right to the title, was a disciple 
of Aristotle, and appears to have lived down to the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He held the highest 
good to consist in freedom from pain and trouble, 
and denied that pleasure was to be sought for its 
own sake.— 4. Commonly known as Saint Jerome, 
one of the most celebrated of the Christian fathers, 
was born at Stndon, a town upon the confines of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, about a. d. 340. 1 1 is 
father sent him to Rome for the prosecution of his 
studies, where he devoted himself with great ardour 
and success to the Greek and Latin languages, to 
rhetoric, and to the different branches of philo- 
sophy, enjoying the instructions of the most distin- 
guished preceptors of that era, among whom was 
Aelius Donatus. [Donatus.] After completing 
bis studies he went to Gaul, where he remained 
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some and subsequently travelled through 

various countries in the E. At Antioch he was 
attacked by a dangerous malady, and on his re- 
covery he resolved to withdraw from the world. 
In 374 he retired to the desert of Chalcis, lying 
between Antioch and the Euphrates, where he 
passed 4 years, adhering strictly to the most rigid 
observances of monkish ascetism, but at the same 
time pursuing the study of Hebrew. In 37 9 he 
was ordained a presbyter at Antioch by Paulmus. 
Soon after he went to Constantinople, where he lived 
for 3 years, enjoying the instructions and friend- 
ship of Gregory of Nazianzus. In 382 he accom- 
panied Paulmus to Rome, where he formed a close 
friendship with the Pope Damasus. He remained 
at Rome 3 years, and there laboured in pro- 
claiming the glory and merit of a contemplative 
life and monastic discipline He had many enthu- 
siastic disciples among the Roman ladies, but the 
influence which he exercised over them excited the 
hatred of their relations, and exposed him to at- 
tacks against his character. Accordingly he left 
Rome in 385, having lost his patron Damasus m 
the preceding year ; and accompanied by the rich 
widow Paula, her daughter Eustochium, and a 
number of devout maidens, he made a tour of the 
Holy Land, and finally settled at Bethlehem, where 
Paula erected 4 monasteries, 3 for nuns and 1 for 
monks. Here he passed the remainder of his 
life He died A d. 420 — Jerome wrote a great 
number of works, most of which have come down 
to us. Of these the most celebrated are his Com- 
mentaries on the various books of the Scriptures. 
He also translated into Latin the Old and New 
Testaments his translation is in substance the 
Latin version of the Scriptures, known by the name 
of the Vulgate. The translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was made by Jerome directly from the He- 
brew ; but the translation of the New Testament 
was formed by him out of the old translations care- 
fully corrected from the ongmal Greek. Jerome 
likewise translated from the Greek the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, which he enlarged, chiefly in the de- 
partment of Roman history, and brought down to 
ad 378. Jerome was the most learned of the 
Latin fathers. His profound knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, his familiarity 
with ancient history and philosophy, and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the manners and scenery 
of the East, enabled him to throw much light upon 
the Scriptures. In his controversial works he is 
vehement and dogmatical. His language is exceed- 
ingly pure, bearing ample testimony to the diligence 
with which he must have studied the choicest 
models. The best editions of the works of Jerome 
are the Benedictine, Par, 5 vols. fol. 1693 — 1706, 
and that by Vallarsi, Veron. 11 vols. fob 1734 — 
1742; reprinted Venet. 11 \ols. 4to. 1766. 

HiSrSsSljfama. [Jerusalem.] 

Hil&rius. 1. A Christian writer, was bom of 
pagan parents at Poitiers. He afterwards became 
a Christian, and was elected bishop of his native 
place, a.d. 350. From this time he devoted all 
ins energies to check the progress of Arianism, 
which was making rapid strides in Gaub He be- 
came so troublesome to the Arlans, that they 
induced the emperor Constantius in 356 to banish 
him to Phrygia. He was allowed to return to Gaul 
about 361, and died in his diocese in 368. Several 
of his works have come down to us. They consist 
chiefly of polemical treatises against the Arums 
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and #ddmses to the emperor Constantine. The 
Mil edition of his works is by Coustant, Paris, 
1693, forming one of the Benedictine series, and re- 
printed by Scipio Maffei, Veron., 1730.— 2. BiBhop 
of Arles, succeeded his master Honoratus in that 
diocese, a.d. 429, and died in 449. He wrote the 
life of Honoratus and a few other works. 

Hillevidnes. [Germania, p. 282, a.] 

HimSra (‘I fi4pa) 1. (Fiume Salso), one of the 
principal rivers in the S. of Sicily, at one time the 
boundary between the territories of the Carthagi- 
nians and Syracusans, receives near Enna the water 
of a salt spring, and hence has salt water as far as 
its mouth. — 2. A smaller river m the N. of Sicily, 
flows into the sea between the towns of Himera 
and Thermae. — 8. (*I /xepaios), a celebrated Greek 
city on the N. coast of Sicily, W. of the mouth of 
the river Himera [No. 2.], was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Zancle, b. c. 648, and afterwards 
received Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic (Chalcidian) 
and partly Doric. About 560 Himera, being 
threatened by its powerful neighbours, placed itself 
under the protection of Phalans, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, in whose power it appears to have re- 
mained till his death. At a later time (500) we find 
Himera governed by a tyrant Terillus, who was 
expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. Terillus there- 
upon applied for assistance to the Carthaginians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence m Sicily, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the com- 
mand of Hamilcar. The Carthaginians were de- 
feated with great slaughter at Himera by the united 
forces of Theron and Gelon of Syracuse on the same 
day as the battle of Salamis was fought (480). 
Himera was now governed by Thrasydaeus, the 
son of Theron, in the name of his father ; hut the 
inhabitants having attempted to revolt, Theron put 
to death or drove into exile a considerable part of 
the population, and repeopled the city with settlers 
from all quarters, but especially of Dorian origin 
After the death of Theron (472), Himera recovered 
its independence, and for the next 60 years was 
one of the most flourishing cities in Sicily. It as- 
sisted Syracuse against the Athenians m 415. In 
409 it was taken by Hannibal, the son of Gisgo, 
who, to revenge the great defeat which the Car- 
thaginians had suffered before this town, levelled 
it to the ground and destroyed almost all the inha- 
bitants. Himera was never rebuilt ; but on the 
opposite bank of the river Himera, the Carthaginians 
founded a new town, which, from a warm medicinal 
spring in its neighbourhood, was called Thermae 
(B4pfiai : Gep/ifnjr, Thermitanus : Termini.) Here 
the remains of the unfortunate inhabitants of Hi- 
mera were allowed to settle. The Romans, who 
highly prized the warm springs of Thermae, per- 
mitted the town to retain its own constitution; and 
Augustus made it a colony. — The poet Stesichorus 
was bom at the ancient Himera, and the tyrant 
Agathocles at Thermae. 

HimftrXua (*l Ipipios), a celebrated Greek sophist, 
was bom at Prusa m Bithynia, and studied at 
Athens. He was subsequently appointed professor 
of rhetoric at Athens, where he gave instruction to 
Juliiui, afterwards emperor, and the celebrated 
Christian writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. 
In 862 the emperor Julian invited him to his court 
at Antioch, and made him his secretary. He re- 
tained to Athens in 868, mid there passed the 
remainder of his life, Hitnerius was a pagan ; but 
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he does not manifest in his writings any animosity 
against the Christians. These were extant in the 
time of Photius 7 1 orations by Himerius; but of 
these only 24 have come down to us complete. 
Edited by Wemsdorf, Gbttingen, 1790. 

Himilco (‘I plhKwv). 1 A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from Gades to- 
wards the N., along the W. shores of Europe, at 
the same time that Hanno undertook his voyage to 
the S. along the coast of Africa. [Hanno, No. 10.] 
Himilco represented that his further progress was 
prevented by tbe stagnant nature of the sea, 
loaded with sea weed, and by the absence of wind. 
His voyage is said to have lasted 4 months, but it 
is impossible to judge how far it was extended. 
Perhaps it was intentionally wrapt in obscurity by 
the commercial jealousy of the Carthaginians. — 2. 
Son of Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannibal, No. 1.], a Carthaginian 
army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigentum, b. c. 
406. Hannibal died before Agrigentum of a pes- 
tilence, which broke out m the comp ; and Himilco, 
now left sole general, succeeded in taking the place, 
after a siege of nearly 8 months. At a later period 
he carried on war against Dionysius of Syracuse. 
In 395 he defeated Dionysius, and laid siege to 
Syracuse ; but, while pressing the siege of the city, 
a pestilence earned off a great number of his men. 
In this weakened condition, Himilco was attacked 
and defeated by DionyBius, and was obliged to 
purchase his safety by an ignominious capitulation. 
Such was his grief and disappointment at this 
termination to the campaign, that, on his return 
to Carthage, he put an end to his life by vo- 
luntary abstinence. — 3. The Carthaginian com- 
mander at Lilybaeum, which he defended with 
skill and bravery, when it was attacked by tbe 
Romans, 250.— 4. Commander of the Carthaginian 
forces m Sicily during a part of the 2nd Punic 
war, 214 — 212. — 6. Sumamed Phamaeas, com- 
mander of the Carthaginian cavalry m the 3rd 
Punic war. He deserted to the Romans, by 
whom he was liberally rewarded. 

Hippana (to ''lirirava), a town in the N. of 
Sicily near Panormus- 

Hipparohla (‘Imr apxla\ wife of Crates the 
Cynic. [For details, see Crates, No. 3.] 

Hipparchus ("Imrapxo*). 1. Son of Pisistmtns. 
[Pisistratidae.] —2. A celebrated Greek astro- 
nomer, was a native of Nicaea in Bithynia, and 
flourished b. c. 160 — 145. He resided both at 
Rhodes and Alexandria. He was the true father 
of astronomy, which he raised to that rank among 
the applications of arithmetic and geometry which 
it has always since preserved. He was the first 
who gave and demonstrated the means of solving 
all triangles, rectilinear and spherical. He con- 
structed a table of chords, of which he made the 
same sort of use as we make of our sues. He 
made more observations than bis predecessors, and 
understood them better. He invented the plani- 
sphere, or the mode of representing the starry 
heavens upon a plane, and of producing the solu- 
tions of problems of spherical astronomy. He is 
also the father of true geography, by his happy 
idea of marking the position of spots on tbe earth, 
as was done with the stars, by circles drawn from 
the pole perpendicularly to the equator; that is, 
by latitudes and longitudes. His method of eclipses 
was tiie only one by which differences of meridians 
could he determined. The catalogue which Hip* 
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parchus constructed of the stars is preserred in the 
Almagest of Ptolemy. Hipparchus wrote nume- 
rous works, which are all lost with the exception 
of his commentary on the phenomena of Aratus. 

Hipparlnus (lirvapipos). L A Syracusan, 
father of Dion and Aristomache, supported the 
elder Dionysius, who married his daughter Aristo- 
mache.— 2. Son of Dion, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding, threw himself from the roof of a house, and 
was killed on the spot, when his father attempted, 
by restraint, to cure him of the dissolute habits 
which he had acquired while under the power of 
Dionysius. — 3. Son of the elder Dionysius by 
Aristomache, daughter of No. 1, succeeded Cal- 
lippus m the tyranny of Syracuse, b. c. 352. He 
was assassinated, after reigning only 2 years. 

Hipp&ris ('Imr apis: Camarina ), a river in the S. 
of Sicily, which flows into the sea near Camarina. 

Hipp&sus (°Iiriracros), of Metapontum or Croton, 
in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, held the 
element of fire to be the cause of all things. In 
consequence of his making known the sphere, 
consistuig of 12 pentagons, which was regarded 
by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he is said to 
have perished m the sea as an impious man. 

Hippla and HippluB ('Lnrfa and Imriov, or 
"Imreios), m Latin Equester and Equestns , surnames 
of several divinities, as of Hera and Athena, of 
Poseidon and of Ares ; and at Rome also of Fortuna 
apd Venus. 

Hipplas ( f l7T7rlas). 1. Son of Pisistratus. [Pi- 
SISTRatidae.] —2. The Sophist, was a native of 
Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His fel- 
low-citizens availed themselves of hiB abilities in 
political matters, and sent him on a diplomatic miBs ion 
to Sparta. But he was in every respect like the 
other sophists of the time. He travelled through 
Greece for the purpose of acquiring wealth and ce- 
lebrity, by teaching and public speaking. His cha- 
racter as a sophist, his vanity, and his boastful ar- 
rogance, are well described in the 2 dialogues of 
Plato, Hippias major and Hippias minor . Though 
tiis knowledge was superficial, yet it appears that he 
had paid attention not only to rhetorical, philosophi- 
cal, and political studies, but also to poetry, music, 
mathematics, painting and sculpture ; and he must 
even have acquired some practical skill in the me- 
chanical arts, as he used to boast of wearing on his 
body nothing that he had not made with his own 
hands, such as his seal-ring, his cloak, and shoes. 
He possessed great facility in extempore speaking ; 
and once his vanity led him to declare that he 
would travel to Olympia, and there deliver before 
the assembled Greeks an oration on any subject 
that might be proposed to him. 

Hippo (Tmrcdv), in Africa. 1. H. Begins ('1. 
j3 ouriAucds : nr. Bonah , Ru.), a city on the coast of 
Numidia, W. of the mouth of the Rubricatus ; 
once a royal residence, and afterwards celebrated 
as the bishopric of St. Augustine.— >2. H. Diarrhy- 
tus or Zaritus ('I. tiidjtfivros : Bizerta), a city on 
the N. coast of the Carthaginian territory (Zeugi- 
tana), W. of Utica, at the mouth of the Smus 
Hipponensis. ■— 3. A town of the Carpetani m 
Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of Toletum. 

Hippocentauri. [Centauri.] 

Hippbcfon (‘Imreic<W), son of Oebalus and 
Batea. After his father’s death, he expelled his 
brother Tyndareus, in older to secure the kingdom 
to himself ; but Hercules led Tyndareus back, and 
akfir Hippocoon and his sons. Ovid (Met. viii. 
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314) mentions the sons of Hippocoon the 

Calydonian hunters. 

Hippoerfctes ('ImeoKpdrns). 1. Father of Pi- 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens. — 2. An Athenian, 
son of Megacles, was brother of Clisthenes, the legis- 
lator, and grandfather, through his daughter Aga- 
nste, of the illustrious Pericles. —3. An Athenian, 
son of Xanthippus and brother of Pericles. He 
had 3 sons who, as well as their father, are alluded 
to by Aristophanes, as men of a mean capacity, and 
devoid of education. —4. An Athenian, son of 
Ariphron, commanded the Athenians, b. c. 424, 
when he was defeated and slain by the Boeo- 
tians at the battle of Deliura.— 5. A Lacedae- 
monian, served under Mindarus on the Asiatic 
coast in 410, and after the defeat of Mindarus at 
Cyzicus, became commander of the fleet. — 6. A 
Sicilian, succeeded his brother Oleander, as tyrant 
of Gela, 498. HiB reign was prosperous ; and he 
extended his power over several other cities of 
Sicily. He died in 491, while besieging Hybla.— • 
7. A Sicilian, brother of Epicydes. — 8. The 
most celebrated physician of antiquity. He was 
born in the island of Cos about B. c. 460. He be- 
longed to the family of the Asclepiadae, and was 
the son of Heraclides, who was also a physician. 
His mother's name was Phaenarete, who was said 
to be descended from Hercules. He was instructed 
in medical science by his father and by Herodicus, 
and he is said to have been also a pupil of Gorgias 
of Leontini. He wrote, taught, and practised his 
profession at home ; travelled m different parts of 
the continent of Greece ; and died at Lanssa in 
Thessaly, about 357, at the age of 104. He had 
2 sons, Thessalus and Dracon, and a son-in-law. 
Poly bus, all of whom followed the same profession, 
and who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the works m the Hippocratic collection. 
These are the only certain facts which we know re- 
specting the life of Hippocrates ; but to these later 
writers have added a large collection of stones, 
many of which are clearly fabulous. Thus he is 
said to have stopped the plague at Athens by burn- 
ing fires throughout the city, by suspending chaplets 
of flowers, and by the use of an antidote. It is 
also related that Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of 
Persia, invited Hippocrates to come to his as- 
sistance dunng a time of pestilence, but that Hip- 
pocrates refused his request, on the ground of his 
being the enemy of his country. — The writings 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Hippocrates were composed by several different 
persons, and are of very different merit. They are 
more than 60 in number, but of these only a few 
are certainly genuine. They are: — 1. Xlpoyy**- 
<ttik6v, Praenotiones or Prognostics. 2. 'A<po- 
picrpol , Aphorism*. 3. *Embr)fxlwv Bi€\la, De Mor - 
bis Popvlanbus (or Epidemiorum). 4. Tlepl AiaU 
ttjs *0£«W, J)e Rations Victus in Morins A cutis , 
or De Diaeta Acutorum. 5. Tlepl *A ipu>y 9 *T8d- 
ruv 9 Tdflw, Be A ere, Aquis , et Locis. 6. Ilfpl 
rwv iu K e<pa\fj T pwfxdrwy, De Capitis Vulnembus. 
Some of the other works were perhaps written by 
Hippocrates ; but the great majority of them were 
composed by his disciples and followers, many of 
whom bore the name of Hippocrates. The ancient 
physicians wrote numerous commentaries on the 
works in the Hippocratic collection. Of these the 
most valuable are the commentaries of Galen.*- Hip- 
pocrates divided the causes of disease into 2 prin- 
cipal classes ; the one comprehending the influence 
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ofseaions, climates, water, situation, See,, and the 
other the influence of food, exercise, & c, He con- 
sidered that while heat and cold, moisture and 
dryness, succeeded one another throughout the 
year, the human body underwent certain analogous 
changes, which influenced the diseases of the period. 
He supposed that the 4 fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, jellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary seat of disease ; that health was 
the result of the due combination (or cram ) of 
these, and that, when this crasis was disturbed, 
disease was the consequence ; that, m the course 
of a disorder that was proceeding favourably, these 
humours underwent a certain change m quality (or 
coction\ which was the sign of returning health, as 
preparing the way for the expulsion of the morbid 
matter, or crisis ; and that these crises had a ten- 
dency to occur at certain stated periods, which 
were hence called “ critical days.” — Hippocrates 
waB evidently a person who not only had had 
great experience, but who also knew how to turn 
it to the best account , and the number of moral 
reflections and apophthegms that we meet with 
m his writings, some of which (as, for example, 
“ Life is short, and Art is long ”) have acquired a 
sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
been a profound thinker. His works are written 
in the Ionic dialect, and the style is so concise as 
to be sometimes extremely obscure — The best 
edition of his works is by Littrd, Paris, 1839, seq , 
with a French translation. 

Hippocrene (Tir7ro«pVaj), the “ Fountain of 
the Horse,” called bv Persius Fons Cabalhnu s, was 
a fountain m Mt Helicon m Boeotui, Bacred to the 
Muses, said to have been produced by the horse 
Pegasus sti iking the ground with his feet 

T&ppbd&mla ('Imrobd/xfia). 1 Daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of Pi«a m Elis. For details see 
Oknomaus and Pki.ops —2. Wife of Pirithous, 
at whose nuptials took place the celebrated battle 
between the Centaurs and Lapithac. For details 
see Pirithotjs. — 3 Sec Briskis. 

Hippod&mus (Tmrd&aMos), a distinguished 
Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of Euiyphon or Enrycoon. His fnme rests on his 
construction, not of single buildings, but of whole 
cities. His first great work was the town of Pi- 
raeuB, which he built under the auspices of Pericles. 
When the Athenians founded their colony of 
Thurii (a. c. 443), Hippodamus went out with the 
colonists, and was the architect of the new city. 
Hence he is often called a Thurian. lie after- 
wards built Rhodes (408 — 407). 

Hipp515clius (TirirdAoxos), son of Bellero- 
phontes and Philonoe or Anticlea, and father of 
Glaucus, the Lycinn prince. 

Hippoiyte (TinroAuTTj). 1. Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father ; and when Hercules 
came to fetch this girdle, she was slain by Hercules. 
[See p. 309, b.] According to another tradition, 
Hippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for hav- 
ing carried otf Antiope ; but being conquered by 
Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died of 
grief, and was buried. In some accounts Hippolyte, 
and not Antiope, is said to have been married to 
Theseus. — 2 Or Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fall in love with Peleus. See Acastus. 

. Hippdljtus ('ImrdkvTos). 1. Son of Theseus 
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by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, or her sister 
Antiope. Theseus afterwards married Phaedra, 
who fell in love with Hippolytus ; but as her 
offers were rejected by her step-son, she accused 
him to his father of having attempted her dishonour. 
Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and requested 
his father (Aegeus or Poseidon) to destroy him. 
Accordingly, as Hippolytus was riding in his 
chariot along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were frightened, 
upset the chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along 
the ground till he was dead. Theseus afterwards 
learned the innocence of his son, and Phaedra, in 
despair, made away with herself. Artemis induced 
Aesculapius to restore Hippolytus to life again ; 
and, according to Italian traditions, Artemis (Diana) 
placed him, under the name of Virbius, under the 
protection of the nymph Egeria, m the grove of 
Aricia, m Latium, where he was honoured with 
divine worship. Horace, following the more an- 
cient tradition, says that Diana could not restore 
Hippolytus to life ( Carm iv. 7. 25), — 2. An early 
ecclesiastical writer of considerable eminence, but 
whose real history is very uncertain. He appears 
to have lived early m the 3rd century ; and is said 
to have suffered martyrdom under Alexander Se- 
verus, being drowned m a ditch or pit full of water. 
Others suppose that he perished in the Dccian per- 
secution. He is said to have been a disciple of 
Irenaeus and a teacher of Origen. — His works, 
which aie written in Greek, are edited by Fa- 
bricius, Ilamb. 171C — 1718, 2 vols. fol. 

Hippomedon (‘iTnroixtZvv), son of Anstomachus, 
or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, was one of 
the Seven against Thebes, where he was Blam 
during the siege by Hyperbius or Ismarus. 

Hippomenes (\inrojxivT]s). 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and grent-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalanta in the foot-race For details see Ata- 
lant No. 2 —2. A descendant of Codrus, tho 
4th and last of the decennial archons. Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted on 
his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed him. 

Hippon ( </ l7r7ro>*/), of Rhegium, a philosopher of 
uncertain date, belonging to the Ionian school. He 
wns accused of Atheism, and so got the surname of 
the Melian, as agreeing m sentiment with I)iago- 
ras. He held water and fire to be the principles 
of all tilings, the latter springing from the former, 
and do eloping itself by generating the universe 

Hippfinax ('I? nr&vaS). Of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the 3rd of the Iambic poets of Greece. 
He flourished b. c 54C — 520. He was distinguished 
for his love of liberty, and having been expelled 
from 1 ms native city by the tyrants, he took up his 
abode at Clazomenae, for which reason he is some- 
times called a Clazomenian. In person, Ilipponax 
was little, thin, and ugly, but very strong. The 2 
brothers Bupalus and Athenis, who were sculptors 
of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in which they 
caricatured his natural ugliness ; and he in return 
directed all the power of his satirical poetry 
against them, and especially against Bupalus. 
(Hor. Epod . vi. 14.) Later writers add that the 
sculptors hanged themselves in despair. Hipponax 
was celebrated in antiquity for the severity of his 
satires. He severely chastised the effeminate lux- 
ury of his Ionian brethren ; he did not spare his 
own parents ; and he ventured even to ridieule 
the gods. — In his satires he introduced a spondee 
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or a trochee in the last foot, instead of an iambus. 
This change made the verse irregular in its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence it 
was called the Choliambus lame iam- 

bic), or Iambus Scazon (atcdfav, limping). He 
also wrote a parody on the Iliad. He may be said 
to occupy a middle place between Archilochus and 
Aristophanes. He is as bitter, but not so earnest, 
as the former, while m lightness and jocoseness he 
more resembles the latter. The fragments of Hip- 
ponax are edited by Welcker, Gottmg. 1817, 8vo, 
and by Bergk, in the Poetae Lynci Grata. 
Hippdnicus. [Callias and Hipponicus.] 
Hipponium. [ V ibo. ] 

Hippbnous. [Bellerophon.] 

Hippbt&des ('IirwrdSijy), son of Hippotes, that 
is, Aeolus [Aeolus, No 2.] Hence the Acoliae 
Insulae are called Hippotadae rcgnum. (Ov. Met. 
xiv 86.) 

HippStes ('Imrdriis). 1. Father of Aeolus. 
[Aeolus, No. 2]— 2. Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of Iolaus, great-grandson of Hercules, and 
father of Aletes. When the Herachdae invaded 
Peloponnesus, Hippotes killed the seer Carnus. 
The army in consequence began to sillier very se- 
verely, and Hippotes by the command ot an oracle 
was banished for 10 years. 

Hippftthdon ('hnr o66uv), an Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alofe, the daughter of Cercyon. 
He had a heroum at Athens ; and one of the Attic 
phylae, or tribes, was called alter him Ilippothoontis. 

Hippothous (Tun-Moos). 1 Son of Cercyon, 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king m Arcadia. — 2. Son of Lethus, grandson of 
Teutamus, and brother of Pjlaeus, led a bdnd of 
Pelasgians from Larissa to the assistance of the 
Trojans. He was slain by the Telamonian Ajax 
Hirpini, a Samnite people, whose name is said 
to come from the Sabine word Jnrpus , u a wolf,” 
dwelt m the S. of Samnmm between Apulia, 
Lucania and Campania. Their chief town was 
Aeculanum*. 

A. Hirtius, belonged to a plebeian family, winch 
came probably from Feicntmum in the teintory of 
the Hernici. He was the personal and political 
friend of Caesar the dictator. In b c. 58 he was 
Caesar's legatus m Gaul, and during the Civil War 
his name constantly appears in Cicero’s correspon- 
dence. He was one of the 10 praetors nominated 
by Caesar for 46, and dunng Caesar’s absence m 
Africa he lived principally at his Tusculan estate, 
which was contiguous to Cicero’s villa. Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly terms, and 
Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 44 Hirtius 
received Belgic Gaul for his province, but be go- 
verned it by deputy, and attended Caesar at Home, 
who nominated him and Vibius Pansa, consuls for 
43 . After Caesar's assassination (44) Iiirtius first 
joined Antony, but being disgusted by the despotic 
arrogance of the latter, he retired to Puteoli, where 
he renewed his intercourse with Cicero. Later in 
the year he resided at his Tusculan villa, where he 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, from which he 
never perfectly recovered. On the 1st of January, 
4 $, Hirtius and Pansa entered on their consulship, 
according to Caesar’s arrangement The 2 consuls 
were sent along with Octavian, against Antony, 
who was besieging Dec. Brutus at Mutina. Pansa 
was defeated by Antony, and died of a wound which 
he had received in the battle. Hirtius retrieved th is 
disaster by defeating Antony, but he also fell on the 
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27 th of April, in leading an assault on the besieger’s 
camp. Octavian sent the bodies of the slain consuls 
to Home, where they were reeeived with extraor- 
dinary honours, and publicly buried in the Field of 
Mars. To Octavian their removal from the scene 
was so timely, that he was accused by many of 
murdering them. Hirtius divides with Oppius the 
claim to the authorship of the 8th book of the 
Gallic war, as well as that of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish. It is not impossible that he 
wrote the 3 first, but he certainly did not write 
the Spanish war. 

Hirtuleius, a distinguished general of Sertorius 
in Spam. In b. c. 78 he was routed and slam near 
Italica in Baetica by Metellus. 

Hispalis, more rarely Hispal (Seville), a town 
of the Turdetani m Ilispama Baetica, founded by 
the Phoenicians, was situated on the left bank ot 
the Baetis, and was in reality a seaport, for, 
although 500 stadia from the sea, the river is na- 
vigable for the largest vessels up to the town. 
Under the Romans Hispalis was the 3rd town m 
the province, Corduba and Gades being the 2 first. 
It was patronised by CaeBar, because Corduba had 
espoused the side of Pompey. Ho made it a Homan 
colony, under the name of Jtiha Jlomula or Homu- 
lensis, and a conventus jundiuis or town of assize. 
Undei the Goths and Vandals Hispalis was the 
chief town m the S of Spam, and under the Arabs 
was the capital of a separate kingdom. 

Hispanla oi Iberia ('lcnravla, *U>rjpia: Hispft- 
nus, I baus: Sjmtn), a peninsula in the S.W. of 
Europe, is connected with the land only on the N.E., 
where the Pj renees form its boundary, and is Bur- 
rounded on all other sides by the sea, on the K.and 
S by the Mediterranean, on the W. by the Atlan- 
tic, and on the N. by the Cantabrian sea. The 
Greeks and Romans had no accurate knowledge of 
the country till the time of the Homan invasion in 
the 2nd Punic war. It was first mentioned by 
Hecataeus (about b. c. 500) under the name of 
Ibcna ; but this name originally indicated only the 
E coast . the W. coast bej ond the pillars of Her- 
cules was called Tartessis (Taprrjcrais) ; and the 
interior of the country Celtica (ij KsA ri/ffjj. At a 
later time the Greeks applied the name of Iberia , 
which is usually derived from the river Iberus, to 
the whole country. The name Ilispama , by which 
the Romans call the country, first occurs at the 
time ot the Roman invasion. It is usually derived 
fiom the Punic word Span , “ a rabbit,” on account 
of the great number of rabbits which the Carthagi- 
nians found in the Peninsula ; but others suppose 
the name to be of native ongin, and to be the same 
as the Basque Ezpana , an edge or border. The 
poets also called it Ilespena , or, to distinguish it 
from Italy, Hesperia Ultima. Spain is a very moun- 
tainous country. The principal mountains are, m 
the N.E. the Pyrenees [Pvrenaeus M.J, and m 
the centre of the country the Idubbda, which 
runs parallel with the Pyrenees from the landL of 
the Cantabri to the Mediterranean, and the Oros- 
peda or Ortospeda, which begins in the centre 
of the Idubeda, runs S.W. throughout Spain, and 
terminates at Calpe. The rivers of Spain ate nu- 
merous. The 6 most important are the Iberus 
(. Ebro), Baetis (Guadal quiver), and Anas (Gua- 
diana ), in the E. and 8. ; and the Tagus, Du- 
rius ( Douro ), and Minius (Minho), in theW. 
Spam was considered by the ancients very fertile, but 
more especially the S. part of the country, Baetica 
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and I&sifcmia, which were also praised for their 
splendid climate. The central and N. parts of the 
country were lose productive, and the climate in 
these districts was very cold in winter. In the S. 
there were numerous flocks of excellent sheep, the 
wool of Which was very celebrated in foreign 
countries. The Spanish horses and asses were 
also much valued m antiquity ; and on the coast 
there was abundance of fish. The country pro- 
duced a great quantity of corn, oil, wine, flax, figs, 
and other fruits. But the principal riches of the 
country consisted in its mineral productions, of 
which the greatest quantity was found in Turde- 
tania. Gold was found in abundance in various 
parts of the country ; and there were many silver 
mines, of which the most celebrated were near 
Carthago Nova, Ilipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The 
precious stones, copper, lead, tm, and other metals, 
were also found m more or less abundance. — The 
most ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, 
who, as a separate people, must be distinguished 
from the Iberi, a collective name of all the inha- 
bitant of Spam. The Iberi dwelt on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and were found m the S. of Gaul, 
as far as the Rhone. Celts afterwards crossed the 
Pyrenees, and became mingled with the Iberi, 
whence arose the mixed race of the Celtiben, who 
dwelt chiefly m the high table land in the centre 
of the country. [Ckltiberi.] But besides this 
mixed race of the Celtiben, there were also several 
tnbes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were never 
united with one another. The unmixed Iberians, 
from whom the modem Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, 
and their most distinguished tribeB were the Astu- 
HE6, Cantabri, Vaccabi, & c. The unmixed 
Celts dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, and in the 
N.W. comer of the country or Gallaecia. Besides 
these inhabitants, there were Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian settlements on the coasts, of which the 
most important were Gadks and Carthago 
Novo ; there were likewise Greek colonies, bucIi 
as Emporiae and Saguntum ; and lastly the 
conquest of the country by the Romans introduced 
many Romans among the inhabitants, whoso cus- 
tom®, civilisation, and language, gradually spread 
over the whole peninsula, and effaced the national 
characteristics of the ancient population. The 
spread of the Latin language in Spam seems to 
have been facilitated by the schools, established 
by Sertonus, in which both the language and lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome were taught Under 
the empire some of the most distinguished Latin 
wntere were natives of Spam, such as the 2 Se- 
necas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, Stilus Xtalicus, 
Pomponius Mela, Prudentius, and others. The 
ancient inhabitants of Spam were a proud, brave, 
and warlike race ; easily excited aud ready to take 
offence ; inveterate robbers ; moderate in the use 
of food and wme ; fond of song and of the dance ; 
lovers of their liberty, and ready at all times to 
sacrifice their lives rather than submit to a foreign 
master. The Cantabn and the inhabitants of the 
mountains in the N. were the fiercest and most 
uncivilised of all the tnbes ; the Vaccaei and the 
Turdetam were the most civilised ; and the latter 
people were not only acquainted with the alphabet, 
but possessed a literature which contained records of 
their history, poems, and collections of laws com- 
peted in verse. — The history of Spam begin* with 
the invasion of the country by the Carthaginians, 


b. c. 238 ; for up to that time hardly any thing was 
known of Spain except the existence of 2 powerful 
commercial states m the W., Tartbssus and Ga- 
dbs. After the 1 st Punic war Hamilcar, ihe son of 
Hannibal, formed the plan of conquering Spain, ill 
order to obtain for the Carthaginians possessions 
which might indemnify them for the loss of Sicily 
and Sardinia. Under his command (238 — 229), 
and that of his son-in-law and successor, Hasdru- 
bal (228 — 221), the Carthaginians conquered the 
greater part of the S.E. of the peninsula as far as 
the Iberus ; and Hasdrubal founded the important 
city of Carthago Nova. These successes of the 
Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans ; 
and a treaty was made between the 2 nations about 
228, by which the Carthaginians bound them- 
selves not to cross the Iberus. The town of Sa- 
guntum, although on the W. side of the river, was 
under the protection of the Romans ; and the cap- 
ture of this town by Hannibal in 219, was the 
immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. In the 
course of this war the Romans drove the Cartha- 
ginians out of the peninsula, and became masters 
of their possessions in the S. of the country. But 
many tribes in the centre of the country, which 
had been only nominally subject to Carthage, 
still retained their virtual independence ; and 
the tribes in the N. and N.W. of the country 
had been hitherto quite unknown both to the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. There now arose a long 
and bloody struggle between the Romans and the 
various tribes m Spam, and it was nearly 2 cen- 
turies before the Romans succeeded m subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The Celti- 
benans were conquered by the elder Cato (195), 
and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes 
(179). The Lusitanians, who long resisted the 
Romans under their brave leader Vinathus, were 
obliged to submit, about the year 137, to D. Brutus, 
who penetrated as far as Gallaecia ; but it was 
not till Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus 
the younger, m 133, that the Romans obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians 
to the S. of the Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his 
praetorship, subdued the Lusitanians N. of the 
Tagus (60). The Cantabn, Astures, and other 
tnbes m the mountains of the N., were finally sub- 
jugated by Augustus and his generals. The whole 
peninsula was now subject to the Romans ; and 
Augustus founded m it several colonies, and caused 
excellent roads to be made throughout the country. 
The Romans had, as early as the end of the 
2nd Punic war, divided Spam into 2 provinces, se- 
parated from one another by the Iberus, and called 
Htspama Citenor and Htspania Ulterior , the former 
being to the E., and the latter to the W. of the 
river. In consequence of there being 2 provinces, we 
frequently find the country called Ihspantae. The 
provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 2 pro- 
praetors, the latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made a new di- 
vision of the country, and formed 3 provinces Tar- 
raconenm , Baetica , and Lusitania . The province 
Tamiconensis, which derived its name from Tar- 
raeo, the capital of the province, was by far the 
largest of the 3, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The pro- 
vince Baetica, which derived its name from the 
river Baetia, was separated from Lusitania on the 
N. and W. by the river Anas, and from Tarraco- 
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nensis on the E, by a line drawn from the river 
Anas to the promontory Charidemus in the Medi- 
terranean. The province Lusitania, which corre- 
sponded very nearly in extent to the modem Poin 
tugal, was separated from Tarraconensis on the N. 
by the river Darius, from Baetica on the E. by 
the Anas, and from Tarraconensis on the E. by a 
line drawn from the Durius to the Anas, between 
the territories of the Vettones and Carpetani. Au- 
gustus made Baetica a senatorial province, but re- 
served the government of the 2 others for the 
Caesar ; so that the former was governed by a 
proconsul appointed by the senate, and the latter 
by imperial legati. In Baetica, Corbuda or His- 
palis was the seat of government ; in Tarraconensis 
Tarraco ; and in Lusitania Augusta Ementa. On 
the reorganisation of the empire by Constantine, 
Spain, together with Gaul and Britain, was under 
the general administration of the Praefectus Prae- 
torio Galltae , one of whose 3 vicarii had the go- 
vernment of Spam, and usuallyresided at Hispalis. 
At the same time the country was divided into 7 
provinces: Baetica , Lusitania , Gallaecta, Tarra- 
conensis, Carthagimcnsts , Baleares , and Mauritania 
Tinigxtana m Africa (which was then reckoned 
part of Spain). The capitals of these 7 provinces 
were respectively Hirpahs , Augusta Ementa , Bra- 
cara , Caesaraugusta , Carthago Nova , Palma , and 
Ttngts. In a. d. 409 the Vandals and Suevj, to- 
gether with other barbarians, invaded Spam, and 
obtained possession of the greater part of the 
country. In 414 the Visigoths, as allies of the 
Koman empire, attacked the Vandals, and m the 
course of 4 years (414— -418) compelled a great 
part of the peninsula to submit again to the Ro- 
mans. In 429 the Vandals left Spam, and crossed 
over into Africa under their king Genseric , after 
which time the Suevi established a powerful king- 
dom in the S. of the peninsula Soon afterwards 
the Visigoths again invaded Spam, and after many 
years’ struggle, succeeded in conquering the whole 
peninsula, which they kept for themselves, and 
continued the masters of the country for 2 cen- 
turies, till they were m their turn conquered by 
the Arabs, a. d 712. 

Hispellum (Hispellas, -fttis : Hispellensis : Spel- 
fo), a town m Umbria, and a Roman colony, with 
the name of Coloma Julia Hispellum. 

Histiaea. [Hestiaeotis.] 

Hiatia ena (To-ncuos), tyrant of Miletus, was | 
left with the other Ionians to guard the bridge of 
boats over the Danube, when Darius invaded 
Scythia (a c. 513). He opposed the proposal of 
Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy the bridge, and 
leave the Persians to their fate, and was m conse- 
quence rewarded by Darius with the rule of My- 
tilene, and with a district in Thrace, where he built 
a town called Myrcinus, apparently with a view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. This excited 
the suspicions of Darius, who invited Histiaeus to 
Susa, where he treated him kindly, but prohibited 
him from returning. Tired of the restraint m which 
he was kept, he induced his kinsman Aristagoras 
to persuade the Ionians to revolt, hoping that a re- 
volution m Ionia might lead to his release. His de- 
sign succeeded. Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart 
(496) on his engaging to reduce Ionia. The revolt 
however was nearly put down when Histiaeus 
reached the coast Here Histiaeus threw off the 
mask, and after raising a small fleet carried on war 
•gainst the Persians for 2 years, and obtained pos- 
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| session of Chios. In 494 he made a descent upon 
[ the Ionian coast, but was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Harpagus. Artaphemes, the satrap of 
I Ionia, caused him to be put to death by impale- 
ment, and gent his head to the king, 
i Histdnlum (Histoniensis : Vasto <f Ammons), 
a town of the Frentani on the coast, and subse- 
quently a Roman colonj. 

Homerltae ('O/xrjptTai), a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the interior to the S. 
part of the W. coast, and established themselves 
in the territory of the Sabaei (in El. Yemen), 
where they founded a kingdom, which lasted more 
than 5 centuries. 

HSmerus (*0 ixtjpos). 1. The great epic poet of 
Greece. His poems formed the basis of Greek 
literature. Every Greek who had received a liberal 
education was perfectly well acquainted with them 
from his childhood, and had learnt them by heart 
at school ; hut nobody could state any thing certain 
about their author. His date and birthplace were 
equally matters of dispute. Seven cities claimed 
Homer as their countryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Co- 
lophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae) ; but the 
claims of Smyrna and Chios are the most plausible, 
and between these 2 we have to decide. It is 
supposed by the best modem writers that Homer 
was an Ionian, who settled at Smyrna, at the time 
when the Achaeans and Aeolians formed the chief 
part of the population. We can thus explain how 
Homer became so well acquainted with the tradi- 
tions of the Trojan war, which had been waged by 
Achaeans and Aeolians, but m which the Ionian! 
had not taken part. We know that the Ionians 
were subsequently driven out of Smyrna ; and it 
is further supposed either that Homer himself 
fled to Chios, or his descendants or disciples 
settled there, and formed the famous family of 
Homends. According to this account the time 
of Ilomer would be a few generations after the 
Ionian migration. But with the exception of 
the simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, all 
other particulars respecting his life are purely fa- 
bulous. The common tradition related that he 
was the son of Maeon (hence called Macomdes 
vates ), and that in his old age he was blind and 
poor. Homer was universally regarded by the 
ancients as the author of the 2 great poems of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Other poems were also 
attributed to Homer, the genuineness of which was 
disputed by some ; but the Iliad and Odyssey 
were ascribed to him by the concurrent voice of 
antiquity. Such continued to be the prevalent be- 
lief m modem times, till 1795, when F. A. Wolf 
wrote his famous Prolegomena, in which he en- 
deavoured to show that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not two complete poems, but small, separate, inde- 
pendent epic songs, celebrating single exploits of 
the heroes, and that these lays were for the first 
time written down and united, as the Iliad and 
Odyssey, by Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens. TMb 
opinion gave rise to a Jong and animated controversy 
respecting the origin of the Homeric poems, whicn 
is not yet settled, and which probably never will 
be. The following, however, may be regarded as 
the most probable conclusion. An abundance of 
heroic lays preserved the tales of the Trojan war. 
Europe must necessarily have been the country 
where these songs originated, both because the vic- 
torious heroes d welt in Europe, and because so many 
traces in the poems still point to these region* 
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These heroic lays were brought to Asia Minor by 
the Greek colonies, which left the mother-country 
about 3 ages after the Trojan war. These uncon- 
nected songs were, for the first time, united by a 
great genius, called Homer, and he was the one 
tndivtdml who conceived in his mind the lofty idea 
of that poetical unity which we must acknowledge 
and admire in the Iliad and Odyssey. But as 
writing was not known, or at least little practised, 
in the age in which Homer lived, it naturally fol- 
lowed that m such long works many interpolations 
were introduced, and that they gradually became 
more and more dismembered, and thus returned 
into their original state of separate independent 
songs. They were preserved by the rhapsodists, 
who were minstrels, and who sung lays at the ban- 
quets of the great and at public festivals. A class 
of rhapsodists at Chios, the Homerids, who called 
themselves the descendants of the poet, made it their 
especial business to sing the lays of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and to transmit them to their disciples by 
oral teaching, and not by writing. These rhapso- 
dists preserved the knowledge of the unity of the 
Homeric poems ; and this knowledge was never 
entirely lost, although the public recitation of the 
poems became more and more fragmentary, and the 
time at festivals and musical contests formerly oc- 
cupied by epic rhapsodists exclusively, was en- 
croached upon by the rising lyrical performances. 
Solon directed the attention of his countrymen 
towards the unity of the Homeric poems ; but the 
unanimous voice of antiquity ascribed to Pisistratus 
the merit of having collected the disjointed poems 
of Homer, and of having first committed them to 
writing. From the time of Pisistratus, the Greeks 
had a written Homer, a regular text, which was 
the source and foundation of all subsequent editions. 

— We have already stated that the ancients attn- 
buted many other poems to Homer besides the Iliad 
and the Odyssey ; but the claims of none of these to 
this honour can stand investigation The hymns, 
which still bear the name of Homer, piobably owe 
their origin to the rhapsodists. They exhibit such 
a diversity of language and poetical tone, that m 
all probability they contain fiagments from every 
century fiom the time of Homer to the Persian 
war. The Batrachomyomachia, the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, an extant poem, and the Maigite *, 
a poem which is lost, and which ridiculed a man 
who was Baid to know many things and who knew 
all badly, were both frequently ascribed by the 
ancients to Homer, but were clearly of later origin. 

— The Odyssey was evidently composed after the 
Iliad ; and many writers maintain that they are 
the works of 2 different authors. But it has been 
observed in reply that there is not a greater dif- 
ference in the 2 poems than we often find in the 
productions of the same man in the prime of life 
and in old age ; and the chief cause of difference 
in the 2 poems is owing to the difference of the 
subject. — We must add a few words on the lite- 
rary history of the Iliad and Odyssey. From the 
time of Pisistratus to the establishment of the 
Alexandrine school, we read of 2 new editions 
(8iop0w<r«is) of the text, one made by the poet An- 
timachus, and the other by Aristotle, which Alex- 
ander the Great used to carry about with him in a 
splendid ca«e (vdpOrit) on all his expeditious. But 
it was not till the foundation of the Alexandrine 
school, that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
edition of Homer. Zenodotus was the first who 
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1 directed his attention to the study and criticism of 
Homer. He was followed by Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus ; and the edition of Homer by the 
latter has been the basis of the text to the present 
day. Aristarchus was the prince of grammarians, 
and did more for the text and interpretation of 
Homer than any other critic m modem times. He 
was opposed to Crates of Mallus, the founder of 
the Pergamene school of grammar. [Aristarchus ; 
Crates.] In the time of Augustus the great 
compiler, Didymus, wrote comprehensive commen- 
taries on Homer, copying mostly the works of pre- 
ceding Alexandrine grammarians, which had swollen 
to an enormous extent Under Tiberius, Apollo- 
nius Sophista lived, whose lexicon Homencum is 
very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1833). The most va- 
luable scholia on the Iliad are those which were 
published by Villoison from a MS. of the 10th cen- 
tury m the library of St. Mark at Venice, 1788* 
fol. These scholia were reprinted with additions, 
edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. 4to. 
The most valuable scholia to the Odyssey are 
those published by Buttmann, Berl. 1821. The 
extensiv e commentary of Eustathius contains much 
valuable information from sources which are now 
lost. [Eustathius, No. 3.] The best critical 
editions of Homer are by Wolf, Lips. 1804, seq. ; 
by Bothc, Lips. 1832, seq. ; and by Bekker, Ber- 
lin, 1843. There is a \ery good edition of the 
Iliad by Spitzncr, Gotha, 1832, seq. ; and a va- 
luable commentary on the Odyssey by Nitzsch, 
Hannov. 1825, seq.— 2. A grammanan and tragic 
poet of Byzantium, in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia (about b c 280), was the son of the gram- 
marian Andromachus and the poetess Myro. He 
was one of the 7 poets who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

H5mol§ (^Ofx6\r)). 1 A lofty mountain in 

Thessaly, near Tempo, with a sanctuaiy of Pan.— 
2. Or HomSlIum ('O fx6\iov : 'OgoMevs : La - 
imnu), a town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneus. 

Honor or Honos, the personification of honour 
at Romo. Marcellus had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honor and Virtus m common ; 
but as the pontiffs refused to consecrate one temple 
to 2 di\ unties, he built 2 temples, one of Honor 
and the other of Virtus, close together. C. Marius 
also built a temple to Honor, after his victory over 
the Cnnbri and Teutones. There was also an altar 
of Honor outside the Colline gate, which was more 
ancient than either of the temples. Honor is re- 
presented on coins as a male figure m armour, and 
standing on a globe, or with the cornucopia in his 
left and a spear m his right hand. 

Honoria. [Grata.] 

Hondrlus, Flavius, Roman emperor of the 
West, a. d. 395 — 423, was the 2nd son of Theodo- 
sius the Great, and was born 384. On the death of 
Theodosius, m 395, Hononus succeeded peaceably 
to the sovereignty of the West, which he had re- 
ceived from his father m the preceding year , while 
his elder brother Arcadius obtained possession of the 
East. During th e minority of Hononus, the govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the able and 
energetic Stilicho, whose daughter Maria the young 
emperor married. Stilicho for a time defended Italy 
against the attacks of the Visigoths under Alane 
(402,403), and the ravages of other barbarians 
under Radagaisus; but after Honorius had put to 
death Stilicho, on a charge of treason (408), Alaric 
again invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
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(410). Honoring meantime lived an inglorious Roman woman who bewails a foe.” For this 
life at Ravenna, where he continued to reside till murder he was adjudged by the duumviri to be 
his death, in 423. scourged with covered head, and hanged on the 

Hfcae (*fty<w), originally the goddesses of the accursed tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the 
order of nature and of the seasons, but in later burghers or populus ; and his father pronounced 
times the goddesses of order m general and of him guiltless, or he would have punished him by 
justice. In Homer, who neither mentions their the paternal power. The populus acquitted Ho- 
parents nor their number, they are the Olympian ratius, but prescribed a form of punishment. With 
divinities of the weather and the ministers of veiled head, led by his father, Horatius passed 
Zeus. In this capacity they guard the doors of under a yoke or gibbet — ttgtUum soronum , u sis- 
Olympus, and promote the fertility of trie earth, ter’s gibbet.” 
by the various kinds of weather which they give Hor&tltlS Codes. [Cocles.] 

to mortals. As the weather, generally speaking, Q. Horatius Flaccus, the poet, was bom De- 

is regulated according to the seasons, they are fur- cember 8th, b.c. 65, at Venusia in Apulia. His 
ther described as the goddesses of the seasons, father was a libertmus or freedman. He had 
The course of the seasons is symbolically described received his manumission before the birth of the 
as the dance of the Horae. At Athens 2 Horae, poet, who was of ingenuous bath, but who did not 
Thallo (the Hora of spring) and Carpo (the Hora altogether escape the taunt, which adhered to 
of autumn), were worshipped from very early persons even of remote servile origin. His father’s 
times. The Hora of spring accompanied Perse- occupation was that of collector (coactor), either 
phone every year on her ascent from the lower of the indirect taxes farmed by the publicans, 
world ; and the expression of “ The chamber of or at sales by auction. With the profits of 
the Horae opens” is equivalent to “ The spring is his office he had purchased a small farm in the 
coming.” The attributes of spring — flowers, fra- neighbourhood of Venusia, where the poet was 
grance, and graceful freshness — are accordingly born. The father, either m his parental fond- 
transferred to the Horae. Thus they adorned ness for his only son, or discerning some hopeful 
Aphrodite as she rose from the sea, and made a promise in the boy, determined to devote his whole 
garland of flowers for Pandora. Hence they bear time and fortune to the education of the future 
a resemblance to and are mentioned along with poet. Though by no means rich, lie declined to 
the Chantes, and both are frequently confounded send the young Horace to the common school, kept 
or identified. As they were conceived to pro- m Venusia by one Flavius, to which the children 
mote the prosperity of every thing that grows, ot the rural aristocracy lesorted. Probably about 
they appear also as the protectresses of youth and his 12th year, his father carried him to Rome, 
newly-born gods. Even in early times ethical to receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
notions were attached to the Horae ; and the m- senator’s son. lie fiequcnted the best schools m 
fluence which these goddesses originally exercised the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, 
on nature was subsequently transferred to human a retired military man, whose flogging propensities 
life in particular Hesiod describes them as giving have been immortalised by his pupil (Epist. n. 
to a state good laws, justice, and peace ; he calls 1 71.) The names of his other teachers are not re- 
tbem the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives corded by the poet. He was instructed m the Greek 
them the significant names of Eunomia , Dice , and and Latin languages : the poets were the usual 
Irene. The number of the Horae is different in school books, Homer m the Greek, and the old 
the different writers, though the most ancient num tragic wnter, Livius Andronicus, in the Latin. In 
her seems to have been 2, as at Athens ; but after- his 1 8th year Horace proceeded to Athens, in 
wards their common number was 3, like that of order to continue his studies at that seat of leam- 
the Moerae and Chantes. In works of art the mg. He seems chiefly to have attached himself 
Horae were represented as blooming maidens, to the opinions which he heard m the Academus, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. though later m life he inclined to those of Epicurus. 

Horapollo (’OpcnrdAAcoj/), the name prefixed to When Brutus tame to Athens after the death of 
an extant work on hieroglyphics, which purports to Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received at 
be a Greek translation, made by one Philippus once the rank of a military tribune, and the com- 
from the Egyptian. The writer was a native of mand of a legion. He was present at the battle of 
Egypt, and probably lived about the beginning of Philippi, and shared m the flight of the republican 
the 5th century. The best edition is by Leemans, army. In one of lus poems he playfully alludes to 
Amsterdam, 1835. his flight, and throwing away his shield. ( Carm . n 

H5ratla Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 7. 9.) He now resolved to devote himself to more 
gentes at Rome. 3 brothers of this race fought peaceful pursuits, and having obtained his pardon, 
with the Curmtii, 3 brothers from Alba, to deter- he ventured at once to return to Rome. He had 
mine whether Rome or Alba was to exercise the lost all his hopes in life ; his paternal estate had 
supremacy. The battle was long undecided. 2 been swept away in the general forfeiture ; but he 
of the Horatii fell ; but the 3 Curiatn, though was enabled, however, to obtain sufficient money 
alive, were severely wounded. Seeing this, the to purchase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office ; 
surviving Horatius, who was still unhurt, pretended and on the profits of that place he managed to live 
to fly, and vanquished his wounded opponents, by with the utmost frugality. Meantime some of his 
encountering them severally. He returned m tri- poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, who 
umph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he ap- introduced him to Maecenas (b. c. 39). Horace 
Broached the Capene gate his sister Horatia met soon became the fnend of Maecenas, and this 
him, and recognised on his shoulders the mantle friendship quickly ripened into intimacy. In a 
of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed lover. Her year or two after the commencement of their friend- 
importunate gnef drew on her the wrath of Hora- ship (37), Horace accompanied his patron on that 
thu, who stabbed her, exclaiming “ so perish every journey to Brundusium, so agreeably described in 
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the 5th Satire of the let hook. About the year 
54 Maecenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine 
farm, sufficient to maintain him in ease, comfort, 
and even in content (satis beaius unicis Sabmts\ 
during the rest of his life. The situation of this 
Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
view of the mountain Lucretihs, and near the Di~ 
gentia, about 15 miles from Tibur (Tivoli). A 
site exactly answering to the villa of Horace, 
and on which were found ruins of buildings, has 
been discovered m modern times. Besides this 
estate, his admiration of the beautiful scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him either 
to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that ro- 
mantic town ; and all the later years of his life 
were passed between these two country residences 
and Rome. He continued to live on the most 
intimate terms with Maecenas ; and this intimate 
friendship naturally introduced Horace to the notice 
of the other great men of his period, and at 
length to Augustus himself, who bestowed upon 
the poet substantial marks of his favour. Horace 
died on November 17th, b. c. 8, aged nearly 57. 
His death was so sudden, that he had not time to 
make his will ; but he left the administration 
of his affairs to Augustus, whom he instituted 
as his heir. He was buried on the slope of the 
Esquilme Hill, close to his friend and patron 
Maecenas, who had died before him in the same 
year. — Horace has described his own person. 
He was of short stature, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, but early tinged with grey. In his youth he 
was tolerably robust, but suffered from a complaint 
in his eyes. In more advanced life he grew fat, 
and Augustus jested about his protuberant belly. 
His health was not always good, and he seems to 
have inclined to be a valetudinarian. When 
young he was irascible in temper, but easily 
placable. In dress he was rather careless. His 
habits, even after he became richer, were generally 
frugal and abstemious ; though on occasions, both ] 
in youth and maturer age, he seems to have in- 
dulged m conviviality. He liked choice wine, and 
in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time. He was never married. — 
The philosophy of Horace was that of a man of 
the world. He playfully alludes to his Epicurean- 
ism, but it was practical rather than speculative 
Epicureanism. His mind, indeed, was not m the 
least speculative. Common life wisdom was his 
study, and to this he brought a quickness of ob- 
servation and a sterling common sense, which have 
made his works the delight of practical men. — 
The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyric verse. His amatory verses are exquisitely 
graceful, but they have no strong ardour, no deep 
tenderness, nor even much of light and joyous 
gaiety. But as works of refined art, of the most 
skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images, 
embodied in words which imprint themselves in- 
delibly on the memory, they are unrivalled. Ac- 
cording to Quintilian, Horace was almost the only 
Roman lyric poet worth reading. — In the ScUtres 
of Horace there is none of the lofty moral indig- 
nation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which 
characterised the later satirists. It is the folly 
rather than the wickedness, of vice, which he 
touches with such playful skill. Nothing can sur- 
P* 1 * t he keenness of his observation, or his ease of 
ttgsnsnon: it is the finest comedy of manners, in 
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a descriptive instead of a dramatic form. — In the 
Epodm there is bitterness provoked, it should 
seem, by some personal hatred, or sense of injury, 
and the ambition of imitating Archilochus ; but in 
these he seems to have exhausted all the ma- 
lignity and violence of his temper. — But the 
Epistles are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the 
beauty of which consists in a kind of ideality of 
common sense and practical wisdom. The Epistles 
of Horace are with the Poem of Lucretius, the 
Georgies of Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of 
Juvenal, the most perfect and most original form 
of Roman verse. The title of the Art of Poetry 
for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as Quintilian, 
but it is now agreed that it was not intended for a 
complete theory of the poetic art. It is conjec- 
tured with great probability that it was intended 
to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, 
or at least to suggest the difficulties of attaining to 
perfection. — The chronology of the Horatian poems 
is of great importance, as illustrating the life, the 
times, and the writings of the poet There has 
been great dispute upon this subject, but the fol- 
lowing view appears the most probable. The 
1st book of Satires, which was the first publi- 
cation, appeared about b. c. 35, in the 30th year of 
Horace. — The 2nd book of Satires was published 
about 33, in the 32nd year of Horace. — The Epodes 
appeared about 31, in the 34th year of Horace. — 
The 3 first books of the Odes were published about 
24 or 23 in the 41st or 42nd year of Horace. — 
The 1st book of the Epistles was published about 
20 or 19 in the 45th or 46th year of Horace. — 
The Carmen Seculare appeared m 17 m the 48th 
year of Horace. — The 4th book of the Odes was 
published in 14 or 13 in his 51st or 52nd year.— 
The dates of the 2nd book of Epistles, and of the 
Ars Poetica , are admitted to be uncertain, though 
both appeared before the poet’s death, B. c. 8. 
One of the best editions of Horace is by Orelli, 
Tunci, 1843. 

Hordeonlus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

Hormisdas. [Sassanidab.] 

Horta or Hortajmm (Hortanus : Orte), a town 
in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar and the 
Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddess Horta, 
whose temple at Rome always remained open. 

Hortensius. . 1. Q., the orator, waB bom in 
b. c. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the early 
age of 19 he spoke with great applause in the 
forum, and at once rose to eminence as an advocate. 
He served two campaigns m the Social war (90, 
89). In the civil wars he joined Sulla, and was 
afterwards a constant supporter of the anstocratical 
party. His chief professional labours were in de- 
fending men of this party, when accused of mal- 
administration and extortion in their provinces, or 
of bribery and the like in canvassing for public 
honours. He had no rival in the forum, till he 
encountered Cicero, and he long exercised an un- 
disputed sway over the courts of justice. In 81 
he was quaestor ; in 75 aedile ; in 72 praetor ; 
and in 69 consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus. — 
It was m the year before his consulship that the 
prosecution of Verres commenced. Hortensius was 
the advocate of Verres, and attempted to put off 
the trial till the next year, when he would be able 
to exercise all the consular authority in favour of 
his client But Cicero, who accused Verres, baffled 
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all the schemes of HortensiuB • and the issue of 
this contest was to dethrone Hortensius from the 
seat which had been already tottering, and to 
establish his rival, the despised provincial of Arpi- 
num, as the first orator and advocate of the Roman 
forum. After his consulship, Hortensius took a 
leading part in supporting the optimates against the 
rising power of Pompey. He opposed the Gabmian 
law, which invested Pompey with absolute power 
on the Mediterranean, in order to put down the 
pirates of Cilicia (67 ) ; and the Manilian, by which 
the conduct of the war against Mithndates was 
transferred from Lucullus to Pompey (66). Cicero 
in his consulship (63) deserted the popular party, 
with whom he had hitherto acted, and became one 
of the supporters of the optimates. Thus Ilor- 
tensius no longer appears as his rival. We first 
find them pleading together for C. Rabirius, for 
L. Muraena, and for P. Sulla. After the coalition 
of Pompey with Caesar and Crassus in 60, Hor- 
tensius drew back from public life, and confined 
himself to his advocate’s duties. He died in .50. 
The eloquence of Hortensius was of the florid or 
(as it was termed) w Asiatic ” style, fitter for hear- 
ing than for reading. His voice was soft and mu- 
sical, his memory so ready and retentive, that he 
is said to have been able to come out of a sale- 
room and repeat the auction-list backwards. His 
action was very elaborate, so that sneerers called 
him Dionysia — the name of a well-known dancer 
of the day ; and the pains he bestowed m arranging 
the folds of his toga have been recorded by ancient 
writers. But m all this there must have been a 
real grace and dignity, for we read that Aesopus 
and Roscius, the tragedians, used to follow him 
into the forum to take a lesson m their own art 
He possessed immense wealth, and was keenly 
alive to all the enjoyments which wealth can give. 
He had several villas, the most splendid of winch 
was the one near Laurentum. Here he laid up 
such a stock of wine, that he left 10,000 casks of 
Chian to his heir. Here he had a park full of all 
sorts of animals ; and it was customary, during his 
sumptuous dinners, fora slave, dressed like Orpheus, 
to issue from the woods with these creatures fol- 
lowing the sound of his cithara. At his villa at 
Bauli he had immense fish-ponds, into which the 
sea came : the fish were so tame that they would 
feed from his hand ; and he was so fond of them, 
that he is said to have wept for the death of a 
favourite muraena. He was also very cunouB in 
trees : he is said to have fed them with wine, and 
we read that he once begged Cicero to change places 
in speaking, that he might perform this office for 
a favourite plane-tree at the proper time. It is a 
characteristic trait, that he came forward from his 
retirement (55) to oppose the sumptuary law of 
Pompey and Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and 
wittily as to procure its rejection. He was the 
first person at Rome who brought peacocks to 
table —2, Q., sumamed Hortalus, son of the 
preceding, by Lutatia, the daughter of Catulus. 
In youth he lived a low and profligate life, and 
appears to have been at last cast off by his father. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, he 
joined Caesar, and fought on his side in Italy and 
Greece. In 44 he held the province of Macedonia, 
and Brutus was to succeed him. After Caesar’s 
assassination, M. Antony gave the province to his 
brother Cains. Brutus, however, had already 
taken possession, with the assistanc e of Hortensius, 
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When the proscription took place, Hortentios was 
in the list ; and in revenge he ordered C. An tonio s, 
who had been taken prisoner, to be put to death. 
After the battle of Philippi, he was executed on 
the grave of his victim. 

Hdrus C&pos), the Egyptian god of the sun, 
whose worship was also established m Greece, and 
afterwards at Rome. He was compared with the 
Greek Apollo, and identified with Harpocrofces, the 
last-bom and weakly son of Osins. Both were 
represented as youths, and with the same attri- 
butes and symbols. He was believed to have been 
born with his finger on his month, as indicative of 
secrecy and mystery. In the earlier period of his 
worship at Rome he seems to have been particu- 
larly regarded as the god of quiet life and silence. 

Hostilla (Ostigha\ a Bmall town in Gallia Cis- 
alpma, on the Po, and on the road from Mutina to 
Verona ; the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos. 

Hos tllius Manclnus . [ M ancin us ] 

Hostlllus Tullus. [Tullus Hostilius.] 

Hostius, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
war (b. c. 178), which is quoted by the gram- 
manans. He was probably a contemporary of 
Julius Caesar. 

Hunneric, king of the Vandals in Africa, a. d, 
477 — 184, was the son of Gensenc, whom he 
succeeded. His reign was chiefly marked by his 
sa\ age persecution of the Catholics. 

Huxwi (OS* 'voi ) 9 an Asiatic race, who dwelt 
for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire, long be- 
fore they were known to the Romans. It was to 
repel the inroads of the Huns that the Chinese 
built their celebrated wall, 1500 mileB in length, 
i A portion of the nation afterwards migrated W., 

[ conquered the Alani, a warlike race between the 
Volga and the Tanais, and then crossed into Eu- 
rope about a. d. 375. The appearance of these 
new baibarians excited the greatest terror, both 
among the Romans and Germans. They are de- 
scribed by the Greek and Roman historians as 
hideous and repulsive beings, resembling apes, with 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes 
deeply buned m their head ; while their manners 
and habits were savage to the last degree. They 
destroyed the powerful monarchy of the Ostrogoths, 
who were obliged to retire before them, and were 
allowed by Valens to settle m Thrace, a. d. 876. 
The Huns now frequently ravaged the Roman domi- 
nions. They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a. D. 434 — 
453), they devastated the fairest portions of the 
empire, both in the E. and the W. [Attila.] 
On the death of Attila, the various nations which 
composed his army, dispersed, and his sons were 
unable to resist the arms of the Ostrogoths. In a 
few years after the death of Attila, the empire 
of the Huns was completely destroyed. The 
remains of the nation became incorporated with 
other barbarians, and never appear again as a se- 
parate people. 

Hyacinthus (‘T axivdos). t Son of the Spartan 
king Amyclas and Diomede, or of Pierus and Clio, 
or of Oebaius or Eurotas. He was a youth of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and was beloved by ApoUo and 
Zephyrus. He returned the love of Apollo ; and 
as he was once playing at quoit with the god, 
Zephyrus, out of jealousy, drove the quoit of Apollo 
with such violence against tike head of the youth, 
that he fell down dead. Fran the blood of Hya- 
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cinthus there spring the flower of the same name 
(hyacinth), on the leaves of which appeared the 
exclamation of woe Al, AI, or the letter T, being 
the initial of *YdKiv6os. According to other tra- 
ditions, the hyacinth sprang from the blood of 
Ajax. Hyacinthus was worshipped at Amyclae as 
a hero, and a great festival, Hyacmthia, was cele- 
brated m his honour. (Diet, of Antiq. 8. v.)— 2. A 
Lacedaemonian, who is said to have gone to Athens, 
and to have sacrificed his daughters for the purpose 
of delivering the city from a famine and plague, 
under which it was suffering during the war with 
Minos. His daughters were known in the Attic 
legends by the name of the Hyacmthides, which 
they derived from their father. Some traditions 
make them the daughters of Erechtheus, and relate 
that they received their name from the village of 
Hyacinthus, where they were sacrificed at the time 
when Athens was attacked by the Eleusimans and 
Thracians, or Thebans. 

Hy&des (‘T d5«s), that is, the Rainy, the name 
of nymphs, whose parentage, number and names 
are described in various ways by the ancients 
Their parents were Atlas and Aethra, or Atlas and 
Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia* others call their 
father Oceanus, Melisseus,Cadmilus, or Erechtheus. 
Their number differs in various legends ; but their 
most common number is 7, as they appear m the 
constellation which bears their name, viz , Am- 
brosia, Eudora , Pedile, Coronis , Polyoco. Phyto , and 
Thyme or Dime. They were entrusted by Zeus 
with the care of his infant son Dionysus, and were 
afterwards placed by Zeus among the stars. The 
story which made them the daughters of Atlas 
relates that their number was 12 or 15, and that 
at first 5 of them were placed among the stars as 
Hyades, and the 7 (or 1 0) others afterwards under 
the name of Pleiades, to reward them for the sis- 
terly love they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Hyas, who had been killed in Libya by a 
wild beast. Their name, Hyades, is derived by 
the ancients from their father, Hjas, or from llyes, 
a mystic surname of Dionysus , or according to 
others, from their position m the heavens, where 
they formed a figure resembling the Greek letter 
T. The Romans, who derived it from 5 s, a pig, 
translated the name by Suculac. The most natural 
derivation is from veiv, to ram, as the constellation 
of the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with 
the sun, announced rainy weather. Hence Horace 
speaks of the iristes Hyades ( Carm . i. 3. 14). 

Hyampea. [Parnassus ] 

Hyampdlis (YdfxiroKis : *T apiro\lrys), a town 
in Phocis, E. of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, was 
founded by the Hyantes, when they were driven 
out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans ; was destroyed 
by Xerxes ; afterwards rebuilt ; and again de- 
stroyed by Philip and the Amphictyons. — Cleonae, 
from its vicinity to Hyampohs, is called by Xeno- 
phon (Hell. vi. 4. § 2) 'YainroKirui/ rb npodarsiov. 
— Strabo speaks of 2 towns of the name of Hyam- 
polis m Phocis ; but it is doubtful whether his 
statement is correct 

Hyantes CYarres), the ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, from which country they were expelled 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes emigrated 
to Phocis [Hyampolis], and part to Aetolia. The 
poets use the adjective Hyanttus as equivalent to 
Boeotian. 

Hjrai ("Taj), the name of the father and the 
brother of the Hyades. The father was married to , 


HYDRUNTUM. 

Boeotia, and was looked upon as the ancestor of 
the ancient Hyantes. His son, the brother of the 
Hyades, was killed in Libya by a serpent, a boar, 
or a lion. 

Hybla (*T§\7? : ‘TdAotot, Hyblensis), 3 towns 
m Sicily. 1. Major (y /iclfav or fieydXy), on the 
S. slope of Mt Aetna and on the river Symaethus, 
was originally a town of the Siculi.— 2. Minor 
(y ywpd), afterwards called Megara. [Megara.] 
— 3. Heraea, m the S. of the island, on the road 
from Syracuse to Agrigentum. — It is doubtful 
from which of these 3 places the Hyblaean honey 
came, so frequently mentioned by the poets. 

HybrSas (‘T§peas), of Mylasa m Caria, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary with the triumvir 
Antonius. 

Hyccara (t<x *T KKapa : 'Yiacapebs : Muro di 
Car mi), a town of the Sicam on the N. coast of 
Sicily, W. of Panormus, said to have derived its 
name from the sea fish 1}kkcu. It was taken by the 
Athenians, and plundered, and its inhabitants sold 
as slaves, B. c. 415. Among the captives was the 
beautiful Timandra, the mistress of Alcibiades 
and the mother of Lais. 

Hydames ('Yddpvys), one of the 7 Persians 
who conspired against the Magi in b. c. 521. 

Hydaspes ('Yddairys : Jelum ), the N.most of 
the 5 great tributaries of the Indus, which, with 
the Indus itself, water the great plain of N. 
India, winch is bounded on the N. by the Hima- 
laya range, and which is now called the Punjab , 
l. e. 5 rivers. The Hydaspes falls into the Ace- 
sines ( Chenab ), which also receives, from the S., 
first the Ilydraotes ( Ravee ), and then the Hy- 
phasis ( Bceas , and lower down, Gharra ), which 
has previously received, on the S. side, the Hesi- 
drus or Zaradrus ( Sutlej or Hesudru) ; and the 
Acesmes itself falls into the Indus. These 5 rivers 
all rise on the S W. side of the Emodi M. ( Hima- 
laya), except the Sutlej, which, like the Indus, 
rises on the N. E. side of the range. They became 
known to the Greeks by Alexander’s campaign 
m India : his great victory over Porus (b. c. 327) 
was gained on the left side of the Hydaspes, near, 
or perhaps upon, the scene of the recent battle of 
Chilltanwallak ; and the Hyphasis formed the 
limit of his progress. The epithet “ fabulosus,” 
which Horace applies to the Hydaspes (Carm. i. 
22. 7) refers to the marvellous stones current among 
the Romans, who knew next to nothing about 
India; and the “ Medus Hydaspes” of Virgil 
(Georg, iv. 211) is merely an example of the 
v agueness with which the Roman writers, especially 
the poets, refer to the countries beyond the E. 
limit of the empire. 

Hydra. [Hercules, p. 308, b.] 

Hydraotes ('Yfipawrys, Strab.*T dpwris: Ravee ), 
a river of India, falling into the Acesmes. [Hy- 
daspes.] 

HydrSa (‘Y Spla: 'Y&pedrys: Hydra), a small 
island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis, of no 
importance in antiquity, but the inhabitants of 
which in modem times played a distinguished past 
in the war of Greek independence, and are some 
of the best sailors m Greece. 

Hydrantum or HydrfLs ('T bpovs: Hydrunti- 
nus : Otranto), one of the most ancient towns of 
Calabria, situated on the S. E. coast, with a good 
harbour, and near a mountain Hydras, was in later 
times a mumcipium. Persons frequently crossed 
over to Epirus from this port 



HYETTUS. HYPANIS. m 

Hyettus ("Tirrrds : 'T^moj), a small town in Hyllce (rj "TKik^j \ipini), a lake in Boeotia, S. 
Boeotia on the lake Copais, and near the frontiers of the lake Copais. See Hyle. 
ofLocris. Hyllcua (*rAiKor,*TAAi/coy), a small river in 

HygiSa (‘ TyUia), also called Hygga or Hygia, Argolis, near Troezen. 
the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aescu- Hyllus (*TAAos), son of Hercules by Deianira. 
Japius; though some traditions make her the wife For details see Heraclidae. 
of the latter. She was usually worshipped in the Hyllus (*TAAos : Demrji), a river of Lydia, 
temples of Aesculapius, as at Argos, where the 2 falling into the Hermus on its N. side, 
divinities had a celebrated sanctuary, at Athens, at Hymen or Hymenaeus ('T^y or 'T/itvcuos), 
Corinth, &c. At Rome there was a statue of her the god of marriage, was conceived as a handsome 
in the temple of Concordia. In works of art she is youth, and invoked m the hymeneal or bndal song, 
represented as a virgin dressed m a long robe, and The names originally designated the bridal song 
feeding a serpent from a cup. — Although she was itself, which was subsequently personified. He is 
originally the goddess of physical health, she is described as the son of Apollo and a Muse, either 
sometimes conceived as the giver or protectress of Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore. Others describe 
mental health, that is, she appears as vyUia <ppcvu>v him only as the favourite of Apollo or Thamyris, 
(Aeschyl. Eu m. 522), and was thus identified with and call him a son of Mngnes and Calliope, or of 
Athena, surnamed Hygiea. Dionysus and Aphrodite. The ancient traditions, 

Hyginus. l.C. Jfillus, a Roman grammarian, was instead of regarding the god as a personification of 
a native of Spam, and lived at Rome in the time of the h)meneal song, speak of him as originally a 
Augustus, whose freedman he was. He wrote several moital, respecting whom various legends were 
works, all of which have perished. —2. Hyginus lelated. The Attic legends described him as a 
Gromatlcus, so called from qruma , an instrument youth of such delicate beauty, that he might be 
used by the Agrimensores. He lived in the time of taken for a girl. He fell m love with a maiden, 
Trajan, and wrote works on land sur\ eying and who refused to listen to him ; but m the disguise 
caatrametation, of which considerable fragments are of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to the festival 
extant.— 3 Hyginus, the author of 2 extant works, oi Demeter. The maidens, together with Hyme- 
1. Fabulaium Liber , a senes of short mythological naeus, wore carried off by robbers into a distant 
legends, with an introductory genealogy of divini- and desolate country. On their landing, the robbers 
ties. Although the larger portion of these narratives laid down to sleep, and weie killed by Hymenaeus, 
has been copied from obvious sources, they occa- who now returned to Athens, requesting the citi- 
sionallv present the tales under new forms or with zens to give him his beloved m marriage, if he re- 
new circumstances. 2. Poehcon Asironoimcon stored to them the maidens who had been carried 
Libn IV. We know nothing of the author of those oft by the robbers. His request was granted, and 
2 works. He is sometimes identified with C. Julius Ins marriage was extiemely happy. For thisreaBon 
Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, but lie must he was invoked m the hymeneal songs According 
have lived at a much later period. Both works are to others he was a youth, who was killed by the 
included m the Mythograph Latini of Muncker, fall of his house on his wedding-day, whence he 
Amst 1681, and of Van Staveren, Lug. Bat. 1742. was afterwards invoked in bridal songs, in order 
Hylaea ('TAcu7j, Herod.), a district m Scythia, to be propitiated. Some related that at the wedding 
covered with wood, is the peninsula adjacent to of Dionysus and Ariadne he sang the bridal hymn, 
Taurica on the N.W., between the rivers Bory- but lost his voice. He is represented m works of 
sthenes and Hypacyns. art as a youth, but taller and with a more serious 

Hylaeus ('TAaios), that is, the Woodman, the expression than Eros, and carrying m his hand a 
name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain by bridal torch. 

Atalante, when lie pursued her According to Hymettus ('Terror), a mountain m Attica, 
some legends, Hylaeus fell m the fight against the celebrated for its marble ( Hymettiae trubes , II or. 
Lapithae, and others again said that he was one Carm. n. 18. 3), and more especially for its honey, 
of the centaurs slam by Hercules. It is about 3 miles S. of Athens, and forms the 

Hylas ("TAas), son of Theodamas, king of the commencement of the range of mountains which 
Dryopes, by the nymph Menodice , or, according runs S. through Attica It is now called Tdovuni, 
to others, son of Hercules, Euphemus, or Ceyx and by the Franks Monte Matto : the part of the 
He was beloved by Hercules, whom he accom- mountain near the promontory Zoster, which was 
panied in the expedition of the Argonauts. On called m ancient times Anhydrus (5 "AvvSpos, sc. 
the coast of Mysia, Hylas went on shore to draw ‘T/wp-rdy), or the Dry Hymettus, is now called 
water from a fountain ; but his beauty excited the Mavrovuni . 

love of the Naiads, who drew him down into the Hypacjrris, Hypacaris, or Pac&ris ( Kantlshdk ), 
water, and he was never seen again. Hercules a river m European Sarmatia, which flows through 
endeavoured m vain to find him ; and when he the country of the nomad Scythians, and fells into 
shouted out to the youth, the voice of Hylas was the Sinus Oarcimtes m the Euxine sc a. 
beard from the bottom of the well only like a faint Hypaea. [Stoechades.J 

echo, whence some say that he was actually meta- Hypaepa (* , Tiranr« : Tapaya), a city of Lydia, 

morphosed into an echo. While Hercules was on the S. slope of Mt. Tmolus, near the N. bank 
engaged in seeking his favourite, the Argonauts of the Caister. 

sailed away, leaving him and his companion, Poly- Hyp&na ("Tirdvrr, ra "Tir ava: 'Tvav*fa\ a town 
phemus, behind. in Tnphylian Elis, belonging to the Pentapolis. 

Hyle (*TA 7 f, also r YAcu), a small town in Boeo- Hyp&nis {Boy), a river m European Sarmatia, 
tia, situated on the Hyllce, which was called after rises, according to Herodotus, in a lake, flows pa- 
ibis town, and into which the river Ismenus flows, rallel to the Borysthenes, has at first sweet, then 
^ Hylias, a river in Bruttium, separating the ter- bitter water, and falls into the Euxine sea W. of 
ritories of Sybaris and Croton, the Borysthenes* 
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Hyp&tft (rit "YTara, $ ( Tirdrn : 'Trarcuos, ‘T?ra- 
rstfs; Neop&im, Turk. Batrajik), a town of the 
Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of the Spercheus, belonged 
in later times to the Aetolian league. The inha- 
bitants of this town were notorious for witchcraft. 

Hypatia (*Tirarfa), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she was instructed in philosophy and ma- 
thematics. She soon made such immense progress 
in these branches of knowledge, that she is said 
to have presided over the Neoplatonic school of 
Plotinus at Alexandria, where she expounded the 
principles of his 8} stem to a numerous auditory. 
She appears to have been most graceful, modest, 
and beautiful, but nevertheless to have been a 
victim to slander and falsehood. She was accused 
of too much familiarity with Orestes, prefect of 
Alexandria, and the charge spread among the 
clergy, who took up the notion that she interrupted 
the friendship of Orestes with their archbishop, 
Cyril. In consequence of this, a number of them 
seized her in the street, and dragged her into one of 
the churches, where they tore her to pieces, a. d. 415. 

Hyp&t5doms ('Tir ar6bwpos) 9 a statuary of 
Thebes, flourished b. c. 372. 

Hyperbblus (*Tir4p§oA.os), an Athenian dema- 
gogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of servile 
origin, and was frequently satirized by Aristophanes 
and the other comic poets. In order to get rid 
either of Nicias or Alcibiades, Hyperbolus called 
for the exercise of the ostracism. But the parties 
endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote 
of exile fell on Hyperbolus himself : an application 
of that dignified punishment by which it was 
thought to have been so debased that the use of it 
was never recurred to. Some years afterwards he 
was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, bc 411. 

HyperbSrSi or -Si (‘Tirepgopeoi, *1 Vepfidpeioi), 
a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to have been in the Bacred legends connected 
with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos and at 
Delphi. In the earliest Greek conception of the 
Hyperboreans, as embodied by the poets, they were 
a blessed people, living beyond the N. wind ( inrep- 
€6peoi , fr. inrep and B opias), and theiefore not ex- 
posed to its cold blasts, m a land of perpetual sun- 
shine, which produced abundant fruits, on which 
the people lived, abstaining from animal food In 
innocence and peace, free from disease and toil and 
care, ignorant of violence and war, they spent a 
long and happy life, in the due and cheerful ob- 
servance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after his birth, and spent a whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before he 
returned to Delphi. The poets related further 
how the sun only rose once a year and set once a 
year, upon the Hyperboreans, whose year was thus 
divided, at the equinoxes, into a 6 months’ day and 
a 6 months’ night, and they were therefore said to 
sow in the morning, to reap at noon, to gather 
their fruits in the evening, and to store them up 
at night: how, too, their natural life lasted 1000 
years, hut if any of them was satiated with its 1 
unbroken enjoyment, he threw himself, crowned 
and anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea. The 
Delian legends told of offerings sent to Apollo by 
the Hyperboreans, first by the hands of virgins 
named Arge and Opis (or Hecaerge), and then by 
I*odice and Hyperoche, escorted by 5 men called 
Perpherefes ; and lastly, as their messengers did 
not return, they sent the offerings packed in wheat- 
ftxnw, and the sacred package was forwarded from 


people to people till it reached Delos. If these 
legends are based on any geographical relations at 
all, the most probable explanation is that which 
regards them as pointing to regions N. of Greece 
(the N. part of Thessaly especially) as tho chief 
original seat of the worship of Apollo. Naturally 
enough, as the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
extended, they moved back the Hyperboreans 
further and further into the unknown parts of the 
earth ; and, of those who sought to fix their pre- 
cise locality, some placed them m the extreme W. 
of Europe, near the Pyrenaean mountains and the 
supposed sources of the Ister, and thus they came 
to be identified with the Celtae ; while others 
placed them in the extreme N. of Europe, on the 
shores of the Hyperboreus Oceanus, beyond the 
fabulous Grypes and Anmaspi, who themselves 
lived beyond the Scythians. The latter opinion at 
length prevailed ; and then, the religious aspect of 
the fable being gradually lost sight of, the term 
Hyperborean came to mean only most northerly , as 
when Virgil and Horace speak of the “ Hyper- 
boreae orae ” and M Hyperborei campi.” The 
fable of the Hyperboreans may probably be re- 
garded as one of the forms m which the tradition 
of an original period of innocence, happiness, and 
immortality, existed among the nations of the 
ancient world. 

HyperbSrei Montes was originally the mythical 
name of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
N. of the earth [Hyperborei], and was after- 
wards applied by the geographers to various chains, 
as, for example, the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, 
and others. 

Hyperldes (‘Tir epelbrfs or 'TveplSrjs), one of 
the 10 Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
and belonged to the Attic dermis of Collytus. He 
was a pupil of Plato m philosophy, and of Demos- 
thenes in oratory. He was a friend of Demosthenes, 
and with him and Lycurgus was at the head of 
the anti-Macedonian party. He is first mentioned 
about b. c. 358, when he and his son equipped 2 
triremes at their own expense in order to serve 
against Euboea, and from this time to bis death 
he continued a stedfast friend to the patriotic cause. 
After the death of Alexander (323) Hyperides took 
an active part m organising that confederacy of the 
Greeks against Antipater, which produced the 
Lamian war. Upon the defeat of the confederates 
at the battle of Crannon in the following year 
(322), Hyperides fled to Aegina, where he was 
slain by the emissaries of Antipater. The number 
of orations attributed to Hyperides was 77 ; but 
none of them have come down to us. His oratory 
was graceful and powerful, holding a middle place 
between that of Lysias and Demosthenes. 

HypSrion ("Y-rrspicw), a Titan, son of Uranus 
and Ge, and married to his sister Thia, or Eury- 
phaessa, by whom he became the father of Helios, 
Selene, and Eos. Homer uses the name as a pa- 
tronymic of Helios, so that it is equivalent to 
Hyperionion or Hypertonides ; and Homer’s example 
is imitated also by other poets. [Helios.] 

Hypermnestra (‘Twep/uWjorpa). L Daughter 
of Thestius and Eurythemis, wife of Oicles, and 
mother of Amphiaraus. «— 2. One of the daughters 
of Danatf wd wife of Lynceus. [Dana us ; 
Lynceos.] 

Hyphens or Hyp&sis or Hyp&nis 
•Tram, "Trow: Betas, and Gharra\ a river of 
India. [Hydaspes.] 
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Hyping a river and mountain in Bi- 

thynia. 

Hjpaas ('Tifrar), 2 rivers on the S. coast of 
Sicily, one between Selinns and Thermae Selinuntiae 
(now Beltci) and the other near Agrigentum (now 
Fimne drago). 

Hypseus ('T^evs), son of Pen6us and Creusa, 
was kmjj of the Lapithae, and father of Cyrene. 

Hypsicles (‘Ti//ikA.7?s), of Alexandria, a Greek 
mathematician, who is usually said to have lived 
about A. d. 160, but who ought not to be placed 
earlier than a. o. 550. The only work of his 
extant, is entitled Ilepl tt\s rwv f«8 lav kvatpopas, 
published with the Optics of Heliodoras at Paris, 
1567. He is supposed however to have added the 
14ih and 15th books to the Elements of Euclid. 

Hypslpfle (*Ti|/iir<JArj), daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnos. When the Lemnian women killed all 
the men in the island, because they had taken 
some female Thracian slaves to their beds, Hypsi- 
pyle saved her lather. [Thoas.] She then became 
queen of Lemnos ; and when the Argonauts landed 
there shortly afterwards, she bore twin sons to Jason, 
Eunens and Nebrophonus, also called Deiphilus or 
Thoas. The Lemnian women subsequently dis- 
covered that Thoas was alive, whereupon they com- 
pelled Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her flight 
she was taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the 
Nemean king Lycurgus, who entrusted to her care 
his son Archemorus or Opheltes. [Archemorus.] 

Hypatia ('T^/ovs, -oDi'tos), a town in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. 

Hyrc&aria ( TpKavla : 'Tpttdvios, Hyrcfinus : Ma- 
zanderan ), a province of the ancient Persian Em- 
pire, on the S. and S.E. shores of the Caspian or 
Hyrcanian Sea, and separated by mountains on the 
W., S., and E., from Media, Parthia, and Mar- 
giana. Its valleys were very fertile ; and it flou- 
rished roost under the Parthians, whose kings 
often resided in it dunng the Bummer. 

Hyrcanum or -ium Mare. [Caspium Mare.] 

Hyrc&nus (*T pt<av6s). 1. Joannes, prince and 
high-priest of the Jews, was the son and successor 
of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer of the inde- 
pendence of Judaea. He succeeded to his father^ 
power b,c. 135. He was at first engaged m war 
with Antiochus VII. Sidetes, who invaded Judaea, 
and laid siege to Jerusalem. In 133 he concluded 
a peace with Antiochus, on the condition ot paying 
an annual tribute. Owing to the civil wars m 
Syria between the several claimants to the throne, 
the power of Hyrcanus steadily increased ; and at 
length he took Samaria, and razed it to the ground 
(109), notwithstanding the army which Antiochus 
IX. Cyzicenus had sent to the assistance of the city. 
Hyrcanus died m 106. Although he did not 
assume the title of king, he may be regarded as 
the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, which 
continued in his family till the accession of Herod. 
— 8. High-priest and king of the Jews, was the 
eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus, and his wife, 
Alexandra. On the death of Alexander (78) the 
royal authority devolved upon Alexandra, who ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus to the high-pnesthood. Alex- 
andra reigned 9 years ; and upon her death m 69, 
Hyrcanus succeeded to the sovereignty, but was 
quickly attacked by his younger brother Aristobu- 
lus, who possessed more energy and ambition than 
Hyrcanus. In the following year (68) Hyrcanus 
was driven from the throne, and took refuge with 
Aietas, king of Arabia Petraea. That monarch 
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assembled an army, with which he invaded Judaea 
in order to restore Hyrcanus. He defeated Aris- 
tobulus, and blockaded him in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus, however, gained over by 
bribes and promises Pompey^s lieutenant, M. 
Scaurus, who had arrived at Damascus, and who 
now ordered Aretas and Hyrcanus to withdraw 
from Judaea (64). The next year Pompey him- 
self arrived in Syria : he reversed the decision of 
Scaurus, carried away Aristobulus as a prisoner to 
Rome, and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high -priest- 
hood, with the authority, though not the name, of 
royalty. Hyrcanus, however, did not long enjoy 
his newly recovered sovereignty in quiet. Alex- 
ander, the son of Anstobulus, and subsequently 
Aristobulus himself, escaped from Rome, and ex- 
cited dangerous revolts, which were only quelled 
by the assistance of the Romans. The real 
government was now m the able hands of Antipater, 
the father of Herod, who rendered such important 
services to Caesar during the Alexandrian war (47), 
that Caesar made him procurator of Judaea, leaving 
to Hyrcanus the title of high-priest. Although 
Antipater was poisoned by the contrivance of 
Hyrcanus (43), the latter was a man of such feeble 
character, that he allowed Herod to take vengeance 
on the murderer of his father, and to succeed to his 
father’s power and influence. The Parthians, on 
their invasion of Syria, carried away Hyrcanus as 
prisoner ( 40). He was treated with much liberality 
by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in perfect 
freedom at Babylon. Here he remained for some 
years , but having at length received an invitation 
from Herod, who had meanwhile established him- 
self on the throne of Judaea, he returned to Jeru- 
salem, with the consent of the Parthian king. He 
was treated with respect by Herod till the battle 
of Actium ; when Herod, fearing lest Augustus 
might place Hyrcanus on the throne, accused him 
of a treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Arabia, and on this pretext put him to death (30). 

Hyria (‘Tpfa: 'Tpiet/r, ^pidrrjs). 1. A town 
m Boeotia near Tanagra, was in the earliest times 
a place of importance, but afterwards sunk into in- 
significance. — 2. A town m Apulia. [Uria.] 

Hyrieus (‘T picus), son of Poseidon and Alcyone, 
king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband of Clonia, and 
father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion. Respecting 
his treasures see Agamedes. 

Hyrmlna (‘T pfi(vq), a town in Elis, mentioned 
by Homer, but of which all trace had disappeared 
m the time of Strabo. Near it was the promon- 
tory Hyrmina or Hormina (C. Chtarenzu). 

Hyrmlne ('Tp/ufi^), daughter of Neleus, or 
Nycteus, wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrt&cus ("Tpra/cos), a Trojan, to whom Priam 
gave his first wife Arisba, when he married He- 
cuba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, 
hence called Hyrtacides. — In Virgil Nisus and 
Hippocoon are also represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 

Hyslae ('Ta-ial). 1. (*T atdrys), a town in Ar- 
golis, S. of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans in the 
Peloponnesian war. ■— 2. (*T <nevs), a town in 
Boeotia, E. of Plataeae, called by Herodotus (v. 
74) a demus of Attica, but probably belonging to 
Plataeae. 

Hystaspes ('Tcn-dcrrys ; in Persian, Gosbtasp, 
Gustasp, Histasp, or Wistasp). L Son of Arsames, 
and father of Darius I., was a member of the Per- 
sian royal house of the Achaemenidae, He was 
satrap of Penis under Cambyses, and probably 
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under Cyrus also, — 2. Son of Darius I. and 
Atossa, commanded the Bactrians and Sacae m 
the army of his brother Xerxes. 


I. 

Iacchus (’'IctKxos), the solemn name of Bacchus 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, whose name was de- 
rived from the boisterous song, called Iacchus. In 
these mysteries Iacchus was regarded as the son of 
Zeus and Demeter, and was distinguished from 
the Theban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Zeus and 
Semele. In some traditions Iacchus is even called 
a son of Bacchus, but in others the 2 are identified. 
On the 6th day of the Eleusinian festival (the 20th of 
Boedromion) the statue of Iacchus was earned from 
the temple of Demeter across the Thnasian plain 
to Eleusw, accompanied by a numerous and riotous 
procession of the initiated, who sang the Iacchus, 
carried mystic baskets, and danced to the sound of 
cymbals and trumpets 

Iadera or Iader (Iadertinus • Old Zara\ a 
town on the coast of Illyncum, with a good harbour, 
and a Roman colony under the name of “ Colonia 
Claudia Augusta Felix.” 

Iolemus (’IdAe/cos), a similar personification to 
that of Linus, and hence called a son of Apollo and 
Calliope, and the inventor of the song Ialemus, 
which was a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned 
as sung on most melancholy occasions. 

IalrnSnus (*IdA pevos), son of Ares and Asty- 
oche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a native of 
the Boeotian Orchomenos. He was one of the Ar- 
gonauts and a suitor of Helena. After the de- 
struction of Troy, he wandered about with the 
Orchomenians, and founded colonies in Colchis. 

Ifiiysus (IdAt/oror), one of the 3 very ancient 
Dorian cities in the island of Rhodes, and one of 
the 6 original members of the Dorian Hexapolis 
[Doris], stood on the N W. coast of the island, 
about 60 stadia S.W. of Rhodes It is said to 
have derived its name fiom the mythical Ialysus, 
son of Cercaphus, and grandson of Helios. 

Iambe (*I<£^tj), a Thracian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Mctanira When 
Demeter, m search of her daughter, arrived m 
Attica, and visited the house of Metamra, Tambe 
cheered the mournful goddess by her jokes. 

I&mbUchuS (*l&p€Atxos). 1. A Syiian who 
lived in the time ot the emperor Trajan, wrote a 
romance in the Greek language, entitled Babyloniva. 
The work itself is lost, but an epitome of it is pre- 
served by Photius.— »2. A celebrated Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosopher, was born at Chaleis m Coele- 
Syria. He resided in Syna during the greater 
part of his life, and died m the reign of Constantine 
the Great, probably before a. d. 333. He was in- 
ferior m judgment and learning to the earlier Neo- 
Platonists, Plotinus and Porphj ry ; and he intro- 
duced into his system many of the superstitions and 
mysteries of the E., by means of which he endea- 
voured to check the progress of Chnstianity. The 
extant works of Iamblichus are . I. ricpl Uv6ay6- 
pov atpetrtus, on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It 
was intended as a preparation for the study of 
Plato, and consisted originally of 10 books, of 
which 5 only are extant. 1 . The 1st book contains 
an account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is yet of value, as the 
ataer works, from which it is taken, are lost 
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Edited by Kuster, Amsterd. 1707 ; and by Kiess, 
ling, Lips. 1815. 2. nporpevritcol A 6yot els <pt\o- 
crotplav , forms a sort of introduction to the study 
of Plato. Edited by Kiessling, Lips. 1813, 8vo. 
3. n €p\ koivtjs nady par iKrjs imffTijp'n*, contains 
many fragments of the works of early Pythagoreans. 
Edited by Fries, Copenhagen, 1790. 4. n cp\ r vjs 
N tKopdxov dpid/j-TiriKYjs cuTaytayrjs. Edited by 
Tennulius, Deventer and Amheim, 1668. 5. Ta 
StoKoyobpwcu rrjs &pi0pr)TiKrjs. Edited by Ast, 
Lips. 1817. — II. II €pl pvarrriplwv, written to prove 
the divine origin of the Egyptian and Chaldaean 
theology. Edited by Gale, Oxon. 1678. Iambli- 
chus wrote other works which are lost — 3. A 
later Neo-Platonic philosopher of Apamea, a con- 
temporary of the emperor Julian and of Libanius. 

Iamldae. [Iamus ] 

Iamnla (T apveia ; *1 a/m'a : ’lapveirris : O. T. 
Jabneel, Jabneh • Ibneh or Gabneh ), a consider- 
able city of Palestine, between Diospolis and 
Azotus, near the coast, with a good harbour, was 
taken by King Uzziah from the Philistines. 
Pompey united it to the province of Syria. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem it became the seat of 
the Sanhedrim, and of a celebrated school of Jewish 
learning. 

Iamus ( y Iajuos), son of Apollo and Evadne, re- 
ceived the art of prophecy fiom his father, and was 
regarded as the ancestor of the famous family of 
seers, the Iamidae at Olympia. 

Ianlra (’Icb/eipa), one of the Nereids. 

Ianthe (’I dvdij). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Persephone. 
— 2. Daughter of Telestes of Crete, beloved by 
I mis 

Iapetus (’Iairerds), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Ge, married Asia or Clymene, the 
daughter of Ins brother Oceania, and became by 
her the father of Atlas, Prc'jjf eus, Epimetheus, 
and Menoetius He was «#«■ Voned with Cronus 
in Tartarus. Being the father of Prometheus, he 
was regarded by the Greeks as the ancestor of the 
human race. His descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, 
and others, are often designated by the patronymics 
Zapctidae (cs), Iapctionidae (cs), and the feminine 
Iapctioms. 

Iapydes (tlcurvbes oi ’IairoSes), a wailike and 
barbarous people m the N. of Illyncum, between 
the rivers Arsia and Tedamus, were a mixed race, 
partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, who tattooed 
their bodies. They were subdued by Augustus. 
Their country was called Iapydla. 

Iapygla (’I airvyia : ’Icfrn/'yes), the name given 
by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Tarentum 
and Brundu8ium to the Prom. Iapyglum (C. 
Leuca) ; though it is sometimes applied to the 
whole of Apulia. [Apulia.] The name is de- 
rived from the mythical Iapyx. 

Iapyx (*IcLru|). L Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daunius and Peucetius, who went as leaders of 
a colony to Italy. According to others, he was a 
Cretan, and a brother at Icadius, or a 6on of 
Daedalus and a Cretan woman, from wham the 
Cretans who migrated to Italy derived the name 
of Iapyges. — 2. The W.N.W. wind, blowing 
off the coast of Iapygia (Apulia), m the S. of 
Italy, and consequently favourable to persons 
crossing over to Greece. It was the same as the 
&py4<rrris of the Greeks. 

Iarbas or Hiarbas, king of the Gaetuhans, and 
son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, sued 
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fa vain for the hand of Dido in mariiage. For 
details see Dido. 

Iard&nes (*l opSdwjs), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called Iardanis. 

lard&nes or Iard&nus (’I aptidvijs, *1 dpbavos). 
1. (Jardan), a river in Ehs. — 2. A river in the 
N. of Crete, which flowed near the town Cydonia. 

I&slon or I&slus ("laalwv, T dtrtos), son of Zeus 
and Electra, the daughter of Atlas, or son of 
Corythus and Electra. At the wedding of his 
sister Harmonia, Demeter fell m love with him, 
and in a thrice-ploughed field (rplnoXos) she be- 
came by him the mother of Pluton or Plutus m 
Crete ; Zeus in consequence killed Iasion with a 
flash of lightning. Others represent him as living 
to an advanced age as the husband of Demeter. 
In some traditions Iasion and his brother Dardanus 
are said to have carried the palladium to Samo- 
thrace, and there to have been instructed m the 
mysteries of Demeter by Zeus. Others relate that 
Iasion, being inspired by Demeter and Cora (Pro- 
serpina), travelled about in Sicily and many other 
countries, and everywhere taught the people the 
mysteries of Demetcr. 

I a sis, 1 e. Atalante, the daughter of Iasius. 

I&SO (*Ia<rw), i. e. Recovery, a daughter of 
Aesculapius, or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hv gica, 
was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

Iasslus or Iasslcus Sinus (’lap whs k6\ttos : 
Gulf of Man deity eh), a large gulf on the W. coast 
of Caria, between the pemnsulae of Miletus and 
Mjndus ; named after the city of Iassus, and called 
Bargylieticus Sinus (Bapyv\ir)riKbs k6\ttos) from 
another city which stood upon it, namely, Bargylia. 

IaSBUS or Iasus (flaaaos, y Ia<ros • ’I aaevs . 
Asyn-Kalessi , Ru.), a city of Caria, on the Iassius 
Sinus, founded by Argives and further colonised 
by Milesians. 

Iasus C'larros). 1. An Arcadian, son ol Lycur- 
gus and Cleophile or Eurynome, brother of An- 
caeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter of Mi- 
nyas, and father of Atalante. He is likewise 
called Iasius and Iasion. — 2. Father of Amphion, 
and king of the Mmyans. 

Iazyges (’Iaftrycs), a powerful Sarmatian people, 
who oi lgmally dwelt on the coast of the Pontus 
Euxmus and the Palus Maeotis, but in the reign 
of Claudius settled near the Quadi m Dacia, m the 
country bounded by the Danube, the Tlieiss, and 
the Sarmatian mountains. They are generally 
called Sarmatae Iazyges or simply Sarmatae , but 
Ptolemy gives them the name of Iazyges Metanastae, 
on account of their migration. The Iazyges were 
in close alliance with the Quadi, along with whom 
they frequently attacked the Roman dominions, 
especially Moesia and Pannonia In the 5th cen- 
tury they were conquered by the Goths. 

IbSrla (*l€rjpla : S. part of Georgia ), a country 
of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, was bounded on the N. 
by the Caucasus, on the W. by Colchis, on the E. 
by Albania, and on the S. by Armenia. It was 
surrounded on every side by mountains, through 
which there were only 4 passes. Sheltered by 
these mountains and watered by the Cyrus ( Kour ) 
and its upper tributaries, it was famed for a fertility 
of which its modern name (from rltapyos) remains 
a witness. Its inhabitants, Iberes ('ISripes) or 
IWri, were, and are still, among the most perfect 
specimens of the Caucasian race. The ancients 
believed them to be of the same family as the 
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Assyrians and Medes, whom they were thought to 
resemble in their customs. They were more civi- 
lised than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania, 
and were divided into 4 castes: 1. the nobles, from 
whom 2 kings were chosen ; 2. the priests, who 
were also the magistrates ; 3. the soldiers and hus- 
bandmen; 4. the slaves, who performed all public 
and mechanical work. The chief employment of 
the Iberians was agriculture. The Romans first 
became acquainted with the country through the 
expedition of Pompey, in B. c. 65 ; and under 
Trajan it was subjected to Rome. In the 5th 
century it was conquered by the Persian king. 
Sapor. — No connection can be traced between the 
Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 

Iberus ClSvpos or *T§i7p : Ebro), the principal 
river in the N.E. of Spain, rises among the moun- 
tains of the Cantabn near Juliobriga, flows S E. 
through a great plain between the Pyrenees and 
the M Idubeda, and falls into the Mediterranean, 
near Dertosa, after fonning a Delta. 

Ibycus (1 Gvkos), a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of his 
life at Samos, at the court of Poly crates, about 
n. c. 540. It is related that travelling through a 
desert place near Corinth, he was murdered by 
robbers, but before he died he called upon a flock 
of cranes that happened to fly over him to avenge 
his death. Soon afterwards, when the people of 
Cormth were assembled m the theatre, the cranes 
appeared; and one of the murdereis, who happened 
to be present, cried out imoluntanlv,“ Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus : ” and thus were the authois 
of the crime detected. The phrase at \6vieov 7c- 
pavot passed into a proverb. The poetry of Ibycus 
was chiefly erotic, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity ot his character. In his dialect there w as 
a mixture of the Doric and Aeolic. In antiquity 
there were 7 books of his lyric poems, of which 
only a few fragments now remain. 

Ic&ria or Icarius (*I Kapla, * lhdptos : ' bcapievs ), 
a mountain and a demus m Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aegeis, where Dionysus is said to have 
taught Icarius the cultivation of the vine. 

Ic&rius (’I Kdpios), aBo called Ic&rus or Ica- 
rion. 1, An Athenian, who lived in the reign of 
Pandion, and hospitably received Dionysus on his 
arrival in Attica. The god m return taught him 
the cultivation of the vine. Icarius made a pre- 
sent of some wine to peasants, who became intoxi- 
cated by it, and thinking that they were poisoned 
by Icarius, slew him, and threw his body into a 
well, or buried it under a tree. His daughter Eu- 
gene, after a long search, found his grave, to which 
she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hung herself on the tree under 
which he was buried. Zeus or Dionysus placed 
her and Icanus among the stars, making Erigone 
the Virgin , Icarius Bootes or Ardurus, and Maera 
Procyon or the little dog. Hence the latter is 
called Icarius cams. The god then punished the 
ungrateful Athenians with madness, m which 
condition the Athenian maidens hung themselves 
as Erigone had done. The Athenians propitiated 
Icanus and Erigone by the institution of the festi- 
val of the Aeora. (See Did. of Antiq. s. v.)«— 2. 
A Lacedaemonian, son of Perieres and Gorgo- 
phtSne, and brother of Tyndareus. Others called him 
grandson of Perieres, and son of Oeb&ltis. When 
Icarius and Tyndareus were expelled from Lace- 
daemon by their half-brother Hippocoon, Icarius 

s 
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went to Acaraania, and there became the father of 
Penelope, and of several other children. He 
afterwards returned to Lacedaemon. Since there 
were many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to give her to the hero who should con- 
quer in a foot-race. Ulysses won the prize, and 
was betrothed to Penelope. Icarius tried to per- 
suade his daughter to remain with him, and not 
accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. Ulysses allowed 
her to do as she pleased, whereupon she covered 
her face with her veil to hide her blushes, and thus 
intimated that she would follow her husband. 
Icarius then desisted from further entreaties, and 
erected a statue of Modesty on the spot. 

Ic&rus ( v lKapoy), son of Daedalus. [Daedalus.] 

Ic&rus or Ic&ria ('Iicapos, *Ifca pla : Nikana ), an 
island of the Aegean Sea ; one of the Sporades ; 
W. of Samos; called also Doliche (So\ixv 9 i.e. long 
island ). Its common name, and that of the sur- 
rounding sea, Ioarium Mare, were derived from the 
myth of Icarus. It was first colonised by the 
Milesians, hut afterwards belonged to the Samians, 
who fed their herds on its rich pastures. 

Iccltts, a friend of Horace, who addressed to 
him an ode ( Carm . i 29), and an epistle ( Ep . 1 . j 
12). The ode was written m b. c. 25, when lccius 
was preparing to ]om Aelius Gallus m his expedi- 
tion to Arabia. The epistle was composed about 
10 years afterwards, when Iccms had become Vip- 
sanius Agnppa's steward in Sicily. In both poems 
Horace reprehends pointedly, but delicately, m 
lccius an inordinate desire for wealth. 

Iceni, called Simeni (2ij ueyol) by Ptolemy, a 
numerous and powerful people in Britain, who 
dwelt N. of the Trmobantes, in the modem counties 
of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt from the 
Romans, under their heroic queen Boadicea, is ce- 
lebrated m history. [Boadicea.] Their chief 
town was Venta Icenomm ( Canter ), about 3 
miles from Norwich. 

Iohnae (’'Ixvou . *1 x^oaos). 1. A town in 
Bottiaea in Macedonia, near the mouth of the 
Axius. — 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, ce- 
lebrated for its worship of Themis, who was hence 
surnamed Iclmaea. 

Iohnae or Ischnae Clx vai * *'I<rx WM )» a Greek 
city in the N. of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle be- 
tween Crassus and the Parthians, in which the 
former gamed the victory. According to Appian, 
the Parthians soon after defeated the Romans near 
the same spot. 

Iohthyophagi Clx^o(f>dyoi, i. e. Fish-eaters ), 
was a vague descriptive name given by the ancients 
to various peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, 
of whom they knew hut little. Thus we find 
Iohthyophagi: 1. in the extreme S. E. of Asia, in 
the country of the Sinae : 2. on the coast of Ge- 
drosia : 3. on the N.E. coast of Arabia Felix: 4. 
in Africa, on the coast of the Red Sea, above 
Egypt : 5. on the W. coast of Africa. 

lotting. 1. Sp., was one of the 3 envoys sent 
by the plebeians, after their secession to the Sacred 
Mount, to treat with the senate, b. c. 494. He 
was thrice elected tribune of the plebs, namely, in 
492, 481, and 471.-2. L., a man of great energy 
and eloquence, was tribune of the plebs, 456, when 
he claimed for the tribunes the right of convoking 
the senate, and also carried the important law for 
the assignment of the Aventine (de Aventmo publt- 
mnrfo) to the plebs. In the following year (455), 
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he was again elected tribune. He was one of the 
chief leaders in the outbreak against the decem- 
virs, 449. Virginia had been betrothed to him, 
and he boldly defended her eanse before App. 
Claudius ; and when at length she fell by her 
father's hand, Icilius hurried to the army which 
was carrying on the war against the Sabines, and 
prevailed upon them to desert the government. 

Icdnlum ('I k6viov \ *1 iconeits : Kordyeh), the 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, was, when 
visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city, with a 
mixed population of Jews and Greeks : under the 
later emperors, a colony : and m the middle ages, 
one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, and im- 
portant m the history of the crusades. 

Ictinus (’IktIVos), a contemporary of Pericles, 
was the architect of two of the most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the great temple of 
Athene, in the acropolis of Athens, called the Par- 
thenon, and the temple of Apollo Epicunus, near 
Phigaha in Arcadia. Callicrates was associated 
with Ictmus m building the Parthenon. 

Ida ( v I5t7, Dor. 8a). ]. (Ida, or Kas-Dagh\ a 
mountain range of Mysia, m Asia Minor, which 
formed the S. boundary of the Troad ; extending from 
Lectum Pr. m the S. W. corner of the Troad, E.- 
wards along the N. side of the Gulf of Adramy ttiura, 
and further E. into the centre of Mysia. Its highest 
summits were Cotylus on the N. and Gargara on 
the S. : the latter is about 5000 feet high, and is 
often capped with snow. Lower down, the slopes 
of the mountain are well- wooded ; and lower still, 
they form fertile fields and valleys. The sources 
of the Scamander and the Aesepus, besides other 
rivers and numerous brooks, are on Ida. The 
mountain is celebrated m mythology, as the scene 
of the rape ot Ganymede, whom Ovid (Fast. ji. 
145) calls Idaeus puer and of the judgment of 
Paris, who is called Idaeus Judex by Ovid (Fast. 
vi. 44), and Idaeus pastor by Cicero (ad Att. i. 
18). In Homer, too, its summit is the place 
from which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troy. Ida was also an ancient seat of the 
worship of Cybele, who obtained from it the name 
of Idaea Mater. 2. (Fsilorati), a mountain in the 
centre of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
winch runs through the whole length of the island. 
Mt Ida is said to be 7674 feet above the level ot 
the sea. It was closely connected with the wor- 
ship of Zeus, who is said to have been brought up 
m a cave in this mountain. 

Idaea Mater. [Ida.] 

Idaei Dactyli. [Dactyli.] 

Id&llum (’IScUioj/), a town in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence bore the surname Idalta. 

Idas (*15as), son of Aphareus and Arene, the 
daughter of Oebalus, brother of Lynceus, husband 
of Marpessa, and father of Cleopatra or Alcyone. 
From the name of their father, Idas and Lynceus 
are called Apharetidae or Apharidae. Apollo was 
m love with Marpessa, the daughter of Evenus, 
but Idas carried her off in a winged chariot which 
Poseidon had given him. Evenus could not over- 
take Idas, but Apollo found him in Messene, and 
took the maiden from him. The lovers fought for 
her possession, but Zeus separated them, and left 
the decision with Marpessa, who chose Idas, from 
fear lest Apollo should desert her if she grew old. 
T.he Apharetidae also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and m the expedition of the Argonauts. But 
i the most celebrated part of their story is their 
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battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, which 
is related elsewhere [p. 228, b.]. 

Idistavlsus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
Porta Westphalica, between Rinteln and Hausberge , 
memorable for the victory of Germamcus over the 
Cherusci, a. d. 16. 

Idmon ( , 'I5juwv), son of Apollo and Asteria, or 
Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the country 
of the Mariandynians by a boar or a serpent ; or, 
according to others, he died there of a disease. 

Idbmeneus (*I Sopcvtbs). L Son of the Cretan 
Deucalion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called Lyctius 
or Cnomus , from tbe Cretan towns of Lyctus and 
Cnossu8 He was one of the suitors of Helen; and 
in conjunction with Menones, the son of his half- 
brother Molus, he led the Cretans in 80 ships 
against Troy. He was one of the bravest heroes in 
the Trojan war, and distinguished himself espe- 
cially in the battle near the ships. According to 
Homer, Idomeneus returned home in safety after 
the fall of Troy. Later traditions relate that once 
in a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon what- 
ever he should first meet on his landing, if the god 
would grant him a safe return. This was his own 
son, whom he accordingly sacrificed. As Crete 
was thereupon visited by a plague, the Cietans 
expelled Idomeneus. He went to Italy, where he 
settled in Calabria, and built a temple to Athena 
From thence he is said to have migrated again to 
Colophon, on the coast of Asia. His tomb, how- 
ever, was shown at Cnosus, where he and Menones 
were worshipped as heroes. — 2. Of Lampsacus, a 
friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished about 
B. c. 310 — 270. He wrote several philosophical 
and historical works, all of which are lost. The 
latter were chiefly devoted to an account of the 
private life of the distinguished men of Greece. 

Idftthea (EtSoOea), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to declare m what manner he might 
reach home m safety. 

Idrieus or Hidrleus ('iSpicfc, T Spieus), king of 
Cana, 2nd son of Hecatomnus, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow of his 
brother Maussolus, m b c 351. He died in 344, 
leaving the kingdom to his sister Ada, whom he 
bad married. 

Idubeda ( Sierra de Oca and Lorenzo ), a range 
of mountains in Spain, begins among the Cantabri, 
forms the S. boundary of the plain of the Ebro, 
and runs S.E to the Mediterranean. 

Idfbnaea (TSoi/juai'a), is the Greek form of the 
scriptural name Edom, but the terms are not pre- 
cisely equivalent* In the 0. T , and in the time 
before the Babylonish captivity of the Jews, Edom 
is the district of Mt. Seir, that is, the mountainous 
region extending N. and S. from the Dead Sea to 
the E. head of the Red Sea, peopled by the de- 
scendants of Esau, and added by David to the 
Israelitish monarchy. The decline of the kingdom 
of Judaea, and at last its extinction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled the Edomites to extend their power 
to tbe N.W. over the S. part of Judaea as far as 
Hebron, while their original territory was taken 
[possession of by the Nabathaean Arabs. Thus the 
udnmaea of the later Jewish, and of the Roman, 
fUitoiy is the S. part of Judaea, and a small portion 


of the N. of Arabia Petraea, extending N.W, and 
S. E. from tbe Mediterranean to tbe W. side of 
Mt. Seir. Under the Maccabees, the Idumaeans 
were again subjected to Judaea (b.c. 129), and 
governed, under them, by prefects (ffrparriyol), 
who were very probably descended from tbe old 
princes of Edom; but the internal dissensions in 
the Asmonaean family led at last to the establish- 
ment of an Idumaean dynasty on the Jewish 
| throne. [Antipater, Nos. 3, 4; Hkrodes.] The 
Roman writers of the Augustan age and later use 
Idumaea and Judaea as equivalent terms. Soon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem the name of 
Idumaea disappears from history, and is merged in 
that of Arabia. Both the old Edomites and the 
later Idumaeans were a commercial people, and 
carried on a great part of the traffic between the 
East and the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Idyia (T5 via), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and wife of the Colchian king Aeetes. 

Ierne. [Hibernia.] 

Ietae (Tercci : 'Utivos ; Jato), a town in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same name, 
S W. of Macella. 

Igilium (Giglio), a small island off the Etruscan 
coast, opposite Cosa. 

Ignatius ^l^va-nos), one of the Apostolical 
Fathers, was a hearer of the Apostle John, and 
succeeded Evodius as bishop of Antioch m a.d. 69. 
He was condemned to death by Trajan at Antioch, 
and was taken to Rome, where he was thrown to 
the wild beasts m the amphitheatre. The date of 
his martyrdom is uncertain. Some place it m 107, 
but others as late as 1 1 6 On his way from Antioch 
1 to Rome, Ignatius wrote several epistles m Greek 
to various churches. There are extant at present 
1 5 epistles ascribed to Ignatius, but of these only 
7 are considered to he genuine ; and even these 7 
are much interpolated. The ancient S\ nac version 
of some of these epistles, which has been recently 
discovered, is free from many of the interpolations 
found in the present Greek text, and was evi- 
dently executed when the Greek text was in a 
state of greater purity than it is at present. The 
Greek text has been published m the Patres Apos- 
tolici by Cotelerius, Amsterd. ] 724, and by Jacob- 
son, Oxon. 1838 ; and the Syriac version, accompa- 
nied with the Greek text, by Cureton, Lond 1849. 

Ig&vlam (Iguvlnus, Iguvinas, -fitis : G'ubbio or 
Eugubio ), an important town m Umbria, on the 
S slope of the Apennines. On a mountain m the 
neighbourhood of this town was a celebrated temple 
of Jupiter, m the rums of which were discovered, 4 
centuries ago, 7 brazen tables, covered with Um- 
brian inscriptions, and which are still preserved at 
Gubbio. These tables, frequently called the Eu- 
gubian Tables , contain more than 1000 Umbrian 
words, and are of great importance for a knowledge 
of the ancient languages of Italy. They are ex- 
plained by Grotefend, Rudimenta Linguae UmJbricae , 
&c , Hannov. 1 835, seq., and by Lepsius, Inscrtp- 
tiones Umbncae et Oscae , Lips. 1841. 

Ilalra (T Adeipa), daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. The 2 sisters are 
frequently mentioned by the poets under the name 
of Leucippidae. Both were carried off by the 
Dioscuri, and Uaira became the wife of Castor. 

Ileracones, Hercaonenses, or Hlurgavonenses, 
a people in Hispania Tarraconensis on the W, coast 
between the I b eras and M. Idub&La. Their chief 
town was Dertosa. 
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Berda ( Lerida ), a town of the Ilerggtes in 
Hispania Tarraeonensis, situated on a height above 
the river Sicoris (Segre), which was here crossed 
hy a Stone bridge. It was afterwards a Roman 
colony, but in the time of Ausomus had ceased to 
be a place of importance. It was here that Afra- 
nius and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, were 
defeated by Caesar (b. c. 49). 

Hergetes, a people m Hispania Tarraeonensis, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

Ilia or Rhea Silvia. [Romulus.] 

Hlci or Illlce ( Elche ), a town of the Contestani 
on the E. coast of Hispania Tarraeonensis, on the 
road from Carthago Nova to Valentia, was a co- 
lonia immunis. The modem Elche lies at a greater 
distance from the coast than the ancient town. 

Hienses, an ancient people in Sardinia. 

HI5na daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 

wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore a son 
Deipylus. At the beginning of the Trojan war 
her brother Polydorus was intrusted to her care, 
and she brought him up as her own son. For de- 
tails see Polydorus. Iliona was the name of one 
of the tragedies of Pacuvius. (Hor. Sat. n. 3. 61.) 

HlSneus (T Xiovebs), a son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he was 
praying ; but the arrow was no longer under the 
control of the god. [Niobe.] 

Hlpa ( Pennajlor ), a town in Hispania Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Baetis, which was navi- 
gable to this place with small vessels 

Hissus (TA urcris, more rarely EtA«r<r<fy), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the N. slope of Mt. 
Hymettus, receives the brook Endanus near the 
Lyceum outside the walls of Athens, then flow s 
through the E. side of Athens, and loses itselt in 
the marshes in the Athenian plain. The Ilissus 
is now usually dry, as its waters are drawn off to 
supply the city. 

Ilithjfia (EiAefth/ia), also called Elithyia, Ile- 
thyia, or Eleutho, the goddess of birth, w ho came 
to the assistance of women m labour. When she 
was kindly disposed, she furthered the birth ; but 
when she was angry, she protracted the labour. 
In the Iliad the Ilithyiae (m the plural) are called 
the daughters of Hera. But m the Odyssey and 
Hesiod, and in the later poets in general, there is 
only one goddess of this name, Ilithyia was the 
servant of Heia, and was employed by the latter 
to retard the birth of Hercules. [Hercules ] — 
The worship of Ilithyia appears to have been first 
established among the Dorians m Crete, where she 
was believed to have been bom in a cave m the 
territory of Cnossus. From thence her worship 
spread over Delos and Attica. According to a 
Delian tradition Ilithyia was not born in Crete, 
but had come to Delos from the Hyperboreans, for 
the purpose of assisting Leto. In an ancient hymn 
attributed to Olen, which was sung in Delos, 
Ilithyia was called the mother of Eros (Love). It 
is probable that Ilithyia was originally a goddess 
of the moon, and hence became identified with 
Artemis or Diana. The moon was supposed to 
exercise great influence over growth in general, 
and consequently over that of children. 

Mum. [Troas.] 

MIb&ris ClKkiS(pls), 1. (Tech), called Tichif 
or Tedium by the Romans, a river in Gallia Narbo- 
xtensia in the territory of the Sardones, rises in the 
Pyrenees and falls, after a short course, into the 
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Mare Gallicum. — 2. (Elne), a town of the San- 
tones, on the above-mentioned river, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterwards sunk mto insignificance. It was 
restored by Constantine, who changed its name 
into Helena, whence the modem Elne. 

Hliturgis or Hliturgi (Andujar), an important 
town of the Turduh in Hispania Tarraeonensis, si- 
tuated on a steep rock near the Baetis, and on the 
road from Corduba to Castulo ; it was destroyed by 
Scipio b. c. 210, but was rebuilt, and received the 
name of Forum Julmm. 

Illyricum or Illyria, more rarely Illyria (rh 
'IWvpuciu, Tax vpts, *IWvpla\ included, in its 
widest signification, all the land W. of Macedonia 
and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Savus 
and Dravus, and the junction of these rivers with 
the Danube. This wide extent of country was 
inhabited by numerous Illyrian tribes, all of whom 
were more or less barbarous. They were probably 
of the same origin as the Thracians, but some 
Celts were mingled with them. The country was 
divided into 2 parts : 1. Illyria Barbara or Ro- 
mana, the Roman province of Illyricum, extended 
along the Adriatic sea from Italy (Istna), from 
which it was separated by the Aisia, to the river 
Drilo, and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia 
and Moesia Superior, from which it was separated 
by the Drmus, and on the N. by Pannonia, from 
which it was separated by the Dravus. It thus 
comprehended a part of the modern Croatia , the 
whole of Dalmatia , almost the whole of Bosnia , 
and a part of Albania. It was divided in ancient 
tunes into 3 districts, according to the tribes by 
which it was inhabited : — Iapydia, the mterioi 
of the country on the N., from the Arsia to the 
Tedannis [Iapydes] ; Liburma, along the coast 
from the Arsia to the Titius [Liburni] ; and 
Dalmatia, S of Liburnia, along the coast from the 
Titius to the Drilo. [Dalmatia] The Libur. 
nians submitted at an early time to the Romans ; 
but it was not till after the conquest of the Dal- 
matians in the reign of Augustus, that the entire 
country was organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the Dalma- 
tians, formed an important part of the Roman 
legions. — 2. Myris Graeca, or Illyria proper, 
also called Epirus Nova, extended from the Drilo, 
along the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains, 
which separated it from Epirus proper: it was 
bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It thus em- 
braced the greater part of the modern Albania. It 
was a mountainous country, but possessed some 
fertile land on the coast. Its principal rivers were 
the Aous, Apsus, Genusus, and Panyasus. In 
the interior was an important lake, the Lychnitis 
On the coast there were the Greek colonies of 
Epidamnus, afterwards DYRRHACHiUM,and Apol- 
lonia. It was at these places that the celebrated 
Via Egnatia commenced, which ran through Ma- 
cedonia to Byzantium. The country was inha- 
bited by various tribes, Atintanes, Taulantii, 
Parthini, Dassaretae, &c. In early times 
they were troublesome and dangerous neighbours 
to the Macedonian kmg9. They were subdued 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great 
who defeated and slew in battle their king Bar- 
dylis, b. c. 359. After the death of Alexander 
the Great, most of the Illyrian tribes recovered their 
independence. At a later time the injury which 
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the Roman trade suffered from their piracies brought 
against them the arms of the republic. The forces 
of their queen Teuta were easily defeated by the 
Romans, and she was obliged to purchase peace by 
the surrender of part of her dominions and the 
payment of an annual tribute, 229. The 2nd 
Illyrian war was finished by the Romans with the 
same ease. It was commenced by Demetrius of 
Pharos, who was guardian of Pineus, the son of 
Agron, but he was conquered by the consul Aemi- 
lius Paul us, 219. Pineus was succeeded by Pleu- 
ratus, who cultivated fuendly relations with the 
Romans. His son Gentius formed an alliance with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, against Rome ; but 
ho was conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, in the 
same year as Perseus, 168 ; whereupon Illyria, as 
well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. — In 
the new division of the empire under Constantine, 
Illyncum formed one of the great provinces of the 
empire. It was divided into Illyricum Occiden- 
tale, which included Illyricum proper, Pannoma, 
and Noncum,and Illyricum Orientale, which com- 
prehended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Ilufl (*'IAos). 1. Son of Dardanus by Batea, the 
daughter of Teucer. llus died without issue, and 
left his kingdom to his brother, Enchthonius. — 
2. Son of Tros and Callirhoe, grandson of Erich- 
thonius, and great-grandson of Dardanus ; whence 
he is called Dardanides. lie was the father of Lao- 
medon and the grandfather of Priam. He was 
believed to be the founder of Ilion, which was also 
called Troy, after Ins father. Zeus gave him the 
palladium, a statue of 3 cubits high, with its feet 
close together, holding a spear in its right hand, 
and a distaff m its left, and promised that as long 
as it remained in Troy, the city should be safe. 
The tomb of Hus was shown m the neighbourhood 
of Troy. — 3. Son of Mermerus, and grandson of 
Jason and Medea. He hved at Ephyia, between 
Elis and Olympia ; and when Ulysses came to him 
to fetch the poison for his arrows, Has refused it, 
from fear of the vengeance of the gods. 

Hva. [Aethajja.] 

Ilvates, a people in Liguria, S. of the Po, in 
the modern MontfcrraL 

Imachara (Imacharensis : Maccara ), a town in 
Sicily, in the Heraean mountains. 

Im&us ( t 2 > ’Tfta ov tipos), the name of a great 
mountain range of Asia, is one of those terms 
which the ancient geographers appear to have used 
indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. In its 
most definite application, it appears to mean the 
W. part of the Himalaya , between the Paropamisus 
and the Emodi Montes ; but when it is applied to 
some great chain, extending much further to the 
N. and dividing Scythia into 2 parts, Scythia intra 
Iinaum and Scythia extra Imaum, it must either be 
understood to mean the Moussour or Altai moun- 
tains, or else some imaginary range, which cannot 
be identified with any actually exiting mountains. 

Imbr&sus ( y I pGpacros), a river in the island of 
Samos, formerly called Parthenius, flowing into 
the sea not far from the city of Samos. The cele- 
brated temple of Hera ( w Hpatoy) stood near it, 
and it gave the epithet of Imbrasia both to Hera 
and to Artemis. 

Imbros ( v l/x€poi : *T pSpios : Embro or Imbrus ), 
an island in the N. of the Aegean sea, near the 
Thiacian Chersonesus, about 18 miles S. E. of Sa- 
mothrace, and about 22 N, E. of Lemnos. It is 
about 25 miles in circumference, and is hilly, but 
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contains many fertile valleys. Imbros, like the 
neighbouring island of Saraothrace, was m ancient 
times one of the chief seats of the worship of the 
Cabiri and Hermes. There was a town of the 
same name on the E. of the island, of which there 
are still some ruins. 

In&chis (T vaxls), a surname of Io, the daughter 
of Inachus. The goddess Isis is also called Inachis , 
because she was identified with Io ; and some- 
times Inachis is used as synonymous with an Argive 
or Greek woman. — Inachtdes in the same way 
was used as a name of Epaphus, a grandson of 
Inachus, and also of PerBeus, because he was bom 
at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

Inachus (*Wxos), son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to whom 
others add Io, Argos Panoptes, and Phegeus or Pe- 
geus. He was the first king and the most ancient 
hero of Argos, whence the country is frequently 
called the land of Inachus ; and he is said to have 
given his name to the river Inachus. The ancients 
made several attempts to explain the stories about 
Inachus: sometimes they looked upon him as a 
native of Argos, who, after the flood of Deucalion, 
led the Argives from the mountains into the plains ; 
and sometimes they regarded him as the leader of 
an Egyptian or Libyan colony, which settled on 
the hanks of the Inachus. 

Inachus ("Ivaxos) 1. ( Banitxa ), the chief river 
in Argolis, rises m the mountain Lyrceus on the 
borders of Arcadia, flows m a S.E.-ly direction, 
receives near Argos the Charadrus, and falls into 
the Sinus Argohuis S. of Argos. — 2. A river in 
Acamania, which rises m Mt Lacmon m the range 
of Pindus, and falls into the Achelous. 

Inarlme. [Aenaria.] 

Inaros (T yapus, occasionally 1 vapos), son of 
Psammitichus, a chief of some Libyan tubes to the 
W. of Egypt, commenced hostilities against the 
Persians, which ended m a revolt of the whole of 
Egypt, b . c . 461. In 460 Inaros called in the 
Athenians, who, with a fleet of 200 galleys, were 
then off Cyprus • the ships sailed up to Memphis, 
and, occupying two parts of the town, besieged the 
third. In the same year Inaros defeated the Per- 
sians in a great battle, m which Achaemenes, the 
brother of the king Artaxerxes, was slam. But a 
new army, under a new commander, Megabyzus, 
was more successful. The Egyptians and their 
allies were defeated ; and Inaros was taken by 
treachery and crucified, 455. 

India (r) T vdia : T vbos, Indus), was a name used 
by the Greeks and Romans, much as the modern 
term East Indies , to describe the whole of the S.E. 
part of Asia, to the E.,S. and S.E. of the great 
ranges of mountains now called the Soltman and 
Himalaya Mountains , including the 2 peninsulas 
of Hindustan , and of Burmah, Cochin-China , Siam, 
and Malacca , and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago . There is ample evidence that com- 
mercial intercourse was earned on, from a very 
early time, between the W. coast of Hindustan 
and the W. parts of Asia, by the way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the Syrian 
Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of the Red 
Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and to Phoenicia ; 
and so on from Phoenicia to Asia Minor and 
Europe. The direct acquaintance of the western 
nations with India dates from the reign of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, who added to the Persian 
empire a part of its N.W. regions, perhaps only as 
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far as the Indus, certainly not beyond tbe limit* of 1 again revolted. The Homan general* whom Scipio 
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the Pwjab; and the slight knowledge of the 
county thos obtained by the Persians was con- 
veyed to the Greeks through the inquiries of tra- 
vellers, especially Herodotus, and afterwards by 
those Greeks who resided for some time in the 
Persian empire, such as Ctesias, who wrote a 
special work on India (’IpStxd). The expedition 
of Alexander into India first brought the Greeks 
into actual contact* with the country ; but the con- 
quests of Alexander only extended within Scinde , 
and the Punjab , as far as the river Hyphasis, down 
which he sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, 
Seleucus Nicator, crossed the Hyphasis, and made 
war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on the 
banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he afterwards 
sent ambassadors, named Megasthenes and Daima- 
chus, who lived for several years at Palibothra, the 
capital of the Prasii, and had thus the opportunity 
of obtaining much information respecting the parts 
of India about the Ganges. Megasthenes com- 
posed a work on India, which appears to have 
been the chief source of all the accurate informa- 
tion contained in the works of later writers. After 
the death of Seleucus Nicator, b. c. 281, the direct 
intercourse of the western nations with India, ex- 
cept in the way of commerce, ceased almost en- 
tirely ; and whatever new information the later 
writers obtained was often very erroneous. Mean- 
while, the foundation of Alexandria had created an 
extensive commerce between India and the West, 
by way of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and 
Egypt, which made the Greeks better acquainted 
with the W. coast of the peninsula, and extended 
their knowledge further into the eastern sens ; but 
the information they thus obtained of the countries 
beyond Cape Comorin was extremely vague and 
scanty. Another channel of information, however, 
was opened, during this period, by the establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom of B.ictna, to which a 
considerable part of N. India appears to have been 
subject The later geographers made two great 
divisions of India, which are separated by the 
Ganges, and are called India mtra Gangem, and 
India extra Gangem, the former including the 
peninsula of Hindustan , the latter the Burmese 
peninsula. They were acquainted with the di- 
vision of the people of Hindustan into castes, of 
which they enumerate 7. It is not necessary, for 
the object of this work, to mention the other parti- 
culars which they relate concerning India and its 
people. 

Indibilis and Mandonius, 2 brothers, and chiefs 
of the Spanish tribe of the Ilergetes, who played 
an important part in the war between the Romans 
and Carthaginians in Spam during the 2nd Punic 
war. For some years they were faithful allies of 
the Carthaginians; but in consequence of the gene- 
rous treatment which the wife of Mandonius and 
the daughters of Indibilis received from P. Scipio, 
when they fell into his hands, the 2 brothers de- 
serted the Carthaginian cause, and joined Scipio in 
209 with all the forces of their nation. But in 
206 the illness and reported death of Scipio gave 
them hopes of shaking off the yoke of Rome, and 
they excited a general revolt not only among their 
own subjects, but the neighbouring Celtiberian 
tribes also. They were defeated by Scipio, and 
upon suing for forgiveness were pardoned. But 
wnett Scipio left Spam in the next year (205), they 


had left in Spam forthwith inarched against them ; 
Indibilis was slain in battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterwards and put to death. 

IndicStae or Indigetes, a people in the N.E. 
comer of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees. Their chief town was Emporium. 

Indlcus OcS&nus. [Erythraeum Mare.} 

IndlgStes, the name of those indigenous gods 
and heroes at Rome, who once lived on earth as 
mortals, and were worshipped after their death as 
gods, such as Janus, Picus, Faunus, Aeneas, Evan- 
der, Hercules, Latmus, Romulus, and others. Thus 
Aeneas, after his disappearance on the banks of the 
Numicus, became a deus Indiges, pater Indiget , or 
Jupiter Indtges ; and in like manner Romulus be- 
came Quinnus, and Latinus Jupiter Labans. The 
Indigetes are frequently mentioned together with 
the Lares and Penates ; and many writers connect 
the Indigetes with those divinities to whom a share 
m the foundation of the Latin and Roman state is 
ascribed, such as Mars, Venus, Vesta, &c. 

Indus or Sindns (*Iv5 6s : Indus , Sind), a great 
river of India, rises in the table land of Thibet , N. 
of the Htmalaya mountains, flows nearly parallel 
to the great bend of that chain on its N. side, tall 
it breaks through the chain a little E. of Attock , 
m the N.W. comer of the Punjab , and then flows 
S W. through the great plain of the Punjab , into 
the Erythraeum Mare ( Indian Ocean), which it 
enters by several mouths, 2 according to the earlier 
Greek writers, 6 according to the later. Its chief 
tributaries are the Cophen ( Cabul ), which enters it 
from the N.W at Attock , and the Acesines on the 
E. bide. [Hyphasis ] Like tho Nile, the Indus 
ovei flows its banks, but with a much less fertilising 
result, as the country about its lower course is for 
the most part a sandy desert, and the deposit it 
brings down is much less rich than that of the 
Nile. The erroneous notions of the early Greeks 
respecting the connection between the S.E. parts 
of the continents of Africa and Asia, led to a con- 
fusion between the Indus and the Nile ; but this 
and other mistakes were corrected by the voyage 
of Alexander's fleet down the Hyphasis and the 
Indus. The ancient name of India was derived 
from the native name of the Indus {Sind). 

Indus (*Iv5d$ : Doilomon-Chai), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rising m the S W. of Phrygia, 
and flowing through the district of Cibyratis and 
the S. E. corner of Caria into the Mediterranean, 
opposite to Rhodes. 

Indutiomhrus, or Indueiomarns, one of the 
leading chiefs of the Trevin m Gaul. As he was 
opposed to the Romans, Caesar induced the leading 
men of the nation to side with Cingetonx, the son- 
in-law but rival of Indutiomarus, B, c. 54. Indn- 
tiomarus in consequence took up arms against the 
Romans, but was defeated and slain by Labienue. 

Inessa. [Aetna, No. 2.] 

Inffcri, the gods of the Nether World, in contra- 
distinction from the Superi , or the gods of heaven. 
In Greek the Inferi are called o* udru, ol xMvioi, 
ol M youar, ol frep&i, or ol bwi iuepBt deef • and 
the Superi, ol &vw, thraroi and ovpdnou But 
the word Infen is also frequently used to desig- 
nate the dead, in contradistinction from those living 
upon the earth ; so that apud ixftroe is equivalent 
to “in Hades,” or “in the lower world.” The 
Inferi therefore comprise all the inhabitants of the 
lower world, the gods, via. Hades or Pluto, his 
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'wife Persephone (Proserpina), the Erinnyes or 
Furies, and others, as well as the souls of departed 
men. The gods of the lower world axe treated of 
in separate articles. 

InfSnun Hare. [Etruria.] 

Ingaevones. [Germania, pp. 281, b., 282, a.] 

Ingauni, a people in Liguria on the coast, whose 
chief town was Albium Ingaunum. 

Ingentins, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
governor of Pannonia when Valenan set out upon 
his campaign against the Persians a. d. 258. He 
assumed the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and slain by Gallienus. 

Ino (*Iwf), daughter of Cadmus and Harraoma, 
and wife of Athamas. For details see Athamas. 

Indus, a name both of Melicertes and of Pa- 
laemon, because they were the sons of Ino. 

Insubres, a Gallic people, who crossed the Alps 
and settled in Gallia TranBpadana m the N. of 
Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum. Next 
to the Boii, they were the most powerful and war- 
like of the Gallic tribes in Cisalpine Gaul. They 
were conquered by the Romans, shortly before the 
commencement of the 2nd Punic war. 

Intaphemes {*lrra<plpyys), one of the 7 con- 
spirators against the 2 Magi in Persia, b.c. 522. 
He was afterwards put to death by Danus. 

IntemSlii, a people m Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Albium Intemelium. 

Interamna (Interamnas), the name of several 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying between 
2 streams. — 1. {Term), an ancient mumcipiuin in 
Umbria, situated on the Nar, and surrounded by a 
canal flowing into this river, whence its inhabitants 
were called Interamnaies Nartes. It was the birth- 
place of the historian Tacitus, as well as of the 
emperor of the same name. — 2. A town in Latnim 
on the Via Latina, and at the junction of the 
Casinus with the Lins, whence its inhabitants 
are called Interamnaies Lmnates . It was made a 
Roman colony, B. c. 312, but subsequently sunk 
mto insignificance. 

Intercatla, an important town of the Vaccaei m 
Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta. 

Interclsa or Petra Pertuaa, a town in Umbria, 
so called because a road was here cut through the 
rocks by order of Vespasian. An ancient inscription 
on the spot still commemorates this woik. 

Internum Hare, the Mediterranean Sea , ex- 
tended on the W. from the Straits of Hercules, 
which separated it from the Atlantic, to the coasts 
of Syna and Asia Minor on the E. In the N.E. 
it was usually supposed to terminate at the Helles- 
pont, From the Straits of Hercules to the furthest 
shores of Syria it is 2000 miles in length , and, 
including the islands, it occupies an areaot 734,000 
square miles. It was called by the Romans Mare 
Internum or Intestmum ; by the Greeks y 
dd\arr a or y ivrbs bdharra, or, more full), t) 
’HpatcAeluy crykuv hakarra, .and by He- 
rodotus i} bdkarra; and from its washing the 
coasts both of Greece and Italy, it was also called 
both by Greeks and Romans Our Sea (rj yp-ertpa 
dcUorro, rj naff yfws ddharra, Mare Nostrum ). 
The term Mare Mediterranean is not used by the 
best classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus. 
Most of the ancients believed that the Mediter- 
ranean received its waters from the Atlantic, and 
poured them through the Hellespont and the Pro- 
pontis into the Buxine; but others, on the contrary, 
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I maintained that the waters came from the Emrine 
| into the Mediterranean. The ebb and £hw of the 
tide are perceptible in only a few parts of tlte 
Mediterranean, such as in the Syrtes on the coast 
of Africa, in the Adriatic, &c. The different parts 
of the Mediterranean are called by different names, 
which are spoken of in separate articles. See 
Mare Tyrrhenum or Inferum, Adria or M. 
Adriaticum or M. Superum, M. Siculum, M. 
Aegaeum, &c. 

Intonsus, the Unshorn, a surname of Apollo 
and Bacchus, m allusion to the eternal youtn of 
these gods, since the Greek youths allowed their 
hair to grow until they attained manhood. 

Inni Castrum. [Castrum, No. 1.] 

Inycum {''Iwkov or -or *. ’Ivwtim : Calda Bel- 
lota ?), a small town m the S. of Sicily, not far 
from Selinus, on the river Hypsas. 

Io (’Iw), daughter of Inachus, the first king of 
Argos, or, according to others, of Iasus or Piren. 
Zeus loved Io, but on account of Hera’s jealousy, 
he metamorphosed her into a white heifer. The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, ob- 
tained the heifer from Zeus, and placed her imder 
the care of Argus Panoptes ; but Zeus sent Hermes 
to slay Argus and deliver Io. [Argus.] Hera 
then tormented Io with a gad-fly, and drove her 
in a state of phrenzy from land to land over the 
whole earth, until at length Bhe found rest on the 
banks ot the Nile. Here she recovered her ori- 
ginal form, and bore a son to Zeus, called Epaphus. 
LEpai’iius.] This is the common story, which 
appears to be\ery ancient, since Homer constantly 
gives the epithet of Aigiphontes (the slayer of 
Argus) to Hermes. The wanderings of Io were 
very celebrated m antiquity, and were extended 
and embellished with the increase of geographical 
knowledge. Of these there is a full account in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. The Bosporus is said 
to have derived its name from her swimming across 
it. According to some traditions Io married Tele- 
gonus, king of Egypt, and was afterwards identi- 
fied with Isis. — The legend of Io is difficult to 
explain. It appears that Io was identical with the 
moon ; which is probably signified by her being 
represented as a woman, with the horns of a heifer. 
Her connection with Egypt seems to be an invention 
of later times, and was probably suggested by the 
resemblance which was found to exist between the 
Argive Io and the Egyptian Isis. 

ISbhtes, king of Lycia. [Bkllerophon.] 

Iol. [Caesarea, No. 4.] 

Iolaenses. [Iolaus.] 

Ioiaus (T^Aaos), son of Iphicles and Autouuv 
dusa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hercules, 
and Iolaus was the faithful companion and cha- 
rioteer of the hero. [Hercules.] He assisted 
Hercules in slaying the Lemaean Hydra. After 
Hercules had instituted the Olympic games, Iolaus 
won the victory with the horses of his master. 
Hercules sent him to Sardinia at the head of his 
sons whom he had by the daughters of Thespius. 
He introduced civilisation among the inhabitants of 
that island, and was worshipped by them. From 
Sardinia he went to Sicily, and then returned to 
Hercules shortly before the death of the latter. 
After the death of the hero, Iolaus was the first 
who offered sacrifices to him as a demigod. Accord* 
mg to Pausamas, Iolaus died in Sardinia, whereas, 
according to others, he was buried in the tomb of 
his gran d fa th e r , Amphitryon. H i# descendants in 
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Sardinia were called *U\aus and Iolaenm. [Sar- 
dinia.] Iolaus after his death obtained permission 
from the gods of the Nether World to come to the 
assistance of the children of Hercules. He slew 
Eurygfcheus, and then returned to the shades. 

MttU (*l«A.iafs, Ep. ’Io»\k6s, Dor. *la\ic6s: 
*Ic b\Kios), an ancient town in Magnesia in Thessaly 
at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, 7 stadia from the 
sea. It is said to have been founded by the 
mythical Cretheus, and to have been colonised by 
Minyans from Orchoraenus. It was celebrated m 
mythology as the residence of Pelias and Jason, 
and as the place from which the Argonauts sailed 
m quest of the golden fleece. At a later time it 
fell into decay, and its mhabitants were removed 
to the neighbouring town of Dem etnas, which was 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

161© (* daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, 
was beloved by Hercules. For details see p. 310. 
After the death of Hercules, she married his son 
Hyllus. 

Iollas or Iol&tLS (*I 6\\as or *1 6\aos). 1. Son of 
Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of Ma- 
cedonia. He was cup-bearer to Alexander at the 
period of his last illness. Those writers who adopt 
the idea of the king having been poisoned, repre- 
sent Iollas as the person who actually administered 
the fatal draught. —2. Of Bithynia, a writer on 
materia medica, flourished in the 3rd century b c. 

Ion (‘'lav). 1. The fabulous ancestor of the 

Iomans, is described as the son of Apollo by Creusa, 
the daughter of Erectheus and wife of Xuthus. 
The most celebrated story about Ion is the one 
which forms the subject of the Ion of Euripides. 
Apollo had visited Creusa in a cave below the 
Propylaea, at Athens ; and when she gave birth to 
a son, she exposed him m the same cave. The 
god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, 
where he was educated by a priestess. Some time 
afterwards Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the 
oracle about the means of obtaining an heir. They 
received for answer that the first human being 
which Xuthus met on leaving the temple should be 
his son. Xuthus met Ion, and acknowledged him 
as his son ; but Creusa, imagining him to be a son 
of her husband by a former misti ess, caused a cup 
to be presented to the youth, which was filled with 
the poisonous blood of a dragon. However, her 
object was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 
poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon which 
drank of it died on the spot. Creusa thereupon 
fled to the altar of the god. Ion dragged her 
away, and was on the point of killing her, when a 
priestess interfered, explained the mystery, and 
showed that Ion was the son of Creusa. Mother 
and son thus became reconciled, but Xuthus was 
not let into the secret. — Among the inhabitants of 
the Aegialus, i. e. the N. coast of Peloponnesus, who 
were Ionians, there was another tradition current. 
Xuthus, when expelled from Thessaly, came to the 
Aegialus. After his death Ion was on the point 
of marching against the Aegialeans, when their 
king Sehnus gave him liis daughter Helice in mar- 
riage. On the death of Selinus, Ion succeeded to 
the throne, and thus the Aegialeans received the 
name of Tomans, and the town of Helice was built 
in honour of Ion's wife. — Other traditions repre- 
sent Ion as king of Athens between the reigns of 
Erechtheus and Cecrops ; for it is said that bis 
assistance was called in by the Athenians in their 
war with the Eleusimans, that he conquered Eu- 
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molpus, and then became king of Athens. He 
there became the father of 4 sons, Geleon, Aegicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, whose names were given to 
the 4 Athenian classes. After his death he was 
buried at Potamus. — 2 . Of Chios, son of Ortho- 
menes, was a celebrated tragic poet. He went 
to Athens when young, and there enjoyed the 
society of Aeschylus and Cimon. The number of 
his tragedies is variously stated at 12, 30, and 40. 
We have the titles and a few fragments of 11. 
Ion also wrote other kinds of poetry, and prose 
works both in history and philosophy. — 3 . Of 
Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time of Socrates, 
from whom one of Plato's dialogues is named. 

Idnla (’I aula : ‘'laves) and Idnis (Rom. poet.), 
a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonized it at a time 
earlier than any distinct historical records. The 
mythical account of “the great Ionic migration” 
relates that m consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the 
succession to his government, his younger sons, 
Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a new 
home beyond the Aegean Sea. Attica was at the 
time overpeopled by numerous exiles, whom the 
great revolution, known as “the return of the 
Herachdae,” had driven out of their own states, 
the chief of whom were the Iomans who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus by the Dorian 
invaders. A large portion of this superfluous po- 
pulation went foith as Athenian colonists, under 
the leadership of Androclus and Neleus, and of 
other chieftains of other races, and settled on that 
part of the W. shores of Asia Minor which formed 
the coast of Lydia and part of Caria, and also m 
the adjacent islands of Chios and Samos, and in 
the Cyclades. The mythical chronology places 
this great movement 140 years after the Trojan 
war, or GO years after the return of the Heraclidae, 
that is m b c. 1060 or 1044, according to the 
*2 chief dates imagined for the Trojan war. Pass- 
ing from mythology to history, the earliest au- 
thentic records show us the existence of 12 great 
cities on the above-named coast, claiming to he 
(though some of them only partially) of Ionic 
origin, and all united into one confederacy, similar 
to that of the 1 2 ancient Ionian cities on the N. 
coast of the Peloponnesus. The district they pos- 
sessed formed a narrow strip of coast, extending 
between, and somewhat beyond, the mouths of the 
rivers Maeander, on the S , and Hermus, on the N. 
The names of the 12 cities, going from S. to N., 
were Miletus, Myus, Priene, Samos (city and 
island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lkbbdus, Tbos, 
Erythrae, Chios (city and island), Clazo- 
menak, and Phocaea ; the first 3 on the coast 
of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia : the city of 
Smyrna, which lay within this district, hut was of 
Aeolic origin, was afterwards (about b. c. 700) 
added to the Ionian confederacy. The common 
sanctuary of the league was the Panionium (iron. 
uvviov), a sanctuary of Poseidon Helicomus, on 
the N. side of the promontory of Mycale, opposite 
to Samos; and here was held the great na- 
tional assembly ( icarfiyvpts ) of the confederacy, 
called Pamonia (vaviovta : see Diet, of Antiq. s. t>.). 
It is very important to observe that the inhabitants 
of these cities were very for from being exclusively 
and purely of Ionian descent. The traditions of 
the original colonization and the accounts of the 
historians agree in representing them as peopled 
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by a great mixture, not only of Hellenic races, but 
also of these with the earlier inhabitants, such as 
Carians, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, and Pelas- 
gians ; their dialects, Herodotus expressly tells us, 
were very different, and nearly all of them were 
founded on the sites of pre-existing native settle- 
ments. The religious rites, also, which the Greeks 
of Ionia observed, in addition to their national 
worship of Poseidon, were borrowed in part from 
the native peoples ; such were the worship of Apollo 
Didymaeus at Brauchidae near Miletus, of Arte- 
mis at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at Colophon. 
All these facts point to the conclusion, that the 
Greek colonization of this coast was effected, not 
by one, but by successive emigrations from dif- 
ferent states, but chiefly of the Ionic race. The 
central position of this district, its excellent har- 
bours, and the fertility of its plains, watered by 
the Maeander, the Carter, and the Hermus, com- 
bined with the energetic character of the Ionian 
race to confer a high degree of pro»penty upon 
these cities ; and it was not long befoie they began 
to send forth colonies to many places on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Euxiue, and cv en to 
Greece itself. During the rise of the Indian 
empne, the cities of Ionia pieserved their inde- 
pendence until the reign of Croesus, who subdued 
those on the mainland, but relinquished his design 
of attacking the islands. When Cyrus had over- 
throw'll Croesus, he sent his general Harpugus to 
complete the conquest of the Ionic Gieeks, u c. 
5-45. Under the Persian rule, they retained their 
political organization, subject to the government of 
the Peisian satraps, and of tyrants who were set 
up ill single cities, but they were required to 
render tribute and military sen ice to the king 
In B. c. 500 they revolted from Darius Hystaspis, 
under the leadership of Histjaeus, the foimer 
tyrant of Miletus, and his brother -111 law A hist a- 
(joras, and supported by aid fiom the Athenians. 
The Ionian anny advanced as far as bardis, which 
they took and burnt, but they were driven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus B. c 490 
The reconquest of Ionia by the Persians was com- 
pleted by the taking of Miletus, m 496, and the 
Inmans vveie compelled to furnish ships, and to 
serve as soldiers, in the 2 expeditions against 
Greece After the defeat of Xerxes, the Gieeks 
earned the war to the coasts of Asia, and 
effected the liberation of Ionia by the victories 
of Mycale (479), and of the Kurjmedon (469) 
In ‘667 the peace of Antalcidas restored Ionia 
to Peisia ; and after the Macedonian conquest, 
it formed part, successively, of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and of the Roman piovince of Asia. 
For the history of the several cities, see the re- 
spective articles. In no country inhabited by the 
Hellenic race, except at Athens, were the refine- 
ments of civilisation, the arts, and literature, more 
highly cultivated than in Ionia. The restless | 
energy and free spirit of the Ionic race, the riches 
gained by commerce, and the neighbourhood of 
the great seats of Asiatic civilisation, combined to 
advance with rapidity the intellectual progress and 
the social development of its people ; but these 
same influences, unchecked by the rigid discipline 
of the Doric race, or the simple earnestness of the 
Aeolic, imbued their social life with luxury and 
licence, and invested their works of genius with 
the hues of enchanting beauty at the expense 
of severe good taste and earnest purpose. Out of 
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the long list of the authors and artists of look, we 
may mention Mimnermus of Colophon, the first 
poet of the amatory elegy ; Anacreon of Teos, who 
sang of love and wine to the music of the lyre ; 
Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, and 
several other early philosophers ; the early annalists, 
Cadmus, Dionysius, and Hecataeus, all of Miletus ; 
and, m the fine arts, besides being the home of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architecture, the 
Ionic, and possessing many of the most magnificent 
temples m the world, Ionia was the native country 
of that refined school of painting, which boasted 
the names of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius. The 
most flourishing period m the history of Ionia is 
that during which it was subject to Persia ; but its 
prosperity lasted till the decline of the Roman 
empire, under which its cities were among the 
chief resoits of the celebrated teachers of rhetoric 
and philosophy. The important place which some 
of the chief cities of Ionia occupy in the early his- 
tory of Christianity, is attested by the Act# of the 
Apostles , and the epistles of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians, and of St. John to the 7 churches of 
Asia. 

Ionium Mare (*I 6vios tt6vtos, *J 6mov ire Kayos, 
* Iopltj daKarra, T 6vios r 6pos), a part of the Medi- 
tei rail can Sea between Italy and Greece, was S. of 
the Adriatic, and began on the W. at Hydruntum 
m Calabria, and on the E at Oricus m Epirus, or 
at the Ccrauniaii mountains. In more ancient times 
the Adnatic was called T 6vios gvx^s or ’Irfpios k6k- 
ttos , while at a later time the Ionium Mare itself 
was included in the Adriatic. In its widest signi- 
fication the Ionium Mare included the Mare Stcu - 
turn , Crettcum and Jcanum. Its name was usually 
derived by the ancients Irom the wanderings of Io, 
but it was more probably so called fiom the Ionian 
colonies, which settled m Cephallenia and the 
other islands off the W. coasts of Greece. 

Iophon (*Io<pwv), son of Sophocles, by Nico- 
stiate, was a distinguished tragic poet He hi ought 
out tragedies duiing the life ol his lather, and was 
still flourishing in b c 405, the year in which 
An.ytophanes brought out the Frogs. For the 
celebrated story ol his undutiful charge against ins 
father, see SornocLES. 

Iphias (Ttpias), i. c. Evadnc, a daughter of 
I phis, and wife of Capanrus 

Iphicles or Iphiclus (T</>ik\tjs, 'IcpiKKos or 
*l<puc\cvi). 1. Son of Ampbitiyon and Alcmeno 
ot Thebes, was one night younger than his half- 
brother Hercules. Ho was first married to Auto- 
medusa, the daughter of Alcathous, by whom he 
became the father of Iolaus, and afterwards to the 
youngest daughter of Creon. He accompanied 
Hercules on several of his expeditions, and also 
took part m the Calydoiuan hunt He fell m battle 
against the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to 
another account, was wounded in the battle against 
the Moliomdae, and was carried to Pheneus, where 
he died. — 2. Son of Thestius by Laophonte or 
Deidamia or Eurythemis or Leucippe. He took 
part in the Calydoman hunt and the expedition 
of the Argonauts. — 3. Son of Phylacus, and 
grandson ol Deion and Clymene, or son of Cephalus 
and Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedia or Astyoche, and was the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus. He was also 
one of the Argonauts ; and he possessed large herds 
of oxen, which he gave to the seer Melampus. He 
was also celebrated for his swiftness in miming. 
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IphiOritCS (*I the famous Athenian 
general, war the ton of a shoemaker. He distin- 
guished himself at an early age by his gallantry m 
battle % and in B.C, 394, when he was only 25 
yeaxs of age, he was appointed by the Athenians 
to the command of the forces which they sent to 
the aid of the Boeotians after the battle of Coronea. 
In 398 he commanded the Athenian forces at 
Cori n t h , oo<l at the same time introduced an 
important improvement in military tactics — the 
formation of a body of targeteers (ircATcurrof) pos- 
sessing, to a certain extent, the advantages of 
heavy and light-armed forces. This he effected 
by substituting a small target for the heavy shield, 
adopting a longer sword and spear, and replacing 
the old coat of mail by a linen corslet. At the 
head of his targeteers he defeated and nearly de- 
stroyed a Spartan Mora in the following year ( 392 ), 
an exploit which became very celebrated throughout 
Greece. In the same year he was succeeded in the 
command at Corinth by Chabnas. In 389 he was 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
was defeated by him and slain in the following year. 
On the peace of Antaludas, in 387 , Iphicrates 
went to Thrace to assist Seuthes, king of the 
Odrysae, but he soon afterwards formed an alliance 
with Cotys, who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. In 377 Iphicrates was sent by the Athenians, 
with the command of a mercenary force, to assist 
Pharnabazus, m reducing Egypt to subjection ; but 
the expedition failed through a misunderstanding 
between Iphicrates and Pharnabazus. In 373 
Iphicrates was sent to Corcyra, m conjunction with 
Calhstratus and Chabnas, m the command of an 
Athenian force, and he remained in the Ionian sea 
till the peace of 371 put an end to hostilities. 
About 367, he was sent against Amphipolis, and 
after carrying on the war against this place for 3 
years, was superseded by Timotheus. Shortly 
afterwards, he assisted his father-in-law Cotys, m 
his war against Athens for the possession of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. But his conduct m this 
matter was passed over by the Athenians. After 
the death of Chabrias ( 357 ) Iphicrates, Timotheus, 
and Menestheus were joined with Chares as com- 
manders in the Social War, and were prosecuted 
by their unscrupulous colleague, because they had 
refused to risk an engagement in a storm. Iphi- 
crates was acquitted. From the period of his trial 
he seems to have lived quietly at Athens. He 
died before 348. Iphicrates has been commended 
for his combined prudence and energy as a general. 
The worst words, he said, that a commander could 
litter were, “ I should not have expected it.” His 
services were highly valued by the Athenians, and 
were rewarded by them with almost unprecedented 
honours. 

IphIg6ola (T^lyfveio), according to the most 
common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, but according to others, a daughter 
of Theseus and Helena, and brought up by Cly- 
taemnestra as a foster-child. Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis ; or he 
had boasted that the goddess hsrself could not hit 
better; or he bad vowed in the year in which 
Iphigenia was bom to sacrifice the most beautiful 
production of that year, but had afterwards neg- 
lected to fulfil his vow. One of these circumstances 
Is said to have been the cause of, the calm which 
detained tke Greek fleet in Aulis, when the Greeks | 
wanted to sail against Troy. The seer Calchas j 


declared that the sacrifice of Iphigenia was the 
only means of propitiating Artemis. Agamemnon 
was obliged to yield, and Iphigenia was brought 
to Chalcis under the pretext of being married to 
Achilles. When Iphigenia was on the point of 
being sacrificed, Artemis carried her in a cloud to 
Tauris, where she became the priestess of the god- 
dess, and a stag was substituted for her by Artemis. 
While Iphigenia was serving Artemis as priestess 
in Tauris, her brother Orestes and his friend 
Pylades came to Tauris to carry off the image 
of the goddess at this place, which was believed to 
have fallen from heaven. As strangers they were 
to be sacrificed in the temple of Artemis ; but 
Iphigenia recognised her brother, and fled with 
him and the statue of the goddess. In the mean- 
time Electra, another sister of Orestes, had heard 
that he had been sacrificed in Tauris by the 
priestess of Artemis. At Delphi she met Iphi- 
genia, whom she supposed had murdered Orestes. 
She therefore resolved to deprive Iphigenia of her 
sight, but was prevented by the interference of 
Orestes ; and a scene of recognition took place. 
All now returned to Mycenae ; but Iphigenia 
carried the statue of Artemis to the Attic town of 
Brauron near Marathon. She there died as 
priestess of the goddess. — As a daughter of Theseus 
Iphigenia was connected with the heroic families 
of Attica, and after her death the veils and most 
costly garments which had been worn by women who 
had died in childbirth were dedicated to her. Ac- 
cording to some traditions Iphigenia never died but 
was changed by Artemis 4nto Hecate, or was en- 
dowed by the goddess with immortality and eternal 
youth, and under the name of Onlochia became 
the wife of Achilles m the island of Leuce. — The 
Lacedaemonians maintained that the image of Ar- 
temis, which Iphigenia and Orestes had carried 
away from Tauris, was preserved m Sparta and not 
m Attica, and was worshipped m the former place 
under the name of Artemis Orthia Both in Attica 
and in Sparta human sacrifices were offered to 
Iphigenia m early times. In place of these human 
sacrifices the Spartan youths were afterwards 
scourged at the festival of Artemis Orthia. It ap- 
pears probable that Iphigenia was originally the 
same as Artemis herself. 

IphimSdla or Iphimede ('Icpi^Saa, *l<pi/u48rj ), 
daughter of Triops, and wife of Aloeus. Being m 
love with Poseidon, she often walked on the sea- 
shore, and collected its waters in her lap, whence she 
became, by Poseidon, the mother of the Aloidae, 
Otus and Ephialtes. While Iphimedia and her 
daughter, Pancratis, were celebrating the orgies of 
Dionysus on Mount Drius, they were carried off by 
Thracian pirates to Naxos or Strongyle ; but they 
were delivered by the Aloidae. 

Iphis Cfyts). t Son of Alector, and father of 
Eteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, was 
king of Argos. He advised Polynices to give the 
celebrated necklace of Harmonia to Eriphyle, that 
she might persuade her husband Amphiaraus to 
take part in the expedition against Thebes. He 
lost his two children, and therefore left his kingdom 
to Sthenelus, son of Capaneus. — 2. Son of Sthe- 
nelus, and brother of Eurystheus, was one of the 
Argonauts who fell in the battle with Aeetes. — 8. 
A youth in love with Anaxarete. [Anaxarrte.] 
— 4. Daughter of Ligdus and Telethuga, of Phaes- 
tus in Crete. She was brought up as a boy, on the 
advice of Isis, because her father, previous to her 
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birth, had ordered the child to be killed, if it should road on which Iris travels, and which therefore 
be a girl. When Iphis had grown op, and was appears whenever the goddess wants it, and va~ 
to be betrothed to Ianthe, she was metamorphosed mshes when it is no longer needed. In the earlier 
by Isis into a youth. poets, Iris appears as a virgin goddess ; bat in the 

Iphltus ( y I<p<ros). 1. Son of Eurytns o£ Oechalia, later, she is the wife of Zephyrns, and the mother 
one of the Argonauts, was afterwards killed by of Eros. Iris is represented in works of art dressed 
Hercules. (For details, see p.310, a.) — 2. Son in a long and wide tunic, over which bangs a 
of Naubolus, and father of Schedius, Epistrophus, light upper garment, with wings attached to her 
and Eurynome, in Phocis, likewise one of the shoulders, carrying the herald’s staff in her left 
Argonauts. — 3. Son of Haemon, or Praxomdes, hand, and sopetiraes also holding a pitcher, 
or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the Olympic Iris : Yeshtl-Irmak\ a considerable river 
games, and instituted the cessation of all war of Asia Minor, rises on the N. Bide of the N.most 
during their celebration, b. c. 884. range of the Anti-Taurus, in the S. of Pontns, and 

Ipsus Ctyo*)i a small town m Great Phrygia, flows first W. past Comana Pontica, then N. to 
celebrated in history as the scene of the decisive Amasia, where it turns to the E. to Eupatoria 
battle which closed the great contest between the (Megalopolis), where it receives the Lycus, and 
generals of Alexander for the succession to his then flows N. through the territory of Themiscyra 
empire, and in which Antigonus was defeated and into the Sinus Amisenus. Xenophon states its 
slain, b.c 301. [Antigonus.] The site is un- breadth at 3 plethra. 

known, but it appears to have been about the centre Irus Clpos). 1. Son of Actor, and father of 
of Phrygia, not far from Synnada. Eurydamus and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 

Ira (Efpa,*Ipd), a mountain fortress m Messenia, when the latter had murdered his brother; but 
memorable as the place where Anstomenes defended during the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus 
himself for 11 years against the Spartans. Its unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. 
capture by the Spartans in b. c. 668 put an end to Peleus endeavoured to soothe him by offering him 
the 2nd Messenian war. It is doubtful whether it his flocks ; but Irus would not accept them, and at 
is the same as Ira {11. ix. 150), one of the 7 cities, the command of an oracle, Peleus allowed them to 
which Agamemnon promised to Achilles. run wherever they pleased. A wolf devoured the 

Ireuaeus (Eipijraiov), one of the early Christian sheep, but was thereupon changed into a atone, 
fathers, was probably bom at Smyrna between which was shown, m later times, on the frontier 
A.n. 120 and 140. In his early youth he heard between Locris and Phocis. — 2, The well-known 
Polycarp. He afterwards went to Gaul, and m beggar of Ithaca. His real name was Amaeus, 
177 succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyon. He but he was called Irus because he was the raeB- 
made many converts from heathenism, and was senger of the suitors of Penelope. He was slain 
most active in opposing the Gnostics, especially the by Ulysses 

Valentmians. lie seems to have lived till about Is (*Is : lht\ a city in the S. of Mesopotamia, 
the end of the 2nd century. The only work of 8 days’ journey from Babylon, on the W. bank of 
Irenaeus now extant, Adversus Haercses , is in- the Euphrates, and upon a little river of the same 
tended to refute the Gnostics. The original Greek name. In its neighbourhood were the springs of 
is lost, with the exception of a few fragments, but asphaltus, from which was obtained the bitumen 
the work exists in a barbarous, but ancient Latin that was used, instead of mortar, m the walls of 
version. Edited by Grabe, Oxon. 1702. Babylon. 

Irene (E tpffvn), called Pax by the Romans, Isaeus (’Io-cuos). 1. One of the 10 Attic orators, 
the goddess of peace, was, according to Hesiod, a was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens at an 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the early age. He was instructed m oratory by Lysias 
Horae. [Horae.] After the victory of Timotheus and Isocrates. He was afterwards engaged in 
over the Lacedaemonians, altars were erected to her writing judicial orations for others, and established 
at Athens at the public expense. Her statue at a rhetorical school at Athens, in which Demosthenes 
Athens stood by the side of that of Amphiaraus, is said to have been his pupil. It is further said that 
carrying m its arms Plutus, the god ot wealth, Isaeus composed for Demosthenes the speeches 
and another stood near that of Hestia m the Pry- against his guardians, or at least assisted him m 
taneum. At Rome, where peace was also wor- the composition. We have no particulars of his 
shipped as a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, life. He lived between B. c. 420 and 348. Isaeus 
which was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is is said to have written 64 orations, but of these 
represented on coins as a youthful female, holding only 11 are extant They all relate to questions 
m her left arm a cornucopia, and in her right hand of inheritance, and afford considerable informa- 
an olive branch or the staff of Mercury. Sometimes tion respecting this branch of the Attic law. The 
she appears in the act of burning a pile of arms, or style of Isaeus is clear and concise, and at the 
carrying corn-ears m her hand or upon her head same time vigorous and powerful. His orations 
IriB (’ipts), daughter of Thaumas (whence she are contained m the collections of the Greek 
is called Thaumanitas ) and of Electra, and sister orators. [Demosthenes.] There is a good so- 
of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears as parate edition by ScbSmann, Greifswald, 1831. 
the messenger of the gods, especially of Zeus and —2. A sophist and rhetorician, a native of Assyria, 
Hera. In the Odyssey, Hermes is the messenger taught at Rome in the time of the younger Pliny, 
of the gods, and Iris is never mentioned. Iris Is&gdras {'l<ray6pas), the leader of the oii* 
appears to have been originally the personification garchical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
of the rainbow, for this brilliant phenomenon in thenes, B.C. 510. He was expelled from Athens 
the skies, which vanishes as quickly as it appears, by the popular party, although supported by Cleo- 
was regarded as the swift messenger of the gods, menes and the Spartans. 

Some poets describe Iris as the rainbow itself, but i M Pdar Claav&pot\ son of Bellerophon, killed 
other writers represent the rainbow as only the by Ares in the fight with the &oiymL 
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Ufa* % river in Gallia Narbonensis, de- 

scends from the Gr&ian Alps, flows W. with a rapid 
stream, and flows into the Rhone N. of Valentia. 
At its junction with the Rhone Fabius Aemilianus 
defeated the Allobroges and Arverni, b. c. 1*21 . 

Isauxla (fl 'hravp'ta, i 'hravpuet), a district of 
Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, between 
Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients knew 
little beyond the troublesome fact, that its inha- 
bitants, the Isauri {^laavpoi) were daring robbers, 
whose incursions into the surrounding districts re- 
ceived only a temporary check from the victory 
over them, which gained for L. Servilius the sur 
name of Isauricus (b. c. 75). Their chief city was 
called Isaura. 

Isea. 1. (Axminsler or Bridport or Exeter ), the 
capital of the Daranomi or Dumnonn m the S.W. 
of Britain. — 2. (Caer Leon , at the mouth of the 
Usk), a town of the Silures in Britam, and the head 
quarters of the Legio II. There are many Roman 
remain* at Caer Leon. The word Leon is a cor- 
ruption of Legio : Caer is the old Celtic name. 

lschys. [Aesculapius.] 

Isiddrus (’ItrlSupos). 1. Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain age, 5 of whose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Anthology.— 2. Of Charax, 
a geographical writer, who probably lived under 
the early Roman emperors. II is work, 2 t<x0/xo1 
II apducoi, is printed m the edition of the minor 
geographers, by Hudson, Oxon. 1703 —3. Of 
Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, the friend of 
Proclus and Marinus, whom he succeeded as chief 
of the school —4. Of Pelusium, a Christian exe- 
getical writer, a native of Alexandria, who spent 
liiB life m a monastery near Pelusium, of which he 
was the abbot. He died about a.d. 450. As 
many as 2013 of Ins letters are extant They are 
almost all expositions of Scripture. Published at 
Paris, 1638. — 5. Bishop of Hispalis (Seville') m 
Spam, from a d. 600 to 636, one of the most 
learned men of his age, and an ardent cultivator of 
ancient literature. A great number of his woiks 
is still extant, but by far the most important of 
them is his Ortgmum s Etymologun urn L>bn XX. 
This work is an Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences, 
and treats of all subjects in literature, science, and 
religion, which were studied at that time It was 
much used m the middle ages. Published m the 
Corpus Grammaticorum Veter urn, Lindemanu, Lips 
1833. A complete collection of the works of 
Isidorus was published by Arevali, Rom., 1797 — 
1803, 7 vols. 4 to. — 6. Of Miletus, the elder and 
younger, were eminent architects m the reign of 
Justinian. 

IsIg&LUS (’Ichyovos), a Greek water, of un- 
certain date, but who lived befoie the time of 
Pliny, wrote a work entitled * Air terra, a few frag- 
ments of which are extant. Published in Wester- 
mann’s Paradoxographt , Brunswick, 1 831). 

Islonda (*I cri6v8a: *1 <riovdc6s, Ieiondensis), a 
city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, E. of the district of 
Cibyra, and 5 Roman miles N.W. of Termessus. 
Mr. Fellows lately discovered considerable rums 
12 miles from Petge, which he supposes to be 
those of Isionda. 

< IsU Cl<ns), one of the principal Egyptian divi- 
nities. The ideas entertained about her underwent 
very great changes m antiquity. She is described 
as the. wife of Osiris and the mother of Horns. 
As Osiris, the god of the Nile, taught the people 
the use of the plough, so Isis invented the culti- 
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vation of wheat and barley, which were carried 
about in the processions at her festival. She was 
the goddess of the earth, which the Egyptians 
called their mother : whence she and Osiris were 
the only divinities that were worshipped by all the 
Egyptians. This simple and primitive notion of 
the Egyptians was modified at on early period 
through the influence of the East, with which 
Egypt came into contact, and at a later time 
through the influence of the Greeks. Thus Osiris 
and Isis came gradually to be considered as divi- 
nities of the sun and the moon. The Egyptian 
priests represented that the principal religious in- 
stitutions of Greece came from Egypt; and after 
the time of Herodotus, this belief became esta- 
blished among the learned men m Greece. Hence 
Isis was identified with Demeter, and Osiris with 
Dionysus, and the sufferings of Isis were accord- 
ingly modified to harmonise with the mythus of 
the unfortunate Demeter. As Isis was the goddess 
of the moon, she was also identified with Io. [Io.] 

— The worship of Isis prevailed extensively in 
Greece. It was introduced into Rome in the time 
of Sulla ; and though the senate made many at- 
tempts to suppress her worship, and ordered her 
temples to be destroyed, yet the new religious rites 
took deep root at Rome, and became very popular. 
In b. c. 43 the triumvirs courted the popular 
favour by building a new temple of Isis and 
Serapis. Augustus forbade any temples to be 
elected to Isis m the city ; but this command was 
afterwards disregarded , and under the early Ro- 
man emperors the worship of Isis and Serapis 
became firmly established. The most important 
temple of Isis at Rome stood m the Campus 
Martins, whence she was called Isis Campensis. 
The priests and servants of the goddess wore lmen 
garments, whence she herself is called limgei a. 
Those initiated in her mysteries wore in the public 
processions masks representing the heads of dogs. 
In works of art Isis appeals m figure and coun- 
tenance like Hera, she wears a long tunic, and 
her upper garment is fastened on her breast by a 
knot : her head is crowned with a lotus flower, 
and her right hand holds the sistrum. Her son 
Ilorus is often represented with her as a fine naked 
boy, holding the fore-finger on the mouth, with a 
lotus flower on his head, and a cornucopia m his 
left hand. The German goddess Isis mentioned by 
Tacitus is probably the same as Hertba. 

Ism&rus (‘'lo’papos : * IcrgAptos ), a town in 
Thrace, near Maronea, situated on a mountain of 
the same name, which produced excellent wine. It 
is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the 
Cicones. Near it was the lake Ism&ris (Tcr/uapfs). 
The poets fiequently use the adjective Ismarms as 
equivalent to Thiacian. Thus Ovid calls Tereus, 
king of Thrace, Ismarms iyrannus (Am. n. 6. 7), 
and Polymnestor, king oi Thrace, Ismarius rex 
(Met. xm. 530). 

Ismene ('lapefivT)). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, and mother of Iasus and Io. 

— 2. Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, and sister 
of Antigone. 

IsmSnus (*l<rpi}vos), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises m Mt. Cithaeron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the lake H>lica. The brook 
Dirce, so celebrated m Theban story, flowed into 
the I amentia. From this river Apollo was called 
Ismenius . His temple, the Ismenium, at which 
the festival of the Daphnephona was celebrated, 
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was situated outside the city. The river is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have de- 
rived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a son of 
Asopus and Metope. According to other traditions, 
Ismenus was a son of Amphion and Niobe, who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into a 
river near Thebes, which was hence called Ismenus. 

IsScrates (’Icro/cpirns), one of the 10 Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was born 
at Athens b.c. 436. Theodorus was a man of 
wealth, and educated his son with the greatest 
care. Among his teachers were Tisias, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and also Socrates. Since Isocrates was 
naturally timid, and of a weakly constitution, he 
did not come forward as a public speaker himself, 
but devoted himself to giving instruction m oratory, 
and writing orations for others. He first taught 
rhetoric in Chios, and afterwards at Athens. At 
the latter place he met with great success, and 
gradually acquired a large fortune by his pro- 
fession. He had 100 pupils, every one of whom 
paid him 1000 drachmae. He also dern ed a large 
income from the orations which he wrote for others ; 
thus, he received 20 talents for the speech which 
he composed for Nicocles, king of Cyprus. Al- 
though Isocrates took no part m public affairs, he 
was an ardent lover of his country; and, accord- 
ingly, when the battle of Chaeronea had destroyed 
the last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his 
life, B c. 330, at the age of 98 . — The school of 
Isocrates exercised the greatest influence upon the 
development of public oratory at Athens. No 
other rhetorician had so many disciples of celebrity. 
The language of Isocrates forms a great contrast 
with the natural simplicity of Lysias, as well as 
with the sublime power of Demosthenes. His 
style is artificial The carefully-rounded periods, 
and the frequent application of figurati\e expres- 
sions, are featuies which remind us of the sophists. 
The immense care he bestowed upon the compo- 
sition of his orations may be infeired from the 
statement, that he was engaged for 10, or, accord- 
ing to others, 15 years, upon his Panegyric ora- 
tion alone. There were 'in antiquity 60 orations 
which went under the name of Isocrates, but they 
were not all recognised as genuine. Only 2 1 have 
come down to us. Of these 8 were written for the 
courts ; all the others are political discourses, 
intended to be read by a large public. The most 
celebrated is his Panegyric oration, in which he 
shows what services Athens had rendered to 
Greece in every period of her history, and contends 
that she, and not Sparta, deserves the supremacy 
in Greece. The orations are printed in the col- 
lections of the Greek orators. The best separate 
edition is by Baiter and Sauppe, Tunci, 1839 . 

Issa ("I<r<ra), daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, 
and beloved by Apollo, from whom the Lesbian 
town of Issa is said to have received its name. 

Isaa (Issaeus: Lissa ), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same name, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonized at an early 
period by Greeks. It was inhabited by a hardy 
race of sailors, whose barks ( lembi Issaei) were 
much prized. The Issaei placed themselves under 
the protection of the Romans, when they were 
attacked by the Illyrian queen, Teuta, B. c. 229 ; 
and their town is spoken of as a place of importance 
in Caesar's time. 

Isadddnes (*I<r<ri 7 $dm), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaum, the E.most people with 
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whom the Greeks of the time of Herodotus had 
any intercourse. Their country was in Great Tar - 
tary, near the Massagetae, whom they resembled 
in their manners. They are represented as ex- 
tending as far as the borders of Senca. 

Issleus Sinus (<5 *l<r<ntcbs k&utos : Gulf of 
Iskenderoon ), the deep gulf at the N.E. corner of 
the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Syria, 
named after the town of I asms. The width is 
about 8 miles. The coast is much altered since 
ancient times. 

Issorla (’I ff<T(cpla\ a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived from Mt. Issorion, in Laconia, on which she 
had a sanctuarv. 

Issus (T<r<rJy, also *I<r croi, Xen.: *I<r<ro?os), a city 
in the S.E. extremity of Cilicia, near the head of 
the Issicus Sinus, and at the N. foot of the pass of 
M. Amanus called the Syrian Gates ; memorable for 
the great battle in which Alexander defeated 
Darius Codomannus (b. c. 333), which was fought 
m a narrow \ alley near the town. It was at that 
time large and flourishing, but its importance was 
much diminished by the foundation of Alexandria 
m its neighbourhood. Its exact site is doubtful. 

Istaevones. [Germania, pp. 281, b, 282, a.] 

Ister. [Danubius ] 

Ister, a Greek historian, was at first a slave of 
Callimachus, and afterwards his friend, and ac- 
cordingly lived m the rugn of Ptolemy Evergetes 
(b c. 247 — 2 22 ). He wrote a large number of 
works, the most impoitant of which was an Attliu , 
or history of Attica Ills fragments are published 
by C. and T'n. Muller, Fragment a Ihstor. Gi aec. 

Istrla oi Histrla, a peninsula at the N. ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, between the Smug Ter- 
gestinua on the W. and the Sinus Flanaticus on 
the E. It was separated from Venetia on theN.W. 
by the river Timavus, and from Illyncnm on the 
E. by the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Istri 
or Histri, were a wailike Illyrian race, who carried 
on several wars with the Romans, till their final 
subjugation by the consul C. Claudius Pulcher, 
b c. 177. Their chief towns were Tergeste and 
Pol a. Istria was originally reckoned part of 
Illyricum, but fiom the time of Augustus it formed 
one of the divisions of Upper Italy. In consequence 
of its name it was believed at one time that a 
branch of the river Ister (Danube) flowed into the 
Adriatic. 

Istropblis, Istros or Istrla (’IorpdiroAis, v I«r- 
Tpos, 'larpivj, Herod, n. 33 : Idere ), a town in 
Lower Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

Italia (’I ra\la), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Italy . It 
was bounded on the W. by the Mare Ligusticum 
and Tyrrhonum, Tuscum or Inferum ; on the S. 
by the Marc Sieulum or Ausonmm ; on the E. by 
the Mare Adnaticum or Superum : and on the N. 
by the Alps, which sweep round it m a semicircle, 
the river Varus (Far, Varo ) separating it on the 
N W. from Transalpine Gaul, and the river Arsia 
( Arsa ) on the N.E. from Itlyncum. The name 
Italia, howeier, was originally used to indicate a 
much more limited extent of country. Most of 
the ancients, according to their usual custom, derived 
the name from an ancient king 1 talus ; but others, 
still more absurdly, connected it with the old 
Italian word J talus (in Oscan, vitlu or t Mu), an 
ox, because tbe country was rich in oxen ! But 
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there can be m doubt that Italia, or Vitalia, as it i 
was also called, was the land of the Itali, Vitali, j 
Vitetli) or VituU, an ancient race, who are better | 
known under the name of Siculi, This race was 
widely spread over the S. half of the peninsula, 
and may be said to have been bounded on the N. 
by a line drawn from Mt. Garganus on the E. to 
Terracina on the W. The Greeks were ignorant 
of this wide extent of the name. According to 
them Italia was originally only the S.most part of 
what was afterwards called Bruttium, and was 
bounded on the N. by a line drawn from the I 41 - 
metic to the Scylletic gulf. They afterwards ex- 
tended the name to signify the whole country S. 
of Posidonia on the W. and Tarentum on the E. 
After the Romans had conquered Tarentum and 
the S.part of the peninsula, about b. a 272, the 
name Italia had a still further extension given to 
it It then signified the whole country subject to 
the Romans, from the Sicilian straits as far N. as 
the Amus and the Rubico. The country N. of 
these rivers continued to be called Gallia Cisalpma 
and Liguria down to the end of the republic. 
Augustus was the first who extended the name 
of Italia, so as to comprehend the whole of the 
basin of the Po and the S. part of the Alps, 
from the Maritime Alps to Pola m Istria, both 
inclusive. In the later times of the empire, when 
Maximian had transferred the imperial residence 
to Milan, the name Italia was again used in a 
narrower compass. As it had originally signified 
only the S. of the country, so now it was restricted 
to the N., comprising the 5 provinces of Aemilia, 
Liguria, Flammia, Venetia, and Istria. — Besides 
Italia, the country was called by various other 
names, especially by the poets. These were Hes- 
peria, a name which the Greeks gave to it, because 
it lay to the W. of Greece, or Hesperia Magna, 
to distinguish it from Spain [Hesperia ], and Sa- 
tnrnia, because Saturn was said to have once 
reigned in Latium. The names of separate parts 
of Italy were also applied by the poets to the 
whole country. Thus it was called Oenotria, 
originally the land of the Oenotri, in the countiy 
afterwards called Bruttium and Lucania : Auso- 
nia, or Opica, or Opicia, originally the land of 
the Ausones or Ausonn, Opici or Osci, on the W. 
coast, in the country afterwards called Campania : 
Tyrrhenia, propeily the land of the Tyrrheni, also 
on the W. coast, N. of Ausonia or Opica, and more 
especially in the country afterwards called Etruria: 
Iapygia, properly the land of the Iapyges on the 
E. coast, m the country afterwards called Calabria : 
and Ombrica, the land of the Umbn on the E. 
coast, alongside of Etruria. — Italy •was never in- 
habited by one single race. It contained a great 
number of different races, who had migrated into 
the country at a very early period. The most 
ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians or Oenotrians, 
a branch of the same great race who originally in- 
habited Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
They were also called Aborigines and Siculi, who, 
as we have already seen, were the same as the 
Vitali or Itali. At the time when Roman history 
begins, Italy was inhabited by the following races. 
From the mouth of the Tiber, between its right 
bank and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who ex- 
tended as far N. as the Alps. Alongside of these, 
between the left bank of the Tiber and the Adria- 
tic, dwelt the Umbrians. To the S. of the Etrus- 
cans wen the Sacram, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan tribes, 
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who had been driven out of the mountains by the 
Sabines, bad overcome the Pelasgian tribes of the 
Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, and, uniting with 
these conquered people, had formed the people 
called Prisci Latini, subsequently simply Latini. 
S. of these again, as far as the river Laus, were 
the Opici, who wen also called Ausones or Au- 
runci, and to whom the Volsci, Sidicini, Saticuli, 
and Aequi, also belonged. The S. of the peninsula 
was inhabited by the Oenotrians, who were sub 
sequently driven into the interior by the numerous 
fireek colonies founded along the coasts. S. of 
the Umbrians, extending as fkr as Mt Garganus, 
dwelt the various Sabellian or Sabine tribes, the 
Sabmes proper, the Peligni, Marsi, Marrucini, 
Vestmi, and Hernici, from which tnbes the war- 
like race of the Samnites subsequently sprung. 
From Mt. Garganus to the S. E. extremity of the 
peninsula, the country was inhabited by the Dau- 
nians or Apulians, Peucetn, Messapii, and Sallen- 
tmi. An account of these people is given in se- 
parate articles They were all eventually subdued 
by the Romans, who became the masters of the 
whole of the peninsula. At the time of Augustus 
the following were the chief divisions of Italy, an 
account of which is also given in separate articles : 

I, Upper Italy, which extended from the Alps to 
the rivers Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E. 
It comprehended, 1. Liguria. 2. Gallia Cis- 
alpina. 3. Venetia, including Oarnta. 4. Istria. 

II. Central Italy, sometimes called Italia Pro- 
pria (a term not used by the ancients), to distin- 
guish it from Gallia Cisalpma or Upper Italy, and 
Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the 
rivers Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E., to 
the rivers Silarus on the W. and Frento on the 
E. It comprehended, 1. Etruria. 2. Umbria. 
3. Picenum. 4. Samnium, including the country 
of the Sabmi, Vestmi, Marrucmi, Marsi, Peligni, 
Ac. 5. Latium. 6. Campania. III. Lower 
Italy, or Magna Graecia, included the remaining 
part of the peninsula, S. of the rivers Silarus and 
Frento. It comprehended, 1. Apulia, including 
Calabria. 2. Lucania. 3. Bruttium. — Au- 
gustus divided Italy into the following 11 Re- 
giones. 1. Latium and Campania. 2 The land 
of the Hirpini, Apulia and Calabria. 3. Lucania 
and Bruttium. 4. The land of the Fientani, Mar- 
rucmi, Peligni, Marsi, Vestmi, and Sabim, together 
with Samnium. 5. Picenum. 6. Umbria and the 
district of Anminum, m what was formerly called 
Gallia Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 8. Gallia Cispa- 
dana. 9. Liguria. 10. The E. part of Gallia 
Transpadana, V enetia, Canua, and Istria 1 1. The 
W. part of Gallia Transpadana. — The leading 
features of the physical geography of Italy are so 
well described by a modem writer, that we cannot 
do better than quote his words. “ The mere plan- 
geography of Italy gives us its shape and the posi- 
tion of its towns ; to these it mav add a semicircle 
of mountains round the N. boundary, to represent 
the Alps ; and another long line stretching down 
the middle of the country, to represent the Apen- 
nines. But let us carry this on a little further, 
and give life and harmony to what is at present at 
once lifeless and confused. Observe, in the first 
place, how the Apenmne line, beginning from the 
S. extremity of the Alps, runs across Italy to the 
very edge of the Adriatic, and thus separates na- 
turally the Italy proper of the Romans from Cis- 
alpine Gaul. Observe again, how the Alps, after 
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running N. and S. where they divide Italy from 
France, turn then away to the E.ward, running 
almost parallel to the Apennines, till they too touch 
the head of the Adriatic, on the confines of I stria. 
Thus between these 2 lines of mountains there is 
enclosed one great basin or plain ; enclosed on 3 
sides by mountains, open only on the E. to the sea. 
Observe how widely it spreads itself out, and then 
see how well it is watered. One great river (the 
Po) flows through it in its whole extent ; and this 
is fed by streams almost unnumbered, descending 
towards it on either side, from the Alps on one 
side, and from the Apennines on the other. Then, 
descending into Italy proper, we find the com- 
plexity of its geography quite in accordance with 
its manifold political divisions. It is not one simple 
central ridge of mountains, having a broad belt of 
level country on either side between it and the 
sea ; nor yet is it a chain rising immediately from 
the sea on one side, like the Andes in S. America, 
and leaving room therefore on the other side for 
wide plains of tabic land, and for rivers with a 
sufficient length of course to become at last great 
and navigable. It is a back-bone, thickly set with 
spines of unequal length, some of them running 
out at regular distances parallel to each other, but 
others twisted so strangely that they often run for 
a long way parallel to the back bone, or main ridge, 
and interlace with one another m a maze almost 
inextricable. And, as if to complete the disorder, 
in those spots where the spines ot the Apennines, 
being twisted round, run parallel to the sea and to 
their own central chain, and thus leave an interval 
of plain between their bases and the Mediterranean, 
volcanic agency has broken up the space thus left 
with other and distinct groups of lulls of its own 
creation, as in the case of Vesuvius and of the 
Alban hills near Rome. Speaking generally, then, 
Italy is made up of an infinite multitude of valleys 
pent in between high and steep hills, each forming 
a country to itself, and cut ofi by natural barriers 
from the others. Its several parts are isolated by 
nature, and no art of man can thoroughly unite 
them. Hence arises the romantic character of 
Italian scenery the constant combination of a 
mountain outline, and all the wild features of a 
mountain country, with the wild vegetation of a 
southern climate in the valleys.” More minute 
details respecting the physical features of the dif- 
ferent parts of Italy are given m the articles on the 
separate provinces mto which it is divided. 

It&lica. 1. {Sevilla la vieja nr. Santiponce), a 
municipium in Hispama Baetica, on the W. bank 
of the Baetis, N. W. of Ilispalis, was founded by 
Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic war, who settled 
here some of his veteians. It was the birthplace 
of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. — 2. The 
name given to Corfinium by the Italian Socn 
during their war with Rome. [Corfinium ] 

Itallcns, Sillus. [Silius ] 

It&lus (TraAds), an ancient king of the Pelas- 
gians, Siculians, or Oenotnans, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. Some call 
him a son of Telegonus by Penelope. 

It&mxB ( v Iravos), a town on the E. coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, founded 
by the Phoenicians. 

Ith&oa (*10<£«q: l$aic4)<rios : ThiaM ), a small 
island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Ulysses, lies off the coast of Epirus, and is 
separated from Cephalonia by a channel about 3 or 
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4 miles wide. The island is about 12 miles long, 
and 4 m its greatest breadth. It is divided into 2 
parts, which are connected by a narrow isthmas, 
not more than half a mile across. In each of these 
parts there is a mountain-ridge of considerable 
height ; the one in the N. called Nentum (N fa 
ptrov , now A nos), and the one in the 8. Neium 
(N^*o*% now Stefano). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ulysses, was situated on a precipitous, 
conical hill, now called Aeto, or “eagle’s clifl^” 
occupying the whole breadth of the isthmus men- 
tioned above. The acropolis, or castle of Ulysses, 
crowned the extreme summit of the mountain, and 
is described by a modem traveller as “about as 
bleak and dreary a spot as can well be imagined 
for a princely residence.” Hence Cicero (de Oral. 
i. 44) describes it, m aspemntis saxulis tanquam 
nulnlus affvxa. It is at the foot of Mt. Neium, and 
is hence described by Telemachus as “Under- 
Neium” (T0dK7js 'Yirovrjtov, Horn. Od . hi. 81). 
The walls of the ancient city are in many places 
well preserved. — Ithaca is now one of the 7 Io- 
nian islands under the protection of Great Britain. 

Ithorne ClOcipri : ’1 0(w/i^Tqv, 'Idupcuos). 1. A 
strong fortress m Messenia, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, which afterwards formed the 
citadel of the town of Messene. On the summit 
of the mountain stood the ancient temple of Zeus, 
who was hence sumamed llhometas {'WupijTrj^ 
Dor ’ldopdra?). Ithome was taken by the Spar- 
tans, a c 7 23, at the end of the last Messeman 
war, after an heroic defence by Aristodemus, and 
again m 455, at the end of the 3rd Messenian 
war — 2. A mountain fortress m Pelasgiotis, m 
Thessaly, near Motiopolis, also called Thome. 

Itlus Portus, a harbour of the Mormi, on the 
N coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for 
Bntain. The position of this harbour is much 
disputed. It used to be identified with Gesona- 
cum, or Boulogne, but it is now usually supposed 
to be some harbour near Calais, probably Vmant , 
or Witsand . 

Iton. [Itonia.] 

Itonia, Itonias, or Itonis (*I ruvla, *lrwvi d?, or 
'Irwvfs), a surname of Athena, derived from the 
town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis m Thessaly. 
The goddess there had a celebrated sanctuary and 
festivals, and hence is called Incola Jloni. From 
Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and the 
country about lake Copais, where the Pamboeotia 
was celebrated, in the neighbourhood of a temple 
and grove of Athena Accordmg to another tra- 
dition, Athena received the surname of Itonia 
from T tonus, a king or priest. 

Itucci ('lrlfKKT}, App.), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, in the district of Hispalis, and a Roman 
colony under the name of Virtus Julia. 

IttLna ( Solway Frith), an aestuary on the W. 
coast of Britain, between England and Scotland. 

Itflraea, Ityraea (* Irovpala : *1 rovpcuoi, Ituraei, 
Itvraei: El-Jeulur ), a district on the N.E. borders 
of Palestine, bounded on the N. by the plain of 
Damascus, on the W. by the mountam-chain ( Jebel - 
Heiah ), which forms the E. margin of the valley 
of the Jordan, on the S.W. and S. by Gaulanitis, 
and on the E. by Auranitis and Trachonitis. It 
occupied a part of the elevated plain into which 
Mt. Hermon sinks down on the S.E.,and was in- 
| habited by an Arabian people, of warlike and 
predatory habits, which they exercised upon the 
[ caravans from Arabia to Damascus, whose greet 
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road lay through their country. In the wars he- 
tween the Syrians and Israelites, they are found 
acting as allies of the kings of Damascus. They 
are scarcely heard of again till b. c. 105, when 
they were conquered by the Asmonaean king of 
Judah, Aristobulus, who compelled them to profess 
Judaism. Restored to independence by the de- 
cline of the Asmonaean house, they seized the 
opportunity offered, on the other side, by the 
weakness of the kings of Syria, to press their pre- 
datory incursions into Coele- Syria, and even be- 
yond Lebanon, to Byblos, Botrys, and other cities 
on the coast of Phoenice. Pompey reduced them 
again to order, and many of their warriors entered 
the Roman army, in which they became celebrated 
for their skill in horsemanship and archery. They 
were not, however, reduced to complete subjection 
to Rome until after the civil wars. Augustus 
gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled by 
its native princes, to the family of Herod. During 
the ministry of our Saviour, it was governed by 
Philip, the brother of Herod Antipas, as tctrarch. 
Upon Philip’s death, in a. d. 37, it was united to 
the Roman province of Syria, from which it was 
presently again separated, aud assigned partly to 
Herod Agnppa I., and partly to Soaemus, the 
prince of Emesa. In a d. 50, it was finally re- 
united by Claudius to the Roman province of 
Syria, and there are inscriptions which prove that 
the Ituraeans continued to serve with distinction 
in the Roman armies. There were no cities or 
large towns in the country, a fact easily explained 
by the unsettled character of the people, who lived 
m the Arab fashion, in unwalled villages and tents, 
and even, according to some statements, m the na- 
tural ca\ es with which the country abounds. 

Itys. [Terkus.] 

Ifilis (*I ov\ls . *IouAi^tt 7 s, *Iou\teus), the chief 
town m Ceos ; the birthplace of Simonides f Ceos.] 

IlLlus. 1. Son of Aeneas, usually called Asca- 
nius. [Ascanius.] — 2. Eldest son of Ascanius, 
who claimed the government of Latium, but was 
obliged to give it up to his brother Silvius 

Ixlon son of Phlegms, or of Antion 

and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Ares. According 
to the common tradition, his mother was Dia, a 
daughter of Deioneus. He was king of the La- 
pithae or Phlegyes, and the father of Pinthous. 
When Deioneus demanded of Ixion the bridal 
gifts he had promised, Ixion treacherous!} invited 
him to a banquet, and then contrned to make him 
fall into a pit filled with fire. As no one purified 
Ixion of this treacherous murder, Zeus took pity 
upon him, purified him, earned him to hea\en, and 
caused him to sit down at his table. But Ixion 
was ungrateful to the father of the gods, and at- 
tempted to win the love of Hera Zeus thereupon 
created a phantom resembling Hera, and by it 
Ixion became the father of a Centaur [Centauri.] 
Ixion was fearfully punished for Ins impious ingra- 
titude. His hands and feet were chained by 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled 
perpetually in the air or m the lower world. He 
is further said to have been scourged, and compelled 
to exclaim, Benefactors should be honoured.” 

Ixionldes, t. e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion. — 
The Centaurs are also called lanontdae . 

Ixius ( v I{toy), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes which was 
called Ixiae or Ixia. 

lynx (‘Ttf'yl)* daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
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of Echo. She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
make him fall in love with Io ; but she was meta- 
morphosed by Hera into the bird called lynx* 


J. 

Jaccet&ni, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

Jana. [Janus.] 

Janic&lum. [Roma.] 

Janus and J&na, a pair of ancient Latin di- 
vinities, who were worshipped as the sun and 
moon. The names Janus and Jana are only other 
forms of Dianus and Diana, which words contain 
the same root as dies, day. Janus was worshipped 
both by the Etruscans and Romans, and occupied 
an important place in the Roman religion. He 
presided over the beginning of everything, and was 
therefore always invoked first in every under- 
taking, even before Jupiter. He opened the year 
and the seasons, and hence the first month of the 
year was called after him. He was the porter of 
heaven, and therefore bore the surnames Patulous 
or Paiulcius , the “ opener,” and Clusius or Clu~ 
sivius , the “shutter.” In this capacity he is re- 
presented with a key in his left hand, and a staff 
or sceptre in his right. On earth also he was the 
guardian deity of gates, and hence is commonly 
represented with 2 heads, because every door looks 
2 ways. ( Janus bifions.) He is sometimes repre- 
sented with 4 heads ( Janus quadnfrons ), because 
he presided over the 4 seasons. Most of the attri- 
butes of this god, which are very numerous, are 
connected with his being the god who opens and 
shuts , and this latter idea probably has reference 
to his original character as the god of the sun, in 
connection with the alternations of day and night. 
At Rome, Numa is said to have dedicated to 
Janus the covered passage bearing his name, which 
was opened in times of war, and closed in times 
of peace. This passage is commonly, but erro- 
neously, called a temple. It stood close by the fo- 
rum. It appears to have been left open in war, to 
indicate symbolically that the god had gone out to 
assist the Roman warriors, and to have been shut in 
time of peace that the god, the safeguard of the 
city, might not escape. A temple of Janus was 
built by C. Duihus in the time of the first Punic 
war it was restored by Augustus, and dedicated 
by Tiberius. On new year’s day, which was the 
pnncipal festival of the god, people gave presents 
to one another, consisting of sweetmeats and cop- 
per coins, showing on one side the double head of 
Janus and on the other a ship. The general name 
for these presents was strenae . The sacrifices 
offered to Janus consisted of cakes (called Janual), 
barley, incense, and wine. 

J&son ('Ichrcw). L The celebrated leader of the 
Argonauts, was a son of Aeson and Polymede or 
Alcimede, and belonged to the family of the Aeo- 
lidac, at Iolcus in Thessaly. Cretheus, who had 
founded Iolcus, was succeeded by his son Aeson; 
but the latter was deprived of the kingdom by his 
half-brother Pelias, who attempted to take the life of 
the infant Jason. He was saved by his friends, who 
pretended that he was dead, and intrusted him to 
the care of the centaur Chiron. Pelias was now 
warned by an oracle to be on his guard against the 
onesandaled man. When Jason had grown up, 
he came to claim the throne. As he entered the 
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market-place, Pelias, perceiving he lad only one 
sandal, asked him who he was ; whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom. 
Pelias consented to surrender it to him, but per- 
suaded him to remove the curse which rested on 
the family of the Aeolidae. by fetching the golden 
fleece, and soothing the spirit of Phrixus. An- 
other tradition related that Pelias, once upon a 
time, invited all his subjects to a sacrifice, which 
he intended to offer to Poseidon. Jason came 
with the rest, but, on his journey to Iolcus, he lost 
one of his sandals in crossing the river Anaurus. 
Pelias, remembering the oracle about the onc-san - 
doled man, asked Jason what he would do if he 
were told by an oracle that he should be killed by 
one of his subjects 9 Jason, on the suggestion 
of Hera, who hated Pelias, answered, that he 
would send him to fetch the golden fleece. Pelias 
accordingly ordered Jason to fetch the golden 
fleece, which was in the possession of king Acetes 
in Colchis, and was guarded by an e\ er- watchful 
dragon. Jason willingly undertook the enterpnze, 
and set sail m the ship Argo, accompanied by the 
chief heroes of Greece lie obtained the fleece 
with the assistance of Medea, whom he made his 
wife, and along with whom he returned to Iolcus. 
The history oi his exploits on this memorable en- 
terprise, and his adventures on his return home, 
are related elsewhere [Argonautae ] On Ins 
armal at Iolcus, Jason, according to one account, 
found his aged father Acson still alls e, and Medea 
made him young again ; but according to the more 
common tradition, Acson had been slain by Pelias, 
duiing the absence of Jason, who accordingly called 
upon Medea to take vengeance on Pelias Medea 
thereupon persuaded the daughteis of Pelias to cut 
their father to pieces and boil him, in order to re- 
store lnm to youth and vigour, as she had before 
changed a rain into a lamb, by boiling the body in 
a cauldron. But Pelias was ne\ei restored to life 1 , 
and Ins son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea 
from loclus. They then went to Corinth, where 
they lived happily for several years, until Jason 
deseited Medea, m order to marry Glaucc or 
Creusa, daughter of Creon, the king of the country. 
Medea fearfully revenged this insult, fehe sent 
Glauce a poisoned garment, which burnt her to 
death when she put it on Creon likewise perished 
an the flames. Medea also killed her children by 
Jason, viz Mermerus and Pheies, and then fled to 
Athens m a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
Later writers repiesent Jason as becoming in the 
end reconciled to Medea, returning with her to 
Colchis, and there restoring Acetes to his kingdom, 
of which he had been deprived. The death of 
Jason is related differently. According to some, 
be made away with himself from grief, according 
to others, he was crushed by the poop of the ship 
Argo, which fell upon him as he was lying under 
it. — 2. Tyrant of Pherac and Tagus of Thessaly 
(Diet, of Antiq. art. Tagu$\ was probably the son 
of Lycophron, who established a tyranny on the 
ruins of aristocracy at Pherae. He succeeded his 
father as tyrant of Pherae soon after b. c. 395, and 
in a few years extended his power over almost the | 
whole of Thessaly. Pharsalus was the only city in 
Thessaly which maintained its independence under 
the government of Polydamas ; but even this place 
submitted to him m 375. In the following year 
(374) he was elected Tagus or generalissimo of 
Thessaly. His power was strengthened by the 
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weakness of the other Greek states, and by the 
exhausting contest in which Thebes and Sparta 
were engaged. He was now in a position which 
held out to him every prospect of becoming master 
of Greece ; but when at the height of his power, 
he was assassinated at a public audience, 370. — 
Jason had an insatiable appetite for power, which lie 
sought to gratify by any and every means. With 
the chief men m the several states of Greece, as 
e g. with Timotheus and Pelopidas, ho cultivated 
fnendly relations. He is represented as having all 
the qualifications of a great general and diplo- 
matist — as active, temperate, prudent, capable of 
enduring much fatiguo, and skilful in concealing 
his own designs and penetrating those of his ene- 
mies. He was an admirer of the llietouc of Gor- 
gias ; and Isocrates was one of lus fi lends. — 3. Of 
Aigos, an historian, lived under Hadrian, and 
wrote a work on Greece m 4 books. 

Javolenus Prisons, an eminent Roman jurist, 
was born about the commencement of the reign of 
Vespasian (a. d 79), and was one of the council of 
Antoninus Pius He was a pupil of Cnclius Sabi- 
mis, and a leader of the Sabiman or Cassian school. 
[See p. 144, l) ] There aro 206 extracts from 
Javolenus m the Digest. 

Jaxartes ('la£dprr/s • Syr, Sydcna , or Syhottn), 
a meat liver of Central Asia, about which the 
ancient accounts are verv different and confused. 
It uses m the ComCdi Montes ( MouKsota), and 
flows N.W. into the St a of Atal : the ancients 
supposed it to fall into the N. side of the Caspian, 
not distinguishing between the 2 seas. Itdiwded 
Sogdiana from Scythia On its banks dwelt a 
Sc> thun tribe called Jaxartae. 

Jericho or HiSrlchus (' Upix Tept^oDy • Er- 
litha * Ru.), a city of the Canaamtes, in a plain 
on the W side of the Jordan near its mouth, was 
destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the time of the 
Judges, and formed an important frontier fortress 
of Judaea It was again destroyed by Vespasian, 
rebuilt under Hadrian, and finally destioyed during 
the crusades. 

Jerom. [Hieronymus 1 
Jerusalem or HIer5s51jhn& ('Upovadky/ji, r l€- 
poa6kvfxa. , Upocro\vfj.irr}S Jerusalem , Arab. El- 
Kiuls , l. e. the Holy City), the capital of Palestine, 
m Asia. At the time of the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan, under Joshua, Jerusalem, then called 
Jebus, was the chief city of the Jebusitcs, a C*i- 
naamtish tribe, who were not entirely driven out 
from it till n. c. 1050, when David took the city, 
and made it the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
It was also established as the permanent centre of 
the Jewish religion, by the erection of the templo 
by Solomon. After the division of the kingdom, 
under Itehoboam, it remained the capital of tho 
kingdom of Judah, until it was entirely destroyed, 
and its inhabitants were carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, b c. 533. In 
b. c 530, the Jewish exiles, having been permitted 
by Cyrus to return, began to rebuild the city and 
temple ; and the work was completed in about 24 
years. In b. c. 332, Jerusalem quietly submitted 
to Alexander. During the wars which followed 
his death, the city was taken by Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus (b. c. 320), and remained subject to the 
Greek kings of Egypt, till the conquest of Palestine 
by Antiochus III, the Great, king of Syria, b.c. 
198. Up to this time the Jews had been allowed 
the free enjoyment of their religion and their own 
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Internal government, and Antiochus confirmed them 
In these privileges ; but the altered government of 
his eon, Antiochus IV. Epipbanes, provoked a re- 
bellion, which was at first put down when An- 
tiochus took Jerusalem and polluted the temple 
(b. a 170) 5 hut the religious persecution which 
ensued drove the people to despair, and led to a 
new revolt under the Maccabees, by whom Jeru- 
salem was retaken, and the temple purified m b. c. 
163 [Maccabaei]. In b.c. 133, Jerusalem was 
retaken by Antiochus VII. Sidetes, and its forti- 
fications dismantled, but its government was left 
in the hands of the Maccabee, John Hyrcanus, 
who took advantage of the death of Antiochus 
in Parthia (b.c. 128) to recover his full power. 
His son Aristobulus assumed the title of king of 
Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be the capital of 
the kingdom till B. c. 63, when it was taken by Pom- 
pey, and the temple was again profaned. For the 
events which followed, see Hyrcanus, Herodes, 
and Palabstina. In a. d. 70, the rebellion of 
the Jews againBt the Romans was put down, and 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of se- 
veral months, during which the inhabitants en- 
dured the utmost horrors ; the survivors were all 
put to the sword or sold as slaves, and the city 
and temple were utterly razed to the ground. In 
consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, the em- 
peror Hadrian resolved to destroy all vestiges of 
their national and religious peculiarities ; and, as 
one means to this end, he established a new 
Roman colony, on the ground where Jerusalem 
had stood, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, and 
built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the site 
of the temple of Jehovah, a. d. 135. The esta- 
blishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman empire restored to Jerusalem its sacred 
character, and led to the erection of several 
churches ; but the various changes which have 
taken place m it, since its conquest by the Arabs 
under Omar in a. d. 638, have left very few ves- 
tiges even of the Roman city. Jerusalem stands 
due W. of the head of the Dead Sea, at the dis- 
tance of about 20 miles (m a straight line) and 
about 35 miles from the Mediterranean, on an 
elevated platform, divided, by a series of valleys, 
from bills which surround it on every side. This 
platform has a general slope from W. to E its 
highest point being the summit of Mt Zion, in 
the S. W. corner of the city on which stood 
the original “ city of David.” The S. E. part 
of the platform is occupied by the hill called 
Moriah, on which the temple stood, and the E. 
part by the bill called Aera ; but these two 
summits are now hardly distinguishable from the 
general surface of the platform, probably on ac- 
count of the gradual filling up of the valleys be- 
tween. The height of Mt Zion is 2535 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and about 300 
feet above the valley below. The extent qf the 
platform is 5400 feet from N. to S., and 1100 feet 
froin E. to W. 

Jocaste (*l<m&crrv)), called Epicaste in Homer, 
daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban 
king Laius, by whom she became the mother of 
Oedipus. She afterwards married Oedipus, not 
knowing that he was her son ; and when she dis- 
covered the crime she had unwittingly committed, 
ahe put an end to her life. For details see Oedipus. 

Joppi, Joppa (Tdinraj : O. T. Japho : Jaffa), 
a very ancient maritime city of Palestine, and, 


before the building of Caesarea, the only sea-port 
of the whole country, and therefore called by 
Strabo the port of Jerusalem, lay just S. of the 
boundary between Judaea and Samaria, S.W. of 
Antipatris, and N.W. of Jerusalem. 

Jordanes (T op^dvrjs, 'tiptiavos : Jordan , Arab. 
Esh Sherxdh el-Kebir, or el- Ur dun), has its source 
at the S. foot of M. Hermon (the S.most part of 
Anti-Libanus), near Paneas (aft. Caesarea Phi- 
lippi), whence it flows S. into the little lake Se- 
raechonitis, and thence into the Sea of Galilee 
(Lake of Tiberias), and thence through a narrow 
plain, depressed below the level of the surrounding 
country into the lake Asphaltites ( Dead Sea\ 
where it is finally lost. [Palabstina.] Its course, 
from the lake Semechonitis to the Dead Sea, is 
about 60 miles ; the depression through which it 
runs consists, first, of a sandy a alley, from 5 to 10 
miles broad, withm which is a lower valley, in 
width about half a mile, and, for the most part, 
beautifully clothed with grass and trees ; and, in 
some places, there is still a lower valley within 
this. The average width of the river itself is 
calculated at 30 yards, and its average depth at 9 
feet. It is fordable in many places in summer, 
but m spring it becomes much deeper, and often 
overflows its banks. Its bed is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean. 

Jomandes, or Jordanes, an historian, lived in 
the time of Justinian, or in the 6 th century of 
our era. He was a Goth by birth ; was secretary 
to the king of the Alam, adopted the Christian reli- 
gion, took orders, and was made a bishop m Italy. 
There is not sufficient evidence for the common 
statement that he was bishop of Ravenna. He 
wrote 2 historical works in the Latin language* 
1 . De Getarum ( Gothorum ) Originc et Rebus Ges- 
tis, containing the history of the Goths, from the 
earliest times down to their subjugation by Belisa- 
nus m 541. The work is abridged from the lost 
history of the Goths by Cassiodorus, to which Jor- 
nandcs added various particulars ; but it is com- 
piled without judgment, and is characterised by 
partiality to the Goths. 2. De Regnorum ac Tem- 
porutn a Successions, a short compendium of history 
from the creation down to the victory obtained by 
Narses, m 552, over king Thcodatus. It is only 
valuable for some accounts of the barbarous nations 
of the North, and the countries which they inha- 
bited. Edited by Lmdenbrog, Hamburg, 1611. 

Josephus, Flavius, the Jewish historian, was 
bom at Jerusalem, a. d. 37. On his mother’s side 
he was descended from the Asmonaean princes, 
while from his father, Matthias, he inherited the 
priestly office. He enjoyed an excellent education ; 
and at the age of 26 he went to Rome to plead the 
cause of some Jewish pnests whom Felix, the 
procurator of Judaea, had sent thither as prisoners. 
After a narrow escape from death by shipwreck, 
he safely landed at Puteoli ; and being introduced 
to Poppaea, he not only effected the release of his 
friends, but received great presents from the em- 
press. On his return to Jerusalem he found his 
countrymen eagerly bent on a revolt from Rome, 
from which he used his best endeavours to dis- 
suade them ; but failing in this, he professed to 
enter into the popular designs. He was chosen 
one of the generals of the Jews, and was sent to 
manage affairs m Galilee. When Vespasian and 
his array entered Galilee, Josephus threw himself 
into Iotapata, which he defended for 47 days. 
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When the place was taken, the life of Josephus 
was spared by Vespasian through the intercession 
of Titos. Josephus thereupon assumed the cha- 
racter of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian 
that the empire should one day be his and his son’s. 
Vespasian treated him with respect, but did not 
release him from captivity, till he was proclaimed 
emperor nearly 3 years afterwards (a. d. 70). Jo- 
sephus was present with Titus at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, and afterwards accompanied him to Rome. 
He received the freedom of the city from Vespa- 
sian, who assigned him, as a residence, a house 
formerly occupied by himself, and treated him ho- 
nourably to the end of his reign. The same favour 
was extended to him by Titus and Domitian as 
well. He assumed the name of Flavius, as a de- 
pendant of the Flavian family. His time at Rome 
appears to have been employed mainly in the com- 
position of his works. He died about 100. — The 
works of Josephus are written in Greek. They 
are : — 1. Tike History of the Jewish War (Ilepl 
toO * 1 ov 8 oikov Tro\4fu>v f) ’I ovSaiKrjs i Itrroplas n ep\ 
aAdtrews), in 7 books, published about a. d. 75. 
Josephus first wrote it m Hebrew, and then trans- 
lated it into Greek. It commences with the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes m b. c. 
170, runs rapidly over the events before Josephus's 
own time, and gives a detailed account of the fatal 
war with Rome. — 2. The Jewish Antiquities (Too- 
BcUk^j kpxouoAoyiu), m 20 books, completed about 
A.D. 93, and addressed to Epaphroditus The 
title as well as the number of books may have been 
suggested by the 'Pw/ucu/e^ hpxcuoAoyla of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus. It gives an account oi 
Jewish History from the creation of the world to 
A. D. 66, the 12th year of Nero, in which the Jews 
were goaded to rebellion by Gcssius Florus. In 
this work Josephus seeks to accommodate the Jewish 
religion to heathen tastes and prejudices. Thus he 
speaks of Moses and his law in a tone which might 
be adopted by any disbeliever in his divine lega- 
tion. He says that Abraham went into Egypt 
(Gen. ml), intending to adopt the Egyptian views 
of religion, should he find them better than his own. 
He speaks doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah 
by the whale. He intimates a doubt of there 
having been any miracle m the passage of the Red 
Sea, and compares it with the passage of Alexander 
the Great along the shore of the sea of Pamphylia. 
He interprets Exod. xxn. 28, as if it conveyed a 
command to respect the idols of the heathen. Many 
similar instances might be quoted from his work. 
— 3. His own hfe<> m one book. This is an ap- 
pendage to the Archaeologia, and is addressed to 
the same Epaphroditus. It was not written earlier 
than a. D. 97, since Agrippa II. is mentioned m it 
as no longer living. — 4. A treatise on the Antiquity 
of the Jews , or Against Apion , in 2 books, also 
addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in answer to 
such as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish 
nation, on the ground of the silence of Greek 
writers respecting it. [Apion.] The treatise ex- 
hibits extensive acquaintance with Greek literature 
and philosophy. — 5. Eir f/laKKa§atovs fj ir*p\ 
airroKpdropos A .07107*01), in 1 book. Its genuine- 
ness is doubtful It is a declamatory account of 
the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged priest), and of 
7 youths and their mother, in the persecution under 
Antiochu* Epiphanes. The best editions of Jo- 
sephus are by Hudson, Oxoxl 1720 ; and. by Ha- 
vercamp, Am&t 1726, 
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Jori&iras, MMub Claudius, was elected em- 
peror by the soldiers, in June a. d. 363, after the 
death of Julian [Julianus], whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Persians. In 
order to effect his retreat m safety, Jovian surren- 
dered to the Persians the Roman conquests beyond 
the Tigris, and several fortresses in Mesopotamia. 
He died suddenly at a small town on the frontiers of 
Bithyma and Galatia, February 17th, 364, after a 
reign of little more than 7 months. Jovian was a 
Christian ; but he protected the heathens. 

Juba (’I<teaj). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the throne 
by Pompey. On the breaking out of the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, he actively espoused 
the cause of the latter; and, accordingly, when 
Caesar sent Curio into Africa (b. c. 49), he sup- 
ported the Pompeian general Attms Varus with a 
large body of troops. Curio was defeated by their 
united forces, and fell m the battle. In 46 Juba 
fought along with Scipio against Caesar himself 
and was present at the decisive battle of Thapsua. 
After this defeat he wandered about for some time, 
and then put an end to his own life.-— 2. King of 
Mauretania, son of the preceding, was a mere child 
at hia father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner 
to Rome by Caesar, and compelled to grace the 
conqueror’s triumph. He was brought up in Italy, 
where he received an excellent education, and 
applied himself with such diligence to study, that 
he turned out one of the most learned men of his 
day After the death of Antony (30), Augustus 
conferred upon Juba his paternal kingdom of Nu- 
midia, and at the same time gave him m marriage 
Cleopatra, otherwise called Selene, the daughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra. At a subsequent period 
(25), Augustus gave him Mauretania m exchange 
for Numidia, which was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince He continued to reign in Mauretania till 
his death, which happened about a. d. 19. He 
was beloved by his subjects, among whom he 
endeavoured to introduce the elements of Greek 
and Roman civilisation ; and, after his death, they 
even paid him divine honours. — Juba wrote a 
great number of works m almost every branch of 
literature. They are all lost, with the exception 
of a few fragments. They appear to have been all 
written in Greek. The most important of them 
were : — l. A History of Africa (AiSund), m 
which he made use of Punic authonties. — 2. On 
the Assyrians. — 3 .A History of Arabia. — 4. A 
Roman History (* PtapauK laropla). — 5. Oearpudi 
Icrropla, a general treatise on all matters connected 
with the stage. — 6. IUpl ypacpudjs , or irspl (iv- 
ypdspw, seems to have been a general history of 
painting. He also wrote some treatises on botany 
and on grammatical subjects. 

Judaea, Judaei. [Palabstina.] 

Jugunthi, a German people, sometimes de- 
scribed as a Gothic, and sometimes as an Ale- 
manmc tribe. 

Jugurtha ( y lovyo6pdas or T oy6p9as\ king of 
Nunndia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masmissa. He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his unde 
Micipso, who brought him up with his own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal Jugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities and bis 
skill in all bodily exercises, and rose to so much 
favour and popularity with the Numidians, that he 
began to excite the jealousy of Midpta. In order 
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to remove him to a distance, Micipsa sent him, in 
B. c. 1 34, with an auxiliary force, to assist Scipio 
against Kumantia. Here his zeal, courage, and 
ability* gained for him the favour and com- 
mendation of Scipio, and of all the leading nobles m 
the Roman camp. On his return to Numidia he was 
received with honour by Micipsa, who was obliged 
to dissemble the fears which he entertained of his am- 
bitious nephew. Micipsa died in 118, leaving the 
kingdom to Jugurtha and his 2 sons, Hiempsal and 
Adherbal, m common. Jugurtha soon showed that 
he aspired to the sole sovereignty of the country. In 
the course of the same year he found an opportunity 
to assassinate Hiempsal at Thirmida, and afterwards 
defeated Adherbal in battle. Adherbal fled to 
Rome to invoke the assistance of the senate ; but 
Jugurtha, by a lavish distribution of bribes, coun- 
teracted the just complaints of his enemy. The 
senate decreed that the kingdom of Numidia 
should be equally divided between the 2 com- 
petitors ; but the senators entrusted with the 
execution of tins decree weie also bubed by 
Juguitha, who thus succeeded in obtaining the 
W. division of the kingdom, adjacent to Mau- 
retania, by far the larger and richer portion of the 
two (117). But this advantage was far from con- 
tenting him. Shortly aftei wards he invaded the 
teintories of Adheibal with a large army, and 
defeated him. Adherbal made Ins escape to the 
strong fortress of Cirta, where he was closely 
blockaded by Jugurtha. The Romans commanded 
Jugurtha to abstain from further hostilities ; but 
he paid no attention to their commands, and at 
length gained possession of Cirta, and put Adheibal 
to death, 112. War was now declaied against 
Jugurtha at Home, and the consul, L Calpunnus 
Bestia, was sent into Africa, 111. Juguitha had 
recourse to his customary arts , and by means 
of large sums of money given to Bestia and 
M. Scaurus, Ins principal lieutenant, he purchased 
from them a favourable peace. The conduct of 
Bestia excited the greatest indignation at Rome , 
and Jugurtha was summoned to the city under a 
safe conduct, the populai party hoping to be able 
to convict the nobility by means of lus evidence 
The scheme, however, failed ; since one of the 
tribunes who had been gamed over by the ft lends 
of Bestia and Scauius forbade the king to give 
evidence. Soon afterwards Jugurtha was compelled 
to leave Italy, m consequence of his having ven- 
tured on the assassination of Massiva, whose 
counter influence lie regarded with apprehension 
[Massiva.1 The war was now renewed ; but 
the consul, Sp. Postumius Albmus, who arrived to 
conduct it(J 10), was able to effect nothing against 
Jugurtha. When the consul went to Rome to 
hold the comitia, he left his brother Aulus m 
command of the army. Aulus was defeated by 
Jugurtha ; great part of his army was cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing under the yoke. But this 
disgrace at once roused all the spirit of the Roman 
people: the treaty concluded by Aulus was in- 
stantly annulled ; and the consul Q. Caecilius 
Metellus was sent into Africa at the head of a 
new array (109). Metellus was an able general 
and an upright man, whom Jugurtha was unable 
to cope with in the field, or to seduce by bribes. 
In the course of 2 years Metellus frequently de- 
feated Jugurtha, and at length drove him to take 
refuge among the Gaetuhans. In 107 Metellus 
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was succeeded in the command by Marius ; but 
the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been espoused 
by his father-m law Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
who had advanced to his support with a large 
army. The united forces of Jugurtha and Bacchus 
were defeated in a decisive battle by Manus ; and 
Bocchus purchased the forgiveness of the Romans 
by surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaes- 
tor of Manus (106). Jugurtha remained m cap- 
tivity till the return of Marius to Rome, when, 
after adorning the triumph of his conqueror (Jan. 
1, 104), he was thrown mto a dungeon, and there 
starved to death. 

J&Ha. 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and wife 
of C Marius the elder. She died b. c. 68, and her 
nephew pronounced her funeral oration — 2. 
Mother of M. Antonins, the triumvu. In the 
proscnption of the triumvirate (43) she saved the 
life of her brother, L. Caesar [Caesar, No. 5.]— 
3. Sister of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M. Atius 
Balbus, by whom she had Atia, the mother of 
Augustus [Atia] — 4. Daughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child m marriage, 
was married to Cn. Pompey in 59. She was a 
woman of beauty and virtue, and was tenderly 
attached to her husband, although 23 years older 
than herself. She died m childbed in 54.-5 
Daughtei of Augustus by Scnboma, and his only 
child, was born in 39. She was educated with 
great strictness, but grew up one of the most pro- 
fligate women of her age. She was thrice married : 
— 1. to M. Maiccllus, her first cousin in 25 • 2. 
after bis death (23) without issue, to M. Agrippa, 
by whom she had 3 sons, C. and L. Caesar, and 
Agnppn Postumus, and 2 daughteis, Julia and 
Agrippina . 3. after Agrippa’s death m 12, to 
Tiberius Nero, the futuie emperor. In b. c. 2 
Augustus at length became acquainted with the 
misconduct of his daughter, whose notorious adul- 
teries had been one reason why her husband Ti- 
berius had quitted Italy 4 years before. Augustus 
was incensed beyond measure, and banished her to 
Pundataria, an island oft’ the coast of Campania. 
At the end of 5 years she was removed to Rhegium, 
but she was never suffered to quit the bounds of 
the citv Kven the testament of Augustus showed 
the inflexibility of Ins anger. He bequeathed her 
no legacy, and forbade her ashes to repose in his 
mausoleum Tiberius on his accession (a d. 14) 
deprived hci of almost all the necessaries of life ; 
and she died m the course of the same year. — 6. 
Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemihus 
Paulus. She inherited her mother’s licentiousness, 
and was m consequence banished by her grandfather 
Augustus to the little island Trcnierus, on the coast 
of Apulia, a. d. 9, where she lived nearly 20 years. 
She died in 28. It was probably this Julia whom 
Ovid celebrated as Cormna in his elegies and other 
erotic poems ; and his intrigues with her appear to 
have been the cause of the poet’s banishment in 
a. d. 9 —7. Youngest child of Germamcus and 
Agrippina, was bom a. d. 18 ; was married to M. 
Vinicms in 33; and was banished in 37 by her 
brother Caligula, who was believed to have had an 
incestuous intercourse with her. She was recalled 
by Claudius, but was afterwards put to death by 
this emperor at Messahna’s instigation. The charge 
brought against her was adultery, and Seneca, the 
philosopher, was banished to Corsica as the partner 
of her guilt. — 8. Daughter of Drustu and Lina, 
the sister of Germanicus. She was married, A. n. 
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20, to her first cousin, Nero, son of Gennanicus 
and Agrippina; and after Nero’s death, to Rubelhus 
Blandus, by whom she had a son, Rubellius 
Plautus. She, too, was put to death by Claudius, 
at the instigation of Messalina, 59. — 9. Daughter 
of Titus, the son of Vespasian, married Flavius 
Sabinus,a nephew of tho emperor Vespasian. Julia 
died of abortion, caused by her uncle Domitian, 
with whom she lived in criminal intercourse. — 10. 
Domna [Domna]. — 11. Drusilla [Drusilla]. 
—12. Maesa [Maesa]. 

Julia Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the 
destruction of Alba Longa. It claimed descent 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises. The most distinguished family m the 
gens is that of Caesar. Under the empire we find 
an immense number of persons of the name of 
Julius, the most important of whom arc spoken of 
under their surnames. 

Julianus Didius. [Didius.] 

Julianus, Flavius Claudius, usually called 
Julian, and sumamed the Apostate, Roman em- 
peror, a. d. 361 — 363 lie -was bom at Constan- 

tinople, a. n. 331, and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantius by his second wife, lkisilma, and the 
nephew of Constantine the Great Julian and bis 
elder brother, Gallus, were the only mcmbcis of the 
imperial family whose lncs wcie spared by the 
sons of Constantine the Groat, on the death of the | 
latter m 337 The 2 biotheis weie educated with 
care, and were brought up m the principles of the 
Christian religion ; but as they advanced to man- 
hood, they were watched with jealousy ana sus- 
picion by the cmpeior Constantins. After the 
execution of Gallus m 354 [Gallus], the life of 
Julian was m gieat penl; hut he succeeded m 
pacifying the suspicions of tho cmpeior, and was 
allowed to go to Athens in 355 to pursue lus 
studies. Ileie he devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of Greek literature and philosophy, and 
attracted universal attention both by lus attainments 
and abilities. Among his fellow-students were 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of whom 
afterwards became so celebrated in the Christian 
church J ulian had all eady abandoned Chi istiani ty 
in his heai t and returned to the pagan faith of Ins 
ancestors, hut fear of Constantius prevented linn 
from making an open declaration of his apostacy. 
Julian did not remain long at Athens. In Novem- 
ber, 355, he received from Constantius the title of 
Caesar, and was sent into Gaul to oppose tin* 
Germans, who had crossed the Rhine, and were 
ravaging some of the fairest provinces of Gaul. 
During the next 5 years (356 — 360) Julian carried 
on war against the 2 German confederacies of the 
Alemanm and Franks with great success, and 
gamed many victories over them. His internal 
administration was distinguished by justice and 
wisdom ; and he gained the goodwill and affection 
of the provinces intrusted to his care. Hi3 growing 
popularity awakened the jealousy of Constantius, 
vho commanded him to send some of his best 
troops to the East, to serve against the Persians. 
His soldiers refused to leave their favourite general, 
and proclaimed him emperor at Paris in 360. After 
several fruitless negotiations between Julian and 
Constantius, both parties prepared for war. In 361 
Julian marched along the valley of the Danube 
towards Constantinople; but Constantius, who had 
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set out from Syria to oppose his rival, died on his 
march in Cilicia. His death left Julian the undis- 
puted master of the empire. On the 11th of De- 
cember Julian entered Constantinople. Ho lost no 
time in publicly avowing himself a pagan, but he 
proclaimed that Christianity would be tolerated 
equally with paganism. He did not. however, act 
impartially towards the Christians. He preferred 
pagans as his civil and military officers, forbade tho 
Christians to teach rhetoric and grammar in tho 
schools, and, in order to annoy them, allowed tho 
Jews to icbuild the temple at Jerusalem. In tho 
following year (362) Julian went to Syria in order 
to make preparations for tho war against the Per- 
sians. He spent the winter at Antioch, where he 
mcade the acquaintance of the orator Libanius ; and 
in the spring of 303 he set out against the Persians, 
lie crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris; and after 
burning his fleet on the Tigris, that it might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he boldly marched 
into the interior of the country m search of the 
Persian king His army suffered much from tho 
heat, want of water, and provisions; and he was 
at length compelled to retreat. The Persians now 
appealed and fearfully harnssed his lear. Still the 
Romans remained victoiious in many a bloody en- 
gagement, but m the last battle fought on the 
26th of June, Julian was mortally wounded by an 
anow, and died in tho course of tho dav. Jovian 
was chosen emperor in Ins stead, on the field of 
battle j Jo\ lAMih ] Julian was an e\tiaordinaiy 
dial tutu As a monnrdi lie was indefatigable in 
lm attention to business, u plight in his admmis- 
tiation, and comprehensive in ins views; as a man, 
he was Mituous, in the midst of a piolligate age, 
and did not yield to the luxurious temptations to 
which he was exposed. In consequence of lus 
apostacy he lias been calumniated by Christian 
writers, but for the same leason lie has been unduly 
extolled by heathen authois He wrote a huge 
number of works, many of which are extant. lie 
was a man of reflection and thought, but possessed 
no creative genius He did not however write 
meiely for the Rake of wilting, like so many of 
ins contemporaries; his w r orks show that he had 
his subjects really at heart, and that ni literature 
as well as in business his extraordmmy activity 
arose from the wants of a powerful mmd, which 
desired to impiove itself and the woild. The style 
of J ulian is remarkably puie, and is a close imitation 
of the style of the classical Gieek writers. The 
following are his most important works : — 1. Lettei *, 
most of which were intended for public circulation, 
and are of great importance for the history of the 
time. Edited by He} ler, Mainz, 1828 — 2. Orations, 
on various subjects, as for instance. On the emperor 
Constantius, Oil the vvoiship of the sun, On the 
mother of the gods (Cybele), On true and false Cy- 
nicism, &c, — 3. The Caesai s or the IJuwjutt (Kof- 
aapes % 2ufXTr6crtQv') i a satirical composition, which 
is one of the most agreeable and instructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit. Julian desci dies the Roman 
emperors approaching one after the other to take 
their seat round a table m the heavens ; and as 
they come up, their faults, vices, and crimes, are 
censured with a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenua, 
w hereupon each Caesar defends himself as well as 
he can. Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, and 
by Harless, Erlangen, 1785. — 4. Misopogon or the 
Enemy of the Deaid (Muroir®£yc«r) t a severe satire 
on the licentious and effeminate manners of the 
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inhabitants of Antioch, who had ridiculed Julian, 
when he resided in the city, on account of his 
austere virtues, and had laughed at his allowing 
his beard to grow in the ancient fashion. — 5. 
Against the Christians (Karh Xpurrtaycbv). This 
work is lost, but some extracts from it are given in 
CyrilTs reply to it, which is still extant — The best 
edition of the collected works of Julian is by 
Spanheim, Lips. 1606. 

Julianas, Salvias, an eminent Roman jurist, 
who flourished under Hadrian and the Antonmes. 
He was praefectus urbi, and twice consul, but his 
name does not appear in the Fasti. By the order 
of Hadrian, he drew up the edidum perpetuum , 
which forms an epoch in the history of Roman 
jurisprudence. His work appears to have consisted 
in collecting and arranging the clauses which the 
praetors were accustomed to insert in their annual 
edict, in condensing the materials, and in omitting 
antiquated provisions. He was a voluminous legal 
writer, and his works are cited m the Digest. 

JtkliaB (TouAias : Bib. Bethsaida Et-Tel ! , Ru.), 
a city of Palestine on the E. side of the Jordan, 
N. of the Lake of Tiberias, so called by the te- 
trarch Philip, m honour of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 

Juliobriga (Rctortillo, nr Reynosa ), a town of 
the Cantabn in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
sources of the Iberus. 

Juliom&gus [Andecavi.] 

JulISpolis (’IouAidiroAis). [Gordium ; Tarsus ] 
Julius. [Julia Gens.] 

J uncarfa ( Junqu&ra ), a town of the Indigetes 
in Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Bar- 
emo to the frontiers of Gaul, m a plain covered 
with rushes ('lovyicdpiov irelttoy). 

Junia. 1. Half-sister of M. Brutus, the mur- 
derer of Caesar, and wife of M Lepidus, the trium- 
vir. — 2. Tertia, or Tertulla, own sister of the 
preceding, was the wife ol C. Cassius, one of 
Caesar’s murderers. She survived her husband a 
long while, and did not die till a. d *22 

Junla Gens, an ancient patrician house at Rome, 
to which belonged the celebrated M. Junius Brutus, 
who took such an active part m expelling the Tai- 
quins. But afterwards the gens appears as only a 
plebeian one. Under the republic the chief fa- 
milies were those of Brutus, Bubulgus, Grac- 
chanus, Norbanus, Pullus, Silanus. The 
Jumi who lived under the empne, are likewise 
spoken of under their various surnames. 

J&no, called Hera by the Greeks. The Greek 
goddess is spoken of m a separate article. [Hera ] 
The word Ju-no contains the same root as Ju-piter. 
As Jupiter is the king of heaven and of the gods, 
so Juno is the queen of heaven, or the female Ju- 
piter. She was worshipped at Rome as the queen 
of heaven, from early times, with the surname of 
Regina . At a later period her worship was so- 
lemnly transferred from Veii to Rome, where a 
sanctuary was dedicated to her on the Aventme. 
As Jupiter was the protector of the male sex, so 
Juno watched over the female sex. She was sup- 
posed to accompany every woman through life, 
from the moment of her birth to her death. Hence 
she bore the special surnames of Virginalis and 
Mabrona, as well as the general ones of Opigena 
and Sospita, and under the last mentioned name 
she was worshipped at Lanuvium. On their birth- 
day women offered sacrifices to Juno surnamed Na- 
te&t, just as men sacrificed to their genius natalis. 
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The great festival, celebrated by all the women, 
in honour of Juno, was called Matranalia (Bid, of 
Ant. 8. v.), and took place on the 1st of March. 
Her protection of women, and especially her power 
of making them fruitful, is further alluded to m the 
festival Populifitgia (Did. of Ant. s. t>.), as well as 
in the surname of Febrvlis , Februata, Februta , or 
Februahs. Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under the name of 
Moneta she had a temple on the Capitolme hill, 
which contained the mint. The most important 
period m a woman’s life is that of her marriage, 
and she was therefore believed especially to pre- 
side over mainage. Hence she was called Juga or 
Jugahs , and had a \ ariety of other names, such as 
Pronuba , Cinxia , Lucina , &c. The month of June, 
which is Baid to have been originally called Juno- 
mus, was considered to be the most favourable 
period for mairymg. Women m childbed invoked 
Juno Lucina to help them, and newly-born children 
were likewise under her protection : hence she was 
sometimes confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
Ihthyid. In Etruria she was worshipped under 
the name of Cupra. She was also worshipped at 
Falern, Lanuvium, Ancia, Tibur, Praeneste, and 
other places. In the representations of the Roman 
Juno that have come down to us, the type of the 
Greek Heia is commonly adopted. 

Jiiplter, called Zeus by the Greeks. The Greek 
god is spoken of in a separate article [Zeus.] Ju- 
piter was originally an elemental divinity, and his 
name signifies the father or lord of heaven, being 
a contraction of Diovis pater , or Diespiter. Being 
the lord ol heaven, he was worshipped as the god 
of ram, storms, thunder, and lightning, whence 
he had the epithets of Pluvius , Fulgurator , Tom- 
tr units, Totians , and Fulmmator. As the pebble 
or Hint stone uas regarded as the symbol of light- 
ning, Jupiter was frequently represented with such 
a stone in Ins hand instead of a thunderbolt. In 
concluding a treaty, the Romans took the sacred 
symbols of Jupiter, w. the sceptre and flint stone, 
together with some grass from his temple, and the 
oath taken on such an occasion was expressed by 
per Joiem Lctpidcm jurare. In consequence of his 
possessing such powers over the elements, and espe- 
cially ol his always having the thunderbolt at his 
command, he was regarded as the highest and most 
poweiful among the gods. Hence he is called the 
Best and Most High (Optimus Maximus). His 
temple at Rome stood on the lofty hill of the Ca- 
pitol, whence he derived the surnames of Capitoli- 
nas and Tarpeius. He was regarded as the special 
protector of Rome. As such he was worshipped by 
the consuls on entering upon their office ; and the 
triumph of a victorious general was a solemn pro- 
cession to his temple. He therefore bore the sur- 
names of Imperator , Vidor , Jnvidus , Stator , Opi- 
tulus , Feretrius , Pracdator , Tnumphator , and the 
like. Under all these surnames he had temples or 
statues at Rome ; and 2 temples, viz. those of Ju- 
piter Stator and of Jupiter Feretrius, were believed 
to have been built m the time of Romulus. Under 
the name of Jupiter Capitohnus, he presided over 
the great Roman games ; and under the name of 
Jupiter Lattahs or Latians , over the Fenae Latinae. 
Jupiter, according to the belief of the Romans, de- 
termined the course of all human affairs. He fore- 
saw the future, and the events happening in it were 
the results of his will. He revealed the future to 
man through signs in the heavens and the flight of 
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birds, which are hence called the messengers of 
Jupiter, while the god himself is designated as 
ProdigiaUs , that is, the sender of prodigies. For 
the Wne reason the god was invoked at the begin- 
ning of every undertaking, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, together with Janus, who blessed the begin- 
ning itself. Jupiter was further regarded as the 
guardian of law, and as the protector of justice and 
virtue. He maintained the sanctity of an oath, 
and presided over all transactions which were based 
upon faithfulness and justice. Hence Fides was 
his companion on the Capitol, along with Victoria ; 
and hence a traitor to his country, and persons 
guilty of peijury, were thrown down from the Tar- 
peian rock. — As Jupiter was the lord of heaven, 
and consequently the prince of light, the white 
colour was sacred to him, white animals were sa- 
crificed to him, his chariot was believed to be drawn 
by 4 white horses, his priests wore white caps, 
and the consuls were attired in white when they 
offered sacrifices in the Capitol the day they en- 
tered on their office. The worship of Jupiter at 
Rome was under the special care of the Flamen 
Diahs , who was the highest m rank of all the 
fiamens. (Diet, of Ant. art. Flamen.') The Ro- 
mans, in their representations of the god, adopted 
the type of the Greek Zeus. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons {Jura), a range of 
mountains, which run N. of the lake Lemanus as 
far as Augusta Rauracorum {Avgust near Basle), 
on the Rhine, forming the boundary between the 
Sequani and Helvetn 

Justiniana. 1. Prima, a town in Illyria, near 
Tauresium, was the birthplace of Justinian, and 
was built by that emperor ; it became the resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Illyria, and, m the 
middle ages, of the Servian kings. — 2. Secunda, 
also a town in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by Justinian. 

Justimanus, surnamed the Great, emperor of 
Constantinople, a.d. 5*27 — 565. He was bom near 
Tauresium in Illyria, a. d 483 ; was adopted by 
his uncle, the emperor Justinus, in 5*20 ; su<- 
ceeded his uncle in 527 ; married the beautiful 
but licentious actress, Theodora, who exercised 
great influence over him ; and died in 565, 
leaving the crown to his nephew, Justin II. He 
was, during the greater part of his reign, a firm 
supporter of orthodoxy, and thus has received from 
ecclesiastical writers the title of Great ; but towards 
the end of his life, he became a heretic, being one 
of the adherents of Nestonanism. His foreign 
wars were glorious, but all his victories were won 
by his generals. The empire of the Vandals m 
Africa was overthrown by Belisanus, and their 
king Gelimer led a prisoner to Constantinople ; 
and the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy was 
likewise destroyed, by the successive victories of 
Belisanus and Names. [Belisarius ; N arses.] 
Justinian adorned Constantinople with many public 
buildings of great magnificence ; but the cost of 
their erection, as well as the expenses of his foreign 
wars, obliged him to impose many new taxes, 
which were constantly increased by the natural 
covetousness and rapacity of the emperor. — The 
great work of Justinian is his legislation. He re- 
solved to establish a perfect system of written le- 
gislation for all his dominions ; and, for this end, 
to make. 2 great collections, one of the imperial 
constitutions, the other of all that was valuable in 
the works of jurists. His first work was the ( 
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collection of the imperial constitutions. This he 
commenced m 528, in the 2nd year of his reign. 
The task was entrusted to a commission of 10 y 
who completed their labours m the following 
year (529) ; and their collection was declared to 
be law under the title of J ustmianeus Codex. — In 
530 Tribonian, who had been one of the commis- 
sion of 1 0 employed in drawing up the Code, was 
authorised by the emperor to select fellow-labourers 
to assist him in the other division of the under- 
taking. Tribonian selected 16 coadjutors ; and 
this commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contribution the works of those jurists who had re- 
ceived from former emperors “ auctoritatem con- 
scribendarum mterpretandique legum.” They were 
ordered to divide their materials into 50 Books, and 
to subdivide each Book into Titles ( Tituli ). No- 
thing that was valuable was to be excluded, nothing 
that was obsolete was to he admitted, and neither 
repetition nor inconsistency was to be allowed. 
This work was to bear the name Digesta or Pan- 
dectac. The work was completed, in accordance 
with the instructions that had been given, in the 
short space of 3 years ; and on the 30th of Dec. 
533, it received from the imperial sanction the au- 
thority of law. It comprehends upwards of 9000 
extracts, in the selection of which the compilers 
made use of nearly 2000 different books, containing 
more than 3,000,000 lines — The Code and the Di- 
gest contained a complete body of law ; but as they 
were not adapted to elementary instruction, a com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of Tribonian, 
Theophilus, and Dorotheus, to compose an institu- 
tional work, which should contain the elements of 
the law {legum incunabula), and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter. Accordingly they 
produced a treatise under the title of Jnstitutiones, 
which was based on elementary woiks of a similar 
character, but chiefly on the Institutiones of Gaius. 
[Gaius.] The Institutiones consisted of 4 books, 
and were published with the imperial sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest. — After the publi- 
cation of the Digest and the Institutiones, 50 de- 
cisiones and some new constitutiones also were 
promulgated by the emperor. This rendered a 
revision of the Code necessary ; and accordingly a 
new Code was promulgated at Constantinople, on 
the 16th of November, 534, and the use of the de- 
cisiones, of the new constitutiones, and of the first 
edition of the Code, was forbidden. The 2nd 
edition {Codex Itepetitae Praelectioms) is the Code 
that we now possess, in 12 books, each of which 
is divided into titles. — Justinian subsequently 
published various new constitutiones, to which he 
gave the name of Novellae Constitutiones. These 
Constitutiones form a kind of supplement to the 
Code, and were published at various times from 
535 to 565, but most of them appeared between 
535 and 539. It does not seem, however, that 
any official compilation of these Novellae appeared 
in the lifetime of Justinian. — The 4 legislative 
works of Justinian, the Jnstitutiones , Digesta or 
I J andedae, Codex , and Novellae, are included under 
the general name of Corpus Juris Cimlis , and form 
the Roman law, as received m Europe. — The best 
editions of the Corpus for general use are by Gotho- 
fredus and Van Leeuwen, Amsi, 1663, 2 vols. fol. ; 
by Gebauer and Spangenberg, Gotting. 1776 — 
1797, 2 vols. 4 to. j and by Beck, Lips. 1836, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Justinus. X. The historian, of uncertain date, 
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tmt wb o did not live later than the 4th or 5th 
century of our aora, is the author of an extant 
work entitled J5 tistonarum Philippicarum Libri 
XLIV. This work is taken from the Historian 
PkiUppicae of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in the 
time of Augustus. The title PhUppicae was given 
to It, because its mam object was to give the his- 
tory of the Macedonian monarchy, with all its 
branches ; but m the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself to indulge in so many 
excursions, that the work formed a kind of uni- 
versal history from the rise of the Assyrian mo- 
narchy to the conquest of the East by Rome. The 
original work of Trogus, which was one of great 
value, is lost. The work of Jnstm is not so much 
an abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection of 
such parts as seemed to him most worthy of being 
generally known. Edited by Graovius, Lug Bat. 
1683 ; by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1719 and 1760 ; 
and by Frotscher, Lips. 18*27, 3 vote —2. Sur- 
named the Martyr, one of the earliest of the 
Christian writers, was born about a. d. 103, at 
Flavia Ncapolis, the Shechem of the Old Testa- 
ment, a city in Samaria. lie was brought up as a 
heathen, and m his youth studied the Greek 
philosophy with zeal and ardour, lie was after- 
wards converted to Christianity. lie retained as 
a Christian the garb of a philosopher, but devoted 
himself to the propagation, by writing and other- 
wise, of the faith which he had embraced. He 
was put to death at Rome m the persecution under 
M. Antoninus, about 1 65. Justin wrote a large 
number of woi.es m Greek, several of which ha\e 
come down to us. Of these the most important 
are: — 1. An Apology for the Chtishan <?, addressed 
to Antoninus Pms, about 1 39 ; 2. A Second Apo- 
hpy for the Chnstians , addressed to the emperors 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus , 3. A Dialogue with 
Tryphon the Jew , m which Justm defends Chris- 
tianity against the oh]ections of Tryphon. The 
best edition of the collected works of Justin is by 
Otto, Jena, 1842 — 1844, 2 vols 8vo. 

Justus, a Jewish historian of Tiberias in Gali- 
laea, was a contempoiary of the historian Josephus, 
who was very hostile to him. 

Jutuma, the nymph of a fountain m Latmm, 
famous for its healing qualities. Its water was 
used in nearly all sacrifices ; a chapel was dedi- 
cated to its nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Martius by Lutatius Catulus ; and sacrifices were 
offered to her on the 1 1th of January. A pond in 
the forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Vesta, was called Lacus Juturnae, whence we 
must infer that the name of the nymph Juturna is 
not connected with jugis, but probably with jurat e 
She is said to have been beloved by Jupiter, who 
rewarded her with immortality arid the rule over 
the waters. Some writers call her the wife of 
Janus and mother of Fontus, but in the Aeneid 
she appears as the affectionate sister of Tumus. 

Juvavum or Juvavfa (Salzburg), a town in 
Noiicum, on the river Jovavus or Isonta (Salza), 
was a Roman colony founded by Hadrian, and 
the residence of the Roman governor of the pro- 
vince. It was destroyed by the Heruli in the 5th 
century, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

J&vSnalis, BScimus Jftalua, the great Roman 
satirist, but of whose life we have few authentic 
particulars His ancient biographers relate that 
he was either the son or the “alumnus” of a rich 
itoediaan ; that he occupied himself, until he had 
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nearly reached the term of middle life, in declaim- 
ing ; that, having subsequently composed some 
clever lines upon Paris the pantomime, he was in- 
duced to cultivate assiduously satirical composition ; 
and that in consequence of his attacks upon Paris 
becoming known to the court, the poet, although 
now an old man of 80, was appointed to the 
command of a body of troops, m a remote district 
of Egypt, where he died shortly afterwards. It 
is supposed by some that the Paris, who was at- 
tacked by Juvenal, was the contemporary of Do- 
mitian, and that the poet was accordingly banished 
by this emperor. But this opinion is clearly un- 
tenable 1. We know that Paris was killed in 
A. d. 83, upon suspicion of an intrigue with the 
empress Domitia. 2. The 4th satire, as appears 
from the concluding lines, was written after the 
death of Domitian, that is, not earlier than 96. 
3. The 1st satire, as wc learn from the 49th line* 
was written after the condemnation of Muru* 
Priscus, that is, not earlier than 100. Tliefee po- 
sitions admit of no doubt ; and hence it is esta- 
blished that Juvenal was alive at least 17 years 
after the death of Paris, and that some of his 
satires were composed after the death of Domitian. 
— The only facts with regard to Juvenal upon 
which we can implicitly rely are, that he flourished 
towards the close of the first century, that Aqui- 
num, if not the place of his nativity, was at least 
his chosen residence (Sat. in. 319), and that lie is 
m all probability the friend whom Martial ad- 
dresses in 3 epigrams. Theic is, perhaps, anothei 
circumstance which we may admit We are told 
that lie declaimed for many yeais of Ins life ; and 
every page m Ins writings beais evidence to the 
accuiac y of this assertion. Each piece is a finished 
rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. 
He denounces \ice m the most indignant terms \ 
hut the obvious tone of exaggeration which per- 
vades all Ins imectives leaves us m doubt how far 
tins sustained passion is real, and how far assumed 
for shoiv. The extant works of Juvenal consist of 
16 satnes, the last being a fragment of veiy 
doubtful authenticity, all composed in heroic hexa- 
mcteis Edited by llupcrti, Lips. 1819 , and by 
Heinnch, Bonn, 1839 

Juventas. [Hi.be.] 

Juventius. 1. Celsus. [Celsus.] — 2. late- 
rensis. [Laierensis.]— 3. Thalna. [Thalna.J 


L. 

Labia (Ad§5a), daughter of the Bacchiad Am- 
phion, and mother of Cypsclus, by Eetion. [Cyp- 
selus ] 

Labdacidae. [Labdacus ] 

Labd&cus ( Ad€5aKos ), son of the Theban king, 
Polydoms, by Nj’cteis, daughter of Nyctcus. Lab- 
dacus lost his father at an early age, and was 
placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, and 
afterwards under that of Lycus, a brothei of Nyc- 
teus. When Labdacus had grown up to manhood, 
Lycus surrendered the government to him ; and 
on the death of Labdacus, which occurred soon 
after, Lycus undertook the guaidianship of his son 
Laius, the father of Oedipus. — - The name Labda- 
cidae is frequently given to the descendants of 
Labdacus, — Oedipus, Polynices, Eteocles and 
Antigone. 
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Labd&lum. [Syracusae.] 

Labe&tes, a warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and m whose territory was 
the Labeatis Palus {Lake of Scutari ), through 
which the ri\er Barbana (. Bogana ) runs. 

Labeo, Antistlus. 1. A Roman jurist, was one 
of the murderers of Julius Caesar, and put an end 
to his life after the battle of Philippi, b. c. 42. — 
2. Son of the preceding, and a still more eminent 
jurist. He adopted the republican opinions of Ins 
father, and was m consequence disliked by Au- 
gustus. It is probable that the Labcone msamor 
of Horace ( Sat i. 3. 80) was a stroke levelled 
against the jurist, in order to please the emperor. 
Labeo wrote a large number of works, which are 
cited m the Digest. He was the founder of one of 
the 2 great legal schools, spoken of under Capito. 

Labeo, Q. Fablus, quaestor urbanus b c 190'; 
praetor 189, when he commanded the fleet in the 
war ^against Antioehus ; ard consul 183. 

Labenus, Decimus, a Roman eques, and a 
distinguished writer of mimes, was born about 
b. c. 107, and died m 43 at Puteoli, in Campania. 
At Caesar’s triumphal games m October, 45, P. 
Syrus, a professional mimus, seems to have chal- 
lenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extempora- 
neous farce, and Caesar ofleicd Labenus 500,000 
sesterces to appear on the 9tago. Labenus was 60 
years old, and the profession of a mimus was infa- 
mous, but the wish of the dictatoi was equivalent 
to a command, and he reluctantly complied, lie 
had however revenge in his power, and took 
it. Ills piologue aw'akened compassion, and pci- 
haps indignation and during the performance lie 
adioitly availed himself of his various chaiactcis 
to point his wit at Caesar. In the person of a 
beaten Syrian slave he cried out, — “ Marry t 
Quintes, but we lose our fi eedom,” and all eyes 
were tinned upon the dictator ; and m anothoi 
mime lie utteied the piegmuit maxim “ Needs 
must he fear, who makes all else adread ” Caesar, 
impartially oi vindictively, awarded the prize to 
Syrus. The prologue oi Labenus has been pie- 
served by Macrobius {Sat. n. 7) , and if this may 
be taken as a specimen of his st> le, be would rank 
above Terence, and second only to Plautus, m 
dramatic vigour. Labenus evidently made great 
impression on his contemporaries, although he is 
depreciated by Hoi ace (Sat i 30. 6). 

Lablcum, Lablci, Lavlcum, Lavlci (Labico- 
nus : Colonna ), an ancient town m Latium on one 
of the hills of the Alban mountain, 15 miles SE 
of Rome, W of Pracncste, and N.E. oi Tusculum 
It was an ally of the Aequi ; it was taken and was 
colonised by the Romans, b c. 4 1 8. 

Labienus. 1. T, tribune oi the plebs b c 63, 
the year of Cicero’s consulship. Under pictcnce 
of avenging his uncle’s death, who had joined Sa- 
turninus (100), and had perished along with the 
other conspirators, he accused Rabinus of perduelho 
or high treason. Rabinus was defended by Cicero. 
[Rabirius] In his tnbuneship Labienus was 
entirely devoted to Caesar’s interests. Accordingly 
when Caesar went into Transalpine Gaul in 58, he 
took Labienus with him as his legatus. Labienus 
continued with Caesar during the greater part of 
his campaigns in Gaul, and was the ablest officer 
he had. On the breaking out of the civil war m 
49, he deserted Caesar and joined Pompey. His 
defection caused the greatest joy among the Pom- 
peian party ; but he disappointed the expectations 
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of his new friends, and never performed any thing 
of importance. He fought against his old com- 
mander at the battle of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at 
the battle of Thap9us in Africa, 46, and at the 
battle of Munda in Spam, 45. He was slain m 
the last of these battles. — 2. Q., son of the pre- 
ceding, joined the party of Brutus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and was sent by them 
into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the Parthian 
king. Before he could obtain any definite answer 
fiom Orodes, the news came of the battle of Phi- 
lippi, 42. Two years afterwards he persuaded 
Oiodes to entrust lnm with the command of a 
Parthian armv , and Pacorus,the son of Orodes, was 
associated with him in the command. In 40 
they crossed the Euphrates and met with great 
success. They defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieu- 
tenant of Antony, obtained possession of the two 
gicat towns of Antioch and Apamea, and pene 
trated into Asia Minor. But in the iollowing 
year, 39, P. Ventidius, the most able of Anton j 
legates, defeated the Pai thians. Labienus fled m 
disguise into Cilicia, where he was apprehended, 
and put to death. —3. T., a celebrated orator and 
historian m the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No 1. lie retained all the republican 
feelings of Ins family, and never became reconciled 
to the impel ul government, but took every oppor- 
tunity to attack Augustus and his friends. His 
enemies obtained a deuce of the senate that all 
his wutnigs should be biunt, v\ lieieupon he shut 
himself up in the tomb of his ancestors, and thus 
penshed, about A i>. 12 

Labranda {rd AdSpavtia . AaSpavScus, Aa Spav- 
S-nvos, LabiandCnus), a town in Caria, 68 stadia 
N oi Mylasa, celebiated for its temple of Zeus 
Stiatios or Labrandenus, on a bill near the city. 
Mr. Fellovvcs considers some rums at Juldi to be 
those of the temple , but this is doubtful. 

Labro, a sca-poit m Etruria, mentioned by 
Cicero along with Pisae, and supposed by some to 
be the Libumuin, mentioned by Zosimus, and the 
modem Lnomo or Leghorn. Others howevtr 
maintain that the ancient Portus Pisanus coire- 
sponds to Leghorn. 

Labile oi Labutas (A d€os or AaGovras : Sobud 
KoJu pait of the Elhuiz ), a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sanphi Montes. 

Labynetus (A aSui/rjroi\ a name common to 
several of the Babylonian monarehs, seems to have 
been a title rather than a proper name. The 
Labynetus, mentioned by Herodotus (l. 74) as 
mediating a peace between Cyaxaies and Alyattes, 
is the same with Nebuchadnezzar The Laby- 
netus who is mentioned by Herodotus (i. 77) as 
a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus, is the same 
with the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. By 
other writers lie is called Nabonadius or Nabonidus. 
He was the last king oi Babylon. (.Cyrus.] 

Labyrinthus. [bee /Met of Antiq s. v.] 

Lacedaemon (A aKtBalfxuv), son of Zeus and 
Tavgete, was married to Sparta, the daughter of 
Kurotas, by whom he became the father of Amyclas, 
Eurydice, and Asme. He was king of the country 
which he called after his own name, Lacedaemon, 
while he called the capital Sparta after the name of 
his wife. [Sparta ] 

Lacedaemon! us (Aa/ceSaipdvios), son of Cimon, 
so named in honour of the Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedas (A o^5as), or Leoeedes (Herod, vi. 
127), king of Argos, and father of Melas. 
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Lacetini, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Lach&rea (Aaxdpijs). 1* An Athenian dema- 
gogue, made himself tyrant of Athens, b. c. 2 96, 
when the city was besieged by Demetrius. When 
Athena was on the point of falling into the hands 
of Demetrius, Lacharcs made his escape to Thebes. 
— 2. An eminent Athenian rhetorician, who flou- 
rished in the 5th century of our era. 

L&ches (AdxvOf an Athenian commander m 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in b. c. 
427. He fell at the battle of Mantmea, 418. In 
the dialogue of Plato which bears his name, he is 
represented as not over-acute in argument, and 
with temper on a par with his acuteness. 

LachSsis, one of the Fates. [Moerae.] 

Lacia or Laci&dae (A cckIix, Aa Kiddai : AaKidSrjs, 
Aatcicvs), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Oeneis, W. of, and near to Athens. 

Lacutfum (Aa/ctvior tf/epov), a promontory on the 
E. coast of Bruttium, a few miles S. of Croton, and 
forming the W. boundary of the Tarentme gulf. 
It possessed a celebrated temple of Juno, who was 
worshipped here under the surname of Lacmia. 
The remains of this temple are still extant, and 
have given the modem name to the promontory. 
Capo delle Colonne or Capo di Nao (va6s ). Han- 
nibal dedicated m this temple a bilingual inscrip- 
tion (in Punic and Greek), which recorded the 
history of his campaigns, and of which Polybius 
made use m writing his history. 

Lacippo ( Alecippe ), a town m Hispania Baetica 
not far from the sea, and W. of Malaca. 

Daemon or Lacmus (A diqucov, Aditpos\ the N. 
part of Mt Pmdus, in which the river Aous takes 
its origin. 

Lacobriga. 1. ( Lobera\ a town of the Vaccaei 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis on the road 
from Astunca to Tarraro — 2 (Lagoa), a town on 
the S.W. of Lusitania, E. of the Prom. Sacrum. 

Laconica (A aKuruci}), sometimes called Laconia 
by the Romans, a country of Peloponnesus, was 
bounded on the N. by Argolis and Arcadia, on the 
W. by Messenia, and on the E and S. by the sea. 
Laconica was a long valley, running southwards to 
the sea, and was inclosed on 3 sides by mountains. 
On the N. it was separated by Mt Parnon from 
Argolis, and byMt. Stintis from Arcadia. It was 
bounded by Mt. Taygetus on the W. and by Mt. 
Parnon on the E., which are 2 masses of mountains 
extending from Arcadia to the S. extremities of 
the Peloponnesus, Mt Taygetus terminating at 
the Prom. Taenarum, and Mt. Parnon, continued 
under the names of Thornax and Zarex, termi- 
nating at the Prom. Malea. The river Eurotas 
flows through the valley lying between these 
mountain masses, and falls into the Laconian gulf. 
In the upper part of its course the valley is narrow, 
and near Sparta the mountains approach so close to 
each other as to leave little more than room for the 
channel of the river. It is for this reason that we 
find the vale of Sparta called the hollow Lace- 
daemon. Below Sparta the mountains recede, and 
the valley opens out into a plain of considerable 
extent. The soil of this plain is poor, but on the 
slopes of the mountains there is land of considerable 
fertility. There were valuable marble quarries near 
Taenarus. Off the coast shell-fish were caught, 
which produced a purple dye inferior only to the 
Tyrian. Laconica is well described by Euripides 
aa difficult of access to an enemy. On the N. the 
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country could only be invaded by the valley* of the 
Eurotas and the Oenus ; the range of Taygetus 
formed an almost insuperable barrier on the W.; 
and the want of good harbours on the E. coast 
protected it from invasion by sea on that side. 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country [Sparta]. — The most ancient inhabitants 
of the country are said to have been Cynurians 
and Leleges. They were expelled or conquered by 
the Achaeans, who were the inhabitants of the 
country in the heroic age. The Dorians afterwards 
invaded Peloponnesus and became the ruling race 
in Laconica. Some of the old Achaean inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery ; but a great number of 
them became subjects of the Dorians under the name 
of Penoeci (riepfotxoi). The general name for the 
inhabitants isLacbnes (A d/ewes) or Lacedaembnli 
(A aiceBcupSvtoi ) ; but the Penoeci are frequently 
called Lacedaemonii, to distinguish them from the 
Spartans. 

Laconlcus Sinus (k6\vos Aoxwrixbs), a gulf in 
the S. of Peloponnesus, into which the Eurotas 
falls, beginning W. at the Prom. Taenarum and E. 
at the Prom. Malea. 

Lactantlus, a celebrated Christian Father, but 
his exact name, the place of his nativity, and the 
date of his birth, are uncertain. In modern works 
we find him denominated Lucius Coehus Firmianus 
Lactantius ; but the 2 former appellations, in the 
2nd of which Caecihus is often substituted for 
Coehus , are omitted an many MSS., while the 2 
latter are frequently presented in an inverted order. 
Since he is spoken of as far advanced m life about 
a.d. 315, he must have been bom not later than 
the middle of the 3rd century, probably in Italy, 
possibly at Firmum, on the Adriatic, and certainly 
studied in Africa, wheie he became the pupil of 
Arnobius, who taught rhetoric at Sicca. His fame 
became so widely extended, that about 301 he 
was invited by Diocletian to settle at Nicomedia, 
and theie to practise his art. At this period he ap- 
pears to have become a Christian He was summoned 
to Gaul, about 312 — 318, when now an old man, 
to superintend the education of Crispus, son of Con- 
stantine, and he probably died at Treves some 10 
or 12 years afterwards (325—330.) — The extant 
works of Lactantius are: — 1. Divmarum Institu- 
tionum Libn VII , a sort of introduction to Christ- 
ianity, intended to supersede the less perfect 
treatises of Minucius Felix, Tertulhan, and Cyprian. 
Each of the 7 books bears a separate title : (1 .) De 
Falsa Rchgione. (2.) De Origvnc Erroris . (3.) 

De Falsa Sapicntia . (4.) De Vera Sapientia et 
Rchgione . (5 ) De Justitia. (6.) De Vero Cultu. 

(7 ) De Vita Beata. — 2. An Epitome of the In- 
stitutions. — 3. De Ira Dei. — 4. De Opificio Dei 
s. De Formatione Hominis. — 5. De Mortibus Per- 
secutorum. — 6. Various Poems , most of which 
were probably not written by Lactantius. — The 
style of Lactantius, formed upon the model of the 
great orator of Rome, has gained for him the ap- 
pellation of the Chnsttan Cicero , and not unde- 
servedly. The best edition of Lactantius is by Le 
Bran and Lenglet du Fresnoy, Paris, 1748. 

Lactarius Mons or Lactis Hons, a mountain 
m Campania, belonging to the Apennines, 4 miles 
E. of Stabiae, so called because the cows which 
grazed upon it produced excellent milk. Here 
Naraes gamed a victory over the Goths, a.d. 553. 

Lac^des (Aoxiftijs), a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus as president of the Academy at 
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Athens. The place where his instructions were 
delivered was a garden, named the Lacydeum (A a- 
k vbtiov), provided for the purpose by his friend 
Attains Philometor, king of Pergamus. This al- 
teration in the locality of the school seems at least 
to have contributed to the rise of the name of the 
New Academy. He died about 215, from the 
effects, it is said, of excessive drinking. 

Lade (A <£5ij), an island off the W. coast of 
Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
which the Maeander falls. 

Ladon (A dSaw), the dragon who guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, or of Ge, or of Phorcys 
and Ceto. He was slam by Hercules ; and the 
representation of the battle was placed by Zeus 
among the stars. 

Ladon (AdScov). 1 . A river in Arcadia, which 
rose near Clitor, and fell into the Alphgus between 
Heraea and Phrixa. In mythology Ladon is the 
husband of Stymphalis, and the father of Daphne 
and Metope. — 2. A small liver m Elis, which 
rose on the frontiers of Achaia and fell into the 
Peneus. 

Laeetani, a people on the E. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the river Rubri- 
catus (Llobregat)i probably the same as the Lale- 
tani, whose country, Laletania produced good 
wine, and whose chief town was Barcino. 

Laelaps (AaTAaif/), i. e. the storm wind, per- 
sonified m the legend of the dog of Procris which 
bore this name. Procris had received this swift 
animal from Artemis, and gave it to her husband 
Cephalus. When the Teumessian fox was sent 
to punish the Thebans, Cephalus sent the dog 
Laelaps against the fox. The dog overtook the 
fox, but Zeus changed both animals into a stone, 
which was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes. 

Laelianus, one of the 30 tyrants, emperor m 
Gaul after the death of Postumus, a. d. 267, 
was slam, after a few months, by his own soldiers, 
who proclaimed Victorinus m his stead. 

Laelius. 1. C., was from early manhood the 
friend and companion of Scipio Africanus the 
elder, and fought undei him m almost all his cam- 
paigns. He was consul B. c. 190, and obtained 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul.— 2. C, surnamed 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy with 
Scipio Africanus the younger was as remarkable 
as his father’s friendship with the elder, and it ob- 
tained an imperishable monument m Cicero’s trea- 
tise Laeluis sive de Amicitia. He was bom about 
186, was tribune of theplebs 151 , praetor 145 ; and 
consul 140. Though not devoid of military talents, 
as bis campaign against the Lusitarnan Viriathus 
proved, he was more of a statesman than a soldier, 
and more of a philosopher than a statesman. From 
Diogenes of Babylon, and afterwards from Panae- 
tius, he imbibed the doctrines of the stoic school ; 
his father’s friend Polybius was his fnend also ; 
the wit and idiom of Terence were pointed and 
polished by his and Scipio’s conversation ; and the 
satirist Lucilius was his familiar companion. The 
political opinions of Laelius were different at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. He endeavoured, pro- 
bably during his tribunate, to procure a re-division 
of the public land, but he desisted from the 
attempt, and for his forbearance receded the appel- 
lation of the Wise or the Prudent. He afterwards 
became a strenuous supporter of the anstocratical 
party. Several of his orations were extant m the 
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time of Cicero, but were characterised more by 
smoothness ( lenitas ) than by power. — Laelius is 
the principal interlocutor in Cicero’s dialogue De 
Amicitia , and is one of the speakers in the De Se- 
nectute , and in the De Repubhca. His two daughters 
uere married, the one to Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
augur, the other to C. Fannius Strabo. The opinion 
of his worth seems to have been universal, and it 
is one of Seneca’s injunctions to his friend Lucilius 
“ to live like Laelius.” 

Laenas, FopHius, plebeians. The family was 
unfavourably distinguished, even among the Ro- 
mans, for their sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness 
of character. 1. M., 4 times consul B. c. 359, 356, 
350, 348. In his 3rd consulship (350) he won a 
hard-fought battle against the Gauls, for which 
he celebrated a triumph — the first ever obtained by 
a plebeian. —2. M., praetor 176, consul 172, and 
censor 159. In his consulship he defeated the 
Ligurian mountaineers ; and when the remainder 
of the tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all 
as slaves. —3. C., brother of No. 2, was consul 
17*2. He was afterwards sent as ambassador to 
Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the senate wished 
to abstain from hostilities against Egypt* Antio- 
chus was just marching upon Alexandria, when Po- 
pilius gave him the letter of the senate, which the 
king read and promised to take into consideration 
with his friends. Popilius straightway desenbed 
with his cane a circle in the sand round the king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it before he had 
given a decisive answer. This boldness so fright- 
ened Antiochus, that he at once yielded to the 
demand of Rome. — 4. P., consul 132, the year 
after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He was 
charged by the victorious anstocratical party with 
the prosecution of the accomplices of Gracchus ; 
and m this odious task he showed all the hard- 
heartedness of his family. He subsequently with- 
drew himself, by voluntary exile, from the ven- 
geance of C. Gracchus, and did not return to Rome 
till after Ins death. 

Laertes (AaepT^y), king of Ithaca, was son of 
Acnsius and Chalcomedusa, and husband of Anti- 
clea, by whom he became the father of Ulysses and 
Ctimcne. Some writers call Ulysses the son of 
Sisyphus. [Anticlea.] Laertes took part m the 
Calydoman hunt, and m the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He was still alive when Ulysses re- 
turned to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

Laertius, Diogenes [Diogenes.] 

Laestrygfines (Aaurrpirydpcj), a savage race of 
cannibals, whom Ulysses encountered m his wan- 
derings. They were governed by Antiphates 
and Lamus. They belong however to mythology 
rather than to history. The modem interpreters 
of Homer place them on the N. W. coast of Sicily. 
The Greeks themselves placed them on the E. coast 
of the island in the plains of Leontim, which are 
therefore called Laestrygonn Campi. The Romans 
however, and more especially the Roman poets, 
who regarded the prom. Circeium as the Homenc 
island of Circe, transplanted the Lacstrygones to 
the S. coast of Latmm m the neighbourhood of 
Formiae, which they supposed to have been built 
by Lamus, the king of this people. Hence Horace 
( Carm . in. 16. 34) speaks of Laestryganxa Bacchus 
m amphora , that is, Formian wine; and Ovid {Met. 
xiv. 233) calls Formiae, Laestrygmis Land Urbs. 

Laevi or Levi, a Ligurian people in Ml 
Transpadana on the ri\er Tickras, who, in eon* 
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junction with the Marici, built the town of Ticinum 
(Pavia), 

Laevinus, Valerius. 1. P. , consul b. c. 280, had 
the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. The king 
wrote to Laevinus, offering to arbitrate between 
Home and Tarentum ; but Laevinus bluntly bade 
him mind his own business, and begone to Epirus. 
An Epirot spy having been taken m the Roman 
lines, Laevinus showed him the legions under 
arms, and bade him tell his master, if he was 
curious about the Roman men and tactics, to come 
and s6c them himself. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, Laevinus was defeated by Pyrrhus on the 
banks of the Siris. — 2. M., praetor 215, crossed 
over to Greece and carried on war against Philip. 
He continued m the command m Greece till 211, 
when he was elected consul m his absence. In 
his consulship (210) he carried on the war in 
Sicily, and took Agngentum. He continued as 
proconsul in Sicily for several years, and m 208 
made a descent upon the coast of Africa. He died 
200, and his sons Publius and Marcus honoured 
his memory with funeral games and gladiatorial 
combats, exhibited during 4 successive days m the 
forum.— -8. C., son of No. 2, was by the mother’s 
side brother of M. Fuhius Nobihor, consul 180 
Laevinus was himself consul m 176, and carried 
on war against the Liguiians. 

Lagos, a city in gicat Phrygia. 

Lagus (Ad-yos), a Macedonian of obscure birth, 
was the lather, or reputed father, of Ptolemy, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy. He married 
Arsinoc, a concubine of Philip of Macedon, who 
was said to have been pregnant at the time ot their 
marriage, on which account the Macedonians ge- 
nerally looked upon Ptolemy as the son of Philip 

Ldls (A ai's), the name of 2 celebrated Grecian 
Hetaerae, or courtezans —1 The elder, a native 
probably of Corinth, lived in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, and was celebintcd as the 
most beautiful woman of her age She was no- 
torious also for her avarice and caprice. — 2 The 
younger, was the daughter of Tnnandra, and was 
probably bom at Hyccara m Sicilv According 
to some accounts she was brought to Coimth when 
7 years old, having been taken pnsoner in the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, ami bought by a 
Corinthian. This stoiy, however, involves nume- 
rous difficulties, and seems to lia\c anspn fiom a 
confusion between this Lais and the elder one of 
the same name. She was a contemporary and 
rival of Phryne. She became enamoured of a 
Thessalian named Hippolochus, or Hippostratus, 
and accompanied him to Thessaly. Here, it is 
said, some Thessalian women, jealous of her 
beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphrodite, 
and there stoned her to death. 

Lalus (Adios), son of Labdacus, lost his father 
at an early age, and was brought up by Lycus 
[Labdacus.] When Lycus was slain by *Am- 
phion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with Pelops 
in Peloponnesus. After the death of Amphion and 
Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, and ascended 
the throne of his father. He married Jocasta, and 
became by her the father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. For details see Oedipus. 

L&l&ge, a common name of courtezans, from the ! 
Greek AaAayfy prattling, used as a term of en- 
dearment, “ little prattler.” 

Lalet&ni. [Laeetani.] 

Lam&chus (Adpaxos), an Athenian, son of 
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Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiadies and 
Nicias, in the great Sicilian expedition, b, c. 415. 
He fell under the walls of Syracuse, in a sally of 
the besieged. He appears amongst the dramatis 
personae of Aristophanes, as the brave and some- 
what blustering soldier, delighting in the war, and 
thankful, moreover, for its pay. Plutarch describes 
him as brave, but so poor, that on every fresh 
appointment he used to beg for money from the 
government to buy clothing and shoes. 

Lametus ( Lamato ), a river in Bruttium, near 
Croton, which falls into the Lameticus Sinus. 
Upon it was the town Lametini (St Eufemia). 

Lamia (Aa/xia) 1. A female phantom. [Em- 
pusa.] — 2. A celebrated Athenian courtezan, 
was a favourite mistress for many years of De- 
metrius Poliorcetcs. 

Lamia, Aeliua. This family claimed a high 
antiquity, and pretended to be descended from the 
mythical hero, Lam us. — 1. L., a Roman eques, 
supported Cicero m the suppression of the Cati- 
lmarian conspiracy, b. c. 63, and was accordingly 
banished by the influence of the consuls Gabmius 
and Piso m 58. He was subsequently recalled 
from exile, and during the civil wars espoused 
Caesar’s paity — 2. L., son of the preceding, and 
the friend of Horace, was consul a. d. 3. He was 
made praefcctus uibi in 32, but he died in the 
following year. — 3. L., w r as mairicd to Domitia 
Longma, the daughter of Coibulo , but during the 
lifetime of Vespasian he was deprived of her by 
Donntian, who first lived with her as his mistress, 
and subsequently married her Lamia was put 
to death by Domitian after bis accession to the 
throne. 

Lamia (Aa/xia • A ajLueyy, A a/xiurr/s : Zextun or 
Zatuni ), n town m Phthiotis m Thessaly, situated 
on the small liver Achelous, and 50 stadia inland 
fiom the Maliac gulf, on which it possessed a 
harboui, called Phalara. It has given its name 
to the war, which was earned on by the confe- 
d oi ate Greeks against Antipater after the death 
of Alcxandei, n c. 323 The confederates under 
the command of Leosthenes, the Athenian, de- 
feated Antipater, w ho took refuge in Lamm, where 
he was besieged for some months. Leosthenes 
was killed diu mg the siege , and the confederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year (322), 
in consequence of the approach of Leonnatus The 
confederates under the command of Antiphilus de- 
feated Leonnatus who was slam in the action. Soon 
afterwards Antipater was joined by Craterus; and 
thus strengthened he gamed a decisive victory over 
the confederates at the battle of Cranon, which put 
an end to the Lannan war. 

Lammium (LamimUnus), a town of the Car- 
petam in Ilispania Tarraconensis, 95 miles S.E. of 
Toletum. 

Lampa or Lappa (Adfxirrj^ Acbnrr? • Ao/uirc uor, 
Aafurevs), a town m the N. of Crete, a little inland, 
S. of Hydramum, said to have been built by Aga- 
memnon, but to have been called after Lampus. 

Lampea (r) Aa/nreta) or Lampeus Moos, a 
part of the mountain range of Erymanthus, on the 
frontiers of Achaia and Elis. 

Lampltla (AajwrerfTj), daughter of Helios by 
the nymph Neaera, She and her sister Phae- 
tusa tended the flocks of their father m Sicily. 
In some legends she appears as one of the sisters 
of Phaethon. 

Lamport (A d/xirwy), an Athenian, a celebrated 
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soothsayer and interpreter of oracles. In con- 
junction with Xenocritus, he led the colony which 
founded Thurii in Italy, B. c. 443. 

Lamponla, or -lum (Aapirtioveia, -6utov) i an 
important city of Mysia, in the interior of the 
Troad, near the borders of Aeolia. 

Lamjtra, Lamprae, or Lamptrae (Aauirpd, 
Aapirpal, AafXTrpal : Aapirpei/s : Lamortca ), a 
demus on the W. coast of Attica, near the promon- 
tory A stypalaea, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis 
It was divided into an upper and a lower city. 

Lampridlus, Aelius, one of the Scnptores HU- 
toriae Augustae , lived in the reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, and wrote the lives of the em- 
perors : — 1 . Conimodus ; 2. Antoninus Diadu- 
menus ; 3 Elagabalus, and 4. Alexander Severus 
It is not improbable that Lampiidnts is the same 
as Spnitianus, and that the name ot the author in 
full was Aelius Lampridius Spartianus. For the 
editions of Lampudius, see Catitolinus 

Lampsacns (Ad/iil/a/coy . Aap.^aK7]v6s • Lap- 
saki , Ru ), an important city of Mysia, m Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed a 
good haibour. It was celebrated for its •wine ; 
and hence it was one of the cities assigned by 
Xerxes to Themistocles for lus maintenance It 
was the chief seat of the \\ orship of Pnapus , and 
the birthplace of the historian Chaion, the phi- 
losophers Adimantus and Mctrodorus, and the 
rhetorician Anaximenes. Lampsaeus was a colony 
of the Phocaeans the name of the smiouiidiiig 
district, Berbrycia, connects its old inhabitants 
with the Thracian Bebryces. 

Lamus (Actios), son of Poseidon, and king of 
the Lacstrj gones, was said to have founded For- 
miae, in Italy. [Formiae ] 

Lamus (Aa/xos : Lamas), a river of Cilicia, the 
boundary between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia Cam- 
pestns ; with a town of the same name. 

Lancia (Lancienscs). 1. (Sollanco or Sollancia , 
near Leon), a town of the Astures m Ilispania 
Tarraconensis, 9 miles E. of Legio, was destroyed 
by the Romans — 2. Surnamed Oppidana, a town 
oi the Yet tones m Lusitania, not far from the 
sources of the river Munda. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lom- 
bards, a German tribe of the Suevic race They 
dwelt originally on the left bank of the Elbe, near 
the river Saale ; but they afterwards crossed the 
Elbe, and dwelt on the E. bank of the river, wlieie 
they were for a time subject to Maroboduus in the 
reign of Tiberius After tins they disappear from 
history for 4 centuries. Like most ot the other 
German tubes, they migrated southwards ; and m 
the 2nd half of the 5th century wc find them again 
on the N. bank of the Danube, m Upper Hungary. 
Here they defeated and almost annihilated the 
Heruli. In the middle of the 6th century they 
crossed the Danube, at the invitation of Justinian, 
and settled in Pannonia. Here they were engaged 
for 30 years in a desperate conflict with the Ge- 
pidae, which only ended with the extermination of 
the latter people. In A. D. 568, Alboin, the king 
of the Lombards, under whose command they had 
defeated the Gepidae, led his nation across the 
Julian Alps, and conquered the plains of N. Italy, 
which have ever since received the name of Lom- 
bardy. Here he founded the celebrated kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 2 
centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne. — 
Paulas Diaconus, who was a Lombard by birth, 
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derives their name of Langobardi from their long 
beards ; but modern critics reject this etymology, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as 
horde signifies in low German a fertile plain on 
the bank of a river, and there is still a district m 
Magdeburg called the lange horde. Paulus Dia- 
conus also states that the Lombards came originally 
from Scandinavia, where they were called Vmih, 
and that they did not receive the name of Lango - 
bai di or Long-Beards , till they settled m Germany ; 
but this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

Lanlce (Acu 'for]), nuisc of Alexander the Great, 
and sister of Gitus. 

Lanuvlum (Lanuvinns : Lavigna ), an ancient 
city in Latium, situated on a lull of the Alban 
Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and subse- 
quently a Roman mumcipium. It possessed an 
ancient and celebrated temple of Juno Sospita. 
Under the empire it obtained some importance as 
the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. Part of the 
walls of Ltinuvium and the substructions of the 
temple of Juno are still remaining. 

LaocSon (AaoxcW), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post-IIomeric legends, 
was a son ot Antenor or Acoetes, and a priest 
of the Tliyinbr.iean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
lus countijmen fiom drawing into the city 
the wooden horse, which the Greeks had left 
behind them when they pretended to sail away 
iiom Troy ; and, to show the danger from the 
horse, lie hurled a spear into its side. The Tro- 
jans, however, would not listen to lus advice ; and 
as he was pieparing to sacniice a bull to Poseidon, 
suddenly 2 fearful Berpcnts were seen swimming 
towaids the Trojan coast from Tenedos. They 
rushed towards Laocoon, who, while all the people 
took to flight, remained with his 2 sons standing 
by the altar of the god. The serpents first coiled 
around the 2 boys, and then around the father, and 
thus all 3 penshed. The seipents then hastened 
to the acropolis of Troy, and disappeared behind 
the shield ot Tritoms. The reason why Laocoon 
suffered this fearful death is differently stated. 
According to some, it was because he had run lus 
lance into the side of the horse ; according to 
others, because, contrary to the will of Apollo, ho 
had married and begotten children ; or, according 
to others again, because Poseidon, being hostile to 
the Trojans, wanted to show to the Trojans in the 
person of Laocoon what fate all of them deserved. 
— The story of Laocoon ’s death was a fine subject 
for epic and lyric as well as tragic poetry, and was 
therefore frequently related by ancient poets, such 
as by Bacchylides, Sophocles, Euphonon, Virgil, 
and others. His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works of art ; and a magnificent 
group, representing the father and his 2 sons en- 
twined by the 2 serpents, is still extant, and 
preserved in the Vatican. [Agesandbr.] 

Laodamas (AaoSdjuas). L Son of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete.— >2. Son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thebes, m whose reign the 
Epigom marched against Thebes. In the battle 
against the Epigom, he slew their leader Aegia- 
leus, but was himself slam by Alcmaeon. Others 
related, that after the battle was lost, LftofUma* 
fled to the Encheleans in lllyricum. 

Laodamla (AaoSdptia), L Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. When her husband 
was slain before Troy, she begged the gods to be 
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allowed to converse with Him for only 3 hours. 
The request was granted. Hermes led Protesi- 
laus back to the upper world, and when Protesilaus 
died a second time, Laodamia died with him. A 
later tradition states, that after the second death of 
Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image of her hus- 
band, to which she payed divine honours ; but as 
her father Acastus interfered, and commanded her 
to bum the image, she herself leaped into the fire. 
m 2. Daughter of Bellerophontes, became by Zeus 
the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed by Artemis 
while she was engaged m weavmg. — 8. Nurse of 
Orestes, usually called Arsznoe. 

La5dlce (Aaotiitcri). 1. Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. Some relate that 
she fell in love with Acamas, the son of Theseus, 
when he came with Diomedes as ambassador to 
Troy, and that she became by Acamas the mother 
of Munitus. On the death of this son, she leaped 
down a precipice, or was swallowed up by the 
earth. — 2. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra (Horn. II. ix. 146), called Electra by the 
tragic poets. [Electra.] —3. Mother of Sc- 
leucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian mo- 
narchy.— 4. Wife of Antiochus II. Theos, king 
of Syria, and mother of Seleucus Callimcus. For 
details, see p. 55, a. — 5. Wife of Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, and mother of Seleucus Ceraunus and 
Antiochus the Great. — 6. Wife of Antiochus the 
Great, was a daughter of Mithridates IV. king of 
Pontus, and granddaughter of No. 4—7. Wife 
of Achaeus, the cousin and adversary of Antiochus 
the Great, was a sister of No. 6—8. Daughter of 
Antiochus the Great by his wife Laodice [No. 6]. 
She was married to her eldest brother Antiochus, 
who died in his father's lifetime, 195.— 9. Daughter 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, 
king of Macedonia.— 10. Daughter of Antiochus 
IV. Epiphanes, was married to the impostor A lex- 
ander Bales.— lL Wife and also sister of Mith- 
ridates Eupator (commonly called the Great), king 
of Pontus. During the absence of her husband, 
and deceived by a report of his death, she gave fiec 
scope to her amours ; and, alarmed for the conse- 
quences, on lus return attempted his life by poison. 
Her designs were, however, betrayed to Mithri- 
dates, who immediately put her to death. — 12. 
Another sister of Mithridates Eupator, married to 
Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia. After the 
death of her husband Bhe married Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia. 

LahdifoSa (A aotiUeia: AaoSweeoy, Laodicensis, 
LaodicSnus), the name of 6 Greek cities in Asia, 
4 of which (besides another now unknown) were 
founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, and named m 
honour of his mother Laodice, the other 2 by 
Antiochus II. and Antiochus I. or III. (See Nos. 
1.&5).— 1. L. ad Lycum (A. -n-phs t<£ Atf/c<p, 
Eski-Hwar , Ru.), a city of Asia Minor, stood on 
a ridge of hills near the S. bank of the river 
Lycus ( Choruk-Su ), a tributary of the Maeander, 
a little to the W. of Colossae, and to the S. of 
Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, Caria, and 
Phrygia, to each of which it is assigned by dif- 
ferent writers ; but, after the definitive division of 
the provinces, it is reckoned as belonging to Great 
Phrygia, and under the later Roman emperors it 
was the capital of Phrygia Pacatiana. It was 
founded by Antiochus II. Theos, on the site 
of a previously existing town, and named in 
honour of his wife Laodice. It passed from the 
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kings of Syria to those of Pergamus, and from 
them to the Romans, to whom Attalus III. 
bequeathed his kingdom. Under the Romans it 
belonged to the province of Asia. At first it was 
comparatively an insignificant place, and it suffered 
much from the frequent earthquakes to which its 
site seems to be more exposed than th£t of any 
other city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mifch- 
ridatic War. Under the later Roman republic 
and the early emperors, it rose to importance ; 
and, though more than once almost destroyed by 
earthquakes, it was restored by the aid of the 
emperors and the munificence of its own citizens, 
and became, next to Apamea, the greatest city m 
Phrygia, and one of the most flourishing in Asia 
Minor. In an inscription it is called “ the most 
splendid city of Asia,” a statement confirmed by 
the magnificent ruins of the city, which comprise 
an aqueduct, a gymnasium, several theatres, a 
stadium almost perfect, besides remains of roads, 
porticoes, pillars, gates, foundations of houses, and 
sarcophagi. This great prosperity was owmg 
partly to its situation, on the high road for the 
traffic between the E. and W. of Asia, and partly 
to the fertility and beauty of the country round it. 
Already in the apostolic age it was the scat of a 
flourishing Christian Church, which, however, be- 
came very soon infected with the pride and luxury 
produced by the prosperity of the city, as we learn 
from St. John's severe Epistle to it. {Revel, lii. 
14 — 22). St. Paul also addresses it m common 
with the nighbouring church of Colossae ( Coloss, li, 
1 ; iv . 13 16).— 2. L.Combusta (A. t ) KarcuctKw v- 
Hevrj or K€Kav[x4vr}, i. e. the burnt ; the reason of 
the epithet is doubtful : Ladik, Ru.), a city of 
Lycaoma, N. of Iconmm, on the high road from 
the W. coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates.— 
3. L. ad Mare (A iid rrj BaKarry : Ladikiyeh ), 
a city on the coast of Syna, about 50 miles S. of 
Antioch, was built by Seleucus I. on the site of 
an earlier city, called Ramitha or A evict) 'Ami). 
It had the best harbour in Syria, and the sur- 
rounding country was celebrated for its wine and 
fruits, which formed a large part of the traffic of 
the city. In the civil contests during the later 
period of the Syrian kingdom, Laodicea obtained 
virtual independence, m which it was confirmed 
probably by Pompey, and certainly by Julius 
Caesar, who greatly favoured the city. In the 
civil wars, qfter Caesar's death, the Laodiceans 
were severely punished by Cassius for their adher- 
ence to Dolabella, and the city again suffered in 
the Parthian invasion of Syria, but was recom- 
pensed by Antony with exemption from taxation. 
Herod the Great built the Laodiceans an aqueduct, 
the ruins of which still exist. It is mentioned 
occasionally as an important city under the later 
Roman empire ; and, after the conquest of Syria 
by the Arabs, it was one of those places on the 
coast which still remained in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, and with a Christian population. 
It was taken and destroyed by the Arabs m 1188. 
It is now a poor Turkish village, with very con- 
siderable rums of the ancient city, the chief of 
which are a triumphal arch, the remains of the 
mole of the harbour, of a portico near it, of cata- 
combs on the sen-coast, of the aqueducts and cis- 
terns, and of pillars where the Necropolis is sup- 
posed to have stood.— 4. L. ad TJb &nn-m (A. At* 
govoo, *p6s At$av$) 9 a city of Coele-Syria, at the 
N. entrance to the narrow valley {abxtiv), between 
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Li banns and Antilibanus, appears to have been, 
through its favourable situation, a place of com- 
mercial importance. During the possession of 
Coele- Syria by the Greek kings of Egypt, it was 
the S.W. border fortress of Syria. It was the 
chief city of a district called Laodicene. —5. A 
city in the S. E, of Media, near the boundary of 
Persis, founded either by Antiochus L, Soter, or 
Antiochus II. the Great: site unknown. — 6. In 
Mesopotamia : site unknown. 

Laoddcus (AooB6kos). 1. Son of Bias and Pero 
and brother of Talaus, took part in the expedi 
tions of the Argonauts, and of the Seven against 
Thebes.— 2. Son of Antenor. 

LaftmSdon (Aao/ueSuv). 1. King of Troy, son of 
Ilus and Eurydice, and father of Priam, Hesione, 
and other children. His wife is called Strymo, 
Rhoeo, Placia, Thoosa, Zeuxippe, or Leucippe. 
Poseidon and Apollo, who had displeased Zeus, 
were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon built the walls of Troy, while 
Apollo tended the king’s flocks on Mount Ida. 
When the two gods had done their work, Laome- 
don refused them the reward he had promised them, 
and expelled them from his dominions. Thereupon 
Poseidon in wrath let loose the sea over the lands, 
and also sent amarine monster to ravage the country 
By the command of an oracle, the Trojans were 
obliged, from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden 
to the monster ; and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon 
himself, should be the victim. But it happened 
that Hercules was just returning from his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, and he promised to save 
the maiden, if Laomedon would give him the horses 
which Tros had once received from Zeus as a com- 
pensation for Ganymedes. Laomedon promised 
them to Hercules, but again broke his word, when 
Hercules had killed the monster and saved Hesione 
Hereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 6 
ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all his 
sons, except Podarces (Priam), and gave Hesione 
to Telamon. Hesione ransomed her brother Priam 
with her veil. — Priam, as the son of Laomedon, is 
called Laomedontiades ; and the Trojans, as the 
subjects of Laomedon, are called Laomedontih- 
dae. — 2. Of Mytilene, was one of Alexander’s 
generals, and after the king’s death (b.c. 323), 
obtained the government of Syria. He was after- 
wards defeated by Nicanor, the general of Ptolemy, 
and depnved of Syria. 

Lapdthus or Lapathus (Adirijdos, A dvaOos . 
AarrfiOtos, Aairr)0c6s : Lapitho or Lapta ), an im- 
portant town on the N. coast of Cyprus, on a river 
of the same name, E. of the prom. Crommyon. 

Laphrla (Acuppla), a surname of Artemis among 
the Calydomans, from whom the worship of the 
goddesB was introduced into Naupactus and Patrac, 
m Achaia. The name was traced back to a hero, 
Laphrius, son of Castalius, who was said to have 
instituted her worship at Calydon. 

Laphystius ( Aa<pwnos ), a mountain m Boeotia, 
between Coronea, Lebadea, and Orchomenus, on 
which was a temple of Zeus, who hence bore the 
surname Laphystius. 

L&pidtt Campi. [Campi Lapidei.] 

L&plthes (Aairtdtjs), son of Apollo and Stilbe, 
brother of Centaurus, and husband of Orsinome, 
the daughter of Eurynomus, by whom he became 
the &ther of Phorbas, Tnopas, and Periphas. He 
tmi regarded as the ancestor of the Lapithae m 
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the mountains of Thessaly. The Lapithae were 
governed by Pirithous, who being & son of Ixion, 
was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, 
therefore, demanded their share in their father’s 
kingdom, and, as their claims were not satisfied, a 
war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But 
when Pirithous married Hippodamia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon a 
bloody conflict ensued, in which the Centaurs were 
defeated by the Lapithae. — The Lapithae are said 
to have been the inventors of bits and bridles for 
horses. It is probable that they were a Pelasgian 
people, who defeated the less civilised Centaurfc, 
and compelled them to abandon Mt. Pelion. 

Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan praenomen, borne 
for instance by Porsena and Tolummus. From the 
Etruscans it passed over to the Romans, whence 
we read of Lar Hermmius, who was consul b. c. 
448 This word signified lord, king, or hero in 
the Etruscan. 

Lara. [Larunda.] 

Laranda (rdAdpavBa: Larcnda or Caraman ), 
a considerable town m the S of Lycaonia, at the 
N. foot of M. Taurus, in a fertile district: taken 
by storm by Perdiccas, but afterwards restored. 
It was used by the I saurian robbers as one of their 
strongholds 

Larentla. [Acca Larentia.] 

Lares, inferior gods at Rome. Theii worship 
was closely connected with that of the Manes, and 
was analogous to the hero worship of the Greeks. 
The Lares may be divided into 2 classes, the Lares 
domestici and Lares pvblici . The former were the 
Manes of a house raised to the dignity of heroes. 
The Manes were more closely connected with the 
place of burial, while the Laies were more particu- 
larly the divinities presiding over the hearth and 
the whole house. It was only the spirits of good 
men that were honoured as Lares. All the domestic 
Lares were headed by the Lar famiharis, who was 
regarded as the founder of the family. He was 
inseparable from the family ; and when the latter 
changed their abode, he went with them Among 
the Lares pubhci we have mention made of Lares 
praestites and Lares compitales , who are m reality 
the same, and differ only m regard to the place or 
occasion of their worship. Servius Tullius is said 
to have instituted their worship, and when Augustus 
improved the regulations of the city, he also re- 
newed the worship of the public Lares. Their 
name, Lares praestites , characterises them as the 
protecting spirits of the city, m which they had a 
temple in the uppermost part of the Via Sacra, that 
is, near a compitum, whence they might be called 
Compitales. This temple ( Sacellnm Larum or aedes 
Larum ) contained 2 images, which were probably 
those of Romulus and Remus. Now, while these 
Lares were the general protectors of the whole city, 
the Lares compitales must be regarded as those 
who presided over the several divisions of the city, 
which were marked by the compita or the points 
where two or more streets crossed each other, and 
where small chapels ( aediculae ) were erected to 
them. In addition to the Lares praestites and 
compitales, there are other Lares which must be 
reckoned among the public ones, viz., the Laret 
rurales , who were worshipped in the country ; the 
Lares viales, who were worshipped on the high- 
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roads by travellers ; and the hares marini or per- 
marini , to whom P. Aemilius dedicated a sanctuary 
in remembrance of his naval victory over Antiochus. 
— The worship of the domestic Lares, together 
with that of the Penates and Manes, constituted 
what are called the sacra privata. The images of 
the Lares, in great houses, were usually in a sepa- 
rate compartment, called aediculae or lararta. They 
were generally represented m the cinctus Gabinu 9 . 
Their worship was very simple, especially in early 
times and m the country. The offerings were set 
before them in patellae, whence they themselves 
are called patellani. Pious people made offerings to 
them every day ; but they were moie especially 
worshipped on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
month. When the inhabitants of the house took 
their meals, some portion was offered to the Lares, 
and on joyful family occasions they were adorned 
with wreaths, and the lararia were thrown open. 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first duty was to offei a sacrifice to 
the Lares. Respecting the public worship of the 
Lares, and the festival of the Larentaha, see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Larentaha , Compitalia 

Lares (Adp^s: Alciibous), a city of N. Afncn, 
in the Carthaginian territory (Byzaccna), S W. of 
Zama; a place of some importance at the time of 
the war with Jugurtha. 

Largus, Scribonius. [Scribonius.] 

Larlnum (Larinas, atis * Ixirtno), a town of 
the Frentam (whence the inhabitants are some- 
times called Frentam Lannates), on the river Ti- 
femus, and near the borders of Apulia, subsequently 
a Roman mumcipium, possessed a considerable ter- 
ritory extending down to the Adriatic sea. The 
town of Clitoria on the coast was subject to La- 
rinum. 

Larissa (A apicraa), the name of several Pclas- 
gian places, whence Lanssa is called m mythology 
the daughter of Pelasgus. I. In Europe 1 ( La- 
rissa or Lai za), on impoitant town of Thessaly, in 
Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peneus, m an extensive 
plain. It was once the capital of the Pelasgi, and 
had a democratical constitution, but subsequently 
became subject to the Macedonians 1 1 retained its 
importance under the Romans, and after the time 
of Constantine the Great, became the capital of the 
province of Thessaly. — 2. Surnamed Cremaste 
(tJ KpejuaffT^), another important town of Thessaly, 
in Phthiotis, situated on a height, whence probably 
its name, and distant 20 stadia from the Mahac 
gulf. II. In Asia. 1. An ancient city on the 
coast of the Troad, near Hamaxitus ; ruined at 
the time of the Persian war. — 2. L Phriconis 
(A vj Gpncuvls, also at A 7 jpt<r<rat), a city on the 
coast of Mysia, near Cyme (lienee called rj irtpt 
r^v Ktpw), of Pelasgian origin, but colonised by 
the Aeolians, and made a member of the Aeolic 
confederacy. It was also called the Egyptian 
Larissa (v Aiyvirrla), because Cyrus the Gieat 
settled in it a body of’ his Egyptian mercenary 
soldiers.*— 3. L. Ephesia (A. 77 'E<£e<rla), a city 
of Lydia, in the plain of the Cayster, on the N. 
side of M. Messogis, N. E. of Ephesus ; with a 
temple of Apollo Larissaeus. — 4. In Assyria, an 
ancient city on the E. bank of the Tigris, some 
distance N. of the mouth of the river Zabatas or 
Lycus, described by Xenophon {Anal. iii. 4). It 
was deserted when Xenophon saw it j but its 
brick walls still stood, 25 feet thick, 100 feet high, 
and 2 panisangs (=60 stadia «s6 geog. miles), in 
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circuit, and there was a stone pyramid near it. 
Xenophon relates the tradition that, when the 
empire passed from the Medes to the Persians, the 
city resisted all the efforts of the Persian king 
(i. e. Cyrus) to take it, until the inhabitants, ter 
rifled at an obscuration of the sun, deserted the 
city. Mr. Layard identifies the site of Lanssa 
with that of the rums near Ntmroud , the very 
same site as that of Nineveh. The name Lanssa 
is no doubt a corruption of some Assyrian name 
(perhaps Al-Assur), which Xenophon naturally 
fell into through his familiarity with the word as 
the name of cities in Greece. — 5. In Syria, called 
by the Syrians Sizara (21'ifapa : Kulat Set jar), a 
city in the district of Apamene, on the W. bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Apamea 
and Epiphama. 

Larissus or Larisus (A apurtros, Aapiaos : Ris- 
so ), a small river forming the boundary between 
Achaia and Elis, rises m Mt. Scollis, and flows 
into the Ionian sea. 

Larins Lacus ( Lake of Como), a beautiful lake 
m Gallia Transpadana, running irora N. to S., 
through which the river Adda flows. After 
extending about 15 miles, it is divided into 2 
branches, of which the one to the S.W. is about 
18 miles in length, and the one to the S.E. about 
12 miles. At the extremity of the S.W. branch 
is the town of Comum ; and at the extremity of 
the S E. branch the river Adda issues out of the 
lake. The beauty of the scenery of this lake is 
praised by Plmy. He had several villas on the 
banks of the lake, of which he mentions 2 parti- 
cularly ; one called Comoedia, and the other Tra- 
gocdia. (Plm. Ep. ix. 7.) Some believe Comoedia 
to have been situated at the modern Bellagio, on 
the promontory which divides the 2 branches of 
the lake ; and Tragoedia at Lenno , on the "W. bank, 
where the scenery is more w lid. The intermitting 
fountain, of which Pliny gives an account in another 
letter {Ep iv. 30), is still called Phmana. 

Lars Tolummus. [Tolumnius.] 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic through 2 of its members, 
T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. Lartius, the 
companion of Iloratius on the wooden bridge. The 
name soon after disappears entirely from the annals. 
The Lartu were of Etruscan origin, as is clearly 
shown by their name, which comes from the 
Etruscan word Lar or Lars. [Lar.] 

Larunda, or Lara, daughter of Alraon, was a 
nymph who informed Juno of the connexion be- 
tween Jupiter and Jutuma ; hence her name is 
connected with AaXeiv. Jupiter deprived her of 
her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her 
into the lower world. On the way thither, Mercury 
fell m love with her, and she afterwards gave birth 
to 2 Lares. 

Larvae. [Lemures.] 

Laiymna {Aapvpva), the name of 2 towns on 
the rner Cephissus, on the borders of Boeotia and 
Locris, and distinguished as Upper and Lower 
Larymna. The latter was at the mouth, of the 
river and the former a little way inland. 

Las (Aas: Ep. Adas ; Passava ), an ancient town 
of Laconia, on the E. side of the Laconian gulf, 10 
stadia from the sea, and S. of Gytheum. It is 
said to have been once destroyed by the Dioscuri, 
who hence received the surname of Lapersae, or 
the Destroyers of Las. In the time of the Re- 
mans it had ceased to be a place of importance. 
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Lasaea (A atraia\ a town in the E. of Crete, 
not far from the Prom. Samonium, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 8). 

Laalon (A atriwv : Aaoi&vios : Lala), a fortified 
town in Elis, on the frontiers of Arcadia, and not 
far from the confluence of the Erymanthus and the 
Alpheus. The possession of this town was a con- 
stant source of dispute between the Eleans and 
Arcadians. 

LasthSnes (A acrBivrjs) 1. An Olynthian, who, 
together with Euthycrates, betrayed his country to 
Philip of Macedon, by whom he had been bribed, 
B. c. 347. — 2. A Cretan, one of the principal 
leaders of his countrymen m their war with the 
Romans. He was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Q. Metcllus, 67. 

Lasus (Adtros), one of the principal Greek lync 
poets, was a native of llermione, in Argolis. lie 
is celebrated as the founder of the Athenian school 
of dithyrambic poetry, and as the teacher of Pindar. 
He was cotemporary with Simonides, like whom 
he lived at Athens, under the patronage of Hip- 
parchus. It would appear that Lasus introduced 
a greater freedom, both of rhythm and of music, 
into the dithyrambic Ode ; that he gave it a more 
artificial and more mimetic character , and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a far wider range 
than had been customary. 

Lat&ra Stagnum (Etanq dr Maquelone ct de 
Pcrols\ a lake in the terntory ol Nemausus m 
Gallia Naibonensis, connected with the sea by a 
canal. On this lake was a fortress of the same 
name ( Chateau de la Latte ) 

Laterensis, Juventius, was one of the accusers 
of Plancius, whom Ciceio defended, n. c 54. 
[Plancius.] He was praetor in 51 He served 
as a legate m the army of M. Lcpidus, and when 
tho soldiers of Lcpidus passed oveL to Antony, 
Laterensis put an end to his life 

Lathon, Lethon, Lethes, Lethaeus (AaOcou 
Doric, A Vj0£ur, A yjOciios), a river of Cyrenaica in 
N. Africa, falling into a Lacus Hcsperidum, near 
the city of Hespens or Berenice, in the region 
which the early Greek navigators identified with 
the gardens of the Hespendes. 

Lati&lis or Latiaris, a surname of Jupiter as 
the protecting divinity of Latium. The Latin towns 
and Rome celebrated to him every year tho feme 
Latinae, on the Alban mount, which were con- 
ducted by one of the Roman consuls [Latinus ] 

Latinus. 1 King ol Latium, son of Faunus and 
the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, husband of 
Amata, and father ol Lavmia, whom he gav e in mar- 
riage to Aeneas. [Lavinia.] This is the common 
tradition ; but according to Hesiod he was a son of 
Ulysses and Circe, and brother of Agnus, king of 
the Tyrrhenians ; according to Hygmus he was a 
son of Telemachus and Circe; while others describe 
him as a son of Hercules, by an Hyperborean 
woman, who was afterwards married to Faunus, 
or as a son of Hercules by a daughter of Faunus 
According to one account Latinus after his death 
became Jupiter Latiaris, just as Romulus became 
QuirinuB. — 2. A celebrated player in the farces 
called mimes (Diet, of Ant. s, v. ) m the reign of 
Domitian, with whom he was a great favourite; 
and whom he served as a delator. He frequently 
acted as mimus with Thymele as mima. 

# Ii&tfam (if Aarlvr }), a country in Italy, inha- 
bited by the L&tlni. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Most of the ancients derived it from a 
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king Latinus, who was supposed to have been a 
cotemporary of Aeneas [Latinus] ; but there 
can be no doubt that the name of the people was 
transferred to this fictitious king. Other ancient 
critics connected the name with the veib latere , 
either because Saturn had been hidden in the 
country, or because Italy is hidden between the 
Alps and the Apennines ! But neither of these 
explanations deserves a serious refutation. A 
modern writer derives Latium from latus (like Cam- 
pania from campus ), and supposes it to mean the 
w flat land ; ” but the quantity of tho a m latus is 
opposed to this etymology. — The boundaries of 
Latium varied at different periods. 1. In the 
most ancient times it reached onlv from the river 
Tiber on the N., to the river Numicus and the 
town of Ardea on the S , and from the sea coast on 
the W. to the Alban Mt. on the E. 2. The terri- 
tory of Latium was subsequently extended S wards ; 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by the 
Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the N., to 
the Prom. Circeium and Anxur or Tarracina on the 
S Even in the treaty of peace made between 
Rome and Carthage in B. c. 509, we find Antiuni, 
Circen, and Tarracina, mentioned as belonging to 
Latium. The name of Latium antiquum or vetui 
was subsequently given to the count! y from the 
Tiber to the Prom. Circeium. 3. r Ihc Romans 
still further extended the territories of Latium, by 
the conquest of the Hernia, Aequi, Volsci, and 
Aurunci, as far as the Lins on the 8., and even 
beyond this river to the town Simiessa and to Mt. 
Massicus. This new accession of territory was 
called Latium novum or adjedum — Latium, there- 
fore, m its widest signification was bounded by 
Etruna on the N , from which it was separated by 
the Tiber ; by Campania on the S., from which it 
w r as separated by the Lms , by the Tyrrhene sea 
on the W. ; and by the Sabine and Samuite tribes 
on the E. The gieater part of this country is an 
extensive plain of volcanic origin, out of which use 
an isolated range of mountains known by the name 
of Mons Albanus, of which the Algidus and the 
Tustulun hills arc branches. Part of this plain, 
on the coast between Antnini and Tarracina, 
which was at one time well cultivated, became a 
marsh m consequence of the rivers Nymphaeus, 
Ufens, and Amascnus finding no outlet for their 
waters [Pomptinak PaludesJ , but the re- 
mainder of the country was celebrated for its fer- 
tility in antiquity. — The Lntmi weie some of 
the most ancient inhabitants of Italy. They appear 
to have been a Pelasgian tribe, and are frequently 
called Aborigines. At a period long anterior to 
the foundation of Rome, these Pelasgians or Ab- 
origines descended into the narrow plain between 
the Tiber and the Numicus, expelled or subdued 
the Sicuii, the original inhabitants of that district, 
and there became known under the name of La- 
tmi. These ancient Latins, who were called Prisci 
Laiini 1 to distinguish them from the later Latins, 
the subjects of Rome, formed a league or confedera- 
tion, consisting of 30 states. The town of Alba 
Longa subsequently became the head of the league. 
This town, which founded several colonies, and 
among others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin ; 
but the whole story of a Trojan settlement in Italy 
is probably an invention of later times. Although 
Rome was a colony from Alba, she became power- 
ful enough in the reign of her 3rd king, Tullus 
Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it to the ground. 
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In ibis war Alba teems to have received no assist- 
ance fr om the other Latin towns. Ancus Marcius 
and Tarqumius Priscus carried on war successfully 
with several other Latin towns. Under Servius 
Tullius Rome was admitted into the Latm League ; 
and his successor Tarquinius Superbus compelled 
the other Latm towns to acknowledge Rome as the 
head of the league, and to become dependent upon 
the latter city. But upon the expulsion of the 
kings the Latins asserted their independence, and 
commenced a struggle with Rome, which, though 
frequently suspended and apparently terminated 
by treaties, was as often renewed, and was not 
brought to a dual close till b. c. 340, when the 
Latins were defeated by the Romans at the battle 
of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latm league was now dis- 
solved, and the Latins became the subjects of 
Rome. — The following were the most important 
institutions of the Latins during the time of their 
independence : — The towns of Latium were inde- 
pendent of one another, but formed a league for 
purposes of mutual protection. This league con- 
sisted, as we have already seen, of 30 cities, a 
number which could not be exceeded. Each state 
sent deputies to the meetings of the league, which 
were held m a sacred grove at the foot of the Alban 
Mt, by the fountain of Ferentma. On the top of 
the mountain was a temple of Jupiter Latians, and 
a festival was celebrated there m honour of this 
god from the earliest times. This festival, which 
was called the Fenae Latvnae , is erroneously said 
to have been instituted by Tarqumius Superbus, 
in commemoration of the alliance between the 
Romans and Latins It is true, however, that the 
festival was raised into one of much greater im- 
portance when Rome became the head of the 
league ; for it was now a festival common both to 
Rome and Latium, and served to unite the 2 nations 
by a religious bond. Having thus become a Ro- 
man as well as a Latin festival, it continued to be 
celebrated by the Romans after the dissolution of 
the Latin league. (Diet of Ant. art Fenae ) — 
The chief magistrate m each Latin town appears to 
have borne the title ot dictator. He w.is elected 
annually, but might be re-elected at the close of 
his year of office. Even m the time of Cicero we 
find dictators m the Latin towns, as for instance in 
Lanuvium. (Cic. pro Mil. 10.) In every Latin 
town there was also a senate and a popular assem- 
bly, but the exact nature of their powers is un- 
known. — The old Latm towns were built for the 
most part on isolated hills, the sides of which were 
made by art veiy steep and almost inaccessible. 
They were surrounded by walls built of great po- 
lygonal stones, the remains of which still excite 
our astonishment. — On the conquest of the Latins 
in 340, several of the Latm towns, such as Lanu- 
vium, Aricia, Nomen turn, Pedum, and Tusculum, 
received the Roman franchise. All the other towns 
became Roman Socn, and are mentioned in history 
under the general name of Nomen Latinum or La- 
Uni . The Romans, however, granted to them 
from time to time certain rights and privileges, 
which the other Socn did not enj’oy ; and in par- 
ticular they founded many colonies, consisting of 
Latins, in various parts of Italy. These Latm co- 
lonies formed a part of the Nomen Latinum, although 
they were not situated in Latium. Thus the La- 
tiai came eventually to hold a certain status inter- 
mediate between that of Roman citizens and pere- 
pfaL (For details see Diet, of AnU art. Lattnu ) 
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Latmleus Sinus ( 6 Aarfwchs k6\itos), a gulf 
on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which 
the river Maeander fell, named from M. Latmus, 
which overhangs it. Its width from Miletus, 
which stood on its S. side, to Pyrrha, was about 
30 stadia. Through the changes effected on this 
coast by the Maeander, the gulf is now an inland 
lake, called Akees-Chai or Ufa-Bassi. 

Latmus (A drfios : Monte di Palatia), a moun- 
tain m Cana, extending m a S* E. direction from 
its commencement on the S. side of the Maeander, 
N. E. of Miletus and the Smus Latmicus. It was 
the mythological scene of the story of Luna and 
Endymion, who is hence called by the Roman 
poets “ Latmius heros ” and “ Latmius Venator : ” 
he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern in 
its side was shown as his grave. 

Latobrigi, a people in Gallia Belgica, who are 
mentioned, along with the Tulmgi and Rauraci, 
as neighbours of the Ilelvetii. They probably 
dwelt near the sources of the Rhine, in Switzerland. 

Latona. [Leto.] 

Lat5p61is (Aardw oAis: Esneh , Ru.), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Thebes and Apollonopolis ; the seat of the 
worship of the Nile-fish called latus, which uas 
the symbol of the goddess Neith, whom the Greeks 
identified with Athena. 

Latovici, a people m the S.W. of Pannonia on 
the river Savus, m the modern Illyria and Croatia. 

Latro, M. Porcius, a celebrated Roman rheto- 
rician m the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard by 
birth, and a friend and contemporary of the elder 
Seneca, by whom he is frequently mentioned. His 
school was one of the most frequented at Rome, 
and he numbered among his pupils the poet Ovid, 
lie died b. c. 4. Many modern writers suppose 
that he was the author of the Declamations ot 
Sallust against Cicero, and of Cicero against Sallust. 

Laureacum or Lauriaeum (Lorch near Ens), 
a strongly fortified town on the Danube in Nori- 
cum Ripense, the head-quarters of the 2nd legion, 
and the station of a Roman fleet. 

Laurentia, Acca. [Acca Laurentia.] 

Laurentlus Lydus. [Lydu&] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis: Casale of Cbpo~ 
cotta , not Patei no), one of the most ancient towns 
of Latium, was situated on a height between Ostia 
and Ardca,not far from the sea, and was surrounded 
by a grove of laurels, from which the place was 
supposed to have derived its name. According to 
Virgil, it was the residence of king Latmus and 
the capital of Latium ; and it is certain that it 
was a place of importance m the time of the Ro- 
man kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty con- 
cluded between Rome and Carthage in b. c. 509. 
The younger Pliny and the emperor Commodus had 
villas at Laurentum, which appears to have been 
a healthy place, notwithstanding the marshes in 
the neighbourhood. These marshes supplied the 
tables of the Romans with excellent boars. — In 
the time of the Antonines Laurentum was united 
with Lavinmm, from which it was only 6 miles 
distant, so that the 2 formed only one town, which 
was called Laurolavinium, and its inhabitants 
were named Laurentes Lavinates. 

Lauret&nus Portus, a harbour of Etruria, on 
the road from Populonia to Cosa. 

Lauriaeum. [Laureacum.} 

Laurium (Aa vpiov, Aavpeiov% a mountain in 
the S. of Attica, a little N. of the Prom, S MI » wm i 
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celebrated for its silver mines, which in early 
times were so productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually 10 drachmae. On the 
advice of Themistocles, the Athenians applied this 
money to equip 200 triremes, shortly before the 
invasion of Xerxes. In the time of Xenophon the 
produce of the mines was 100 talents. They gra- 
dually became less and less productive, and m the 
time of Strabo they yielded nothing 

Lauron (Laury, W. of Xucar in Valencia), a 
town in the E. of Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
sea and the river Sucro, celebrated on account of 
its siege by Sertorius, and as the place where Cn. 
Pompey, the Younger, was put to death after the 
battle of Munda. 

L&us (A aos : Atuvos), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laus, which 
formed the boundary between Lucania and Brut- 
tmm. It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
their own city had been taken by the inhabitants 
of Croton, b. c. 510, but it had disappeared m the 
time of Pliny. — The gulf into which the river 
Laus flowed, was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii ( Lodi Vecchio ), a town m Gallia 
Cisalpina, N.W. of Placentia, and S E. of Medio- 
lanum. It was founded by the Boil, and was 
afterwards made a municipium by Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompeius Magnus, whence it was 
called by his name. 

Lausus. 1. Son of Mezcntius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas.— 2 Son of Nmnitor 
and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

Lautulae, a village of the Volsci in Latium, in 
a narrow pass between Tarracma and Fundi 

Lavema, the Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to her on the via 
Salaria, and she had an altar near the porta Laver- 
nalis, which derived its name from her. 

Lavicum. [Labicum.] 

Lavinla, daughter of Latinus and Amatn, was 
betrothed to Turaus [Turnus], but was afterwards 
given in marriage to Aeneas, by whom she became 
the mother of Aeneas Silvius. 

Lavlnlum (Lavimensis • Pratica ), an ancient 
town of Latium, 3 miles from the sea and 6 miles 
E. of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, and near the 
river Numicus, which divided itB territory from 
that of Ardea. It is said to have been founded by 
Aeneas, and to have been called Lavinium, in 
honour of his wife Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
nus. It possessed a temple of Venus, common to 
all the Latins, of which the inhabitants of Ardea 
had the oversight. It was at Lavinium that the 
king Titus Tatius was said to have been murdered. 
Lavinium was at a later time united with Lauren- 
tum ; respecting which see Laurbntum. 

Lazae or Lazi (A a£eu, A afoi), a people of Col- 
chis, S. of the Phasis. 

Leaena (Atatva), an Athenian hetaera, beloved 
by Aristoglfcon or Harmodius. On the murder of 
Hipparchus she was put to the torture ; but she 
died under her sufferings without making any 
disclosure, and, if we may believe one account, she 
bit off her tongue, that no secret might be wrung 
from her. The Athenians honoured her memory 
greatly, and in particular by a bronze statue of a 
lioness (\4cuva) without a tongue, in the vestibule 
of the Acropolis. 

Leander (A elavtipos or AfaySpos), the famous 
y<mth of Abydos, who was in love with Hero, the 
of Aphrodite in Sestus, and swam every 


night across the Hellespont to visit her, and 
returned before daybreak. Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves. Next morning 
his corpse was washed on the coast of Sestus, 
whereupon Hero threw herself into the sea. This 
story is the subject of the poem of Musaeus, 
entitled De Amore Herois et Lecmdn [Mubabus], 
and is also mentioned by Ovid {Her, xvin. 19), 
and Virgil. {Georg, iii. 258.) 

Learohns (A eapxos), 1. [Athamas.] — 2. Of 
Rhcgium, one of those Daedalian artists who stand 
on the confines of the mythical and historical 
periods, and about whom we have extremely 
uncertain information. One account made him a 
pupil of Daedalus, another of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 

Lebadea (Ae§d8eia : Livadhia), a town in 
Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, between Chaeronfia 
and Mt. Helicon, at the foot of a rock from which 
the river Hercyna flows. In a cave of this rock, 
close to the town, was the celebrated oracle of 
Trophonius, to which the place owed its importance. 

L§b£dos (A e'geSos: A eSfSios), one of the 12 
cities of the Ionian confederacy, m Asia Minor, 
stood on the coast of Lydia, between Colophon and 
Teos, 90 stadia E. of the promontory of Myonne- 
sus. It was said to have been built at the time 
of the Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier 
Canon city , and it flourished, chiefly by commerce, 
until Lysnnachus transplanted most of its inha- 
bitants to Ephesus Near it were some mineral 
springs, which still exist near Ekklcsia , but no 
traces remain of the city itself. 

Leben or Lebena (Atgrjj/, A tG^va), a town on 
the S coast of Ciete, 90 stadia S.E. of Gortyna, of 
which it was regarded as the harbour. It possessed 
a celebrated temple of Aesculapius. 

Lebinthus (A 4€iv6os • Lebitha ), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, W. of Ca- 
lymna, E. of Amorgos and N. of Astypalaea. 

Lechaeum (t& Aex&ov : Ae^albs), one of the 
2 harbours of Corinth, with which it was connected 
by 2 long walls. It was 12 stadia from Corinth, 
was situated on the Corinthian gulf, and received 
all the ships which came from Italy and Sicily. It 
possessed a temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
surnamed Lechaeus. 

Lectnm (rb A*kt6v : C. Baba or S. Marta), the 
S. W. promontory of the Troad, is formed where 
the W. extremity of M. Ida juts out into the sea, 
opposite to the N. side of the island of Lesbos. 
It was the S. limit of the Troad ; and, under the 
Byzantine emperors, the N. limit of the province 
of Asia. An altar was shown here m Strabo’s 
time, which was said to have been erected by 
Agamemnon to the 12 chief gods of Greece. 

Leda (A^5a), daughter of Thestius, whence she 
is called Thestias, and wife of Tyndareus, king of 
Sparta. One night she was embraced both by her 
husband and by Zeus ; by the former she became 
the mother of Castor and Clytaemnestra, by the 
latter of Pollux and Helena. According to Homer 
{Od. xi. 298), both Castor and Pollux were sons 
of Tyndareus and Leda, while Helena is described 
as a daughter of Zeus. Other traditions reverse 
the story, making Castor and Pollux the sons of 
Zeus, and Helena the daughter of Tyndareus. 
According to the common legend Zeus visited 
Leda in the form of a swan; and she brought 
forth 2 eggs, from the one of which issued Helena, 
and from the other Castor and Pollux. The visit 
of Zeus to Leda m the form of a swan was fre- 
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quently represented by ancient artists. The Roman 
poets sometimes call Helena Ledaea, and Castor 
and Pollux Ledaei DU. 

L&cUm (A&wv), a town in Phocis, N. W. of 
Tlthorea ; the birth-place of Philomelus, the com- 
mander of the Phocians in the Sacred war ; it was 
destroyed in this war. 

Ledus or Ledum (Lcs or Lez, near Montpellier), 
a small river in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Legae (A rjyai or Afjyes), a people on the S. 
shore of the Caspian Sea, belonging to the same 
race as the Cadusn. A branch of them was found 
by the Romans m the N. mountains of Albania, at 
the time of Pompey’s expedition into those regions. 

Legio Septima Gemma (. Leon ), a town m His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in the countiy of the Astures, 
which was originally the head-quarters of the 
legion so-called. 

LSItus (A^itos), son of Alcctor or Alectryon, 
by Cleobule, and father of Pcneleus, was one of 
the Argonauts, and commanded the Boeotians m 
the war against Troy. 

Lelantus Campus (rb A-hXavrou rre8 i'ov), a 
plain m Euboea, between Erctna and Chalcis, for 
the possession of which these two cities often con- 
tended. It contained warm springs and mines of 
iron and copper, but was subject to frequent earth- 
quakes. 

Leleges (AcAeycs), an ancient race which inha- 
bited Greece befbre the Hellenes. They are fre- 
quently mentioned along with the Pelasgians as 
the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. Some 
writers erroneously identify them with the Pelas- 
gians, but their character and habits were essen- 
tially different : the Pelasgians were a peaceful and 
agricultural people, whereas the Leleges were a war- 
like and migratory race. They appear to have first 
taken possession of the coasts and the islands ot 
Greece, and afterwauls to have penetrated into the 
interior. Piracy was probably their chief occupation , 
and they are represented as the ancestors of the Tele- 
boans and the Taphians, who sailed as far as Phoe- 
nicia, and were notorious for their pnacics The 
coasts ot Acamama and Aetolia appear to have 
been inhabited by Leleges at the cat best times , 
and from thence they spread over other parts of 
Greece. Thus we find them in Phocis and Locns, 
in Boectia, m Megans, in Laconia, which is said 
to have been more anciently called Lelegia, in 
Elis, m Euboea, m several of the islands ot the 
Aegaean sea, and also on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
in Caria, Ionia, and the S. of Troas. — The origin 
of the Leleges is uncertain. Many of the ancients 
connected them with the Carians, and according 
to Herodotus (i. 171), the Leleges were the same 
as the Carians ; but whether there was any real 
connection between these peoples cannot be deter- 
mined. The name of the Leleges was derived, 
according to the custom of the ancients, from an 
ancestor Lelex, who is called king cither of Mega- 
ris or of Lacedaemon According to some tradi- 
tions this Lelex came from Egypt, and was the 
son of Poseidon and Libya ; but the Egyptian 
origin of the people was evidently an invention of 
later times. — The Leleges must be regarded as a 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, who be- 
came gradually incorporated with the Hellenes, 
and thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 
Lelex. [Leleges ] 

Xemannus or Lem&nua Lacus (Lake of Ge- 
jMtMt), a large lake formed by the river Rhodanus, 
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was the boundary between the old Roman pro- 
vince in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii. Its 
greatest length is 55 miles, and its greatest breadth 
6 miles. 

Lemnos (A rj/xvos : A fi/xvios, fern. A rifivi&s : Sta- 
hmene , i. e. els rb.v A rj/xvov), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, was situated nearly 
midway between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about 22 miles S. W. of Imbros. Its area is 
about 147 square miles. In the earliest times it 
appears to have contained only one town, which 
bore the same name as the island (Horn. 11. xiv. 
23(D ; but at a later period we read of 2 towns, 
Myrina (Palaeo Castro) on the W. of the island, and 
Ilephaestia or Hephaestias (nr. Rapamdi) on the 
N. W., with a harbour. Lemnos was sacred to He- 
phaestus (Vulcan), who is said to have fallen here, 
when Zeus hurled him down from Olympus. 
Ilcnce the workshop of the god is sometimes 
placed m this island. The legend appears to have 
ai lsen from the volcanic nature of Lemnos, which 
possessed in antiquity a volcano called Mosychlus 
(Mdcrvx^os). The island still bears traces of 
having been subject to the action of volcanic fire, 
though the volcano has long since disappeared. — 
The most ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, according 
to Homer, were the Thracian Sinhes ; a name, how- 
ever, which probably only signifies robbers (2tV- 
Tics from crivofxai). When the Argonauts landed 
at Lemnos, they are said to have found it inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their hus- 
bands, and bad chosen as their queen Ilypsipyle, 
the daughter of Thoas, the king of the island. 
fllYrsiriLE.] Some of the Aigonauts settled 
here, and became by the Lcmman women the 
fathers of the Mtnyac , the later inhabitants of the 
island. The Minyae are said to have been driven 
out of the island by the Pelasgians, who had been 
expelled ftom Attica. These Pelasgians are fur- 
ther said to have carried away from Attica some 
Athenian women ; but as the children of these 
women despised their half-brothers, born of Pelas- 
gian women, the Pelasgians murdered both them 
and their children. In consequence of this atro- 
city, and of the former murder of the Lemnian 
husbands by the wives, Lcmman Deeds became a 
proverb m Greece for all atrocious acts. Lemnos 
was afterwards conquered by one of the gene- 
rals of Darius ; but Miltiades delivered it from 
the Persians, and made it subject to Athens, 
m whose power it remained for a long time. Pliny 
speaks of a remarkable labyrinth m Lemnos, but 
no traces of it have been discovered by modem 
travellers. The principal production of the island 
was a red earth called terra Lemma or sigillata , 
which was employed by the ancient physicians as 
a remedy for wounds and the bites of serpents, and 
which is still much valued by the Turks and 
Greeks for its supposed medicinal virtues. 

Lemonla, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on the 
Via Latina before the Porta Capena. 

Lemovlces, a people m Gallia Aquitanica, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arvemi, whose chief town 
was Angustontum, subsequently called Lemovices, 
the modem Limoges. 

Lemovii, a people of Germany, mentioned along 
with the Rugu, who inhabited the shores of the 
Baltic in the modem Pommerania. 

Lemfeti, the spectres or spirits of the dead. 
[ Some writers describe Lemures as the common 
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name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide 
them into 2 classes ; the Lares, or the souls of 
good men, and the Larvae , or the souls of wicked 
men. But the common idea was that the Lemures 
and Larvae were the same. They were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment 
and fnghten the living. In order to propitiate 
them the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
Lemuraha or Lemuna. (Did. of Antiq. s.v.) 

Lenaeus (Ayvatos), a surname of Dionysus, de- 
rived from \yv6s , the wine-press or the vintage. 

Lentia (Linz), a town in Noricum, on the 
Danube. 

Lentienses, a tiibe of the Alemanni, who lived 
on the N. shore of the Lacus Bngantmus (Lake of 
Constance), m the modern iAnzgau. 

Lento, Caesennlus, a follower of M. Antony. 
He was one of Antony’s 7 agrarian commissioners 
(s eptemviratus) m n c 44, for apportioning the 
Campanian and Leonttne lands, whence Cicero 
terms him divisor Itahae . 

Lent ulus, Cornelius, one of the haughtiest 
patrician families at Rome ; so that Cicero coins 
the words Appidas and Lcntuhtas to expiess 
the qualities of the high aristocratic party (ad Fam . 
in. 7). The name was derived fi om lens , like 
Cicero from cicer. — 1. L , consul b. c. 327 , le- 
gate in the Caudme campaign, 321 ; and dictator 
320, when he avenged the disgiace of the Fuiculae 
Caudinae This was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 15), 
but his descendants at least claimed the honour 
for him, by assuming the agnomen of Caudinus. — 
2. L., surnamed Caudinus, pontifex maximus, and 
consul 237, when he tiiumphed over the Ligurians. 
He died 213 —3. P., surnamed Caudinus, served 
with P. Scipio m Spam, 210 ; praetor 204 ; one of 
the 10 ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon, 1 9G 
— 4. P., praetoi m Sicily 214, and continued in 
his province for the 2 following years. In 139 he 
was one of 10 ambassadois sent into Asia after the 
submission of Antiochus. — 5. Cn., quaestor 212 ; 
curule aedile 204 ; consul 201 ; and proconsul in 
Hither Spam 199. — 6. L., praetor in Saidmia 
211, succeeded Scipio as proconsul in Spam, where 
he remained for 11 years, and on his leturn was 
only allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. He was consul 199, and the next 
year proconsul in Gaul —7 L., curule aedile 163; 
consul 156; censor 147.-8. P., curule aedile 
with Scipio Nasica 169, consul sufFectus, with 
C. Doimtius 162, the election of the former 
consuls being declared informal. He became 
pnneeps senatus, and must have lived to a good 
old age, since he was wounded m the contest with 
C. Gracchus in 121.— 9. P , surnamed Sura, the 
man of chief note m Catiline’s crew. He was 
quaestor to Sulla in 31 : before him and L. Tn- 
arius, Verres had to give an account of the monies 
he had received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul. 
He was soon after himself called to account for 
the same matter, but was acquitted. It is said 
that he got his cognomen of Sura from his conduct 
on this occasion ; for when Sulla called him to 
account, he answered by scornfully putting out his 
leg, 4 ' like boys,” says Plutarch, “ when they 
Biake a blunder m playing at ball.” Other 
persons, however, had borne the name before, one 
perhaps of the Lentulus family. In 75 he was 
praetor ; and Hortensms, pleading before such a 
judge, had no difficulty in procuring the acquittal 
of Terentius Varro, when accused of extortion. 
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In 71 he was consul. But in the next year 
he was ejected from the senate, with 63 others, 
for infamous life and manners. It was this, 
probably, that led him to join Catiline and his 
crew. From his distinguished birth and high 
rank, he calculated on becoming chief of the con- 
spiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline books was 
applied by flattering haruspices to him. Three 
Comelii were to rule Rome, and he was the 3rd 
after Sulla and Cinna ; the 20th year after the 
burning of the capitol, &c., was to be fatal to the 
city. To gam power, and recover his place m the 
senate, he became praetor again m 63. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus was 
left as chief of the home conspiratois, and his ine- 
solution probably saved the city from being fired. 
For it was by his over-caution that the negotiation 
with the ambassadors of the Allobroges was entered 
into : these unstable allies revealed the secret to 
the consul Cicero, who directed them to feign 
compliance with the conspirators’ wishes, and thus 
to obtain written documents which might ho 
brought in evidence against them. The well- 
known sequel will be found under the life of 
Catiline. Lentulus was deposed from the praetor- 
ship, and was strangled in the Capitohno prison on 
the 5th of December. IIis step-son Antony pre- 
tended that Cicero lefused to deliver up his corpse 
for buiial —10 P., sm named Spinther. lie 

loccived this nickname horn Ins resemblance to 
the actor Spmther. Caesar commonly calls him 
by this name ; not so Cicero ; but there could be 
no harm in it, for he used it on his coins when 
pro-praetor m Spun, simply to distinguish himself 
irom the many of the same family , and his son 
bore it after him. He was curule aedile in 63, 
the j'ear of Cieeio’s consulship, and was entrusted 
with the care of the apprehended conspirator, 
1*. Suia [No. 9] IIis games were long remem- 
bered for their splendoui , hut his toga, edged 
with Tyrian purple, gave offence. He was praetor 
in 00 ; and by Cacsai’s interest he obtained 
Hither Spain for his next year’s province, whej;e 
he remained into part of 58 In 57 he was consul, 
winch dignity ho also obtained by Caesai’s support. 
In his consulship he moved for the immediate 
recall of Ciceio, biought over Ins colleague Me- 
tellus Nepos to the same views ; and Ins services 
were gratefully acknowledged by Cicero Now, 
theicfore, notwithstanding his obligations to Caesar, 
lie had openly taken part with the aristocracy. He 
received Cilicia as Ins province, but he attempted 
in vain to obtain a decree of the senate, charging 
him with the office of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, 
the exiled king of Egypt. He remained as pro- 
consul m Cilicia from 56 till July, 53, and obtained 
a tnumph, though not till 51. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, he joined the Pompeian 
party. He fell into Caesar’s hands at Corfimum, 
but was dismissed by the latter uninjured. He 
then joined Pompcy in Greece ; and after the 
battle of Pharsaha, he followed Pompey to Egypt, 
and got safe to Rhodes. — U. P , surnamed 
Spinther, son of No. 10, followed Pompey’s 
fortunes with his father. He was pardoned by 
Caesar, and returned to Italy. In 45 ho was 
divorced from his abandoned wife, Metella. (Comp. 
Hor , Serrn. ii. 3 239.) After the murder of 
Caesar (44) he joined the.conspirators. He served 
with Cassius against Rhodes; with Brutus in 
Lycia. — 12. Cn., surnamed Clodianus, a Clau- 
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dius adopted into the Lentulus family. He was 
consul in 72, with L. Gellius Pubhcola. In the 
war with Spartacus both he and his colleague were 
defeated — but after their consulship. With the 
same colleague he held the censorship in 70, and 
ejected 63 members from the senate for infamous 
life, among whom were Lentulus Sura [No. 9] 
and C. Antomus, afterwards Cicero’s colleague in 
the consulship. Yet the majority of those expelled 
were acquitted by the courts, and restored ; and 
Lentulus supported the Manilian law, appointing 
Pompey to the command against Mithridates. As 
an orator, he concealed his want of talent by great 
skill and art, and by a good voice. —13. L., sur- 
named Crus, appeared in 61 as the chief accuser 
of P. Clodius, for violating the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea. In 58 he was praetor, and m 49 consul 
with C. Marcellus. He was raised to the consul- 
ship m consequence of his being a known enemy 
of Caesar. He did all he could to excite his 
wavering party to take arms and meet Caesar : he 
called Cicero cowardly ; blamed him for seeking a 
triumph at such a time ; urged war at any price, 
in the hope, says Caesar {B. 0. 1 . 4), of retrieving 
his ruined fortunes, and becoming another Sulla. 
It was mainly at Lentulus’ instigation that the 
violent measures passed the senate early in the 
year, which gave the tribunes a pretence tor flying 
to Caesar at Ravenna. He himself fled from the 
city at the approach of Caesar, and after wauls 
crossed over to Greece. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he fled to Egypt, and arrived there the day 
after Pompey’s murder. On landing, he was 
apprehended by young Ptolemy’s ministers, and 
put to death m prison.— 14 . L., sumaincd Niger, 
flamen of Mars. In 57, he was one of the priests 
to whom was referred the question whether the 
site of Cicero's house was consecrated giound. In 
56 he was one of the judges in the case of 
P. Sextius, and he died m the same j ear, much 
praised by Cicero. — 15 . L., son of the last, mid 
also flamen of Mars. He defended M. Scaur us, in 
5^, when accused of extortion ; he accused Ga- 
bmius of high treason, about the same time, but 
was suspected of collusion. In the Philippics lie 
is mentioned as a friend of Antony's.— 16 . Cossus, 
surnamed Gaetulicus, consul b. c. 1, was sent into 
Africa in a. d. 6, where he defeated the Gactuli • 
hence his surname. On the accession of Tiberius, 
a. d. 14, he accompanied Drusus, who was sent 
to quell the mutiny of the legions m Pannoma 
He died 25, at a very great age, leaving behind 
him an honourable reputation. — 17. Cn., sur- 
named Gaetulicus, son of the last, consul a. d 26. 
He afterwards had the command of the legions of 
Upper Germany for 10 years, and was very popular 
among the troops. In 39 he was put to death by 
order of Caligula, who leared his influence with 
the soldiers. He was an historian and a poet ; 
but we have only 3 lines of his poems extant, 
unless he is the author of 9 epigrams m the Greek 
Anthology, inscribed with the name of Gaetulicus. 

Leo, or L$on (A 4u>y). 1. Also called Leonides 
(AeowaSijs), of Heraclea on the Pontus, disciple of 
Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with their 
leader, Chion, assassinated Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heraclea, b. c. 353.-2. Of Byzantium, a rhe- 
torician and historical writer of the age of Philip 
and Alexander the Great. — 3. Diaconus or the 
Deacon, a Byzantine historian of the 10th century. 
Hi# history, in 10 books, includes the period from 
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I the Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Phocas, in 
| the reign of the emperor Romanus II., a. d. 959, 
to the death of Joannes I. Zimisces, 975. The 
style of Leo is vicious : he employs unusual and 
inappropriate words (many of them borrowed from 
Homer, Agathias the historian, and the Septuagint), 
in the place of simple and common ones ; and he 
abounds in tautological phrases. His history, 
however, is a valuable contemporary record of a 
stirring time, honestly and fearlessly written. 
Edited for the first time by Hase, Paris, 1818 
— 4 . Grammaticus, one of the continuators of 
Byzantine history from the period when Theo- 
phanes leaves off. His work, entitled Chrcno- 
graphia , extends from the accession of Leo V. the 
Armenian, 813, to the death of Romanus Leca- 
penus, 944. Edited with Theophanes by Combdfis, 
Paris, 1 655. — 5 . Archbishop of Thessalonica, an 
eminent Byzantine philosopher and ecclesiastic of 
the .9th century. His works are lost, but he is 
frequently mentioned in terms of the highest 
praise by the Byzantine writers, especially for his 
knowledge of geometry and astronomy. — 6. Ma- 
gentenus, a commentator on Aristotle, flourished 
during the 1st half of the 14th century. He 
was a monk, and afterwards archbishop of My- 
tilene. Several of his commentaries on Aristotle 
are extant, and have been published — 7 . Leo 
was also the name of 6 Byzantine empeiors. Of 
these Leo VI , sumamed the philosopher, who 
reigned 88G — 911, is celebrated m the history of 
the later Greek literature. He wrote a treatise on 
Greek tactics, 17 oracles, 33 orations, and several 
other works, which are still extant. He is also ce- 
, lebrated m the bistory of legislation. As the Latin 
language had long ceased to be the official lan- 
guage of the Eastern empire, Basil, the father of 
Leo, had formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Justinian’s 
legislation. This plan was carried out by Leo 
The Greek version is known under the title of 
Ba(Ti\iKa\ Aiardfas, or shortly, Ba(U\iKal ; in 
Latin, Basilica , which means “ Imperial Consti- 
tutions,” or “ LawB.” It is divided into 60 books, 
subdivided into titles, and contains the Institutes, 
the Digest, the Codex, and the Novellae ; and 
likewise such constitutions as were issued by the 
successors of Justinian down to Leo VI. There 
aic, however, many laws of the Digest omitted in 
the Basilica, which contain, on the other hand, a 
considerable number of laws or extracts from 
ancient jurists which are not m the Digest. The 
publication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
original compilations of Justinian in the East. 
But the Roman law was thus more firmly esta- 
blished m Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
where it has maintained itself among the Greek 
population to the present day. The best edition 
of the Basilica is the one now publishing by 
Heimbach, Lips. 1 833, seq. 

Leobotes. [Labotas.] 

Leoch&res (Aewxdprjr), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which were 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He flourished b c. 352 — 
338. The masterpiece of Leochares seems to have 
been his statue of the rape of Ganymede. The 
original work was m bronze. Of the extant copies 
in marble, the best is one, half the size of life, in 
| the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
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LeocSr IvM (A wnSpiov), a shrine in Athens, in 
the Ceramicus, erected in honour of the daughters 
of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered here. 

Ledd&mai (A««$4ua*)* a distinguished Attic 
orator, was educated in the school of Isocrates, 
and is greatly praised by Aeschines. 

Leonlca, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Lednidas (Ac wvtias). 1. L King of Sparta, 
u. c. 491 — 480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotus. He 
succeeded his half-brother Cleoraenes I., b c 491, 
his elder brother Doneus also having previously 
died. When Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 
480, Leonidas was sent with a small army to 
make a stand against the enemy at the pass of 
Thermopylae. The number of his army is va- 
riously stated: according to Herodotus, it amounted 
to somewhat more than 5000 men, of whom 300 
were Spartans ; in all probability, the regular 
band of (so called) knights (tWcts). The Persians 
in vain attempted to force their way through the 
pass of Thermopylae. They were driven back by 
Leonidas and his gallant band with immense 
slaughter. At length the Malian Ephialtcs be- 
trayed the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon the rear 
of the Greeks. When it became known to Le- 
onidas that the Persians were crossing the moun- 
tain, he dismissed all the other Greeks, except the 
Thespian and Theban forces, declaring that he 
and the Spartans under his command must needs 
remain in the post they had been sent to guard 
Then, before the body of Persians, who were 
crossing the mountain under Hydarnes, could 
arrive to attack him m the rear, he advanced from 
the narrow pass and charged the myriads of the 
enemy with his handful of troops, hopeless now of 
preserving their lives, and anxious only to sell 
them dearly. In the desperate battle which en- 
sued, Leonidas himself fell soon. His body was 
rescued by the Greeks, after a violent struggle. 
On the hillock in the pass, where the remnant of 
the Greeks made their last stand, a lion of stone 
was set up in his honour.— 2. II. King of Sparta, 
was son of the traitor, Cleonymus. He acted as 
guardian to his infant relative, Areus II , on 
whose death he ascended the throne, about 25 G. 
Being opposed to the projected reforms of his con- 
temporary Agis IV., he was deposed, and the 
throne was transferred to his son-m-law, Cleom- 
brotus ; but he was soon afterwards recalled, and 
caused Agis to be put to death, 240. He died 
about 236, and was succeeded by his son, Cleo- 
menes III. — 3. A kinsman of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Gieat, was entrusted 
with the mam superintendence of Alexander’s 
education m his earlier years, before he became 
the pupil of Aristotle. Leonidas was a man of 
austere character, and trained the young prince in 
hardy and self-denying habits. There were 2 excel- 
lent cooks (said Alexander afterwards) with which 
Leonidas had furnished him, — a night’s march to 
season his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to 
season his dinner. — 4. Of Tarentum, the author 
of upwards of 100 epigrams in the Doric dialect 
His epigrams formed a part of the Garland of 
Meleager. They are chiefly inscriptions for de- 
dicatory offerings and works of art, and, though 
not of a very nigh order of poetry, are usually 
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I pleasing, ingenious, and in good taste. Leonidas 
probably lived in the time of Pyrrhus.— 5. Of 
Alexandria, also an epigrammatic poet, flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian. In the Greek Antho- 
logy, 43 epigrams are ascribed to him : they are of 
a very low order of ment. 

Leonn&tus (Atowdros), a Macedonian of Pella, 
one of Alexander’s most distinguished officers. 
His father’s name is variously given, as Anteas, 
Anthes, Onasus, and Eunus. He saved Alex- 
ander's life in India in the assault on the city of 
the Malli. After the death of Alexander (b.c. 
323), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser or 
Hellespontine Phrygia, and in the following year 
he crossed over into Europe, to assist Antipater 
against the Greeks ; but he waB defeated by the 
Athenians and their allies, and fell m battle. 

Leonti&des (Asop-ndSTjs). 1 . A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylae the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, b.c. 480. — 2. A 
Theban, assisted the Spartans m seizing the Cad- 
men, or citadel of Thebes, in 382. He was slain 
by Pelopidas m 379, when the Spartan exiles 
recovered possession of the Cadmea. 

Leontini ( oi A tovrivoi : Acovtivos * Lentim), a 
town m the E. of Sicily, about 5 miles from the 
sea, N. W. of Syracuse, was situated upon the 
small river Lissus. It was built upon 2 hills, 
which were separated from one another by a val- 
ley, m winch were the forum, the senate-house, 
and the other public buildings, while the temples 
and the private houses occupied the hills. The 
rich plains N. of the city, called Leontini Campi 
were some of the most fertile in Sicily, and pro- 
duced abundant crops of most excellent wheat. Leon- 
tini was founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, B. c. 
730, only 6 years after the foundation of Naxos it- 
self. It never attained much political importance in 
consequence of its proximity to Syracuse, to which 
it soon became subject, and whose fortunes it 
shared. At a later time it joined the Carthaginians, 
and was in consequence taken and plundered by 
the Romans. Under the Romans it sunk into in- 
significance. Gorgias was a native of Leontmi. - 

Leontlum (A edvnop), an Athenian hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
treatise against Theophrastus. She had a daughter, 
Dane, who was also an hetaera of some notoriety. 

Leontlum (Ae6vnov) 9 a town m Achaia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium. 

Leontopolis (AeourdiroAis, As6vtwv 1 . 

A city in the Delta of Egypt, S. of Thmnis, and 
N. W. of Athribis, was the capital of the Nomos 
Leontopolites, and probably of late foundation, as 
no writer before Strabo mentions it. Its site is 
uncertain. — 2. [Nicephorium.] 

Leoprepldes, i. e. Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes. 

Leos (Ae<$y), one of the heroes eponymi of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Orpheus. 
The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived its name 
from him. Once, when Athens was suffering from 
famine or plague, the Delphic oracle demanded 
that the daughters of Leos should be sacrificed, 
and the father complied with the command of the 
oracle. The maidens were afterwards honoured 
by the Athenians, who erected the Leocorium 
(from As &s and nSpai) to them. Their naqies 
were Praxithea, Theope, and Eubnle. 

LeosthSnes (A «»<r06^r), an Athenian com- 
mander of the combined Greek army in the Lamiaa 
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war. In the year after the death of Alexander 
(b.c. 325), he defeated Antipater near Thermo- 
pylae ; Antipater thereupon threw himself into 
the small town of Lamia. Leosthenes pressed the 
siege with the utmost vigour, but was killed by a 
blow from a stone. His loss was mourned by the 
Athenians as a public calamity. He was honoured 
with a public burial in the Ceramicus, and his 
funeral oration was pronounced by Hyperides. 

Leotychldes (Acwtux^s, A sutux ‘ 8779 , Herod.). 

1. King of Sparta, b. c. 491 — 469. He commanded 
the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated the Persians 
at the battle of Mycale. He was afterwards sent 
with an army into Thessaly to punish those who 
had sided with the Persians ; hut m consequence 
of his accepting the bribes of the Aleuadac, he was 
brought to trial on his return homp, and went into 
exile to Tegea, 469, where he died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Archidaraus II —2. Grand- 
son of Archidamus II., and son of Agis II. There 

was, however, some suspicion that ho was in 
reality the fiuit of an intrigue of Altibiades with 
Timaea, the queen of Agis ; m consequence of 
which he was excluded from the throne, mainly 
through the influence of Ljsandcr, and his uncle, 
Agesilaus II., was substituted 111 his room 

Lepldus Aemilius, a distinguished patrician fa- 
mily. 1. M , aedile b. c. 192 , praetor 191, with 
Sicily as his pi ovmce ; consul 187, when he de- 
feated the Ligurians ; pontifex maximus 180 ; 
censor 179 with M. Fulvius Nobilior ; and consul 
a second time 175. He was six times chosen by 
the censors princeps senatus, and he died 152, full 
of years and honours. Lcpidus the tnumvir is 
called by Cicero (Phil. xm. 7) the pronepos of this 
Lepidus ; hut he would seem more probably to 
have been his ahnepos , or great-great-grandson. — 

2. M., consul 187, earned on war in Spam against 
the Yaccaei, hut unsuccessfully. Since he had at- 
tacked the Vaccaei in opposition to the express 
orders of the senate, he was deprived of his com- 
mand, and condemned to pay a fine. He was .1 
man of education and refined taste. Cicero, who 
had read Ins speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age. He helped to form the sty le of 
Tib. Giacchus and C. Caibo, who were accustomed 
to listen to him with great caie. — 3. M., the 
father of the triumvir, wns piaetor m Sicily 111 81, 
where he earned a character by his oppressions 
only second to that of Verres. I 11 the civil wais 
between Manus and Sulla he belonged at first to 
the party of the latter, hut he afterwards came 
forward as a leader of the popular party. In Ins 
consulship, 78, ho attempted to rescind the laws of 
Sulla, who had lately died, but he was opposed by 
his colleague Catulus, who received the powerful 
support of Pompey. In the following year (77) 
Lepidus took up arms, and marched against Rome. 
He was defeated by Pompey and Catulus, under 
the walls of the city, in the Campus Martms, and 
was obliged to take to flight Finding it impossible 
to hold his ground in Italy, Lepidus sailed with 
the remainder of his forces to Sardinia ; but re- 
pulsed even in this island by the propraetor, he 
died shortly afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, 
which is said to have been increased by the dis- 
covery of his wife's infidelity.— 4. mam., sur- 
niuned Livianus, because he belonged originally to 
the Livia gens, consul 77, belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party, and was one of the influential persons 
who prevailed upon Sulla to spare the life of the 
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young Julius Caesar. — 5. M., consul 66 , with L. 
Volcatius Tull us, the same year in which Cicero was 
praetor. He belonged to the aristocratical party, 
but on the breaking out of the civil war m 49, he 
retired to his Formian villa to watch the progress 
of events. — 6 . L. Aemilius Paulas, son of No. 
3, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. His 
surname of Paulus was probably given him by his 
father, in honour of the celebrated Aemilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Macedonia. But since he belonged 
to the family of the Lepidi, and not to that of the 
Pauli, he is inserted in this place and not under 
Paulus. Aemilius Paulus did not follow the ex- 
ample of his father, but commenced his public 
career by supporting the aristocratical party. His 
first public act was the accusation of Catiline in 
63. He was quaestor m Macedonia 59; aedile 
55 ; praetor 53 ; and consul 50, along with M. 
Claudius Marcellas Paulus was raised to the 
consulship, on account of his being one of the most 
determined enemies of Caesar, but Caesar gained 
him over to Ins side by a bribe of 1500 talents, 
which he is said to have expended on the comple- 
tion of a magnificent basilica which he had com- 
menced m his aedileship After the murder of 
Caesar (44), Paulus joined the senatorial party. 
He was one of the senators who declared M. Lepi- 
dus a public enemy, on account of his having joined 
Antony ; and, accordingly, when the triumvirate 
was formed, his name was set down first m the 
proscuption list by his own brother. The soldiers, 
however, who were appointed to kill him, allowed 
him to escape. lie passed over to Brutus m Asia, 
and after the death of the latter repaired to Mile- 
tus. Heie he remained, and refused to go to 
Rome, although he was pardoned by the triumvirs. 
— 7 M Aemilius Lepidus, the Triumvir, brother 
of the last. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), Lepidus, who w as then praetor, joined Caesar’s 
party , and as the consuls had fled with Pompey 
fiom Italy, Lepidus, as praetor, was the highest 
magistrate remaining in Italy. During Caesar’s 
absence m Spain, Lepidus presided at the comitia 
in which the former was appointed dictator. In 
the following year (48) he received the province of 
Nearer Spam. On his return to Rome in 47, 
Caesar granted him a triumph, and made him his 
inagister cquitum ; and m the next year (46), his 
colleague 111 the consulship. In 44 he received 
fiom Caesar the government of Narboncse Gaul 
and Ncarei Spam, hut had not quitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome at the time of the dictator’s death. 
Having the command of an army near the city, he 
was able to render M. Antony efficient assistance ; 
and the latter m consequence allowed Lepidus to 
be chosen pontifex maximus, which dignity had 
become vacant by Caesar’s death. Lepidus soon 
afterwards repaired to his provinces of Gaul and 
Spam. lie remained neutral in the struggle be- 
tween Antony and the senate ; but he subsequently 
joined Antony, when the latter fled to him in 
Gaul after lus defeat at Mutma. This was m the 
end of May, 43 ; and when the news reached 
Rome, the senate proclaimed Lepidus a public 
enemy. In the autumn Lepidus and Antony 
crossed the Alps at the head of a powerful army. 
Octavian (afterwards Augustus) joined them ; and 
in the month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed, by which the Roman world was di- 
vided between Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, 
[See p. 108, a.] In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy 
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as consul, while the two other triumvirs prosecuted 
the war against Brutus and CasBius. In the fresh 
division of the provinces after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, Lepidus received Africa, where he remained 
till 36. In this year Octavian summoned him to 
Sicily to assist him in the war against Sex. Pompey. 
Lepidus obeyed, but tired of being treated as a 
subordinate, he resolved to make an effoit to acquire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost power. 
He was easily subdued by Octavian, who spared 
his life, but deprived him of his triumvirate, his 
army, and his provinces, and commanded that he 
should live at Circeii, under strict surveillance. He 
allowed him, however, to retain his dignity of pon- 
tifex maximus. He died n. c. 13. Augustus suc- 
ceeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus was 
fond of ease and repose, and it is not improbable 
that he possessed abilities capable of effecting much 
more than he ever did. — 8. Paulus Aemilius 
Lepidus, son of No. 6, with whom lie is fre- 
quently confounded. His name is variously given 
by the ancient writers Aemilius Paulus , or Paulus 
Aemilius , or Aemilius Lepidus Paulus , but Paulus 
Aemilius Lepidus seems to be the most correct 
form. He probably fled with his father to Brutus, 
but he afterwards made his peace with the trium- 
virs, He accompanied Octavian in Ins campaign 
against Sex Pompey m Sicily in 36. In 34 he 
was consul suffectus. In 22 he was censor with 
L. Munatius Plancus, and died while holding tins 
dignity. — 9. M. Aemilius Lepidus, son of the 
triumvir [No 7] and Junia, formed a conspiracy 
in 30, for the purpose of assassinating Octavian on 
his return to Rome after the battle of Actium. 
Maecenas, who had charge of the city, became 
acquainted with the plot, seized Lepidus, and sent 
linn to Octavian in the East, who put him to death. 
His father was ignorant of the conspiracy, but Ins 
mother was privy to it. Lepidus was marned 
twice • his fiist wife was Antonia, the daughter of 
the triumvir, and his 2nd Servilia, who put an end 
to her life by swallowing burning coals when the 
conspnacy ot hei husband was discovered —10. 
Q, Aemilius Lepidus, consul 21 with M. Lollms. 
(Hor. Ep i. 20. 28.)— 11. L. Aemilius Paulus, 
son of No. 8 and Cornelia, married Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus. [Julii, No. 0.] Paulus 
is therefore called the progcnei of Augustus. He 
was consul a.d. 1 with C. Caesar, his wife’s 
brother. He entered into a conspnacy against A u- 
gustus, of the particulars of which we are not in- 
formed — 12. M. Aemilius Lepidus, brothci of 
the last, consul A. D. 6 with L. Arrfln tius. He 
lived on the most intimate terras with Augustus, 
who employed him in the war against the Dalma- 
tians in a. d. 9. After the death of Augustus, he 
was also held in high esteem by Tiberius — 
13. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with T. Sta- 
tilius Taurus m a. d. 11, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the last. In a.d. 21 he obtained 
the province of Asia.— 14. Aemilius Lepidus, 
the son of 11 and Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augustus, and consequently the great-grandson of 
Augustus. He was one of the minions of the em- 
peror Caligula, with whom he had the most shame- 
ful connection. He married Drusilla, the favourite 
sister of the emperor ; but he was notwithstanding 
put to death by Caligula, a. d. 39. 

Lepontii, a people inhabiting the Alps, in whose 
country Caesar p feces the sources of the Rhine, 
and Pliny the sources of the Rhone. They dwelt 
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on the S. slope of the St. Gotthard and the Simplon, 
towards the Lago Maggiore, and their name is still 
retained in the Val Leventtna. Their chief town 
was Oscela ( Domo d'Ossola). 

LeprSa (AeVpea), daughter of Pyrgeus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum m Elis was said to 
ha\e derived its name. [Lepreum.] Another tra- 
dition derived the name from Lepreus, a son of Cau- 
con, Glaucon, or Pyrgeus, by Astydamia. He was 
a grandson of Poseidon, and a ri\al of Hercules 
both in his strength and his powers of eating, hut 
he was conquered and slam by the latter. His 
tomb was believed to exist at Phigalia. 

Lepreum (Ah-pcor, Aeirpeos : Aeirpidryjs : Stro - 
vitzi), a town of Elis in Tnphyhn, situated 40 
stadia from the sea, was said to have been founded 
in the time of Theseus by Minyans from Lemnos. 
After the Messenian wars it was subdued by the 
Eleans with the aid of Sparta ; but it recovered its 
independence in the Peloponnesian war, and was 
assisted by the Spartans against Elis. At the time 
of the Achaean league it was subject to Elis. 

Q. Lepta, a native of Cales in Campania, and 
praefectus fabrum to Cicero in Cilicia b.c. 51. He 
lomed the Pompeian party in the civil war, and is 
frequently mentioned m Cicero’s letters. 

Leptines (Aemlvris). 1 . A Syracusan, son of 
Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse. He commanded his brother’s 
licet in the war against the Carthaginians b.c. 397, 
but was defeated by Mago with gieat loss. In 390 
he was sent by Dionysius with a fleet to the assist- 
ance of the Lucaiiums against the Italian Greeks. 
Some time afterwards he ga\e oftence to the jealous 
temper of the tyrant, by giving one of his daughters 
in marnage to Philistus, without any previous in- 
timation to Dionysius, and on this account he was 
banished from Syracuse, together with Philistus. 
He thereupon retired to Thurn, but was subse- 
quently lecalled by Dionysius to Syracuse. Hero 
he was completely reinstated in his former favour, 
and obtained one of the daughters of Dionysius in 
marriage. In 383, he again took an active part 
in the war against the Carthaginians, and com- 
manded the right wing of the Syracusan army in 
the battle near Ciomum ; m winch he was killed. 
—2. A Syracusan, who joined with Calipptts in 
expelling the garnson of the younger Dionysius 
from Rhegium, 351 Soon afterwards he assas- 
sinated Calippus, and then crossed over to Sicily, 
where he made himself tyrant of Apollonia and 
Engyum. lie was expelled in common with the 
othei tyrants by Timoleon ; but his life w*as spared 
and he was sent into exile at Corinth, 342.-3. 
An Athenian, known only as the proposer of a law 
taking away all special exemptions from the burden 
of public charges (dreAtiai riau A«i rovpyttav),, 
against which the celebrated oration of Demosthenes 
is directed, usually known as the oration against 
Leptines. This speech was delivered 355 : and 
the law must have been passed above a year before, 
as we are told that the lapse of more than that 
period had already exempted Leptines from all per- 
sonal responsibility. Hence the efforts of Demo- 
sthenes were directed solely to the repeal of the 
law, not to the punishment of its proposer. HU 
arguments were successful, and the law was re- 
pealed. —4 . A Syrian Greek, who assassinated 
with his own hand at Laodicea, Co. Octavi us, the 
chief of the Roman deputies, who had been sent 
mto Syria, 162. Demetrius caused Leptines to be 
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seized, and sent as a prisoner to Rome ; but the 
senate refined to receive him, being desirous to re- 
serve this cause of complaint as a public grievance. 

Leptis (Aeirrfc). 1. Leptis Magna or Neapo- 
lis (i Aeirrlf /xry6x% Nea7roXfr), a city on the 
coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, E. of Abro- 
tonum, and W. of the mouth of the little river 
Cinyps, was a Phoenician colony, with a flourish- 
ing commerce, though it possessed no harbour. 
With Abrotonum and Oea it formed the African 
Tripoli*. The Romans made it a colony : it was 
the birthplace of the emperor Septimius Severus : 
and it continued to flourish till a. d. 366, when it 
was almost ruined by an attack from a Libyan 
tribe. Justinian did something towards its resto- 
ration ; but the Arabian invasion completed its 
destruction. Its rums are still considerable. — 2. 
Leptis Minor or Parva (Ae7rrly ij /xinpa : Lamia , 
Ru.), usually called simply Leptis, a Phoenician 
colony on the coast of Bvzacium, in N. Africa, 
between Hadrumetum and Thapsus * an important 
place under both the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans. 

Lerina (St. Honorat), an island off the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, opposite Antipolis (Antibes). 

Leraa or Lome (A 4pvn\ a district in Argolis, 
not far from Argos, m which was a marsh and a 
small river of the same name. It was celebrated 
as the place where Hercules killed the Leniean 
Hydra. [See p. 308, b.] 

Loro (St. Marguerite ), a small island off the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis. 

LSrOS (A^pos : Aepios), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the Smus 
Iassius, on the coast of Cana. Its inhabitants, 
who came originally from Miletus, bore a bad 
character. Besides a city of the same name, it 
had in it a temple of Artemis, where the trans- 
formation of the sisters of Meleager into guinea- 
fowls was said to have taken place, in memory of 
which guinea-fowls were kept m the court of that 
temple. 

Lesbonax (Aeo-ewvat). 1. Son of Potamon of 
Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist, in the time 
of Augustus. He was the father of Polemon, the 
teacher and friend of the emperor Tiberius Les- 
bonax wrote several political orations, of which 2 
have come down to us, one entitled irepl rov -ncKipov 
K optpdlojy, and the other vporpevriKbs A0705, both 
of which are not unsuccessful imitations of the Attic 
orators of the best times. They are printed m the 
collections of the Greek orators [Demosthenes J, 
and separately by Orelli, Lips. 1820.— 2 A Greek 
grammarian, of uncertain age, but later than No. 1, 
the author of an extant work on grammatical figures 
(nepl <rxvi udroav), published by Yalckenaer in his 
edition of Ammonius. 

Lesbos (AitrSos : A 4<r€iof, Lesbius : Mytilene , 
Metelin ), the largest, and by far the most import- 
ant, of the islands of the Aegean along the coast of 
Asia Minor, lay opposite to the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, off the coast of Mysia, the direction of 
its length being N. W. and S. E. It is inter- 
sected by lofty mountains, and mdented with 
large bays, the chief of which, on the W. side, 
runs more than half way across the island. It 
had 3 chief headlands^ Argennum on the N. E , 
Signum on the W., and Malea on the S. Its 
valliea were very fertile, especially in the N. part, 
near Methymna ; and it produced com, oil, and j 
wine renowned fer its excellence. In early times ■ 


it was called by various names, the chief of which 
were, Issa, Pelaagia, Mytams, and Macaria : the 
late Greek writers called it Mytilene, from its 
chief city, and thik name has been preserved to 
modem times. The earliest reputed inhabitants 
were Pelasgians ; the next, an Ionian colony, who 
were said to have settled in it 2 generations before 
the Trojan War ; lastly, at the tune of the great 
Aeolic migration (130 years after the Trojan 
War, according to the mythical chronology), the 
island was colonised by Aeolians, who founded in 
it an Hexapolis, consisting of the 6 cities, Myti- 
lene, Methymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and 
Arisbe, afterwards reduced to 6 through the de- 
struction of Arisbe by the Methymnaeans. The 
Aeolians of Lesbos afterwards founded numerous 
settlements along the coast of the Troad and m the 
region of Mt. Ida, and at one time a great part of 
the Troad seems to have been subject to Lesbos. 
The chief facts in the history of the island are 
connected with its principal city, Mytilene, which 
was the scene of the struggles between the nobles 
and the commons, in which Alcaeus and Pitta- 
cus took part. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, Lesbos was subject to Athens. After va- 
rious changes, it fell under the power of Mitbri- 
dates, and passed from him to the Romans. The 
island is most important m the early history of 
Greece, as the native region of the Aeolian school 
of lyric poetry. It was the birthplace of the mu- 
sician and poet Terpander, of the lyric poets 
Alcaeus, Sappho, and others, and of the dithy- 
1 ambic poet Arion. Other forms of literature 
and philosophy early and long flourished m it : the 
sage and statesman Pittacus, the historians Hel- 
lanicus and Theoplianes, and the philosophers 
Theophrastus and Phamas, were all Lesbians. 

Lesbothfcmis (A eo-gdfte/iiy), a statuary of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos. 

Lesches or Lescheus (AeV^y, A one 
of the so-called cyclic poets, son of Aeschylinus, a 
natn e of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of Mytilene, 
and hence called a Mytilenean or a Lesbian. He 
flourished about b.c. 708, and was usually regarded 
as the author of the Little Iliad (TXtcfcy rj iAdcraav or 
’IAidy g.iKp<x J, though this poem was also ascribed 
to various other poets. It consisted of 4 books, 
and was intended as a supplement to the Homeric 
Iliad. It related the events after the death of 
Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits of Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, and Ulysses, and the final capture 
and destruction of Troy, which part of the poem 
was called The Destruction of Troy (*IA.fot> nepcris). 
There was no unity m the poem, except that of 
historical and chronological succession. Hence 
Aristotle remarks that the little Iliad furnished 
materials for 8 tragedies, whilst only one could be 
based upon the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer. 

Lethaeus (Ayda ?os). L A river of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing S. past Magnesia mto the 
Maeander — 2. A river m the S. of Crete, flow- 
ing past_Gortyna. — 3. [Lathon.] 

L6the (At? 617), the personification of oblivion, 
called by Hesiod a daughter of Eris. A river in 
the lower world was likewise called Lethe. The 
souls of the departed drank of this river, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper world* 

Lethe, a river in Spain. See Lxmaba. 

Leto (Aural), called Latona by the Romans, is 
described by Hesiod as a daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and Phoebe, a sister of Asteria, and the 
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mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, to whom 
she was married before Hera. Homer likewise 
r ^11 » her the mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus ; 
he mentions her m the story of Niobe, who paid so 
dearly for her conduct towards Leto [NioBB],and 
he also describes her as the friend of the Trojans 
in the war with the Greeks. In later writers these 
elements of her story are variously embellished, for 
they do not describe her as the lawful wife of 
Zeus, but merely as his mistress, who was perse- 
cuted by Hera during her pregnancy. All the 
world being afraid of receiving Leto on account of 
Hera, she wandered about till she came to Delos, 
which was then a floating island, and bore the name 
of Asteria or Ortygia. When Leto arrived there, 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure resting- 
place for his beloved, and here she gave birth to 
Apollo and Artemis. The tradition is also related 
with various other modifications. Some said 
that Zeus changed Leto into a quail (5pru|), 
and that m this state she arrived in the floating 
island, which was hence called Ortygia. Others 
related that Zeus was enamoured with Asteria, 
but that she being metamorphosed into a bird, flew 
across the sea ; that she was then changed into a 
rock, which for a long time, lay under the surface 
of the sea ; and that this rock arose from the waters 
and received Leto when she was pursued by Python. 
Leto was generally worshipped only m conjunction 
with her children. Delos was the chief seat of hei 
worship. [ A pollo ] — It isprobable that th e name 
of Leto belongs to the same class of words as the 
Greek A-fjOtj and the Latin lateo. Leto would there- 
fore signify “ the obscure” or “ concealed,” not as 
a physical power, but as a divinity yet quiescent 
and invisible, from whom issued the visible divi- 
nity with all his splendour and brilliancy. This 
view is supported by the account of her genealogy 
given by liesiod. — From their mother Apollo is 
frequently Letoius or Lato'ais, and Artemis (Diana) 
Letoia, Leto is, Latois , or Latoe. 

Leuca (ra A evud), a town at the extremity of 
the Iapygian promontory m Calabria, with a stink- 
ing fountain, under which the giants who were 
vanquished by Hercules are said to have been 
buried. The promontory is still called Capo di 
Leuca. 

Leucae, Leuca (AeDteat, AevKij : Lefke ), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, m Asia Minor, 
near Phocaca, built by the Persian general Tachos 
m B. c. 352, and remarkable as the scene of the 
battle between the consul Licimus Crassus and 
Anstonicus, in 131. 

Leucas or Leuc&dia (A evnds, Aevrcadia : Aeu- 
KdSios: Santa Maura), an island in the Ionian sea, 
off the W coast of Acarnama, about 20 miles m 
length, and from 5 to 8 miles m breadth. It has 
derived its name from the numerous calcareous 
hills which cover its surface. It was originally 
united to the mainland at its N.E. extremity by a 
narrow isthmus. Homer speaks of it as a penin- 
sula, and mentions its well fortified town Nertcus 
(N^pwcos). It was at that time inhabited by the 
Teleboans and Leleges. Subsequently the Corin- 
thians under Cypselus, between b.c. 665 and 625, 
founded a new town, called Leucas in the N.E. of 
the country near the isthmus, m which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they removed 
the inhabitants of Nencus, which lay a little to the 
W. of the new town. The Corinthians also cut a 
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canal through the isthmus and thus converted the 
peninsula into an island. This canal was afterward* 
filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was no longer available for ships, 
which during that period were conveyed across the 
isthmus on more than one occasion (Thuc. iii. 81, 
iv. 8 ). The canal was opened again by the Homans. 
At present the channel is dry in some parts, and 
has from 3 to 4 feet of water in others. The town 
of Leucas was a place of importance, and during 
the war between Philip and the Homans was at 
the head of the Acarnanian league, and the place 
where the meetings of the league were held. It 
was in consequence taken and plundered by the 
Romans, b c. 1 97. The remains of this town are 
still to be seen. The other towns in the island 
were HellonuSnum ('EXKdpevov) on the S.E. Coast, 
and Phara (<f>hpd), on the S W. coast — At the S. 
extremity of the island, opposite Cephallema, was 
the celebrated promontory, variously called Leucos, 
Lettc&tas, Leuc&tes , or Lcuc&ie {C. Ducato ), on which 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence had the Bumame 
of Leucadius. At the annual festival of the god it 
was the custom to cast down a criminal from this 
promontory into the sea: to break his fall birds of 
all kinds were attached to him, and if he reached 
the sea uninjured, boats were ready to pick him 
up This appears to have been an expiatory rite ; 
and it gave rise to the well known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock, in order to seek relief from 
the pangs of love. Thus Sappho is said to have 
leapt down from this rock, when m love with 
Phaon ; but this well known story vanishes at the 
first appioach of criticism. 

LencS (AevK-fj), an island m the Euxine sea, 
near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred to 
Achilles. [Achilleus Dromos.] 

Leuci, a people in the S. E. of Gallia Belgica, 
S of the Mediomatnci, between the Matrona and 
Mosella. Their chief town was Tullum ( Tout ). 

Leuci Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the W. of Crete. 
[Albi Montes.] 

Leucippe. LAlcathoe.] 

Leucippldes (AevtctTnrlSes), i. e. Phoebe and 
Hilalra , the daughters of Leucippus. They were 
priestesses of Athena and Artemis, and betrothed 
to Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Apharens; but 
Castor and Pollux being charmed with their beauty, 
carried them off and married them. 

Leucippus (AevKiniros). 1. Son of Oenomaus. 
For details see Daphne.— 2. Son of Perieres and 
Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and pnnee of 
the Messenians, was one of the Calydoman hunters. 
By his wife Philodice, he had 2 daughters, Phoebe 
and Hilaira, usually called Leucippides.— 3. A 
Grecian philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of the ancient philosophy, which was more 
fully developed by Democritus. Where and when 
he was bom we have no data for deciding. Mile- 
tus, Abdera, and Elis have been assigned as his 
birth-place ; the 1st, apparently, for no other 
reason than that it was the birth-place of several 
natural philosophers ; the 2nd, because Democritus 
came from that town; the 3rd, because he was looked 
upon as a disciple of the Eleatic school. The period 
when he lived is equally uncertain. He is called 
the teacher of Democritus the disciple of Parme- 
nides, or, according to other accounts, of Zeno, of 
Melisaus, nay even of Pythagoras. With regard 
to his philosophical system it is impossible to speak 
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with certainty, since the writers who mention him, 
either mention him in conjunction with Democritus, 
or attribute to him doctrines which are in like 
manner attributed to Democritus. [Democritus.] 

Leuoon (Aei jkuv). 1. Son of Poseidon or Atha- 
mas and Themisto, and father of Erythrus and 
Evippe.— 2. A powerful king of Bosporus, who 
reigned jb c. 393 — 353. He was in close alliance 
with the Athenians, whom he supplied with com 
in great abundance, and who, m return for his ser- 
vices, admitted him and his sons to the citizenship 
of Athens — 3. An Athenian poet, of the old 
comedy, a contemporary and rival of Aristophanes. 

Leucdnlum (AcukcSwov), a place m the island 
of Chios. (Thuc. viu. 24.) 

Leuconoe (A*vkov6t)), daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe. [Alcathoe.] 

Leucopetra (Aevic&rcTpa: C. dell * Armi ), a pio- 
montory m the S.W. of Bruttium, on the Sicilian 
straits, and a few miles S. of Rhogium, to whose 
territory it belonged. It was regarded by the 
ancient writers as the termination of the Apennines, 
and it derived its name from the white colour of 
its rocks. 

Leucophrys (A evK6<f>pvs). 1. A city of Caria, 
in the plain of the Maeandcr, close to a curious 
lake of warm water, and having a renowned temple 
of Artemis Leucophryne —2. A name given to 
the island of Tenedos, from its white cliffs. 

Leucophryne [Leucophrys ] 

Leucdsia or Leucasia ( Piana ), a small island 
in the S. of the gulf of Paestum, off the coast of 
Lucan la, and opposite the promontory Posidium, 
said to have been called after one of the Snens. 

Leucosyri (Aevic6<rupoi 9 i. e. White Sjp ians\ 
was a name early applied by the G leeks to the in- 
habitants of Cappadocia, who were of the Syrian 
ince, in contradistinction to the Synan tribes of a 
darker coloui beyond the Taurus. Aftei wards, 
when Cappadoces came to be the common name 
for the people of S. Cappadocia, the word Leucosyn 
was applied specifically to the people in the N. of 
the country (aft. Pontus) on the coast of the 
Euxine, between the rivers Ilahs and Ins these 
are the White Syrians of Xenophon (Anal. \ (>). 
After the Macedonian conquest, tile name appears 
to have fallen into disuse. 

Leucdthea (Aewcofl^a), a marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Atliamas. For details 
see Athamas. 

Leucothoe, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orchamus and Eurynome, was beloved by Apollo 
Her amour was betrayed by the jealous Clytia to 
her father, who buned her alive ; whereupon Apollo 
metamorphosed her into an incense shrub. — Leu- 
cothoe is in some writers only another form for 
Leucothea. 

v Leuctra (ra Ac vKTpa: Lcfka or Lefkra ), a 
small town in Boeotia, on\the road from Plataene 
to TLespiae, memorable for the victory winch 
Epaminopdas and the Thebans here gamed over 
Cleqmbrotus and the Spartans, b c. 371. 

Le^ctrum (A evtcrpov). 1. Or Leuctra ( Leftro ), 
a town. Ip Messenia, on the E. side of the Messenian 
gulf, between Car&amyle and Thalama, on the 
small river Pamisus. The Spartans and Messenians 
disputed for "the possession of it. —2. A small town 
in Achaia, dependent on Rhypae. 

Lexovli or Lejcobii, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the OceAn, W. of the mouth of the Se- 
qttftfta. Their capital was Noviomagus. (Lisieiuc). 
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Liba (rf Ai€a), a city of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris. 

Libanlus (At€dvm), a distinguished Greek 
sophist and rhetorician, was bom at Antioch, on the 
Orontes, about a. d. 314. He studied at Athens, 
where he imbibed an ardent love for the great 
classical writers of Greece ; and he afterwards set 
up a private school of rhetoric at Constantinople, 
which was attended by so large a number of pupils, 
that the classes of the public professors were com- 
pletely deserted. The latter, in revenge, charged 
Libannis with being a magician, and obtained his 
expulsion from Constantinople about 346. He 
then went to Nicomedia, where he taught with 
equal success, but also drew upon himself an equal 
degree of malice from his opponents. After a stay 
of five years at Nicomedia, he was recalled to Con- 
stantinople. Eventually he took up his abode at 
Antioch, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Here he received the greatest marks of favour from 
the emperor Julian, 362. In the reign of Valens 
he was at first persecuted, but he afterwards suc- 
ceeded in winning the favour of that monarch also. 
The emperor Theodosius likewise showed him 
marks of respect, but his enjoyment of life was dis- 
tuibed by ill health, by misfortunes in his family, 
and more especially by the disputes in which he 
was mcessantlv involved, partly with rival sophists, 
and partly with the prefects. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that ho himself was as much to blame 
as his opponents, foi he appears to have provoked 
them by his querulous disposition, and by the 
pride and vanity which everywhere appear in his 
oiations, and which led him to interfere m political 
questions which it would have been wiser to have 
left alone. He was the teacher of St Basil and 
Chrysostom, with whom lie alwavs kept up a 
friendly connexion. The year of his death is uncer- 
tain, but fiom one of his epistles it is evident that 
he was alive in 391, and it is probable that he died 
a few ) ears after, in the reign of Arcadius. The 
extant works of Libanius are 1. Models for rheto- 
rical exercises {Ylpoyvp.va(rp.drh)v rrapaSelypiara), 
2. Orations (A^oi), 67 m number. 3. Declama- 
tions (MeAdrai), l e. orations on fictitious subjects, 
and descriptions of various kinds, 50 in number. 
4. A life of Demosthenes, and arguments to the 
speeches of the same orator. 5. Letters (^Emcrro - 
A al), of which a very large number is still extant. 
Many of these letters are extremely interesting, 
being addressed to the most eminent men of his 
time, such as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, and others. 
The stj le ot Libanius is superior to that of the 
other rhetoricians of the 4th century. He took 
the best orators of the classic age as his models, 
and wc can often sec m him the disciple and happy 
mutator of Demosthenes ; but he is not always able 
to rise abov e the spirit of his age, and we rarely 
find in him that natural simplicity which constitutes 
the great charm of the best Attic orators. His 
diction is a curious mixture of the pure old Attic 
with what may be termed modern. Moreover it 
is evident that, like all other rhetoricians, he is 
more concerned about the form than the sub- 
stance. As far as the history of his age is con- 
cerned, some of his orations, and still more his 
epistles are of great value, such as the oration in 
which he relates the events of his own life, the 
eulogies on Constantius and Constans, the orations 
on Julian, several orations describing the condition 
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of Antioch, and those which he wrote against his 
professional and political opponents. There is no 
complete edition of all the works of Libanius. The 
best edition of the orations and declamations is by 
Reiske, Altenburg, 1791 — 97, 4 vols. 8vo., and the 
best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, Amster- 
dam, 1738, fol. 

Llb&nus (6 A (Savos, rb AiGavov : Heb. Le- 
banon, i. e. the White Mountain : Jehel Lilman ), 
a lofty and steep mountain range on the confines of 
Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Coele- 
Syria. It extends from above Sidon, about lat 
33£° N., in a direction N.N.E. as far as about 
lat. 34£°. Its highest summits are covered with 
perpetual snow, its sides were in ancient times 
clothed with forests of cedars, of which only 
scattered trees now remain, and on its lower slopes 
grow vines, figs, mulberries, and other fruits : its 
wines were highly celebrated in ancient times. It 
is considerably lower than the opposite range of 
Antilibanus. In the Scriptures the word Le- 
banon is used for both ranges, and for either of 
them ; but m classical authors the names Libanus 
and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, being applied 
to the W. and E. ranges respectively. 

Libama or Libamum, a town of Liguria on 
the Via Aurelia, N.W. of Genua. 

Libentlna, Lubentina, or Lubentia, a surname 
of Venus among the Romans, by which she is 
described as the goddess of sexual plcasuie idea 
libidinis ). 

Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently given 
by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus or 
Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as iden- 
tical with the Italian Liber. But the god Liber, 
and the goddess Libera were ancient Italian divi- 
nities, presiding over the cultivation of the vine 
and the fertility of the fields. Hence they were 
worshipped even m early times m conjunction with 
Ceres. A temple to these 3 divinities was \owed 
by the dictator. A, Postumius, in b c. 496, and was 
built near the Circus Flamimus , it was afterwards 
restored by Augustus, and dedicated by Tibenus 
The name Liber is probably connected with libe- 
ral e. Hence Seneca says, Liber dictus cst quia 
hberat sci utio curarum animi ; while others, who 
were evidently thinking of the Greek Bacchus, 
found in the name an allusion to licentious drink- 
ing and speaking. Poets usually called him Liber 
Patei , the latter word being very commonly added 
by the Italians to the names of gods. The female 
Libera was identified by the Romans with Cora or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demcter (Ceres) ; 
whence Cicero calls Liber and Libera children of 
Ceres ; whereas Ovid calls Ariadne Libera. The 
festival of the Liberalia was celebrated by the 
Romans every year on the 17th of March. 

Libera. [Liber.] 

Libertas, the personification of Liberty, was 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple was 
erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus. Another was built by Clodius on the 
spot where Cicero’s house had stood. A third was 
erected after Caesar’s victories in Spain. From 
these temples we must distinguish the Atrium 
Libertatis, which was in the N. of the forum, to- 
wards the QuirinaL This building under the re- 
public served as an office of the censors, and also 
contained tables with laws inscribed upon them. It 
was rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and then became 
the repository of the first public library at Rome. 
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— Libertas is usually represented in works of art 
as a matron, with the pileus, the symbol of liberty, 
or a wreath of laurel. Sometimes she appears 
holding the Phrygian cap in. her hand. 
Libethrldes. [Libethrum.] 

Libethriufl Mons (t b A^dpioy Spot), a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, 40 stadia 
from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the Libethnan 
nymphs, adorned with their statues, and 2 fountains 
Libethnas and Petra. 

Libethrum (Aeferj&poy, rd A (ISrjOpa, rtk A iGy- 
0pa), an ancient Thracian town in Plena m Mace- 
donia, on the slope of Olympus, and S.W. of Dium, 
where Orpheus is said to have lived. This town 
and the suriounding country were sacred to the 
Muses, who were hence called Libeih ides ; and it is 
probable that the worship of the Muses under this 
name was tiansferred from this place to Boeotia. 

Xabitlna, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
identified by the later Romans sometimes with 
Persephone (Pioserpina), on account of her con- 
nection with the dead and tlieir burial, and some- 
times with Aphrodite (Venus). The latter was 
probably* the consequence of etymological specula- 
tions on the name Libitum, which people connected 
with libido Her temple at Rome was a repository 
of everything necessary lor burials, and persons 
might there either buy or hire those things Hence 
a pel son undertaking the burial ol a person (an 
uiub rtaker) was called libilinarius , and his business 
hbttina , lienee the expressions libitwam excicae, or 
faccre, and l tint inn funei tbits non sujficuhat. i e they 
could not all be buried. It is related that king 
Seruus Tullius, m order to ascertain the number 
of deaths, onlumcd that for every person who died, 
a piece ot money should be deposited in the temple 
of Libitma — Owing to this connection of Libitina 
with the dead, Roman poets frequently employ her 
name in the sense of death itself. 

Libo, Scribonius, a plebeian family. 1 L., 
tribune of the plebs, b.c. 149, accused Ser. Sulpi- 
cius Galba on account of the outrages which he had 
committed against the Lusitanians. [Galba, 
No. 6.] It was pciliaps this Libo who consecrated 
the Puteal Scribonianum or Putcal Liboms* of which 
we so fiequently read m ancient writew. The 
Puteal was an enclosed place m the forum, near 
the Arcus Fabianus, and was so called from its 
being open at the top, like a puteal or well. It ap- 
pears that there was only one such puteal at Rome, 
and not two, as is geneially believed. It was de- 
dicated in very ancient times either on account of 
the whetstone of the augur Navius (comp. Liv. l. 
36), or because the spot had been struck by light- 
ning , it was subsequentlyrepaired and re-dedicated 
by Libo, who erected m its neighbourhood a tri- 
bunal for the praetor, in consequence of which the 
place was frequented by persons who had law-suits, 
such as money lenders and the like. (Comp. Hor. 
Sat ii. 6 35, Epist. l. 19. 8 )— 2. L„ the father- 
in-law of Sex. Pompey, the son of Pompey the 
Great. On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, 
he naturally sided with Pompey, and was entrusted 
with the command of Etruria. Shortly afterwards 
he accompanied Pompey to Greece, and was ac- 
tively engaged m the war that ensued. On the 
death of Bibulus (48) he had the chief command 
of the Pompeian fleet. In the civil wars which 
followed Caesar’s death, he followed the fortunes 
of his son-in-law Sex. Pompey. In 40, Octavian 
married his sister Scriboma, and this marriage 
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was followed by a peace between the triumvirs and 
Pompey (83). When the war was renewed m 
36, Libe for a time continued with Pompey, but, 
seeing his cause hopeless, he deserted him in the fob 
lowing year. In 34, he was consul with M. Antony. 

Idbon (Affiwv), an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Zeus m the Altis at Olympia, 
flourished about b.c. 450. 

Libui, a Gallic tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
whom the towns of Bnxia and Verona formerly be- 
longed, from which they were expelled by the 
Cenomam. They are probably the same people 
whom we afterwards find in the neighbourhood of 
Vercellae under the name of Lebecn or Libia. 

Liburnla, a district of Illyncum, along the coast 
of the Adriatic sea, was separated from Istna on 
the N. W. by the river Arsia, and from Dalmatia 
on the S. by the river Titius, thus corresponding 
to the W. part of Croatia, , and the N. part of the 
modem Dalmatia. The country is mountainous 
and unproductive, and its inhabitants, the Liburai, 
supported themselves chiefly by commerce and 
navigation. They were celebrated at a yery r early 
period as bold and skilful sailors, and they appear 
to have been the first people who had the sway of 
the waters of the Adriatic. They took possession of 
most of the islands of this sea as far as Corcyra, and 
had settlements even on the opposite coast of Italy. 
Their ships were remarkable for their swift sail- 
ing, and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Ltburmcae or Liburnae naves. It was 
to light vessels of this description that Augustus 
was mainly indebted for his victory over Antony's 
fleet at the battle of Actium. The Liburmans 
were the first Illyrian people who submitted to the 
Romans. Being hard pressed by the Iapydes on 
the N. and by the Dalmatians on the S, they 
sought the protection of Rome at a comparatively 
early period. Hence we find that many of then 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes. The 
islands off the coast were reckoned a part of Libur- 
nia and are known by the general name of Libur - 
nides or Libumicae Insulae. [Illyricum.] 

Libya (AiSihj), daughter of Kpaphus and 
Memphis, from whom Libya (Africa) is said to 
have derived its name. By Poseidon she became 
the mother of Agenor, Bel us, and Lelex. 

Libya (A i€(rq ; A l€oes, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general 
[Africa].— 2. L. Interior (A t} 4 vt 6 s), the 
whole interior of Africa, as distinguished from the 
well-known regions on the N. and N.E. coasts. — 
3. Libya, specifically, or Libyae Nomos (Aiguls 
vofiSs), a district of N. Afnca, between Egypt and 
Marmarica, so called because it once formed an 
Egyptian Nomos. It is sometimes called Libya 
Exterior. 

LI byoi Montes (t5 A i€vk6v 6pos : Jebel Selseleh), 
the range of mountains which form the W. margin 
of the valley of the Nile. [Akgyptus.] 

Lfbycum Mare (t& AiGvicbv tt4\c 170s), the part 
of the Mediterranean between the island of Crete 
and the N. coast of Africa. 

Libyphoenlees (A A i&Hpo/vwer), a 
term applied to the people of those parts of N. 
Africa, in which the Phoenicians had founded co- 
lonies, and especially to the inhabitants of the 
Phoenician cities on the coast of the Carthaginian 
territory: it is derived from the fact that these 
poopk were a mixed race of the Libyan natives 
trim the Phoenician settlers. 
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Libyssa (A ISvtraa : Herekeh 9), a town of Bi- 
thynia, m Asia Minor, on the N. coast of the Sinus 
Astacenus, W. of Nicomedia, celebrated as the 
place where the tomb of Hannibal was to he seen. 

Lic&tes or Lic&tli, a people of Vmdehcia on 
the E. bank of the river Licus or Licia ( Lech ), one 
of the fiercest of the Vindelician tribes. 

Lich&des (A : Ponticonen ), 3 small islands 
between Euboea and the coast of Locns, called 
Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocaria. See Lichas, No. 1. 

Lichas (Alxas). I. An attendant of Hercules, 
brought his master the poisoned garment, which 
destroyed the hero. [See p. 310, b.] Hercules, in 
anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the sea, and 
the Lichadian islands were believed to have derived 
their name from him. — 2. A Spartan, son of 
Arcesilaus, was proxenus of Argos, and is fre- 
quently mentioned m the Peloponnesian war He 
was famous throughout Greece for his hospitality, 
especially in his entertainment of strangers at the 
Gymnopacdia. 

Licia or Licus. [Licates.] 

Licinia. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with 2 other Vestals, Aemiha and Marcia, 
b c. 114. L. Metellus, the pontifex maximus, 
condemned Aemilia, hut acquitted Licmia and 
Marcia. The acquittal of the 2 last caused such 
dissatisfaction that the people appointed L. Cassius 
Longinus to investigate the matter ; and he con- 
demned both Licmia and Marcia. — 2 Wife of 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, the celebrated tribune. 
— 3. Daughter of Crassus the orator, and wife of 
the younger Manus. 

Licinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
which belonged C. Licmius Calvus Stolo, whose 
exertions threw open the consulship to the ple- 
beians. Its most distinguished families at a later 
time were those of Crassus, Lucullus and 
Murkna. There were likewise numerous other 
surnames m the gens, which are also given in 
their proper places. 

LicWus. 1. C. Licinius Calvus, sumamed 
Stolo, which he derived, it is said, from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of his vines. He brought the contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination, and thus became the founder of Rome's 
greatness. He was tribune of the people from b.c. 
376 to 367, and was faithfully supported 111 his 
exertions by his colleague L. Sextius. The laws 
which he proposed were : 1. That in future ho 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian. 2. That no one shonld 
possess more than 500 jugera of the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of large and 
500 of small cattle. 3. A law regulating the affairs 
between debtor and creditor. 4. That the Sibylline 
books should be entrusted to a college of ten men 
(decemviri), half of whom should be plebeians. 
These rogations were passed after a most vehement 
opposition on the part of the patricians, and 
L. Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected 
twice to the consulship, 364 and 361. Some years 
later he was accused by M. Popilius of 

having transgressed his own law respecting the 
amount of public land which a person might pos- 
sess. He was condemned and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. —2. C. Liciiriui Maoer, an 
and an orator, was a man of praetorian dignity. 
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who, when impeached (66) of extortion by Cicero, 
finding that the verdict was against him, forthwith 
committed suicide before the formalities of the trial 
were completed, and thus averted the dishonour 
and loss which would have been entailed upon 
his family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. His 
Annales commenced with the very origin of the 
city, and extended to 21 books at least ; but how 
fair he brought down his history, is unknown.— 
3. C. Licinius Maoer Calvus, son of the last, a 
distinguished orator and poet, was born in 82, and 
died about 47 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. 
His most celebrated oration was delivered against 
Vatinius, who was defended by Cicero, when he 
was only 27 years of age. So powerful was the 
effect produced by this speech, that the accused 
started up m the midst of* the pleading, and pas- 
sionately exclaimed, “ Rogo vos, judices, num, si 
iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oporteat?’ 1 His 
poems were full of wit and grace, and possessed 
sufficient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus. His elegies, especially that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Qumtiha, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pio- 
pertius, and Ovid. Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of his stature, and hence the vehe- 
ment action in which he indulged while pleading 
was in such ludicrous contrast with his insignificant 
person, that even his friend Catullus has not been 
able to resist a joke, and has presented him to us 
as the “ Salaputmin disertura,” “ the eloquent 
Toin Thumb.” 

Licinius, Roman emperor a. d. 307 — 324, 
whose full name was Publius Flavius Galehius 
Valerius Licinianus Licinius. He was a Da- 
cian peasant by birth, and the early friend and com- 
panion m arms of the emperor Galerius, by whom 
he was raised to the rank of Augustus, and invested 
with the command of the Illyrian provinces at 
Carmen turn, on the 11th of November, a. d. 307 
Upon the death ol Galerius m 311, he concluded 
a peaceful arrangement with Maximinus II, in 
virtue of which the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
were to form the boundary of the two empires. In 
313 he married at Milan, Constantia, the sister of 
Constantine, and m the same year set out to en- 
counter Maximmus, who had invaded his dominions. 
MaximinuB was defeated by Licimus near He- 
raclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsus. Licinius and Constantine were now the 
only emperors, and each was anxious to obtain the 
undivided sovereignty. Accordingly war broke 
out between them in 315. Licinius was defeated 
at Cibalis in Pannonia, and afterwards at Adri- 
anople, and was compelled to purchase peace by 
ceding to Constantine Greece, Macedonia, and 
Illyncum. This peace lasted about 9 years, at 
the end of which time hostilities were renewed. 
The great battle of Adrmople (July, 323), fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Byzantium, and a second 
great victory achieved near Chalcedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, who, 
although he spared his life for the moment, and 
merely sentenced him to an honourable imprison- 
ment at Thessalonica, soon found a convenient pre- 
text ft>r putting him to death, 324. 

L i cfau s. 1, A Gaul by birth, was taken pri- 
a6ner in war, and became a slave of Julius Caesar, 
whose confidence he gained so much as to he made 
2us dispensator or steward. Caesar gave him his 
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freedom. Heealso gained the favour of Augustus, 
who appointed him in b.c. 15, governor of his 
native country, Gaul. By the plunder of Gaul 
and by other means, he acquired enormous wealth, 
and hence his name is frequently coupled with 
that of Crassus. He lived to see the reign of 
Tiberius. — 2. The barber ( tonsor ) Licmus spoken 
of by Horace (Ars Poet. 301), must have been a 
different person from the preceding, although iden- 
tified by the Scholiast. — 3. CISdius Licmus, a 
Roman annalist, who lived about the beginning of 
the first century b. c., wrote the history of Rome 
from its capture by the Gauls to his own time. 
This Clodius is frequently confounded with Q. 
Claudius Quadngarius. [Quadrigarius.] — 4. 
L. Porcius Licinus, plebeian aedile, 210, and 
praetor 207, when he obtained Cisalpine Gaul as 
his province. — 5. L. Porcius Licinus, praetor 
193, with Sardinia as his province, and consul 
184, when he earned on war agamBt the Ligu- 
rians.— 6. Porcius Licinus, an ancient Roman 
poet, who probably lived m the latter part of the 
2nd century b. c. 

Licymnla, spoken of by Horace (Cam. ii. 12. 

1 3, seq ), is probably the same as Terentia, the 
wife of Maecenas. 

Licymnius (Aikvuvios), 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently 
half-brother of Alcmene. He was married to 
lVnntede, by whom he became the father of 
Oeonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was a friend of 
Heicules, whose son Tlepolemus slew him, accord- 
ing to some unintentionally, and according to 
others m a fit ol anger. — 2. Of Chios, a distin- 
guished dithyrambic poet, of uncertain date. Soipo 
waters place him belore Simonides ; but it is per- 
haps more likely that he belonged to the later 
Athenian dithyrambie school about the end of the 
4th century b. c. — 3. Of, Sicily, a rhetorician, the 
pupil of Gorgias, and the teacher of Polus. 

LIde (At Si?), a mountain of Cana, above Pedasus. 

Q Ligarius, was legate, in Africa, of C. Considius 
Longus, who left him m command of the province. 
b.c. 50. Next year (49) Ligarius resigned the 
government of the province into the hands of 
L. Attius Varus. Liganus fought under Varus 
against Curio m 49, and against Caesar himself in 
46. After the battle of Thapsus, Ligarius was 
taken prisoner at Adrumetum ; his life was spared, 
but he was banished by Caesar. Meantime, a 
public accusation was brought against Ligarius by 
Q Aelius Tubero. The case was pleaded before 
Caesar himself m the forum. Cicero defended 
Ligarius in a speech still extant, m which he 
maintains that Ligarius had as much claims to the 
mercy of Caesar, as Tubero and Cicero himself. 
Ligarius was pardoned by Caesar, who was on the 
point of setting out for the Spanish war. The 
speech which Cicero delivered in his defence was 
subsequently published, and was much admired. 
Ligarius joined the conspirators, who assassinated 
Caesar in 44. Ligarius and his 2 brothers perished 
in the proscription of the triumvirs in 43. 

Uger or Ligeris {Loire), one of the largest 
rivers m Gaul, nses in M. Cevenna, flows through 
the territories of the Arverni, Aedui, and Camu- 
tes, and falls into the ocean between the territories 
of the Namnetes and Pictones. 

Liguria ( 7 ? Atyvtrruefi, 1 ) Ary vffrlyq\ a dis- 
trict of Italy, was, iq the time of Augustus, bounded 
on the W. by the river Yarns, and the Maritime 
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Alps, which separated it from Transalpine Gaul, 
on the $. £. by the river Macra, which separated 
it from Etruria, on the N. by the river Po, and on 
the S. by the Mare Ligusticum. The country is 
very mountainous and unproductive, as the Maritime 
Alps and the Apennines run through the greater 
part of it. The mountains run almost down to the 
coast, leaving only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. of Gaul. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants was the 
rearing and feeding of cattle. The numerous forests 
on the mountains produced excellent timber, which, 
with the othei products of the country, was ex- 
ported from Genua, the principal town of the 
country. The inhabitants weie called by the 
Greeks Ligyes (Alyves) and Ligystlni (A iyv<rri- 
voi) and by the Romans Lighres (Sing. Ligus, 
more rarely Ligur). They were in early times a 
powerful and widely extended people ; but their 
origin is uncertain, some writers supposing them to 
be Celts, others Iberians, and others again of the 
same race as the Sicuhans, or most ancient inha- 
bitants of Italy. It is certain that the Ligurians 
at one time inhabited the S. coast of Gaul as well 
as the country afterwards called Liguria, and that 
they had possession of the whole coast from the 
mouth of the Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. The 
Greeks probably became acquainted with them 
first from the Samians and Phocaeans, w ho visited 
their coasts for the pm poses of commerce ; and so 
powerful were they considered at this time that 
Hesiod names them, along with the Scythians and 
Ethiopians, as one of the chief people of the earth 
Tradition also related that Hercules fought with 
the Ligurians on the plain of stones near Massilia ; 
and even a writer so late as Eratosthenes gave the 
name of Ligystice to the whole of the W. peninsula 
of Europe. So widely were they believed to be 
spread that the Ligyes m Germany and Asia were 
supposed to be a branch of the same people. The 
Ligurian tribes were divided by the Romans into 
Ligttre8 Tiansalpim and Cisalptm. The tribes which 
inhabited the Maritime Alps were called in general 
Alpwi, and also Cciptllaii or Comati , from their 
custom of allowing their hair to grow long. The 
tribes which inhabited the Apennines were called 
Montani. The names of the principal tribes were : 
— on the W. Bide of the Alps, the Sali ks or 
Salluvh, Oxybix, and Deciates , on the E. 
side of the Alps, the Intemelh, Ingauni and 
Apuani near the coast, the Vagienni, Salas&i 
and Taurtni on the upper couise of the Po, and 
the Laevi and Marisci N. of the Po. — The 
Ligurians weie small of stature, but strong, active, 
and brave. In early times they served as merce- 
naries in the armies of the Carthaginians, and 
subsequently they carried on a long and fierce 
struggle with the Romans. Their country was 
invaded for the first time by the Romans in B. c. 
238; but it was not till after the termination of the 
2nd Punic war and the defeat of Philip and An- 
tiochus that the Romans were able to devote their 
energies to the subjugation of Liguria. It was 
many years however before the whole country was 
finally subdued. Whole tribes, such as the Apuani, 
were transplanted to Samnium, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists,. The country was 
divided between the provinces of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis and Gallia Cisalpina; and in the time of 
Augustus and of the succeeding emperors, the 
tnhes in the mountains were placed under the 
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government of an imperial procurator, called Pro* 
curator or Praefectus Alpium MariUimrum, 
Ligusticum Mare, the name originally of the 
whole sea S. of Gaul and of the N.W. of Italy, 
but subsequently only the E. part of this sea, or 
the Gulf of Genoa , whence later writers speak 
only of a Sinus Ligusticus. 

Lilaea (AlAaia : AiAaieus), an ancient town in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephissus. 

Lilybaeurn (AiXugaiov : Marsala), a town in 
the W. of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, situ- 
ated on a promontory of the same name ( G . Boco 
or dt Marsala ), opposite to the Prom. Hermaeum 
or Mercuni (C. Bon ) in Africa, the space between 
the 2 being the shortest distance between Sicily 
and Africa. The town of Lilybaeurn was founded 
by the Carthaginians about b.c. 397, and was 
made the principal Carthaginian fortress m Sicily. 
It was surrounded by massive walls and by a 
trench GO feet wide and 40 feet deep. On the 
destruction of Selmus in 249, the inhabitants of 
the latter city were transplanted to Lilybaeurn, 
which thus became still more powerful. Lilj- 
baeum was besieged by the Romans m the 1st 
Punic war, hut they were unable to take it ; and 
they only obtained possession of it by the treaty 
of peace. Under the Romans Lilybaeurn continued 
to be a place of importance. At Marsala , which 
occupies only the S. half of the ancient town, there 
are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a few 
other ancient remains. 

Limaea, Limia, Limius, Belion (Lima), a 
river m Gallaecia m Spain, between the Dunus 
and the Minms, which flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also called the river of Forget- 
fulness (6 rrjs Andris , Flumen Obhvioms ) ; and it 
is said to have been so called, because the Turduli 
and the Celts on one occasion lost here their com- 
mander, and forgot the object of their expedition. 
Tins legend was so generally believed that it was 
with difficulty that Brutus Callaicus could induce 
his soldiers to cross the river, when he invaded 
Gallaecia, b c. 136. On the banks of this river 
dwelt a small tribe called Limici. 

Limltes Romani, the name of a continuous seiies 
of fortifications, consisting of castles, walls, eartliern 
ramparts, and the like, which the Romans erected 
along the Rhine and the Danube, to protect their 
possessions from the attacks of the Germans. 

Limnae (A Ifivat, A ipvaios). 1. A town in 
Messema, on the frontiers of Laconia, with a 
temple of Artemis, who was hence surnamed Lim- 
natis. This temple was common to the people of 
both countries ; and the outrage which the Mes- 
senian youth committed against some Lacedae- 
monian maidens, who were sacrificing at this 
temple, was the occasion of the 1st Messenian 
war. Limnae was situated m the Ager Denthe- 
liatis, which district was a subject of constant 
dispute between the Lacedaemonians and Mes- 
semans after the re-establishment of the Messenian 
independence by Epaminondas. •— 2. A town in 
the Thracian Chersonesus on the Hellespont, not 
far from Sestus, founded by the Milesians. — S. 
See Sparta. 

Idumaea (Aifxvcda: A ipvtuos), a town in the 
N. of Acarnania, on the road from Argos Araphi- 
lochicum to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, 
on which it had a harbour. 

Idumaea, LimnStes, LimnegSnes (Aipvtda 
(os), Aiprlrnjs (ts), Aiptniytrlis), i e. inhabiting 
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or bom in a lake or marsh, a surname of several 
divinities who were believed either to have sprung 
from a lake, or who had their temples near a lake. 
Hence we find this surname given to Dionysus 
at Athens, and to Artemis at various places. 

Limontim. [Pictones.] 

I&njfra (ret Algvpa : Ru. N. of Phineka ?), a 
city in the S.E. of Lycia, on the river Limyiius, 
20 stadia from its mouth. 

Limjfrus (Aifivpos * Phineka ?), a river of Lycia, 
flowing into the bay W. of the Sacrum Promon- 
torram (Phineka Bay ) : navigable as far up as Li- 
myra. The recent travellers differ as to whether 
the present river Phineka is the Limyra or its tri- 
butary the Arycandus. 

Lindum (Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, in 
Britain, on the road from Londinium to Eboracum, 
and a Roman colony. The modem name Lincoln 
has been formed out of Lindum Colonia. 

Lindus (A IvSos : AfrSto? : Undo, Ru.), on the 
E. side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the 
most ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic coast. 
It is mentioned by Horner (II, u. 656), with its 
kindred cities, Lalysus and Camirus. These 3 cities, 
with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the 
original Hexapolis, m the S.W. comer of Asia 
Minor. Lindus stood upon a mountain in a dis- 
trict abounding m vines and figs, and had 2 cele- 
brated temples, one of Athena surnamed Aivdla, 
and one of Hercules. It was the bnthplace of 
Cleobulus, one of the 7 wise men. It retained 
much of its consequence even after the foundation 
of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some importance have 
lately been found m its Acropolis. 

Lwgdnes. 1. A powerful people in Tians- 
alpine Gaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Mt. Vogesus and the sources of the Ma- 
trons and Mosa, N. as far as the Treviri, and S as 
far as the Sequani, from whom they were separated 
by the river Arar. The emperor Otho gave them 
the Roman franchise. Their chief town was An- 
dematurmum, afterwards Lingones (Langres) — 
2. A branch of the above mentioned people, who 
migrated into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Bon, 
and shared the fortunes of the latter. [Bon.] They 
dwelt E. of the Boa as far as the Adriatic sea m 
the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 

Linternum. [Liternum ] 

Linus (Aivos), the personification of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore described ns a son of 
Apollo by a Muse (Calliope, or by Psamathe or 
Chalciope), or of Amphimarus by Urania. Both 
Argos and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth 
An Argive tradition related, that Linus was exposed 
by his mother after his birth, and was brought up 
by shepherds, but was afterwards tom to pieces 
by dogs. Psamathe’s gnef at the occurrence be- 
trayed her misfortune to her father, who condemned 
her to death. Apollo, indignant at the father’s 
cruelty, visited Argos with a plague ; and, m obe- 
dience to an oracle, the Argives endeavoured to 
propitiate Psamathe and Linus by means of sacri- 
fices. Matrons and virgins sang dirges which were 
called Afoot. According to a Boeotian tradition 
Linus was killed by Apollo, because he had ventured 
upon a musical contest with the god ; and every 
year before sacrifices were offered to the Muses, a 
funeral sacrifice was offered to him, and dirges 
(Afoot) were sung in his honour. His tomb was 
claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and likewise by 
Chalcis in Euboea, It is probably owing to the 
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difficulty of reconciling the different mythuaes 
about Linus, that the Thebans thought it necessary 
to distinguish between an earlier and later Linus ; 
the latter is said to have instructed Hercules in 
music, but to have been killed by the hero. In 
the time of the Alexandrine grammarians Linus 
was considered as the author of apocryphal works, 
in which the exploits of Dionysus were described. 

Lip&ra and Liparenses Insulae. [Aeoliab.] 

Lip&ris (AtVapis), a small river of Cilicia, flow- 
ing past Soloe. 

Liquentia (Livenza), a river in Venetia in the 
N. of Italy between Altinum and Concordia, which 
flowed into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

LIris ( Gangliano ), more anciently called Clanis, 
or Glanis, one of the principal rivers in central 
Italy, rises m the Apennines W. of lake Fucinus, 
flows first through the terntory of the Marsi in a 
S. E -ly direction, then turns S W. near Sora, and 
at last flows S. E. into the Sinus Caietanus near 
Mintumae, forming the boundary between Latium 
and Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whence 
the “ Lins qmeta aqua ” of Horace ( Carm . i. 31). 

Lissus (Aurcrds: Aftrcrtoy, Attrtrefa). 1. (Ales- 
io), a town in the S of Dalmatia, at the mouth of 
the river Dnlon, founded by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse, li r 385 It was situated on a hill near the 
c r >ast, and possessed a strongly fortified acropolis, 
called Acrolissus, which was considered impreg- 
nable. The town afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Illyrians, and was eventually colonized by 
the Romans.*— 2. A small river m Thrace W. of 
the Hcbrus. 

Lista (S. Anaiogha ), a town of the Sabines, S. 
of Reatc, is said to lmve been the capital of the 
Aborigines, from which they were driven out by 
the Sabines, who attacked them m the night. 

Lit ana Silva (Silva di Luge), a large forest on 
the Apennines m Cisalpine Gaul, S. E. of Mutma, 
m which the Romans were defeated by the Gauls, 
u. c. 216. 

Liternum or Linternum (Patria), a town on 
the coast of Campania, at the mouth of the river 
Clanius or Glams, which m thp lower part of its 
corn so takes the name of Litemus (Patna or 
Clamo), and which flows through a marsh to the 
N of the town called Litema Palus. The town 
was made a Roman colony b. c. 104 , and was 
recolomzed by Augustus. It was to this place 
that the elder Scipio Africamis retired, when the 
tribunes attempted to bring him to trial, and here 
he is said to have died. Ills tomb was shown at 
Liternum ; but some maintained that he was 
buried in the family sepulchre near the Porta 
Capena at Rome. 

Livla. 1. Sister of M. Livius Drusus, the cele- 
brated tribune, ». c. 91, was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uticensis, 
and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, by whom 
she had a daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, who killed Caesar —2. Livia Brasilia, 
the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudianus [Drusus, 
No 3], was married first to Tib. Claudius Nero ; 
and afterwards to Augustus, who compelled her 
husband to divorce her, b. c. 38. She had already 
borne her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tibenus, and at the time of her marriage with 
Augustus was 6 months pregnant with another, 
who subsequently received the name of Drusus, 
She never had any children by Augustus, but she 
retained his affections till his death. It was gene- 
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redly belkvedthafcehecaused C. Caesar and L.Caeaar, 
the 2 grandsons of Augustus to be poisoned, in order 
to securer tile succession for her own children ; and 
til e waaeven suspected of having hastened the 
death* of Augustus. On the accession of her son 
Tiberius to the throne, she at first attempted to 
obtain an equal share in the government ; but this 
the jealous temper of Tibenus would not brook. 
He commanded her to retire altogether from public 
afiairs* and soon displayed even hatred towards 
her. When she was on her death-bed, he re- 
fused to visit her. She died in a. d. 29, at the 
age of 82 or 86. Tiberius took no part in the 
funeral rites, and forbade her consecration, which 
had been proposed by the senate. — 8. Or Livilla, 
the daughter of Drusus senior and Antonia, and 
the wife of Drusus junior, the son of the emperor 
Tiberius. She was seduced by Sejanus, who per- 
suaded her to poison her husband, a. d. 23. Her 
guilt was not discovered till the fall of Sejanus, 8 
years afterwards, 31.— 4. Julia Livilla, daughter 
of Germanicus and Agrippina. [Julia, No. 7.] 

Idvfa Gens, plebeian, but one of the most illus- 
trious houses among the Roman nobility. The 
Livii obtained 8 consulships, 2 censorships, 3 tri- 
umphs, a dictatorship, and a mastership of the horse. 
The most distinguished families are those of 
Drusus and Salinator. 

Livfus, T., the Roman historian, was born at 
Patavium (Padua), in the N. of Italy, b. c. 59. 
The greater part of his life appears to have been 
spent in Rome, but he returned to his native town 
before his death, which happened at the age of 7 6, 
in the 4th year of Tiberius, a. d. 17. We know 
that he was married, and that he had at least 2 
children, a son and a daughter, married to L. Ma- 
gma, a rhetorician. His literary talents secured 
the patronage and friendship of Augustus , he be- 
came a person of consideration at court, and by his 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, was induced 
in early life to attempt historical composition ; but 
there is no ground for the assertion that Livy acted 
as preceptor to the young prince. Eventually his 
reputation rose so high and became so widely dif- 
fused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to 
Rome, solely for the purpose of beholding him, 
and having gratified his curiosity m this one par- 
ticular, immediately returned home. The great 
and only extant work of Livy is a History of 
Rome, termed by himself Atmales (xliii. 13), ex- 
tending from the foundation of the city to the 
death of Drusus, M.C. 9, comprised in 142 books 
Of these 35 have descended to us ; but of the 
whole, with the exception of 2, we possess Epitotnes , 
■which must have been drawn up by one who was 
well acquainted with his subject By some they 
have been ascribed to Livy himself, by others to 
Floras ; but there is nothing m the language or 
context to warrant either of these conclusions ; 
and external evidence is altogether wanting. From 
the circumstance that a short introduction or pre- 
face is found at the beginning of books 1, 21, and 
31, mid that each of these marks the commence- 
ment of an important epoch, the whole work has 
been divided into decades, con taming 10 books 
each ; but the grammarians Priscian and Diomedes, 
who quote repeatedly from particular books, never 
allude to any such distribution. The commence- 
ment of book xlu is lost, but there is certainly no 
wsnarkable crisis at this place which invalidates 
part of the argument in favour of the antiquity 
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of the arrangement. The 1st decade (bks. i — x,) 
is entire. It embraces the period from the foun- 
dation of the city to the year b. c. 294, when the 
subjugation of the Saomites may be said to have 
been completed. The 2nd decade (bks. xi — xx.) 
is altogether lost. It embraced the period from 
294 to 219, comprising an account, among other 
matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of rile 
first Punic war. The 3rd decade (bks. xxi— - 
xxx.) is entire. It embraces the period from 219 
to 201, comprehending the whole of the 2nd Punic 
war. The 4th decade (bks. xxxi- — xl.) is entire, 
and also one half of the 5th (bks. xli — xlv.). These 
15 books embrace the period from 201 to 167, and 
develope the progress of the Roman arms m Cisal- 
pine Gaul, m Macedonia, Greece and Asia, ending 
with the triumph of Aemilms Paulus. Of the 
remaining books nothing remains except incon- 
siderable fragments, the most notable being a few 
chapters of the 91st book, concerning the fortunes 
of Sertonus. The composition of such a vast work 
necessarily occupied many years ; and we find 
indications which throw some light upon the 
epochs when different sections were composed. 
Thus m book first (c, 19) it is stated that the 
temple of Janus had been closed twice only since 
the reign of Numa, for the first time m the con- 
sulship of T. Manlius (b. c. 235), a few years after 
the termination of the first Punic war ; for the 
second time by Augustus Caesar, after the battle 
of Actium, in 29. But we know that it was shut 
again by Augustus after the conquest of the Can- 
tabrians, m 25 ; and hence it is evident that the 
first book must have been written between the 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since the last book 
contained an account of the death of Drusus, it 
is evident that the task must have been spread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much longer 
time. — The style of Livy may be pronounced 
almost faultless. The narrative flows on m a calm, 
but strong current ; the diction displays richness 
without heaviness, and simplicity without tameness. 
There is, moreover, a distinctness of outline and a 
warmth of colouring in all his delineations, whether 
of living men m action, or of things inanimate, 
which never fail to call up the whole scene before 
our eyes. — In judging of the merits of Livy as an 
historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, the 
end which he proposed to himself. No one who 
reads Livy with attention can suppose that he ever 
conceived the project of drawing up a critical history 
of Rome. His aim was to offer to hiB countrymen a 
clear and pleasing narrative, which, while it gratified 
their vanity, should contain no startling improba- 
bilities nor gross amplifications. To effect this pur- 
pose he studied with care the writings of some of 
his more celebrated predecessors on Roman history. 
Where his authorities were in accordance with 
each other, he generally rested satisfied with this 
agreement ; where their testimony was irrecon- 
cileable, he was content to point out their want of 
harmony, and occasionally to offer an opinion on 
their comparative credibility. But, in no case did 
he ever dream of ascending to the fountain head. 
He never attempted to test the accuracy of his 
authorities by examining monuments of remote 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis. Thus, it is 
perfectly clear that he had never read the Leges 
Regiae, nor the Commentaries of Serving Tullius, 
nor even the Licmian Rogations ; and that he had 
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never consulted the vast collection of decrees of the 
senate, ordinances of the plehs, treaties and other 
state papers, which were preserved in the city. 
Nay more, he did not consult even all the au- 
thors to whom he might have resorted with 
advantage, such as the Annals and Antiquities of 
Varro, and the Origines of Cato. And even those 
writers whose authority he followed, he did not 
use in the most judicious manner. He seems to 
have performed his task piecemeal. A small section 
was taken in hand, different accounts were com- 
pared, and the most plausible was adopted ; the 
game system was adhered to in the succeeding 
portions* so that each considered by itself, without 
reference to the rest, was executed with care ; but 
the witnesses who were rejected in one place were 
admitted m another, without sufficient attention 
being paid to the dependence and the connection 
of the events. Hence the numerous contradictions 
and inconsistencies which ha\e been detected by 
sharp-eyed critics. Other mistakes also are found 
in abundance, arising from his want of anything 
like practical knowledge of the world, from his 
never having acquired even the elements of the 
military art, of jurisprudence, or of political eco- 
nomy, and above all, from his singular ignorance 
of geography. But while we fully acknowledge 
these defects in Livy, we cannot admit that his 
general good faith has ever been impugned with 
any show of justice. We are assured (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 34) that he was fair and liberal upon matters 
of contemporary history ; we know that he praised 
Cassius and Brutus, that his character of Cicero 
was a high eulogium, and that he spoke so warmly 
of the unsuccessful leader m the great civil war, 
that he was sportively styled a Pompeian by 
Augustus. It is true that m recounting the do- 
mestic strife which agitated the republic tor nearly 
two centuries, he represents the plebeians and 
their leaders m the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the truth, 
but from ignorance of the exact relation of the 
contending parties. It is manifest that he never 
can separate in his own mind the spirited plebeians 
of the infant commonwealth from the base and 
venal rabble which thronged the forum m the days 
of Marius and Cicero ; while m like manner he 
confounds those bold and honest tribunes, who 
were the champions of liberty, with such men as 
Satuminus or Sulpicius, Clodius orVatimus. — There 
remains one topic to which wc must advert. We 
are told by Quintilian (i. 5. § 56, viii. 1. § 3) 
that Asmius Pollio had remarked a certain Fata- 
mmty in Livy. Scholars have given themselves a 
vast deal of trouble to discover what this term 
may indicate, and various hypotheses have been 
propounded ; but if there is any truth m the 
story, it is evident that Pollio must have intended 
to censure some provincial peculiarities of expres- 
sion, which we, at all events, are in no position to 
detect. The best edition of Livy is by Draken- 
borch, Lugd. Bat. 1738 — 46, 7 vols. 4to. There 
is also a valuable edition, now in course of pub- 
lication, by Alchefski, Berol. 8vo. 1841, seq. 

Living Andronlcus, [Andronicus.] 

L**> Lixa, Lixus (Ai'£, At£os : Al-Araish), 
a city on the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, m 
Africa, at the mouth of a river of the same name : 
it was a place of some commercial importance. 

Locri, sometimes called Loerenses by the 
Romans, the inhabitants of Locris (if Aojcpis), 
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were an ancient people in Greece, descended from 
the Leleges, with which some Hellenic tribes were 
intermingled at a very early period. They were, 
however, in Homer’s time regarded as Hellenes ; 
and according to tradition even Deucalion, the 
founder of the Hellenic race, was said to have 
lived in Locris in the town of Opus or Cynos. In 
historical times the Locrians were divided into 2 
distinct tribes, differing from one another m cus- 
toms, habits and civilization. 'Of these the Eastern 
Locnans, called Epicnemidii and Opuntii, who 
dwelt on the E. coast of Greece opposite the island 
of Euboea, were the more ancient and more 
civilized ; while the Western Locnans, called 
Ozolae, who dwelt on the Corinthian gulf, were a 
colony of the former, and were more barbnroiM. 
Homer mentions only the E. Locnans. At a later 
tune there was no connexion between the Eastern 
and Western Locrians ; and in the Peloponnesian 
war we find the former siding with the Spartans, 
and the latter with the Athenians. — • 1. Eastern 
Locris, extended from Thessaly and the pass of 
Thermopylae along the coast to the frontiers of 
Boeotia, and was bounded by Dons and Phocis 
on the W. It was a fertile and well cultivated 
country The N. part was inhabited by the Loori 
Epicnemidii ('ETriKVTjfilBioi), who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnenus. The S. part was inhabited 
by the’ Locn Opuntii (’OroiWioi), who derived 
their name from their principal town. Opus. The 
two tribes were separated by Daphnus, a small 
slip of land, which at one time belonged to Phocie. 
These two tribes are frequently confounded with 
one another ; and ancient writers sometimes use 
the name either oi Epicnemidii or of Opuntii 
alone, when both tribes are intended. The Epic- 
nemidii were for a long time subject to the Pho- 
cians, and were included under the name of the 
latter people ; whence the name of the Opuntu 
occurs more frequently in Greek history. — 2. 
Western Locris, or the country of the Locri 
Ozolae (*oC<iAcu), was bounded on the N. by 
Doris, on the W. by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, 
and on the S. by the Corinthian gulf. The origin 
of the name of Ozolae is uncertain. The ancients 
derived it either from the undressed skins worn by 
the inhabitants, or from df**? “to smell,” on 
account of the great quantity of asphodel that 
grew in their country, or from the stench arising 
fiom mineral springs, beneath which the centaur 
Nessus is said to have been buried. The country 
is mountainous, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive. Mt Corax from Aetolia, and Mt. Par- 
nassus from Phocis, occupy the greater part of it 
The Locri Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the 
Actolians, both m their predatory habits and in 
their mode of warfare. They were divided into 
several tribes, and are described by Thucydides as 
a rude and barbarous people, even in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. From B.c, 315 they be- 
longed to the Aetolun League. Their chief town 
was Amphissa. 

Locri Epizephyrii (Aoicpoi 'Evt^vpioi : Motta 
di Burzano ), one of the most ancient Greek 
cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the S. E« of 
Bruttium, N. of the promontory of Zephyrium, 
from which it was said to have derived its sur- 
name Epizephym, though others suppose this 
name given to the place, simply because it lay tc 
the W. of Greece. It was founded by the Locrians 
from Greece, b. c. 683. Strabo expressly says that it 
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was founded by the Ozolae, and not by the Opuntii, 
as most writers related ; but his statement is not 
so probable as the common one. The inhabitants 
regarded themselves as descendants of Ajax Oileus ; 
and as he resided at the town of Naryx among 
the Opuntii, the poets gave the name of Narycia 
to Locris (Ov. Met. xv. 705), and called the 
founders of the town the Narycii Locrt (Virg. 
Am. iii. 399). For the same reason the pitch of 
Bruttium is frequently called Narycia (Virg. 
Georg . il 438). Locri was celebrated for the 
excellence of its laws, which were drawn up by 
Zaleucus soon after the foundation of the city. 
[Zaleucus.] The town enjoyed great prosperity 
down to the time of the younger Dionysius, who 
resided here for some years after his expulsion 
from Syracuse, and committed the greatest atro- 
cities against the inhabitants. It suffered much in 
the wars against Pyrrhus, and in the 2nd Punic war. 
The Romans allowed it to retom its freedom and 
its own constitution, which was democratical ; but 
it gradually sunk in importance, and is rarely 
mentioned m later times. Near the town was an 
ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 

Locusta, or, more correctly, Lucusta, a woman 
celebrated for her skill m concocting poisons She 
was employed by Agrippina in poisoning the em- 
peror Claudius, and by Nero for despatching Bri- 
tannicus. She was rewarded by Nero with ample 
estates ; but under the emperor Galba she was 
executed with other malefactors of Nero’s reign. 

Lollia Paulina, granddaughter of M Lolhus, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius Regulus , 
but on the report of her grandmother’s beaut}’, the 
emperor Caligula sent for her, divorced her hom 
her husband, and married her, but soon divorced 
ber again. After Claudius had put to death his 
wife Messalma, Lollia was one of the candidates 
for the vacancy, but she was put to death by means 
of Agrippina. 

Lolli&nus (AoWtavSs), a celebrated Greek 
sophist m the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
was a native of Ephesus, and taught at Athens. 

Lolitas. 1. M. Lolitas Palicanus, tnbune of 
the plebs, B.c. 71, and an active opponent of the 
aristocracy. — 2. M. Lollius, consul 21, and 
governor of Gaul in 1 6. He was defeated bv some 
German tribes who had crossed the Rhine. Lollms 
was subsequently appointed by Augustus as tutor 
to his grandson, C. Caesar, whom lie accompanied 
to the East, b.c. 2. Here he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of C. Caesar, and is said m consequence 
to have put an end to his life by poison. Horace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Lolhus, and 2 Epistles 
(i. 2, 18) to the eldest son of Lolhus 

Londinium, also called Oppidum Londiniense 
Ltmdinium or Londinum ( London ), the capital 
of the Cantii in Britain, was situated on the S 
bank of the Thames in the modern Southwark, 
though it afterwards spread over the other side of 
the river. It is not mentioned by Caesar, pro- 
bably because his line of march led lnm in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and its name first occurs m the 
reign of Nero, when it is spoken of as a flourish- 
ing and populous town, much frequented by mer- 
chants, although neither a Homan colony nor a 
municipium. On the revolt of the Britons under 
Boadicea, a. d* 62, the Roman governor Sue- 
tonius Paulinos abandoned Londinium to the 
enemy, who massacred the inhabitants and plun- 
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dered the town. From the effects of this devas- 
tation it gradually recovered, and it appears again 
as an important place in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. It was surrounded with a wall and ditch 
by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, the 
Roman governor of Britain ; and about this time 
it was distinguished by the surname of Augusta , 
whence some writers have conjectured that it was 
then made a colony. Londinium had n6w extended 
so much on the N. bank of the Thames, that it 
was called at this period a town of the Trino- 
ban tes, from which we may infer that the new 
quarter was both larger and more populous than 
the old part on the S. side of the river. The wall 
built by Constantine or Theodosius was on the N. 
side of the river, and is conjectured to have com- 
menced at a fort near the present site of the tower, 
and to have been continued along the Minories, to 
Cripplegate, Newgate and Ludgate. London was 
the central point, from which all the Roman roads 
in Britain diverged. It possessed a Milliarium 
Aureum , from which the miles on the roads were 
numbered ; and a fragment of this Milliarium, the 
celebrated London Stone, may he seen affixed to 
the wall of St. Swithm’s Church in Cannon Street. 
This is almost the only monument of the Roman 
Londinium still extant, with the exception of 
coins, tesselated pavements, and the like, which 
have been found buried under the ground. 

Long&nus Lucia), a river m the N. E. of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tyndans, on the banks 
of which Hieron gained a victory over the Ma- 
mcrtines. 

Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher and 
grammarian of the 3rd century of our era. His ori- 
ginal name seems to have been Dionysius ; but ho 
also bore the name of Dionysius Longinus, Cassius 
Longinus, or Dionysius Cassms Longinus, probably 
because either he or one of his ancestors had 
j received the Roman fianchise through the in- 
fluence of some Cassius Longinus. The place of his 
birth is uncertain , ho was brought up with care by 
his uncle Pronto, who taught rhetoric at Athens, 
whence it has been conjectured that he was a 
native of that city. He afterwards visited many 
countries, and became acquainted with all the 
illustrious philosophers of his age, such as Am- 
monius Saccas, Ongen the disciple of Ammonius, 
not to be confounded with the Christian writer, 
Plotinus, and Amelius. He was a pupil of the 
2 former, and was an adherent of the Platonic 
philosophy ; but instead of following blindly the 
system of Ammonius, he went to the fountain- 
head, and made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the works of Plato. On his return to Athens he 
opened a school, which was attended by numerous 
pupils, among whom the most celebrated was Por- 
phyry. Pie seems to have taught philosophy and 
criticism, as well as rhetoric and grammar ; and 
the extent of Ins information was so great, that he 
was called “ a living library ” and “ a walking 
museum.’* After spending a considerable part of 
his life at Athens he went to the East, where he 
became acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature. 
On the death of her husband Odenathus Lon- 
ginus became her principal adviser. It was mainly 
through his advice that she threw off her alle- 
giance to the Homan empire. On her capture by 
Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to death by 
the emperor. Longinus was unquestionably the 
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greatest philosopher of his age. He was a man of 
excellent sense, sound judgment, and extensive 
kn owledge. His work on the Sublime (Ilepl uij/ous), 
a great part of which is still extant, surpasses in 
oratorical power every thing written after the time 
of the Greek orators. There is scarcely any work 
in the range of ancient literature which, inde- 
pendent of its excellence of style, contains so many 
exquisite remarks upon oratory, poetry, and good 
taste in general. The best edition of this work is 
by Weiske, Lips. 1800, 8 vo., reprinted in London, 
1820. Longinus wrote many other works, both rhe- 
torical and philosophical, all of which have perished. 
Longinus, Cassius. [Cassius.] 

Longobardi. [Langobardi.] 

Longfila (Longulanus : Buon Riposo), a town 
of the Volsci in Latium, not far from Corioli, and 
belonging to the territory of Antium, but destroyed 
by the Romans at an early period. 

Longus (A 6yyos), a Gicek sophist, of uncertain 
date, but not earlier than the 4th or 5th century 
of our era, is the author of an erotic work, entitled 
UoifitviKuu rau Kara Adrpvtv nal XA .6r)v, or Fas- 
toralia de Daphnide et Chloe , written m pleasing 
and elegant prose. The best editions are by Vil- 
loison, Paris, 1778; Schaefer, Lips. 1803 ; and 
Passow, Lips. 1811. 

Lfip&dllsa (Ao7ra$ou<ra : Lampedusa ), an island 
in the Mediterranean, between Melita {Malta) 
and the coast of Byzacium in Africa. 

Lorlum or Lorii, a small place in Etruria with 
an imperial villa, 12 miles N. W. of Rome on the 
Via Aurelia, where Antoninus Pius was brought 
up, and where he died. 

Lorjhna (r&A d>pvpa: Aplothela , Ru.), a city 
on the S. coast of Caria, close to the promontory of 
Cynosseraa {C. Aloupo), opposite to lalysus m 
Rhodes, the space between the two being about 
the shortest distance between Rhodes and the 
coast of Caria. 

Ldtis, a nymph, who, to escape the embraces of 
Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree, called 
after her Lotus. (Ov. Met. ix. 347.) 

Ldt5ph&gi {Awrotpdyoi, i. c. lotus-eaters). Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey , represents Ulysses as coming 
in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a people 
who fed upon a fruit called lotus, the taste of which 
was so delicious that every one who eat it lost all 
wish to return to his native country, but desired to 
remain there with the Lotophagi, and to eat the 
lotus ( Od . ix. 94). Afterwards, m historical 
times, the Greeks found that the people on the N. 
coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, and especially 
about the Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as 
an article of food, the fruit of a plant, which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they called 
these people Lotophagi. To this day, the inha- 
bitants of the same part of the coast of Tunis and 
Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant which is supposed 
to be the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine 
made from its juice, as the ancient Lotophagi are 
also said to have done. This plant, the Ztzyphus 
Lotus of the botanists (or jujube-tree), is a prickly 
branching shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild- 
plum, of a saffron colour and a sweetish taste. The 
ancient geographers also place the Lotophagi in the 
large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis (1 Jerbah ), 
adjacent to this coast. They carried on a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt and with the intenor 
of Africa, by the very same caravan routes which 
are used to the present day. 
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LoxX&s (A o£las), a surname of Apollo, derived 
by some from his intricate and ambiguous oracles 
(Ad| a), but better from Kiyeiv, as the prophet or 
interpreter of Zeus. 

Loxo (Ao£<6), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens, who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos, whence the name is also used 
as a surname of Artemis herself. 

Lua, also called Lua mater or Lua Batumi, 
one of the early Italian divinities, whose worship 
was forgotten in later times. It may be that she 
was the same as Ops, the wife of Saturn ; but all 
we know of her is, that sometimes the arms taken 
from a defeated enemy were dedicated to her, and 
burnt as a sacrifice, with a view of averting calamity. 

Luca (Lucensis : Lucca), a Ligurian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and on 
the river Ausus, N. E. of Pisae. It was included 
in Etruria by Augustus ; but in the time of Julius 
Caesar it was the most S.-ly city m Liguria, and 
belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. It was made a Roman 
colony, b.c. 177. The amphitheatre of Lucca 
may still be seen at the modern town in a state of 
tolerable preservation, and its great size proves the 
importance and populousness ot the ancient city. 

Luc&nla (Lucanus), a district in Lower Italy, 
was bounded on the N. by Campania and Sam- 
mum, on the E. by Apulia and the gulf of Ta- 
rcntum, on the S. by Bruttmm, and on the W. by 
the Tyrrhene sea, thus corresponding for the most 
part to the modern provinces of Frinctpato , Ci- 
terxore and Basilicata, in the kingdom of Naples. 
It was separated from Campania by the river 
Silarus, and from Bruttium by the river Laus, and 
it extended along the gulf of Tarentum from Thurii 
to Metapontum. The country is mountainous, as 
the Apennines run through the greater part of it ; 
but towards the gulf of Tarentum there is an 
extensive and fertile plain. Lncania was celebrated 
for its excellent pastures (Hor. Ep. i. 28) ; and its 
oxen were the finest and largest in Italy. Hence, 
the elephant was at first called by the Romans a 
Lucan lan ox {Lucas bos). The swine also were 
very good ; and a peculiar kind of sausages was 
celebrated at Rome under the name of Lucanica. 
The coast of Lucania was inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, whose cities were numerous and flourish- 
ing. The most important were Metapontum, 
Hkraclea, Thurii, Buxentum, Elea or Ve- 
lia, Posidonia or Pabstum. The interior of 
the country was originally inhabited by the Chones 
and Oenotnans. The Lucanians proper were Sam- 
nites, a bra\e and warlike race, who left their 
mother-country and settled both in Lucania and 
Bruttium. They not only expelled or subdued 
the Oenotrians, but they gradually acquired pos- 
session of most of the Greek cities on the const. 
They are first mentioned in B. c. 396 as the allies- 
of the elder Dionysius in his war against Thurii. 
They were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus 
had left Italy. Before the 2nd Punic war their 
forces consisted of 30,000 foot and 3000 horse; 
but m the course of this war their country was 
repeatedly laid waste, and never recovered its 
former prosperity. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Lucan, 
a Roman poet, was bom at Corduba in Spain, a. d. 
39 His father was L. Annaeus Mella, a brother 
of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was carried 
to Rome at an early age, where his education was 
superintended by the most eminent preceptors of 
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the day. His talents developed themselves at a 
very early age, and excited such general admiration 
as to awaken the jealousy of Nero, who, unable to 
brook competition, forbade him to recite in public. 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition Lucan em- 
barked in the famous conspiracy of Piso, was be- 
trayed, and, by a promise of pardon, was induced 
to turn informer. He began by denouncing his 
own mother Acilia (or Atiiia), and then revealed 
the rest of his accomplices without reserve. But 
he received a traitor’s reward. After the more 
important victims had been despatched, the em- 
peror issued the mandate for the death of Lucan 
who, finding escape hopeless, caused his veins to 
be opened. When, from the rapid effusion of 
blood, he felt his extremities becoming chill, he 
began to repeat aloud some verses which ho had 
once composed, descriptive of a wounded soldier 
perishing by a like death, and, with these lines 
upon his lips, expired a. d 65, in the 26th year of 
his age. Lucan wrote various poems, the titles of 
which are preserved, but the only extant production 
is an heroic poem, in 10 books, entitled Pharsalia , 
in which the progress of the struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey is fully detailed, the events, 
commencing with the passage of the Rubicon, being 
arranged m regular chronological order. The 3 0th 
book is imperfect, and the narrative breaks off 
abruptly m the middle of the Alexandrian war, 
but we know not whether the conclusion lias been 
lost, or whether the author ever completed his 
task. The whole of what we now possess was 
certainly not composed at the same time, for the 
different parts do not by any means breathe the 
same spirit. In the earlier portions we find liberal 
sentiments expressed in very moderate terms, ac- 
companied by open and almost fulsome flattery of 
Nero ; but, as we proceed, the blessings of freedom 
are loudly proclaimed, and the invectives against 
tyranny are couched m language the most offensive, 
evidently aimed directly at the emperor. The 
work contains great beauties and great defects. It 
is characterised by copious diction, lively imagina- 
tion, and a bold and masculine tone of thought ; 
hut it is at the same time disfigured by extrava- 
gance, far-fetched conceits, and unnatural similes. 
The best editions are by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 
1728 ; by Burmann, 1740 ; and by Weber, Lips. 
1821—1831. 

Lnc&nns, OoellnB. [Ocellus ] 

Lucceius. 1. L., an old friend and neighbour of 
Cicero. His name frequently occurs at the com- 
mencement of Cicero’s correspondence with Atticus, 
with whom Lucceius had quarrelled. Cicero at- 
tempted to reconcile his two friends. In b. c 63 
Lucceius accused Catiline ; and m GO he became a 
candidate for the consulship, along with Julius 
Caesar, who agreed to support him ; but he lost 
his election in consequence of the aristocracy bring- 
ing in Bibulus, as a counterpoise to Caesar’s in- 
fluence. Lucceius seems now to have withdrawn 
from public life and to have devoted himself to 
literature. He was chiefly engaged in the compo- 
sition of a contemporaneous history of Rome, com- 
mencing with the Social or Marsic war. In 55 he 
had nearly finished the history of the Social and of 
the first Civil war, when Cicero wrote a most urgent 
to his friend, pressing him to suspend the 
thread of his history, and to devote a separate 
work to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
CfeiwAto recall from banishment (ad Fam. v. 12). 
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Lucceius promised compliance with his request, hut 
he appears never to have written the work. On 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, he espoused 
the side of Pompey. He was subsequently par- 
doned by Caesar and returned to Rome, where he 
continued to live on friendly terms with Cicero. mm 
2. C., sumamed Hirrus, of the Pupiman tribe, 
tribune of the plebs 53, proposed that Pompey 
should be created dictator. In 62 he was a can- 
didate with Cicero for the augurship, and in the 
following year a candidate with M. Caelius for the 
aedileship, but he failed in both. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, he joined Pompey. He 
was sent by Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, 
king of Parthia, but he was thrown into prison by 
the Parthian king. He was pardoned by Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and returned to Rome. 

Lucenses Callaici, one of the 2 chief tribes of 
the Callaici or Gallaeci on the N. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, derived their name from their town 
Lucus Augusti. 

Lucentum ( Ahccmie ), a town of the Contestant, 
on the coast of Hispama Tarraconensis. 

LucSrla (Lucerinus : Lucero), sometimes called 
Nuceria, a town m Apulia on the borders of 
Samnium, S. W, of Arpi, was situated on a steep 
hill, and possessed an ancient temple of Minerva. 
In the war between Rome and Samnium, it was 
first taken by the Sammtes (b. c. 321), and next 
by the Romans (319) ; but having revolted to the 
Sammtes m 314, all the inhabitants were mas- 
sacred by the Romans, and their place supplied 
by 2500 Roman colonists. Having thus become 
a Roman colony, it continued faithful to Rome in 
the 2nd Punic war. In the time of Augustus it 
had greatly declined m prosperity ; but it was still 
of sufficient importance m the 3rd century to be 
the residence of the praetor of Apulia, 

Lucianus (A ovictav6s), usually called Lucian, 
a Greek write), bom at Samosata, the capital of 
Commagene, in Syria. The date of his birth and 
death is uncertain ; but it has been conjectured, with 
much probability, that he was bom about a. n. 120, 
and he probably lived till towards the end of this 
century. We know that some of his more cele- 
brated works were written in the reign of M. Au- 
relius. Lucian’s parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to his maternal uncle, who was 
a statuary. He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful m 
this calling, he employed himself m writing speeches 
for others, instead of delivering them himsell But 
he did not remain long at Antioch ; and at an 
early period of his life he set out upon his travels, 
and visited the greater part of Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul. At that period it was customary for pro- 
fessors of the rhetorical art to proceed to different 
cities, where they attracted audiences by their 
displays, much in the same manner as musicians or 
itinerant lecturers in modem times. He appears 
to have acquired a good deal of money as well as 
fame. On his return to his native country, pro- 
bably about his 40th year, he abandoned the rhe- 
torical profession, the artifices of which, he tells 
us, were foreign to his temper, the natural enemy 
of deceit and pretension. He now devoted most 
of his time to the composition of his works. He 
still, however, occasionally travelled ; for it appears 
that he was in Achaia and Ionia about the dose of 
the Parthian war, 160— 185 ; on which occasion, 
too, he seems to have visited Olympia, and beheld 
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the self-immolation of Peregrinus. About the 
year 170, or a little previously, he visited the 
false oracle of the impostor Alexander, in Paphla- 
gonia. Late in life he obtained the office of procu- 
rator of part of Egypt, which office was probably 
bestowed upon him by the emperor Commodus. 
The nature of Lucian’s writing® inevitably procured 
him many enemies, by whom he has been painted 
in very black colours. According to Suidas he 
was surnamed the Blasphemer , and was tom to 
pieces by dogs, as a punishment for his impiety ; 
hut on this account no reliance can be placed. 
Other writers state that Lucian apostatised from 
Christianity ; but there is no proof in support of 
this charge ; and the dialogue entitled Philapatris, 
which would appear to prove that the author had 
once been a Christian, was certainly not written 
by Lucian, and was probably composed m the 
reign of Julian the Apostate. — As many as 82 
works have come down to us under the name of 
Lucian ; but some of these are spurious. The 
most important of them are his Dialogues . They 
are of very various degrees of merit, and are treated 
in the greatest possible variety of style, from se- 
riousness down to the broadest humour and buf- 
foonery Their subjects and tendency, too, vary 
considerably ; for while some are employed m 
attacking the heathen philosophy and religion, 
others are mere pictures of manners without any 
polemic drift. Our limits only allow us to men- 
tion a few of the more important ot these Dia- 
logues : — The Dialogue* of the Gods , 26 m number, 
consist of short dramatic narratives ol some of the 
most popular incidents m the heathen mythology. 
The reader, however, is generally left to draw his 
own conclusions from the story, the author only 
taking care to put it m the most absurd point of 
view. — In the Jupiter Convicted a bolder style of 
attack is adopted ; and the cynic proves to Ju- 
piter’s face, that every thing being undei the do- 
minion of fate, he has no power whatever. As this 
dialogue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tmgedian strikes at his very existence, 
and that of the other deities. — The Vi tarum 
Audio, or Bale of the Philosophers , is an attack 
upon the ancient philosophers. In this humourous 
piece the heads of the different sects are put up to 
sale, Hermes being the auctioneer — The Fisher- 
man is a sort of apology for the preceding pipce, 
and may he reckoned among Luci.m’s best dia- 
logues. The philosophers are represented as having 
obtained a day’s life for the purpose of taking ven- 
geance upon Lucian, who confesses that lie has 
borrowed the chief beauties of his writings from 
them — The Banquet , or the Lapithae , is one of 
Lucian’s most humourous attacks on the philoso- 
phers. The scene is a wedding feast, at which a 
representative of each of the principal philosophic 
sects is present. A discussion ensues, which sets all 
the philosophers by the ears, and ends in a pitched 
battle. — The Ntgnnus is also an attack on philo- 
sophic pride ; but its mam scope is to satirise the 
Romans, whose pomp, vain-glory, and luxury, are 
unfavourably contrasted with the simple habits of 
the Athenians. — The more miscellaneous class of 
Lucian’s dialogues, in which the attacks upon my- 
thology and philosophy are not direct but incidental, 
or which are mere pictures of manners, contains 
some of his best. At the head must be placed 
jRmwbw, which may perhaps be regarded as Lucian’s 
masterpiece. — The Dialogues of the Dead are 
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perhaps the best known of all Lucian’s works. 
The subject affords great scope for moral reflection, 
and for satire on the vanity of human pursuits. 
Wealth, power, beauty, strength, not forgetting 
the vain disputations of philosophy, afford the ma- 
terials. Among the modems these dialogues have 
been imitated by Fontenelle and Lord Lyttelton. 
— The Icaro-Memppus is in Lucian’s best vein, 
and a master-piece of Aristophanic humour. Me- 
nippus, disgusted with the disputes and pretensions 
of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, 
for the purpose of seeing how far their theories 
are correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 
wings he reaches the moon, and surveys thence 
the miserable passions and quarrels of men. Hence 
he proceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the 
Thunderer himself. Here he is witness of the 
manner in which human prayers are received in 
heaven. They ascend by enormous ventholes, and 
become audible when Jupiter removes the covers. 
Jupiter himself is represented as a partial judge, 
and as influenced by the largeness of the rewards 
promised to him. At the end he pronounces judg- 
ment against the philosophers, and threatens in 4 
days to destroy them all. — Charon is a very ele- 
gant dialogue, but of a graver turn than the pre- 
ceding. Charon visits the earth to see the course 
of life there, and what it is that always makes men 
weep when they enter his boat. Mercury acts as 
Ins Cicerone. — Lucian's merits as a writer consist 
in his knowledge of human nature ; his strong 
common sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the 
raciness of his humour ; and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of his diction. There was abundance 
to justify his attacks, in the systems against which 
they were directed. Yet he establishes nothing in 
their stead. His aim is only to pull down ; to 
spread a universal scepticism. Nor were his 
assaults confined to religion and philosophy, but 
extended to every thing old and venerated, the 
poems ot Homer and Hesiod, and the history of 
Herodotus — The best editions of Lucian are by 
Hemsterhuis and Reitz, Amst. 1743, 4 vols. 4to. ; 
by Lehman, Lips. 1821 — 1831, 9 vols. 8vo. ; and 
by Dmdorf, with a Latm version, but without notes. 
Pans, 1840, 8vo. 

Lucifer or Phosphorus (ftoocrtpSpos, also by the 
poets 'Eoo(p6pos oi 4»a€rr<£tfpos), that is, the bringer 
ol light, is the name of the planet Venus, when seen 
m the morning before sunrise. The same planet 
was called Hcspeius , Vesperugo , Vesper , Noctifsr , 
or Noctumus , when it appeared in the heavens 
after sunset. Lucifer as a personification is called 
a son of Astraeus and Aurora or Eos, of Cephalus 
and Aurora, or of Atlas. By Philonis he is said 
to have been the father of Ceyx. He is also called 
the father of Daedalion and of the Hespende*. 
Lucifer is also a surname of several goddesses of 
light, as Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate. 

Lucillus. 1 C , was born at Suesss of the Au- 
runci, b c. 148. He served in the cavalry under 
Scipio m the Numantine war ; lived upon terms of 
the closest familiarity with Scipio and Laelius; and 
was either the maternal grand-uncle, or, which is 
less probable, the maternal grandfather of Pompey 
the Great He died at Naples, 103, in the 46th 
year of his age. Ancient critics agree that, if not 
absolutely the inventor of Roman satire, he was 
the first to mould it into that form which afterwards 
received full development in the hands of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal. The drat of these 8 great 
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masters, while he censures the harsh versification 
and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius threw 
off his compositions, acknowledges with admiration 
the fierceness and boldness of his attacks upon the 
vices send follies of his contemporaries. The Satires 
of Lucilius were divided into 30 books. Upwards 
of 800 fragments from these have been preserved, 
but the greatest number consist of isolated couplets, 
or single lines. It is clear from these fragments 
that his reputation for caustic pleasantry was by no 
means unmerited, and that m coarseness and broad 
personalities he m no respect fell short of the 
licence of the old comedy, which would seem to 
have been, to a certain extent, his model. The 
fragments were published separately, by Franciscus 
Dotisa, Lug. Bat. 4to. 1597, reprinted by the 
brothers Volpi, 8vo. Patav. 1735; and, along with 
Cen8orinus, by the two sons of Havercamp, Lug. 
Bat. 8vod 1743.— 2. Lucilius Junior, probably 
the author of an extant poem in 640 hexameters, 
entitled Aetna , which exhibits throughout great 
command of language, and contains not a few 
brilliant passages. Its object is to explain upon 
philosophical principles, after the fashion of Lu- 
cretius, the causes of the various physical pheno- 
mena presented by the volcano. Lucilius Junior 
was the procurator of Sicily, and the friend to 
whom Seneca addresses his Epistles, his Natural 
Questions, and his tract on Providence, and whom 
he strongly urges to select this very subject of 
Aetna as a theme for his muse. 

Lucilla, Axrnla, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about a. d. 147. 
She was married to the emperor, L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Pompeianus. In 
183 she engaged in a plot against the life of her 
brother Commodus, which, having been detected, 
she was banished to the island of Capreae, and 
there put to death. 

Luclna, the goddess of light, or rather the god- 
dess that brings to light, and hence the goddess 
that presides over the birth of children. It was 
therefore used as a surname of Juno and Diana. 
Lucina corresponded to the Greek goddess Ilith via. 

LncrfitXa, the wife of L. Tarquimus Collatinus, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarqumius led to the dethrone- 
ment of Tarquimus Superbus and the establishment 
of the republic. For details see Tahquinius. 

LncrStla Gens, originally patrician, but subse- 
quently plebeian also. The surname of the pa- 
trician Lucretu was Tnciptmus , one of whom, Sp. 
Lucretius Triciptinus, the father of Lucretia, was 
elected consul, with L. Junius Brutus, on the esta- 
blishment of the republic, b. c. 509. The plebeian 
families are known by the surnames of Gall us, 
OfiU(b and Vespillo , hut none of them is of sufficient 
importance to require notice. 

liH0r8ti8is, a pleasant mountain in the country 
of the Sabines, overhanging Horace's villa, a part 
of the modem Monte Gennaro . 

T. Luorfitlus Cartifl, the Boman poet, respecting 
whose personal history, our information is both 
scanty and suspicious. The Eusebian Chronicle 
fixes b. c. 95 as the date of his birth, adding that 
he was driven mad by a love potion, that during 
his lucid intervals he composed several works which 
were revised by Cicero, and that he perished by 
his own hand in his 44th year, b. c. 52 or 51. 
Another ancient authority places his death in 55. 
B’rom what source the tale about the philtre may 
have been derived we know not ; but it is not im* 
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probable that the whole story was an invention of 
some enemy of the Epicureans. Not a hint is to be 
found anywhere which corroborates the assertion 
with regard to the editorial labours of Cicero.— 
The work, which has immortalised the name of 
Lucretius, is a philosophical didactic poem, composed 
in heroic hexameters, divided into 6 books, con- 
taining upwards of 7400 lines, addressed to C. 
Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58, and is 
entitled De Rerum Natura. It was probably pub- 
lished about 57 or 56 ; for, from the way m which 
Cicero speaks of it in a letter to his brother, written 
in 55, we may conclude that it had only recently 
appeared. The poem has been sometimes repre- 
sented as a complete exposition of the religious, 
moral, and physical doctrines of Epicurus, but this 
is far from being a correct description. Epicurus 
maintained that the unhappiness and degradation of 
mankind arose m a great degree from the slavish dread 
which they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath ; and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whose 
existence he did not deny, lived in the enjoyment 
of absolute peace, and totally indifferent to the 
world and its inhabitants. To prove this position 
Epicurus adopted the atomic theory of Leucippus, 
according to which the material universe was not 
created by the Supreme Being, but was formed by 
the union of elemental particles which had existed 
from all eternity, governed by certain simple laws. 
He further sought to show that all those striking 
phaenomena which had been regarded by the 
vulgar as direct manifestations of divine power, 
were the natural results of ordinary processes. To 
state clearly and develope fully the leading prin- 
ciple of this philosophy, in such a form as might 
render the study attractive to his countrymen, waa 
the object of Lucretius, Ins work being simply an 
attempt to show that there is nothing in the history 
or actual condition of the world which does not 
admit of explanation without having recourse to 
the active interposition of divine beings. The poem 
of Lucretius has been admitted by all modem 
cntics to be the greatest of didatic poems. The 
most abstruse speculations are clearly explained in 
majestic verse ; while the subject, which in itself 
was dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of 
matchless power and beauty. — The best editions, 
are by Wakefield, London, 1796, 3 vols. 4to., re- 
printed at Glasgow, 1813, 4 vols. 8vo.; and by 
Forbiger, Lips. 1828, 12mo. 

Lucrlnus Lacus, was properly the inner part of 
the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a hay on the coast 
of Campania, between the promontory Misenum 
and Puteoli, running a considerable way inland. 
But at a very early period the Lucrine lake waa 
separated from the remainder of the bay by a dike 
8 stadia in length, which was probably formed 
originally by some volcanic change, and was sub- 
sequently rendered more complete by the work of 
man. Being thus separated from the rest of the 
sea, it assumed the character of an inland lake, 
and is therefore called Lacus by the Homans. Its 
waters still remained salt, and were celebrated for 
their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine lake was 
another lake called Lacus Avernus. In the 
time of Augustus, Agrippa made a communication 
between the lake Avernus and the Lucrine kik e, 
and also between the Lucrine lake and the Sinus 
Cumanus, thus forming out of the 3 the celebrated 
Julian Harbour. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
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by ft volcanic eruption in 1530, when a conical 
mountain rose in its place, called Monte Nuovo. 
The Avemus has thus become again a separate 
lake, and no trace of the dike is to be seen m the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli. 

Lucullus, Licinlus, a celebrated plebeian family. 
L L., the grandfather of the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, was consul b. c. 151, together with A. Pos- 
tumius Albinus, and carried on war in Spam against 
the Vaccaei. •— 2. L., son of the preceding, was 
praetor 103, and carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the slaves in Sicily. On his return to Rome 
he was accused, condemned, and driven into exile. 
— 8. L., son of the preceding, and celebrated as 
the conqueror of Mithridates. He was probably born 
about 110. He served with distinction m the 
Marsic or Social war, and accompanied Sulla as 
his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 88. When Sulla 
returned to Italy after the conclusion of peace 
with Mithridates in 84, Lucullus was left behind 
in Asia, where he remained till 80. In 70 he was 
curule aedile with his younger brother Marcus. 
So great was the favour at this time enjoyed by 
Lucullus with Sulla, that the dictator, on his 
death-bed, not only confided to him the charge of 
revising and correcting his Commentaries, but ap- 
pointed him guardian of his son Faustus, to the 
exclusion of Pompej? ; a circumstance which is said 
to have first given rise to the enmity and jealousy 
that ever after subsisted between the two. In 77 
Lucullus was praetor, and at the expiration of this 
magistracy obtained the government of Africa, 
where he distinguished himself by the justice of 
his administration. In 74 he was consul with M. 
Aurelius Cotta. In this year the war with Mithri- 
dates was renewed, and Lucullus received the 
conduct of it. He carried on this war for 8 years 
with great success. The details are given under 
Mithridates, and it is only necessary to mention 
here the leading outlines. Lucullus defeated Mi- 
thridates with great slaughter, and drove him out 
of his hereditary dominions, and compelled him 
to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law 
Tigranes (71). He afterwards invaded Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes, and took his capital Tigranoceita 
(69). In the next campaign (68) he again defeated 
the combined forces of Mithridatts, and laid siege 
to Nisibis ; but in the spring of the following > ear 
(67), a mutiny among his troops compelled him to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Pontus. 
Mithridates had already taken advantage of his 
absence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Tnarius in several successive 
actions. But Lucullus on his arrival was unable 
to effect any thing against Mithridates, in conse- 
quence of the mutinous disposition of his troops. 
The adversaries of Lucullus availed themselves of 
bo favourable an occasion, and a decree was passed 
to transfer to Acilius Glabno, one of the consuls 
for the year, the province of Bithynia and the 
command against Mithridates. But Glabno was 
wholly incompetent for the task assigned him : on 
arriving in Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume 
the command, but remained quiet within the con- 
fines of the Roman province. Mithridates mean- 
while ably availed himself of this position of affairs, 
and Lucullns had the mortification of seeing Pontus 
and Cappadocia occupied by the enemy before his 
eyes, without being able to stir a step m their 
defence. But it was still more galling to his feel- 
ings when, in 66, he was called upon to resign the 
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command to his old rival Pompey, who had been 
appointed by the Manilian law to supersede both 
him and Glabrio. Lucullus did not obtain his 
triumph till 63, m consequence of the opposition of 
his enemies. He was much courted by the ansto- 
cratical party, who sought m Lucullus a rival and 
antagonist to Pompey; but, instead of putting him- 
self prominently forward as the leader of a party, 
he soon began to withdraw gradually from public 
affairs, and devote himself more and more to a life 
of indolence and luxury. He died in 57 or 56. 
Previous to his death he had fallen into a state of 
complete dotage, so that the management of his 
affairs was confided to his brother Marcus. The 
name of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the 
luxury of his latter years as for his victories over 
Mithridates. He amassed vast treasures in Asia ; 
and these supplied him the means, after his return 
to Rome, of gratifying his natural taste for luxury, 
together with an ostentatious display of magnifi- 
cence. His gardens in the immediate suburbs of 
the city were laid out in a style of extraordinary 
splendour ; but still more remarkable were his 
villas at Tu8culum, and in the neighbourhood of 
Neapohs. In the construction of the latter, with 
its parks, fish-ponds, &c., he had laid out vast sums 
in cutting through hills and rocks, and throwing 
out advanced works into the sea. So gigantic 
indeed was the scale of these labours for objects 
apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called him, 
m derision, the Roman Xerxes. His feasts at Rome 
itself were celebrated on a scale of inordinate mag- 
nificence : a single supper in the hall, called that of 
Apollo, was said to cost the sum of 50,000 denarii. 
Even during his campaigns the pleasures of the 
table had not been forgotten ; and it is well known 
that lie was the first to introduce cherries into 
Italy, which he had brought with him from Cerasus 
in Pontus. Lucullus wag an enlightened patron of 
literature, and had from his earliest years devoted 
much attention to literary pursuits. He collected 
a valuable library, which was opened to the free 
use of the literary public ; and here he himself 
used to associate with the Greek philosophers and 
Iiteiati, and would enter warmly into their meta- 
physical and philosophical discussions. Hence the 
picture drawn by Cicero at the commencement of 
the Academics was probably to a certain extent 
taken from the reality. His constant companion 
from the time of his quaestorship had been An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, from whom he imbibed the 
precepts of the Academic school of philosophy, to 
which he continued through life to be attached. 
His patronage of the poet Archias is well known. 
He composed a history of the Marsic war in Greek. 
— 4. L. or HI, son of the preceding and of Servilia, 
half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere child at his 
father’s death. His education was superintended 
by Cato and Cicero. After Caesar’s death, he 
joined the republican party, and fell at the battle 
of Philippi, 42.— *5. HL, brother of No. 3, was 
adopted by M. Terentius Varro, and consequently 
bore the names of M. Terentius Varro Lu- 
cullus. He fought under Sulla m Italy, 82; was 
curule aedile with his brother 79; praetor 77; and 
consul 73. After his consulship he obtained the 
province of Macedonia. He carried on war against 
the Dardanians and Bessi, and penetrated as far 
as the Danube. On bis return to Rome he obtained 
a triumph, 71. He was a strong supporter of the 
aristocratical party. He pronounced the funeral 
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oration of his brother, but died before the com- 
mencement of the civil war, 49. 

Lnettstb. [Tarquinxus.] 

LudSa*. [Lydias.] 

Lugduuenais Gallia. [Gallia.] 

LugdUnum (Lugdnnensis). 1. (Lyon), the 
chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated at the 
foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar (Sa6ne) 
and the Rhodanus (Rhone), is said to have been 
founded by some fugitives from the town of Vienna, 
further down the Rhone. In the year after 
Caesar’s death (b. c. 43) Lugdunum was made a 
Roman colony by L. Munatius Plancus, and be- 
came under Augustus the capital of the province, 
and the residence of the Roman governor. Being 
situated on two navigable rivers, and being con- 
nected with the other parts of Gaul by roads, 
which met at this town as their central point, it 
soon became a wealthy and populous place, and is 
described by Strabo as the largest city m Gaul 
next to Narbo It received many privileges from 
the emperor Claudius ; but it was burnt down in 
the reign of Nero. It was, however, soon rebuilt, 
and continued to be a place of great importance 
till a. d. 197, when it was plundered and the 
greater part of it destroyed by the soldiers of 
Septimius Severus, after his victory over his ri\al 
Albinas in the neighbourhood of the town. From 
this blow it never recovered, and was more and 
more thrown into the shade by Vienna. Lug- 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which the 
lemains may still be traced for miles, a mint, and 
an imperial palace, in which Claudius was bom, 
and in which many of the other Roman emperors 
resided. At the tongue of land between the 
Rhone and the Arar stood an altar dedicated to 
Augustus by the different states of Gaul ; and 
here Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric, prizes 
being given to the victors, but the most ridiculous 
punishments inflicted on the vanquished. (Comp 
Jut. i. 44.) Lugdunum is memorable in the his- 
tory of the Christian church as the seat of the 
bishopric of IrenaeuB, and on account of the per- 
secutions which the Christians endured here in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. — 2. L. Batavdrum 
(Lcydsn), the chief town of the Batavi. [Batavi ] 
— 3. Convenaram (St. Bertrand dr Camming* 6), 
the chief town of the Convcnae in Aquitama. 
[CoNVENAE ] 

Luna. I Selene ] 

Luna (Lunensis: L«m), an Etruscan town, 
situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 4 
miles from the coast, originally formed part of 
Liguria, but became the most N.-ly city of Etruru, 
when Augustus extended the boundaries of the 
latter country as far as the Macra. The town 
itself was never a place of importance, but it pos- 
sessed a large and commodious harbour at the 
mouth of the river, called Lunae Portus (Gulf of 
Spezzia). In B c. 177 Luna was made a Roman 
colony, and 2000 Roman citizens were settled 
there In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey it had sunk into utter decay, but was 
colonised a few years afterward*. Lima was cele- 
brated for its white marble, which now takes its 
name from the neighbouring town of Carrara. 
The quarries, from which this marble was obtained, 
appear not to have been worked before the time of 
Julius Caesar ; but it was extensively employed in 
the public buildings erected in the reign of Au- 
gustus. The wine and the cheeses of Luna also 
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enjoyed a high reputation : some of these cheeses 
are said to have weighed 1000 pounds. The rums 
of Luna are few and unimportant, consisting of 
the vestiges of an amphitheatre, fragments of 
columns, &c. 

Lunae Montes (rb rfa Spos), a range 

of mountains, which some of the ancient geo- 
graphers believed to exist in the interior of Africa, 
covered with perpetual snow, and containing the 
sources of the Nile. Their actual existence is 
neither proved nor disproved. 

Luperca, or Lupa, an ancient Italian divinity, 
the wife of Lupercus, who, m the shape of a she- 
wolf, performed the office of nurse to Romulus and 
Remus In some accounts she is identified with 
Acca Laurentia, the wife of Faustulus. 

Lupercus, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
worshipped by shepherds as the protector of their 
flocks against wolves. On the N. side of the Pala- 
tine hill there had been in ancient times a cave, 
the sanctuary of Lupercus, surrounded by a grove, 
containing an altar of the god and his figure clad 
in a goat-skin, just as his priests, the Luperci. The 
Romans sometimes identified Lupercus with the 
Arcadian Pan. Respecting the festival celebrated 
in honour of Lupercus and his priests, the Luperci 
see Diet, of Ant art. Lupercaha and Luperci. 

Lupia. [Luppia.] 

Lupiae or Luppiae, a town in Calabria, be 
tween Brundusium and Hydruntum. 

Lupodunum (Ladenburg ?), a town in Germany 
on the river Nicer (Neekar). 

Luppia or Lupia ( Ltppe ), a navigable river in 
the N W. of Germany, which falls into the Rhine 
at Wesel in Westphalia, and on which the Romans 
built a fortress of the same name. The river 
Eliso (A tme) was a tributary of the Luppia, and 
at the confluence of these 2 rivers was the fortress 
of Aliso. 

Lupus, Rutilius. 1. F., consul, with L. Julius 
Caesar, m b. c. 90, was defeated by the Marsi, and 
slam m battle. — 2. P., tribune of the plebs, 56, 
and a warm partisan of the aristocracy. He was 
praetor m 49, and was stationed at Terracina with 
3 cohorts. He afterwards crossed over to Greece. 
— 3. Probably a son of the preceding, the author 
of a rhetorical treatise in 2 books, entitled De 
Fujuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis , Which appears 
to have been originally an abridgement of a work 
by Gorgias of Athens, one of the preceptors of 
young M. Cicero, but which has evidently under- 
gone many changes. Its chief value is derived 
from the numerous translations which it contains, 
of striking passages from the works of Greek orators 
now lost. — Edited by Ruhnken along with Aquila 
and Julius Ruffimanus, Lug. Bat. 1768, reprinted 
by Frotscher, Lips. 1831. 

Lurco, M. Aufldlus, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 
61, the author of a law on bribery (dcAmbiiu). 
He was the maternal grandfather of the empress 
Livia, wife of Augustus. He was the first person 
in Rome who fattened peacocks for sale, and he 
derived a large income from this source. 

Lusdnus, Fabridus. [Fabricius.] 

Lusitania, Lwdtani [Hispania.] 

Lusones, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensia, near the sources of the Tagus. 

Lutatdus Oattttus. [Catulus.] 

Lutatlus Ceroo. [Cerco ] 

Lutetla, or, more commonly, Lutetla Fast- 
sifirum (Feme), the capital of the Parish in 
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Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island in 
the Sequana (Seine),, and was connected with the 
hanks of the river by 2 wooden bridges. Under 
the emperors it became a place of importance, and 
the chief naval station on the Sequana. Here 
Julian was proclaimed emperor, a. d. 360. 

Lycabettus (AvKa€ijrr6 s : St. Geo rye) , a moun- 
tain m Attica, belonging to the range of Pentehcus, 
close to the walls of Athens on the N. E. of the 
city, and on the left of the road leading to Ma- 
rathon. It is commonly, but erroneously, supposed 
that the small hill N. of the Pnyx is Lycabettus, 
and that St. George is the ancient Anche sinus. 

Lycaeus (Awceuos), or Lyceus, a lofty mountain 
in Arcadia, N. W. of Megalopolis, from the summit 
of which a great part of the country could be seen. 
It was one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Zens, who was hence sumamed Lycaeus. Here 
was a temple of this god ; and here also was cele- 
brated the festival of the Lycaea (Diet of Ant. s. v.). 
Pan was likewise called Lycaeus, because he was 
bom and had a sanctuary on this mountain. 

Xycambes. [Archilochus ] 

Lycaon (A vk&mv), king of Arcadia, son of Pelas- 
gus by Meliboea or Cyllene. The traditions about 
Lycaon represent him m very different lights. 
Some describe him as the first civiliser of Aicadia, 
who built the town of Lycosura, and introduced 
the wore hip of Zeus Lycaeus. But he is more 
usually represented as an impious king, with a 
large number of sons as impious as himself. Zeus 
visited the earth in order to punish them. The god 
was recognised and worshipped by the Arcadian 
people. Lycaon resolved to murder him ; and m 
order to try if he were really a god, served before 
him a dish of human flesh. Zeus pushed away 
the table which bore the horrible food, and the 
place where this happened was afterwards called 
Trapezus. Lycaon and all his sons, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest (or eldest), Nyctimus, were 
killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning, or accord- 
ing to others, were changed into wolves. — Callisto, 
the daughter of Lycaon, is said to have been changed 
into the constellation of the Bear, whence she is 
called by the poets Lycaoms A rctos , Lycaoma An tot, 
or Lycaoma Virgo, or by her patronymic Lycaonn >. 

Xycaonia (Awcaow'a* Aw Kaoves: part of Kara- 
man), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under the 
Persian Empire, to the satrapy of Cappadocia, but 
considered by the Greek and Roman geographers 
the S E. part of Phrygia; bounded on the N. by 
Galatia, on the E by Cappadocia, on the S. by 
Cilicia Aspera, on the S W. by Isauria (which was 
sometimes reckoned as a part of it) nnd by Phrygia 
Paroreios, and on the N.W. by Great Phrygia. 
Its boundaries, however, varied much at different 
times. — It was a long narrow strip of country, its 
length extending m the direction of N.W. and 
S. E. ; Xenophon, who first mentions it, describes 
its width as extending E of Icomum (its chief 
city) to the borders of Cappadocia, a distance of 30 
parasangs, about 1 10 miles, It forms a table land 
between the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
deficient m good water, but abounding in flocks of 
sheep. The people were, so far as can be traced, 
an aboriginal race, speaking a language which is 
mentioned m the Acts of the Apostles as a distinct 
dialect : they were warlike, and especially skilled 
in archery. After the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, which had be- 
longed successively to Persia and to Syria, was 
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partly assigned to Eumenes, and partly governed 
by "native chieftains, the last of whom. Antipater, 
a contempory of Cicero, was conquered by Amyn- 
tas, king of Galatia, at whose death in b. c. 25 it 
passed, with Galatia, to idle Romans, and was 
finally united to the province of Cappadocia. Ly- 
caoma was the chief scene of the labours of the 
Apostle Paul on his first mission to the Gentiles. 
(Acts, xiv.) 

Lyceum (rd Avnetov), the name of one of the 3 
ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after the temple 
of Apollo Lyceus, in its neighbourhood. It was 
situated S E. of the city, outside the walls, and 
just above the river Ilissus. Here the Polemarch 
administered justice. It is celebrated as the place 
where Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 

Lyceus (Audios), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain. Some derive 
it from Kvkos, a wolf, so that it would mean 46 the 
wolf-Blayer ; v others from Au/o?, light, according to 
which it would mean “the giver of light;” and 
others again from the country of Lycia. 

Lychnltis. [Lvchnidus.] 

Lychnidus, more rarely Lychnldium or Lyoh- 
nis (A vxv&os, A vxAStoy, Avx^is : A vxABtos; 
Achrda, Oohnda ), a town of Illyricum, was the 
ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but was in the 
possession of the Romans as early as their war 
with king Gentius. It was situated in the interior 
of the country, on a height on the N. bank of the 
lake Lychnltis (A vx^ins, or i} A vxrtBla Xlfivij), 
hom which the river Dnlo rtses. The town was 
strongly fortified, and contained many springs 
within its walls. In the middle ages it wa6 the 
residence of the Bulgarian kings, and was called 
Achns or Aclinta , whence its modem name. 

Lycia (A wefa : Avicios, Lycius : Mas), a small, 
but most interesting, district on the S side of Asia 
Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean in a 
form approaching to a rough semicircle, adjacent 
to parts of Curia and Pamphylia on the W. and E., 
and on the N. to the district of Cibyratis in Phry- 
gia, to which, under the Byzantine emperors, it 
was considered to belong. It was bounded on the 
N.W. by the little river Glaucus and the gulf of the 
same name, on the N.E. by the mountain called 
Climax (the N. part of the same range as that 
called Solyma), and on the N. its natural boundary 
was the Taurus, but its limits m this direction were 
not strictly defined. The N. parts of Lycia and the 
district of Cibyratis form together a high table land, 
which is supported on the N. by the Taurus ; on the 
E by the mountains called Solyma ( Taktalu-Dagh ), 
which run from N. to S. along the E. coast of 
Lycia, far out into the sea, forming the S.E. pro- 
montory of Lycia, called Sacrum Pr. (C. Kheli- 
doma) ; the summit of this range is 7300, feet 
high, and is covered with snow * : the S W . and 
S. sides of this table land are formed by the range 
called Massicytus (Aletar Dagh ), which runs S.E. 
from the E. side of the upper course of the river 
Xanthus : its summits are about 4000 feet high ; 
and its S. side descends towards the sea in a suc- 
cession of terraces, terminated by hold cliffs. The 
mountain system of Lycia is completed by the 
Cragus, which fills up the space between the W. 
side of the Xanthus and the Gulf of Glancus, and 
forms the S.W. promontory of Lycia : its summits 
are nearly 6000 feet high. The chief rivers sue 

• According to many of tbe ancients the Taurus bmi 
at this range. 
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the Xanthus (Echeu~Chai), which has its sources 
in the table-land S. of the Taurus, and flows frbm 
N. to 8. between the Cragus and Massicytus, and 
the Limyrus, which flows from N. to S. between 
the Massicytus and the Solyma mountains. The 
Tallies of these and the smaller rivers, and the 
terraces above the sea in the S. of the country 
were fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits, and the 
mountain slopes were clothed with splendid cedars, 
firs, and plane-trees : saffron also was one chief 
product of the land. The total length of the coast, 
from Telmissus on the W. to Phaselis on the E., 
including all windings, is estimated by Strabo at 
1720 stadia (172 geog. miles), while a straight 
line drawn across the country, as the chord of this 
arc, is about 80 geog. miles m length. The ge- 
neral geographical structure of the peninsula of 
Lycia, as connected with the rest of Asia Minor, 
bears no little resemblance to that of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor itself, as connected with the rest of 
Asia. According to the tradition preserved by He- 
rodotus, the most ancient name of the country was 
Milyas (tJ MiAi/ds), and the earliest inhabitants 
(probably of the Syro- Arabian race) were called 
Milyae, and afterwards Solymi : subsequently the 
Termilae, from Crete, settled in the country : and 
lastly, the Athenian Lycus, the son of Pandion, 
fled from his brother Aegeus to Lvcia, and gave 
Ins name to the country. Homer, who gives 
Lycia a prominent place in the Iliad, represents 
its chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended 
from the royal family of Argos (Aeolids) : he 
does not mention the name of Milyas ; and he 
speaks of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabiting 
the mountains, against whom the Greek hero 
Bellerophontes is sent to fight, by his relative 
the king of Lycia. Besides the legend of Belle- 
rophon and the chimaera, Lycia is the scene of 
another popular Greek story, that of the Harpies 
and the daughters of Pandarus ; and memorials of 
both are preserved on the Lycian monuments now 
in the British Museum. On the whole, it is clear 
that Lycia was colonized by the Hellenic race (pro- 
bably from Crete) at a very early period, and that 
its historical inhabitants were Greeks, though with 
a mixture of native blood. The earlier names were 
preserved in the district in the N . of the country 
called Milyas, and in the mountains called Solyma. 
The Lycians always kept the reputation they have 
in Homer, as brave warriors. They and the Cili- 
cians were the only people W. of the Halys whom 
Croesus did not conquer, and they were the last 
who resisted the Persians. [Xanthus] Under 
the Persian empire they must have been a power- 
ful maritime people, as they furnished 50 ships to 
the fleet of Xerxes. After the Macedonian con- 
quest, Lycia formed part of the Syrian kingdom, 
from which it was taken by the Romans after their 
victory over Antiochus III. the Great, and given 
to the Rhodians. It was soon restored to inde- 
pendence, and formed a flourishing federation of 
cities, each having its own republican form of go- 
vernment, and the whole presided over by a chief 
magistrate, called AvKtdpxv* . There was a federal 
council, composed of deputies from the 23 cities of 
the federation, in which the 6 chief cities, Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, had 3 
votes each, certain lesser cities 2 each, and the 
rest 1 each : this assembly determined matters re- 
lating to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyciarches, as well as the judges 
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and the inferior magistrates. Internal dissensions 
at length broke up this constitution, and the 
country was united by the emperor Claudius to the 
province of Pamphylia, from which it was again 
separated by Theodosius, who made it a separate 
province, with Myra for its capital. Its cities 
were numerous and flourishing (see the articles), 
and its people celebrated for their probity. Their 
enstoms are said to have resembled those both of 
the Carians and of the Cretans. Respecting the 
works of art found by Mr. Fellows m Lycia, and 
now in the British Museum, see Xanthus. 

Lycius (Avtaos). 1. The Lycian, a surname of 
Apollo, who was worshipped m several places of 
Lycia, especially at Patara, where he had an oracle. 
Hence the Lycuie sories are the responses of the 
oracle at Patara (Virg. Aen. iv. 346).— 2. Of Eleu- 
therae, m Boeotia, a distinguished statuary, the dis- 
ciple or son of Myron, flourished about b.c. 428. 

Lycomedes (AvKo/x^Brit). 1. A king of the 
Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, near Euboea. 
It was to his court that Achilles was Bent disguised 
as a maiden by his mother Thetis, who was anxious 
to prevent his going to the Trojan war. Here 
Achilles became by Deidamia, the daughter of 
Lycomedes, the father of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. 
Lycomedes treacherously killed Theseus by thrust- 
ing him down a rock. — 2. A celebrated Arcadian 
general, was a native of Mantmea and one of the 
chief founders of Megalopolis b.c. 370. He after- 
wards showed great jealousy of Thebes, and formed 
a separate alliance between Athens and Arcadia, 
in 366. He was murdered in the same year on his 
return from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 

Lycon (Atf/cwv). 1. An orator and demagogue 
at Athens, was one of the 3 accusers of Socrates 
and prepared the case against him. When the 
Athenians repented of their condemnation of So- 
crates, they put Meletus to death and banished 
Anytus and Lycon —2. Of Troas, a distinguished 
Peripatetic philosopher, and the disciple of Straton, 
whom he succeeded as the head of the Peripatetic 
school, b. c. 272. He held that post for more than 
44 years, and died at the age of 74. He enjoyed 
the patronage of Attains and Eumenes He was 
celebrated lor his eloquence and for his skill in 
educating boys. He wrote on the boundaries of 
good and evil (De Ftnibus ). 

Lyc5phron (A vn6<ppu>v). 1. Younger son of 
Periander, tvrant of Corinth, by his wife Melissa. 
For details see Periandbr. — 2. A citizen of 
Pherae, where he put down the government of the 
nobles and established a tyranny about b c. 405. 
He afterwards endeavoured to make himself master 
of the whole of Thessaly, and m 404 he defeated 
the Lanssaeans and others of the Thessalians, who 
opposed him. He was probably the father of Jason 
of Pherae. — 3. A son, apparently, of Jason, and 
one of the brothers of Thebe, wife of Alexander, 
the tyrant of Pherae, in whose murder he took 
part together with his sister and his 2 brothers, 
Tisiphonus and Pitholaus, 367. On Alexander's 
death the power appears to have been wielded 
mainly by Tisiphonus, though Lycophron had an 
important share m the government. Lycophron 
succeeded to the supreme power on the death of 
Tisiphonus, but in 352 he was obliged to surrender 
Pherae to Philip, and withdraw from Thessaly.— 
4. A grammarian and poet, was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy 
Philadelnhus (b. c. 285 — 247), who entrusted to 
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him the arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets in the Alexandrian library. In the execu- 
tion of this commission Lycophron drew up an ex- 
tensive work on comedy. Nothing more is known 
of his life. Ovid (/&t$, 533) states that he was 
killed by an arrow. — As a poet, Lycophron ob- 
tained a place in the Tragic Pleiad . He also wrote 
a satyric drama. But the only one of his poems 
which has come down to us is the Cassandra or 
Alexandra. This is neither a tragedy nor an epic 
poem, but a long iambic monologue of 1474 -verses, 
in which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall of 
Troy, the adventures of the Grecian and Trojan 
heroes, with numerous other mythological and his- 
torical events, going back as early as the fables of 
Io and Europo, and ending with Alexander the 
Great. The work has no pretensions to poetical 
merit. It is simply a cumbrous store of traditional 
learning. Its obscurity is proverbial. Its author 
obtained the epithet of the Obscure (tncoreivis). 
Its stores of learning and its obscurity alike excited 
the efforts of the ancient grammarians, several of 
whom wrote commentaries on the poem. The only 
one of these works which survives, is the Scholia 
of Isaac and John Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable than the poem itself — The best editions 
are by Potter, Oxon. 1697, fob; Ileichard, Lips. 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and Bachmann, Lips. 1828, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

LjfcSpolis (rj Avkoov tt6\is : Stout , Ru ), a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Ilermopolis and Ptolemais, said to have 
derived its name from the circumstance, that an | 
Aethiopian army was put to flight near it by a 
pack of wolves 

Xycorea (AvicaSpeta : At oewpeus, Avncopios, Av - 
Kvpelrr) s), an ancient town at the foot of Mt Ly- 
corea (Liakura), vvhfcli was the southern of the 2 
peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus. ) Hence 
Apollo derived the surname of Ljcoreus. The 
town Lycorea is said to have been the residence 
of Deucalion, and Delphi is also reported to have 
been colonised by it. 

Lycoris. [Cytheris.] 

Lycortas (A vndpras), of Megalopolis, was the 
father of Polybius, the historian, and the close fiicnd 
of Philopoemen, whose policy he always supported. 
He is first mentioned m b c. 18.9, as one of the 
ambassadors sent to Rome ; and lus name occuis 
for the last time m 168. 

Lycosura (A vKoaovpa : AvKotrovpevs • Palco- 
hrambavos or Sidlarokasti o near Slala), a town m 
the S. of Arcadia, and on the N. W. slope of Mt 
Lycaeus, and near the small river Platamston, said 
by Pausanias to have been the most ancient town in 
Greece, and to have been founded by Lycaon, the 
son of Pelasgus. 

Lyctus (A vktos: Avktios\ sometimes called 
Lyttus (Auttos), an important town in the E 
of Crete, S.E of Cnossus, was situated on a height 
of Mt. Argaeus, 80 stadia from the coast Its 
harbour was called Chersonesus. It was one of 
the most ancient cities m the island, and is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. It was generally considered 
to be a Spartan colony, and its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their bravery. At a later time it 
was conquered and destroyed by the Cnossians, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and was extant in 
the 7tb century of our era. 

Lycurgus (Avicovpyos). I. Son of Dry as, and 
king of the Edones in Thrace. He is famous for 
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his persecution of Dionysus (Bacchus) and hie 
worship m Thrace. Homer relates that, in order to 
escape from Lycurgus, Dionysus leaped into the 
sea, where he was kindly received by Thetis ; and 
that Zeus thereupon blinded the impious king, 
who died soon afterwards, hated by the immortal 
gods. This story has received many additions from 
later poets and mythographers. Some relate that 
Dionysus, on his expeditions, came to the kingdom 
of Lycurgus; but was expelled by the impious 
king. Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus mad, m 
which condition he killed his son Dryas, and also 
hewed off one of his legs, supposing that he was 
cutting down vines. The countrj r now produced no 
fruit ; and the oracle declaring that fertility should 
not be restoied unless Lycurgus were killed, the 
Kdonians carried him to mount Pangaeum, where 
lie was torn to pieces by horses. According to 
Sophocles ( Antu / 955), Lycurgus was entombed 
in a rock —2. King in Arcadia, son of Aleusand 
Neaera, brother of Cepheus and Auge, husband of 
Cleophile, Eurynome, or Antmoe, and fathei of An- 
caeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, and Iasus. Lycurgus 
killed Areithous, who used to fight with a club. 
Lycurgus bequeathed this club to his slave Ereu- 
thalion, his sons having died before him. — 3. Son 
ot Pronax and biother of Amphithca, the wife of 
Adrastus He took part in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes, and fought with Amplnaraus. He 
is mentioned among those whom Aesculapius called 
to life again after their death.— 4. King of Nemea, 
bo n of Phercs and Pentlymene, brother of Admetus, 
husband of Eurydice or Amphithea, and father of 
Opheltes. 

Lycurgus. 1. The Spartan legislator. Of his 
peisonal history we have no ceitain information ; 
and there are such discrepancies respecting him in 
the ancient wi iters, that many modern critics have 
denied his real existence altogether. The more ge- 
nerally received account about him was as follows : — 
Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, 
and hi other of Polydcctes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards died, 
leaving his queen with child. The ambitious 
woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her off- 
spring if he would share the throne with her. He 
seemingly consented ; but when she had given 
birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly proclaimed 
him king; and as next of kin, acted as his guardian. 
But to avoid all suspicion of ambitious designs, with 
which the opposite party charged him, Lvcurgusleft 
Sparta, and set out on his celebrated tiav els, which 
have been magnified to a fabulous extent. He is 
said to have visited Ciete, and theie to have 
studied the wise laws of Minos. Next he went to 
Ionia and Egypt, and is repoited to have pene- 
trated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. In Ionia 
he is said to have met either with Ilomei himself, 
or at least with the Homeric poems, which he in- 
troduced into the mother country. The return of 
Lycurgus to Sparta was hailed by all parties. 
Sparta was in a state of anarchy and licentiousness, 
and he was considered as the man who alone could 
cure the growing diseases of the state. He under- 
took the task ; yet before he set to work, be 
strengthened himself with the authority of the 
Delphic oracle, and with a strong party of influential 
men at Sparta. The reform seems not to have been 
carried altogether peaceably. The new division of 
the land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. But all opposition was over- 
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borne* and the whole constitution, military and civil, 
was remodelled. After Lycurgus had obtained for 
bis institutions an approving oracle of the national 
god of Delphi, he exacted a promise from the people 
not to make any alterations in his laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to finish his life 
in voluntary exile, in order that his countrymen 
might be bound by their oath to preserve his con- 
stitution inviolate for ever. Where and how he 
died nobody could tell. He vanished from the 
earth like a god, leaving no traces behind but his 
spirit; and he was honoured as a god at Sparta 
with a temple and yearly sacrifices down to the 
latest times. The date of Lycurgus is variously 
given, but it is impossible to place it later than 
B. c. 825. — Lycurgus was regarded through all 
subsequent ages as the legislator of Sparta, and 
therefore almost all the Spartan institutions were 
ascribed to him as their author. We therefore 
propose to give here a sketch of the Spartan insti- 
tution, referring for details to the Diet, of Anluj . ; 
though we must not imagine that this constitution 
was entirely the work of Lycurgus. The Spartan 
constitution was of a mixed nature : the monarchi- 
cal principle was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, and the democratical 
element by the assembly of the people, and subse- 
quently by their representatives, the ephors. The 
kings had originally to perform the common func- 
tions of the kings of the heroic age. They were 
high priests, judges, and leaders in war ; but m 
all of these departments they were in course of 
time superseded more or less. As judges they re- 
tained only a particular branch of jurisdiction, that 
referring to the succession of property. As military 
commanders they were restricted and watched by 
commissioners sent by the senate; the functions of 
high priest were curtailed least, perhaps because 
least obnoxious. In compensation for the loss of 
power, the kings enjoyed great honours, both 
during their life and after their death. Still 
the principle of monarchy was very weak among 
the Spartans. — The powers of the senate were 
very important : they had the right of originating 
and discussing all measures before they could be 
submitted to the decision of the popular assembly ; 
they had, in conjunction with the ephors, to watch 
over the due observance of the laws and institu- 
tions ; and they were judges in all criminal cases, 
without being bound by any written code. For all 
this they were not responsible, holding their office 
for life. — But with all these powers, the elders 
formed no leal aristocracy. They were not chosen 
either for property qualification or for noble birth. 
The senate was open to the poorest citizen, who, 
during 60 years, had been obedient to the laws and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. — The 
mass of the people, that is, the Spartans of pure 
Done descent, formed the sovereign power of the 
state. The popular assembly consisted of every 
Spartan of 30 years of age, and of unblemished 
character ; only those were excluded who had not 
the means of contributing their portion to the sys- 
sitia. They met at stated times, to decide on all 
important questions brought before them, after a 
previous discussion in the senate. They had no 
right of amendment, but only that of simple approval 
or rejection, which was given in the rudest form 
possible, by shouting. The popular assembly, how- 
ever, had neither frequent nor very important oc- 
casion* for directly exerting their sovereign power. 
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Their chief activity consisted in delegating it ; 
hence arose the importance of the ephors, who 
were the representatives of the popular element of 
the constitution. The ephors answer in every 
characteristic feature to the Roman tribunes of the 
people. Their origin was lost in obscurity and in- 
significance ; but at the end they engrossed the 
whole power of the state. — With reference to their 
subjects, the few Spartans formed a most decided 
aristocracy. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, part of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, under name of the Penoici, were 
allowed indeed to retain their personal liberty, but 
lost all civil rights, and were obliged to pay to the 
| state a rent for the land that was left them. But 
a great part of the old inhabitants were reduced to 
a state of perfect slavery, different from that of the 
slaves of Athens and Rome, and more similar to 
the villanage of the feudal ages. These were called 
Helots. They were allotted with patches of land, to 
individual members of the ruling class. They tilled 
the land, and paid a fixed rent to their masters, not, 
as the perioici, to the state. The number of these 
miserable creatures was large. They were treated 
with the utmost cruelty by the Spartans, and were 
frequently put to death by their oppressors. — The 
Spartans formed, as it were, an army of invaders m 
an enemy's country, their city was a camp, and 
every man a soldier. At Sparta, the citizen only 
existed for the state ; he had no interest but the 
state’s, and no property but what belonged to the 
state. It was a fundamental principle of the con- 
stitution, that all citizens were entitled to the en- 
joyment of an equal portion of the common pro- 
perty. This was done m order to secure to the 
commonwealth a large number of citizens and sol- 
diers, free from labour for their sustenance, and 
able tu devote their whole time to warlike exer- 
cises, in order thus to keep up the ascendancy of 
Sparta over her perioici and helots. The Spartans 
were to be warriors and nothing but warriors. 
Therefore, not only all mechanical labour was 
thought to degrade them ; not only was husbandry 
despised and neglected, and commerce prevented, 
or at least impeded, by prohibitive laws and by 
the use of iron money ; but also the nobler arts 
and sciences were so effectually stifled, that Sparta 
is a blank in the history of the arts and literature 
of Greece. The state took care of a Spartan from 
his cradle to his grave, and superintended his edu- 
cation in the minutest points. This was not con- 
fined to his youth, but extended throughout his 
whole life. The syssitia, or, as they were called 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be re- 
garded as an educational institution ; for at these 
meals subjects of general interest were discussed 
and political questions debated. The youths and 
boys used to eat separately from the men, m their 
own divisions. —2. A Lacedaemonian, who, though 
not of the royal blood, was chosen king, in b. c. 220, 
together with AgesipolisIII., after the death of 
Cleomenes. It was not long before he deposed his 
colleague and made himself sole sovereign, though 
under the control of the Ephori. He carried on war 
against Philip V . of Macedon,and the Achaeans. He 
died about 210, and Machanidas then made himself 
tyrant. —3. An Attic orator, son of Lycopbrou, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteobit- 
tadae, was boin at Athens, about b* c. 396. He 
was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In public 
life he was a warm supporter of the policy of Demo- 
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■tTicmnti. and waa universally admitted to fee one of 
the most virtuous citizen* and upright statesmen of 
hit-age. He was thrice appointed Tamiaa or ma- 
nager of the public revenue, and held this office 
each time for five years, beginning with 337. He 
discharged the duties of this office with such abi- 
lity and integrity, that he raised the public reve- 
nue to the sum of 1200 talents. One of his laws 
enacted that bronze statues should be erected tt 
Aeschylus* Sophocles, and Euripides, and that 
copies of their tragedies should be preserved m the 
public archives. He often appeared as a successful 
accuser in the Athenian courts, but he himself was 
aa often accused by others, though he always suc- 
ceeded in silencing his enemies. He died while 
holding the office of President of the theatre of 
Dionysus, in 323. A fragment of an inscription, 
containing an account of his administration of the 
finances, is still extant. There were 15 orations 
of Lycurgus extant m antiquity ; but only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Lco- 
ciates, which was delivered m 330. The st\ le is 
noble and grand, but neither elegant nor pleasing 
The oration is printed m the various collections of 
the Attic orators. [Demosthenes.] 

Lyons (Athcos). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 
laeno, who was transferred by his father to the 
islands of the blessed. By Alcyone, the sister of 
Celaeno, Poseidon begot Hyneus, the father of the 
following —2. Son of Hyrieus and Cloma, and blo- 
tter of Nycteus. Polydorus, king of Thebes, mar- 
ried the daughter of Nycteus, by whom he had a son 
Labdacus ; and on his death he left the government 
of Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacus to his 
father-in-law. Nycteus afterwards fell in battle 
against Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who had carried 
away his beautiful daughter Antiope. Lvcus suc- 
ceeded his brother m the government of Thebes, and 
in the guardianship of Labdacus. He surrendered 
the kingdom to Labdacus when the latter had 
grown up. On the death of Labdacus soon after- 
wards, Lycus again succeeded to the government of 
Thebes, and undertook the guardianship of Laius, the 
son of Labdacus. Lycus marched against Epopeus, 
whom he put to death (according to other accounts 
Epopeus fell in the war with Nycteus), and he 
carried away Antiope to Thebes. She was treated 
with the greatest cruelty by Dirce, the wife of L\ cus, 
in revenge for which her sons by Zeus, Amphion 
and Zethus, afterwards put to death both Lycus 
and Dirce. [Amphion.] —3. Son of No 2, or, 
according to others, son of Poseidon, was also king 
of Thebes. In the absence of Hercules, Lycus 
attempted to kill his wife Megara and her children, 
but was afterwards put to death by H - rcules.— « 
4 . Son ot Pandion, and brother of Aegeus, N’sus, 
and Pallas. He was expelled by Aegeus, and 
took refuge in the country of the Termili, which 
was called Lycia after him. He was honoured at 
Athens as a hero, and the Lyceum derived its 
name from him. He is said to have introduced 
the Eleusunan mysteries into Andama m Messema. 
He is sometimes also described as an ancient 
prophet, and the family of the Ly corned ae, at Athens, 
traced their name and origin from him. — 5. bon of 
Dascyhu, and king of the Mariandynians, who 
received Hercules and the Argonauts with hospi- 
tality.— 6. Of Rhegium,the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, was an historical writer m 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

I^peus (Ataor), the name of several rivers, which 
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are said to fee so called from the impetuosity of 
their current. I . (KxUj), a little nver of Bithynia, 
falling into the sea S. of Heraclea Pontica. — 8. 

( GermeneJi-Choi), a considerable river of Pontus, 
rising in the mountains on the N. of Armenia 
Minor, and Sowing W. into the Iris at Eopatoria. 
— 3, (Choruk-S*)i a considerable river of Phrygia, 
flowing from E. to W. past Colosaae and Lao- 
dicea into the Maeander. — 4. (Nabr-et-Kefo), a 
nver of Phoenicia, falling into the sea N. of Bery- 
tus.— 5. ( Great Zab or UfanS*\ a river of As- 
syria, rising in the mountains on the S. of Armenia, 
and flowing S. W. into the Tigris, just below La- 
rissa {Ntmroud). It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Zabatus of Xenophon. 

Lydda (rb. A^SSa, $ AvSStj • Zud), a town of 
Palestine, S E. of Joppa, and N. W. of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of several roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Homans m the 
Jewish War, but soon after rebuilt, and called 
Diospolis. 

Lydia (AvSla : AuSds, Lydns), a district of Asia 
Minor, m the middle of the W. side of the penin- 
sula, between Mysia on the N. and Cana on the 
S, and between Phrygia on the E. and the 
Aegean Sea on the W. Its boundaries vaned so 
much at different times, that they cannot be de- 
scribed with any approach to exactness till we 
come to the time of the Roman rule over W. Asia. 
At that time the N. boundary, towards Mysia, was 
the range of mountains which form the N. margin of 
the valley of the Hermus, called Sardene, a S. W. 
branch of the Phrygian Olympus, the E. boundary 
towards Phrygia was an imaginary lme : and the 
S. boundary towards Caria was the river Maeander, 
or, according to some authorities, the range of 
mountains which, under the name of Messogis 
(Kastane Dagh ) forms the N. margin of the valley 
of the Maeander, and is a N. W. prolongation of 
the Taurus. From the E. part of this range, in 
the S. E. comer of Lydia, another branches off to 
tho N. W., and runs to the W. for out into the 
Aegean Sea, where it forms the peninsula opposite 
to the island of Chios. This chain, which is called 
Tniolus (Ktsi/ja Musa Dagh), divides Lydia into 
2 unequal vallies ; of which the S and smaller is 
watered by the river Cayster, and the N. forms 
the great plain of the Hermus : these vallies are 
very beautiful and fertile, and that of the Hermus 
especially is one of the most delicious regions of 
the earth. The E. part of Lydia, and the adjacent 
portion of Phrygia, about the upper course of the 
Hermus and its tributaries, is an elevated plain, 
showing traces of volcanic action, and hence called 
C.itaeecaumene (tear ate wav fieinj). In the boun- 
daries of Lydia, as just described, the strip of 
coast belonging to Ionia is included, but the name 
is sometimes used in a narrower signification, so as 
to exclude Ionia. In early times the country had 
another name, Mae&na (M govtit, M aiov'ta), by 
which alone it is known to Homer ; and this name 
was afterwards applied specifically to the E. and S. 
part of Lydia, and then, in contradistinction to it, 
the name Lydia was used for the N.W. part. In 
the mythical legends the common name of the 
people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is derived 
from Lydus, the son of Atys, the first king. The 
Lydians appear to hove been a race closely con- 
nected with the Carians and the Myeians, with 
whom they observed a common worship in the 
temple of Zeus Canus at Mylasa ; they also prao- 
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tiaed the worship of Cybele, and other Phrygian 
customs ^ Amidst the uncertainties of the early 
legends* it is clear that Lydia was a very early 
seat of Asiatic civilization, and that it exerted a 
very important influence on the Greeks. The Lydian 
monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, before the 
time of authentic histoiy, grew up into an empire, 
under which the many different tribes of Asia 
Minor W. of the river Halys were for the first 
time united. Tradition mentioned 3 dynasties of 
kings • the Atyfidae, which ended (according to 
the backward computations of chronologers) about 
B. c. 1221 ; the Heraclldae, which reigned 505 
years, down to 716; and the Mermn&dae, 160 
years, down to 556. Only the last dynasty can 
be safely regarded as historical, and the fabulous 
element has a large place m the details of their 
history : their names and computed dates were : — 
(1) Gyges, b.c. 716 — 678 ; (2) Audys, 678 — 
629 ; (3) Sadyattes, 629 — 617 ; (4) Alyattks, 
617 — 560 ; (5) Ckoesus, 560 (or earlier) — 546 ; 
under whose names an account is given of the rise 
of the Lydian empire in Asia Minor, and of its 
overthrow by the Persians under Cyrus. Under 
these kings, the Lydians appear to have been a 
highly civilised, industrious, and wealthy people, 
practising agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
and acquainted with various arts ; and exercising, 
through their intercourse with the Greeks of 
Ionia, an important influence on the progress of 
Greek civilisation. Among the inventions, or im- 
provements, which the Greeks are said to have de- 
rived from them, were the weaving and dyeing of 
fine fabrics ; various processes of metallurgy ; the 
use of gold and silver money, which the Lydians 
are said first to have coined, the former from the 
gold found on Tmolus and from the golden sands 
of the Pactolus ; and various metrical and musical 
improvements, especially the scale or mode of music 
called the Lydian , and the form of the lyre called 
the magadis. (See Did. of Antiq Musica) The 
Lydians had also public games snmlai to those of 
the Greeks. Their high civilisation, however, was 
combined with a lax morality, and, aftei the Persian 
conquest, when they weie foi bidden by Cyrus to 
carry arms, they sank gradually into a bye-word 
for effeminate luxuriousness, and their very name 
and language had almost entirely disappeared by 
the commencement of our era. Undci the Persians, 
Lydia and Mysia formed the 2nd satrapy : after the 
Macedonian conquest, Lydia belonged first to the 
kings of Syria, and next (after the defeat of An- 
tiochus the Great by the Romans) to those of Per- 
garaus, and so passed, by the bequest of Attains 
III., to the Romans, under whom it formed part of 
the province of Asia. 

LydI&des (Au5«£<fys), a citizen of Megalopolis, 
who, though of an obscure family, raised himself 
to the sovereignty of Ins nativ e city, about is s. c. 
244. In 234 he voluntarily abdicated the sove- 
reignty, and permitted Megalopolis to join the 
Achaean League as a free state. He was elected 
several times general of the Achaean League, and 
became a formidable rival to Aratus. He fell in 
battle against Cleomeues, 226. 

# LydSas or Ludias (AuSfar, Ion. Avdiys, Aov- 
: Karasmak or Mavronero), a river in Ma- 
cedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes Edessa, and after 
flowing through the lake on which Pella is situ- 
ated, falls into the Axius, a short distance from 
the Thermaic gulf. In the upper part of its course 
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it is called the Eordaean river ('EopScutcbt iro- 
rafibs) by Arrian. Herodotus (yii. 127) by 
mistake makes the Lydias unite with the Hali- 
acraon, the latter of which is W. of the former. 

Lydus (AdSos), son of Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Tyrrhenus, said to have been the mythi- 
cal ancestor of the Lydians. 

Lydus, Joannes Laurentius, was bom at Phi- 
ladelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called Lydus or 
the Lydian), in a. d. 490. He held various public 
offices, and lived to an advanced age. He wrote : 
1. nepl firjv&y (rvyypcufrf), De Mensibus Liber y of 
which there are two epitomae, or summaries, and a 
fragment extant. 2. Tlcpl apxw k. t. A. De Magi - 
siratibus Reipublicae Romanae. 3. Ilf pi btoaT)jn€id>v 9 
De Ostentis. The work j De Mensibus is an histori- 
cal commentary on the Roman calendar, with an 
account of the various festivals, derived from a 
great number of authorities, most of which have 
perished. Of the two summaries of this curious 
work, the larger one is by an unknown hand, the 
shorter one by Maximus Planudes. The work 
De MagistrcUibus was thought to have perished, 
but was discovered by Villoison in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, m 1785. The best edition of these 
works is by Bekkcr, Bonn, 1837. 

Lygdamis (A vybap-is). 1. Of Naxos, a dis- 
tinguished leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle with the oligarchy. He conquered 
the latter, and obtained thereby the chief power in 
the state. He assisted Pisistratus in his third re- 
turn to Athens ; but during his absence his ene- 
mies seem to have got the upper hand again ; for 
Pisistratus afterwards subdued the island, and 
made Lygdamis tyrant of it, about B c. 540. In 
532 he assisted Polycratcs in obtaining the tyranny 
of Samos. — 3. Father of Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus, the contemporary of Xerxes. — 3. 
Tyrant of Halicarnassus, the son of Pismdelis, and 
the grandson of Artemisia. The historian Heiodo- 
tus is said to have taken an active part m delivering 
Ins native city from the tyranny of this Lygdamis. 

Lygii or Ligii, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus ( Oder ) and the Vis- 
tula in the modem Silesia and Posen , were 
bounded by the Burgundiones on the N., the 
Goths on the E., the Bastarnae and Osi on the 
W., and the Marsmgi, Silmgae and Semnones on 
the S. They were divided into several tribes, 
the chief of winch were the Mammi, Duni, Elysn, 
Burn, Arn, Naharvah and Helveconae. They 
first appear in history as members of the great 
Marcomannic league formed by Maroboduus in 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. In the 3rd 
century some of the Lygn migrated with the Bur- 
gundians W.-wards, and settled m the country 
bordering on the Rhine. 

Lyncestis (Avyiajcrris), a district in the S. W. 
of Macedonia, N. of the river Engon, and upon 
the fi on tiers of Illyria. Its inhabitants, the Lyn- 
cestae, were Illyrians, and were originally an 
independent people, who were governed by their 
own princes, said to be descended from the family 
of the Bacchiadae. The Lyncestae appear to have 
become subject to Macedonia by a marriage be- 
tween the royal families of the 2 countries. The 
ancient capital of the country was Lyncufl (rj 
A tiyicos), though Heraclba at a later time be- 
came the chief town m the district Near Lyncos 
was a river, the waters of them are said to have 
been as intoxicating as wine. (Ov. Met xr. 829.) 
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Lynceus (Avyuefc). 1. One of the 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife Hy- 
perxnnestra, when all his other brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus on their 
wedding night. [Aegyptus.] Danaus thereupon 
kept Hypermnestra in strict confinement, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to give her to Lvnceus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos. Ac- 
cording to a different legend, Lynceus slew Danaus 
and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, in revenge for 
his brothers. Lynceus was succeeded as king of 
Argos by his son Abas. — 2. Son of Aphareus 
and Arene, and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts and famous for his keen sight. He is 
also mentioned among the Calydonian hunters, 
and was slam by Pollux. For details respecting 
his death, see p. 228, b — « « 8. Of Samos, the dis- 
ciple of Theophrastus, and the brother of the his- 
torian Duns, was a contemporary of Menander, 
and his rival m comic poetry. He survived Me- 
nander, upon whom he wrote a book. He seems 
to have been more distinguished as a grammarian 
and historian than as a comic poet. 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, according to others, 
of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Tnptolemus, who 
came to him with the gifts of Ceres, but he was 
metamorphosed by the goddess into a Ivnx. 

Lyroea or Lyrceum (A vpKcia, AvpKctov), a 
small town in Argohs, situated on a mountain of 
the same name. 

Lymessus (Avpvrjaais), a town in the interior 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor, frequently mentioned by 
Homer : destro /ed before the time of Strabo. 

Lysander (Avo-avSpos), a Spartan, was of servile 
origin, or at least the offspring of a mainage 
between a freeman and a woman of inferior con- 
dition. He obtained the citizenship, and became 
one of the most distinguished of the Spartan 
generals and diplomatists. In bc 407, he was 
sent out to succeed Cratesippidas m the command 
of the fleet, off the coasts of Asia Minor. He fixed 
his head-quarters at Ephesus, and soon obtained 
great influence, not only with the Greek cities, 
but also with Cyrus, who supplied him with large 
sums of money to pay his sailors Next year, 400, 
he was succeeded by Callicratidas. In one year 
the reputation and influence of Lysander had be- 
come so great, that Cyrus and the Spartan allies m 
Asia requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint 
Lysander again to the command of the fleet The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, did not allow the 
office of admnal to be held twice by the same 
person ; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent out in 
405, as the nominal commander-in-chief, while 
Lysander, virtually invested with the supreme 
direction of affairs, had the title of vice-admiral 
(brtaroAevs). In this year he brought the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to a conclusion, by the defeat and 
capture of the Athenian fleet off Aegos-potami. 
Only 8 Athenian ships made their escape under 
the command of Conon. He afterwards sailed to 
Athens, and m the spring of 404 the city capitu- 
lated ; the long walls and the fortifications of the 
Piraeus were destroyed, and an oligarchical form of 
government established, known by the name of the 
30 Tyrants. Lysander was now by far the most 
powerful man m Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be celebrated | 
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by the most illustrious poets of his time. He 
always kept the poet Choerilus in his retinue ; and 
his praises were also sung by Antilochus, Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niceratus of Heradea. 
He was the first of the Greeks to whom Greek 
cities erected altars as to a god, offered sacrifices, 
and celebrated festivals. His power and ambition 
caused the Spartan government uneasiness, and ac- 
cordingly the Ephors recalled him from Asia Minor, 
to winch he had again repaired, and for some years 
kept him without any public employment. On the 
death of Agis II. in 397, he secured the succession 
for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, in opposition to 
Leotychides, the reputed son of the latter. He 
did not receive from Agesilaus the gratitude he had 
expected. He was one of the members of the 
council, 30 in number, which was appointed to 
accompany the new king in his expedition into 
Asia in 396. Agesilaus purposely thwarted all 
his designs, and refused all the favours which he 
asked. On his return to Sparta, Lysander resolved 
to bring about the change he had long meditated 
m the Spartan constitution, by abolishing heredi- 
tary royalty, and making the throne elective. He 
is said to have attempted to obtain the sanction of 
the gods in favour of his scheme, and to have tried 
m succession the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and 
Zeus Ammon, hut without success. He does not 
seem to have ventured upon any overt act, and his 
enterprise was cut short by his death in the follow- 
ing year On the breaking out of the Boeotian 
wai in 395, Lysander was placed at the head of 
one army, and the king Pausamas at the head of 
another. Lysander marched against Haliartus and 
penshed in battle under the walls, 395. 

Lysandra (Auo-avdpa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipatcr. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his death 
to Agathocles, the son of Lysimacbus. After the 
murder of her 2nd husband, b. c. 284 [Agatho- 
cles, No. 3], she fled to Asia, and besought as- 
sistance from Seleucus. The latter in consequence 
marched against Lvsimachus, who was defeated 
and slain in battle 281. 

Lysanlas (Avcravtas). 1. Tetrarch of Abilene, 
was put to death by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, 
B. c. 36. — 2. A descendant of the last, who was 
tetrarch of Abilene at the time when our Saviour 
entered upon his ministry. (Luke, m. 1.) 

Lysias (A verias), an Attic orator, was bom at 
Athens, b. c. 458. He was the son of Cephalus, 
who was a native of Syracuse, and had taken up 
his abode at Athens, on the invitation of Pe- 
ncles. At the age of 15, Lysia9 and his brothers 
joined the Athenians who went as colonists to 
Thurn m Italy, 443. He there completed 1ns 
education under the instruction of two Syracusans, 
Tisias and Nicias. He afterwards enjoyed great 
esteem among the Thurians, and seems to have 
taken part m the administration of the city. After 
the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he was ex- 
pelled by the Spartan party from Thurii, as a par- 
tisan of the Athenians. He now returned to 
Athens, 411. During the rule of the 30 Ty- 
rants (404), he was looked upon as an enemy of 
the government, his large property was confiscated, 
and he was thrown into prison ; but he escaped, 
and took refuge at Megara. He joined Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance, he sacrificed all that remained 
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of his fortune. He gave the patriots 2000 drachmas 
and 200 shields, and engaged a band of 300 mer- 
cenaries. Thrasybulus procured him the Athenian 
franchise* which he had not possessed hitherto, 
since he was ihe son of a foreigner ; but he was 
afterwards deprived of this right, because it had 
been conferred without a probuleuma. Henceforth 
he lived at Athens as an isoteles, occupying himself, 
as it appears, solely with writing judicial speeches 
for others, and died in 378, at the age of 80. — 
Lysias wrote a great number of orations ; and 
among those which were current under his name, 
the ancient critics reckoned 230 as genuine. Of 
these 35 only are extant ; and even some of these 
are incomplete, and others are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that against Erato- 
sthenes, 403. The language of Lysias is perfectly 
pure, and may be regarded as one of the best spe- 
cimens of the Attic idiom. All the ancient writers 
agreed that his orations were distinguished by 
grace and elegance. His style is alwa\ s clear and 
lucid ; and his delineations of character striking 
and true to life. The orations of Lysias are con- 
tained m the collections of the Attic orators. [De- 
mosthenes.] The best separate editions are by 
Foertsch, Lips. 1829 : and by Franz, Monac. 1831. 

Lysimachia or -6a (Avcrifiax^ Avarifidxeia: 
Avcrifiax^ds). 1. ( [Ekscmil ), an important town 
on the N. E. of the gulf of Melas, and on the 
isthmus connecting the Thracian Chersonesus with 
the mainland, was founded B c. 309 by Lysi- 
machus, who removed to his new city the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town 
of Cardia. It was subsequently destrojed by the 
Thracians, hut was restored by Antiochus the 
Great. Under the Homans it greatly declined , 
but Justinian built a strong fortress on the spot, 
which he called Hexamilium (*E doubt- 
less, from the width of the isthmus, under which 
name it is mentioned m the middle ages. — 
2. A town in the S. W. of Aetolia, near Pleuron, 
situated on a lake of the same name, which was 
more anciently called Hydra. 

Lysim&chus (Avcrl/uaxos), king of Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexanders ge- 
neral s, but of mean origin, his father Agathocles 
having been originally a Penest or serf in Sicily. 
He was early distinguished for his undaunted 
courage, as well as for his great activity and 
strength of body. We are told by Q Curtius that 
Lysimachus, when hunting in Syria, had killed a 
lion of immense size single-handed ; and this cir- 
cumstance that writer regards as the ongm of a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that on 
account of some offence, Lysimachus had been shut 
up by order of Alexander m the same den with a 
lion ; but though unarmed, had succeeded m de- 
stroying the animal, and was pardoned by the king 
in consideration of his courage. In the division of 
the provinces, after the death of Alexander (b. c. 
323), Thrace and the neighbouring countries as 
far as the Danube were assigned to Lysimachus. 
For some years he was actively engaged m war 
with the warlike barbarian# that bordered his pro- 
vince on the N. At length, in 315, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus' ; but he did not 
take any active part in the war for some time. In 
306 he took the tide of king, when it was as- 
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Burned by Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Chs* 
sander. In 382 Lysimachus crossed over into 
Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while Seleucus 
also advanced against the latter from the East. In 
301 Lysimachus and Seleucus effected a junction, 
and gained a decisive victory at Ipsus over Anti- 
gonus and his son Demetrius. Antigonus fell on 
the field, and Demetrius became a fugitive. The 
conquerors divided between them the dominions of 
the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obtained for his 
share all that part of Asia Minor extending from 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the heart of 
Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed the Danube 
and penetrated into the heart of the country of 
the Getae ; but he was reduced to the greatest 
distress by want of provisions, and was ultimately 
compelled to surrender with his whole army. Dro- 
michaetes, king of the Getae, treated him with the 
utmost generosity, and restored him to liberty. In 
288 Lysimachus united with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Pyrrhus, in a common league against Demetrius, 
who had for some years been in possession of Ma- 
cedonia, and was now preparing to march into 
Asia. Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
invaded Macedonia, Demetrius was abandoned by 
his own troops, and was compelled to seek safety in 
flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtained possession of 
the Macedonian throne, but he was expelled by 
Lysimachus m 286. Lysimachus was now m pos- 
session of all the dominions m Europe that had 
formed part of the Macedonian monarchy, as well 
as of the greater part of Asia Minor. He remained 
m undisturbed possession of these vast dominions 
till shortly before Ins death. His downfall was 
occasioned by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife 
Arsmoe, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated 
her step-son Agathocles, and at length, by false 
accusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son to 
death This bloody deed alienated the minds of his 
subjects , and many cities of Asia broke out mto 
open revolt. Ly sandra, the widow of Agathocles, 
fled with her children to the court of Seleucus, who 
forthwith invaded the dominions of Lysimachus. 
The two monarchs met in the plain of Corns (Co- 
lupedion) ; and Lysimachus fell m the battle that 
ensued, b. c. 281. He was m his 80th year at 
the time of his death. — Lysimachus founded Ly- 
simachja, on the Hellespont, and also enlarged and 
rebuilt many other cities. 

Lysimella ( 7 ? A vai/x4\sia Alfj.vr]\ a marsh near 
Syracuse in Sicily, probably the same as the marsh 
more anciently called Syraco from which the town 
of Syracuse is said to have derived its name. 

LysinSe (Avcrivdr ) : Agelan ?), a town in Pi- 
sidia, S. of the lake Ascama. 

Lysippus (Ab(wnro$\ of Sicyon, one of the 
most distinguished Greek statuaries, was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. Originally a 
simple workman m bronze {fstber aerartus ), he rose 
to the eminence which he afterwards obtained by 
the direct study of nature. He rejected the last 
remains of the old conventional rules which the 
early artists followed. In his imitation of nature 
the ideal appears almost to have vanished, or 
perhaps it should rather be said that he aimed to 
idealize merely human beauty. He made statues 
of gods, it is true ; but even in this field of art his 
favourite subject was the human hero Hercules ; 
while his portraits seem to have been the chief 
foundation of his fame. The works of Lysippus 
are said to have amounted to the enormous number 
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of 1500. They were almost all, if not all, in 
bronze j in consequence of which none of them are 
extant He made statues of Alexander at all 
periods of life, and in many different positions. 
Alexander’s edict is well known, that no one 
should paint him but Apelles, and no one make his 
statue but Lysippus. The most celebrated of these 
statues was that in which Alexander was represented 
with a lance, which was considered as a sort of 
companion to the picture of Alexander wielding a 
thunderbolt, by Apelles. 

Lysis (Averts), an eminent Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who, driven out of Italy in the persecution 
of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and became 
the teacher of Eparainondas, by whom he was 
held in the highest esteem. 

Lysis, a nver of Cana, only mentioned by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15). 

Lysistr&tus, of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, 
was a statuary, and devoted himself to the making 
of portraits. He was the first who took a cast of 
the human face in gypsum ; and from this mould 
he produced copies by pouring into it melted wax 

Lystra (y Avar pa, ra Avar pa : prob. Karadagh , 
Ku.), a city of Lycaoma, on the confines of Isauria, 
celebrated as one chief scene of the preaching of 
Paul and Barnabas. {Ads, xiv.) 


M. 

Macao (Ma/cat). 1. A people on the E coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat.— 2. An 
inland people of Libya, m the Regio Syrtica, that 
is, the part of N. Africa between the Syrtes. 

Macalla, a town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sanctuary 
of Philoctetes 

Macar or Mac&reus (M dttap or M a/capevs). 1. 
Son of Helios (or Crinacus) and Rhodos, fled from 
Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of Tenages — 
2. Son of Aeolus, who committed incest with his 
sister Canace. [Canace.] — 3. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Mermerus or Mormorus. 

Macaria (Mcwcapfo), daughter of Hercules and 
Deianira 

Mac&ria (Mo uapla). 1. A poetical name of 
several islands, such as Lesbos, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus. — 2. An island m the S. pait of the Sinus 
Arabicus (Red Sea), off the coast of the Troglo- 
dytae. 

Maccabaei (MaKKaSatoi), the descendants of the 
family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Maccabaeus, 
a surname which he obtained from his glorious 
victories. (From the Hebrew maklcab, “a hammer.'”) 
They were also called Asamonaei (* Affa/jutivaiot), 
from Asamonaeus, or Chasmon, the great-grand- 
father of Mattathias, the father of Judas Macca- 
baeus, or, in a shorter form, A smonaei or Hasmo- 
naei. This family first obtained distinction from 
the attempts which were made by Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, to root out the worship 
of Jehovah, and introduce the Greek religion among 
the inhabitants of Judaea. Antiochus published 
an edict, which enjoined uniformity of worship 
throughout his dominions. At Modm, a town not 
far from Lydda, lived Mattathias, a man of the 
priestly line and of deep religious feeling, who had 
5 sons in the vigour of their days, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When the officer 
of the Syrian king visited Modm, to enforce 
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obedience to the royal edict, Mattathias not only 
refused to desert the religion of his forefathers, hut 
with his own hand struck dead the first renegade 
who attempted to offer sacrifice on the heathen 
altar. He then put to death the king’s officer, and 
retired to the mountains with his 5 sons (b.c. 
167). Their numbers daily increased; and as 
opportunities occurred, they issued from their 
mountain fastnesses, cut off detachments of the 
Syrian army, destroyed heathen altars, and restored 
in many places the synagogues and the open 
worship of the Jewish religion. Within a few 
months the insurrection at Modin had grown into 
a war for national independence. But the toils of 
such a war were too much for the aged frame of 
Mattathias, who died in the 1st year of the revolt, 
leaving the conduct of it to Judas, his 3rd son. 1. 
Judas, who assumed the surname of Maccabaeus, 
as has been mentioned above, carried on the war 
with the same prudence and energy with which it 
had been commenced. After meeting with great 
success, he at length fell in battle against the forces 
of Demetrius I Soter, 160. He was succeeded in 
the command by his brother, — 2. Jonathan, who 
maintained the cause of Jewish independence with 
equal vigour and success, and became recognised 
as high -priest of the Jews. He was put to death 
by Tryphon, the minister of Antiochus VI., who 
treacherously got him into his power, 144. Jona- 
than was succeeded m the high-priesthood by his 
brother,— 3. Simon, who was the most fortunate of 
the sons of Mattathias, and under whose government 
the country became virtually independent of Syria. 
He was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, the 
governor of Jericho, together with 2 of his sons, 
Judas and Mattathias, 135. His other son Joannes 
Hyrcanus escaped, and succeeded his father. — 4. 
Joannes Hyrcanus I. was high-pnest 135 — 106. 
He did not assume the title of king, hut was to all 
intents and purposes an independent monarch. 
[Hyrcanus] He was succeeded by Ins son 
Aristobulus I. — 5. Aristobulua I., was the first 
of the Maccabees who assumed the kingly title, 
which was henceforth borne by his successors. His 
reign lasted only a year 106 — 105. [Aristobulus. j 
He was succeeded by his brother,— 6. Alexander 
Jannaeus, who reigned 105 — 78. [Alexander, 
p. 35, a.] He was succeeded by his widow, —7. 
Alexandra, who appointed her son Hyrcanus II. 
to the priesthood, and held the supreme power 78 
— 69. On her death in the latter year her son,— 
8. Hyrcanus II., obtained the kingdom, 69, but 
was supplanted almost immediately afterwards by 
his brother, — 9. Aristobulus II., who obtained 
the throne 68. [Aristobulus ] For the re- 
mainder of the history of the house of the Macca- 
bees see Hyrcanus II. and Hkrodes I. 

Macedfinia (M atceSovia. Matce$6ves), a country 
in Europe, N. of Greece, which is said to have 
derived its name from an ancient king Macedon, 
a son of Zeus and Thyia, a daughter of Deucalion. 
The name first occurs in Herodotus, but its more 
ancient form appears to have been Mactetia (Ma- 
KerUt) ; and accordingly the Macedonians are 
sometimes called Macetae. The country is said 
to have been originally named Emathia. The 
boundaries of Macedonia differed at different 
periods. In the time of Herodotus the name Mate* 
denis designated only the country to the S. and 
W. of the river Lydias. The boundaries of the 
ancient Macedonian monarchy, before the time of 
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Philip, the hither of Alexander, were on the S. 
Olympus and the Carabunian mountains, which 
separated it from Thessaly and Epirus, on the E. 
the river Strymon, which separated it from Thrace, 
and on the N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia, 
from which it was divided by no well defined 
limits. Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the 
conquests of Philip. He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N., so that the mountains Scordus 
and Orbelus now separated it from Moesia ; a 
part of Thrace on the E. as far as the river Nestus, 
which Thracian district was usually called Mace- 
donia adjecta ; the peninsula Chalcidice on the S ; 
and on the W. a part of Illyria, as far as the lake 
Lychmtis. On the conquest of the country by 
the Romans, b. c 168, Macedonia was divided 
into 4 districts, which were quite independent of 
one another: — I. The country between the Stry- 
mon and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace E. of 
the Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also in- 
cluding the territory of Heiaclea Sintica and 
Bisaltice, W. of the Strymon ; the capital of tins 
district was Amphipolis. 2. The country between 
the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive of those 
parts already named, but including Chalcidice ; 
the capital Thessalonica. 3. The country between 
the Axius and Peneus ; the capital Pella. 4. The 
mountainous country m the W. ; the capital Pela- 
gonia. After the conquest of the Achaeans, in 
146, Macedonia was formed into a Roman pro- 
vince, and Thessaly and Illyria were mcorpoi.ited 
with it ; but at the same time the district E. ot the 
Nestus was again assigned to Thrace. The Roman 
province of Macedonia accordingly extended from 
the Aegaean to the Adriatic seas, and was bounded 
on the S. by the province of Achaia. It was 
originally governed by a proconsul , it was made 
by Tiberius one of the provinces of the Caesar ; 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius. 
— Macedonia may be described as a large plain, 
surrounded on 3 sides by lofty mountains. Through 
this plain, however, run many smaller ranges of 
mountains, between which are wide and fertile 
valleys, extending from the coast far into the in- 
terior. The chief mountains were Scokdus, or 
Scardus, on the N.W. frontier, towards Illyria 
and Dardania , further E. Orbelus and Scomius, 
which separated it from Moesia ; and Rhodope, 
which extendld from Scomius in a S.E. direction, 
forming the wmndary between Macedonia and 
Thrace. On tie S. frontier were the Cambunii 
Montes and Alyaipus. The chief rivers were 
in the direction \f E. to W., the Nestus, the 
Strymon, the Aaius, the largest of all, the 
Ludias or LYDiASMind the Haliacmon. — The 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Macedonia con- 
sisted of Thracian ;Jbd Illyrian tribes At an 
early period some Greek tribes settled m the S. 
part of the country. They are said to have come 
from Argos, and to have been led by Gauanes, 
Aeropue, and Perdiccas, the 3 sons of Temenus, 
the Heraclid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, was looked upon - as the founder of the 
Macedonian monarchy. A later tradition, how- 
ever, regarded Caranus, who was also a Heraclid 
irom Argos, as the founder of the monarchy. 
These Greek settlers intermarried with the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the county. The dialect 
which they spoke was akin to the Doric, but it 
contained many barbarous words and forms ; and 
the Macedonians were accordingly never regarded 
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by the other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. More- 
over, it was only in the S. of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken ; in the N. and N.W* 
of the country the Illyrian tribes continued to 
speak their own language and to preserve their 
ancient habits and customs. Very little is known 
of the history of Macedonia till the reign o* 
Amyntas I., who was a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspis ; but from that time their history is 
more or less intimately connected with that of 
Greece, till at length Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, became the virtual master of the 
whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great 
part of Asia ; and the Macedonian kings continued 
to exercise their sovereignty over Greece, till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, brought 
the Macedonian monarchy to a close. The details 
of the Macedonian history are given in the lives of 
the separate kings. 

Macella (Maccllaro), a small fortified town in 
the W. of Sicily, S.E. of Segesta. 

Macer, Aemillus. 1. A Roman poet, a native of 
Verona, died in Asia, b. c. 16. He wrote a poem 
or poems upon birds, snakes, and medicinal plants, 
in imitation, it would appear, of the Theriaca of 
Nicander (Ov. Tnti. iv. 10. 44.) The work now 
extant, entitled “ Aemilms Macer de Herbarum 
Virtutibus,” belongs to the middle ages. — 2. We 
must carefully distinguish from Aemilius Macer of 
Verona, a poet Macer, who wrote on the Trojan 
war, and who must have been alive in A. D. 12, 
since he is addressed by Ovid in that year {ex 
Pont. li. 10 2.) — 3 A Roman jurist, who lived m 
the reign of Alexander Severus. He wrote several 
works, extracts from which arc given in the Digest. 

Macer, Clodius, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death ai> 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. lie was murdered at the instigation of 
Galba by the procurator, Trebomus Garucianus. 

Macer, Licinius. [Licinius.] 

Macestus (M aK-rjaros: Simaul-Su, and lower 
Susugfo-rh ). a considerable river of Mysia, rises in 
the N.W. of Phrygia, and flows N. through Mysia 
into the Rhyndacus. It is probably the same river 
which Polybius (v. 77) calls Megistus (McyiorTos). 

Machaeriis (M axaipovs: Maxatplr-qs), a strong 
border fortress m the S. of Peraea, in Palestine, 
on the confines of the Nabathaei : a stronghold of 
the Sicam in the Jewish war. A tradition made 
it the place where John the Baptist was beheaded. 

Machanldas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, succeeded 
Lycurgus about b. c. 210. Like his predecessor, 
he had no hereditary title to the crown, but 
ruled by the swords of his mercenaries alone. He 
was defeated and slam m battle by Philopoemen, 
the general of the Achaean league in 207. 

M&chaon (Max<W), son of Aesculapius, was 
married to Anticlea, the daughter of Diodes, by 
whom he became the father of Gorgasus, Nicoma- 
chus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and Polcmocrates. To- 
gether with Ins brother Podalirius he went to Troy 
with 30 ships, commanding the men who came 
from Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. In this war 
he acted as the surgeon of the Greeks, and also 
distinguished himself in battle. He was himself 
wounded by Paris, but was carried from the field 
by Nestor. Later writers mention him as one of 
the Greek heroes who were concealed in the wooden 
horse, and he is said to have cured Philoctetes* 
He was killed by Eurypylus, the son of Tele* 
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p}ms, and lie received divine honours at Gerenia, in 
Messenia. 

Machines (Max^ves), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the W. side of the lake Triton, 
ia what was afterwards called Africa Propria. 

Hachon (M &x wV \ of Corinth or Sicyon, a comic 
poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he gave in- 
structions respecting comedy to the grammarian 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

Macistus or Macistnm (M dKitrros, MdmaTov : 
yLaiclcrrios ), an ancient town of Elis in Triphylia, 
N.E. of Lepreum, originally called Platanistus 
( Jl\arain<TTov $ ), and founded by the Caucones. 

Macoraba (MaKopa€a: Meeca ), a city m the 
W. of Arabia Felix ; probably the Bacred city of 
the Arabs, even before the time of Mohammed, and 
the seat of the worship of Alitat or Alitta under 
the emblem of a meteoric stone. 

Macra (Magra), a small river rising in the 
Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian sea near 
Luna, which, from the time of Augustus, formed 
the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. 

Macrianus, one of the 30 tyrants, a distinguished 
general, who accompanied Valerian in his expe- 
dition against the Persians, a. d. 2G0. On the 
capture of that monarch, Macrianus was proclaimed 
emperor, together with his 2 sons Macrianus and 
Quietus. He assigned the management oi affims 
m the East to Quietus, and set out with the 
younger Macrianus for Italy. They were encoun- 
tered by Aureolus on the confines of Thrace and 
Illyria, defeated and slain, 262. Quietus was 
shortly afterwards slain m the East by Odenathus. 

Maori Campi. ( Cam pi Macri ] 

Macrlnus, M. Opilius Severus, Roman em- 
peror, April, a d. 217 — June, 213. He was born 
at Caesarea m Mauretania, of humble parents, a d. 
164, and rose at length to be praefect of the prae- 
torians under Caracalla. He accompanied Caracalla 
in his expedition against the Paithians, and was 
proclaimed emperor after the death of Caracalla, 
whom he had caused to be assassinated. He con- 
ferred the title of Caesar upon his son Diadume- 
manus, and at the same time gained great popularity 
by repealing some obnoxious taxes. But m the 
course of the same year he was defeated with great 
loss by the Partlnans, and was obliged to retire 
into Syria. While here his soldiers, with whom 
he had become unpopular by enforcing among 
them order and discipline, were easily seduced from 
their allegiance, and proclaimed Elagabalus as 
emperor. With the troops which remained faithful 
to him, Macrinus marched against the usurper, 
but was defeated, and fled in disguise. lie was 
shortly afterwards seized in Chalcedon, and put to 
death, after a reign of J 4 months. 

Macro, Naevlus Sertorius, a favourite of the 
emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest the 
powerful Sejanus m a. d. 31. On the death of the 
latter he was made praefect of the praetorians, an 
office which he continued to hold for the remainder 
of Tiberius’s reign and during the earlier part of 
Caligula’s. Macro was as cruel as Sejanus. He 
laid informations ; he presided at the rack ; and he 
lent himself to the most savage caprices of Tiberius 
during the last and worst period of his government. 
During the lifetime of Tiberius he paid court to 
the young Caligula ; and he promoted an intrigue 
between his wife Ennia and the young prince. It 
was rumoured that Macro shortened the last mo- 
ments of Tiberius by stifling him with the bedding 
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as he recovered unexpectedly from a swoon. But 
Caligula soon became jealous of Macro, and com- 
pelled him to kill himself with his wife and 
children, 38. 

MacrSbli (Ma KpdSiot, i. e. Long-lived), an 
Aethiopian people in Africa, placed by Herodotus 
(iii. 17) on the shores of the S. Ocean. It is in 
vam to attempt their accurate identification with 
any known people. 

Macroblus, the grammarian, whose full name 
was Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macrobtus. All 
we know about him is that he lived in the age of 
Hononus and Theodosius, that he was probably 
a Greek, and that he had a son named Eustathius. 
He states in the preface to his Saturnalia that 
Latin was to him a foreign tongue, and hence we 
may fairly conclude that he was a Greek by birth, 
more especially as we find numerous Greek idioms 
in his style. He was probably a pagan. His 
extant works are — l.Satumaliorum Conviviorum 
Libi't VII., consisting of a series of dissertations 
on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
of antiquarian reseaieh, supposed to have been 
delivered during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Practextatus, who was invested 
with the highest offices of state under Valentinian 
and Valens. The form of the work is avowedly 
copied from the dialogues of Plato, especially the 
Banquet: in substance it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Noctes Atticac of A. Gellius. The 
1st book treats of the festivals of Saturnus and 
Janus, of the Roman calendar, &c. The 2nd book 
commences with a collection of bon mots, ascribed 
to the most celebrated wits of antiquity ; to these 
are appended a series of essays on matters connected 
with the pleasures of the table. The 4 following 
books are devoted to criticisms on Virgil. The 7th 
book is of a more miscellaneous character than the 
preceding. — 2. Commeniai ms ex Cicerone in Som- 
nmm Scipionis , a tract much studied during the 
middle ages. The Dream of Scipio, contained m 
the 6th book of Cicero’s De Republica is taken as 
a text, which suggests a succession of discourses 
on the physical constitution of the universe, accord- 
ing to the views of the New Platomsts, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter. — 3. De Differentns et So~ 
cietatibus Graeci Laimique Verbt , a treatise purely 
grammatical, of which only an abridgment is extant, 
compiled by a certain Joannes. — The best editions 
of the works of Macrobius are by Gronovius, Lug. 
Bat. 1670, and by Zeunius, Lips. 1774. 

Macrones (Mdicpwves), a powerful and warlike 
Caucasian people on the N.E. shore of the Pontus 
Euxmus. 

Mactorlum (Moucrdpioy: MaKrupiros), a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela. 

Macynla ( Meucwla : M auwevs), a town in the 
S ol Aetolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, E. of 
Calydon and the Evenus. 

Madianltae (M adiautrat, Mabirjvaloi, M aSiijvol : 
0. T. Midianim), a powerful nomad people in the 
S. of Arabia Petraea, about the head of the Red 
Sea. They carried on a caravan trade between 
Arabia and Egypt, and were troublesome enemies 
of the Israelites until they were conquered by 
Gideon. They do not appear in history after the 
Babylonish captivity. r 

Madjtus (MaSuTos : MaSunos * Maito), a sea- 
port town on the Thracian Chersonesus. 

[ Maeander (Mo tiavllpos : Mendereh or Meinder, 
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or Boyuk-Menderek, i. e. the Great Menderel fc, in 
contradistinction to Little Mendereh, the ancient 
Carter), has its source in the mountain called 
Aulocrenas, above Celaenae, in the S. of Phrygia, 
dose to the source of the Marsyas, which imme- 
diately joins it [Celaenae.] It flows in a ge- 
neral W. direction, with various changes of direction, 
but on the whole with a slight inclination to the S. 
After leaving Phrygia , it flows parallel to Mt. Mes- 
sogis, on its S. side, forming the boundary between 
Lydia and Cana, and at last falls into the Icanan 
Sea between Myus and Priene. Its whole length 
is above 170 geographical miles. The Maeander 
is deep, but narrow, and very turbid ; and there- 
fore not navigable far up. Its upper course lies 
chiefly through elevated plains, and partly m a deep 
rocky valley : its lower course, for the last 110 
miles, is through a beautiful wid^ plain, thiough 
which it flows in those numerous windings that 
have made its name a descriptive verb (to mean- 
der ), and which it often inundates The alteration 
made in the coast about its mouth by its alluvial 
deposit was observed by the ancients, and it has 
been continually going on. [See L vtmicus Sinus 
and Miletus.] The tributaries of the Maeandei 
were, on the right or N. side, the Marsyas, Cludrus, 
Lethacus, and Gaeson, and, on the left or S. side, 
the Obrimas, Lycus, Harpasus, and another Mar- 
syas. — As a god Maeander is described as the 
lather of the nymph Cyane, who was the mother 
of Caunus. Hi nee the latter is called by Ovid 
(Met. ix. 573) Maeandnus juverns. 

Maecenas, C. Cilnlus, was born some time be- 
tween b. c. 73 and 63 ; and we learn from Horace 
(Garni, lv. 11) that his birth-day was the 13th of 
April. His family, though belonging wholly to 
the equestrian order, was of high antiquity and 
honour, and traced its descent from the Lucumoncs 
of Etruria. His paternal ancestors the Cihut , are 
mentioned by Livy (x. 3, 5) as having attained 
great power and wealth at Arretium about b c 301. 
The maternal branch of the family was likewise of 
Etruscan origin, and it was from them that the 
name of Maecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother’s as 
well as the father’s name. It is m allusion to this 
circumstance that Horace (Sat. i 6. 3) mentions 
both his avus maiernus alque pattrnus as having 
been distinguished by commanding numerous le- 
gions ; a passage, by the way, from which we are 
not to infer that the ancestors of Maecenas had 
ever led the Roman legions. Although it is un- 
known where Maecenas received his education, it 
most doubtless have been a careful one. We learn 
from Horace that he was verged both m Greek and 
Homan literature ; and his taste for literary pursuits 
was shown, not only by his patronage of the most 
eminent poets of his time, but also by several per- 
formances of his own, both m verse and prose. It 
has been conjectured that he became acquainted 
with Augustus at Apollonia before the death of 
Julius Caesar ; but he is mentioned for the first 
time in b c. 40, and from this year his name con- 
stantly occurs as one of the chief friends and 
ministers of Augustus. Thus we find him employed 
in b. c. 37, m negotiating with Antony; and it was 
probably on this occasion that Horace accompanied 
him to Brundisium, a journey which he has de- 
scribed m the 5th satire of the 1st book. During 
the war with Antony, which was brought to a 
dtoee by the battle of Actium, Maecenas remained ( 


at Rome, being entrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs of Italy. During this time he 
suppressed the conspiracy of the younger Lepidus. 
Maecenas was not present at the battle of Actium, 
as some critics have supposed; and the 1st epode of 
Horace probably does not relate at all to Actium.. 
but to the Sicilian expedition against Sext Fom- 
pems. On the return of Augustus fiom Actium, 
Maecenas enjoyed a greater share of his favour 
than ever, and m conjunction with Agrippa, had 
the management of all public affairs. It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expediency 
of restoring the republic; that Agrippa advised 
him to pursue that course, but that Maecenas 
strongly urged him to establish the empire. For 
many years Maecenas continued to preserve the 
uninterrupted favour of Augustus; but between 
b. c *21 and 16, a coolness, to say the least, had 
sprung up between the emperor and his faithful 
minister, and after the latter year he retired en- 
tirely fi om public life. The cause of this estrange- 
ment is enveloped m doubt. Dion Cassius positively 
attributes it to an intrigue carried on by Augustus 
with Tcicntia, Maecenas’s wife. Maecenas died 
B. c 8, and was buried on the Esquilme. He left 
no children, and he bequeathed his property to 
Augustus. — Maecenas had amassed an enormous 
fortune. He had purchased a tract of ground on 
the Esquilme lull, which had formerly served as a 
burial-place for the lower orders. (Hor. Sat. l. 8. 7.) 
Ileie he had planted a garden, and built a house, 
remarkable for its loftiness, on account of a tower 
by which it was surmounted, and from the top of 
which Nero is said to have afterwards contem- 
plated the burning of Rome. In this residence he 
seems to have passed the greater part of his time, 
and to have visited the country but seldom. His 
house was the rendezvous of all the wits of Rome; 
and whoever could contnbute to the amusement of 
the company was always welcome to a seat at his 
table. But his really intimate friends consisted of 
the greatest geniuses and most learned men of 
Home ; and if it was from his universal inclination 
towards men of talent that he obtained the repu- 
tation of a literary patron, it was by his friendship 
for such poets as Virgil and Horace that he de- 
served it. Virgil was indebted to him for the 
recovery of his farm, which had been appropriated 
by the soldiery m the division of lands, m B.a 41 ; 
and it was at the request of Maecenas that he 
undertook the Georgies , the most finished of all his 
poems. To Horace he was a still greater benefactor. 
He presented him with the means of comfortable 
subsistence, a farm in the Sabine country. If the 
estate was but a' moderate one, we learn from 
Horace himself that the bounty of Maecenas was 
regulated by his own contented views, and not by 
his patron’s want of generosity. (Cann. n. 18. 14, 
Carm. iii. 16. 38 ) — Of Maecenas’s own literary 
productions only a few fragments exist. From 
these, however, and from the notices which we 
find of his writings in ancient authors, we are led 
to think that we have not suffered any great loss 
by their destruction; for, although a good judge of 
literary merit in others, he does not appear to 
have been an author of much taste himself. In 
his way of life Maecenas was addicted to every 
species of luxury. We find several allusions in 
the ancient authors to the effeminacy of bis dress. 
He was fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
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pantomimes; as may be inferred from his patronage 
of Bathyllua, the celebrated dancer, who was a 
freedman of his. That moderation of character 
which led him to be content with his equestrian 
rank, probably aTose from his love of ease and 
luxury, or it might have been the result of more 
prudent and political views. As a politician, the 
principal trait m his character was fidelity to his 
master, and the main end of all his cares was the 
consolidation of the empire. But at the same time 
he recommended Augustus to put no check on the 
free expression of public opinion; and above all to 
avoid that cruelty, which, for so many years, had 
stained the Roman annals with blood. 

Maeclus Tarpa. [Tarpa.] 

Maedica (Mat$iic^), the country of the Maedi, 
a powerful people in the W. of Thrace, on the W. 
bilk of the Strymon, and the S. slope of Mt. 
Scomius. They frequently made inroads into the 
country of the Macedonians, till at length they 
were conquered by the latter people, and their 
land incorporated with Macedonia, of which it 
formed the N.E. district. 

Maelius, Sp.,the richest of the plebeian knights, 
employed his fortune m bm ing up com in Etruria 
in the great famine at Rome m b. c. 440. This 
com he sold to the poor at a small price, or distri- 
buted it gratuitously. Such liberality gained him 
the favour of the plebeians, but at the same time 
exposed him to the hatred of the ruling class. 
Accordingly m the following year he was accused 
of having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
seizing the kmgly power. Thereupon Cmcinnatus 
was appointed dictator, and C. Servilius Ahala, the 
master of the horse. Maelius was summoned to 
appear before the tribunal of the dictator ; but as 
he refused to go, Ahala, with an armed band 
of patrician youths, rushed into the crowd, and 
slew him. His property was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down; its vacant site, which was 
called the Aeqtamaehum , continued to subsequent 
ages a memorial of his fate. Later ages fully be- 
lieved the story of Mael ilia's conspiracy, and Cicero 
repeatedly praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But 
his guilt is very doubtful. None of the alleged 
accomplices of Maelius were punished ; and Ahala 
was brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

Maenaca (M atvaKrj), a town in the S of His- 
pania Baetica on the coast, the most W.-ly colony 
of the Phocaeans. 

Maen&des (Matvd&es), a name of the Bacchantes, 
from fxalpofxa^ u to be mad,” because they were 
frenzied in the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus. 

Kaen&lus (rb MoiwiXov or McuvdKiov 6pos : 
Botnon), a mountain in Arcadia, which extended 
from Megalopolis to Tegea, was celebrated as the 
favourite haunt of the god Pan From this moun- 
tain the surrounding country was called MaenlUta 
(McwvaAfa) ; and on the mountain was a town 
Maenalus. The mountain was so celebrated that 
the Roman poets frequently use the adjectives 
Maenalius and Maenahs as equivalent to Arcadian 

Maenlus. 1 C , consul, b c. 338, with L Fu- 
rius Camillus. The 2 consuls completed the subju- 
gation of Latium ; they were both rewarded with a 
triumph ; and equestn&n statues were erected to 
their honour in the forum. The statue of Maemus 
was placed upon a column, which is spoken of by 
later writers, under the name of Colmnna Maema , 
and which appears to have stood near the end of 
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the forum, on the Capitoline. Maemus was dictator 
in 320, and censor in 318. In his censorship he 
allowed balconies to be added to the various band- 
ings surrounding the forum, in order that the 
spectators might obtain more room for beholding 
the games which were exhibited in the forum; and 
these balconies were called after him Maenima 
(sc. aedtfina).—2. The proposer of the law, about 
286, which required the patres to give their sanc- 
tion to the election of the magistrates before they 
had been elected, or in other words to confer, or 
agree to confer, the imperium on the person whom 
the comitia should elect. —3. A contemporary of 
Lucilius, was a great spendthrift, who squandered 
all his property, and afterwards supported himself 
by playing the buffoon. He possessed a house m 
the forum, which Cato in his censorship (184) 
purchased of him, for the purpose of building the 
basilica Porcia. Some of the scholiasts on Horace 
ridiculously relate, that when Maemus sold his 
house, he reserved for himself one column, the 
Columna Maema, from which he built a balcony, 
that he might thence witness the games. The true 
origin of the Columna Maema, and of the balconies 
called Maemana, has been explained above. (Hor. 
Sat. i 1. 101, l. 3. 21, Epist. i. IS. 26.) 

Maenoba, a town in the S.E. of Hispania Bae- 
tica, near the coast, situated on a river of the same 
name, and 12 miles E. of Malaca. 

Maeon (Mcdwi/). 1. Son of Haemon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the band 
that lay m ambush against Tydeus, m the war of 
the Seven against Thebes. Maeon wag the only 
one whose life was spared by Tydeus. Maeon m 
return buried Tydeus, when the latter was slain. 

— 2 Husband of Dmdyme, the mother of Cybele. 

Maefinla. [Lydia.] 

Maednldes (M atovfoys), i. e. Homer, either be- 
cause he was a son of Maeon, or because he \*as a 
native of Maeoma, the ancient name of Lydia. 
Hence he is also called Maeomus 8enex y and his 
poems the Maeomae ckartae , or Maeomum carmen . 

— Maeonis, also occurs as a surname of Omphale, 
and of Arachne, because both were Lydians. 

Maefttae. [Mabotis Palus.] 

Maedtis Phlus (77 Maiwns Klfxvrr. Sea of 
Azov\ an inland sea on the borders of Europe and 
Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea\ with 
which it communicates by the Bosporus Cimmr- 
Rius. Its form may be described roughly as a 
tnangle, with its vertex at its N.E. extremity, 
where it receives the waters of the great river 
Tanais {Don) • it discharges its superfluous water 
by a constant current into the Euxine. The an- 
cients had very vague notions of its true form and 
size : the earlier geographers thought that both it 
and the Caspian Sea were gulfe of the great N. 
Ocean. The Scythian tribes on its banks were 
called by the collective name of MaeOtae or Maefi- 
tici (Mcuwrat, Maicorneot), The sea had also the 
names of Cimmenum or Bosponcum Mare. Aeschy- 
lus (Prom. 731 ) applies the name of Maeotic Strait 
to the Cimmerian Bosporus (ab\5»v* M oxwtik6v). 

Bfaera (M a?pa). L The dog of Icarius, the 
father of Engone. [Icarius, No.l.]— 2, Daughter 
of Proetus and An tea, a companion of Artemis, by 
whom she was killed, after she had become by 
Zeus the mother of Locnis. Others state that she 
1 died a virgin. — 3. Daughter of Atlas, was married 
I to Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. Her tomb was 
I shown both at Tegea and Mantinea in Arcadia. 

D D 4 
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Maesa, Julia, sisterrin-law ofSeptimius Severus, 
aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother oi Elagabalus 
and Alexander Severus. She was a native of 
Emesa in Syria, and seems, after the elevation of 
Septimius Severus, the husband of her sister Julia 
Domna, to have lived at the imperial court until 
the death of Caracalla, and to have accumulated 
great wealth. She contrived and executed the 

S lot which transferred the supreme power from 
dacrinus to her grandson Elagabalus. When 
she foresaw the downfall of the latter, she prevailed 
on him to adopt his cousin Alexander Severus. 
By Severus she was always treated with the 
greatest respect ; she enjoyed the title of Augusta 
during her life, and received divine honours after 
her death. 

MaevXus. [Bavius.] 

Mag&ba, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Roman 
miles E. of Ancyra. 

Magas (Mityas), king of Cyrene, was a step-son 
of Ptolemy Soter, being the offspring of Berenice 
by a former marriage. He was a Macedonian by 
birth; and he seems to have accompanied his mother 
to Egypt, where ho soon rose to a high place in the 
favour of Ptolemy. In B. c, 308 he was appointed 
by that monarch to the command of the expedition 
destined for the recovery of C\ rene after the death 
of Ophelias. The enterprise was completely suc- 
cessful, and Magas obtained from his step-father 
the government of the province. At fust he ruled 
over the province only as a dependency of Egypt, 
but after the death of Ptolemy Soter he not only 
assumed the character of an independent monarch, 
but even made war on the king of Egypt. lie 
married Apama, daughter of Antiochus Soter, by 
whom he had a daughter, Berenice, afterwaids the 
wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. He died 258. 

Magdblum (MttySoAov, MttySwAoi' O.T. Mig- 
dol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the N. E frontier, 
about 12 miles S. W. of Peiusium : where Pharaoh 
Necho defeated the Syrians, according to Hero- 
dotus (li. 159). 

Magetobria ( Moigte de Broie , on the Saone), 
a town on the W. frontiers of the Sequani, near 
which the Gauls were defeated by the Germans 
shortly before Caesar’s arrival m Gaul. 

Magi (Mityoi), the name of the order of priests 
and religious teachers among the Medes and Per- 
sians, is said to he derived from the Persian word 
mag, mog, or mvgh, i. e. a priest There is strong 
evidence that a class similar to the Magi, and in 
some cases bearing the same name, existed among 
other Eastern nations, especially the Chaldaeans of 
Babylon ; nor is it at all probable that either the 
Magi, or their religion, were of strictly Median or 
Persian origin: but, in classical literature, they 
are presented to us almost exclusively m connection 
with Medo-Persian history. Herodotus lepresents 
them as one of the 6 tribes into which the Median 
people were divided. Under the Median empire, 
before the supremacy passed to the Persians, they 
were so closely connected with the throne, and had 
so great an influence in the state, that they evi- 
dently retained their position after the revolution ; 
aud they had power enough to be almost successful 
m the attempt they made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the death of Cambyses, by putting 
forward one of their own number as a pretender to 
^ the throne, alleging that he was Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his brother 
Cambyses. It is clear that this was a plot to re- 
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store the Median supremacy ; but whether it arose 
from mere ambition, or from any diminution of the 
power of the Magi under the vigorous government 
of Cyrus, cannot be said with certainty. The de- 
feat of this Magian conspiracy by Darius the son 
of Hystaspes and the other Persian nobles was fol- 
lowed by a general massacre of the Magi, which was 
celebrated by an annual festival (rd M ayo<p6via), 
during which no Magian was permitted to appear 
m public. Still their position as the only ministers 
of religion remained unaltered. The breaking up 
of the Persian empire must have greatly altered 
their condition ; but they still continue to appear 
in history down to the time of the later Roman 
empire. The “ wise men” who came from the 
East to Jerusalem at the time of our Saviour’s 
birth were Magi (pdyoi is their name m the ori- 
ginal, Matt n 1). Simon, who had deceived the 
people of Samaria before Philip preached to them 
(Acts, vni.) 9 and Elymas, who tried to hinder the 
conv ersion of Sergius Paulus at Cyprus ( Acts , xni.), 
are both called Magians ; but m these cases the 
words fidyos and payevwv are used m a secondary 
sense, for a person who pretends to the wisdom, or 
practises the arts, of the Magi. This use of the 
name occurs very early among the Greeks, and from 
it we get our word magic (r) payucf], i. e. the art or 
science of the Magi). — The constitution of the Magi 
as an order is ascribed by tradition to Zoroastres, or 
Zoioaster as the Greeks and Romans called him, 
the Zurathustra of the Zendavesta (the sacred 
books of the ancient Persians), and the Zerdusht 
of the modern Persians ; but whether he was their 
founder, their reformer, or the mythical representa- 
ti\ e of their unknown origin, cannot be decided, 
lie is said to have restored the true knowledge of 
the supreme good principle (OnmmI), and to have 
taught his worship to the Magi, whom he divided 
into 3 classes, learners, masters , and perfect scholars . 
They alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, interpret 
dreams and omens, and ascertain the will of 
Ormuzd by the arts of di\ mation. They had 3 
chief methods of divination, by calling up the dead, 
by cups or dishes, and by wateis The forms of 
worship and divination were strictly defined, and 
were handed down among the Magi by tradition. 
Like all early priesthoods, they seem to have been 
the sole possessors of all the science of their age. 
To be instructed in their learning was esteemed 
the highest of privileges, and was permitted, with 
rare exceptions, to none but the princes of the 
loyal family. Their learning became celebrated 
at an early period m Greece, by the name of /ud- 
7 «*, and was made the subject of speculation by 
the philosophers, whose knowledge of it seems, 
however, to have been very limited ; while their 
high pretensions, and the tricks by which their 
knowledge of science enabled them to impose upon 
the ignorant, soon attached to their name among 
the Greeks and Romans that bad meaning which 
is still commonly connected with the words derived 
from it — Besides being priests and men of learn- 
ing, the Magi appear to have discharged judicial 
functions. 

Magna GraecXa. [Graecia.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.] 

Magnentlns, Roman emperor in the West, 
a. d. 350 — 353, whose full name was Flavius 
Popilius Maonbntius. He was a German by 
j birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
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eventually intrusted by Constant, the son of 
Constantine the Great, with the command of the 
Jovian and Herculian battalions who had replaced 
the ancient praetorian guards when the empire was 
remodelled by Diocletian. He availed himself of 
his position to organise a conspiracy against the 
weak and profligate Constans, who was put to 
death by his emissaries. Magnentius thereupon 
was acknowledged as emperor in all the Western 
provinces, except Illyria, where Vetranio had as- 
sumed the purple. Constantius hurried from the 
frontier of Persia to crush the usurpers. Vetranio 
submitted to Constantius at Sardica in December, 
350. Magnentius was first defeated by Con- 
stantius at the sanguinary battle of Mursa on the 
Druve, in the autumn of 351, and was obliged to 
fly into Gaul, lie was defeated a second time in 
the passes of the Cottian Alps, and put an end to 
his own life about the middle of August, 353 
Magnentius was a man of commanding stature and 
great bodily strength ; but not one spark of virtue 
relieved the blackness of his career as a sovereign. 
The power which he obtained by treachery and 
murder he maintained by extortion and cruelty. 

Magnes (Mayvr)*), one of the most important of 
the earlier Athenian comic poets of the old comedv, 
was a native of the demus of Icana or Icarius, in 
Attica. He flourished u. c. 460, and onwards, 
and died at an ad\anced age, shortly before the 
representation of the Knights of Aristophanes, that 
is, in 423. (Aristoph. Equit. 524.) His plays con- 
tained a great deal of coarse buffoonery. 

Magnesia (M ayvrjala : Vldyjrqs, pi Mdyvnres). 
1. The most E.-ly district of Thessaly, was a 
long narrow slip of country, extending from the 
Peneus on the N. to the Pagasaean gull on the S , 
and bounded on the W. by the great Thessalian 
plain. It was a mountainous country, as it com- 
prehended the Mts. Ossa and Pelion. Its in- 
habitants, the Magnctes, are said to have founded 
the 2 cities m Asia mentioned below. — 2. M. ad 
Sipylnm (M. ir pbs 2nruA<p or inrb %nru\(p : Ma- 
mssa , Ru.), a city in the N.W. of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, at the foot of the N.W. declivity of Mt 
Sipylus, and on the S. bank of the Ilerraus, is fa- 
mous in history as the scene of the victory gained 
by the 2 Scipios over Antioclius the Great, which 
secured to the Romans the empire of the East, 
B. c. 190. After the Mithndatic war, the Romans 
made it a libera emtas It suffered, with other 
cities of Asia Minor, from the great earthquake 
in |he reign of Tiberius ; but it was still a place 
of importance in the 5th century. — 3 Ead Mae- 
andrum (M. rrpbs Ma idvbpcp, M. 4tt\ MatdvSpcp: 
Inek-bazar , Ru.), a city in the S.W. of Lydia, 111 
Asia Minor, was situated on the river Lethacus, 
a N. tributary of the Maeander. It was destroy ed 
by the Cimmerians (probably about b c. 700) and 
rebuilt by colonists from Miletus, so that it became 
an Ionian city by race as well as position. It was 
one of the cities given to Themistocles by Arta- 
xerxes. It was celebrated for its temple of Ar- 
temis Leucophryene, one of most beautiful in Asia 
Minor, the rums of which still exist. 

Magn$p51is (May v6*o\n), or Eupatoria Mag- 
nopolis, a city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, near the 
confluence of the rivers Lycua and Ins, begun by 
Mithridates Eupator and finished by Pompey, but 
probably destroyed before very Jong. 

MlgO (Mdytav). 1. A Carthaginian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
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that city, by introducing a regular discipline and 
organisation into her armies. He flourished from 
B. c. 550 to 500, and was probably the father of 
Hasdrubal, who was slain in the battle against 
Gelo at Himera [Hamilcar, No. 1.]— 2. Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet under Himilco m 
the war against Dionysius, 396. When Himilco 
returned to Africa after the disastrous termination 
of the expedition, Mago appears to have been in- 
vested with the chief command m Sicily. He 
carried on the war with Dionysius, but in 392 was 
compelled to conclude a treaty of peace, by which 
he abandoned his allies the Sicilians to the power 
of Dionysius. In 383 he again invaded Sicily, but 
was defeated by Dionysius and slain in the battle. 
—3 Commander of the Carthaginian army m Sicily 
in 344. He assisted Hicetas m the war against 
Timoleon; but becoming apprehensive of treachery, 
he sailed away to Carthage. Here he put an end 
to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at the hands 
of Ins countrymen, who, neiertheless crucified his 
lifeless body. — 4. Son of Ilamilcar Barca, and 
youngest brother of the famous Hannibal. He 
accompanied Hannibal to Italy, and after the 
battle of Cannae (216) carried the news of this 
great victory to Carthage. But instead of returning 
to Italy, he was sent into Spam with a considerable 
foicc to the support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
who was hard pressed by the 2 Scipios (215). He 
continued in this country for many years ; and 
after his brother Hasdrubal quitted Spam m 208, 
in older to maich to the assistance of Hannibal in 
Italy, the command in Spain de\olved upon lum 
and upon Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. After their 
decisive defeat by Scipio at Silpia m 20b, Mago 
retired to Gades, and subsequently passed the 
winter in the lesser of the Balearic islands, where 
the memory of his sojourn is still preserved, m the 
name of the celebrated harbour, Portus Magonis, 
or P 01 1 Mahon. Early in the ensuing summer 
(205) Mago landed 111 Liguria, where he surprised 
the town of Genoa. Here he maintained himself 
for 2 years, but 111 203 he was defeated with great 
loss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Quintilms Varus, and 
was himself severely wounded. Shoitly afterwards 
he embarked his troops in order to return to Africa, 
but he died of his wound before reaching Africa. 
Cornelius Nepos, m opposition to all othei autho- 
rities, represents Mago as surviving the battle of 
Zcima, and says that he perished in a shipwreck, 
or was assassinated by his slaves. — 5. Sumamed 
the Samnite, was one of the chief officers of Han- 
nibal in Italy, where he held for a considerable 
time the chief command in Bruttium. — 6. Com- 
mander of the garrison of New Carthage when that 
city was taken by Scipio Afncanus, 209. Mago 
was sent a prisoner to Rome. — 7. A Carthaginian 
of uncertain date, who wrote a work upon agricul- 
ture m the Punic language, in 28 books. So great 
was the reputation of this work even at Rome, 
that after the destruction of Carthage, the senate 
ordered that it should be translated into Latin by 
competent persons, at the head of whom was D. 
Silanus. It was subsequently translated into Greek, 
though with some abridgment and alteration, by 
Cassius Dionysius of Utica. Mago’s precepts on 
agricultural matters are continually cited by the 
Roman writers on those subjects in terms of the 
highest commendation. 

Magdnis Portus. [Mago, No. 4.] 
Magont&cum. [Mogontiacum.J 
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Ha&tttM (Madras), son of Himilco, and one 
of the most distinguished officers of Hannibal in 
the 2nd Punic war. He is first mentioned at the 
siege of Baguntum. After the battle of Cannae he 
urged Hannibal to push on at once with his cavalry 
upon Rome itself ; and on the refusal of his com- 
mander, he is said to have observed, that Hannibal 
knew indeed how to gain victories, but not how to 
use them. 

Maia (Mata or Maids), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleiene, was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the 7 sisters. In a grotto of Mt. 
Cyllene m Arcadia she became by Zeus the mother 
of Hermes. Areas, the son of Zeus by Callisto, was 
given to her to be reared. [Pleiades.] — Maia was 
likewise the name of a divinity worshipped at Rome, 
who was also called Majesta. She is mentioned in 
connection with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems for 
no other reason but because a priest of Vulcan 
offered a sacrifice to her on the 1 Bt of May. In 
the popular superstition of later times she was 
identified with Maia, the daughter of Atlas. 

Mqjbn&nus, JfLlIus Valerius, Roman emperor 
in the West, a d. 457 — 461, was raised to the ! 
empire by Ricimer. His reign was chiefly occupied 
in making preparations to invade the Vandals in 
Africa ; but the immense fleet which he had col- 
lected for this purpose m the harbour of New 
Carthage in Spam was destroyed by the Vandals 
in 460. Thereupon he concluded a peace with 
Genseric. His activity and popularity excited 
the jealousy of Ricimer, who compelled him to 
abdicate and then put an end to his life. 

Hajlbna. [Constantia, No. 3.] 

Mal&ca {Malaga), an important town on the 
coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a river of the 
same name ( Guadahncdtna), was founded by the 
Phoenicians, and has always been a flourishing 
place of commerce from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

Halalas. [Malelas.] 

Malanga (MaAdyya), a city of India, probably 
the modem Madras. 

Halchns (MdAx°*X of Philadelphia in Svria, a 
Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote a history 
of the empire from A. n. 474 to 480, of which we 
have some extracts, published along with Dexippus 
by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829. 

Haifa (MaA&* Aicpa : C. Mana), the S. pro- 
montory of the island of Lesbos. 

Haifa (MaAf'a or MaAeai : C. St. Angela or Maho 
d% St. Angelo), a promontory on the S E. of Laconia, 
separating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs ; the 
passage round it was much dreaded by sailors. 
Here was a temple of Apollo, who hence bore the 
surname Maledtes. 

Xa&las, or Malfilas, Joannes ('Icvdwrjs 6 Ma- 
\4\a or MaAaAa), a native of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after Justmian 
the Great. The word Malalas signifies in Syriac 
an orator. He wrote a chronicle of universal his- 
tory from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Justinian ^inclusive. Edited by Dindorf, Bonn, 1831. 

# Haifa* (MaA 4m), a city of Mysia, only men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 29). 

Mallacua Sinus (MaAwwcfa k6\ttos : Bag of 
Zeifan), a narrow bay in the S. of Thessaly, 
running W. from the N.W. point of the island of 
Euboea. On one side of it is the pass of Thermo- 
pylae. It derived its name from the Malienses, 
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who dwelt on its shores* It is sometimes called 
the Lcvmxacm Sinus, from the town of Lamia in its 
neighbourhood. 

Malis (MaAb yij, Ionic and Ati. Mif\h yvj : 
MaAievs or MijAievj, Maliensis), a district in the 
S. of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the N.W. point of the island 
of Euboea. It extended as far as the pass of 
Thermopylae. Its inhabitants, the Mahans, were 
Dorians, and belonged to the Amphictyonic league. 

Halli (MoAXoi), an Indian people on both sides 
of the Hydraotes : their capital is supposed to 
have been on the site of the celebrated fortress of 
Mooltan. 

Mallus (MaAAds), a very ancient city of Cilicia, 
on a hill a little E. of the mouth of the river Py- 
ramus, was said to have been founded at the time 
of the Trojan War by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 
It had a port called Magarsa. 

MaluginensiB, a celebrated patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens m the early ages of the republic, 
the members of which frequently held the consul- 
ship. It disappears from history before the time 
of the Sammte wars. 

Malva. [Mulucha.] 

Mamaea, Julia, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of Alex- 
ander Severus. She was a woman of integrity and 
virtue, and brought up her son with the utmost 
care. She was put to death by the soldiers along 
with her son, a. d 235. 

Mamercus. 1. Son of king Numa, according to 
one tradition, and son of Mars and Silvia, according 
to another. — 2 Tyrant of Catana, when Timoleon 
landed in Sicily, b c 344. After his defeat by 
Timoleon he fled to Messana, and took refuge with 
Hippon, tyrant of that city. But when Timoleon 
laid siege to Messana, Hippon took to flight, and 
Mamercus surrendered, stipulating only for a re- 
gular trial before the Syracusans. But as soon as 
he was brought into the assembly of the people 
there, he was condemned by acclamation, and ex- 
ecuted like a common malefactor, 

Mamercus or Mamerclnus, Aemfflus, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed tc 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 
Numa. 1. L., thrice consul, namely, b. c. 484, 
478, 473.-2, Tib., twice consul, 470 and 467. 
— 3 Mam., thrice dictator, 437, 433, and 426. 
In his first dictatorship ho earned on war against 
the Veientmes and Fidenae. Lar Tolummus, the 
king of Ven, is said to have been killed m single 
combat in this year by Cornelius Cossus. In his 
2nd dictatorship Aemihus carried a law limiting 
to 18 months the duration of the censorship, which 
had formerly lasted for 5 years. This measure 
was received with great approbation by the people; 
but the censors then in office were so enraged at 
it, that they removed him from his tribe, and re- 
duced him to the condition of an aer&nan.— 4.L., 
a distinguished general m the Sammte wars, was 
twice consul 341 and 329, and once dictator 335. 
In his 2nd consulship he took Pnvemum, and 
hence received the surname of Privemas. 

Hamers, the Oscan name of the god Mar& 

Mamertlni. [Messana.] 

M&mertlum (Mamertim), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site, founded by a hand of Sarnnites, 
who had left their mother country under the pro- 
tection of Mamers or Mars, to seek a new home. 

Mamili a Gens, plebeian, was originally a dis- 
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tinguished family in Tusculum. They traced their 
name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter of 
Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the son of 
Ulysses and the goddess Circe. It was to a 
member of this family, Octavius Mamilius, that 
Tarquinius betrothed his daughter ; and on his 
expulsion from Rome, he took refuge with his 
son-m-law, who, according to the beautiful lay 
preserved by Livy, roused the Latin people against 
the infant republic, and perished in the great battle 
at the lake Regillus. In B. c. 458, the Roman 
citizenship was given to L. Mamilius the dictator 
of Tusculum, because he had 2 years before marched 
to the assistance of the city when it was attacked 
by Herdonius. The gens was divided into 3 fa- 
milies, Lxmctanus. Turnnus , and Vitulus , but none 
of them became of much importance. 

Mammilla, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, winch never became of much 
importance in the state. 

Mamurius Veturius. [Vetuhius.] 

Mamnrra, a Roman eques, bom at Formiae, 
was the commander of the engineers (praefedns 
fabrum) in Julius Caesar’s army m Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Caesar's liberality. Ho was 
the first person at Rome who covered all the walls 
of his house with layeis of marble, and also the 
first, all of the columns in whose house were made 
of solid marble. He was violently attacked by 
Catullus in his poems, who called him decodor 
Formxanus. Mamurra seems to have been alive in 
the time of Horace, who calls Formiae, m ridicule, 
Mamurrarum mbs (Sat. 1 . 5. 37), from which we 
may infer that his name had become a bywoid 
of contempt 

M an n.Tfl^ HelvItlB, a Roman orator, about n. c 
90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose name is 
recorded chiefly in consequence of a laugh being 
raised against him on account of his deformity by 
C. Julius Caesar Strabo, who was opposed to him 
on one occasion in some lawsuit 

M ancin us, Hostillus. 1 A, was praetor ur- 
banus B. c. 180, and consul 170, when he had the 
conduct of the war against Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia. He remained in Greece for part of the 
next year (169) as proconsul. ■— 2. L., was legate 
of the consul L. Calpumius Piso (148) in the siege 
of Carthage, in the 3rd Punic wir He was consul 
145 .- 3 . C., consul 137, had the conduct of the 
war against Numantia. He was defeated by the 
Numantines, and purchased the safety of the re- 
mainder of his army by making a peace with the 
Numantines. The senate refused to recognise it, 
and went through the hypocntical ceremony of 
delivering him over to the enemy, by means ot the 
fetioles. This was done with the consent of Man- 
craus, hut the enemy refused to accept him. On 
his return to Rome Mancinus took his seat in the 
senate, as heretofore, but was violently expelled 
from it by the tribune P. Rutihus, on the ground 
that he had lost his citizenship. As the enemy 
had not received him, it was a disputed question 
whether he was a citizen or not by the Jus Fast- 
limxnn (see Did. of Ant. s. v. Posthmmum ), but 
the better opinion was that he had lost Ins civic 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to him 
by a lex. 

Xandi&Q. [Cyrus.] 

M a n d oalm . [Inbibilis.] 

Mandrfiplum, Mandropus, or Kaadrfcpdlis 
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(MayBpouwoAis), a town in the S. of Phrvftia, on 
the lake Camlitis. 

Mandubli, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, in 
the modern Burgundy, whose chief town was 
Alesia. 

Mandurla (MavStfpioy in Plat. : Cased Kvovo), 
a town in Calabria, on the road from Tarentum to 
Ilydruntum, and near a small lake, which is said 
to have been always full to the edge, whatever 
water was added to or taken from it. Here 
Arcludamus III., king of Sparta, was defeated 
and slam m battle by the Messapmns and Luca- 
mans, b c. 338. 

Manes, the general name by which the Romans 
designated the souls of the departed ; but as it is 
a natural tendency to consider the souls of departed 
lnends as blessed spiritB, the Manes were regarded 
a9 gods, and were worshipped with divine honours. 
Hence on Roman sepulchres we find I). M. S,, 
that is, Dis Mambus Sacrum. [Lares.] At cer- 
tain seasons, which were looked upon as sacred 
days ( fenae demcales ), sacrifices were offered to 
the spirits of tha departed. An annual festival, 
w hich belonged to all the Manes in general, was 
celebrated on the 19th of February, under the 
name of Feialia or Parentalia , because it was 
the duty of children and heirs to offer sacrifices to 
the shades of their parents and benefactors. 

Manetho (Mavedws or Mav*$vv), an Egyptian 
pi lost of the town of Sebennytus, who lived m the 
leign of the first Ptolemy. He was the first 
Egyptian who gave m the Greek language an 
account of the religion and history of his country, 
lie based his information upon the ancient works 
of the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books. The work m which he 
gdv e an account of the theology of the Egyptians 
and ot the origin of the gods and the world, bore 
the title of Twv $v(wcwv ’Ett trop-fi. His historical 
woik was entitled a Histoiy if Egypt. It was 
divided into 3 parts or books. The first contained 
the history of the country previous to the 30 
dynasties, or what may be termed the mythology 
of Egypt, and also of the first dynasties. The 2nd 
opened with the 11th, 12th, and concluded with 
the 19th dynasty. The 3rd gave the history of 
the remamining 11 dynasties, and concluded with 
an account of Nectanebus, the last of the native 
Egyptian kings. The work of Manetho is lost ; 
but a list of the dynasties is preserved in Julius 
African us and Eusebius (most correct m the 
Aimenian version), who, however, has introduced 
various interpolations. According to the calculation 
of Manetho, the 30 dynasties, beginning with 
Menes, filled a period of 3555 years. The lists of 
the Egyptian kings and the" duration of their 
several reigns were undoubtedly derived by him 
fiom genuine documents, and their conectness, so 
far as they are not interpolated, is said to be con- 
firmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
monuments. There exists an astrological poem, 
entitled ’AnorkKcirpariKd, in G books, which bean 
the name of Manetho ; but this poem is spurious, 
and cannot have been written before the 5th cen- 
tury of our era. (Edited by Axt and Rigler, 
Cologne, 1832. 

Mania, a formidable Italian, probably Etruscan, 
divinity of the lower world, called the mother of 
the Manes or Lares. The festival of the Com- 
pitalia was celebrated as a propitiation to Mania 
in common with the Lares. 
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Manilla 1, M., was consul b.c. 149, the 
first year of the 3rd Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as a 
jurist, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Re 
Ptiblica (L 12). —2. C., tribune of the plebs, B. c. 
66, proposed the law, granting to Pompey the 
command of the war against Mithndates and 
Tigranes, and the government of the provinces of 
Asia, Cilicia, and Bithyma. This bill was warmly 
opposed by Q. Catulus, Q. Hortensius, and the 
leaders of the aristocratical party, but was sup- 
ported by Cicero, in an oration which has come 
down to us. At the end of his year Manilius was 
brought to trial by the aristocratical party, and 
was condemned ; but we do not know of what 
offence he was accused.— 3. Also called Manlius 
or Mallius, a Roman poet of uncertain age, but is 
conjectured to have lived m the time of Augustus. 
He is the author of an astrological poem in 5 
books, entitled Astronomica. The style of this 
poem is extremely faulty, being harsh and obscure, 
and abounding m repetitions and m forced meta- 
phors. But the author seems to have consulted 
the best authorities, and to have adopted their 
most sagacious views. The best edition is by 
Bentley, jLond 1739. 

Manila Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian gens at Rome. The chief families were those 
of Acidinus, Torquatus and V ulso. 

Manliana (MavMava : Miliana , Ru.), a city of 
importance in Mauretania Caesariensis, where one 
of Pompey ’s sons died. 

M. Manlius, consul b. c. 392, took refuge in 
the Capitol when Rome was taken by the Gauls 
in 390. One night, when the Gauls endeavoured 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep by the cackling of the geese ; collecting 
hastily a body of men, he succeeded m driving 
back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed he 
is said to have received the surname of Capi- 
tolinus. In 385, he defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from their 
debts and from the harsh and cruel treatment of 
their patrician creditors. The patricians accused 
him of aspiring to royal power, and he was thrown 
into prison by the dictator Cornelius Cossus. The 
plebeians put on mourning for their champion, and 
were ready to take up arms in his behalf. The 
patricians in alarm liberated Manlius ; but this 
act of concession only made him bolder, and he 
now did not scruple to instigate the plebeians to 
open violence. In the following year the patricians 
charged him with high treason, and brought him 
before the people assembled m the campus 
Martius ; but as the Capitol which had once been 
saved by him could be seen ftom this place, the 
court was removed to the Poetelmian grove out- 
side the porta Nomentana. Here Manlius was 
condemned, and the tribunes threw him down the 
Tarpeian rock. The members of the Manila gens 
accordingly resolved that none of them should ever 
bear in future the praenomen of Marcus. 

Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
founders of their race. They further ascribed to 
Mannus 3 sons, from whom the 3 tribes of the 
Ingaevones, Hermiones, and Istaevones derived 
their names. 

Manti&na Talus, [Arsissa Palus.] 

Maa t in S'i (Marrfreia ; Mavriv«vs ; Paleopoti ), 
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one of the most ancient and important towns in 
* Arcadia, situated on the small river Ophis, near 
the centre of the E. frontier of the country. It is 
celebrated in history for the great battle fought 
under its walls between the Spartans and Thebans, 
in which Epaminondas fell, b c. 362. According 
to tradition, Mantmca was founded by Mantmeus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it was formed in reality 
out of the union of 4 or 5 hamlets. Till the 
foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest city 
in Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of su- 
premacy over the other Arcadian towns ; but in 
the Peloponnesian war the Spartans attacked the 
city, and destroyed it by turning the waters of 
the Ophis against its walls, which were built of 
bricks. After the battle of Leuctra the city re- 
covered its independence. At a later period it 
joined the Achaean league, but notwithstanding 
formed a close connection with its old enemy 
Spaita, m consequence of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its leading 
citizens and sold the rest of its inhabitants as 
slaves. It never recovered the effects of this 
blow. Its name was now changed into Antigoma^ 
in honour of Antigonus Doson, who had assisted 
Aratus in his campaign against the town. The 
emperor Hadrian restored to the place its ancient 
appellation, and rebuilt part of it m honour of his 
favourite Antmous, the Bithynian, who derived 
his family from Mantmea. 

Mantius (Mavrtos), son of Melampus, and 
brother of Antiphates. [Melampus.] 

Manto (Mclvtu>,-ovs). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
soothsayer Tiresias, was herself prophetess of the 
Ismemun Apollo at Thebes. After the capture of 
Thebes by the Epigom, she was sent to Delphi 
with other captives, as an offering to Apollo, and 
there became the prophetess of this god. Apollo 
afterwards sent her and her companions to Asia, 
wlieie they founded the sanctuary of Apollo near 
the place where the town of Colophon was after- 
wards built Rhacius, a Cretan, who had settled 
theie, married Manto, and became by her the 
father of Mopsus. According to Euripides, she 
had previously become the mother of Amphilochus 
and Tisiphone, by Alcmaeon, the leader of the 
Epigom. Being a prophetess of Apollo, she is also 
called Daphne , i. e. the laurel virgin. — 2. Daugh- 
ter of Hercules, was likewise a prophetess, and 
the person from whom the town of Mantua re- 
ceived its name (Virg. Aen. x. 199.) 

Mantila (Mantuanus: Mantua ), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the river 
Mincius, was not a place of importance, but is 
celebrated because Virgil, who was bom at the 
neighbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace. It was originally an Etruscan 
city, and is said to have derived its name from 
Manto, the daughter of Hercules. 

Maraoanda (r h Mapauayda : Samarkand ), the 
capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana, in the 
N. part of the country, was 70 stadia (7 geog. miles) 
in circuit. It was here that Alexander the Great 
killed his friend Clitus. 

Maraphii (M apd<f>toi) f one of the 3 noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Maspii, 
next m honour to the Pasargadae. 

Maratheslum (M.apaBpcnov), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis : it 
belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it with 
the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay nearer to their 
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island. The modem Scala Nova marks the site of 
one of these towns, but it is doubtful which. 

Har&thon (yiapaddv : MapaQwvLos), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, was si- 
tuated near a bay on the E. coast of Attica, 22 
miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles by 
another. It originally belonged to the Attic tetra- 
polis, and is said to have derived its name from 
the hero Marathon. This hero, according to one 
account, was the son of Epopeus, king of Sicyon, 
who having been expelled from Peloponnesus by 
the violence of his father, settled m Attica ; while, 
according to another account, he was an Arcadian 
who took part in the expedition of the Tyndaridae 
against Attica, and devoted himself to death before 
the battle. The site of the ancient town of Mara- 
thon was probably not at the modern village of 
Marathon , but at a place called Vrana , a little 
to the S. of Marathon. Marathon was situated m 
a plain, which extends along the sea-shore, about 
6 miles in length, and from 3 miles to one nnle 
and a half in breadth. It is surrounded on the 
other three sides by rocky hills and rugged moun- 
tains. Two marshes bound the extremity ot the 
plain ; the northern is more than a square mile 
in extent, but the southern is much smaller, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion ot the great heats 
Through the centre of the plain runs a small 
brook. In this plain was fought the celebrated 
battle between the Persians and Athenians, n c. 
490. The Persians were drawn up on the plain, 
and the Athenians on some portion of the high 
ground above the plain ; but the exact ground oc 
cupied by the 2 armies cannot be identified, not- 
withstanding the investigations of modern tra- 
vellers. The tumulus, raised over the Athenians 
who fell m the battle, is still to be seen. 

Mar&thus (Mdpaflos), an important city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and near 
Antaradus: it was destroyed by the people of 
Aradus in the time of the Syrian king, Alexander 
Balas, a little before jb. c. 150. 

Marcella. L Daughter of C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice 
married : 1st to M. Vipsamus Agrippa, who sepa- 
rated from her mac. 21, in order to marry Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus ; 2ndlyto Julus Antonius, 
the son of the triumvir, by whom she had a son 
Lucius ; 3rdly to Sext. Appuleius, consul a. d. 14, 
by whom she had a daughter, Appuleia Varilia — 
2. Wife of the poet Martial, to whom he has 
addressed 2 epigrams (xn. 21,31). She was a 
native of Spain, and brought him as her dowry an 
estate. As Martial was married previously to 
Cleopatra, he espoused Marcella probably after his 
return to Spain about a. d. 96. 

Marcellinus, the author of the life of Thucy- 
dides. [Thucydides ] 

Marcellus, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M., celebrated as 5 times consul, and 
the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first consulship, 
b. c. 222, Marcellus and his colleague conquered 
the Insubnans in Cisalpine Gaul, and took their 
capital Mediolanum. Marcellus distinguished him- 
self by slaying in battle with his own hand Brito- 
martuB or Viridomarus, the king of the enemy, 
whose spoils he afterwards dedicated as spolia 
opima in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. This 
was the 3rd and last instance m Roman history in 
which such an offering was made. — In 216 Mar- 
cellus was appointed praetor, and rendered lmpor- 
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tant service to the Roman cause m the S. of Italy 
after the disastrous battle of Cannae. In 215 he 
remained in the S. of Italy* with the title of pro- 
consul. In the course of the same year he was 
elected consul in the place of Postumiiu Albums, 
who had been killed in Cisalpine Gaul ; but aB the 
senate declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellus resigned the consulship. In 214 Mar- 
cellus was consul a 3rd time, and still continued in 
the S. of Italy, where he carried on the war with 
ability, but without obtaining any decisive results. 
In the summer of this year lie was sent into Sicily, 
since the party favourable to the Carthaginians had 
obtained the upper hand in many of the cities m 
the island. After taking Leontmi, he proceeded 
to lay siege to Syracuse, both by sea and land. 
His attacks were vigorous .and unremitting ; but 
though ho brought many powerful military engines 
against the walls, these were rendered wholly un- 
availing by the superior skill and science of 'Archi- 
medes, who directed those of the besieged. Mar- 
cellus was at last compelled to give up all hopes of 
carrying the city by open force, and to turn the 
siege into a blockade. It was not till 212 that he 
obtained possession of the place. It was given up 
to plunder, and Archimedes was one of the inha- 
bitants slain by the Roman soldiers. The booty 
found in the captured city was immense ; and 
Marcellus also carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace 
the temples at Rome. This was the first instance 
of a practice which afterwards became so general. 
In 210 he was consul a 4th time, and again had 
the conduct of the war against Hannibal. He 
fought a battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Numistro m Lucama, but without any decisive 
lesult. In 20.9 he retained the command ot his 
army with the rank of proconsul. In 208 he was 
consul for the 5th time. He and his colleague 
were defeated by Hannibal near Venusia, and Mar- 
cellus himself was slam m the battle. He was 
buried with all due honours by order of Hannibal. 
— Marcellus appears to have been a rude stem 
soldier, brave and daring to excess, but harsh, un- 
yielding, and cruel. The great praises bestowed 
upon Marcellus by the Roman historians aie cer- 
tainly undeserved, and probably found them way 
into history from his funeral oration by his son, 
which was used as an authority by some of the 
earlier annalists. — 2. M., son of the preceding, 
accompanied his father as military tribune, m 208, 
and was present with him at the time of his death. 
In 204 he was tribune of the people ; in 200 curule 
aedilo ; in 198 praetor ; and m 196 consul. In 
his consulship he carried on the war against the 
Insubrians and Boil in Cisalpine Gaul. He was 
censor in 189. —3. M., consul 183, carried on the 
war against the Ligurians. —4. M., son of No. 2, 
was thrice consul, 1st in 166, when he gamed a 
victory over the Alpine tribes of the Gauls ; 2ndly 
in 155, when he defeated the Ligurians ; and 3rdly 
in 152, when he carried on the war against the 
Celtibenans m Spain. In 148 be was sent ambas- 
sador to Masimssa, king of Numidia, but was 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and perished. — 5. M., 
an intimate friend of Cicero, is first mentioned as 
curule aedile with P. Clodius in 56. He was 
consul in 51, and showed himself a bitter enemy 
to Caesar. Among other ways in which he dis- 
played his enmity, he caused a citizen of Comum 
to be scourged, in order to show his contempt for 
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the privileges lately bestowed by Caesar upon that 
colony. But the animosity of Marcellus did not 
blind him te the imprudence of forcing on a war 
for which his party was unprepared ; and at the be- 
ginning of 49 he in vain suggested the necessity of 
Banking levies of troops, before any open steps were 
taken against Caesar. His advice was overruled, 
and he was among the first to fly from Home and 
Italy. After the battle of Pharsalia (48) he aban- 
doned all thoughts of prolonging the contest, and 
withdrew to Mytilene, where he gave himself up 
to the pursuits of rhetoric and philosophy. Mar- 
cellus himself was unwilling to sue to the conqueror 
for forgiveness, but his friends at Home were not 
backward m their exertions for that purpose. At 
length, in 46, in a full assembly of the senate, C. 
Marcellus, the cousin of the exile, threw himself at 
Caesar's feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, 
and his example was followed by the whole body 
of the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demon- 
stration of opinion, and Marcellus was declared to 
be forgiven. Cicero thereupon returned thanks to 
Caesar, in the oration Fro Marcello , which has 
come down to us. Marcellus set out on his return ; 
but he was murdered at the Piraeus, by one of his 
own attendants, P. Magius Chilo. — 6. C., brother 
of the preceding, was consul 49. He is constantly 
confounded with his cousin, C. Marcellus [No. 8], 
who was consul in 50. He accompanied his col- 
league, Lentulus, in his flight from Rome, and 
eventually crossed over to Greece. In the follow- 
ing year (48) he commanded part of Pompey’s 
fleet ; but this is the last we hear of him. — 7 C , 
uncle of the 2 preceding, was praetor m 80, and 
afterwards succeeded M. Lepidus in the govern- 
ment of Sicily. His administration of the province 
is frequently praised by Cicero in his speeches 
against Verres, as affording the most striking con- 
trast to that of the accused. Marcellus himself was 
present on that occasion, as one of the judges of 
Verres.*— 8. C., son of the preceding, and first 
cousin of M Marcellus [No. 5], whom he succeeded 
in the consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero from an early age, and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his con- 
nection with Caesar by his marriage with Octavia 
In his consulship he was the advocate of all the 
most violent measures against Caesar ; but when 
the war actually broke out, he displayed the utmost 
timidity and helplessness. He could not make up 
his mind to join the Pompeian party in Greece ; 
and after much hesitation he at length determined 
to remain m Italy. He readily obtained the for- 
giveness of Caesar, and thus was able to intercede 
with the dictator in favour of his cousin, M. Mar- 
cellus [No. 5J. He must have lived till near the 
close of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was pregnant 
by him when betrothed to Antony in the following 
year.*— 9. X., son of the preceding and of Octavia, 
the daughter of C. Octavius and sister of Augustus, 
was bom in 43. As early as 39 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex. Pompey ; but 
the marriage never took place, as Pompey’s death, 
in 35, removed the occasion for it Augustus, who 
bad ptobably destined the young Marcellus as his 
successor, adopted him as ms son m 25, and at the 
same time gave him his daughter Julia m marriage. 
In 23 he was curale aedile,* but in the autumn 
of tiie same year he was attacked by the disease of 
which he died shortly after at Baiae, notwith- 
tfr wding all the skill and cart of the celebrated 
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physician Antonius Musa. He was in the 26th 
year of his age, and was thought to have given so 
much promise of future excellence, that hi* death 
was mourned as a public calamity ; and the grief 
of Augustus, as well as that of his mother Octavia, 
was for a time unbounded. Augustus himself pro* 
nounced the funeral oration over his remains, which 
were deposited in the mausoleum lately erected for 
the Julian family. At a subsequent period (14) 
Augustus dedicated in his name the magnificent 
theatre near the Forum Olitonum, of which the 
remains are still visible. But the most durable 
monument to the memory of Marcellus is to be 
found m the well-known passage of Virgil {Am. vi. 
86'0 — 886), which must have been recited to Au- 
gustus and Octavia before the end of 22. —IB. M., 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, the father 
of Aeserninus {Brut. 36), served under Marius in 
Gaul m 1 02, and as one of the lieutenants of L. 
Julius Caesar in the Marsic war, 90.— 11. X. 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, son or grandson 
of No, 1 0, quaestor in Spam m 48, under Q. Cassius 
Longinus, took part in the mutiny of the soldiers 
against Cassius.— 12. P. Cornelius Lentulus Xar- 
cellinus, son of No. 10, must have been adopted 
by one of the Comeln Lentuli. He was one 
of Pompey’s lieutenants in the war against the 
pirates, b. c. 67. — 18. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Marcellinus, son of the preceding, was praetor 59, 
after which he governed the province of Syria for 
nearly 2 years, and was consul 56, when he showed 
himself a friend of the aristocratical party, and op- 
posed all the measures of the triumvirate. 

Marcellus, Eprius, bom of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to distinction 
at Rome m the reigns of Claudius, Nero, and Ves- 
pasian He was one of the principal delators under 
Nero, and accused many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. He was brought to trial m the 
reign of Vespasian, but was acquitted, and enjoyed 
the patronage and favour of this emperor as well. 
In a. d 69, however, he was convicted of having 
taken part in the conspiracy of Alienus Caecma, 
and therefore put au end to his own life. 

Marcellus, Nonius, a Latin grammarian, the 
author of an important treatise, entitled De Com- 
pcndiosa Doctnna per Litleras ad Fihum^ sometimes 
but erroneously called Dc Propnetatc Sermonw. 
He must have lived between the 2nd and 6th cen- 
turies of the Christian era. His work is divided 
into 18 chapters, but of these the first 12 are m 
reality separate treatises on different grammatical 
subjects. The last 6 are in the style of the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollux, each containing a series 
of technical terms m some one department. The 
whole work contains numerous quotations from the 
earlier Latin writers. The best edition is by Ger- 
lach and Roth, Basil. 1842. 

Marcellus Sidetes, a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadnan and Antoni- 
nus Pms, a. d. 117 — 161. He wrote a long 
medical poem m Greek hexameter verse, consisting 
of 42 books, of which 2 fragments remain. 

Marcellus, TJlpiua, a jurist, lived under Anto- 
ninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is often cited hi 
the Digest. 

Marcia. L Wife of M. Regulus, who was taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. — 2. Wife of M, 
Cato Uticensis, daughter of L. Marcius Philippus, 
consul b. c 56. It was about 56 that Cato is m* 

| Hated to have ceded her to his friend Q« Hortensius, 
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with the approbation of her father. She continued 
to live with Hortensius till the death of the latter, 
in SO, after which she returned to Cato. —3. Wife 
of Fabras Maximus, the friend of Augustus, learnt 
from her husband the secret visit of the emperor to 
his grandson Agrippa, and informed Livia of it, m 
consequence of which she became the cause of her 
husband's death, a. d. 13 or 14. She is mentioned 
on 2 or 3 occasions by Ovid. —4 Daughter of 
Cremutius Cordus. [Cordus.] — 5. The favourite 
concubine of Commodus, organised the plot by 
which the emperor perished. [Commodus.] She 
subsequently became the wife of Eclectus, his 
chamberlain, also a conspirator, and was eventually 
put to death by Julianus, along with Laetus, who 
also had been actively engaged in the plot. 

Marcia Gens, claimed to be descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the 4th king of Rome. [Ancus 
Marcius ] Hence one of its families subsequently 
assumed the name of Rex, and the heads of Numa 
Pompihus and Ancus Marcius were placed upon 
the coins of the March. But notwithstanding these 
claims to such high antiquity, no patricians of this 
name, with the exception ot Conolanus, are men- 
tioned in the early history of the republic [Corio- 
LANUs] ; and it was not till after the enactment 
of the Liciman laws that any member of the gens 
obtamed the consulship. The names of the most 
distinguished families are Censorinus,Philippus, 
Rex, and Rum. us. 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother of 
Matidia, who was the mother of Sabina, the wife 
of the emperor Hadnan. 

Marcianopolis (MapKiavovirotes), an important 
city m the interior of Moesia Inferior, W. of 
Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named, after his 
sister Marciana. It was situated on the high 
road from Constantinople to the Danube. It sub- 
sequently became the capital of the Bulgarians, 
who called it Pnsthlava (Upicr8Kd€a)^ whence its 
modern name PresUdaw , but the Greeks still call 
it Marcenopoh. 

Marcianus. 1. Emperor of the East a. d. 450 
— 4 57, was a native of Thrace or Illyncum, and 
served for many years as a common soldier m the 
imperial army. Of his early history we have only 
a few particulars ; but he had attained such dis- 
tinction at the death of Theodosius II in 450, that 
the widow of the latter, the celebrated Pulchena, 
offered her hand and the imperial title to Marcian, 
who thus became emperor of the East Marcian 
was a man of resolution and bravery ; and when 
Attila sent to demand the tribute which the 
younger Theodosius had engaged to pay annually, 
the emperor sternly replied, “ I have iron for Attila, 
but no gold.” Attila swore vengeance ; but he 
first invaded the Western Empire, and his death, 
2 years afterwards, saved the East. In 451 Mar- 
cian assembled the council of Chalcedon, in which 
the doctrines of the Eutychians were condemned. 
He died in 457, and was succeeded by Leo.— 2. Of 
Heraclea in Pontus, a Greek geographer, of uncer- 
tain date, but who perhaps lived in the 5 th century 
of the Christian era. He wrote a work in prose, 
entitled, “ A Penplus of the External Sea, both 
eastern and western, and of the largest Islands in 
it” The External Sea he used in opposition to 
the Mediterranean. This work was in 2 books ; 
of which the former, on the E. and S. seas, has come 
dawn to as entice ; but of the latter, which treated 
of the W. and N. seas, we possess only the 3 last 
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chapters on Africa, and a mutilated one on the 
distance from Rome to the principal cities in the 
world. In this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy. 
He also made an epitome of the Periplus of Arte* 
miodorus of Ephesus [Artemiodorus, No. 4], 
of which we possess the introduction, and the peri- 
plus of Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. Mar* 
cianus likewise published an edition of Menippua 
with additions and corrections, [Menippus.] The 
works of Marcianus are edited by Hudson, in tbe 
Geographi Graect Mmores , and separately by Hoff- 
mann, Marctani Penplus, &c., Lips. 1841. 

Marcianus, Aeliua, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Caracalla and Alexander Severus. His 
works are frequently cited in tbe Digest. 

Marcianus Capella. [Capella.] 

Marcius, an Italian seer, whose prophetic verses 
(Carmina Marciana) were first discovered by M. 
Atihus, the praetor, in b. c. 213. They were 
written in Latin, and 2 extracts from them are 
given by Livy, one containing a prophecy of the 
defeat of the Romans at Cannae, and the 2nd, com- 
manding the institution of the Ludi Apollmares. 
The Marcian prophecies were subsequently pre- 
served m the Capitol with the Sibylline books. 
Some writers mention only one person of this name, 
but others speak of 2 brothers, the Marcii. 

Marcius. [Marcia Gens ] 

Marcomanni, that is, men of the mark or 
border, a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, originally dwelt m the S.W. of Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Danube, on the banks 
of the Main ; but under the guidance of their 
chieftain Maroboduus, who had been brought up 
at the court of Augustus, they migrated into the 
land of the Bon, a Celtic race, who inhabited 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they settled 
after subduing the Bon, and founded a powerful 
kingdom, which extended S. as far as the Danube. 
[Maroboduus ] At a later time, the Marco- 
manni, in conjunction with the Quadi and other 
German tribes, carried on a long and bloody war 
with the emperor M Aurelius, which lasted 
during the greater part of his reign, and was only 
brought to a conclusion by his son Commodus 
purchasing peace of the barbarians as soon as he 
ascended the throne, a d. 180. 

Mardene or Mardyene (Map^vp^ MapSv7]y^), 
a diotrict of Persis, extending N. from Taocene to 
the W frontier and to the searcoast. It seems to 
have taken its name from some branch of the great 
people called Mardi or Araardi, who are found in 
various parts of W. and central Asia ; for example, 
in Armenia, Media, Margiana, and, under the 
same form of name as those m Persis, in Sogdiana. 

Mardi. [Amardi ; Mardene.] 

Marddniufl (Map55vios), a distinguished Persian, 
was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in-law of 
Darius Ilystaspis. In B. c. 492 he was sent by 
Darius, with a large armament, to punish Eretna 
and Athens for the aid they had given to the 
lonians. But his expedition was an entire failure. 
His fleet was destroyed by a storm off Mt. Athos, 
and the greater part of his land forces was destroyed 
on his passage through Macedonia, by tbe Brygians, 
a Thracian tribe. In consequence of bis failure he 
was superseded in the command by Datis and Ar- 
taphernes, 490. On the accession of Xerxes, Mar- 
don ins was one of the chief instigators of the ex- 
I pedition against Greece, with the government of 
; which he hoped to be invested after its conquest ; 
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and he was appointed one of the generals of the land 
army. After the battle of Salamis (480), he be- 
came alarmed for the consequences of the advice he 
had given, and persuaded Xerxes to return home 
with the rest of the army, leaving 300,000 men 
under his command for the subjugation of Greece. 
He was defeated in the following year (479), near 
Plataeae, by the combined Greek forces under the 
command of Pausanias, and was slain in the battle. 

Mardus. [Amarbus.] 

Mardyfine, Mardyeni. [Mardene.] 

M&rSa, -ea, -la (M ap&j, M apelo, Mapta * Ma- 
pcwTTjs, Mareota : Manouth , Ru.), a town of 
Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
S. side of the lake Mareotis, at the mouth of a canal. 

M&r5dtis (Mapewns). 1. Also called Map^rris 
N ofxis, a district of Lower Egypt, on the extreme 
N.W., on the borders of the Libyae Nomos : it 
produced good wine. — 2. A town in the interior 
of the Libyae Nomos, between the Oasis of Am- 
mon and the Oasis Minor. 

Mar$5tis or Mareaor (-ia) Lacus ( 7 j Mapewns, 
Mo ptla, M apla : Birket-Manouth , or El- 

Krat\ a considerable lake m the N.W. of Lower 
Egypt, separated from the Mediterranean by the 
neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and sup- 
plied with water by the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and by canals. It was less than 300 stadia 
(30 geog. miles) long, and more than 150 wide 
It was surrounded with vines, palms, and papyrus. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels na- 
vigating the Nile. 

M&res (Mopes), a people of Asia, on the N 
coast of the Euxme, who served 111 the army of 
Xerxes, being equipped with helmets of wicker- 
work, leathern shields, and javelins. 

MarSsa, Maresoha (Mapyod, Mapurd, Mapinrad, 
Mapccrxd: prob. Ru. S. E. of Beit Jibnn), an 
ancient fortress of Palestine, in the S. of Judaea, of 
some importance in the history of the early kings 
of Judah and of the Maccabees. The Parthian s 
had destroyed it before the time of Eusebius ; and 
it is probable that its ruins contributed to the erec- 
tion of the city of Eleutheropolis ( Beil Jibnn ), winch 
was afterwards built on the site of the ancient 
Baetogabra, ‘2 Roman miles N.W. of Maresa. 

Marescha. [Maresa.] 

Margiana (ij Mapyiavf) : the S. part of Khiva , 
S.W. part of BoUiara , and N.E. part of Khoias- 
san ), a province of the ancient Persian empire, and 
afterwards of the Greco-Synan, Parthian, and 
Persian kingdoms, in Central Asia, N. of the moun- 
tains called Sariphi ( Glioor), a part of the chain of 
the Indian Caucasus, which divided it from Aria ; 
and bounded on the E. by Bactnana, on the N. E. 
and N. by the river Oxus, which diuded it from 
Sogdiana and Scythia, and on the W. by Hyrcania. 
It received its name hum the river Margus ( Moor - 
ghab), which flows through it, from S. E. to N.W., 
and is lost in the sands of the Desert of Khiva . 
On this river, near its termination, stood the ca- 
pital of the district, Antiochia Margiana ( Mem ). 
With the exception of the districts round this and 
the minor rivers, which produced excellent wine, 
the country was for the most part a sandy desert. 
Its chief inhabitants were the Derbices, Parm, 
Tapuri, and branches of the great tribes of the 
Massagetae, Dahae, and Mardi.. The country be- 
came known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antiochus I., the first of whom 
founded! and the second rebuilt, Antiochia ; and the 
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Romans of the age of Augustus obtained further 
information about it from the returned captives 
who had been taken by the Parthians and had re- 
sided at Antiochia. 

Margltes. [Homerus, p. 328, a.] 

Mar gum or Margus, a fortified place in Moesia 
Superior, W. of Vimmacium, situated on the river 
Margus ( Morava) at its confluence with the Danube. 
Here Diocletian gained a decisive victory over 
Carinus. The river Margus, which is one of the 
most important of the southern tributaries of the 
Danube, rises in Mt Orbelus. 

Margus. [Margiana.] 

Maria. [Marea, Mareotis.] 

Mari&ba. [Saba.] 

Mariamma (Mapidfipn, -ia/xu, -idfirn), a city 
of Coele-Syria, some miles W. of Emesa, assigned 
by Alexander the Great to the territory of Aradus. 

Marianme. [Herodes.] 

Mariamne Turris, a tower at Jerusalem, built 
by Herod the Great. 

Marxanae Fossae. [Fossa.] 

Mariandyni (M apiavbwol), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N. coast, E. of the river 
Sangarius, in the N. E. part of Bithynia. With 
respect to their ethnical affinities, it seems doubtful 
whether they were connected with the Thracian 
tribes (the Thyni and Bithym) on the W., or the 
Paphlagonians on the E. ; but the latter appears 
the more probable. 

Marianus Mons ( Sierra Morena), a mountain in 
Hispania Baetica, properly only a western offshoot 
of the Orospeda. The eastern part of it was called 
Saltus Castulonensis, and derived its name from 
the town of Castulo. 

Marica, a Latin nymph, the mother of Latinus 
by Faunus, was worshipped by the inhabitants of 
Mintumae in a grove on the river Lins. Hence 
the country round Mintumae is called by Horace 
( Carm . 111 17. 7) Mancae litora. 

Marlnus (Maplros) 1. Ol Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century of the Christian era, and was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Ptolemy. Marmus was un- 
doubtedly the founder of mathematical geography 
m antiquity ; and Ptolemy based his whole work 
upon that of Mannus. [Ptolemaeus ] The 
chief merit of Marmus was, that he put an end to 
the uncertainty that had hitherto prevailed re- 
specting the positions of places, by assigning to 
each its latitude and longitude. — 2. Of Flavia 
Neapolis, in Palestine, a philosopher and rheto- 
ncian, was the pupil and successor of Proclus, 
whose life he wrote, a work which is still extant, 
edited by Boissonade, Lips. 1814. 

Marlsus ( Marosck ), called Maris (Mapiv) by 
Herodotus, a river of Dacia, which, according to 
the ancient writers, falls into the Danube, but 
which 111 reality falls into the Theiss, and, along 
with this river, into the Danube. 

Maritima, a sea-port town of the Avatici, and a 
Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Marius. I. C., the celebrated Roman, who was 
7 times consul, was bom in B. c. 157, near Ar- 
pmum, of an obscure and humble family. His 
father’s name was C. Marius, and his mother’s 
Fulcima ; and his parents, as well as Marius 
himself, were clients of the noble plebeian house 
of the Herenmi. So indigent, indeed, is the family 
represented to have been, that young Marius is 
| said to haye worked as a common peasant for 
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wages, before he entered the ranks of the Roman 
army. (Comp. Juv. Yiii. 246.) The meanness of 
his origin has probably been somewhat exag- 
gerated ; and at all events he distinguished him- 
self so much by his valour at the siege of Numantia I 
in Spain (134), as to attract the notice of Scipio 
Afncanus, who is said to have foretold his future 
greatness. His name does not occur again for 15 
years; but in 119 he was elected tribune of the 
plebs, when he was 38 years of age. In this office 
he came forward as a popular leader, and proposed 
a law to give greater freedom to the people at the 
elections ; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. Ho now 
became a marked man, and the aristocracy op- 
posed him with all their might. lie lost his 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired influ- 
ence and importance by his marriage with Julia, 
the sister of C Julius Caesar, who was the father 
of the future ruler of Rome. In 109 Manus 
crossed over into Africa as legate of the consul 
Q, Metellus. Here, in the war against Juguitha, 
the military genius of Manus had ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself, and he was soon re- 
garded as the most distinguished officer in the 
army. He also ingratiated himself with the 
soldiers, who praised him in the highest terms m 
their letters to their friends at Rome. Ilis popu- 
larity became so great that he resolved to return 
to Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship ; but it was with great difficulty that 
he obtained from Metellus permission to leave 
Africa. On his arrival at Rome he wa 1 * elected 
consul with an enthusiasm which bore down all 
opposition before it ; and he received from the 
people the province of Numidia, and the conduct 
of the war against Jugurtha (107). On his return 
to Numidia he carried on the war with great 
vigour ; and m the following year (10C) Jugurtha 
was surrendered to him by the treachery of 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania. [Jugurtiia.] Ma- 
rius sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Nu- 
midian king from Bocchus. This circumstance 
sowed the seeds of the personal hatred which 
afterwards existed between Marius and Sulla, 
since the enemies of Manus claimed for Sulla the 
merit of bringing the war to a dose by obtaining 
possession of the person of Jugurtha. Meantime 
Italy was threatened by a vast horde of barbarians, 
who had migrated from the N. of Germany. The 
2 leading nations of which they consisted were 
called Cimbn and Teutoni, the former of whom 
are supposed to have been Celts, and the latter 
Gauls. To these two great races were added the 
Arabrones, and some of the Swiss tribes, such as 
the Tigurini. The whole host is said to have con- 
tained 300,000 fighting men, besides a much 
larger number of women and children. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that nothing could check their progress. 
The utmost alarm prevailed throughout Italy ; all 
party quarrels were hushed. Every one felt that 
Manus was the only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected consul a 
2nd time during his absence in Africa. Marius 
entered Rome m triumph on the 1st of January, 
104, the first day of his 2nd consulship. Mean- 
while, the threatened danger was for a while 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbn 
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marched into Spain, which they ravaged for the 
next 2 or 3 years. But as the return of the bar- 
barians was constantly expected, Manus was elected 
consul a 3rd time in 103, and a 4th time in 102. 
In the latter of these years the Cimbn returned 
into Gaul. The barbarians now divided their 
forces. The Cirabri marched round the northern 
foot of the Alps, in order to enter Italy by the 
N. E., crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of 
Tridentum (Trent). The Teutoni and Ambrones, 
on the other hand, marched against Marius, who 
had taken up a position in a fortified camp on the 
Rhone. The decisive battle was fought near 
Aquae Sextiae (Aur). The carnage was dreadful. 
The whole nation was annihilated, for those who 
did not fall m the battle put an end to their own 
lives. The Cimbn, meantime, had forced their way 
into Italy. Marius was elected consul a 5th time 
(101), and joined the proconsul Catulus in the 
N. of Italy. The 2 generals gained a great victory 
ovei the enemy on a plain called the Campi Raudu, 
near Vercellae ( Vercclli ). The Cimbri met with 
the same fate as the Teutoni ; the whole nation 
was destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 
the saviom of the state ; his name was coupled 
with the gods m the libations and at banquets, 
and ho received the title of 3rd founder of Rome. 
Hitherto the career of Marius had been a glorious 
one ; but the remainder of his life is full of horrors, 
and brings out the worst features of his character. 
In order to secure the consulship a 6th time, he 
entered into close connection with two of the worst 
demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satur- 
nmus and Glaucia. lie gamed his object, and was 
consul a Gth time in 100. In this year he drove 
into exile his old enemy Metellus ; and Bhortly 
afterwards, when Saturnmus and Glaucia took up 
arms against the state, Marius crushed the insur- 
rection by command of the senate. [Saturninus.] 
Ills conduct m this aftair was greatly blamed by 
the people, who looked upon him as a traitor to 
his former friends. For the next few years Marius 
took little part in public affairs. He possessed 
none of the qualifications which were necessary to 
maintain influence in the state during a time of 
peace, being an unlettered soldiei, rude in manners, 
and arrogant m conduct. The Social war again 
called him into active service (90). He served as 
legate of the consul P. Rutilius Lupus ; and after 
the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi 
in 2 successive engagements. Marius was now 
67, and his body had grown stout and unwieldy; 
but he was still as greedy of honour and dis- 
tinction as he had ever been. He had set his 
heart upon obtaining the command of the war 
against Mithndates, which the senate had be- 
stowed upon the consul Sulla at the end of the 
Social war (88). In order to gain his object, 
Marius allied himself to the tribune, P. Sulpicius 
Rufus, who brought forward a law for distributing 
the Italian allies, who had just obtained the Ro- 
man franchise, among all the Roman tribes. As. 
those new citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens 
in number, they would of course be able to carry 
whatever they pleased in the comitia. The lair 
was carried notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of the consuls ; and the tnhes, in which the new 
citizens now had the majority, appointed Marius 
to the command of the war against Mithridatcs. 
Sulla fled to his army, which was stationed at 
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Nola ; and when. Marius sent thither 2 military 
tribunes, to take the command of the troops, Sulla 
not only refused to surrender the command, but 
marched upon Rome at {be head of his army. 
Marittft was now obliged to take to flight After 
wandering along the coast of Latium, and encoun- 
tering terrible sufferings and privations, which he 
bore with un flinchin g fortitude, he was at length 
tnfefm prisoner in the marshes formed by the river 
Liris, near Mintumae. The magistrates of this 
place resolved to put him to death, in accordance 
with a command which Sulla had sent to all the 
towns in Italy, A Gallic or Cimbnan soldier un- 
dertook to carry their sentence into effect, and 
with a drawn sword entered the apartment where 
Marius was confined. The part of the room m 
which Marius lay was in the shade ; and to the 
frightened barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to 
dart out fire, and from the darkness a terrible 
voice exclaimed — “Man, durst thou murder C. 
Marius?” The barbarian immediately threw down 
his sword, and rushed out of the house. Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of feeling among the 
inhabitants of Mintumae. They got ready a 
Blip, and placed Marius on board. He reached 
Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage ; but 
he had scarcely put his foot on shore before the 
Roman governor sent an officer to bid him leave 
the countiy. This last blow almost unmanned 
Marius : his only reply was — ■“ Tell the praetor 
that you have seen C. Marius a fugitive sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage.” Soon afterwards 
Marius was joined by his son, and they took refuge 
in the island of Cercma. During this time a re- 
volution had taken place at Rome, in consequence 
of which Marius was enabled to return to Italy. 
The consul Cmna (87) who belonged to the Marian 
party, had been driven out of Rome by Ins colleague 
Octavius, and had subsequently been deprived by 
the senate of the consulate. Cinna collected an 
army, and resolved to recover his honours by force 
of arms. As soon as Marius heard of these changes 
he left Africa, and joined Cinna m Italv. Marius 
and Cinna now laid siege to Rome. The failure 
of provisions compelled the senate to yield, and 
Marius and Cmna entered Rome as conquerors. 
The most frightful scenes followed. The guards of 
Marius stabbed every one whom he did not salute, 
and the streets ran with the blood of the noblest of 
the Roman aristocracy. Among the victims of his 
vengeance, were the great orator M. Antonius and 
his former colleague Q. CatuluB. Without going 
through the form of an election, Manus and Cmna 
named themselves consuls for the following year 
(8fi). But he did not long enjoy the honour : he 
was now in his 71st year ; his body was worn out 
by the fatigues and sufferings he had recently un- 
dergone; and on the 18th day of his consulship he 
died of an attack of pleunsy, after 7 days’ ill- 
ness.— 2. C., the Bon of the preceding, but only 
by adoption. He followed in the footsteps of bis 
father, and was equally distinguished by merciless 
severity against his enemies. He was consul in 
82, when he was 27 years of age. In this year 
he was defeated by Sulla near Sacriportus on 
the frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly fortified town of Praeneste. Here 
he was besieged for some time ; but after Sulla’s 
great victory at the Collme gate’ of Rome over Pon- 
tius Telesinus, 'Manus put an end to his own life, 
after making anHinsuccessful attempt to escape. — 


3. The false Marius. [Amatius.]— 4. M. Aurelius 
Marina, one of the 30 tyrants, was the 4th of the 
usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul, in defiance of 
Gaihenus. He reigned only 2 or 3 days, but there 
| are coins of his extant. — 5. Marins CelstUL 
[Cblsus.] — 6. Marina Maximus, a Roman his* 
tonan, who is repeatedly cited by the Augustan 
historians. He probably flourished under Alex- 
ander Severus, and appears to have written the 
biographies of the Roman emperors, beginning with 
Trajan and ending with Elagabalus. — 7. Marins 
Mercator, an ecclesiastical writer, distinguished as 
a zealous antagonist of the Pelagians and the Nes- 
torians. He appears to have commenced his literary 
career during the pontificate of Zosimus, a. d. 418, 
at Rome, and he afterwards repaired to Constan- 
tinople. Mercator seems undoubtedly to have been 
a layman, but we are ignorant of every circumstance 
connected with his origin and personal history. 
The works of Mercator refer exclusively to the 
Pelagian and Nestorian heresies, and consist, for 
the most port, of passages extracted and translated 
from the chief Greek authorities. The best edition 
is by Baluze, Par. 1684. 

Marmarlca (ij Map/uapucfy MappaptSai *. E. 
part of Tripoli and N.W> part of Egypt), a district 
of N. Africa, between Cyrenaica and Egypt, but 
by some ancient geographers reckoned as a part 
of Cyrenaica, and by others as a part of Egypt ; 
while others, again, call only the W. part of it, 
from the borders of Cyrenaica to the Catabatbmus 
Magnus, by the name of Marmarica, and the E. 
part, from the Catabathmus Magnus to the Sinus 
Plmthmetes, Libyae Nomos. Inland it extended 
as far as the Oasis of Ammon. It was, for the 
most part, a sandy desert, intersected with low 
ranges of hills. — Its inhabitants were called by 
the general name of Marmaridae. Their chief 
tribes were the Adyrmachidae and Giligammae, 
on the coast, and the Nasamones and Augilae, in 
the interior. 

Marmarlum (M apfidpiov : Mapfxdpios : Mar- 
man), a place on the S. W. coast of Euboea, with 
a temple of Apollo Marmarius, and celebrated 
marble quarries, which belonged to Carystus. 

Maro, Virgillus. [Vikgilius.] 

Maroboduus, the Latinised form of the German 
Marbod, king of the Marcomanm, was a Suevian 
by birth, and was bom about b. a 18. He was 
sent m his boyhood with other hostages to Rome, 
where he attracted the notice of Augustus, and 
received a liberal education. After bis return to 
his native country, he succeeded m establishing a 
powerful kingdom in central Germany, along the 
N. bank of the Danube, from Regensberg nearly 
to the borders of Hungary, and which stretched 
far into the interior. His power excited the jea- 
lousy of Augustus, who had determined to send a 
formidable army to invade his dominions ; but the 
revolt of the Pannomans and Dalmatians (a. d. 6) 
prevented the emperor from carrying his design 
into effect Maroboduus eventually became an 
object of suspicion to the other German tribes, and 
was at length expelled from his dominions by 
Catualda, a chief of the Gothones, about a. d. 19. 
He took refuge in Italy, where Tiberius allowed 
him to remain, and he passed the remainder of his 
life at Ravenna. He died in 35 at the age of 53 
years. 

Maron (Mdpwv), son of Evanthes,and grandson 
of Dionysus and Ariadne, priest of Apollo at Maro- 
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sum Thrace. He was the hero of sweet wine* and j 
is mentioned among the companions of Dionysus. 

Mar&nba (Mnpweia : Mapwvtdrrrs : Marogna), \ 
a town on the S* coast of Thrace, situated on the 
N. bank of the lake Ismans and on the nyer 
Sthenas, more anciently called Ortagurea. It be- 
longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwards 
received colonists from Chios. It was celebrated for 
its excellent wine, which even Homer mentions. 

Marpessa (Mdptrrjo-tra), daughter of Evenus and 
Alcippe. For details see Idas. 

Marpessa (Mdptrr}<r<rd), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (Am. vi. 471) speaks of 
Marpesia cautes. 

Marruclni, a brave and warlike people in Italy 
of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow slip of 
country along the right bank of the river Aternus, 
and bounded on the N. by the Vestini, on the W. 
by tlie Peligni and Marsi, on the S. by the Fren- 
tani, and on the B. by the Adriatic sea. Their 
chief town was Teate, and at the mouth of the 
Aternus, they possessed, m common with the Ve- 
sting the seaport Aternum. Along with the 
Marsi, Peligni, and the other Sabellian tribes they 
fought against Rome; and together with them they 
submitted to the Romans in b. c. 304, and con- 
cluded a peace with the republic. 

Marrdvium or Maruvium. 1. (S. Benedetto ), 
the chief town of the Marsi (who arc therefore 
called gem Maruma, Virg. Aen. vn. 750), situated 
on the E. bank of the lake Fucmus, and on the 
road between Corfinium and Alba Fucentia. — 2. 
(Morro), an ancient town of the Aborigines in the 
country of the Sabines, not to be confounded with 
the Marsic Marruvium. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, who was at an 
early period identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Ares, or the god delighting m bloody war. 
[Ares.] The name of the god in the Sabine and 
Oscan was Mamers; and Mars itself is a contraction 
of Mavers or Mayors. Next to Jupiter, Mars 
enjoyed the highest honours at Rome. He is 
frequently designated as father Mats, whence the 
forms Marspiter and Maspiter , analogous to Jupiter. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirmus were the 3 tutelary 
divinities of Rome, to each of whom lung Numa 
appointed a flamen. He was worshipped at Rome 
as the god of war, and war itself was frequently 
designated by the name of Mars. His priests, the 
Sabi, danced m full armour, and the place dedicated 
to warlike exercises was called after his name 
(Campus Martins ). But being the father of the 
Romans, Mars was also the protector of the most 
honourable pursuit, i.e. agriculture, and under the 
name of Silvanus, he was worshipped as the guar- 
dian of cattle. Mars was also identified with Qui- 
rinus, who was the deity watching over the Roman 
citizens in their civil capacity as Qumtes. Thus 
Mara appears under 3 aspects. As the wailike 
god, he was called Gradivus ; as the rustic god, he 
was called Silvanus ; while, in his relation to the 
state, he bore the name of Quirmus. His wife was 
called Neria or Neriene , the femmme of Nero, 
which in the Sabine language signified “ strong.” 
The wolf and the woodpecker (picus) were sacred 
to Mars. Numerous temples were dedicated to 
him at Rome, the most important of which was 
that outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian road, 
and that of Mars Ultor, which was built by 
Augustus in the forum. 
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Marsi 1* A brave and warlike people of the 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre ot Italy, in the 
high land surrounded by the mountains of the 
Apennines, in which the lake Fucmus is situated. 
Along with their neighbours the Peligni, Marru- 
cini, &c., they concluded a peace with Rome, b. c. 
304. Their bravery was proverbial; and they were 
the prime movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the Socii or Italian allies in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise, and which is known 
by the name of the Marsic or Social war. Them 
chief town was Marruvium. — The Marsi appear 
to have been acquainted with the medicinal pro- 
perties of several of the plants growing upon their 
mountains, and to have employed them as remedies 
against the bites of serpents, and m other cases. 
Hence they were regarded as magicians, and were 
said to be descended from a son of Circe. Others 
again derived their origin from the Phrygian Mar- 
syas, simply on account of the resemblance of the 
name. —2. A people m Germany, appear to have 
dwelt originally on both banks of the Ems, and to 
have been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although 
Tacitus makes them one of the most ancient peoples 
in Germany. They joined the Cherusci m the war 
against the Romans, which terminated m the defeat 
of Varus, but they were subsequently driven into 
the interior of the country by Germanicus. 

Marsigmi, a people in the S. E. of Germany, of 
Sueuc extraction. 

Mars us, Domitlus, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustan age. He wrote poems of various kinds, but 
his epigrams were the most celebrated of his pro- 
ductions. Hence he is frequently mentioned by 
Martial, who speaks of him m terms of the highest 
admiration. He wrote a beautiful epitaph on 
Tibullus, which has come down to us. 

Marsyas (Mapovas). 1. A mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of Greek 
music. He is variously called the son of Hyagnis, 
or of Oeagrus, or of Olympus. Some make him a 
satyr, others a peasant. All agree in placing him 
in Phrygia. The following is the outline of his 
story • — Athena having, while playing the flute, 
seen the reflection of herself m water, and observed 
the distortion of her features, threw away the 
instrument m disgust. It was picked up by Mar- 
syas, who no sooner began to blow through it, than 
the flute, having once been inspired by the breath 
of a goddess, emitted of its own accord the most 
beautiful strains. Elated by his success, Marsyas 
was rash enough to challenge Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of which were that the 
Yictor should do what he pleased with the van- 
quished. The Muses, or, according to otheis, the 
Nysaeans, were the umpires. Apollo played upon 
the cithara, and Marsyas upon the flute ; and it 
was not till the former added his voice to the 
music of his lyre that the contest was decided in 
his favour. As a just punishment for the pre- 
sumption of Marsyas, Apollo bound him to a tree, 
and flayed him alive. His blood was the source 
of the river Marsyas, and Apollo hung up his skin 
m the cave out of which that river flows. His 
flutes (for, according to some, the instrument on 
which he played was the double flute) were carried 
by the river Marsyas mto the Maeander, and again 
I emerging in the Asopus, were thrown on land by 
it in the Sicyonmn territory, and were dedicated 
to Apollo m his temple at Sicyon. The fable evi- 
| dently refers to the struggle between the citharoedie 
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and auloedic styles of music, of which the former 
was connected with the worship of Apollo among 
the Dedans, and the latter with the orgiastic rites 
of Cybele in Phrygia. In the fora of ancient cities 
there was frequently placed a statue of Marsyas, 
which was probably intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe punishment of arrogant pre- 
sumption. The statue of Marsyas in the forum of 
Rome is well known by the allusions of Horace 
(Sat. i. 6. 120), Juvenal (ix. 1, 2), and Martial 
(ii. 64. 7).— -2. A Greek historian, was the son of 
Penander, a native of Pella in Macedonia, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, with whom he is said to 
have been educated. His principal work was a 
history of Macedonia, in 10 books, from the earliest 
times to the wars of Alexander. He also wrote 
other works, the titles of which are given by 
Suidas. — 8. Of Philippi, commonly called the 
Younger, to distinguish him from the preceding, 
was also a Greek historian. The period at which 
he flourished is uncertain : the earliest writers by 
whom he is cited are Pliny and Athcnaeus. 

MarsJaB (M aperbus). 1. A small and rapid river 
of Phrygia, a tributary of the Maeander, took its 
rise, according to Xenophon, in the palace of the 
Persian kings at Celaenae, beneath the Acropolis, 
and fell into the Maeander, outside of the city. 
Pliny, however, states that its source was in the 
valley called Aulocrene, about 10 miles from 
Apamea Cibotus (which city was on or near the 
site of Celaenae), and that after a subterraneous 
course, it first came out to light at Apamea. Co- 
lonel Leake reconciles these statements by the na- 
tural explanation that the place where the river 
first broke forth from its subterraneous course, was 
regarded as its true ongm. Tradition ascribed its 
name to the fable of Marsyas — 2. ( Chinai -Chai\ 
a considerable river of Caria, having its source in 
the district called ldnas, flowing N.W. and N. 
through the middle of Caiia, past Stratonicea and 
Alabanda, and falling into the S side of the 
Maeander, nearly opposite to Tialles. — 3. In 
Syria, a small tributary of the Orontes, into which 
it falls on the E. side, near Apamea. — 4. A name 
given to the extensive plain m Syria, through 
which the upper course of the Orontes flows, lying 
between the ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and 
reaching from Apamea on the N. to Laodicea ad 
Libanum on the S. 

Marti&lis. 1. M. Valerius, the epigrammatic 
poet, was born at Bilbilis in Spam, in the 3rd year 
of Claudius, A. D. 43. He came to Rome m the 
13th year of Nero, 66; and after residing m the 
metropolis 35 years, he returned to the place of his 
birth, in the 3rd year of Trajan, 100. He lived 
there for upwards of 3 years at least, on the pro- 
perty of his wife, a lady named Marcella, whom 
he seems to have married after his return to Bilbilis. 
His death cannot ha\e taken place before 104. 
His feme was extended and his books were eagerly 
sought for, not only m the city, but also in Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain ; he secured the patronage of 
the emperors Titus and Domitian, obtained by his 
influence the freedom of the Btate for several of his 
friends, and received for himself, although apparently 
without family, the privileges accorded to those who 
were the fathers of three children (jus trium hbe- 
rorum), together with the rank of tribunus and the 
rights of the equestrian order* His circumstances 
appear to have been easy during his residence at 
Home, for he had a mansion in the city whose 
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situation he describes, and a suburban villa near 
Nomentum, to which he frequently alludes with 
pride. — The extant works of Martial consist of a 
collection of short poems, all included under the 
general appellation Epigrantmaia^ upwards of 1500 
in number, divided mto 14 books. Those which 
form the 2 last hooks, usually distinguished re- 
spectively as Xenia and Apophoreta , amounting to 
350, consist of distichs, descriptive of a vast 
variety of small objects, chiefly articles of food or 
clothing, such as were usually sent as presents 
among friends during the Saturnalia, and on other 
festive occasions. In addition to the above, nearly 
all the printed copies include 33 epigrams, forming 
a book apart from tbe rest, which has been com- 
monly known as Liber de Spectacuhs , because the 
contents relate to the shows exhibited by Titus 
and Domitian, but there is no ancient authority 
for the title. The different books were collected 
and published by the author, sometimes singly and 
sometimes several at one time. The Liber de 
Spectacuhs and the first 9 books of the regular 
series involve a great number of historical aUusions, 
extending from the games of Titus (80) down to 
the return of Domitian from the Sarmatian expe- 
dition, m January, 94. All these hooks were 
composed at Rome, except the 3rd, which was 
written during a tour in Gallia Togata. The 10th 
hook was published twice : the first edition was 
given hastily to the world ; the second, that which 
we now read (x. 2), celebrates the arrival of 
Tiajan at Rome, after his accession to the throne 
(99). The 11th hook seems to have been published 
at Rome, early m 1 00, and at the close of the year 
he returned to Bilbilis. After keeping silence for 
3 years (xn. prooem ), the 12th book was despatched 
fiom Bilbilis to Rome (xn. 3, 18), and must there- 
fore he assigned to 104. Books xm. and xiv., 
Xenia and Apophoreta , were written chiefly under 
Domitian, although the composition may have been 
spread over the holidays of many years. It is well 
known that the word Epigram , which originally 
denoted simply an inscription , was, m process of 
time, applied to any brief metrical effusion, what- 
ever the subject might be, or whatever the form 
under which it was presented. Martial, however, 
first placed the epigram upon the narrow basis 
which it now occupies, and from his time the term 
has been in a great measure restricted to denote a 
short poem, in which all the thoughts and ex- 
pressions converge to one sharp point, which forms 
the termination of the piece. Martial's epigrams 
are distinguished by singular fertility of imagination, 
prodigious flow of wit, and delicate felicity of 
language ; and from no source do we derive more 
copious information on the national customs and 
social habits of tbe Romans during the first cen- 
tury of the empire. But, however much we may 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no respect 
for the character of the man. The servility of 
adulation with which he loads Domitian, proves 
that he was a courtier of the lowest class ; and 
his works are defiled by the most cold-blooded 
filth, too clearly denoting habitual impurity of 
thought, combined with habitual impurity of ex- 
pression. The best edition is by Schneidewinn, 
Grem. 1842. — 2. Gargilius, a Roman histo- 
rian, and a contemporary of Alexander Severus, 
who is cited by Vopiscus. There is extant a short 
fragment on veterinary surgery, bearing the name 
of Gargilius Martialis ; and Angelo Mai discovered 
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on a palimpsest in the royal library at Naples, part 
of a work De Hortis, also ascribed to Gargilius 
Martialis. But whether Gargilius Martialis the 
historian, Gargilius Martialis the horticulturist, 
and Gargilius Martialis the veterinarian, are all, or 
any two of them, the same, or nil different per- 
sonages, cannot be determined. 

Kartiniamui, was elevated to the dignity of 
Caesar, by Licmius, when he was making prepa- 
rations for the last struggle against Constantine. 
After the defeat of Licinius, Martimanus was put 
to death by Constantine, a. d. 323. 

Martins Campus. [Campus Martius.] 

MartyrSpolis (MapTvp6iro\is : Meta Far elin), 
a city of Sophene, in Armenia Major, on the river 
Nymphus, a tributary of the Tigris ; under Justi- 
nian, a strong fortress, and the residence of the 
first Dux Armeniac. 

Marullus, C. Epidlus, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 44, removed, m conjunction with his colleague 
L. Caesetius Tlavus, the diadem which had been 
placed upon the statue of C. Julius Caesar, and 
attempted to bring to trial the persons who had 
saluted the dictator as king. Caesar, in conse- 
quence, deprived him of the tribunate, and expelled 
him from the senate. 

Mariivlum. [Marruvium.] 

Mascas (Mdor/cas, Maovcas: Wady-el-Seba ), an 
E. tributary of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, 
mentioned only by Xenophon {Anah. i. 5), who 
describes it as surrounding the city of Corsote, 
and as being 35 parasangs from the Chaboras. It 
appears to be the same river as the Saocoras of 
Ptolemy. 

Mases (Md<njs : M aa-rjrios), a town on the S. 
coast of Argolis, the harbour of Hermione. 

Masinissa (Maaaravacra-ns), king of the Nu- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Massy- 
lians, the easternmost of the 2 great tribes into 
which the Numidians were at that time divided; 
but he was brought up at Carthage, where he ap- 
pears to have received an education superior to that 
usual among his countrymen. In b. c. 213 the 
Carthaginians persuaded Gala to declare war 
against Syphax, king of the neighbouring tribe of 
the Massaesylians, who had lately entered into an 
alliance with Rome. Masimssa was appointed by 
his father to command the invading force, with 
which he attacked and totally defeated Syphax. 
In the next year (212) Masimssa crossed over into 
Spain, and supported the Carthaginian generals 
there with a large body of Numidian horse. He 
fought on the Bide of the Carthaginians for some 
ears; but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, 
e secretly promised the latter to support the 
Romans as soon as they should send an army into 
Africa. In his desertion of the Carthaginians he 
is said to have been also actuated by resentment 
against Hasdrubal, who had previously betrothed 
to him his beautiful daughter Sophomsba, but vio- 
lated his engagement, in order to bestow her hand 
upon Syphax. — During the absence of Masimssa 
in Spam, his father Gala had died, and the throne 
had been seized by an usurper ; but Masimssa on 
his return soon expelled the usurper and obtained 
possession of the kingdom. He was now attacked 
by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who were 
anxious to crush him before he could receive as- 
sistance from Rome. He wbb repeatedly defeated 
by Syphax and his generals, and with difficulty 
escaped Ming into the hands of his enemies. But 
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the arrival of Scipio in Africa (204) soon changed 
the posture of affairs. He instantly joined the 
Homan general, and rendered the most important 
services to him during the remainder of the war. 
He took a prominent ‘part m the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and in 
conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, the 
capital of Syphax. Among the captives that fell 
into their hands on this occasion was Sophonisha, 
the wife of Syphax, and the same who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to Masinissa himself. 
The story of his hasty marriage with her, and its 
tragical termination, is related elsewhere. [So- 
phonisba.] In the decisive battle of Zama (202), 
Masimssa commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, and contributed m no small degree to the 
successful result of the day. On the conclusion of 
the final peace between Rome and Carthage, he 
was rewarded with the greater part of the terri- 
tories which had belonged to Syphax, in addition 
to his hereditary dominions. For the next 50 years 
Masinissa reigned m peace, though constantly 
making aggressions upon the Carthaginian territory. 
At length m 150 he declared open war against 
Carthage, and these hostilities led to the outbreak 
of the 3rd Punic war. Masinissa died in the 2nd 
year of the war, 148. From this time till the 
commencement of tho 3rd Punic war there elapsed 
an intei val of more than 50 years, during the 
whole of which period Masinissa continued to 
reign with undisputed authority over the countries 
thus subjected to his rule. On his deathbed he 
had sent for Scipio Africanus the younger, at that 
time serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
ho expired before his arrival, leaving it to the 
young officer to settle the affairs of his kingdom. 
He died at the advanced age of 90, having retained 
in an extraordinary degree his bodily strength and 
activity to the last, so that in the war against the 
Carthaginians, only 2 years before, he not only 
commanded his army m person, but was able to go 
through all his military exercises with the agility 
and vigour of a young man. His character has 
been extolled by the Roman writers far beyond 
his true merits. He possessed indeed unconquerable 
energy and fortitude ; but he was faithless to the 
Carthaginians as soon as fortune began to turn 
against them, and though he afterwards continued 
steady to the cause of the Romans, it was because 
he found it uniformly his interest to do so. He 
was the father of a very numerous family; but it 
appears that 3 only of his legitimate sons survived 
him, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa. Between 
these 3 the kingdom was portioned out by Scipio, 
according to the dying directions of the old king. 

Masius Mons (rb M denov tipos : Karajch Dagh), 
a mountain chain m the N. of Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the upper course of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, running from the main chain of the 
Taurus S.E. along the border of Mygdoma. 

Maso, C. Papirfas, consul b c. 231, carried on 
war against the Corsicans, whom he subdued'; and 
from the booty obtained in this war, he dedicated a 
temple to Fons. Maso was the maternal grandfather 
of Scipio Africanus the younger, his daughter Pa- 
pina marrying Aemilius Paulus. 

Massa, Baebius, or Beblus, was accused by 
Pliny the younger and Herennius Senecio, of plun- 
dering the province of Baetica, of which he had 
been governor, a. d. 93. He waB condemned, but 
escaped punishment by the favour of Doxnitian ; 
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and from this time he became one of the informers many centuries one of the most important com- 
and favourites of the tyrant mercial cities in the ancient world. In the civil 

MaMae#£liar-Ii. [Mauritania: Numidia. ] war between Caesar and Pompey (b. c. 49), it 
ISjtM&ga (vi Mdo-craya), the capital eity of the espoused the cause of the latter, but after a pro- 
Indian people Asraceni. tracted siege, in which it lost its fleet, it was obliged 

Xaas&gefcae (Ma<rtra 7 «Tai), a wild and warlike to submit to Caesar. From the effects of this blow- 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra Imaiim, it never fully recovered. Its inhabitants had long 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) paid attention to literature and philosophy ; and 
and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsula between under the early emperors it became one of the chief 
this lake and the Caspian. Their country corre- seats of learning, to which the sons of many illus- 
sponds to that of the Kirghiz Tartars in the N. of tnous Romans resorted to complete their studies. 
Independent Tartary . Some of the ancient geo- • — The modern Marseilles occupies the site of the 
graphers give them a greater extent towards the ancient town, but contains no remains of ancient 
S.E., and Herodotus appears to include under the buildings. 

name all the nomad tribes of Asia E. of the Masslva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
Caspian. They appear to have been of the Turko- king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masimssa, 
man race ; their manners and customs resembled whom he accompanied into Spain. — 2. Son of 
those of the ScythianB m general ; but they had Gulussa, and grandson of Masimssa, was assassi- 
some peculiarities, such as the killing and eating nated at Rome by order of Jugurtha, because he 
of their aged people. Their chief appearance m had put in his claim to the kingdom of Numidia. 
ancient history is in connection with the expedi- MadsfLrius Sabians. [Sabinus.] 

lion undertaken against them by Cyrus the Great, Massyli or -li. [Mauretania: Numidia.] 

in which Cyrus was defeated and slain. [Cyrus ] Mastanabal or Manastkbal, the youngest of 

Mftssani (Mourcravo'i), a people of India mtra the 3 legitimate sons of Masimssa, between whom 
Gangem, on the lower course of the Indus, near the kingdom of Numidia was divided by Scipio 
the Island of Pattalene. after the death of the aged king (b. c. 148). He 

Massicus Mens, a mountain m the N. W. of died before his brother Micipsa, and left 2 sons, 
Campania near the frontiers of Latium, celebrated Jugurtha and Gauda. 

for its excellent wine, the produce of the vineyards Mastaura (t a Mdoravpa : Mastaura-Kalesi, 
on the southern slope of the mountain. The cele- Ru.), a city of Lydia on the borders of Caria, near 
brated Falerman wine came from the eastern side Nysa. 

of this mountain. Mastramela, a town on the S. coast of Gallia 

Massicytus or Massicytes (M acrtKiJTris), one Narbonensis, E. of the Rhone, and a lake of the 
of the principal mountain chains of Lycia. same name, called by Mela Avaticorum stagnant. 

MassHSa (Ma<r<ra\ia: MacraraXuarris, Massih- Mastusia. 1. The S. W. point of the Thracian 
ensis : Marseilles ), a Greek city in Gallia Narbo- Chcrsonesus, opposite Sigeum.— 2. A mountain of 
nensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, m the Lydia, on the S slope of which Smyrna lay. 

country of the Salyes. It was situated on a pro- Materaus, CuriatlUS, a Roman lhetoncian and 

montory, which was connected with the mainland tragic poet, one of the speakers m the Dudogus de 
by a narrow isthmus, and was washed on 3 sides O > aforibus ascribed to Tacitus, 
by the sea. Its excellent harbour, called Lacydon , Matemus Firmicus. [Firmicus.] 

was formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half Matho. 1. One of the leaders of the Cartha- 

a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. This giman mercenaries m their war against Carthage, 
harbour had only a narrow opening, and before it after the conclusion of the 1st Punic war, B. c 241. 
lay an island, where ships had good anchorage. lie was eventually taken prisoner, and put to 
Massiha was founded by the Phocaeans of Asia death. — 2. A pompous blustering advocate, ridi- 
Mmor about b. c. 600, and soon became a very culed by Juvenal and Martial, 
flourishing city. It extended its dominion over Matho, Pomponlus. 1. M\, consul b. c. 233, 
the barbarous tribes m its neighbourhood, and carried on war against the Sardinians, whom he 
planted several colonies on the coast of Gaul and defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum ; in 
Spain, such as Antipolis, Nicaea and Empo- 216 praetor; and in 215 propraetor in Cisalpine 
Riunr. Its naval power and commercial greatness Gaul — 2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
soon excited the jealousy of the Carthaginians, 231, also earned on war against the Sardinians, 
who made war upon the city, but the Mnssilians He was likewise praetor m 217. He died m 204. 
not only maintained their independence, but de- <— 3. M., probably son of No. 2., aedile 206, and 
feated the Carthaginians in a sea-fight At an praetor 204, with Sicily as his province, 
early period they cultivated the friendship of the Matiana (Manav^, M artavol, - 17 W 7 , 

Romans, to whom they always continued faithful Herod.), the S.W.-most district of Media Atropa- 
allies. Accordingly when the S. E corner of Gaul tene, along the mountains separating Media from 
waB made a Roman province, the Romans allowed Assyria, which were also called Matiani. The 
Massilia to retain its independence and its own great salt lake of Spanra (Ma-rtoWj \lpvr \ : Lake 
constitution. This constitution was .aristocratic, of Urmi) was m this district Herodotus also 
The city was governed by a senate of 600 persons mentions a people on the Halys in Asia Minor by 
called Timuchi. From these were selected 15 the name of Matieni. 

presidents, who formed a sort of committee for Matinus, a mountain in Apulia, running out 

carrying on the ordinary business of the govern- into the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mt. Gar- 
ment, and 3 of these were intrusted with the ganus, and is frequently mentioned by Horace in 
executive power. The inhabitants retained the consequence ef his being a native of Apulia, 
rdigious rites of their mother 'country, and they MatiBeo (Ma$on), a town of the Aedui in 
cultivated with especial reverence the worship of Gallia Lugdunensis on the Arar, and on the road 
the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. Massilia was for from Lugdunum to Augustodunum. 
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Matins CalvSna, C., a Homan eques, and a 
friend of Caesar and Cicero. After Caesar’s death, 
he espoused the side of Octavianus, with whom he 
became very intimate. 

Matron (M drp*v ) 9 of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, probably lived a 
little before the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Matrons ( Marne ), a river in Gaul, which formed 
the boundary between Gallia Lugdunensis and 
Belgica, and which falls into the Sequana, a little 
S. of Paris. 

Hatti&ci, a people in Germany, who dwelt on the 
E. bank of the Rhine, between the Main and the 
Lahn, mid were a branch of the Chatti. They 
were subdued by the Romans, who, in the reign 
of Claudius, had fortresses and silver-mines m their 
country. After the death of Nero they revolted 
against the Romans and took part with the Chatti 
and other German tribes m the siege of Mogunti- 
acum. From this time they disappear from history; 
and their country was subsequently inhabited by 
the Alemanni. Their chief towns were Aquae 
Mattiacae ( Wiesbaden), and Mattiacum ( Marburg ), 
which must not be confounded with Mattium, the 
capital of the Chatti. 

Mattium ( Maden), the chief town of the Chatti, 
situated on the Adrana ( Eder ), was destroyed by 
Germanicus. 

Matflta, commonly called Mater Matuta, is 
usually considered as the goddess of the dawn of 
morning, and her name is considered to be con- 
nected with maiurus or matutmus It seems, how- 
ever, to be well attested that Matuta was only a 
surname of Juno ; and it is probable that the 
name is connected with mater, so that Mater 
Matnta is an analogous expression with Hostus 
Hostilius, Faunus Fatuus, Aius Locutius, and 
others. Her festival, the Matralia, was celebrated 
on the 11th of June ( Diet of Ant. art. Matralia ). 
The Romans identified Matuta with the Greek 
Leucothea. A temple was dedicated to Matuta 
at Rome by king Servius, and was restored by the 
dictator Camillus, after the taking of Veil. There 
was also a temple of Matuta at Satricum. 

Mauretania or Mauritania (y Mavpovoia. 
Maupovaioi, M aupot, Mauri), the W.-most of the 
principal divisions of N. Africa, lay between the 
Atlantic on the W., the Mediterranean on the N , 
Numidia on the E., and Gaetulu on the S ; but 
the districts embraced under the names of Maure- 
tania and Numidia respectively were of very dif- 
ferent extent at different periods. The earliest 
known inhabitants of all N. Africa W. of the 
Syrtes were the Gaetulians, who were displaced 
and driven inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, 
who are found, in the earliest historical accounts, 
settled along the N. coast under various names ; 
their chief tribes being the Mauri or Maurusn, 
W. of the river Malva or Malucha {Muluia or 
MoJudou ) ; thence the Massaesyln to (or nearly 
to) the river Ampsaga ( Wady-el-Kebir), and the 
Massylii between the Ampsaga and the Tusca 
( Wady-Zain), the W. boundary of the Carthagi- 
nian territory. Of these people, the Maun, who 
possessed a greater breadth of fertile country be- 
tween the Atlas and the coasts, seem to have ap- 
plied themselves more to the settled pursuits of 
agriculture than their kindred neighbours on the 
K, whose unsettled warlike habits were moreover 
confirmed by their greater exposure to the in- 
trusions of the Phoenician settlers. Hence arose 


a difference, which the Greeks marked by apply- 
ing the general name of Noju £S«s to the tribes 
between the Malva and the Tusca ; whence came 
the Roman names of Numidia for the district, and 
Nunudae for its people. [Numuha.] Thus 
Mauretania was at first only the country W. of 
the Malva, and corresponded to the later district 
of Mauretania Tingitana, and to the modem em- 
pire of Morocco , except that the latter extends 
further S. ; the ancient boundary on the S. was 
the Atlas. The Romans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
b.c. 106 j of their relations with it, till it became 
a Roman province, about 33, an account is given 
under Bocchus. During this period the kingdom 
of Mauretania had been increased by the addition 
of the W. part of Numidia, as far as Saldae, 
which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bogud, as a re- 
ward for his services in the African war. A new 
arrangement was made about 25, when Augustus 
gave Mauretania to Juba II., m exchange for his 
paternal kingdom of Numidia. Upon the murder 
of Juba’s son, Ptolemaeus, by Caligula (a. d. 40), 
Mauretania became finally a Roman province, and 
was formally constituted as such by Claudius, 
who added to it nearly half of what was still left 
of Numidia, namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and 
divided it into 2 parts, of which the W. was called 
Tingitana, from its capital Tmgis (Tangier )^ and the 
E. Caesariensis from its capital Julia Caesarea (Zcr- 
shell), the boundary between them being the river 
Malva, the old limit of the kingdom of Bocchus I. 
The latter corresponded to the W. and central part 
of the modern regency (and now French colony) 
of Algiers. These “ Mauretamae duae” were 
governed by an equestrian procurator. In the 
later division of the empire under Diocletian and 
Constantine, the E. part of M. Caesariensis, from 
Saldae to the Ampsaga, was erected into a new 
province, and called M. Sitifensis from the inland 
town of Sitifi ( Setif ) ; at the same time the W. 
province, M. Tingitana, seems to have been placed 
under the same government as Spam, so that we 
still find mention of the “ Mauretamae duae,” 
meaning now, however, Caesariensis and Sitifensis. 
From a. d. 429 to 534 Mauretania was in the 
hands of the Vandals, and m 650 and the follow- 
ing years it was conquered by the Arabs. Its 
ancient inhabitants still exist as powerful tribes in 
Morocco and A Igier , under the names of Berbers , 
SchilluSf Kalyles , and Tuan/cs. Its chief physical 
features are described under Africa and Atlas. 
Under the later Roman emperors it was remark- 
able for the great number of its episcopal sees. 

Mauri. [Mauretania.] 

Mauricianus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antomus Pius (a. d. 138 — 161). His works 
are cited a few times in the Digest. 

Mauricus, Junius, an intimate friend of Pliny, 
was banished by Domitian, but recalled from exile 
by Nerva. 

Mauritania. [Mauretania.] 

Maurus, Terentianus. [Terentianus.] 

Maurusii. [Mauretania.] 

Mausdlus ( Mavo w\os or MatWwAos), lctng of 
Caria, was the eldest son of Hecatomnus, whom he 
succeeded in the sovereignty, b. c. 377. In 362 
be took part m the general revolt of the satraps 
against Artoxerxes Mnemon, and availed himself of 
that opportunity to extend his dominions. In 358 
he joined with the Rhodians and others in the 

x x 4 
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war waged by them against the Athenians, known 
by the name of the Social war. He died in 
353, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his wife and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of the latter for his death, and the honours 
she paid to his memory — especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument, which was called 
from him the Mausoleum — are related elsewhere. 
[Artemisia.] 

Mayors. [Maes.] 

Maxentius, Roman emperor a. d. 306 — 312, 
whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius Max- 
entius. He was the son of Maximianus and Eu- 
tropia, and received in marriage the daughter of 
Galenus ; but he was passed over in the division 
of the empire which followed the abdication of his 
father and Diocletian m a d. 305. Maxcntius, 
hewever, did not tamely acquiesce in this arrange- 
ment, and, being supported by the praetorian troops, 
who had been recently deprived of their exclusive 
privileges, he was proclaimed emperor at Rome m 
306. He summoned his father, Maximianus, from 
his retirement in Lucama, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus were 
of great Bervice to his son, who was of indolent and 
dissolute habits. Maximianus compelled the Caesar 
Severus, who had marched upom Rome, to retreat 
in haste to Ravenna, and soon afterwards put the 
latter to death when he had treacherously got him 
into his power (307). The emperor Galenus now 
marched in person against Rome, but Maximianus 
compelled him likewise to retreat. Maxcntius, re- 
lieved from these imminent dangers, proceeded to 
disentangle himself from the control which his 
father sought to exerciRe, and succeeded in driving 
him from his court. Soon afterwards Maxcntius 
crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged with fire 
and sword, because it had submitted to the inde- 
pendent authority of a certain Alexander. Upon 
nis return to Rome Maxentius openly aspired to 
dominion over all the Western provinces ; and soon 
afterwards declared war against Constantine, alleg- 
ing, as a pretext, that the latter had put to death his 
father Maximianus. He began to make preparations 
to pass into Gaul j but Constantine anticipated Ins 
movements, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra near Rome, October 27tli, 312. Max- 
entius tried to escape over the Mihian bridge into 
Rome, but perished m the river. Maxentius is 
represented by all historians as a monster of ra- 
pacity, cruelty, and lust. The only favoured class 
was the military, upon whom he depended for 
safety ; and in order to secure their devotion and 
to gratify his own passions, all his other subjects 
were made the victims of the most revolting li- 
centiousness, and ruined by the most grinding 
exactions. 

MaxiltLa, a town in Ilispania Baetica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon water. 
See Calentum. 

Maxima Caesariensis. [Britannia, p. 126 ] 

Maximiamoptilis, previously called Porsulae, a 
town in Thrace on the Via Egnatia, E. of Abdera, 
probably the same place as the town called Mosy- 
nopolis (Moffvvofaokis) by the Byzantine writers. 

Maximi&Tt5p51i8 (MaZijyuavofao\ts : 0. T. Hadad 
Rimmon), a city of Palestine, in the valley of 
Megiddo, a little to the S.W. of Megiddo. 

maximianus. I. Roman emperor, a. d. 28 6 — 
305, whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
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Maximianus. He was bom of humble parents in 
Pannonia, and had acquired such feme by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian selected this 
rough soldier for his colleague, as one whose abi- 
lities were likely to prove valuable in the disturbed 
state of public affairs, and accordingly created him 
first Caesar (285), and then Augustus (286), con- 
ferring at the same time the honorary appellation 
of Herctdius, while he himself assumed that of 
Jovius. The subsequent history of Maximian has 
been fully detailed in former articles. [DiocLEr 
tianus : Constantinus I.: Maxentius.] It 
is sufficient to relate here, that after having been 
reluctantly compelled to abdicate, at Milan (305), 
he was again invested with the imperial title by 
his son Maxentius, in the following year (306), 
to whom he rendered the most important services 
m the war with Severus and Galerius. Having 
been expelled from Rome shortly afterwards by 
his son, he took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, 
to whom he had previously given his daughter 
Fausta in marriage. Here he again attempted to 
resume the imperial throne, but was easily deposed 
by Constantine (308). Two years afterwards, he 
endeavoured to induce his daughter Fausta to de- 
stroy her husband, and was m consequence com- 
pelled by Constantine to put an end to his own 
life. — II., Roman emperor, a. d. 305 — 311, 
usually called Galerius. His full name waB Ga- 
lerius Valerius Maximianus. He was born near 
Sardica in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. 
He rose from the ranks to the highest commands m 
the army, and was appointed Caesar by Diocletian, 
along with Constantius Chlorus, m 292 At the 
same time he was adopted by Diocletian, whose 
daughter Valeria he received m marriage, and was 
entrusted with the command of Illjna and Thrace. 
In 297 he undeitook an expedition againat the 
Persian monarch Narses, in which ho was unsuc- 
cessful, but m the following year (298) he defeated 
Naises with great slaughter, and compelled him to 
conclude a peace. Upon the abdication of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian (305), Galerius became 
Augustus or emperor. In 307 he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to recover Italy, which had owned 
the authority of the usurper Maxentius. [Max- 
entius.] He died in 311, of the disgusting dis- 
ease, known m modern times by the name of 
morbus pediculosus. He was a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians ; and it was at his instigation 
that Diocletian issued the fatal ordmance ( 303), 
which for so many years deluged the world with 
innocent blood. 

Maxixnlnus. I., Roman emperor a. d. 235 — 
238, whose full name was C. Julius Verus Maxi- 
minus. He was bom in a village on the confines 
of Thrace, of barbarian parentage, his father being 
a Goth, and his mother a German from the tribe 
of the Alani. Brought up as a shepherd, he at- 
tracted the attention of Septimius Severus, by his 
gigantic stature and marvellous feats of strength, 
and was permitted to enter the army. He even- 
tually rose to the highest rank in the service ; and 
on the murder of Alexander Severus by the mu- 
tinous troops m Gaul (235), he was proclaimed 
emperor. He immediately bestowed the title of 
Caesar on his son Maximus. During the 3 years 
of his reign he carried on war against the Germans 
with success ; but his government was characterised 
by a degree of oppression and sanguinary excess 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world became 
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at length tired of this monster. The senate and 
the provinces gladly acknowledged the 2 Gordiani, 
who had been proclaimed emperors in Africa ; and 
after their death the senate itself proclaimed Maxi- 
mus and Balbinus emperors (238). As Boon as 
Maximinus heard of the elevation of the Gordians, 
he hastened from his winter-quarters as Sirmium. 
Having crossed the Alps he laid siege to Aquileia, 
and was there slain by his own soldiers along with 
his son Maximus, m April. The most extraordinary 
tales are related of the physical powers of Maxi- 
minus, which seem to have been almost incre- 
dible. His height exceeded 8 feet. The circum- 
ference of his thumb was equal to that of a woman’s 
wrist, so that the bracelet of his wife served him 
for a ring. It is said, that he was able single- 
handed to drag a loaded waggon, could with his 
fist knock out the grinders, and with a kick break 
the leg of a horse ; while his appetite was such, 
that in one day he could eat 40 pounds of meat, and 
drink an amphora of wine —II., Roman emperor 
305 — 314, originally called Daza, and subsequently 
Galerius Valerius Maximinus. He was the 
nephew of Galerius by a sister, and m early life 
followed the occupation of a shepherd in his native 
Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose to the 
highest rank in the service ; and upon the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian m 305, be was adopted by 
Galerius and received the title of Caesar. In 308 
Galerius gave him the title of Augustus ; and on the 
death of the latter m 311, Maximmus and Licinius 
divided the East between them. In 31 3 Maximmus 
attacked the dominions of Licinius, who had gone to 
Milan, for the puipose of receiving m marriage the 
sister of Constantine. lie was, however, defeated by 
Licinius nearlleraelea, and fled to Tarsus, where lie 
soon after died. Maximmus possessed no military 
talents. He owed his elevation to his family con- 
nection. He surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
profligacy of his pnvate life, in the general cruelty 
of his administration, and m the furious hatred with 
which he persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus. I. Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one of the 
teachers of the emperoi Julian, to whom he was 
introduced by Aedesius. Maximus was a philoso- 
pher of the New Platonic school, and, like many 
others of that school, both believed m and practised 
magic. It is said that Julian through his persuasion 
was induced to abjure Christianity. Oil the ac- 
cession of Julian, Maximus was held in high 
honour at the court, and accompanied the empeior 
on lus fatal expedition against the Persians, which 
he had prophesied would he successful. In 364 he 
was accused of having caused by sorcery the illness 
of the emperors Valens and Valentmian, and was 
thrown into prison, where he was exposed to cruel 
tortures. He owed his liberation to the philosopher 
Themistius. In 371 Maximus was accused of 
taking part in a conspiracy agamst Valens, and was 
put to death.— 2. Of Epirus, or perhaps of By- 
zantium, was also an instructor of the emperor 
Julian in philosophy and heathen theology. He 
wrote m Greek, De visolubilibus Oppositiombus , 
published by H. Stephanus, Pans, 1554, appended 
to the edition of Dionysius Halicarnassus, as well 
as other works. 

Maximus, Fabius. — 1. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus, was the son of M. Fabius Ambus tus, 
consul b. c. 360. Fabius was master of the horse 
to the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in 325, whose 
anger he incurred by giving battle to the Samnites 
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during the dictator’s absence, and contrary to his 
orders. Victory availed Fabius nothing m excul- 
pation. A hasty flight to Rome, where the senate, 
the people, and his aged father interceded for him 
with Papirius, barely rescued his life, but could 
not avert his degradation from office. In 822 
Fabius obtained his first consulship. It was the 
2nd year of the 2nd Samnite war, and Fabius was 
the most eminent of the Roman generals in that 
long and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. 
Yet nearly all authentic traces are lost of the seat 
and circumstances of Ins numerous campaigns. His 
defeats have been suppressed or extenuated ; and 
the achievements of others ascribed to him alone. 
In 315 he was dictator, and was completely de- 
feated by the Samnites at Lautulae. In 310 he 
was consul for the 2nd time, and carried on the 
war agamst the Etruscans. In 308 he was consul 
a 3rd time, and is said to have defeated the Sam- 
nites and Umbrians. He was censor in 304, when 
he seems to have confined the libertini to the 4 
city tribes, and to have increased the political im- 
portance of the equites. In 297 he was consul for 
the 5th time, and in 296 for the 6th time. In the 
latter year he commanded at the great battle of 
Sontinum, when the combined armies of the Sam- 
nites Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians, were de- 
feated by the Romans — 2. Q Fabius Maximus 
Gurges, or the Glutton, from the dissoluteness of 
his youth, son of the last. His mature manhood 
atoned for his early irregulaiities. He was consul 
292, and was completely defeated by the Pentnan 
Samnites. lie escaped degradation from the con- 
sulate, only through his father’s offer to serve as 
his lieutenant for the remainder of the war. In a 
2nd battle the consul retnevcd bis reputation, and 
was rewarded with a triumph of which the most 
remarkable featuie was old Fabius riding besido 
Ins son’s chariot. He was consul the 2nd time 276. 
Shortly afterwards he went as legatus from the 
senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
He was consul a 3rd time, 265. — 3. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, with the agnomens Verrucosus, from a 
wart on his upper lip, Ovicula, or the Lamb, from 
the mildness or apathy of Ins temper, and Conc- 
tator, from his caution m war, was grandson of 
Fabius Gurges. He was consul for the 1st time 
233, when Liguria was his province ; censor 230; 
consul a 2nd time 228; opposed the agrarian law 
of C. Flammius 227 ; was dictator for holding the 
comitia in 221 ; and in 218 was legatus from the 
senate to Carthage, to demand reparation for the 
attack on Saguntum. In 217, immediately after 
the defeat at Thrasymcnus, Fabius was appointed 
dictator. From this penod, so long as the war with 
Hannibal was merely defensive, Fabius became 
the leading man at Rome. On taking the field he 
laid down a simple and immutable plan of action, 
lie avoided all direct encounter with tho enemy; 
moved his camp from highland to highland, where 
the Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could 
not follow him ; watched Hannibal’s movements 
with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut off his stragglers 
and foragers. His enclosure of Hannibal in one of 
the upland valleys between Cales and the Vultur- 
nus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit escape by 
driving oxen with blazing faggots fixed to their hor ns , 
up the hill-sides, are well-known facts. But at 
Rome and in his own camp the caution of Fabius 
was misinterpreted; and the people in consequence 
divided the command between him and M. Mina- 
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cm* Rufus, his master of the horse. Minucius was 
speedily entrapped, and would have been destroyed 
by Hannibal, had not Fabius generously hastened 
to hia rescue. Fabius was consul for the 3rd time 
in 215,and for the 4th tune in 214. In 213 he 
served as legatus to his own son, Q. Fabius, consul 
in that year, and an anecdote is preserved which 
exempli fies the strictness of the Roman discipline. 
On entering the camp at Suessula, Fabius advanced 
on. horseback to greet his son. He was passing 
the lictors when the consul sternly bade him dis- 
mount. “ My son,” exclaimed the elder Fabius 
alighting, “ I wished to see whether you would 
remember that you were consul.” Fabius was 
consul for the 5th time in 209, in which year he 
retook Tarentum. In the closing years of the 2nd 
Punic war Fabius appears to less advantage. The 
war had become aggressive under a new race of 
generals. Fabius disapproved of the new tactics; he 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and was 
his uncompromising opponent ra his scheme of in- 
vading Africa. He died m 203. —4. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, elder son of the preceding, was praetor 
214 and consul 213. He was legatus to the consul 
M. Livius Salinator 207. He died soon after this 
period, and Ins funeral oration was pronounced by 
his father.— 5. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, 
was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemihus Paulus, 
the conqueror of Perseus, and was adopted by 
No. 3. Fabius served under his father (Aemihus) 
in the Macedonian war, 168, and was despatched 
by him to Rome with the news of his victory at 
Pydna. He was praetor m Sicily 149 — 148, and 
consul m 145. Spam was his province, where he 
encountered, and at length defeated Vinathus. 
Fabius was the pupil and patron of the historian 
Polybius.— 6. Q, Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, 
son of the last. He was consul 121 ; and lie derived 
his surname fiom the victory which he gained m 
this year over the Allobroges and their ally, Bitui- 
tus, king of the Arvemi m Gaul. He was censor 
in 108. He was an orator and a man of letters 
— 7. Or Fabius Maximus Servilianus, was 
adopted from the gens Servilia, by No 5. He was 
uterine brother of Cn. Servilius Caepio, consul in 
141. He himself was consul in 142, when he 
carried on war with Vinathus. 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman emperor, 
A. D. 383 — 388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spam, was 
a native of Spain. He was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions m Britain in 383, and forthwith crossed 
over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who was defeated 
by Maximus, and was shortly afterwards put to 
death. Theodosius found it expedient to recognise 
Maximus as emperor of Gaul, Bntain, and Spam, 
in order to secure Valentiman in the possession of 
Italy. Maximus however aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly m 387 he 
invaded Italy at the head of a formidable army. 
Valentiman was unable to resist him, and fled to 
Theodosius in the East. Theodosius forthwith 
prepared to avenge his colleague. In 388 he forced 
his way through the None Alps, which had been 
guarded by the troops of Maximus, and shortly 
afterwards took the city of Aquileia by storm and 
there put Maximus to death. Victor, the son of 
Maximus, was defeated and slain m Gaul by Ar- 
bogates, the general of Theodosius. 

KasXnuu, Petronius, Roman emperor, a. d. 
455, belonged to a noble Roman family, and en- 
joys# some of the highest offices of state under 
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Honorius and Valentinian III. In consequence of 
the violence offered to his wife by Valentinian, 
Maximus formed a conspiracy against this emperor, 
who was assassinated, and Maximus himself pro* 
claimed emperor in his stead. His reign however 
lasted only 2 or 3 months. Having forced Eudaxia, 
the widow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former husband, 
and accordingly Genseric was invited to invade 
Italy. When Genseric landed at the mouth of 
the Tiber, Maximus prepared to fly from Rome, 
but was slain by a band of Burgundian mercena- 
ries, commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 

Maximus Planudes. [Planudes.] 

Maximus Tyrlus, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived during 
the reigns of the Antonines and of Commodus. 
Some writers suppose that he was one of the tutors 
of M. Am elius; but it is more probable that he 
was a different person from Claudius Maximus, 
the Stoic, who was the tutor of this emperor. 
Maximus Tyrms appears to have spent the greater 
part of his life m Greece, but he visited Rome 
once or twice. There arc extant 41 Dissertations 
(A ia\e^€LS or Adyoi) of Maximus Tyrius on theo- 
logical, ethical, and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but not 
characterised by much depth of thought. The best 
edition is by Reiske, Lips. 1774 — 5, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Maximus, Valerius. [Valerius.] 

Maxula. [Ades.] 

Maxyes (Md£ues), a people of N. Africa, on 
the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the W. bank of 
the river Triton, who claimed descent from the 
TiojaiiB. They allowed their hair to grow only 
on the left side of the head, and they painted then- 
bodies with verm 1 lion ; customs still preserved by 
some tribes m the same regions. 

Mazaca. [Caesarea, No. 1.] 

Mazara (Ma£apa : Ma(apoa?os : Mazzara ), a 
town on the W. coast of Sicily, situated on a nver 
of the same name, between Lilybaeum and Selinus, 
and founded by the latter city, was taken, by the 
Romans m the 1st Punic war. 

Mazices (Mdf’iKes), a people of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Caesanensis, on the S. slope of M. 
Zalacus. They, as well as the Maxyes, are 
thought to be the ancestors of the Amazirghs, 

Mecybema (MrjKvGepva * M7]Kv§epvcuos . Molivo ), 
a town of Macedonia inChalcidiee,atthe head of the 
Toronaic gulf, E of Olynthus, of which it was the 
seaport. From this town part of the Toronaic 
gulf was subsequently called Sinus Mecybernaeus. 

Medaba (M^SaSa), a city of Peraea m Palestine. 

Med&ma, Medina, or Mesma, a Greek town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, founded by the Locrians, 
with a celebrated fountain and a harbour, called 
Emporium. 

Medanra, Ad Modern, or Amedera (. Ayedrah, 
Ru.), a flourishing city of N. Africa, on the 
borders of Numidia and Byzacena, between Lares 
and Thevesfce ; a Roman colony ; and the birth- 
place of Appuleius. 

Medea (M^Seia), daughter of Aeetes, king of 
Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill m magic. The prin- 
cipal parts of her story are given under Absyr- 
tus, Argonautae, and Jason. It is sufficient 
to state here that, when Jason came to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with the 
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hero, assisted him m accomplishing the object for 
which he had visited Colchis, and afterwards fled 
with him as his wife to Greece j that haring been 
deserted by Jason for the youthful daughter of 
Creon, king of Cormth, she took fearful vengeance 
upon her faithless spouse by murdering the two 
children which she had had by him, and by de- 
stroying hio young wife by a poisoned garment ; 
and that she then fled to Athens in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons. So far her story has been re- 
lated elsewhere. At Athens she is said to have 
married king Aegeus, or to have been beloved by 
Sisyphus. Zeus himself is said to have sued for 
her, but in vain, because Medea dreaded the anger 
of Hera ; and the latter rewarded her by promis- 
ing immortality to her children. Her children are, 
according to some accounts, Mermerus, Pheres, or 
Thessalus, Alcimenes, and Tisander ; according to 
others, she had 7 sons and 7 daughters, while 
others mention only 2 children, Medus (some call 
him Polyxenus) and Enopis, or one son Argus. 
Respecting her flight from Corinth, there are diffe- 
rent traditions. Some say, as we remarked above, 
that she fled to Athens and married Aegeus, but 
when it was discovered that she had laid snares for 
Theseus, she escaped and went to Asm, the inha- 
bitants of which were called after her Medes. 
Others relate that she first fled from Corinth to 
Hercules at Thebes, who had promised her his as- 
sistance while yet in Colchis, in case of JaBon being 
unfaithful to her. She cured Hercules, who was 
seized with madness ; and as he could not afford 
her the assistance he had promised, she went to 
Athens. She is said to have given birth to her son 
Medus after her arrival in Asia, where she had 
married a king ; whereas others state that her son 
Medus accompanied her from Athens to Colchis, 
where her son slew Perses, and restored her father 
Aeetes to his kingdom. The restoration of Aeetes, 
however, is attributed by some to Jason, who ac- 
companied Medea to Colchis. At length Medea 
is said to have become immortal, to have been ho- 
noured with divine worship, and to have married 
Achilles m Elysium. 

Mededn (Me8e<£v: MeSetfonos). 1. Or Medion 
(Katuna), a town m the interior of AcaVnama, near 
the road which led from Limnaea to Stratos. — 2. 
A town on the coast of Phocis near Anticyra, de- 
stroyed m the sacred war, and never rebuilt. — 3. 
An ancient town m Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, 
situated at the foot of Mt Phoemcus, near Onches- 
tus and the lake Copais. — 4. A town of the La- 
beates in Dalmatia, near Scodra. 

Media (v M vfiia : Mf/Sos, Medus), an important 
country of W. Asia, occupying the extreme W. of 
the great table-land of /van, and lying between 
Armenia on the N. and N.W., Assyria and Su- 
siana on the W. and S.W., Persis on the S., the 
great desert of Ana on the E , and Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the N.E. Its 
boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on the 
W. and S.W. the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (Mts. of Kurdistan and 
Louristan), which divided it from the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, on the E. the Desert, and on 
the N.E. the Caspn Montes ( Elburz M.\ the 
country between which and the Caspian, though 
reckoned as a part of Media, was possessed by 
the Gelae, Mardi, and other independent tribes. 
Media thus corresponded nearly to the modem 
province of Irak-Ajemi. It was for the most part 
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a fertile country, producing wine, figs, orang es 
and citrons, and honey, and supporting an excel- 
lent breed of horses. It was well peopled, and 
was altogether one of the most important provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire. After the Mace- 
donian conquest, it was divided into 2 parts, 
Great Media (ij fArydhy MySla), and Atropatgne. 
[Atropatene.] The earliest history of Media 
is involved m much obscurity. Herodotus and 
Ctesias (in Diodorus) give different chronologies 
for its early kings. Ctesias makes Arbaces the 
founder of the monarchy, about B. c. 842, and 
reckons 8 kings from him to the overthrow of the 
kingdom by Cyrus. Herodotus reckons only 4 kings 
of Media, namely: 1. Dbiocbs, b.c. 710 — 657 ; 
2. Phraortes, 657 — 635 ; 3. Cvaxarbs, 635 
— 595 ; 4. Astyages, 595 — 560. The last king 
was dethroned by a revolution, which trans- 
ferred the supremacy to the Persians, who had 
formerly been the subordinate people in the united 
Medo- Persian empire. [Cyrus] The Medes made 
more than one attempt to regain their supremacy ; 
the usurpation of the Magian Pseudo- Smerdis 
was no doubt such an attempt [Magi] ; and an- 
other occurred m the reign of Danus II., when 
the Medes revolted, but were soon subdued (b.c. 
408). With the rest of the Persian Empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander ; it next 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae, 
from whom it was conquered by the Parthians, in 
the 2nd century B c., from which time it belonged 
to the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
empire. The people of Media were a branch of 
the Indo -Germanic family, and nearly allied to 
the Persians ; their language was a dialect of the 
Zend, and their religion the Magian. They called 
themselves Arii, which, like the native name of 
the Persians (Artaei) means ndde. They were 
divided, according to Herodotus, into 6 tribes, the 
Buzae, Parataceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi. In the early penod of their history, they 
were eminent warriors, especially as horse-archers ; 
but the long prevalence of peace, wealth, and luxury 
reduced them to a by- word for effeminancy. — It 
is important to notice the use of the names Medus 
and Medi by the Roman poets, for the nations of 
Asia E. of the Tigris in general, and the Parthians 
I m particular. 

Mediae Mums (rb MijSfas naXov/jicvov retxos), 
an artificial wall, which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33° N. lat. and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described by 
Xenophon (. Anal . m 4), as being 20 paiasangs 
long, 100 feet high, and 20 thick, and as built 
of baked bricks, cemented with asphalt. Its erec- 
tion was ascribed to Semiramis, and hence it was 
also called rb 2e(jupdfu1Sos diareixur /“■<*• 

Mediolanum (Mediolanensis), more frequently 
called by Greek writers Mediolknlum ( MeSioAa- 
viov\ the name of several cities founded by the 
Celts. 1. (Milan), the capital of the Insubres in 
Galha Transpadana, was situated m an extensive 
plain between the rivers Ticinus and Addua. It 
was taken by the Romans b. c. 222, and afterwards 
became both a municipium and a colony. Ga the 
new division of the empire made by Diocletian, it 
became the residence of his colleague Maxjsmanns, 
and continued to be the usual residence of the em- 
perors of the West, till the irruption of Attila, who 
took and plundered the town, induced them to 
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transfer the seat of government to the more strongly 
fortified town of Ravenna. Mediolanum was at 
this time one of the first cities of the empire ; it 
possessed an imperial mint, and was the seat of an 
archbishopric. It is celebrated in ecclesiastical 
history ai the see of St. Ambrose. On the fall of 
the Western empire, it became the residence of 
Theodoric the Great and the capital of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, and surpassed even Rome itself in 
populousness and prosperity. It received a fearful 
blow in A. n 539, when, m consequence of having 
sided with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitigos, a great part of it destroyed, and its 
inhabitants put to the sword. It however gradually 
recovered from the effects of this blow, and was a 
place of importance under the Lombards, whose ca- 
pital, however, was Pavia. The modem Milan con- 
tains no remains of antiquity, with the exception of 
16 handsome fluted pillars near the church of S. 
Lorenzo. — 2. ( Saintes ), a town of the Santones 
in Aquitania, N.E. of the mouth of the Garumna ; 
subsequently called Santones after the people, 
whence its modem name — 3. ( Chateau Median ), 
a town of the Bituriges Cuhi in Aquitania, N. E 
of the town last mentioned. — 4. (Exreux), a town 
of the Aulerci Eburovices m the N. of Gallia Lug* 
dunensis, S. of the Sequana, on the road from 
Rotomagus to Lutetia Parisiorum ; subsequently 
called Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modern name. 
— 5. A town of the Segusiani in the S of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. — 6. A town m Gallia Belgica, on 
the road from Colonia Trajana to Coloma Agrippina 

Mediomatrlci, a people in the S E. of Gallia 
Belgica on the Mosella, S. of the Trevin. Their 
territory originally extended to the Rhine, but in 
tbe time of Augustus they had been driven from 
the hanks of this mer by the Vangiones, Ncmetes, 
and other German tribes. Their chief town was 
Divodurum ( Metz ). 

Mediterr&ndum Mare. [Internum Mare ] 

Meditrina, a Roman dnirnty of the art of heal- 
ing, in whose honour the festival of the Meditnnaha 
was celebrated in the month of October. {Diet, of 
Ant. art. Meditnnaha.') 

Medma. [Medama.] 

Med5&ous or Medfi&cus, a river in Venetia in 
the N. of Italy, formed by the union of 2 rivers, 
the Medoacus Major ( Brenta ) and Medoacus Mi- 
nor ( Bacchiglionc\ winch falls into the Adriatic 
sea near Edron, the harbour of Patavium. 

Medobriga (Max-mo, on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal ), a town m Lusitania, on the road from Eme- 
rita to Scalabis. 

HddficuB. [Amadocus ] 

Medon (MeScov). 1. Son of Orleus, and brother 
of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, and was 
slain by Aeneas.— -2. Son of Codrus. [Codrus.] 

M$dfili, a people in Aquitania on the coast of 
the Ocean, S. of the mouth of the Garumna, in the 
modem Medoc. There were excellent oysters 
found on their shores. 

Medulli, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, in whose 
country the Druentia (Durance) and Duria (Dona 
Minor) took their rise. 

Medullla (Medullinus : St. Angelo ), a colony 
of Alba, in the land of the Sabines, was situated 
between the Tiber and the Aniq, in the neighbour- 
hood of Comiculum and Ameriola. Tarquinius 
Priscus incorporated their territory with the Roman 
state. 


Medullinus, Purlus, an ancient patrician family 
at Rome, the members of which held the highest 
offices of state in the early times of the republic. 

Kedullus, a mountain in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the Miniua. 

Medus, a son of Medea. [Medea.] 

Xedns (Mi}8os), a small river of Persis, flowing 
from the confines of Media, and falling into the 
Araxes (Bend-Emir) near Persepolis. 

Medfise* [Gorgones.] 

Megabazus or Meg&byzus. 1. One of the 7 
Persian nobles who conspired against the Magian 
Smerdis, b. c. 521. Darius left him behind with 
an army m Europe, when he himself recrossed the 
Hellespont, on his return from Scythia, 506. Me- 
gabazus subdued Permthus and the other cities on 
the Hellespont and along the coast of Thrace.— 2. 
Son of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the commanders m the army of Xerxes, 480. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent against 
the Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

Meg&cles (TAeyakhris). L A name borne by 
several of the Athenian family of the Alcmaeonidae. 
The most important of these was the Megacles 
who put to death Cylon and his adherents, after 
they had taken refuge at the altar of Athena, b. c. 
612. [Cylon.] — 2. A Syracusan, brother of Dion, 
and biother-m-law of the elder Dionysius. He 
accompanied Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 358, 
and afterwards returned with him to Sicily. 
Megaera. [Eumenides.] 

Megalia or Meg&ris, a small island in the 
Tyrrhene sea, opposite Neapolis. 

Megalopolis (i) Tfiey&\7i tt6Ais, MeyaXS-iroTus : 
Mcya\oTro\lri]s). 1. (Stnano or Sinanu ), the most 
recent, but the most important of the cities of Ar- 
cadia, was founded on the advice of Epammondas, 
after the battle of Lcuctra, b c. 371, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of 38 villages. It 
was situated in the district Maenalia, near the 
frontiers of Messenia, on the river Helisson, which 
flowed through the city, dividing it into nearly 2 
equal parts. It stood on the site of the ancient 
town Orestion or Orestia ; was 50 stadia (6 miles) 
m circumference ; and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about 15,000 men capable 
of bearing arms, which would give us a population 
of about 7 0,000 inhabitants. Megalopolis was for a 
time subject to the Macedonians ; but soon after the 
death of Alexander the Great, it was governed by 
a series of native tyrants, the last of whom, Ly- 
diades, voluntarily resigned the government, and 
united the city to the Achaean league, b c. 234. 
It became in consequence opposed to Sparta, and 
was taken and plundered by Cleomenes, who either 
killed or drove into banishment all its inhabitants, 
and destroyed a great part of the city, 222. After 
the battle of Sellasia in the following year, it was 
restored by Philopoemen, who again collected its 
inhabitants ; but it never recovered its former pros- 
perity, and gradually sunk mto insignificance. 
Philopoemen and the historian Polybius were 
natives of Megalopolis. The ruins of its theatre, 
once the largest in Greece, are the only remains 
of the ancient town to be seen in the village of 
Sinano. — 2. A town in Caria. [Aphrodisias.] 
— 3. A town in Pontua. [Sebastia.1 — 4. A 
town in the N. of Africa, was a Carthaginian city 
in the interior of Byzacena, in a beautiful situa- 
tion ; it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Agathocles. 
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Meganlra ( Mty&wpa ), wife of Celeus, usually 
called Metanira. 

Megapenthes (WLeycmtvBns). 1. Son of Proe- 
tus, father of Anaxagoras and Iphiamra, and king 
of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for that of 
Perseus, so that the latter received Tiryns instead 
of Argos.— *2. Son of Menelaus by an Aetolian 
slave, Pieris or Teridae. Menelaus brought about 
a marriage between Megapenthes and a daughter 
of Alector. According <o a Rhodian tradition, 
Megapenthes, after the death of his father, ex- 
pelled Helen from Argos, who thereupon fled to 
Polyxo at Rhodes. 

Meg&ra (Meydpa), daughter of Creon, king of 
Thebes, and wife of Hercules. See p. 308. 

Megara (t& Meyccpa, in Lat. Megara, -ae, and 
pi. Megara, -orum : Meyaptus, Megarensis). 1. 

(. Megara ), the capital of Megaris, was situated 
8 stadia (1 mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about 26 miles from Athens and 31 miles 
from Cormth. It consisted of 3 parts: 1. The 
ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Cana , said to have 
been built by Oar, the son of Phoroneus, which 
was situated on a hill N. W. of the later city. 
This citadel contained the ancient and celebrated 
Megaron (jxtyapov) or temple of Demcter, from 
which the town is supposed to have derived its 
name. 2. The modern citadel, situated on a lower 
hill to the S.W. of the preceding, and called Alca- 
thous , from its reputed founder Alcathous, son of 
Pelops. 3 The town properly so called, situated 
at the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Done colony under 
Alethes and Athemcnes at the time of Codrus. It 
appears to have been originally called Polichne 
(n oKixvt}). The town contained many public 
buildings which are described at length by Pausa- 
mas. Its seaport was Nisaea (Nhraia), which 
was connected with Megara by 2 walls, 8 stadia in 
length, built by the Athenians when they had 
possession of Megara, b c. 461 — 445 Nisaea is 
said to have been built by Nxsus, the son of Pan- 
dion ; and the inhabitants of Megara are some- 
times called Nisaean Meganans (ot Niarcuoi Me- 
yapeis) to distinguish them from the Hyblacan 
Megarians (ol *T§A .aioi Meyapeis) in Sicily. In 
front of Nisaea lay the small island Mmoa (Mtj/wa), 
which added greatly to the security of the harbour. 

In the most ancient times Megara and the sur- 
rounding country was inhabited by Leleges. It 
subsequently became annexed to Attica ; and Me- 
garis formed one of the 4 ancient divisions of 
Attica. It was next conquered by the Dorians, 
and was for a time subject to Cormth ; but it 
finally asserted its independence, and rapidly be- 
came a wealthy and powerful city. To none of 
these events can any date be assigned with cer- 
tainty. Its power at an early period is attested by 
the nourishing colonies which it founded, of which 
Selymbna, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, and the 
Hyblaean Megara m Sicily, were the most import- 
ant. Its navy was a match for that of Athens, 
with which it contested the island of Salamis ; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the Athe- 
nians succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
island. The government was originally an aristo- 
cracy as in most of the Doric cities ; but Theagenes, 
who put himself at the head of the popular party, 
obtained the supreme power about b. c. 620. Thea- 
genes was afterwards expelled ; and a democratical 
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form of government established. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war with Co- 
rinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison into 
the city, 461 ; but the oligarchical party having 
got the upper hand the Athenians were expelled, 
441. Megara is not often mentioned after this 
period. It was taken and its walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it was taken again by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus ; and in the time of 
Augustus it had ceased to be a place of importance. 
— Megara is celebrated in the history of philosophy, 
as the seat of a philosophical school, usually called 
the Meganan, which was founded by Euclid, a 
native of the city, and a disciple of Socrates. 
[Euclides, No. 2] — There are no remains of 
any importance of the ancient city of Megara. — 
2. A town m Sicily on the E. coast, N. of Syracuse, 
founded by Dorians from Megara in Greece, b. c. 
728, on the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants Me- 
garenses Hyblaei (M«7 apc?s 'T€\aioi). From the 
time of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse. It was 
taken and plundered by the Romans in the 2nd 
Punic war, and fiom that time sunk into insignifi- 
cance, but it is still mentioned by Cicero under the 
name of Megans. 

Megareus (M tyapetis), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenopc, of Hippo- 
jnenes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a brother 
of Abiote, the wife of Nisus, king of Megara, and 
the father of Evippus, Timalcus, Ilippomenes, and 
Kvaechme. Megara is said to have derived its name 
fiom him 

Megaris {rj Mey apis oi rj M eyapuefy gc 77}), a 
small distnct in Greece between the Corinthian and 
Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of Hellas 
proper, but subsequently included in the Pelopon- 
nesus It was bounded on the N. by Boeotia, on 
the E and N. E. by Attica, and on the S. by the 
territory of Cormth. It contained about 143 
square miles The country was very mountainous ; 
and its only plain was the one in which the city of 
Megara was situated. It was separated from Boeotia 
by Mt Cithaeron, and from Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Horns (r& Kcpara) on account of 
their 2 projecting summits. The Geranean moun- 
tains extended through the greater part of the 
country, and formed its S. boundary towards Co- 
rinth. There were 2 roads through these moun- 
tains from Corinth, one called the Scironian pass, 
which ran along the Saronic gulf, passed by Crom- 
myon and Megara, and was the direct road from 
Cormth to Athens ; the other ran along the Corin- 
thian gulf, passed by Geranea and Pegae, and was 
the road from Cormth into Boeotia. The only town 
of importance in Megaris was its capital Megara. 
[Megara.] 

Megasthenes (MeyaarOcvris), a Greek writer, 
who was sent by Seleneus Nicator as ambassador 
to Sandracottus, king ot the Prasii, where he re- 
sided some time. He wrote a work on India, in 
4 books, entitled Indica ( ra ’IvSiKd), to which 
later Greek writers were chiefly indebted for their 
accounts of the country. 

Meges (Meygs), son of Phyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and led 
his bands from Dulichium and the Echinadea 
against Troy. 

Megiddo (Ma7«$5t$, Mayete * Lejfun ?), a consi- 
derable city of Palestine, on the river Kishon, in 
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a vaBey of th* same name, which formed a part 
of the great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, on the 
ooo&aae of Galilee and Samaria. It was a resi- 
dence of the Canaanitish kings before the conquest 
of Palestine by the Jews. It was fortified by 
Solomon. It was probably the same place which 
was called Logic under the Bomans. 

Kegist&ni) a people of Armenia, in the district 
of Sophene, near the Euphrates. 

Mila, river. [Mella.] 

M flH , Fabius, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, probably lived in the time of 
Antoninus Pius. 

M e* or Bella, B. Annaeus, the youngest son 
of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and bro- 
ther of L. Seneca the philosopher, and Galho. By 
his wife Acilia he had at least one son, the cele- 
brated Lucan. After Lucan’s death, a d. 65, Mela 
laid claim to his property ; and as he was rich, he 
was accused of being privy to Piso’s conspiracy, 
and anticipated a certain sentence by suicide. 

Bela, Pomponlus, the first Roman author who 
composed a formal treatise upon Geography, was a 
native of Spam, and probably flourished under the 
emperor Claudius. His work is entitled De Situ 
Ortns Libri III. It contains a brief description of 
the whole world as known to the Romans. The 
text is often corrupt, but the style is simple, and 
the Latmity is pure ; and although every thing is 
compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally diver- 
sified by animated and pleasing pictures. The best 
edition is by Tzschuckius, 7 parts, 8vo. Lips. 1 807. 

Belaena Acra (if MeAatva Htcpa). 1. {Kara 
BumiAt which means the same as the Greek name, 
i. e. the Black Cape\ the N.W. promontory of the 
great peninsula of Ionia : formed by Mt. Mimas ; 
celebrated for the millstones hewn from it — 2. 
{C. SL Nicolo\ the N.W. promontory of the island 
of Chios. — 3. {Kara Burnu) a promontory of 
Bithynia, a little E. of the Bosporus, between the 
rivers Rhebas and Artanes ; also called KaAli/atcpov 
and B tOvvlas &Kpou. 

Bblaenae (MeA juvofo MeA cuvets). 1 OrBe- 
laenS&e (McA cuveaQ, a town in the W. of Arcadia 
on the Alpheus, N.W. of Buphagium, and S. E. of 
Heraea.— 2. A demus m Attica, on the frontiers 
of Boeotia, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. 

Belambium (MeA dp6iov) 9 a town of Thessaly 
in Pelasgiotis, belonging to the territory of Scotussa. 

Melampus (yLeAdp-rrovs). L Son of Amythaon 
by Idomene, or, according to others, by Aglaia or 
Rhodope, and a brother of Bias. He was looked 
upon by the ancients as the first mortal who had 
been endowed with prophetic powers, as the per- 
son who first practised the medical art, and who 
established the worship of Dionysus m Greece. 
He is said to have been married to Iphianassa 
(others call her Iphianira or Cynanassa), by whom 
he became the father of Mantius and Antiphates. 
Abas, Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also named by 
some writers as his children. Before his house 
there stood an oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. 
The old serpents were killed by his servants, but 
Melampus took care of the young ones and fed 
them carefully. One day, when he was asleep, 
they cleaned his ears with their tongues. On his 
waking he perceived, to his astonishment, that he 
now understood the language of birds, and that 
with their assistance he could foretell the future. 
In addition to this he acquired the power of pro- 


phesying from the victims that were offered to 
the gods ; and, after having an interview with 
Apollo on the banks of the Alpheus, he became a 
most renowned soothsayer. During his residence 
at Pylos his brother Bias was one of the suitors 
for the hand of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. 
The latter promised his daughter to the man who 
should bring him the oxon of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach. Melampus undertook the task of 
procuring the oxen for hie brother, although he 
knew that the thief would be caught and kept in 
imprisonment for a year, after which he was to come 
mto possession of the oxen. Things turned out as be 
had said ; Melampus was thrown into prison, and 
m Ins captivity he learned from the wood-worms 
that the building m which he was imprisoned 
would soon break down. He accordingly demanded 
to be let out, and as Phylacus and Iphiclus thus 
became acquainted with his prophetic powers, they 
asked him m what manner Iphiclus, who had no 
children, was to become father. Melampus, on the 
suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to take 
the rust from the knife with which Phylacus had 
once cut his son, and drink it in water during ten 
days. This was done, and Iphiclus became the 
father of Podarces. Melampus now received the 
oxen as a reward for his good services, drove them 
to Pylos, and thus gamed Pero for his brother. 
Afterwards Melampus obtained possession of a 
third of the kingdom of Argos m the following 
manner: — In the reign of Anaxagoras, king of 
Argos, the women of the kingdom were seized 
with madness, and roamed about the country in a 
frantic state. Melampus cured them of their frenzy, 
on condition that he and his brother Bias should 
receive an equal share with Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos. Melampus and Bias married 
the two daughters of Proetus, and ruled over two- 
thirds of Argos.— 2. The author of 2 little Greek 
works still extant, entitled Dvmnatio ex Palpita- 
tione and De Naevis Oleaceis m Corpora. He lived 
probably m the 3rd century b. c. at Alexandria. 
Both the works are full of superstitions and absur- 
dities. Edited by Franz, in his Sonptores Physio- 
gnomiae Veteres , Altenburg, 1780. 

Melanchlaeni {MeAdyx^cuvoi), a people in the 
N of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper course 
of the river Tanais (Don\ resembling the Scythians 
in manners, though of a different race. Their 
Greek name was derived from their dark clothing. 

Mel&nippe (MeA aj/nrcrn), daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippe. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion ; and m order that her 
condition might not become known, she prayed 
to be metamorphosed mto a mare. Artemis granted 
her prayer, and m the form of a horse she was 
placed among the stars. Another account describes 
her metamorphosis as a punishment for having 
despised Artemis or for having divulged the coun- 
sels of the gods. 

MelanippSdes (Me\avimri8ris), of Melos, a cele- 
brated lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb. He flourished about b.c. 440, and lived 
for some time at the court of PerdiccaB, of Mace- 
donia, and there died. His high reputation as a 
poet is intimated by Xenophon, who makes Aris- 
todemus give him the first place among dithyram- 
bic poets, by the side of Homer, Sophocles, Poly- 
cletus, and Zeuxis, as the chief masters in their 
respective arts ; and by Plutarch, who mentions 
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him, with Simonides and Euripides, as among the 
moat distinguished masters of music. Several 
verses of his poetry are still preserved. See Bergk, 
PotL Lyr. Grate, pp. 847 — 850. Some writers, 
following the authority of Suidas, make 2 poets of 
this name. 

M&anippU8 (MeAtfw mros), son of Astacus of 
Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. His 
tomb was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
on the mad to Chalcis. 

Melanogaetfili, [Gaetulia.] 

Melanthius (Mekavdtos). 1. Also called Me- 
lantheus, son of JDolms, was a goat-herd of Ulysses, 
who sided with the suitors of Penelope, and was 
killed by Ulysses.— 2. An Athenian tragic poet, of 
whom little is known beyond the attacks made on 
him by Aristophanes and the other comic poets. 
The most important passage respecting him is in the 
Peace of Aristophanes (7 96, &c.). He was cele- 
brated for his wit, of which several specimens are 
preserved by Plutarch.— 8. Or Melanthus, an 
eminent Greek pamter of the Sicyoman school, 
was contemporary with Apelles (b. c. 332), with 
whom he studied under Pamphilus. He was one 
of the best colourist of all the Greek painters. 

Melanthius (McAdams, prob. Melet-Irma), a 
river of Pontus, m Asia Minor, E. of the Prom. 
Jasonium ; the boundary between Pontus Pole- 
momacus and Pontus Cappadocius. 

Melanthus or Melanthius (MeW0oy), one of 
the Nelidae, and king of Messenia, whence he was 
driven out by the Heraclidae, on their conquest of 
the Peloponnesus ; and, following the instructions 
of the Delphic oracle, took refuge m Attica. In a 
war between the Athenians and Boeotians, Xan- 
thus, the Boeotian kmg, challenged Thymoctes, 
king of Athens and the last of the Thesidae, to 
smgle combat. Thymoetes declined the challenge 
on the ground of age and infirmity. So ran tiie 
story, which strove afterwards to disguise the 
violent change of dynasty ; and Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewarded with the 
throne in the event of success. He slew Xanthus, 
and became king, to the exclusion of the Thesidae. 
According to Pausamas, the conqueror of Xanthus 
was Andropompus, the father of Melanthus ; ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it was Codrus, his son. 

M elas (MeAas), the name of several rivers, whose 
waters were of a dark colour. 1. ( Mauro Nero or 
Mauro Potamo ), a small river in Boeotia, which 
rises 7 stadia N. of Orchomenus, becomes navigable 
almost from its source, flows between Orchomenus 
and Aspledon, and loses the greater part of its 
waters in the marshes connected with lake Copais. 
A small portion of its waters fell m ancient times 
into the river Cephissus.— 2. A river of Thessaly 
m the district Mails, flows near Heraclea and 
Trachis, and falls into the Maliac gulf. — 3. A 
river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, falls into the Api- 
danuB. — 4 . A river of Thrace, flows first S W , 
then N.W., and falls N. of Cardia into the Melas 
Sinus. — 5. A river in the N. E. of Sicily, which 
flows into the sea between Mylae and Naulochus, 
through excellent meadows, in which the oxen of 
the buh are said to have fed.— 6. ( Manaugat - 
a navigable river, 50 stadia (5 geog. miles) 
E. of Side, was the boundary between Pamphylia 
and Cilicia.— 7, ( Kara-Su, i. e. the Black River), 
m Cappadocia, rises in M. Argaeus, flows past 
Ma zaca , and, after forming a succession of morasses, 
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fails into the Halys, and not (as Strabo says) into 
the Euphrates. 

Melas Sinus (VU\us k6\tcos : Gulf of Sara»\ 
a gulf of the Aegaean sea, between the coast of 
Thrace on the N.W*. and the Th racism Chersone 
sus on the S.E., into which the river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis on the borders of Belgica, and upon the 
river Sequana (Seine), in whose territory Caesar 
bull MU) ships for his expedition against Britain. 

Mele&ger (Meklaypos). 1 . Son of Oeneus and 
Althaea, the daughter of Thestius, husband of 
Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. Others call 
him a son of Ares and Althaea. He was one of 
the most famous Aetolian heroes of Calydon, and 
distinguished himself by his skill in throwing the 
javelin. He took part m the Argonautic expe- 
dition. On his return home, the fields of Calydon 
were laid waste by a monstrous boar, which Arte- 
mis had sent against the country as a punishment, 
because Oeneus, the king of the place, once neg- 
lected to offer up a sacrifice to the goddess. No 
one dared encounter the terrible animal, till at 
length Meleager, with a band of other heroes, 
went out to hunt the boar. He slew the animal ; 
but the Calydomans and Curetes quarrelled about 
the head and hide, and at length waged open war 
against each other. The Calydomans were always 
victorious, so long as Meleager went out with 
them. But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, enraged at the death of her 
brother who had fallen 111 the fight, Meleager 
stayed at home with his wife Cleopatra. The 
Curetes now began to press Calydon very hard. It 
was m vam that the old men of the town made 
him the most brilliant promises if he would again 
join in the fight, and that his lather, his sisters, 
and his mother supplicated him. At length, how- 
ever, he yielded to the prayers of his wife, Cleo- 
patra : he put the Curetes to flight, but he never 
returned home, for the Ermnys. who had heard 
the curse of his mother, overtook him. Such is 
the more ancient form of the legend, as we find it 
m Homer. (II ix. 527, seq) In the later tra- 
ditions Meleager collects the heroes from all parts 
of Greece to join him in the hunt. Among others 
was the fair maiden Atalanta ; but the heroes 
refused to hunt with her, until Meleager, who was 
m love with her, overcame their opposition. Ata- 
lanta gave the animal the first wound, which was 
at length slam by Meleager. He presented the 
hide to Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it 
from her, whereupon Meleager m a rage slew 
them. This, however, was the cause of his own 
death which came to pass in the following way. 
When he was 7 days old the Moerae appeared, 
declaring that the boy would die as soon as the 
piece of wood which was burning on the hearth should 
be consumed. Althaea, upon hearing this, extin- 
guished the firebrand, and concealed it m a chest. 
Meleager himself became invulnerable ; but after 
he had killed the brothers of his mother, she 
lighted the piece of wood, and Meleager died. 
Althaea, too late repenting of what she had done, 
put an end to her life ; and Cleopatra died of 
grief. The sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly 
after his death, until Artemis changed them into 
guinea-hens (pukeayplSes), which were transferred 
to the island of Leros. Even in this condition 
they mourned during a certain part of the year for 
their brother. Two of them, Gorge and De&nira, 
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through the mediation of Dionysus, were not meta- 
morphosed.— 2. Son of Neoptolemus, a Macedo- 
nian officer in the service of Alexander the Great. 
After the death of Alexander the Great (b.c. 323) 
Meleager resisted the claims of Perdiccas to the 
regency, and was eventually associated with the 
latter in this office. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he was put to death by order of Perdiccas. — 
8. Son of Eucrates, the celebrated writer and col- 
lector of epigrams, was a native of Gadara in Pa- 
lestine, and lived about b. c. 60. There are 131 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology, written 
in a good Greek style, though somewhat affected, 
and distinguished by sophistic acumen and amatory 
fancy. An account of his collection of epigrams is 
given under Planudes. 

Meletus or Melitus (Mf\yT os: MeAiros), an 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was an Athenian, of the Pit- 
thean demus. He is represented by Plato and 
Aristophanes and their scholiasts as a frigid and 
licentious poet, and a worthless and profligate man. 
In the accusation of Socrates it was Meletus who 
laid the indictment before the Archon Basileus ; but 
in reality he was the most insignificant of the 
accusers ; and according to one account ho was 
bribed by Anytus and Lycon to take part m the 
affair. Soon after the death of Socrates, the Athe- 
nians repented of their injustice, and Meletus was 
stoned to death as one of the authors of their folly. 

MSlia (MeAi'a), a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus and 
Aegialeus or Pegeus ; and by Silenus the mother 
of the centaur, Pholus ; and by Poseidon of Amy- 
cus. She was carried off by Apollo, and became 
by him the mother of Ismemus, and of the seer 
Tenerus. She was worshipped in the Ismemum, 
the sanctuary of Apollo, near Thebes. In the 
plural form, the Mcluxe or Mcliades (Me A leu, 
M«A idSes) are the nymphs, who, along with the 
Gigantes and Ermnyes, sprang fiom the drops of 
blood that fell from Uranus and were received by 
Gaea. The nymphs that nursed Zeus are likewise 
called Meliae. 

Meliboea (McA i€ota : MeAigWs). 1. A town on 
the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between Mt. 
Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been built by 
Magnes, and to have been named Meliboea in 
honour of his wife. It is mentioned by Homer as 
belonging to the dominions of Philoctetes, who is 
hence called by Virgil (Ac?i. in. 401) dux Meli - 
boms . It was celebrated for its purple dye. (Lu- 
cret. ii. 499 ; Virg. Aen, v. 251.) — 2. A Bmall 
island at the mouth of the river Orontes in Syria. 

Melicertes. [Palaemon.] 

Melissa (M 4Xt<r<ra). 1. A nymph said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and from whom bees 
were believed to have received their name (/xeAnr- 
arat). There can be no doubt, however, that the 
name really came from /xeAi, honey, and was 
hence given to nymphs. According to some tra- 
ditions bees were nymphs metamorphosed. Hence 
the nymphs who fed the infant Zeus with honey 
are called Meliasae. — 2. The name of priestesses 
in general, but more especially of the priestesses of 
Demeter, Persephone, Apollo, and Artemis. — 
8. Wife of Penander, tyrant of Corinth, and 
daughter of Prodes, tyrant of Epidaurus, was slain 
by her husband. [Periander.] 

XeUssua (M4\«r<ros). X. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the sou of Ithagenes, was, according to 
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i the common account, the commander of the fleet 
opposed to Pericles, b.c. 440. But he is not men- 
tioned by Thucydides, and ought probably to be 
placed much earlier, as he is said to have been 
connected with Heraclitus, and to have been a 
disciple of Parmenides. It appears from the frag- 
ments of his work, which was written in prose, 
and m the Ionic dialect, that he adopted the doc- 
trines of the Eleatics. — 2. A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poet, was a freedman of Maecenas, 
and was entrusted by Augustus with the arrange- 
ment of the library in the portico of Octavia. * 

Mellta or Melite (MeAfrrj ; MeAtrcuos, Meli- 
tensis). 1. ( Malta ), an island in the Mediterranean 
sea, situated 58 miles from the nearest point of 
Sicily, and 179 miles from the nearest point of 
Africa. Its greatest length is 17^ miles, and its 
greatest breadth 9} miles. The island was first 
colonised by the Phoenicians, who used it as a 
place of refuge for their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbours. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, hut was taken pos- 
session of by the Romans m the 2nd Punic war, 
and annexed to the province of Sicily. The Romans 
however appear to have neglected the island, and 
it is mentioned by Cicero as a frequent resort of 
pirates. It contained a town of the same name 
founded by the Carthaginians, and 2 celebrated 
temples, one of Juno on a promontory near the 
town, and another of Hercules m the S. E. of the 
island. It is celebrated m sacred history as the 
island on which the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked; 
though some writers erroneously suppose that the 
apostle was shipwrecked on the island of the same 
name off the Illyrian coast. The inhabitants ma- 
nufactured fine cloth, which was in much lequest 
at Rome. They also exported a considerable 
quantity of honey ; and from this island, according 
to some authorities, came the catult Mehtaei , the 
favourite lapdogs of the Roman ladies, though 
other writers make them come fiom the island off 
the Illyrian coast. — 2. (Mcleda), a small island in 
the Adriatic sea off the coast of Illyria (Dalmatia), 
N. W. of Epidaurus. — 3. A demus in Attica, 
which also formed part of the city of Athens, was 
situated S. of the inner Ceramicus, and probably 
included the hill of the Museum. It was said tc 
have derived its name from a nymph Melite, with 
whom Hercules was m love, and it therefore con- 
tained a temple of this god. One of the gates of 
Athens was called the Mehtian gate, because it 
led to this demus. [See p. 103, a.] —4. A lake 
in Aetolia near the mouth of the Acheloug, be- 
longing to the territory of the town Oeniadae. 

Melitaea, Melitea or Melitia (MeAiTaia, Me- 
Afreia, MeAiria : MeAmuefo), a town of Thessaly 
m Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Otlirys, and 
near the river Enipeus. It is said to have been 
called Pyrrha in more ancient times, and the 
sepulchre of Hellen was shown in its market-place. 

Mdllte (MeAfr?;), a nymph, one of the Nereides, 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

Melitene (MeArrrjv^), a district of Armenia 
Minor, between the Anti-Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates, celebrated for its fertility, and especially 
for its fruit-trees, oil, and wine. It possessed no 
great town until the 1st century of our era, when 
a city, also called Melitene (now MalatiyaX) was 
built on a tributary of the Euphrates, and near 
that river itself probably on the site of a very 
ancient fort. This became a place of considerable 
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importance ; the centre of several roads j the sta- 
tion, under Titus, of the 12th legion ; and, in the 
later division of the provinces, the capital of 
Armenia Secunda. In a.d. 577, it was the scene 
of a victory gained by the Romans over the 
Persians under Chosroes I. 

MSlftO (MeAiVwv), a Christian writer of consi- 
derable eminence, was bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, to whom he presented an 
Apology for the Christians. Of his numerous 
works only fragments are extant. 

Mella or Mela ( Mella), a river in Gallia Trans- 
padana, which flows by Bnxia and falls into the 
Olhus ( Oglto ). 

Mellarla. 1. A town of the Bastuli in Hispania 
Baetica between Belon and Calpe, on the road 
from Gades to Malaca. — 2. A town in the same 
province, considerably N. of the former, on the 
road from Corduba to Emerita. 

Melodflnum ( Melun ), a town of the Scnones m 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of the Sequana 
(Seine), and on the road from Agendicum to Lutotia 
ParisiorunL 

Melos (MijAos: M^Atos: Milo), an island m 
the Aegaean sea, and the most W.-ly of the group 
of the Cyclades, whence it was called Zephyria by 
Aristotle. It is about 70 miles N. of the coast of 
Crete, and 65 E. of the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Its length is about 14 miles from E. to W , and its 
breadth about 8 miles. It contains on the N. a 
deep bay, which forms an excellent harbour, and 
on which was situated a town, bearing the same 
name as the island. The island is of volcanic 
origin ; it contains hot springs, and mines of sul- 
phur and alum. Its soil is very fertile, and it 
produced in antiquity, as it does at present, abun- 
dance of corn, oil, wine, &c. It was first colonised 
by the Phoenicians, who are said to have called it 
Byllus or Byblis, after the Phoenician town Byblus. 
It was afterwards colonised by Lacedaemonians, or 
at least by Dorians ; and consequently m the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it embraced the side of Sparta. In 
B. c. 426 the Athenians made an unsuccessful 
attack upon the island ; but m 41G they obtained 
possession of the town after a siege of several 
months, whereupon they killed all the adult males, 
sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled 
the island by an Athenian colony. — Melos was the 
birthplace of Diagoras, the atheist, whence Aristo- 
phanes calls Socrates also the Melian. 

Melp5m8ne (yieXrrofxiur}), i- e. the singing 
goddess, one of the 9 Muses, who presided over 
Tragedy. See Musae 

Menmri, a people in Gallia Narboncnsis, on the 
W, bank of the Durentia, whose chief town was 
Carpentoracte (Carpcntras). 

Memmia Gens, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before b c. 
173, but who pretended to be descended from the 
Trojan Mnestheus. (Virg. Aen. v. 117.) 

Kemmlus. 1. C., tribune of the plebs b.c. Ill, 
was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical party 
at Rome during the Jugurthine war. Among the 
nobles impeached by Memmius were L. Calpurnius 
Bestia and M. Aemilius Scaurus. Memmius was 
slain by the mob of Satuminus and Glaucia, while 
a candidate for the consulship m 100. — 2. C. 
Memmius Gemellus, tribune of the plebs 66, cu- 
rule aedile 60, and praetor 58. He belonged at that 
time to the Senatorial! party, since he impeached 
P. Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius, and was vehe- 
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ment in his invectives against Julius Caesar. But 
before he competed for the consulship, 54, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported him 
with all his interest. Memmius, however, again 
offended Caesar by revealing a certain coalition 
with his opponents at the comitia. He was im- 
peached for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from 
Caesar, withdrew from Rome to Mytilene, where 
he was living in the year of Cicero’s proconsulate. 
Memmius married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, whom he divorced after having by her at 
least one son C. Memmius. [No. 3.] He was 
eminent both m literature and in eloquence. Lu- 
cretius dedicated his poem, Dc Rerum Natura , to 
him. He was a man of profligate character, and 
wrote indecent poems. — 8. C. Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tubune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabimus for malversation in his 
province of Syna, and Domitius Calvinus for am- 
bitus at his consular comitia. Memmius was step- 
son of T. Annius Milo who married his mother 
Fausta after her divorce. He was consul suffectus 
34. — 4. P. Memmius Regulus, consul suffectus 
a. D. 31, afterwards praefect of Macedonia and 
Achaia. He was the husband of Lollia Paulina, 
and was compelled by Caligula to divorce her. 

Memnon (Mc/j.vwv). 1. The beautiful son of Ti- 
thonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of Emathion. 
He is rarely mentioned by Homer, and must be re- 
garded essentially as a post-Homeric hero. Accord- 
ing to these later traditions, he was a prince of the 
Ethiopians, who came to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were half-brothers, 
being both sons of Laomedon by different mothers. 
Respecting his expedition to Troy there are dif- 
ferent legends. According to some Memnon the 
Ethiopian first went to Egypt, thence to Susa, and 
thence to Troy. At Susa, which had been founded 
by Tithonus, Memnon built the acropolis, which 
was called after him the Memnonium. According 
to others Tithonus was the governor of a Persian 
province, and the favourite of Teutamus ; and 
Memnon obtained the command of a large host of 
Ethiopians and Susans to succour Priam. Memnon 
came to the war in armour made for him by 
Hephaestus. He slew Antilochus, the son of 
Nestor, but was himself slam by Achilles, after a 
long and fierce combat. While the two heroes 
were fighting, Zeus weighed their fates, and the 
scale containing Memnon’s sank. His mother 
was inconsolable at his death. She wept for 
him every morning ; and the dew-drops of the 
morning are the tears of Eos. To soothe the grief 
of his mother, Zeus caused a number of birds to 
issue out of the funeral pile, on which the body of 
Memnon was burning, which, after flying thrice 
around the burning pile, divided into two separate 
bodies, which fought so fiercely, that half of them 
fell down upon the ashes of the hero, and thus 
formed a funeral sacrifice for him. These birds 
were called Memnomdes, and according to a story 
current on the Hellespont, they visited every year 
the tomb of the hero. At the entreaties of Eos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon. At a 
comparatively late period, the Greeks gave the 
name of Memnon to the colossal statue in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, which was said to give 
forth a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord, 
when it was struck by the first rays of the rising 
sun. Although the Greeks gave this name to the 
statue, they were well aware that the Egyptians 
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did not call the statue Memnon, but Amenophis. 
This figure was made of black stone, in a sitting 
posture, with its feet close together, and the hands 
leaning on the seat. Several very ingenious con- 
jectures have been propounded respecting the al- 
leged meaning of the so-called statue of Memnon. 
Some have asserted that it served for astronomical 
purposes, and others that it had reference to the 
mystic worship of the sun and light, but there can 
be little doubt that the statue represented nothing 
else than the Egyptian king Amenophis. — 2. A 
native of Rhodes, joined Artabazus, satrap of 
Lower Phrygia, who had married his sister, m his 
revolt against Darius Ochus. When fortune de- 
serted the insurgents they fled to the court of 
Philip. Mentor, the brother of Memnon, being 
high in favour with Darius, interceded on behalf 
of Artabazus and Memnon, who were pardoned 
and again received into favour. On the death of 
Mentor, Memnon, who possessed great military 
skill and experience, succeeded him in his autho- 
rity, which extended over all the W. coast of Asia 
Minor (about b.c. 336). When Alexander in- 
vaded Asia, Memnon defended Halicarnassus 
against Alexander, until it was no longer possible 
to hold out. He then collected an army and a 
fleet, with the design of carrying the war into 
Greece, but died at Mytilene m 333, before he 
could carry his plan mto execution. His death 
was an irreparable loss to the Persian cause ; for 
several Gieek states were prepared to join him, 
had he earned the war mto Greece. — 3. A native 
of Heraclea Pontica, wrote a large work on the 
history of that city. Of how many books it con- 
sisted we do not know. Photius had read from 
the 9th to the 16th inclusive, of which portion he 
has made a tolerably copious abstract. The first 
8 books he had not read, and he speaks of other 
books after the 16’th. The 9th book began with 
an account of the tyrant Clearchus, the disciple of 
Plato and Isocrates, and the 16th book came 
down to the time of Julius Caesar, after the latter 
had obtained the supreme power. The work was 
probably written m the time of Augustus, and 
certainly not later than the time of Hadrian or 
the Antomnes. The Excerpta of Photius are 
published separately, by Orelli, Lips. 1816. 

Memnbnium and -da (Mefxvdvewv, Me^vdma), 
were names applied by the Greeks to certain very 
ancient buildings and monuments m Egypt and 
Asia, which they supposed to have been erected 
by or in honour of Memnon. 1. The most cele- 
brated of these was a great temple at Thebes, de- 
scribed by Strabo, and commonly identified by 
modem travellers with the magnificent rums of 
the temple of Remeses the Great, at W. Thebes, 
or, as it is usually called, the tomb of Osymandyas, 
from its agreement with the description of that 
monument given by Diodorus. There are, how- 
ever, strong grounds for supposing that the true 
Memnonium, described by Strabo, stood behind 
the 2 colossal sitting statues on the plain of 
Thebes, one of which is clearly the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, and that it has entirely 
disappeared. —*2. [Abydos, No. 2.] —3. The 
citadel of Susa was so called, and its erection 
was ascribed to the Memnon who appears in the 
legends of the Trojan war y hut there is no reason 
to suppose that this connection of Memnon with 
the Persian capital existed before the Persian con- 
guest of Egypt. . 
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Memphis (M M w<f > : O. T* Moph : Mspt* 

(pirns, Memphites: Men/ and Metrahenny, Ru.), 
a great city of Egypt, second in importance only 
to Thebes, after the fall of which it became the 
capital of the whole country, a position which it 
had previously shared with Thebes. It was of 
unknown antiquity, its foundation being ascribed 
to Menes. It stood on the left (W.) bank of the 
Nile, about 10 miles above the pyramids of Jixeh, 
near the N. limit of the HeptanomiB, or Middle 
Egypt, a nome of which (Mcjupforis) was named 
after the city. It waa connected by canals with 
the lakes of Moens and Mareotis, and was the 
great centre of the commerce of Egypt until the 
Persian conquest (b. c. 524), when Cambyses par- 
tially destroyed the city. After the foundation of 
Alexandria, it sank mto insignificance, and was 
finally destroyed at the Arab conquest in the 7th 
century. In the time of its splendour it is said to 
have been 150 stadia in circumference, and half a 
day’s journey in every direction. Of the splendid 
buildings with which it was adorned, the chief 
were the palace of the Pharaohs ; the temple- 
palace of the god-bull Apis ; the temple of Serapis, 
with its avenue of sphinxes, now covered by the 
sand of the desert ; and the temple of Hephaes- 
tus, the Egyptian Phtha, of whose worship Mem- 
phis was the chief seat. The rums of this temple, 
and of other buildings, still cover a large portion 
of the plain between the Nile and the W. range 
of hills which skirt its valley. 

Menaenum. or Menae (Menenius Cic., Menani- 
nus Plin., but on coins Menaenus : Mined), a town 
on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Hybla, the birth- 
place and residence of the Sicel chief Ducetius, 
who was long a formidable enemy of the Greek 
cities m Sicily. [Ducetius.] On his fall the 
town lost all its importance. 

Menalippus. [Melanippus.] 

Menander (M 4vav8pos), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and flou- 
rished m the time of the successors of Alexander. 
He was born b c. 342. His father, Diopithes, 
commanded the Athenian forces on the Hellespont 
in the year of his son’s birth. Alexis, the comic 
poet, was the uncle of Menander, oil the father’s 
side ; and we may naturally suppose that the 
young Menander derived from his uncle his taste 
for the comic drama, and was instructed by him 
in its rules of composition. His character must 
have been greatly influenced by his intimacy with 
Theophrastus and Epicurus, of whom the former 
was his teacher and the latter his intimate friend. 
His taste and sympathies were altogether with 
the philosophy of Epicurus ; and in an epigram he 
declared that “ as Themistocles rescued Greece 
from slavery, so Epicurus from unreason.” From 
Theophrastus, on the other hand, he must have 
derived much of that skill m the discrimination of 
character which we so much admire m the Cha- 
racteres of the philosopher, and which formed the 
great charm of the comedies of Menander. His 
master’s attention to external elegance and comfort 
he not only imitated, but, as was natural in a man 
of an elegant person, a joyous spirit, and a serene 
and easy temper, he carried it to the extreme of 
luxury and effeminacy. The moral character of 
Menander is defended by modem writers against 
the aspersions of Suidas and others. Thus much 
is certain, that his comedies contain nothing of- 
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fensive, at least to the taste of his own and the 
following ages, none of the purest, it must be ad- 
mitted, as they were frequently acted at private 
banquets. Of the actual events of his life we 
know but little. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Demetrius Phalereus, whose attention was first 
drawn to him by admiration of his works. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, was also one of bis admirers ; 
and he invited the poet to his court at Alexandria ; 
but Menander seems to have declined the proffered 
honour. He died at Athens b. c. 291, at the age 
of 52, and is said to have been drowned while 
swimming in the harbour of Piraeus. Notwith- 
standing Menander’s fame as a poet, his public 
dramatic career was not eminently successful ; for, 
though he composed upwards of 100 comedies, he 
only gained the prize 8 times. His preference for 
elegant exhibitions of character above coarse jest- 
ing may have been the reason why he was not so 
great a favourite with the common people as his 
principal rival, Philemon, who is said, moreover, 
to have used unfair means of gaining popularity. 
Menander appears to have borne the popular ne- 
glect very lightly, in the consciousness of his su- 
periority ; and once, when he happened to meet 
Philemon, he is said to ha\e asked him, “ Pray, 
Philemon, do not you blush when you gain a 
victory over me?” The neglect of Menander’s 
contemporaries has been amply compensated by 
his posthumous fame. His comedies retained their 
place on the stage down to the time of Plutarch, 
and the unanimous consent of antiquity placed 
him at the head of the New Comedy, and on an 
equality with the great masters ot the various 
kinds of poetry. His comedies were imitated by 
the Roman dramatists, particularly by Terence, 
who was little more than a translator of Menander. 
But we cannot form, from any one play of Terence, 
a fair notion of the corresponding play of Menander, 
as the Roman poet frequently compressed two of 
Menander’s plays into one. It was this mixing 
up of different plays that Caesar pointed to by the 
phrase O dimidiate Menander , in the epigram 
which he wrote upon Terence. Of Menander’s 
comedies only fragments are extant. The best 
edition of them is by Meineke, in his Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorum , Berol. 1841. 

Menapia (Mevcwrfa), a city of Bactriana, on 
the river Zanaspis. 

Menapii, a powerful people in the N. of Gallia 
Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks of the 
Rhme, but were after waids driven out of their 
possessions on the right bank by the Usipetes and 
Tenchteri, and inhabited only the left bank near 
its mouth, and W. of the Mosa. Their country 
was covered with forests and swamps. They had a 
fortress on the Mosa called Castellum Menapiorum 
( Keesel ). 

Menas (Mrjms), also called Menodorus (Mr)v6- 
&<»pos) by Appian, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of the 
fleet of Sext. Pompey m his war against Octavian 
and Antony, b. c. 40. In 39 he tried in vam to 
dissuade his master from concluding a peace with 
Octavian and Antony ; and, at an entertainment 
given to them by Sextus on board his ship at 
Misenum, Menas suggested to him to cut the 
cables of the vessel, and, running it out to sea, 
despatch both his rivals. The treacherous pro- 
posal, however, was rejected by Pompey. On 
the breaking out of the war again in 38, Menas 
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deserted Pompey and went over to Octavian. In 
36 he returned to his old master’s service ; but in 
the course of the same year he again played the 
deserter, and joined Octavian. In 35 he accom- 
panied Octavian, in the Pannonian campaign, and 
was slain at the siege of Siscia. According to the 
old scholiasts, this Menas is the person so vehe- 
mently attacked by Horace in Ins 4th epode. This 
statement has been called m question by many 
modem commentators ; but their arguments are far 
from satisfactory. 

Mende or Mendae (MeVSr/, MevSaios), a town on 
the W. coast of the Macedonian peninsula Pellene 
and on the Thermaic gulf, was a colony of the 
Eretrians, and was celebrated for its wine. It was 
for some time a place of considerable importance, 
but was ruined by the foundation of Cassandrea. 

Mendes (MevSrjs: Me^anos : Ru. near Ma- 
taneh\ a considerable city of the Delta of Egypt, 
on the S. side of the lake of Tams ( Mengaleh ), 
and on the bank of one of the lesser arms of the 
Nile, named after it M evd^oriou a-rSfia: the chief 
seat of the worship of Mendes. 

Menecles (Me*/€/cA7iy). 1. Of Barce in Cyrene, 
an historian of uncertain date. — 2. Of Alabanda, 
a celebrated rhetorician. He and his brother Hie- 
rocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the orator 
M. Antomus heard them, about b.c. 94. 

Menecrates (Mevctcparris). 1. A Syracusan 
physician at the court of Philip, king of Macedon, 
b. c 359 — 336. He made himself ridiculous by 
calling himself “Jupiter,” and assuming divine 
honours. There is a tale that he was invited one 
day by Philip to a magnificent entertainment, 
where the other guests were sumptuously fed, 
while he himself had nothing but incense and liba- 
tions, as not being subject to the human infirmity 
of hunger. He was at first pleased with his re- 
ception, but afterwards perceiving the joke, and 
finding that no more substantial food was offered 
him, he left the party in disgust. — 2. Tiberius 
Claudius Menecrates, a physician mentioned by 
Galen, composed more than 150 medical works, of 
which only a few fragments remain. 

MenedSmus (Mei /eS^os), a Greek philosopher, 
was a native of Eretria, and though of noble birth 
was poor, and worked for a livelihood either as a 
builder or as a tent-maker. According to one 
story he seized the opportunity afforded by bis 
being sent on some military service to Megara to 
bear Plato, and abandoned the army to addict 
himself to philosophy ; hut it may be questioned 
whether he was old enough to have heard Plato 
before the death of the latter. According to an- 
other story, he and his friend Asclepiades got 
their livelihood as millers, working during the 
night, that they might have leisure for philo- 
sophy m the day. The 2 friends afterwards 
became disciples of Stilpo at Megara. From 
Megara they went to Elia, and placed themselves 
under the instruction of some disciples of Phaedo. 
On his return to Eretria Menedemus established a 
school of philosophy, which was called the Ere- 
tnan. He did not, however, confine himself to 
philosophical pursuits, but took an active part in 
the political affairs of his native city, and came to 
be the leading man in the state. He went on 
vanous embassies to Lysiroachus, Demetrius, and 
others ; but being suspected of the treacherous in- 
tention of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigonus, he quitted his native city secretly, and 
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took refuge with Antigonus in Asia. Here he 
starved himself to death in the 74th year of his 
age, probably about b.c. 277. Of the philosophy 
of Menedemus little is known, except that it closely 
resembled that of the Megarian school. [Eu- 
clidks. No. 2 ] 

or -US, Portus (MeyeAdibs \(fxr}v, Me- 
viKaos : MarsarToubrouk, or Ras-el-Mtlhr ?), an 
an cient city on the coast of Marmanca, in N. 
Africa, founded, according to tradition, by Mene- 
laus. It is remarkable m history as the place 
where Agesilaus died. 

MSnelalum (Me/'eAatW), a mountain in Laconia, 
S. E. of Sparta near Therapne, on which the he- 
roum of Menelaus was situated, the foundations of 
which temple were discovered in the year 1834. 

Menelaus (Mei^Aaor, MeveAews, or MeveAas). 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger brother 
of Agamemnon. His early life is related undei 
Agamemnon. He was king of Lacedaemon, 
and married to the beautiful Helen, by whom 
he became the father of Hermione. When 
Helen had been carried off by Paris, Menelaus 
and Ulysses sailed to Troy m order to demand her 
restitution. Menelaus was hospitably treated by 
Antenor, but the journey was of no avail ; and the 
Trojan Antimachus even advised his fellow-citizens 
to kill Menelaus and Ulysses. Thereupon Mene- 
laus and his brother Agamemnon resolved to march 
against Troy with all the forces that Greece could 
muster. Agamemnon was chosen the commander- 
in-chicf. In the Trojan war Menelaus was under 
the special protection of Hera and Athena, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery in battle. He 
killed many illustrious Trojans, and would have slain 
Paris also in single combat, had not the latter been 
carried off by Aphrodite in a cloud. Menelaus 
was one of the heroes concealed m the wooden 
horse; and as soon as Troy was taken he and 
Ulysses hastened to the house of Deiphobus, who 
had married Helen after the death ol Pans, and 
put him to death in a barbarous manner. Mene- 
laus is said to have been secretly introduced into 
the chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, who thus be- 
came reconciled to her former husband. He was 
among the first that sailed away from Troy, ac- 
companied by his wife Helen and Nestor ; but he 
was 8 years wandering about the shores of the 
Mediterranean, before he reached home. lie ar- 
rived at Sparta on the very day on which Orestes 
was engaged m burying Clvtaemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. Henceforward he lived with Helen at Sparta 
in peace and wealth, and his palace shone m its 
splendour like the sun or the moon. When Tele- 
machus visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his 
son Megapen thes with a daughter of Alector. In 
the Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure ; he spoke little, but what 
he said was always impressive ; he was brave and 
courageous, but milder than Agamemnon, intelli- 
gent and hospitable. According to the prophecy 
of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen 
were not to die, but the gods were to conduct them 
to Elysium. According to a later tradition, he 
and Helen went to theTaurians, where they were 
sacrificed by Iphigenia to Artemis. Menelaus was 
worshipped as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb 
and that of Helen were shown. Respecting the 
tale that Helen never went to Troy, but was de- 
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tamed in Egypt, see Helena.— 2. Son of Lagus, 
and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held possession of 
Cyprus for his brother, but was defeated and driven 
out of the island by Demetrius Poliorcetes, B.C. 
306.-3. A Greek mathematician, a native of 
Alexandria, the author of an extant treatise in 3 
books, on the Sphere. He made some astrono- 
mical observations at Rome in the 1st year of the 
emperor Trajan, a. d. 98. 

Menel&us (Mej^Aaos), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
was made the capital of the district between the 
lakes of Moeris and Mareotis (vofxbs MereAa trns). 

MSnenlus Lanatus. 1. Agrippa, consul, b. c. 
503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to his me- 
diation that the first great rupture between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, when the latter seceded to the 
Sacred Mount, was brought to a happy and peaceful 
termination in 493 ; and it was upon this occa- 
sion he is said to have related to the plebeians his 
well-known fable of the belly and its members. — 
2. T., consul 477, was defeated by the Etruscans. 
He had previously allowed the Fabn to be de- 
stroyed by the Etruscans, although he might have 
assisted them with his army. For this act of 
treachery he was brought to trial by the tribunes 
and condemned to pay a fine. He took his punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up in 
his house and died of grief. 

Menes (Mr juris), first king of Egypt, according 
to the traditions of the Egyptians themselves. 
Herodotus records of him that he built Memphis 
on a piece of ground which he had rescued from 
the river by turning it from its former course, and 
erected therein a magnificent temple to Hephaestus 
(Pthah). Diodorus tells us that he introduced 
into Egypt the worship of the gods and the prac- 
tice of sacrifices, as well as a more elegant and 
luxurious style of living. That he was a con- 
queror, like other founders of kingdoms, we learn 
from an extract from Manetho preserved by Eu- 
sebius. By Marsham and others he has been iden- 
tified with the Mizraim of Scripture. According to 
some accounts he was killed by a hippopotamus. 

Menesthei Portus ( Puerto de S. Mana ), a 
harbour in Ilispama Baetica, not far from Gades, 
with an oracle of Menestheus, who is said in some 
legends to have settled in Spain. 

Menestheus (Mej'€<r0ei$s). 1. Son of Petcus, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surpassed all other mortals lh arranging 
the war-steeds and men for battle. With the 
assistance of the Tyndarids, he is said to have 
driven Theseus from his kingdom. — 2. Son of 
Iphicrates, the famous Athenian general, by the 
daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. He married 
the daughter of Timotheus ; and m 356 was chosen 
commander m the Social war, his father and his 
father-in-law being appointed to aid him with 
their counsel and experience. They were all three 
impeached by their colleague, Chares, for alleged 
misconduct and treachery in the campaign; but 
Iphicrates and Menestheus were acquitted. 

Meninx or Lotophagltis, aft. Girba (M rjviyt, 
AaroipaytTts, A taro^dyuv vrjeros : Jerbah\ a con- 
siderable island, close to the coast of Africa Pro* 
pria, at the S.E. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, 
with 2 cities, Meninx ( Menaz ) on the N.E., and 
Girba, or Gerra, on the S.W. It was the birth- 
place of the emperors Vibius Gallus and Volusianus. 
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Menip pe (Mtv(jnr»j), daughter of Orion and 
sister of Metioche. These 2 sisters put themselves 
to death of their own accord in order to propitiate 
the 2 Erinnyes, who had visited Aonia with a 
plague. They were metamorphosed by Persephone 
and Hades into comets, and the Aonians erected 
to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. 

Menippus (MeVnnros), a cynic philosopher, and 
originally a slave, was a native of Gadara in Coelc- 
Syria. He seems to have been a hearer of Dio- 
genes, and flourished about b. c. 60. He amassed 
great wealth as a usurer {•fip.epotiaveKrr'fis'), but 
was cheated out of it all, and committed suicide. 
We are told that he wrote nothing serious, but 
that his books were full of jests ; whence it would 
appear that he was one of those cynic philosophers 
who threw all their teaching into a satirical form. 
In this character he is several times introduced by 
Lucian. His works are now entirely lost; but 
we have considerable fragments of Varro’s Saturaa 
Memppeac , written in imitation of Menippus. 

Mennis, a city of Adiabene, m Assyria, only 
mentioned by Curtras (v. 1). 

MenSdotus (M rjpdboTos), a physician of Nico- 
media m Bithynia, who was a pupil of Antiochus, 
of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus of Tarsus ; he 
belonged to the medical sect of the Empinci, and 
lived probably about the beginning oi the 2nd 
century after Christ. 

Menoeceus (Mevoixevs). 1. A Theban, giund- 
son of Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, Jocasta, 
and Creon. — 2. Grandson of the former, and son 
of Creon. He put an end to his life because Tire- 
sias had declared that his death would bring -vic- 
tory to his country, when the 7 Argive heroes 
marched against Thebes. His tomb was show n at 
Thebes near the Neitian gate. 

Menoetius (Mevoinos). 1. Son of Iapetus and 
Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, Prome- 
theus, and Epimetheus. He was killed by Zeus 
with a flash of lightning, in the battle with the 
Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus.— -2 Son of 
Actor and Aegma, husband of Polymele or Sthe- 
nele, and father of Patroclus, who is hence called 
Mcnoctiades. After Patroclus had slain the son of 
Amphidamas, Menoetius fled with him to Peleus 
in Phtlna, and had linn educated there. 

JdSnon (MeVow), a Thessalian adventurer, was 
one of the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of C\rus the Younger when the latter 
marched into Upper Asia against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, b. c. 401. After the death of Cyrus he 
was apprehended along with the other Greek gene- 
rals by Tissaphemes, and was put to death by 
lingering tortures, which lasted for a whole year. 
His character is drawn m the blackest colours by 
Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon introduced 
in the dialogue of Plato, which bears his name. 

Hens, a personification of mind, worshipped by 
the Romans. She had a sanctuary on the Capitol ; 
and the object of her worship was, that the citizens 
might always be guided by a right spirit. 

Mentesa (Mentesanus). 1. Sumamed Bastia, 
a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Castulo to Carthago Nova. — 2. 
A small town of the Bastuli in the S. of Hispania 
Baetica. 

Mentor (M4vrwp). 1. Son of Alcimus and a 
faithful friend of Ulysses, frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey.— 2. A Greek of Rhodes, who, with 
nis brother Memnon, rendered active assistance to 
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[ Artabazus. When the latter found himself com- 
pelled to take refuge at the court of Philip, Mentor 
I entered the service of Nectanabis, king of Egypt 
He was sent to the assistance of Tennes, king of 
Sidon, in his revolt against Darius Ochus; and 
when Tennes went over to the Persians, Mentor 
was taken into the service of Darius. He rose 
rapidly in the favour of Darius, and eventually 
received a satrapy, including all the western co&Bt 
of Asia Minor. His influence with Darius enabled 
him to procure the pardon of his brother Memnon. 
He died in possession of his satrapy, and was 
succeeded by his brother Memnon. [Memnon.] — 
3. The most celebrated silver-chaser among the 
Greeks, who must have flourished before b. c. 356. 
His works were vases and cups, which were most 
highly prized by the Romans. 

Mercurli Promontorium. [IIkrmaeum.] 

Merciirius, a Roman divinity of commerce and 
gain. The character of the god is clear from his 
name, which is connected with merx and mercari. 
A temple was built to him as early as b c. 495 
near the Circus Maximus; an altar of the god 
existed near the Porta Capena, by the Bide of a 
well ; and in later tunes a temple seems to have 
been built on the same spot. Under the name of 
the ill-willed ( malcvolus ), he had a statue in what 
was tailed the vicus sobnus , or the sober street, in 
winch no shops were allowed to he kept, and milk 
was offered to him there instead of wine. This 
statue had a purse in its hand, to indicate his func- 
tions. His festnal was celebrated on the 25th of 
May, and chiefly by mei chants, who also visited the 
well near the Poita Capena, to which magic powers 
were ascribed ; and with watei from that well they 
used to sprinkle themselves and their merchandise, 
that they might be purified, and yield a large 
profit. The Romans of later times identified Mer- 
curius, the patron of merchants and tradespeople, 
with the Gieek Hermes, and tiansferred all the 
attributes and myths of the latter to the former. 
The Fetiales, however, never recognised the iden- 
tity; and instead of the caduccus used a sacred 
branch as the emblem of peace. The resemblance 
between Mercunus and Hermes is indeed very 
slight ; and their identification is a proof of the 
thoughtless manner in which the Romans acted m 
this respect. [Hermes ] 

Mercurius Trismegistus. [Hermes Tris- 
megistus ] 

Meridnes (JtHr}pi6vt)s\ a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans m 80 ships against Troy. He was one of 
the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, and usually 
acted together with his friend Idomeneus. Later 
traditions relate, that on his way homeward he 
was thrown on the coast of Sicily, where he was 
received by the Cretans who had settled there; 
whereas, according to others, he returned safely to 
Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a hero, 
together with Idomeneus, at Cnossus. 

MermSrus (M eppepos). 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareus or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 
his mother at Corinth.— 2. Son of Pheres, and 
grandson of Jason and Medea. 

Mermessus or Myrmessus (Msp^o-ordr, M up- 
p.7](t(t6s), also written Marmessns and Marpessus, 

| a town of Mysia, in the territory of Lampsacus, 
not far from Polichna ; the native place of a sibyl. 
| Merobaudes, Elavius, a general and a poet, 
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whose mear its are recorded in an inscription on the 
base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum at 
Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn from 
the inscription that the statue was erected in 
Ju D. 435. Some fragments of the poems of Mero- 
baudea were discovered by Niebuhr upon a palimp- 
sest belonging to the monastery of St. Gall, and 
were published by him at Bonn, 1823. 

Xero§ (M ep6v) : pts. of Nubia and Sennar), the 
island, so-called, and almost an island in reality, 
formed by the rivers Astapus {Blue Nile) and 
Astaboras (Atbarah), and the portion of the Nile 
between their mouths, was a district of Ethiopia. 
Its capital, also called Meroe, stood near the N. 
point of the island, on the E. bank of the Nile, 
below the modern Shendy , where the plain, near 
the village of Assour , is covered with rums of 
temples, pyramids, and other works, m a style 
closely resembling the Egyptian. Standing in a 
fertile district, rich m timber and minerals, at 
the foot of the highlands of Abyssinia, and at the 
junction of 2 great rivers, Meroe became at a very 
early period a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India, and the capital of a powerful state. The 
government was a hierarchical monarchy, entirely 
in the hands of a ruling caste of priests, who chose 
a king from among themselves, bound him to 
govern according to their lawB, and put him to 
death when they chose ; until king Ergamenes 
(about b c. 300) threw off the yoke of the pnests, 
whom he massacred, and converted his kingdom 
into an absolute monarchy. The priests of Meroe 
were closely connected m origin and customs with 
those of Egypt ; and, according to some traditions, 
the latter sprang from the former, and they from 
India ; but the settlement of tins point involves 
an important ethnical question, which lies beyond 
the limits of this book. For further details re- 
specting the kingdom of Meroe, see Aetjhiopia. 
Meroe had a celebrated oracle of Ammon. 

Heroin Lacus. [Semechonitis J 

H&rSpe (MfpSirn). 1. One of the Ileliadcs or 
sisters of Phaethon —2. Daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by 
whom she became the mother of Glaucus. In the 
constellation of the Pleiades she is the 7th and the 
least visible star, because she is ashamed of having 
liad intercourse with a mortal man.— 3. Daughter 
of Cypselus, wife of Cresphontes, and mother of 
Aepytus. For details, see Aepytus. 

Merops (M epotp). 1. King of the island of Cos, 
husband of the nymph Ethemea, and father of 
Eumelus. His wife was killed by Artemis, because 
she had neglected to worship that goddess. Me- 
rops, in older to rejoin his wife, wished to make 
away with himself, but Hera changed him into an 
eagle, whom she placed among the stars —2. King 
of the Ethiopians, by whose wife, Clymene, Helios 
became the father of Phaethon. — 3. King of 
Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, also called Macar 
or Macareus, was a celebrated soothsayer, and 
father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, and Adrastus. 

Merftla, I». Cornelius, was ilamen dialis, and, 
on the deposition of L. Cinna in b. c. 87, was 
elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close of the 
same year, Merula put an end to his own life, in 
order to escape the hands of the executioner. 

Hesombrla (Metra/ufylvj : Bmhehr ), a peninsula 
Oik the coast of Persis, near the river Padargus. 
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Heschela (Meerx4 Act : prob. near Bonah\ a large 
city on the coast of N* Africa, said to have been 
founded by Greeks returning from the Trojan 
war. It was taken by Eumachus, the lieutenant 
of Agathocles. 

Mesembria Herod. Meira/uSpfo : 

M €<rrj/u§ptau6s)» 1. (Missivna or Messun), a ce- 
lebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Euxinus, 
and at the foot of Mt. Haemus, founded by the 
inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzantium in the 
time of Darius Hystaspis, and hence called a colony 
of Megara, since those 2 towns were founded by 
the Megarians. — 2. A town in Thrace, but of 
much less importance, on the coast of the Aegaean 
sea, and in the territory of the Cicones, near the 
mouth of the Lissus, and the most W.-ly of the 
Samothracian settlements on the mainland. 

Mesene i. e. Midland) , a name given 

to that part of Babylonia which consisted of the 
great island formed by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Eoyal Canal ; and contained, therefore, 
the greater part of Babylonia. 

Mesoa or MessSa. [Sparta ] 

Mesogis. [Messogis.] 

MesSmedes (Meo-ofiTidris), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antonines, was a 
native of Ciete, and a freedman of Hadnan, whose 
favourite Antinous he celebrated in a poem. A 
salary, which he had received from Hadrian, was 
diminished by Antoninus Pius. Three poems of 
Ins me preserved m the Greek Anthology. 

Mesopotamia (Meo-07roTajui'a, M4<nj rwv wotcc- 
p.&v O T Aram Naharaim, l e. Syria between the 
Rivers : LXX. MecroiroTayla 2vplas ; A l-Jesira, i.e. 
The Island ), a district of W. Asia, named from 
its position between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
of which rivers the former divided it from Syria 
and Arabia on the W., the latter from Assyria on 
the E . on the N. it was separated from Armenia 
by a branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and on 
the S. from Babylonia, by the Median Wall. The 
name was first used by the Greeks in the time of 
the Scleucidae. In earlier times the country was 
leckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and some- 
times of Assyria. Nor m the division of the 
Persian empire was it recognised as a distinct 
country, but it belonged to the satrapy of Baby- 
lonia. Excepting the mountainous region on the 
N. and N.E. formed by the chain ot Masius, 
and its prolongation parallel to the Tigris, the 
country formed a vast plain, broken by few hills, 
well watered by rivers and canals, and very fer- 
tile, except m the S. part, which was more like 
the Arabian Desert, on the opposite side of the 
Euphrates. Besides corn, and fruits, and spices 
(e. g. the amomum ), it produced fine timber, and 
supported large herds of cattle ; in the S., or desert 
part, there were numerous wild animals, such as 
wild asses, gazelles, ostriches, and lions. Its chief 
mineral products were naphtha and jet. The N. 
part of Mesopotamia was divided into the districts 
of Mygdonia and Osiiobnk. It belonged suc- 
cessively to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, Parthian, and later 
Persian empires. In a wider sense, the name is 
sometimes applied to the whole country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

HespHa {v M4cnri\a : Ru. at Kouyottnjik, opp. 
to Mosul) Layard : others give different sites for 
it), a city of Assyria, on the E. side of the Tigris, 
which Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4) mentions as having 
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been formerly a great city, inhabited by Medes, 
but in his time fallen to decay. It had a wall 6 
parasangs in circuit, composed of 2 parts ; namely, 
a base 50 feet thick and 50 high, of polished stone 
full of shells (the limestone of the country), upon 
which was built a brick wall 50 feet thick and 1 00 
high. It had served, according to tradition, as 
the refuge for the Median queen, when the Per- 
sians overthrew the empire of the Medes, and it 
resisted all the efforts of the Persian king to take 
it, until a thunder storm frightened the inhabitants 
into a surrender. 

Messa (MeVcra, MeWu : Mezapo\ a town and 
harbour in Laconia near C. Taenarum. 

Mess&b&tene or -Ice (Meao-aSarrivf)^ Mecrcra- 
€art/cfi : Mecrara^drat), a small district on the S.E. 
margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the 
borders of Media, Persis, and Susiana, reckoned 
sometimes to Persis and sometimes to Susiana. 
The name seems to be derived from the mountain 
passes in the district. 

Messala or Messalla, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Rome. They 
appear for the first time on the consular Fasti in 
b. c. 268, and for the last in a d. 506. — 1. M’. 
Valerius Maximus Corvinus Messala, was con- 
sul b. c. 263, and, in conjunction with his colleague 
M. Otacilms, carried on the war with success 
against the Carthaginians m Sicily The 2 consuls 
concluded a peace with Hieron. In consequence 
of his relieving Messanahe obtained the cognomen 
of Messala. His triumph was distinguished by 
two remarkable monuments of his victory — by a 
pictorial representation of a battle with the Sici- 
lian and Punic armies, which he placed m the 
Curia Hostilia, and by a sun-dial (Horologium), 
fiom the bootv of Catana, which was set up on a 
column behind the rostra, in the forum. Messala 
was censor m 252. — 2. M. Valerius Messala, 
consul 226.-3. M. Valerius Messala, praetoi 
peregrmus 194, and consul 188, when ho had the 
province of Liguria. — 4 M. Valerius Messala, 
consul 161, and censor 154. — 5. M. Valerius 
Messala Niger, praetor 63 ; consul G1 ; and censoi 
55. He belonged to the aristocratical party. IJe 
married a sister of the orator Q Hortensms, by 
whom he had at least one son. — 6. M. Valerius 
Messala, son of the preceding, consul 53, be- 
longed, like his father, to the aristocratical party , 
but in consequence probably of his enmity to 
Pompey, he joined Caesar in the civil war, and 
served under him m Africa. He was m high 
repute for his skill in augury, on which science he 
wrote.— 7. M. Valerius Messala Corvinus, son 
of the preceding, was partly educated at Athens, 
where probably began his intimacy with Horace 
and L. Bibulus. After Caesar’s death (44) he 
joined the republican party, and attached himself 
especially to Cassius, whom, long after, when he 
had become the friend of Augustus, he was accus- 
tomed to call “my general.” Messala was pro- 
scribed ; but Bince his kinsmen proved his absence 
from Rome at the time of Caesar’s assassination, 
the triumvirs erased his name from the list, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 
Messala, however, rejected their offers, followed 
Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day’s battle, turned Augustus's flank, stormed bis 
camp, and narrowly missed taking him prisoner. 
After the death of Brutus and Cassius, Messala, 
with a numerous body of fugitives, took refuge 
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in the island of Thasos. His followers, though 
defeated, were not disorganised, and offered him 
the command. But he induced them to accept 
honourable terms from Antony, to whom he at- 
tached himself until Cleopatra’s influence made 
his ruin certain and easy to be foreseen. Mes- 
sala then again changed his party, and served 
Augustus effectively in Sicily, 36 ; against the 
Salassians, a mountain tribe lying between the 
Graian and the Pennine Alps, 34 ; and at Actium, 
31. A decree of the senate had abrogated An- 
tony’s consulship for 31, and Messala was ap- 
pointed to the vacant place. He was proconsul of 
Aquitama m 28 — 27, and obtained a triumph for 
his reduction of that province. Shortly before or 
immediately after his administration of Aquitania, 
Messala held a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was 
deputed by the senate, probably m 30, to greet 
Augustus with the title of “ Pater Patriae and 
the opening of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius. During the disturbances at 
the comitia m 27, Augustus nominated Messala to 
the revived office of warden of the city ; but he 
resigned it m a few days. Messala soon after- 
wards withdrew from all public employments ex- 
cept his augurship, to which Augustus nad specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of his admis- 
sion, there was no vacancy in the auguial college. 
About 2 years before his death, which happened 
about the middle of Augustus’s reign, b c 3 — A. ». 3, 
Messala’s memory failed him, and he often could not 
recall his own name. His tomb was of remarkable 
splendour. Messala was as much distinguished m 
the literary as m the political world of Rome. He 
was a patron of learning and the aits, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a grammanan, and an 
orator. He wiote commentaries on the civil wars 
after Caesar’s death, and a genealogical work, Dc 
Romanis Familus. The treatise, however, JJe 
Progenia Augustx , which sometimes accompanies 
Eutropius and the minor Roman historians, is the 
forgeiy of a much later age. Mmala’s poems 
weie of a satirical or even licentious chaiactcr. 
His writings as a grammarian were numerous and 
minute, compusing treatises on collocation and 
lexicography, and on the powers and uses of single 
letters. Ills eloquence reflected the character of 
his age. More smooth and correct than vigorous 
or original, he persuaded lather than convinced, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded. His health 
was feeble, and the prooemia of his speeches gene- 
rally pleaded indisposition and solicited indulgence. 
He mostly took the defendant’s side, and was fre- 
quently associated m causes with C. Asmius Pollio. 
He recommended and practised translation from 
the Greek orators j and his version of the Phryne 
of Hypendes was thought to exhibit remarkable 
skill in either language. His political eminence, 
the wealth he inherited or acquired m the civil 
wars, and the favour of Antony and Augustus, 
rendered Messala one of the prmcipal persons of 
his age, and an effective patron of its literature. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy with 
Tibullus are well known. In the elegies of the 
latter poet, the name of Messala is continually 
introduced. The dedication of the Ciru> a doubt- 
ful work, is not sufficient proof of his friendship 
with Virgil; but the companion of w Plotius and 
Vanus, of Maecenas and Octavius” (Hor. Sat. i. 
10. 81), cannot well have been unknown to the 
author of the Eclogues and Georgies. He directed 
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Ovid’s early studies {ex Pont, iv. 16), and Tiberius 
sought his acquaintance in early manhood, and 
took him for his model in eloquence. — 8. M. Va- 
lerius Kessala Barhatus Appianus, was consul 
B. c. 12, i send died in his year of office. He was 
the father (or grandfather) of the empress Mes- 
salina. — 9. L. Valerius Messala Volesus, consul 
A. to. 5, and afterwards proconsul of Asia, where 
his cruelties drew on him the anger of Augustus 
and a condemnatory decree from the senate. ■— 
10. L. Vipstanus Messala, legionary tribune in 
Vespasian’s army, a. d. 70, was brother of Aqui- 
lius Regulus, the notorious delator in Domitian’s 
reign. He is one of Tacitus’ authorities for the 
history of the civil wars after Galba’s death, and a 
principal interlocutor in the dialogue De Oraioi thus , 
ascribed to Tacitus. 

Messalina. 1. StatiUa, granddaughter of T. 
Statihus Taurus, cos. a. d. 11, was the 3rd wife of 
the emperor Nero, who married her m a. d. 66. 
She had previously Espoused Attieus Vestmus, 
whom Nero put to death without accusation or 
trial, merely that he might marry Messalina. — 2. 
Valeria, daughter of M. Valerius Messala Bar- 
batus and of Doraitia Lepida, was the 3rd wife of 
the emperor Claudius. She married Claudius, to 
whom she was previously related, before his ac- 
cession to the empire. Her profligacy and licen- 
tiousness were notorious; and the absence of virtue 
was not concealed by a lingering sense of shame or 
even by a specious veil of decorum. She was as 
cruel as she was profligate; and many members of 
the most illustrious families of Rome were sacrificed 
to her fears or her hatred. She long exercised ail 
unbounded empire over her weak husband, who 
alone was ignorant of her infidelities. For some 
time she was supported in her career of cnme by 
the freedmen of Claudius; hut when Narcissus, the 
most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, perceived 
that he should probably fall a victim to Messalina’s 
intrigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly ol Messalina furnished the means of 
her own destruction. Having conceived a violent 
passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. Slims, 
she publicly married him with all the rites of a 
legal connubium during the absence of Claudius at 
Ostia, A. D. 48. Narcissus persuaded the emperor 
that Sihus and Messalina would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also to 
deprive him of empire and life. Claudius wavered 
long, and at length Narcissus himself issued Mes- 
salina’s death-warrant. She was put to death by 
a tribune of the guards in the gardens of Lu- 
cullus. 

Messana (Meocrcb/a Dor., Mecro-^i/T? ; Mecrcrcmos: 
Messina), a celebrated town on the N. E. coast of 
Sicily, on the straits separating Italy from this 
island, which are here about 4 miles broad. The 
Ramons called the town Messana , according to its 
Doric pronunciation, hut Messene was its more 
usual name among the Greeks. It was originally 
a town of the Siceli, and was called Zancle 
(Z dyK\n), or a sickle, on account of the shape of 
its harbour, which is formed by a singular curve 
of sand and shells. The first Greek colonists 
were, according to Thucydides, pirates from the 
Chalcidian town of Cumae in Italy, who were 
joined by Chalcidians from Euboea, and, according 
to Strabo, by Naxians ; but these 2 accounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also a 
«olony from Chalcis, we may easily suppose that the 
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[ Naxians joined the other Chalcidians in the foun- 
dation of the town. Zancle soon became so powerful 
that it founded the town of Himera, about b. c. 648. 
After the capture of Miletus by the Persians, the 
inhabitants of Zancle invited the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to settle on 
their “ beautiful coast” (kccA); dier^, Herod, vi. 22.) ; 
and a number of Samians and other Ionic Greeks 
accepted their offer. On landing in the S. of Italy, 
they were persuaded by Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhe- 
gium, to take possession of Zancle during the 
absence of Scythes, the tyrant of the city, who was 
engaged in the siege of some other Sicilian town. 
But their treachery was soon punished; for Anaxi- 
las himself shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zancle, and mado himself master of the 
town, the name of which he changed into Messana 
or Messene, both because he was himself a Messe- 
nian, and because he transferred to the place a 
body of Messenians from Rhegium. Anaxilas died 
476; and about 10 years afterwards (466) his sons 
were driven out of Messana and Rhegium, and 
republican governments established in these cities. 
Messana now enjoyed great prosperity for several 
years, and m consequence of its excellent harbour 
and advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance. But in 396 it was 
taken by the Carthaginians, who destroyed the 
town because they saw that they should be unable 
to maintain so distant a possession against the 
power of Dionysius of Syracuse. Dionysius began 
to rebuild it in the same year, and besides collecting 
the remains of the former population, he added a 
number of Locrians, Messenians, and others, so 
that its inhabitants were of a very mixed kind. 
After the banishment of the younger Dionysius, 
Messana was for a short time free, but it fell into 
the power of Agathocles about 312. Among the 
mercenaries of this tyrant were a number of Ma- 
mertmi, an Oscan people from Campania, who had 
been sent from home under the protection of the 
god Mamers or Mars to seek their fortune in other 
lands These Mamertim were quartered m Mes- 
sana; and after the death of Agathocles (282) 
they made themselves masters of the town, killed 
the male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives, their children, and their property. The 
town was now called Mamertlna, and the inha- 
bitants Mamertini; but its ancient name of 
Messana continued to be in more general use. The 
new inhabitants could not lay aside their old pre- 
datory habits, and in consequence became involved 
in a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who defeated 
them m several battles, and would probably have 
conquered the town, had not the Carthaginians 
come in to the aid of the Mamertini, and, under 
the pretext of assisting them, taken possession of 
their citadel. The Mamertini had at the same 
time applied to the Romans for help, who gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain a 
footing m Sicily. Thus Messana was the imme- 
diate cause of the 1st Punic war, 264. The Ma- 
mertini expelled the Carthaginian garrison, and 
received the Romans, in whose power Messana 
remamed till the latest times. There are scarcely 
any remains of the ancient city a* Messina. 

Messapla (Mco-cranla), 1. The Greek name of 
Calabria. — 2. ( Messagna ), a town in Calabria, 
between Uria and Brundusiura. 

Mess&pinm (t& Wlecrcrdnov tipos), a mountain 
in Boeotia on the E. coast, near the town Anthedon, 
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from which Messapus is said to have sailed to the 
S. of Italy. 

Messdpos (M&mrros), a Boeotian, from whom 
Messapia in the S. of Italy was believed to have 
derived its name. 

Messene (Me<r 0-^17), daughter of Triopas, and 
wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take pos- 
session of the country which was called after her, 
Messenia. She is also said to have introduced 
there the worship of Zeus and the mysteries of the 
great goddess of Eleusis. 

Messene (M ewfivrj : Wlecrffiivios). 1. (Mavro- 
mati) 9 the later capital of Messema, was founded 
by Epaminondas b. c. 369, and completed and for- 
tified within the space of 85 days. It was situated 
at the foot of the steep hill of Itliome, which was 
so celebrated as a fortress in the history of the 
Messenian wars, and which now formed the acro- 
polis of the new city. Messene was one of the 
most strongly fortified cities of Greece. It was 
surrounded by massive walls built entirely of stone 
and flanked with numerous towers. There are still 
considerable remains of some of these towers, as 
well as the foundations of the walls, and of several 
public buildings. They are described by a modem 
traveller as “built of the most regular kind of 
masonry, and formed of large stones fitted together 
with great accuracy.” The northern gate of the 
city is also extant, and opens into a circular court, 
62 feet 111 diameter. The city was supplied with 
water from a fountain called Clepsydra , which is 
still a fine spring, from which the modern village 
of Mavromati derives its name, meaning Black 
Spring, or literally, Black E>e.— 2. See Messana. 

Messenia (Mecrcrriuia : M effarfivios), a country in 
Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by Laconia, on 
the N. by Elis and Arcadia, and on the S. and W. 
by the sea. It was separated from Laconia by Mt. 
Taygetus; but part ot the W. slope of Taygetus 
belonged to Laconia; and it is difficult to determine 
the exact boundaries between the 2 countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia towards 
the sea ; but Pausanias places the frontier line 
further E. at a woody hollow called Choenus, 20 
stadia S. of Abia. The river Neda formed the N. 
frontier between Messenia and Elis. The area of 
Messenia is about 1162 square miles. It was for 
the most part a mountainous country, and contained 
only 2 plums of any extent, in the N. the plain of 
Stenyclerus , and m the S. a still larger plain, 
through which the Pamisus flowed, and which 
was called Macaria or the Blessed, on account of 
its great fertility. There were, however, many 
smaller valleys among the mountains ; and the 
country was much less rugged and far more pro- 
ductive than the neighbouring Laconia. Hence 
Messenia is described by PauBamas as the most 
fertile country in Peloponnesus ; and it is praised 
by Euripides on account of its climate, which was 
neither too cold in winter nor too hot in summer. 
The most ancient inhabitants of Messenia were 
Leleges, intermingled with Argives. According to 
tradition Polycaon, the younger son of Lelex, 
married tbe Argive Messene, a daughter of Triopas, 
and named the country Messene in honour of Ins 
wife. This is the name by which it is called in 
Homer, who does not use the form Messenia. 
Five generations afterwards Aeoliang settled in 
the country, under the guidance of Perieres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Neleus, who had been driven out of Thessaly, and 
who founded the town of Pylos, which became the 
capital of an independent sovereignty. For a long 
time there was properly no Messenian kingdom. 
The western part of the land belonged to the 
dominions of the Neleid princes of Pylos, of whom 
Nestor was the most celebrated, and the eastern 
to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. Thus it appears 
to have remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, when Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the kingdom of Pylos, 
and united the whole country under his sway. 
The ruling class were now Dorians, and they con- 
tinued to speak the purest Doric down to the latest 
times. The Spartans soon coveted the more fertile 
territory of their brother Dorians ; and after many 
disputes between the 2 nations, and various inroads 
into each other’s territories, open war at length 
broke out. This war, called the 1st Messenian 
war, lasted 20 yeais, b. c. 743 — 723; and notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Anstodemus, the Messemans were obliged to 
submit to the Spartans after the capture of their 
fortress Ithome, and to become their subjects. 

[ Aristodemus.] After bearing the yoke 38 years, 
the Messemans again took up arms under their 
heroic leader Anstomenes. [Aristomenes.] The 
2nd Messenian war lasted 17 years, B. c. 685 — 
6G8, and terminated with the conquest of Ira and 
the complete subjugation of the country. Most of 
the Messemans emigiated to foreign countries, and 
those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, when the Messemans and other 
Helots took advantage of the devastation occasioned 
by the great earthquake at Sparta, to rise against 
their oppressors. This 3rd Messenian war lasted 
10 years, 464—455, and ended by the Messemans 
surrendering Ithome to the Spartans on condition 
of their being allowed a free departure from Pelo- 
ponnesus. They settled at Naupactus on the 
Corinthian gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town 
the Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolae, and gladly granted to such deadly enemies 
of Sparta. At the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war (404), the unfortunate Messemans were obliged 
to leave Naupactus and take refuge m Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries ; but when the supremacy of 
Sparta was overthrown by the battle of Leuctra, 
Epaminondas resolved to restore the independence 
of Messema. He accordingly gathered together 
the Messenian exiles from the various lands in 
which they were scattered ; and in the summer of 
369 he founded the town of Messene at the foot 
of Mt. Ithome. [Messene.] Messema was never 
again subdued by the Spartans, and it maintained 
its independence till the conquest of the Achaeans 
and the rest of Greece by the Romans, 146. 

Mestleta (MetrrX^ro), a city of Iberia, m Asia, 
probably on the river Cyrus. 

Mestra (M^errpa), daughter of Erysichthon, and 
granddaughter of Triopas, whence she is called 
Triopeis by Ovid. She was sold by her hungry 
father, that he might obtain the means of satisfying 
his hunger. In order to escape from slavery f she 
prayed to Poseidon, who loved her, and who con* 
ferred upon her the power of metamorphosing hegw 
self whenever she was sold. 

Mesyla, a town of Pontus, in Asia Minor, osn 
I the road from Tavium to Comana. 
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Mstagfoltls (Mtroywvms : Merayamrtu^ Me- 
tagonltae), a name applied to the N. coast of 
Mauretania Tingitana ( Morocco), between the 
Fretum Gaditanum and the river Mulucha ; derived 
probably from the Carthaginian colonies (^era- 
yo&vta) settled along it There was at some point 
of this coast a promontory called Metagonium or 
Metagonites, probably the same as Russadir ( Ras - 
ud-Dir, or C. Tree Forcas). 

Metagonlum. [Metagonitis 1 

Metalllnum or Metelllnum (Metallinensis : 
Medellin ), a Roman colony m Lusitania on the 
Anas, not far from Augusta Emerita. 

MSt&nira (Merdvetpa), wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Tnptoiemus, received Demeter on her 
arrival in Attica. Pausanias calls her Meganaera. 
For details see Celeus. 

MStaphrastes, Symeon (2v(jl<&v 6 Mera^pdtr- 
rrjs), a celebrated Byzantine writer, lived in the 
9th rnd 10th centuries, and heldmanv high offices 
at the Byzantine court. His surname Metaphrastes 
was given to him on account of his having composed 
a celebrated paraphrase of the lives of the saints. 
Besides his other works, he wrote a Byzantine 
histoiy, entitled Annates , beginning with the em- 
peror Leo Armenus, a. d. 813, and finishing with 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyrogemtus, 
963. Edited by Bekkcr, Bonn, 1 838. 

Metapontium called Metapontum by the Ro- 
mans (MeTair<Wiov : MeTairdvrtoy, Metapontlnus • 
Torre di Mare), a celebrated Greek city m the S 
of Italy, on the Tarentme gulf, and on the E. coast 
of Lucania, is said to ha\e been originally called 
Motabum (M €ra§ov). There were various tradi- 
tions respecting its foundation, all of which point 
to its high antiquity, but from which we cannot 
gather any certain information on the sublet It 
is said to have been afterwards destroyed by the 
Samnites, and to have been repeopled by a colony 
of Achaeans, who had been invited for that purpose 
by the inhabitants of Sybaris. Hence it is called 
by Livy an Achaean town, and is regarded by 
some writers as a colony from Sybaris. It fell into 
the hands of, the Romans with the other Greek 
cities in theS. of Italy in the war against Pvrrhus; 
but it revolted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae. From the time of the 2nd Punic war it 
disappears from history, and was m ruins in the 
time of Pausanias. 

Metaurum. [Metaurus, No. 2.] 

Mfctaurus. 1. ( Metaro ), a small river in Umbria, 
flowing into the Adriatic sea, but rendered memo- 
rable by the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, the 
brother of Hannibal, on its banks, b c 207 —2. 
(Marro), a river on the E. coast of Bruttium, at 
whose mouth was the town of Metaurum. 

MStella, [Caecilia.] 

MStellus, a distinguished plebeian family of the 
Caecilia gens at Rome. 1. X. Caecilius Metellus, 
consul b. c. 251, earned on the war in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians. In the following year 
he gained a great victory over Hasdrubal, the 
Carthaginian general. The elephants which he 
took in this battle were exhibited in his triumph 
at Borne. Metellus was consul a 2nd time 
in 249, and was elected pontifex maximus in 
248, and held this dignity for 22 years. He 
must, therefore, have died shortly before the com- 
mencement of the 2nd Punic war. In 241 he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta 
was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence. He 
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was dictator in 224, for the purpose of holding the 
comitia. — 2. Q. Caecilius Metellus, son of the 
preceding, was plebeian aedile 209 ; curule aedile 
208 j served in the army of the consul Claudius 
Nero 207, and was one of the legates sent to Rome 
to convey the joyful news of the defeat and death 
of Hasdrubal; and was consul with L. Veturius 
Philo, 20 6. In bis consulship he and his colleague 
carried on the war against Hannibal m Bruttium, 
where he remained as proconsul during the follow- 
ing year. In 205 he was dictator for the purpose 
of holding the comitia. Metellus survived the 2nd 
Punic war many years, and was employed in 
several public commissions. — 3. Q. Caecilius Me- 
teHus Macedonians, son of the last, was praetor 
148, and earned on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of 146. On his return to Rome in 146, he 
triumphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus was consul m 143, and received 
the province of Nearer Spam, where he carried on 
the war with success for 2 years against the Celti- 
ben. He was succeeded by Q Pompems m 141. 
Metellus was censor 131. He died 115, full of 
years and honours. He is frequently quoted by 
the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance of 
human felicity. He had filled all the highest 
offices of the state with reputation and glory, and 
was carried to the funeral pile by 4 sons, 3 of 
whom had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
while the 4th was a candidate for the office at the 
time of his death. — 4. L. Caecilius Metellus 
Cal vus, brother of the last, consul 142.-5. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Balearicus, eldest son of 
No 3, was consul 123, when he subdued the in- 
habitants of the Balearic islands, and received m 
consequence the surname of Balearicus. He was 
censor 120. —6. L. Caecilius Metellus Diade- 
matus, 2nd son of No. 3, has been frequently 
confounded with Metellus Dalmaticus, consul 119 
[No 9 ]. Metellus Diadematus received the latter 
surname from his wearing for a long time a bandage 
round his forehead, m consequence of an ulcer. 
He was consul 117. — 7. M. Caecilius Metellus, 
3rd son of No. 3, was consul 115, the year m 
which lug father died. In 114 he was sent into 
Sardinia as proconsul, and suppiessed an insurrec- 
tion in the island, in consequence of which he 
obtained a triumph in 113 on the same day as his 
brother Caprarms. — 8 . C. Caecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, 4th son of No. 3. The origin of his 
surname is quite uncertain. He was consul 113, 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtained a 
triumph m consequence in the same year and on 
the same day with hiB brother Marcus. He was 
censor 102 with his cousin Metellus Numidicus.— 
9. L. Caecilius Metellus Dalmaticus, elder son 
of No. 4, and frequently confounded, as has been 
already remarked, with Diadematus [No. 5], 
was consul 119, when he subdued the Dalmatians, 
and obtained m consequence the surname Dalma- 
ticus. He was censor with Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus in 115; and he was also pontifex maximus. 
He was alive in 100, when he is mentioned as one 
of the senators of high rank, who took up arms 
against Satuminus.— 10. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Numidicus, younger son of No. 4, was one of the 
most distinguished members of his family. The 
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character of Metellus stood very high among his 
contemporaries ; in an age of growing corruption 
his personal integrity remained unsullied ; and he 
was distinguished for his abilities m war and peace. 
He was one of the chief leaders of the aristocratical 
party at Rome. He was consul 109, and carried 
on the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with 
great success. [Jugurtha.] He remained m 
Numidia during the following year os proconsul ; 
hut as he was unable to bring the war to a con- 
clusion, his legate C. Marius industriously circulated 
reports in the camp and the city that Metellus de- 
signedly protracted the war, for the purpose of 
continuing in the command. These rumours had 
the desired effect. Marius was raised to the con- 
sulship, Numidia was assigned to him as his 
province, and Metellus saw the honour of finishing 
the war snatched from his grasp. [Marius.] On 
his return to Rome in 107 he was received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, Mid received the surname of Numidicus. 
In 102 he was censor with his cousin Metellus 
Caprarius. In 100 the tribune Saturninus and 
Marius resolved to rum Metellus. Saturninus 
proposed an agrarian law, to which he added the 
clause, that the senate should swear obedience to 
it within 5 days after its enactment, and that 
whosoever should refuse to do so should be expelled 
the senate, and pay a heavy fine. Metellus re- 
fused to take the oath, and w as therefore expelled 
the senate , but Saturninus, not content with this, 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. 
The friends of Metellus were ready to take up 
arms m his defence; but Metellus quitted the city, 
and retired to Rhodes, where lie bore Ins mis- 
fortune with great calmness. He was however 
recalled to Rome m the following year (99) on the 
proposition of the tribune Q. Calidius The orations 
of Metellus are spoken of with piaise by Cicero, 
and they continued to be read with admiration in 
the time of Fronto — 11. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos, son of Balearicus [No. 5], and grandson 
of Macedomcus [No. 3], appears to have received 
the surname of Nepos, because he was the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellus Nepos exerted 
himself m obtaining the recall of his kinsman Me- 
tellus Numidicus from banishment in 99, and was 
consul in 93, with T. Didius. In this year the 2 
consuls earned the lex Caccilia Didia, — 12. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Pius, son of Numidicus 
[No. 10], received the surname of Pius on account 
of the love which he displayed for his father when 
he besought the people to recall him from banish- 
ment in 99. He was praetor 89, and was one of 
the commanders m the Marsic or Social war He 
was still in arms m 87, prosecuting the war against 
the Sammtes, when Marius landed in Italy and 
joined the consul Cmna. The senate, m alarm, 
summoned Metellus to Rome; but as he was unable 
to defend the city against Marius and Cmna, he 
crossed over to Africa. After remaining m Africa 
3 years he returned to Italy, and joined Sulla, 
who also returned to Italy in 83. In the war 
which followed against the Marian party, Metellus 
was one of the most successful of Sulla’s generals, 
and gained several important victories both m 
Umbria, and in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80, Metellus 
was consul with Sulla himself; and in the following 
year (79), he went as proconsul into Spain, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sertorius, who 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
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for the next 8 years, and found it so difficult to 
obtain any advantages over Sertorius, that the 
senate sent Pompey to his assistance with procon- 
sular power and another army. Sertorius, how- 
over, was a match for them both, and would pro- 
bably have continued to defy all the efforts of 
Metellus and Pompey, if he had not been murdered 
by Perperna and his friends in 72. [Sertorius.] 
Metellus was pontifex maximus, and, as he was 
succeeded in this dignity by Julius Caesar in 63, 
he must have died either in this year or at the end 
of the preceding. — 13. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Celer, elder son of Nepos [No. 11.]. In 66 he 
served as legate m the army of Pompey in Asia; 
and was praetor in 63, the year in which Cicero 
was consul. During his year of office he afforded 
warm and efficient support to the aristocratical 
party. He prevented the condemnation of C. Ra- 
birius by removing the military flag from the 
Janiculum. He co-operated with Cicero in opposing 
the schemes of Catiline ; and, when the latter left 
the city to make war upon the republic, Metellus 
had the charge of the Picentme and Senonian dis- 
tricts. By blocking up the passes he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene- 
trating into Gaul, and thus compelled him to turn 
round and face Antonius, who was marching against 
him from Etruria. In the following year, 62, 
Metellus went with the title of proconsul into the 
province ol Cisalpine Gaul, which Cicero had re- 
linquished because he was unwilling to leave the 
city. In CO, Metellus was consul with L. Afranius, 
and opposed all the efforts of his colleague to obtain 
the ratification of Pompey ’s acts in Asia, and an 
assignment of lands for his soldiers. He died m 
59, and it was suspected that he had been poisoned 
by his wife Ciodia, with whom he lived on the 
most unhappy terms, and who was a woman of the 
utmost profligacy. — 14. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos, younger son of the elder Nepos [No. 11.]. 
He served as legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He re- 
turned to Rome m 63 in order to become a canui- 
date for the tribunate, that he might thereby favour 
the views of Pompey. His election was opposed 
bj r the aristocracy, but without success. His year 
of office was a stormy one. One of his first acts 
m entering upon his office on the 10th of De- 
cember, 63, was a violent attack upon Cicero. lie 
maintained that the man who had condemned 
Roman citizens without a hearing ought not to be 
heard himself, and accordingly pre\ented Cicero 
from addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the usual 
oath, whereupon Cicero swore that he had saved 
the state. In the following year (62) Metellus 
brought forward a bill to summon Pompey, with 
his army, to Rome, in order to restore peace, but 
on the day on which the bill was to be read, the 
two parties came to open blows; and Metellus was 
obliged to take to flight. He repaired to Pompey, 
with whom he returned to Rome in 61. He was 
praetor in 60, and consul m 57 with P. Lentulus 
Spmther. Notwithstanding his previous enmity 
with Cicero, he did not oppose his recall from 
exile. In 56 Metellus administered the province 
of Nearer Spain, where he carried on war against 
the Vaccaei. He died in 55. Metellus did not 
adhere strictly to the political principles of his 
family. He did not support the aristocracy, like 
his brother; nor, on the other hand, can he be said 
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to have been a leader of the democracy. He was 
in fact little more than a servant of Pompey, and 
according to his bidding at one time opposed, and 
at another supported Cicero.— 15. Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Pina Scipio, the adopted son of Metellus 
Pius [No. 12.]. He was the son of P.^ Scipio 
Nasica, praetor 94. Hence his name is given m 
various forms. Sometimes he is called P. Scipio 
Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Scipio, and some- 
times simply Scipio or Metellus. He was tribune 
of the plebs in 59, and was a candidate for the con- 
sulship along with Plautius Hypsaeus and Milo in 
53. He was supported by the Clodian mob, since 
he was opposed to Milo, but in consequence of the 
disturbances in the city, the comitia could not be 
held for the election of consuls. After the murder 
of Clodius at the beginning of 52, Pompey was 
elected sole consul. In the course of the same 
vear Pompey married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Scipio, and on the 1st of August he made his 
father-in-law his colleague in the consulship. Scipio 
showed his gratitude by using every effort to 
destroy the power of Caesar and strengthen that 
of Pompey. He took an active part m all the 
proceedings, which led to the breaking out of the 
civil warm 49; and in the division of the provinces, 
made among the Pompeian party, he obtained 
SjTia to which lie hastened without delay. After 
plundering the province in the most unmerciful 
manner, he crossed over into Greece in 48 to join 
Pompey. He commanded the centre of the Pom- 
peian army at the battle of Pharsalia. After the 
loss of the battle he fled, first to Corcyra and then 
to Africa, where he received the chiet command of 
the Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Caesar 
at the decisive battle ofThapsus in 46. He at- 
tempted to escape by sea, but his squadron having 
been overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an end to 
his own life. Metellus Scipio never exhibited any 
proofs of striking abilities either in war or in 
peace. In public, he showed himself cruel, vin- 
dictive, and oppressive ; m private, he was mean, 
avaricious, and licentious, even beyond most of 
his contemporaries. — 16. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Creticus, was consul 69, and carried on war against 
Crete, which he subdued in the course of 3 years. 
He returned to Rome m 6G, but was unable to 
obtain a triumph m consequence of the opposition 
of Pompey, to whom he had refused to surrender 
his command in Crete, which Pompey had claimed 
in virtue of the Gabinian law, which had given 
him the supreme command in the whole of the 
Mediterranean. Metellus, however, would not 
relinquish his claim to a triumph, and accordingly 
resolved to wait in the neighbourhood of the city 
till more favourable circumstances. He was still 
before the city in 63, when the conspiracy of 
Catiline broke out. He was sent into Apulia to 
prevent an apprehended rising of the slaves ; and 
in the following year, 62, after the death of Cati- 
line, he was at length permitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Rome, and received the 
surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to he ex- 
pected, joined the aristocracy in their opposition 
to Pompey, and succeeded in preventing the latter 
from obtaining the ratification of his acts in Asia. 
—17. Xi. Caecilius Metellus, brother of the last, 
was praetor 71, and as propraetor succeeded Verres 
in the government of Sicily in 70. He defeated 
the pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
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nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He was 
consul 68 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died at the 
beginning of the year.— 18. M. Caecilius Metellus, 
brother of the 2 last, was praetor 69, in the same 
year that his eldest brother was consul. The lot 
gave him the presidency in the court de pecuniis 
repetundis , and Verres was very anxious that his 
trial should come on before Metellus. — 19. L. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was tribune of the 
plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the aristocracy. 
He did not fly from Rome with Pompey and the 
rest of his party; and he attempted to prevent Caesar 
from taking possession of the sacred treasury, and 
only gave way upon being th • oatened with death. 

Methana. [Methone, 1 o. 4.] 

Metharme (M Mpfivi), c aghter of king Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cmyras. See Cinyras. 

Methone (Meddovt) : Medcovcuas). 1 Or Mothdne 
(Modwy-rj: Modon ), a town at the S. W. corner ot 
Messema, with an excellent harbour, protected 
from the sea by a reef of rocks, of which the largest 
was called Mothon. The ancients regarded Me- 
thone as the Pcdasus of Homer. After the conquest 
of Messema, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
harbours, and is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The emperor Trajan conferred 
several privileges upon the city. — 2. ( Eleuikero - 
khort ), a Greek town m Macedonia on the Thermaic 
gulf, 40 stadia N. E. of Pydna, was founded by 
the Eretrians, and is celebrated from Philip having 
lost an eye at the siege of the place. After its 
capture by Philip it was destroyed, but was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and is mentioned by Strabo as 
one of the towns of Macedonia. — 3. A townrin 
Thessaly mentioned by Homer, but does not occur 
in historical times. The ancients placed it in 
Magnesia. — 4. Or Methana (M 4dava : Methana 
or Mitotic), an ancient town in Argolis, situated on 
a peninsula of the same name, opposite the island 
of Acgma. The peninsula runs a considerable way 
into the sea, and is connected with the mainland 
by a narrow isthmus, lying between the towns of 
Troczen and Epidaurus. The town of Methana 
lay at the foot of a mountain of volcanic origin. 

Methora (M 46opa, M 65ovpa rj tS»v ©ewv : Ma- 
tra 9 the sacied city of Krishna), a city of India 
mtia Gangem, on the liver Jomancs (Jumna), was 
a great seat of the worship of the Indian god 
whom the Greeks identified with Hercules. 

Methydrium, (Medfopiov : Me0i>5piei$s),a town 
m central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Megalopolis. 

Methymna (rj M rjdv/iva, Mc0i//xra, the former 
generally in the best writers ; also on coins the 
Aeolic form Mddv/xva : WlrjQv/ivaios, Medvfivcuos : 
Mohvo), the second city of Lesbos, stood at the 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithyrambic poet Arion, and of the historian 
Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine grew 
in its neighbourhood. In the Peloponnesian war 
it remained faithful to Athens, even during the 
great Lesbian revolt [Mytilene] : afterwards it 
was sacked by the Spartans (b. c. 406) and never 
quite recovered its prosperity. 

Motion (Mijriwv), son of Erechtheus and Praxi- 
thea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, the 
Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion from 
bis kingdom of Athens, but were themselves after- 
wards expelled by the sons of Pandion. 

| Metis (M^tis), the personification of prudence, 
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is described as a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and tbe 1st wife of Zeus. Afraid lest she should 
give birth to a child wiser and more powerful than 
himself, Zeus devoured her in the first month of 
her pregnancy. Afterwards he gave birth to 
Athena, who sprang from his head. [See p. 10 1 , a. J 

MS tins. [Mettius.] 

Meton (Merwv), an astronomer of Athens, who, 
in conjunction with Euctemon, introduced the 
cycle of 19 years, by which he adjusted the course 
of the sun and moon, since he had observed that 
235 lunar months correspond very nearly to 19 
solar years. The commencement of this cycle has 
been placed B. c. 432. We have no details of 
Meton ’s life, with the exception that his father’s 
name was Pausanias, and that he feigned insanity 
to avoid sailing for Sicily m the ill fated expe- 
dition of which he is stated to have had an evil 
presentiment. 

Metrodorus (MrjrpSSoopos). 1. Of Cos, son of 
Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted himself partly 
to the study of the Pythagorean philosophy, partly 
to the science of medicine. He wrote a treatise 
upon the works of Epicharmus. He flourished 
about b. c. 460. — 2. Of Lampsacus, a contempo- 
rary and friend of Anaxagoras. He wrote on 
Homer, the leading feature of his system of inter- 
pretation being that the deities and stories m 
Homer were to be understood as allegorical modes 
of representing physical powers and phenomena. 
He died 464.-3. Of Chios, a disciple of Demo- 
critus, or, according to other accounts, of Nessus 
of Chios, flourished about 330. He was a phi- 
losopher of considerable reputation, and professed 
the doctrine of the sceptics m their fullest sense. 
He also studied, if he did not practise, medi- 
cine, on which he wrote a good deal He was 
the instructor of Hippocrates and Anaxarchus. 
—4. A native of Lampsacus or Athens, was the 
most distinguished of the disciples of Epicurus, 
with whom he lived on terms of the closest friend- 
ship. He died 277, m the 53rd year of his age, 
7 years before Epicurus, who would have appointed 
him his successor had he survived him. The phi- 
losophy of Metrodorus appears to have been of a 
more grossly sensual kind than that of Epicurus. 
Perfect happiness, according to Cicero’s account, 
he made to consist m having a well-constituted 
body. He found fault with his biother Timocrates 
for not admitting that the belly was the test and 
measure of every thing that pertained to a happy 
life. He was the author of several works, quoted 
by the ancient writers. — 5. Of Scepsis, a philo- 
sopher, who was raised to a position of great in- 
fluence and trust by Mithndates Eupator, being 
appointed supreme judge without appeal even to 
the king. Subsequently he was led to desert his 
allegiance, when sent by Mithndates on an em- 
bassy to Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes 
sent him back to Mithndates, but he died on the 
road. According to some accounts he was de- 
spatched by order of the king ; according to others 
he died of disease. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero; he seems to have been particularly 
celebrated for his powers of memory. In conse- 
quence of his hostility to the Romans he was sur- 
named the Roman-hater. — 6. Of Stratonice in 
Caria, was at first a disciple of the school of Epi- 
curus, but afterwards attached himself to Car- 
neadea. He flourished about 110. 


MetrSpSlis (Mirrrp6iroAis). 1. The most an- 
cient capital of Phrygia, hut in historical times 
an inconsiderable place. Its position is doubtful. 
Some identify it with A Jioum-Kara-IJisar near 
the centre of Great Phrygia, which agrees well 
enough with the position of the Campus Metro- 
politanus of Livy (xxxvni. 1 5), while others find 
it in the rums at Pismesh-Kalessi m the N. of 
Phrygia, and suppose a second Metropolis in the 
S., as that to which the Campus Metropohtanus 
belonged.— 2. In Lydia ( Turhali , Ru.), a city 
m the plain of the Cayster, between Ephesus 
and Srajmn, 120 stadia from the former and 200 
from the latter — There were other cities of Asia 
so called ; but they are either unimportant, or 
better known by other names, such as Ancyra, 
Rostra, Caesarea m Palestine, Edessa, and others.— 
3. ( Kastn ), a town of Thessaly in Histiacotis, near 
the Peneus, and between Gomphi and Pharsalus, 
formed by the union of several small towns, to 
which Ithomc also belonged. — 4. A town of 
Acai nama in the district Amphilochia, between the 
Ambracian gulf and the river Achelous. 

Metroum aft. Aulia (MrjTpooov, on coins M Tjrpos, 
AvAta, Av\ a/a), a city of Bithyma. 

Mettius or Metius. 1. Curtlus. [Curtius.] 
— 2. Fuffetius, dictator of Alba m the reign of 
Tullus Hostihus, third king of Rome. After the 
combat between the Horatu and Curiatn had de- 
termined the supremacy ot the Romans, Mettius 
was summoned to aid them m a war with Fidenae 
and the Veicntines. On the field of battle Mettius 
drew off his Albans to the hills, and awaited the 
issue of the battle. On the following day the 
Albans weie all deprived of their arms, and Met- 
tius himself, as the punishment of his treachery, 
was torn asunder by chariots driven in opposito 
directions. 

Metulum, the chief town of the Iapydes m 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburnia, and 
was situated on 2 peaks of a steep mountain, 
Augustus nearly lost his life m reducing this place, 
the inhabitants of which fought against him with 
the most desperate courage. 

Mevanla (Mevanas, atis : Beragna ), an ancient 
city m the interior of Umbria on the river Tmea, 
was situated on the road from Rome to Ancona in 
a very fertile country, and was celebrated for its 
breed of beautiful white oxen. It was a strongly 
fortified place, though its walls were built only of 
brick. According to some accounts Propertius was 
a nativ e of this place. 

Mezentius (MecrevTios), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account ot his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Tumus, king of the Rutu- 
lians, whom he assisted m the war against Aeneas 
and the Trojans. Mezentius and his son Lausus 
were slain in battle by Aeneas. This is the ac- 
count of Virgil. Livy and Dionysius, however, 
say nothing about the expulsion of Mezentius from 
Caere, but represent him as an ally of Tumus, and 
relate that Aeneas disappeared during the battle 
against the Rutulians and Etruscans at Lanuvium. 
Dionj sius adds, that Ascanius was besieged by 
Mezentius and Lausus ; that the besieged in a 
sally by night slew Lausus, and then concluded a 
peace with Mezentius, who from henceforth con- 
tinued to he their ally. 

Kicipsa (Mi/ctyas), king of Numidia, the eldest 
of the sons of Masinissa. After the death of the 
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latter (a. c, 148 ), the sovereign power was divided 
by Scipio between Micipsa and his two brothers, 
Gulussa and Mastanabal, in such a manner that 
the possession of Cirta, the capital of Numidia, 
together with the financial administration of the 
kingdom, fell to the share of Micipsa. It was not 
long, however, before the death of both his brothers 
left him in possession of the undivided sovereignty 
of Numidia, which he held from that time without 
interruption till his death. He died m 118, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his 2 sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and their adopted brother Jcjgurtha. 

tfioon (M Iku>v), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and statuary, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about b c. 460. 

Midaenm (MiSdeio*'), a city of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus, between Dorylaeum and Pessmus ; the place 
where Sextus Pompeius was captured by the 
troops of Antony, B. c. 35. 

Midas (MiSas), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a great patron 
of the worship of Dionysus. His wealth is alluded 
to in a story connected with his childhood, for it is 
said that while a child, ants carried grains of wheat 
into his mouth, to indicate that one day he should 
be the richest of all mortals. Midas was intro- 
duced into the Satyric drama of the Greeks, and 
was represented with the ears of a satyr, which 
were afterwards lengthened into the ears of an 
ass. He is said to have built the town of Ancyra, 
and as king of Phrygia he is called Berecynthius 
keros (Ov. Met . xi. 106). There are several stones 
connected with Midas, of which the following are 
the most celebrated. 1. Silenus, the companion 
and teacher of Dionysus, had gone astray in a 
state of intoxication, and was caught by country 
people in the rose gardens of Midas. He was 
bound with wreaths of flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were m Macedonia, near 
Mount Bermion or Bromion, where Midas was king 
of the Briges, with whom he afterwards emigrated to 
Asia, where their name was changed into Phryges 
Midas received Silenus kindly ; and, after treating 
him with hospitality, he led him back to Dionysus, 
who allowed Midas to ask a favour of him. Midas m 
his folly desired that all things which he touched 
should be changed into gold. The request was 
granted ; but as even the food which he touched 
became gold, he implored the god to take his 
favour back. Dionysus accordingly ordered him 
to bathe in the source of Pactolus near Mount 
Tmolus. This bath saved Midas, but the river 
from that time had an abundance of gold in its 
sand — 2. Midas', who was himself related to the 
race of Satyrs, once had a visit from a Satyr, who 
indulged in all kinds of jokes at the king’s ex- 
pence. Thereupon Midas mixed wme in a well ; 
and when the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep 
and was caught This well of Midas was at dif- 
ferent times assigned to different localities. Xeno- 
phon (Anab. i. 2. § 13) places it m the neighbour- 
hood of Thymbrium and Tyraeum, and Pausanias 
at Ancyra. — 3. Once when Pan and Apollo were 
engaged m a musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
Midas was chosen to decide between them. The 
king decided in favour of Pap, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian cap, 
hut the servant who used to cut his hair discovered 
them. The secret so much harassed this man, 
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that as he could not betray it to a human being, 
he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered into 
“ King Midas has ass’s ears.” He then filled the 
hole up again, and his heart was released. But on 
the same spot a reed grew up, which m its whis- 
pers betrayed the secret. Midas is said to have 
killed himself by drinking the blood of an ox. 

Midea or MidSa (M tdeta, MiSea : MiSedrrjs^ a 
town in Argolis, of uncertain site, is said to have 
been originally called Persepolis, because it had 
been fortified by Perseus. It was destroyed by 
the Argives. 

Midianltae. [Madianjtae]. 

Midias (M ctSlas), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes, 
the orator. In b. c. 354 Midias assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties of 
Choregus, during the celebration of the great Dio- 
nysia. Demosthenes brought an accusation against 
Midias ; blit the speech, which he wrote for the 
occasion, and which is extant, was never published, 
since Demosthenes dropped the accusation, m con- 
sequence of his receiving the sum of 30 mmae. 

Mieza (Mtefa. Mtefefa), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, S.W. of Pella, and not far from the 
frontiers of Thessaly. 

Milamon (M«Aavf«j'), son of Amphidamas, 
and husband of Atalanta. For details, see Ata- 

LANTA 

Miletopolis : Muhalich, or Ha- 

mamli 1 Ru ), a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
at the confluence of the river Rhyndacus and 
Macestus, and somewhat E. of the lake which 
was named after it, lacus Miletopolitis (MiAry- 
TonoX'iTis Xi/xurj : Lake of Mamyus ). This lake, 
which was also called Artynia, lies some miles 
W. of the larger lake of Apolloma ( Abullionte ). 

Miletopolis [Borysthenes]. 

Miletus (Mi\r)Tos), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and S.irpedon, he 
attached himself to the latter, and fled from Minos 
to Asia, whe*e he built the city of Miletus Ovid 
(Met ix 442) calls him a son of Apollo and Deione, 
and lienee Deionides. 

Miletus ( M t \tjtos , Dor. Mf \aros • MtXrfcrios, and 
on inscriptions, M eiXrfaios’ Milesms), one of the 
gieatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged terri- 
torially to Cana and politically to Ionia, being 
the S -most of the 12 cities of the Ionian con- 
federacy. It is mentioned by Homer as a Carian 
city ; and one of its early names, Lelcgeis, is 
a sign that the Leleges also formed a part of 
its population. Its first Greek colonists were 
said to have been Cretans who were expelled 
by Minos ; the next were led to it by Neleus 
at the time of the so-called Ionic migration. Its 
name was derived from the mythical leader of 
the Cretan colonists, Miletus : it was also called 
Pityusa (I LruoDtra), and Anactoria (’Awwrropia). 
The city stood upon the S. headland of the Sinus 
Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the Maeander, 
and possessed 4 distinct harbours, protected by a 
group of islets, called Lade, Dromiscus, and Peme. 
The city wall enclosed two distinct towns, called 
the outer and the inner ; the latter, which was 
also called Old Miletus, stood upon an eminence 
overhanging the sea, and was of great strength. 
Its territory extended on both Bides of the Mae- 
ander, as far apparently as the promontories of 
Mycaie on the N. and Posidium on the S. It 
was rich in flocks ; and the city was celebrated 
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for its woollen fabrics, the Milesia vellera. At a 
very early period it became a great maritime state, 
extending its commerce throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, and even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
but more especially in the direction of the Euxme, 
along the shore of which the Milesians planted 
several important colonies, such as Cyzicus, Sinope, 
Abydos, Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, 
Apollonm, Odessus, and Panticapaeum. Nau- 
cratis in Egypt was also a colony of Miletus. It 
also occupies a high place in the early history 
of Greek literature, as the birthplace of the phi- 
losophers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxime- 
nes, and of the historians Cadmus and Heca- 
taeus. After the rise of the Lydian monarchy, 
Miletus, by its naval strength, resisted the attacks 
of Alyattes and Sadyattes for 1 1 years, but fell be- 
fore Croesus, whose success may perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestine factions which for a long period 
weakened the city. With the rest of Ionia, it was 
conquered by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, in 
b. c, 557 ; and under the dominion of the Persians 
it still retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of which Miletus was the centre [Arista- 
goras, Histiabus], and after the suppression of 
which it was destroyed by the Persians (b. c. 
494). It recovered sufficient importance to oppose 
a vam resistance to Alexander the Great, which 
brought upon it a second rum. Under the Roman 
empire it still appears as a place of some conse- 
quence, until its hnal destiuction by the Turks. 
— Its rums are difficult to discover, on account of 
the great change made m the coast by the rivei 
Maeander. [Mabander.] They aie usually 
supposed to he those at the wretched village of 
Palatia , on the S bank of the Menciereh, a little 
above its present mouth ; hut Forbiger has shown 
that these are more probably the rums of Myus, 
and that those of Miletus are buried m a lake 
formed by the Mendereh at the foot of Mt 
Latmus. 

Millchus, a Phoenician god, represented as the 
son of a satyr and of the nymph Myrlce, and with 
horns on his head. (Sil. Ital. in. 103.) 

Millchus (MeiAixos), a small rivei in Achaia, 
which flowed by the town of Patrae, and is said 
to have been originally called Amihchus (’A/xet. 
Atxos) on account of the human victims sacuficed 
on its hanks to Artemis. 

Milo or Milon (Mt'Awi'). 1. Of Crotona, son of 
Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extraordinary 
bodily strength. He was 6 times victor in wrestling 
at the Olympic games, and as often at the Py- 
thian ; hut having entered the lists at Olympia a 
7th time, he was worsted by the superior agility 
of his adversary. By these successes he obtained 
great distinction among lus countrymen, so that he 
was even appointed to command the army which 
defeated the Sybarites, b. c. 511. Many stones 
are related by ancient writers of Milo’s extiaordi- 
nary feats of strength ; such as his carrying a 
heifer of four years old on his Bhoulders through 
the stadium at Olympia, and afterwards eating 
the whole of it in a single day. The mode of Ins 
death is thus related : as he was passing through 
a forest when enfeebled by age, he saw the trunk 
of a tree which had been partially split open by 
woodcutters, and attempted to rend it further, but 
the wood closed upon his hands, and thus held 
him fast, in which state he was attacked and de- 
voured by wolves.— 2. A general in the service 
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of Pyrrhus king of Epirue, who sent him forward 
with a body of troops to garrison the citadel of 
Tarentum, previous to his own arrival in Italy. 
When Pyrrhus finally quitted that country and 
withdrew into Epirus, he still left Milo in charge 
of the citadel of Tarentum, together with his son 
Helenus.— >3. T. Annins Milo Papinianus, v*as 
the son of C. Papius Celsus and Annia, and was 
adopted by his maternal grandfather T. Anmus 
Luscus. He was born at Lanuvium, of which place 
he was in b. c. 53 dictator or chief magistrate. Milo 
was a man of a daring and unscrupulous character ; 
and as he was deeply in debt, he resolved to ob- 
tain a wealthy province. For this purpose he 
connected himself with the aristocracy. As tribune 
of the plebs, b. c. 57, he took an active part in 
obtaining Cicero's recall from exile, and from this 
time he earned on a fierce and memorable contest 
with P. Clodius. In 53 Milo was candidate for 
the consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship of 
the ensuing year. Each of the candidates kept a 
gang of gladiators, and there were frequent combats 
between the rival ruffians in the stieets of Rome. 
At length, on the 20th of January, 52, Milo and 
Clodius met apparently by accident at Bovillae on 
the Appian road An affray ensued between their 
followers, in which Clodius was slain. At Rome 
such tumults followed upon the burial of Clodius, 
that Pompey was appointed sole consul m order to 
restore order to the state. Pompey immediately 
brought foivvard various laws in connection with 
the late disturbances. As soon os these were 
passed, Milo was formally accused. All Pompey’s 
influence was directed against him ; but Milo was 
not without hope, since the higher aristocracy, 
from jealousy of Pompey, supported hun, and 
Ciceio undertook his defence. His trial opened 
on the 4th of April, 52. He was impeached on 
3 counts — de Vt, de Amhilu , or bribery, and de 
Sodahhib , or illegal interference with the freedom of 
elections. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a consular, 
was appointed quaesitor by a special law of Pom- 
pey’s, and all Rome and thousands of spectators 
from Italy thronged the forum and its avenues. 
But Milo’s chances of acquittal were wholly marred 
by the virulence of his adversaries, who insulted 
and obstructed the witnesses, the process, and 
the conductors of the deft nee. Pompey availed 
himself of these disorders to line the foium and its 
encompassing hills with soldiers. Ciceio was in- 
timidated, and Milo was condemned. Had he even 
been acquitted on the 1st count, de J\ the two 
other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited 
him. He therefore went into exile. Cicero, who 
could not deliver, re-wrote and expanded the de- 
fence of Milo — the extant oration — and sent it 
to him at Marseilles. Milo remarked, “ I am glad 
this was not spoken, since I must have been ac- 
quitted, and then had never known the delicate 
flavour of these Marseilles-mullets.” Caesar re- 
fused to recall Milo from exile in 49, when he 
permitted many of the other exiles to return. In 
the following year (48) M. Caelius, the praetor, 
had, during Caesar’s absence, promulgated a bill 
for the adjustment of debts. Needmg desperate 
allies, Caelius accordingly invited Milo to Italy, 
as the fittest tool for his purposes. At the head 
of a hand of criminals and run-away slaves, Milo 
appeared m the S. of Italy, but was opposed by 
the praetor Q. Pedius, and slain under the walia 
of an obscure fort in the district of Thorn. Milo, 
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in 57, married Fanata, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
an intrigue with her. 

KUtSadea (Mi\Ttc£5T)s). 1 Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens in 
the time of Pisistrotus. The Doloncians, a Thra- 
cian tribe dwelling m the Chersonesus, being hard 
pressed in war by the Absinthians, applied to the 
Delphic oracle for advice, and were directed to 
admit a colony led by the man who should be the 
first to entertain them after they left the temple. 
This was Miltiades, who, eager to escape from the 
rule of Pisistratus, gladly took the lead of a colony 
under the sanction of the oracle, and became 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a 
wall built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he Mas taken prisoner, but 
was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sove- 
reignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the son 
of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices and games 
were instituted in his honour, in which no Lamp- 
sacene was suffered to take part. —2. Son of Cimon 
and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being sent 
out by Pisistratus from Athens to take possession 
of the vacant inheritance. By a stratagem he got 
the chief men of the Chersonesus into his power 
and threw them into prison, and took a force of 
mercenaries into his pay. In order to strengthen 
his position still more, he married Hegesipyla, the 
daughter of a Thracian prince named Olorus. He 
joined Darius Hystaspis on Ins expedition against 
the Scythians, and was left with the other Greeks 
in charge of the biidge over the Danube. When 
the appointed time had expired, and Darius had 
not returned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks 
to destroy the bridge and leave Darius to his fate. 
Some time after the expedition of Darius au inroad 
of the Scythians drove Miltiades from his posses- 
sions ; but after the enemy had retired the Dolon- 
cians brought him back. It appears to have been 
between this period and his withdrawal to Athens, 
that Miltiades conquered and expelled the Pelas- 
gian inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros and sub- 
jected the islajids to the dominion of Attica. 
Lemnos and Imbros belonged to the Persian do- 
minions; and it is probable that this encroach- 
ment on the Persian possessions was the cause 
which drew upon Miltiades the hostility of Danus, 
and led him to fly from the Chersonesus, when the 
Phoenician fleet approached, after the subjugation 
of Ionia. Miltiades reached Athens in safety, hut 
his eldest son Metiochus fell into the hands of the 
Persians. At Athens Miltiades was arraigned, as 
being amenable to the penalties enacted against 
tyranny, but was acquitted. When Attica was 
threatened with invasion by the Persians under 
Datis and Artaphemes, Miltiades was chosen one 
of the ten generals. Miltiades by his arguments 
induced the polemarch Callimachus to give the 
casting vote in flavour of risking a battle with the 
enemy, the opinions of the ten generals being 
equally divided. Miltiades waited till his turn 
came, and then drew his army up in battle array 
on the ever memorable field of Marathon. [Ma- 
rathon.] After the defeat 6f the Persians Mil- 
tiades endeavoured to urge the Athenians to mea- 
•urea of retaliation, and induced them to entrust to 
him an armament of 70 ships, without knowing the 


purpose for which they were designed. He pro- 
ceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the pur- 
ose of gratifying a private enmity. His attacks, 
owever, were unsuccessful ; and after receiving a 
dangerous hurt m the leg, while penetrating into a 
sacred enclosure on some superstitious errand, he 
was compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where he was impeached by Xanthippus 
for having deceived the people. His wound had 
turned into a gangrene, and being unable to plead 
his cause in person, he was brought into court on 
a couch, his brother Tisagoras conducting his de- 
fence for him. He was condemned ; but on the 
ground of his services to the state the penalty was 
commuted to a fine of 50 talents, the cost of the 
equipment of the armament. Being unable to pay 
this, he was thrown into prison, where he not long 
after died of his wound. The fine was subsequently 
paid by his son Cimon. 

Milvlus Pons. [Roma.] 

Milyas (r) MiAi/ct?: Mi\vai, Milyae), was origi- 
nally the name of all Lycia ; but it was afterwards 
applied to the high table land in the N. of Lycia, 
between the Cadmus and the Taurus, and extend- 
ing considerably into Pisidia. Its people seem to 
have been the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of Lycia. It contained a city of the same 
name. After the defeat of Antiochus the Great, 
the Romans gave it to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
but its real government seems to have been in the 
hands of Pisidian princes 

Mimallon (Miju.aAAwj'), the Macedonian name 
of the Bacchantes, or, according to others, of Bac- 
chic Amazons. Ovid (Ars Am. i. 541) uses the 
i form Mimallonidcs. 

Mimas (M(juas), a giant, said to have been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a flash of light- 
ning. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, was 
believed to rest upon his body. 

Mimnermus (Mtjurepjuos), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, was generally called a Colophonian, but was 
properly a native of Smyrna, and was descended 
from those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrna 
from the Aeolians. He flourished from about 
b c. 634 to 600. lie was a contemporary of 
Solon, who, in an extant fragment of one of his 
poems, addresses him as still living. Only a 
few fragments of the compositions of Mimnermus 
have come down to us. They belong chiefly to 
a poem entitled Nanno, and are addressed to the 
flute-player of that name. The compositions of 
Mimnermus form an epoch in the history of elegiac 
poetry. Before his time the elegy had been de- 
voted chiefly either to warlike or national, or to 
convivial and joyous subjects. Archilochus had, 
indeed, occasionally employed the elegy for strains 
of lamentation, but Mimnermus was the first who 
systematically made it the vehicle for plaintive, 
mournful, and erotic strains. The instability of 
human happiness, the helplessness of man, the 
cares and miseries to which life is exposed, the 
brief season that man has to enjoy himself in, the 
wretchedness of old age, are plaintively dwelt 
upon by him, while love is held up as the only 
consolation that men possess, life not being worth 
having when it can no longer be enjoyed. The 
latter topic was most frequently dwelt upon, and 
as an erotic poet he was held in high estimation in 
antiquity. (Hor. Epist. ii. 2. 100.) The fragments 
are published separately by Bach, Lips. 1826. 
MXnaei (Mtvcuoi), one of the chief peoples of 
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Arabia, dwelt on the W. coast of Arabia Felix, 
and m the interior of the peninsula, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, and the other 
products of the land. 

Minas Sabb&tha (M tivas JSaSard a), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the Romans 
had destroyed. 

Minclus (Mindo), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the lake Benacus ( Lago di 
Garda)* and falls into the Po, a little below Mantua. 

Mindarus (MiV5 apos), a Lacedaemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus m the command of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, b c. 411. He was defeated and slam 
m battle by the Athenians near Cyzicus in the 
following year. 

Minerva, called Athena by the Greeks. The 
Greek goddess is spoken of m a separate article 
[Athena.] Minerva was one of the great Ro- 
man divinities. Her name seems to be of the 
same root as wens; and she is accordingly the 
thinking, calculating, and inventive power per- 
sonified. Jupiter was the 1st, Juno the 2nd, and 
Minerva the 3rd in the number of the Capitoline 
divinities. Tuiqum, the son ot Demaiatus, was 
believed to have united the 3 divinities in one 
common temple, and hence, when repasts vveie 
prepaied lor the gods, these 3 always wait toge 
thei. She was the daughter of Jupiter, and is 
said to have sometimes wielded the thunderbolts ot 
her father. As Mmerva was a virgin divinity, 
and her father the supreme god, the Romans easily 
identified her with the Greek Athena, and accoid- 
mgly all the attributes ot Athena were gradually 
transferred to the Roman Mmerva. But we con- 
fine ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maiden 
goddess, her sacrifices consisted of calves which 
had not home the yoke. She is said to have in- 
vented numbers, and it is added that the law 
respecting the driving m of the annual nail was 
for this reason attached to the temple of Mmerva. 
She was worshipped as the patroness of all the 
arts and trades, and at her festival she was parti- 
cularly invoked by all who desired to distinguish 
themselves in any art or craft, such as painting, 
poetry, the art of teaching, medicine, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the like. This chaiacter of the 
goddess may be peiceived also fiom the proveibs 
“ to do a thing pmgui Minetva i e. to do a thing 
m an awkward or clumsy manner, and sus Mi - 
nervam, of a stupid person who presumed to set 
light an intelligent one. Minerva, however, was 
the patroness, not only of females, on whom she 
conferred skill m sewing, spinning, weaving, &c., 
but she also guided men m the dangers ot war, 
where victory is gained by cunning, prudence, 
courage, and perseverance. Hence she was repre- 
sented with a helmet, shield, and a coat of mail , 
and the booty made in war was frequently dedi- 
cated to her. Minerva was further believed to be 
the inventor of musical instruments, especially 
wind instruments, the use of which was very im- 
portant m religious worship, and which were ac- 
cordingly subjected to a sort of purification every 
year on the last day of the festival of Minerva 
This festival lasted 5 days, from the 19th to the 
23rd of March, and was called Qumquatrus, because 
it began on the 5th day after the ides of the month 
This number of days was not accidental, for we 
are tpld that the number 5 was sacred to Minerva. 
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The most ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was 
probably that on the Capitol ; another existed on the 
Aventme ; and she had a chapel at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, where she bore the surname of Capta. 

Minervae Arx or Minervium (Castro), a lull 
on the coast of Calabria, where Aeneas is said to 
have landed. 

Minervae Promontorlum (Punia della Campa- 
nula or della Minerva), a rocky promontory m 
Campania, running out a long way into the sea, 6 
miles S E. of Surrentum, on whose summit was a 
temple of Mmerva, which was said to have been 
built by Ulysses, and which was still standing m 
the time of Seneca Ileie the Sirens aie reported 
to have dwelt. The Greeks regarded it as the 
N W. boundary of Oenotna. 

MlnSo ( Mtgnone ), a small river in Etruria, 
winch rises near Satriurn, and falls into the Tyr- 
rhene sea between Giaviscae and Centum Cellae. 

Minius ( Minho ), a river in the N.W. of Spain, 
rises in the Cantabrian mountains m the N. of 
Gallaecia, and falls into the ocean. It was also 
called Bacnis, and denved its name of Mmius 
fiom the minium oi vernuhon coined down by its 
wateis, 

Mrnoa (Mivua). 1. A small island in the Saronic 
gulf, oft the toast ot Megans, and opposite a pro- 
montory of the same name, was united to the 
mainland by a bridge, and formed, with the pro- 
montory, the lnu hour of Nisaea. [See p. 429.] 

— 2. A town on the E. coast of Laconia, and on 
a promontory of the same name, N E of Epidau- 
rus Limera — 3. A town on the W. part of the 
N. coast of Crete, between the promontories Dre- 
panum and Psatum —4. A town on the E. part 
ot the N. coast of Crete, belonging to the terntorv 
of Lyctus, and situated on the nanow r est part of 
the island —5. A town m Sicily. See IIerallea 
Minoa. 

Minos (MiWs). 1. Son of Zeus and Europa, 
hi other of Rhadamanthus, was the king and legis- 
lator ot Crete Atter his death he became one of 
the judges of the shades m Hades. He was the 
father ot Deucalion and Auadne ; and, according 
to Apollodorus, the brother of Sarpedon. Some 
traditions relate that Mmos married Itone, daugh- 
ter of Lyctius, by whom he had a son, Lycastus, 
and that the latter became, by Ida, the daughter 
of Corybas, the father of another Mmos. But it 
should be observed, that Homer and Hesiod know 
only of one Mmos, the ruler of Cnossus, and the 
son and Inend of Zeus , and that they relate nearly 
the same tilings about him which later traditions 
assign to a second Mmos, the grandson of the 
former. In this case, as in many other mythical 
traditions, a rationalistic criticism attempted to 
solve contradictions and difficulties m the stows 
about a person, uy assuming that the contradictory 
accounts must refer to two diffeient personages. 

— 2. Grandson of the former, and a son of Ly- 
castus and Ida, was likewise a king and law- 
giver of Crete. He is described as the husband of 
Pasipbae, a daughter of Helios ; and as the father 
of Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeus, Acalle, 
Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. After the death 
of Asterius, Mmos aimed at the supremacy of 
Crete, and declared that it was destined to him by 
the gods ; in proof of which, he asserted that the 
gods always answered his prayers. Accordingly, 
as he was offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he 
prayed that a hull might come forth from the sea, 
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and promised to sacrifice the animal. The bull 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete. 
(Others say that Minos disputed the government 
with his brother, Sarpcdon, and conquered ) But 
Minos, who admired the beauty of the bull, did 
not sacrifice him, and substituted another in his 
place. Poseidon therefore rendered the bull furious, 
and made Pasiphae conceive a passion for the 
animal. Daedalus enabled Pasiphae to gratify 
her passion, and she became by the bull the 
mother of the Minotaurus, a monster with a 
human body and a bull’s head, or, according to 
others, with a hull’s body and a human head. 
The monster was kept in the labyrinth at Cnossus, 
constructed by Daedalus. Daedalus fled from 
Crete to escape the wrath of Minos and took re- 
fuge m Sicily. Mmos followed him to Sicily, 
and was there slain by Cocalus and Ins daughters. 
— Minos is further said to have divided Crete into 
3 parts, and to have ruled .0 years. The Cietans 
traced their legal and political institutions to 
Mmos. He is said to have been instructed m the 
art of lawgiving by Zeus himself ; and the Spartan, 
Lycurgus, was believed to ha\e taken the legis- 
lation of Minos as his model. In his time Crete 
was a powerful maritime state ; and Mmos not 
only checked the piratical pursuits of Ins contem- 
poraries, but made himself master of the Greek 
islands of the Aegean. The most ancient legends 
describe Mmos as a just and wise law-giver, 
whereas the later accounts represent him as an 
unjust and cruel tyrant. In order to avenge the 
wrong done to his son Androgeus [Andiiogeus] 
at Athens, he made war against the Athenians 
and Megarians. He subdued Megara, and com- 
pelled the Athenians either every year or every 9 
years, to send him as a tribute 7 youths and 7 
maidens, who were devoured in the labyrinth by 
the Minotaurus. The monster was slam by 
Theseus. 

Minotaurus. [Minos.] 

Mintha (Mtvdrj), a daughter of Cocytus, beloved 
by Hades, was metamorphosed by Demeter or 
Persephone into a plant called .after her mintha , 
or mint. In the neighbourhood of P\los there was 
a hill called after her, and at its foot there was a 
temple of Pluto, and a grove of Demeter. 

Minthe (MlvOrj : Vunuka ), a mountain of Elis 
m Tnphylia, near Pylos. 

Mintumae (Mmtumensis : Trajdta ), an im- 
portant town in Latiuin, on the frontiers of Cam- 
pania, was situated on the Appia Via, and on 
both banks of the Lins, and near the mouth of 
this river. It was an ancient town of the Ausones 
or Aurunci, but surrendered to the Romans of its 
own accord, and received a Roman colony b c. 
296. It was subsequently recolomsed by Julius 
Caesar. In its neighbourhood was a grove sacred 
to the nymph Manca, and also extensive marshes 
( Paludes Mmtumenses), formed by the overflowing 
of the river Liris, in which Manus was taken 
prisoner. [See p. 418, a.] The neighbourhood of 
Mintumae produced good wine. There are the 
rums of an amphitheatre and of an aqueduct at the 
modern Trajclta * 

Minucianus (MivoutciavSs). 1. A Greek rhe- 
torician, was a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (fl. a. d. 17 OX 
•tfith whom he was at variance.— 2. An Athenian, 
the son of Nicagoras,was also a Greek rhetorician, 
mid lived in the reign of Gallienus (a. d. 260— - 
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268). He was the author of several rhetorical 
works, and a portion of his T4x?V pyropucJ) is ex- 
tant, and is published in the 9th volume of Walz’s 
Rhetores Graeci, 

Mmucius Augurlnus. [Augdrinus.] 

Mindcius Basilus. [Basil us.] 

Minucius Rufus. 1. M, consul b.c. 221, when 
he carried on war against the Istnans. In 217 
he was magistcr equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus. The cautious policy of Fabius dis- 
pleased Minucius ; and accordingly when Fabius 
was called away to Rome, Mmucius disobeyed 
the positive commands of the dictator, and risked 
a battle with a portion of Hannibal’s troops. He 
w as fortunate enough to gain a victory ; m conse- 
quence of which he became so popular at Rome, 
that a bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator. The Roman army was 
now divided, and each portion encamped separately 
under its own general. Anxious ioi distinction, 
Mmucius eagerly accepted a battle which was of- 
fered him by Hannibal, but was defeated, and his 
troops were only saved fiom total destruction by 
the timely arrival of Fabius, with all his forces. 
Thereupon Mmucius generously acknowledged his 
erroi, ga\ e up liis separate command, and placed 
himself again under the authority of the dictator 
lie fell at the battle of Cannes in the following 
year. — 2. Q., plebeian aedfle 201, praetor 200, 
and consul 197, when he carried on war against 
the Bon with success. In 189 he was one of the 
1 0 commissioners sent into Asia after the conquest 
of Antioehus the Great ; and m 183 he was one of 
the 3 ambassadors sent into Gaul.— 3. M., praetor 
197.-4. M.. tribune of the plebs 121, brought 
forward a bill to repeal the laws of C Gracchus. 
This Marcus Mmucius and his brother Qumtus 
aie mentioned as arbiters between the inhabitants 
of Genua and the Viturn, m a very interesting in- 
scription, which was discovered m the year 150G, 
about 1 0 miles from the modem city of Genoa. — 
5. Q, consul 110, obtained Macedonia as his 
province, carried on war with success against the 
barbarians m Thrace, and triumphed on his return 
to Rome. He perpetuated the memory of his 
triumph by building the Portions Mmucia, near 
the Cirrus Flamimus. 

Minuclus Felix. [Felix ] 

Minyae (Mu'i/cu), an ancient Greek race, who 
onginally dwelt m Thessaly. Iolcos, m Thessaly, 
was one of their most ancient seats. Their an- 
cestral hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated from 
Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, and there to ha\e 
established the empire of the Minyae, with the ca- 
pital of Orchomcnos. [Orchomenos.] As the 
greater part of the Argonauts were descended from 
the Mmj ae,they are themselves called Mmyae. The 
descendants of the Argonauts founded a colony in 
Lemnos, called Minyae. Thence they proceeded 
to Elig Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. 

Minnas (Mn/tfas), son of Chryses, and the 
ancestral lipro of the race of the Minyae. The 
accounts of his genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a son of 
Orchomcnus or Eteocles, others of Poseidon, Aleus, 
Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus. He is further called 
the husband of Tritogenia, Clytodora, or Phano- 
syra. Orchomenus, Presbon, Athamas, Diochthon- 
das, Eteoclymene, Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsmoe, 
and Alcathoe or Alcithoe, are mentioned as his 
children. His tomb was shown at Orchomenos 
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in Boeotia. A daughter of Mmyas was called 
MinyeUts {-Mis) or Mmtis (4dts). (Bee Ov. Met. 
iv. 1. 32.) 

Mirobrlga. h A town of the Celtic! in Lusi- 
tania, on the coast of the ocean. — 2. A Roman 
mumcipium in the territory of the Turduli, in 
Hispania Baetica, on the road from Ementa to 
Caesaraugusta. 

KLisenum ( Punta di Miseno\ a promontory in 
Campania, S. of Cumae, said to have derived its 
name from Misenus, the companion and trumpeter 
of Aeneas, who was drowned and buried here. 
The bay formed by this promontory was converted 
by Augustus into an excellent harbour, and was 
made the principal station of the Roman fleet on 
the Tyrrhene sea. A town sprung up aiound the 
harbour, and here the admiral of the fleet usually 
resided. The inhabitants were called Misenates 
and Misenenses. The Roman nobles had pre- 
viously built villas on the coast. Here was the 
villa of C Marius, which was purchased bv Lu- 
cullus, and which afterwards passed into the hands 
of the emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. 

Miflitheus, the father-in-law of the emperor 
Gordian III., who married his daughter Sabima 
Tranquillma m A. D. 241. Misitheus was a man 
of learning, virtue, and ability. He was appointed 
by his son-in-law praefect of the praetorians, and 
effected many important reforms m the royal 
household. He accompanied Gordian m his expe- 
dition against the Persians, whom he defeated , 
but m the course of this war he was cut oft either 
by disease, or by the treacheiy of his successor 
Philippus, 243. 

Mithras (Mfdpas), the god of the sun among 
the Persians. About the time of the Roman em- 
perors his worship was introduced at Rome, and 
thence spread over all parts of the empire. The 
god is commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling 
on a hull which is thrown on the ground, and 
whose throat he is cutting. The bull is at the 
same time attacked by a dog, a serpent, and a 
scorpion. This group appears frequently among 
ancient works of art, and a fine specimen is pie- 
served m the British Museum 

Mithridates or Mithraddtes (Mtipfidmis or 
Mi0pa8d*njs),a common name among the Medcs and 
Persians, derived from Mttra or Mithia , the Per- 
sian name for the sun, and the root da, signifying 
“to give.” Mithridates would therefore mean, 
* given by the sun.” 1. 1. King, or, more properly, 
satrap of Pontus, was son of Anobarzanes I., and 
was succeeded by Anobarzanes II, about u. c. 
363. The kings of Pontus claimed to be lineally 
descended from one of the 7 Persians who had 
conspired against the Magi, and who was subse- 
quently established by Darius Hystaspis m the 
government of the countries bordering on the 
Euxine sea. Very little is known of their history 
until after the fall of the Persian empire. — 2. II 
King of Pontus (337 — 302), succeeded his father 
Anobarzanes II., and was the founder of the in- 
dependent kingdom of Pontus. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, he was for a time subject 
to Antigonus ; but during the war between the 
successors of Alexander, he succeeded m establish- 
ing his independence. He died at the age of 34. 
•*3. XU. King of Pontus (302 — 266), son and 
successor of the preceding. He enlarged Ins pa- 
ternal dominions by the acquisition of great part 
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of Cappadocia and Paphlagoma. He was sue* 
ceeded by his son Anobarzanes III. — 4. IV. 
King of Pontus (about 240 — 190), son and suc- 
cessor of Anobarzanes III. He gave his daughter 
Laodice in marnage to Antiochus III He was 
succeeded by his son Pharnaces I. mm 6. V. King 
of Pontus (about 156— 120), sumamed Euer- 
getes, son and successor of Pharnaces I. He was 
the first of the kings of Pontus who made an 
alliance with the Romans, whom he assisted m 
the 3rd Punic war and in the war against Ansto- 
nicus (131 — 129). lie was assassinated at Sinope 
by a conspiracy among his own immediate at- 
tendants — 6. VI. King of Pontus (120 — 63), 
surnamed Eupator, also Dionysus, hut more 
commonly the Great, was the son and successor 
of the pieceding, and was only 11 years old at 
the period of his accession. We have very imper- 
fect information concerning the earlier years of his 
reign, and much of what has been transmitted to 
us wears a very suspicious aspect. We are told 
that immediately on ascending the throne he found 
himself assailed by the designs of his guardians, 
but that he succeeded in eluding all their machina- 
tions, partly by displaying a courage and address 
in warlike exeicises beyond his years, partly by 
the use of antidotes against poison, to wftneh he 
began thus eaily to accustom himself. In order 
to e\ade the designs formed against his life, he 
also devoted much of his time to hunting, and 
took retuge m the remotest and most unfrequented 
regions, under pretence of pursuing the pleasures 
of the chase. Whatever tiuth there may he in 
these accounts, it is certain that when he attamed 
to manhood, he was not only endowed with con- 
summate skill in all martial exercises, and pos- 
sessed of a bodily frame mured to all hardships, 
as well as a spirit to brave every dangei, but his 
naturally vigorous intellect had been improved by 
careful culture. As a boy he had been brought 
up at Sinope, where he had probably received the 
elements of a Greek education ; and so powerful 
was his memory, that he is said to have learnt not 
less than 25 languages, and to have been able m 
the days of his greatest power to transact business 
with the deputies of every tribe subject to his rule 
in their own peculiar dialect. The first steps of 
Ins caieer were marked by blood. He is said to 
ha\e murdered his mother, to whom a share m 
the royal authority had been left by Mithridates 
Euorgetes ; and this was followed by the assas- 
sination of his brother. In the early part of his 
reign he subdued the barbarian tribes between the 
Euxine and the confines of Armenia, including 
the whole of Colchis and the province called Lesser 
Armenia, and even extended his conquests beyond 
the Caucasus. He assisted PaiiBades, king of the 
Bosporus, against the Sarmatians and Roxoiani, 
and rendered the whole of the Tauric Chersonese 
tributary to bis kingdom. After the death of 
Pansades, the kingdom of Bosporus itself was in- 
corporated with Ins dominions. He was now m 
possession of such gieat power, that he began, to 
deem himself equal to a contest with Rome itself. 
Many causes of dissension had already arisen 
between them, but Mithridates had hitherto sub- 
mitted to the mandates of Rome. Even after 
expelling Anobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Jtfico- 
medes from Bithyma in 90, he offered no resist- 
ance to the Romans when they restored these 
monarch* to their kingdom. But when Nico* 
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medes, urged by the Homan legates, invaded the 
territories of Mithridates, the latter made prepara- 
tions for immediate hostilities. His success was 
rapid and striking. In 88, he drove Ariobarzanes 
out of Ckppadocia, and Nicomedes out of Bithynia, 
defeated the Roman generals who had supported the 
latter, made himself master of Phrygia and Galatia, 
and at last of the Roman province of Asia. During 
the winter he issued the sanguinary order to all the 
cities of Asia to put to death, on the same day, all 
the Roman and Italian citizens who were to be 
found within their walls. So hateful had the 
Romans rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the cities 
of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Italians are said 
to have perished in this fearful massacre. Mean- 
time Sulla had received the command of the war 
against Mithridates, and crossed over into Greece 
in 87. Mithridates, however, had resolved not to 
await the Romans m Asia, but had already sent 
his general Archelaus into Greece, at the head of 
a powerful army. The war proved unfavourable 
to the king. Archelaus was twice defeated by Sulla 
with immense loss, near Chaeronea and Orchomenos 
in Boeotia (80). About the same time Mithridates 
was himself defeated m Asia by Fimbria. [Fim- 
bria.] These disasters led him to sue for peace, 
which Sulla was willing to grant, because he was 
anxious to return to Italy, which was entirely m the 
hands of his enemies. Mithndates consented to 
abandon all his conquests m Asia, to pay a sum of 
2000 talents, and to surrender to the Romans a fleet 
of 70 ships. Thus terminated the 1st Mithndatic 
war (84). — Shortly afterwards Murena, who had 
been left m command of Asia by Sulla, invaded 
the dominions of Mithridates (88), under the flimsy 
pretext that the king had not yet evacuated the 
whole of Cappadocia. In the following }*ear (82) 
Murena renewed his hostile incursions, but was de- 
feated by Mithridates on the banks of the river 
Halys. But shortly afterwards Murena received 
peremptory orders from Sulla to desist from hostili- 
ties ; in consequence of which peace was again re- 
stored. This is usually called the 2nd Mithndatic 
war. — Mithridates, however, was well aware that 
the peace between him and Rome was in fact a 
mere suspension of hostilities ; and that the repub- 
lic would never suffer the massacre of her citizens 
in Asia to remain ultimately unpunished. No 
formal treaty was ever concluded between Mithri- 
dates and the Roman senate ; and the king had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain the latification of the 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. The 
death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, at the 
beginning of 74, brought matters to a crisis. That 
monarch left his dominions by will to the Roman 
people ; and Bithynia was accordingly declared a 
Roman province: but Mithridates asserted that 
the late king had left a legitimate son by his wife 
Nysa, whose pretensions he immediately prepared 
to support by his arms. He had employed the 
last few years in forming a powerful army, armed 
and disciplined in the Roman manner ; and he 
now took the field with 120,0Q0 foot Boldiers, 
16,000 horse, and a vast number of barbarian 
auxiliaries. This was the commencement of the 3rd 
Mithndatic war. The two Roman consuls, Lucullus 
and Cotta, were unable to oppose his first irruption. 
He traversed Bithynia without encountering any 
resiatance ; and when at length Cotta ventured to 
give him battle under the walls of Chalcedon, the 
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consul was totally defeated both by sea and land. 
Mithridates then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus 
both by sea and land. Lucullus marched to the relief 
of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and even- 
tually compelled him to raise the siege, early in 
73. On his retreat Mithridates suffered great loss, 
and eventually took refuge in Pontus. Hither 
Lucullus followed him in the next year. The new 
army, which the king had collected, was entirely 
defeated by the Roman general ; and Mithridates, 
despairing of opposing the farther progress of Lucul- 
lus, took refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law 
Tigranes, the king of Armenia. Tigranes at first 
showed no disposition to attempt the restoration of 
his father-in-law ; but being offended at the haughty 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had 
sent to demand the surrender of Mithridates, the 
Armenian king not only refused this request, but de- 
termined to prepare for war with the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly in 69 Lucullus marched into Armenia, de- 
feated Tigranes and Mithridates near Tigranocerta, 
and m the next year (68) again defeated the allied 
inonarchs near Artaxata. The Roman general 
then turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege 
to Nisibis. Here the Roman soldiers broke out into 
open mutiny, and demanded to be led home ; and 
Lucullus was obliged to raise the siege, and return 
to Asia Minor. Meanwhile Mithridates had 
taken advantage of the absence of Lucullus to in- 
vade Pontus at the head of a large army. He de- 
feated Fabius and Triarms, to whom the defence of 
Pontus bad been committed ; and when Lucullus 
returned to Pontus, he was unable to resume the 
offensive m consequence of the mutinous spirit of 
hiB own soldiers Mithridates was thus able be- 
fore the close of 67 to regain possession of the 
greater part of his hereditary dominions. In the 
following year (66) the conduct of the war was 
entrusted to Pompey. Hostilities were resumed 
with greater vigour than ever. Mithridates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but was sur- 
prised and defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigranes 
now refused to admit him into his dominions, he 
resolved to plunge with hi9 small army into the 
heart of Colchis, and thence make his way to the 
Palus Maeotis and the Cimmerian Bosporus. Ar- 
duous as this enterpuse appeared it was success- 
fully accomplished ; and he at length established 
himself without opposition at Panticapaeum, the 
capital of Bosporus. He had now nothing to fear 
from the pursuit of Pompey, who turned his arms 
first against Tigranes, and afterwards against Syria. 
Unable to obtain peace from Pompey, except he 
would come in person to make his submission, 
Mithridates conceived the daring project of march- 
ing round the N. and W. coasts of the Euxme, 
through the wild tribes of the Sarmatians and 
Getae, and having gathered round his standard all 
these barbarian nations, to penetrate into Italy 
itself. But meanwhile disaffection had made rapid 
progress among his followers. His son Pharnaces 
at length openly rebelled against him. He was 
lomed both by the whole army and the citizens of 
Panticapaeum, who unanimously proclaimed him 
king ; and Mithridates, who had taken refuge in 
a strong tower, saw that no choice remained to him 
but death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly earned with him ; hut his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes, 
that it did not produce the desired effect, and he 
was compelled to call in the assistance of one of 
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his Gaulish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sword. He died in 63. His body was sent by 
Pharnaces to Pompey at Amisus, as a token of his 
submission ; but the conqueror caused it to be in- 
terred with regal honours in the sepulchre of his 
forefathers at Sinope. He was 68 or 69 years old 
at the time of his death, and had reigned 57 years, 
of which *25 had been occupied, with only a few 
brief intervals, in one continued struggle against 
the Roman power. The estimation m which he 
was held by his adversaries is the Strongest testi- 
mony to his great abilities : Cicero calls him the 
greatest of all kings after Alexander, and m an- 
other passage says that he was a more formidable 
opponent than any other monarch whom the Ro- 
man arms had yet encountered —7. Kings of Par- 
thia. [Ahsaces, 6, 9, 13.]— 8. Of Pergamus, son 
of Menodotus ; but Ins mother having had an 
amoui with Mithudates the Great, he was gene- 
rally looked upon as m reality the son of that 
monarch. The king himself bestowed gieat care 
on his education ; and he appears as early as 6 4 to 
have exercised the chief control over the affairs 
of his native city At a subsequent period lie 
served under Julius Caesar m the Alexandrian war 
(48) ; and after the defeat of Pharnaces m the 
following year (47), Caesar bestowed upon Mitliri- 
dates the kingdom of the Bosporus, and also the 
tetrarchy of the Galatians But the kingdom of 
the Bosporus still remained to be won, for Asun- 
der, who had revolted against Pharnaces, was m 
fact master of the whole country, and Mithridatcs 
having attempted to expel Asandei , was defeated 
and slain. 

Mithndatis Regio (M lOpitidrou x w V a )> o dis- 
trict of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the W. side of the 
river Rha ( Wolga)^ so called because it was the 
place of refuge of the last Mithndates, m the reign 
of Claudius. 

Mitylene. [Mytilene.] 

Mnaseas (Mvaor^as), of Patara in L}’cia, not of 
Patrae in Achaia, was a pupil of Eiatosthencs, 
and a grammarian of considerable celebrity He 
wiote 2 works, one of a chorogiaphical description, 
entitled Pcriplub (nep'nrXovs), and the other a 
collection of ouicles given at Delphi. 

Mneme {Muiipti), 1 e. memory, one of the 3 
Muses who were 111 eaily times woi shipped at 
Ascra m Boeotia. There seems to have been also 
a tradition that Mneme was the mother of the 
Muses, for Ovid {Met. v. 268) calls them Mncino- 
mdes , unless this be only an abridged form for 
the daughters of Mnemosvne. [Musae ] 

Mnemosyne (MvTuxocrvvr)), 1. e. memory, daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and one of the Titamdes, became 
by Zeus the mother of the Muses 

Mnesarchus (M vtfcrapxos). 1 Son of Euphron 
or Euthyphron, and father of Pythagoras He was 
generally believed not to have been of purely 
Greek origin. According to some accounts, he be- 
longed to the Tyrrhenians of Lemnos and Imbros, 
and is said to have been an engraver of rings 
According to other accounts, the name of the father 
of Pythagoras was Marmacus, whose father IIip- 
pasus came from Phlius. — 2. Grandson of the 
preceding, and son of Pythagoras and Theano 
Accoiding to some accounts he succeeded Anstaeus 
as president of the Pythagorean school. — 3. A 
Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panaetius, flourished 
about b. c. 110, and taught at Athens. Among 
his pupils was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
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MnesXcles (MvrjcuKXijs), one of the great Athe- 
nian artistB of the age of Pericles, was the architect 
of the Propylaea of the Acropolis, the building of 
which occupied 5 years, B c. 437 — 433. It is 
said that, during the progress of the work, he fell 
from the summit of the building, and was supposed 
to be mortally injured, but was cured by a herb 
which Athena showed to Pericles in a dreaqi. 

MnesithSus (Mnjoideoy), a physician, was a 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the 4th 
century b. c , as he is quoted by the comic poet 
Alexis. He enjojed a great reputation, and is 
frequently mentioned by Galen, and others. 

Mnester (Mvifcrriip), a celebrated pantomime 
actor m the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, was 
also one of the lovers of the empress Messahna, 
and was put to death upon the ruin of the latter. 

Mnestheus, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeneas 
to Italy, and is said to have been the ancestral 
heio of the Memmn. 

Moabitis (Mwa Sens, Mo§a* M«a§Irai, Moa. 
bitae 0. T. Moab, for both country and people), 
a district of Arabia Petraea, E. of the Dead Sea, 
fiom the river Amon ( Wady-el-Mojib , the bound- 
ary between Palestine and Arabia) on the N, to 
Zo.ir, near the S. end of the Dead Sea, on the S., 
between the Amontes on the N , the Midmnites 
on the E , and the Edomites on the S , that is, be- 
fore the Israelitish conquest of Canaan. At an 
cailier peiiod, the country of Moab had extended 
N. -wards, bejond the N. end of the Dead Sea, 
and along the E bank of the Jordan, as far as the 
river Jabbok, but it had been wiested from them 
by the Amontes The plains E. of the Jordan 
were, however, still called the plains of Moab. The 
Moabites weie left undisturbed by the Isiaelites on 
their march to Canaan ; but Balak, king of Moab, 
through fear of the Israelites, did what he could 
to hann them, first by his vain attempt to induce 
the piophct Balaam to curse the people whom a 
divine impulse forced lum to bless, and then by 
seducing them to worship Baal-peor. Hence the 
hereditary enmity between the Israelites and 
Moabites, and the threatemngs denounced against 
Moab by the Hebiew prophets. I11 the time of 
the Judges they subdued the S pait of the Jewish 
territory, with the assistance ot the Ammonites 
and Amalekites, and held it for 18 3 ears (Judges 
111. 12 foil ) They were conquered b) r David, after 
the partition of whose kingdom they belonged to 
the kingdom of Israel Thev revolted after the 
death of Ahab (11 c 896) and appear to have be- 
come virtually independent , and after the 1 0 
tribes had been carried into captiuty, the Moabites 
seem to have recovered the N pait of their ori- 
ginal terntoij'. They were subdued by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with other nations bordering on Pales- 
tine, very soon alter the Bab)'loman conquest of 
Judaea, after which they scarcely appear as a dis- 
tinct nation, but, after a few references to them, 
the} r disappear m the general name of the Arabians. 
The name Moabitis, however, was still applied to 
the district of Arabia, between the Arnon (the S. 
frontier of Peraea, or Palestine E. of the Jordan), 
and the Nabathaei, in the mountains of Seir. The 
Moabites were a kindred race with the Hebrews, 
being descended from Moab, the son of Lot. 
They worshipped Baal-Peor and Chemosh with 
most licentious rites, and they sometimes offered 
human sacrifices. Their government was monarchi- 
cal. They were originally a pastoral people ; but 
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the excessive fertility of their country, which is a 
mountainous tract intersected with nch valleys and 
numerous streams, led them to diligence and success 
in agriculture. The frequent ruins of towns and 
traces of paved roads, which still cover the face of 
the country, show how populous and prosperous it 
was. The chief city, Ar or Rabbftth-Moab, aft. 
Areopolis ( Ralba , Ru.), was about 25 miles S of 
the Arnon. 

Modestinus, Herennius, a Roman jurist, and a 
pupil of Vlpian, flourished m the reigns of Alex- 
ander Severus, Maximmus and the Gordians, A. d. 
222 — 244. He taught law to the younger Maxi- 
mmus. Though Modestinus is the latest of the 
great Roman jurists, he ranks among the most 
distinguished There are 345 excerpts m the Digest 
from his writings, the titles of which show the 
extent and variety of his labours. 

Modestus, a military writer, the author of a 
Libellus de Vocabults lid Mihtans , addressed to 
the emperor Tacitus, a. d. 275. It is very brief, 
and presents no features of interest. Printed m all 
the chief collections of Scriptores de lie Mihtan. 

Modicia ( Monza ), a town m Gallia Transpa- 
dana, on the river Lambrus, N of Mediolanum 
(Milan ) , where Theodoric built a palace, and 
Theodolinda, queen of the Langobards, a splendid 
church, which still contains many of the precious 
gifts of this queen. 

Mddin (MoSefv, -eefv, or idp), a little village 
on a mountain N. of Lydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme N.W of Judaea, celebrated as the native 
place of the Maccabaean family. Its exact site is 
uncertain. 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Menus ( Menu ), 
a river m Germany, which rises in the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the territory of the Iier- 
munduri and the Ago decumates of the Romans, 
and falls into the Rhine opposite Mogontiacum. 

Moeris or Myris (Mo?pts, Mupis), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 900 
years before his own visit to that countiv, which 
seems to have been about n c. 450 We hear of 
Moeris that he formed the lake known by his name, 
and joined it by a canal to the Nile, m order to 
receive the waters of the river when they were 
superabundant, and to supply the defect whenthev 
did not rise sufficiently. In the lake he built 2 
pyramids on each of which was a stone statue, 
seated on a throne, and intended to repiesent him- 
self and his wife. 

Moeris (MoTpts), commonly called Moeris Atti- 
cista, a distinguished grammarian, the authoi of a 
work still extant, entitled ’Am/cat, though 

the title varies somewhat in different manuscripts 
Of the personal history of the author nothing is 
known. He is conjectured to have lived about 
the end of the 2nd century after Christ. His 
treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attic with 
other Greek dialects ; consisting of a list of Attic 
words and expressions, which aTe illustrated by 
tho^e of other dialects, especially the common Greek. 
Edited by Pierson, Lugd Bat. 1759. 

Moeris Lacus (Mof/noy or MofpiSos Xlfiyyj . 
liirhet-d- Keroun ), a great lake on the W. side of 
the Nile, in Middle Egypt, used for the reception 
and subsequent distribution of a part of the over- 
flow of the Nile. It was believed by the ancients 
to have been dug by king Moeris ; but it is really 
a natural, and not an artificial lake. 

X<MV0 (Moip<£), or Myro (Mvp«), a poetess of 
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Byzantium, wife of Andromachus surnamed Philo* 
logus, and mother of the grammarian and tragic 
poet Homerus, lived about b. c. 300. She wrote 
epic, elegiac, and lyric poems. 

Moerooles (M otpoK\7)s), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of Demo- 
sthenes, and like him an opponent of Philip and 
Alexander. 

Moesia, called by the Greeks Mysla (Mvcrla, 
also M. 7) iv Euptfor p, to distinguish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded on 
the S. by M. Ilaemus, which separated it from 
Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Scordus, which 
separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by M. 
Scordus and the rivers Dnnus and Savus, which 
separated it from Illyncum and Pannoma, on the 
N. by the Danube, which separated it from Dacia, 
and on the E. by the Pontus Euxmus, thus corre- 
sponding to the present Servm and Bulgaria , 
This country was subdued m the reign of Augus- 
tus, but does not appeal to have been formally 
constituted a Roman province till the commence- 
ment of the reign of Tiberius. It was originally 
only one province, but was afterwards formed into 
2 provinces (probably after the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan), called Moesia Superior and Moesia 
Inferior , the former being the western, and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and sepa- 
rated from each other by the river Cebrus or 
Ciabrus a tubntary of the Danube. When Au- 
lelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, and 
removed the inhabitants of that province to the 
S of the Danube, the middle part of Moesia 
was called Dacia A ui eham ; and this new pro- 
vince was divided into Dacia Ripensis , the dis- 
tuct along the Danube, and Dacia Interior, the 
district S ot the latter as far as the frontiers of 
Macedonia. In the reign of Valens, some of 
the Goths crossed the Danube and settled in 
Moesia. These Goths are sometimes called Moeso- 
Goths, and it was for their use that Ulphilas 
translated the Sciiptures into Gothic about the 
middle of the 4th century. The original inhabit- 
ants ot the country, called Moesi by the Romans, 
and Mysi (Mvaol) by the Greeks, were a Thracian 
race, and were divided into several tribes, such as 
the Trtballi, Peucini, &c. 

Mogontiacum, Moguntiacum or Magontih- 
cum ( Mainz or Maycnce ), a town on the lelt bank 
of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of the river 
Moenus (Main), was situated in the territory of 
the Vangiones, and was subsequently the capital 
of the pi o vince of Germania Pnma. It was a 
Roman municipium, and was founded, or at least 
enlarged and fortified, by Drusus. It was always 
occupied by a strong Roman garrison, and con- 
tinued to the downfall of the empire to be one of 
the chief Roman fortresses on the Rhine. 

Moirae (MoTpcu) called Pareae by the Romans, 
the Fates. Mona properly signifies “ a share,” 
and as a personification “ the deity who assigns to 
every man his fate or his share.” Homer usually 
speaks ot one Moira, and only once mentions the 
Moirae m the plural (II. xxiv. 29.) In his 
pefems Moira is fate personified, which, at the 
birth of man, spins out the thread of his future life, 
follows his steps, and directs the consequences of 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods. 
But the personification of his Moira is not complete; 
for he mentions no particular appearance of the 
goddess, no attributes, and no parentage. His 
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Moira is therefore quite synonymous with Aisa 
(A lera). — In Hesiod the personification of the 
Moirac is complete. He calls them daughters of 
Zeus and Themis, and makes them 3 in number, 
viz. Clotho, or the spinning fate ; Lachesis, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate ; and Atropos, or 
the fate that cannot be avoided. Later writers 
differ m their genealogy of the Moirac from that 
of Hesiod; thus they are called children of Erebus 
and Night, of Cronos and Night, of Ge and 
Oceanus, or lastly of Ananke or Necessity. — The 
character and nature of the Moirae are differently 
described at diffeient times and by different 
authors. Sometimes they appear as divinities of 
fate m the strict sense of the term, and sometimes 
only as allegorical divinities of the dilution of hu- 
man life. — In the foimer character they take care 
that the fate assigned to every being by eternal 
laws may take its course without distinction , and 
Zeus, as well as the other gods and men, must 
submit to them. They assign to the Ermnves, 
who inflict the punishment for evil deeds, their 
proper functions ; and with them they duvet fate 
according to the laws of necessity, whence they aie 
sometimes called the sisters of the Ermnycs. These 
grave and mighty goddesses were repiesentcd by 
the eaihest artists with staffs or sceptres, the 
symbol of dominion. — The Moirae, as the divinities 
of the duration of human life, which is detcimined 
by the two points of bnth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as goddesses 
of death, and hence their number was 2, as .it 
Delphi, and was subsequently mcieased to 3. The 
distribution of the functions among the 3 was not 
strictly observed, foi we sometimes find all 3 de- 
scribed as spinning, although this should be the 
function of Clotho alone, who is moreover often 
mentioned alone as the representative of all As 
goddesses of birth, who spin the thiead ot the be- 
ginning of life, and even prophesy the fate of the 
newly horn, they are mentioned along with Ilithvia, 
who is called their companion. The symbol with 
which they, or rather Clotho alone, are represented 
to indicate this function, is a spindle, and the idea 
implied m it was carried out so fai, that sometimes 
we read of their breaking or cutting oft the thread 
when life is to end. Being goddesses of fate, they 
must necessarily know the futuie, which at times 
they reveal, and thus become prophetic divinities. 
As goddesses of death, they appear together with 
the Keres and the infernal Ermnycs, with whom 
they are even confounded. For the same reason 
they, along with the Chantes, lead Persephone out 
of the lower world into the regions of light. The j 
various epithets which poets apply to the Monae 
generally refer to the seventy, inflexibility, and 
sternness of fate. Tiiey had sanctuaries in many 
parts of Greece. The poets sometimes describe 
them as aged and hideous women, and even as 
lame, to indicate the slow march of fate ; but in 
works of art they are represented as grave maidens, 
with different attributes, viz., Clotho with a spindle 
or a roll (the book of fate) ; Lachesis pointing with 
a staff to the globe ; and Atropos with a pair of 
scales, or a sun-dial, or a cutting mstiument. 

Molidne. [Moliones.] 

Moliiraes or Molidnidae (Mo At over, MoAiVe, 
MoKioviBcu), that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are also 
called Actortdae or Actorione (’AxToplou'c) after 
their reputed father Actor, the husband of Molione, 
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though they were generally regarded as the sons 
of Poseidon. According to a late tradition, they 
were born out of an egg ; and it is further stated, 
that their bodies grew together, so that they had 
only one body, but 2 heads, 4 armB, and 4 legs, 
Homer mentions none of these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances ; and, according to him, the Moliones, 
when yet boys, took part m an expedition ot the 
Epeans against Neleus and the Pylians. They 
aie represented as nephews of Augeas, kmg of the 
Epcans When Hercules marched agamst Augeas, 
the latter entiusted the conduct of the war to the 
Moliones , hut as Hercules was taken all, he con- 
cluded peace with Augeas, whereupon his army 
was attacked and defeated by the Moliomdae. In 
older to take vengeance, he aftei wards slew them 
near Cleonae, on the frontiers of Aigolis, when they 
had been sent fiom Elis to sacufice at the Isthmian 
games, on behalf of the town. — The Moliones are 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor m the chariot 
race, and as having taken part m the Calydoman 
hunt. Cteatus was the father of Amphimaclms by 
Theronicc , and Eurytus, of Thalpius by Theraphone. 
Their sons Amphimachus and Thalpius led the 
Epeans to Tioy. 

Molo, surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician of 
Rhodes. [Apollonius, No. 2.] 

Molochath. [Multjcha.] 

Molossi (M oAoiro-oi), a people in Epirus, who 
inhabited a nanow slip of country, called after 
them Molossia (MoAocrtri'a) or Molossis, which 
extended from the Aons, along the W. bank of 
the Ar.iclithus, as far as the Ambracian gulf. The 
Molossi were a Greek people, who claimed descent 
hom Molossus, the son of P^rihus (Neoptolemus) 
arid Andiomache, and are said to have emigrated 
fiom Thessaly into Epirus, under the guidance of 
Pyrrhus lnmseli. In their new abodes they inter- 
mingled with the original inhabitants of the land 
and with the neighbouring Illynan tribes, in con- 
sequence of which they were regarded by the 
other Gieeks as half barbanans. They were, 
however, by far the most powerful people m 
Epirus, and their kings gradually extended their 
dominion over the whole of the country. The 
fust of their kings, who took the title of king of 
Epirus, was Alexander, who perished in Italy 
b c. 320. [Epirus.] The ancient capital of the 
Mulossi was Passaiion, hut Ambkacia after- 
waids became their chief town, and the residence 
of then kings. The Molossian hounds were cele- 
brated in antiquity, and were much prized for 
hunting 

Molycrlum (MoXvKpeiov, also MoAv/cpeia, Mo- 
\vKpia : MoAibcpios, MoAu/cpieus, MoAiucpcuos), a 
town in the most S.-ly part of Aetolia, at the en- 
trance of the Corinthian gulf, gave the name of 
Rhumi Molycrium (‘P iov MoAvKptov ) to the neigh- 
bouring promontory of Antirrhium. It was founded 
by the Corinthians, but was afterwards taken pos- 
session of by the Aetolians. 

Momemphxfl (McJj utpupts : Panouf-Khet , or Ma~ 
nouf-el-Si'jjUi i. e. Lower Memphis ), the capital of 
the Nomos Momemphites m Lower Egypt, stood 
on the E. side of the lake Mareotis. 

Momus (Maiyuos), the god of mockery and cen- 
sure, is not mentioned by Homer, but is called in 
Hesiod the son of night. Thus he is said to have 
censured in the man formed by Hephaestus, that 
j a little door had not been left m his breast, so as 
i to enable one to look into his secret thoughts* 
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Mona (Anglesey), an island off the coast of the 
Ordovices in Britain, was one of the chief seats of 
the Druids. It was invaded by Suetonius Pauli- 
nas A. n. 61, and was conquered by Agricola, 7 8. 
Caesar (B. G. v. 13), erroneously describes this 
island as half way between Britannia and Hi- 
bernia, Hence it has been supposed by some 
critics that the Mona of Caesar is the Isle of M an ; 
but it is more probable that he received a false 
report respecting the real position of Mona, espe- 
cially since all other ancient writers give the name 
of Mona to the Isle of Anglesey , and the name of 
the latter island is likely to have been mentioned 
to Caesar on account of its celebrity m connection 
with the Druids. 

Monaeses. 1. A Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace ( Carm . lii. 6. 9) is probably the same 
as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who defeated 
Crassus. — 2. A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antony and urged him to invade Parthia, but soon 
afterwards returned to the Parthian king Phraates 
■—3. A general of the Parthian king, Vologescs I., 
in the reign of Nero, 

Monapia orMonarlna (Isle of Man), an island 
between Britannia and Hibernia 

Monda or Munda ( Mondego ), a river on the W. 
coast of Spam, which flows into the ocean between 
the Tagus and Dunus. 

M5neta, a surname of Juno among the Romans, 
by which she was characterised as the protectress 
of money. Under this name she had a temple on 
the Capitoline, in which there was at the same 
time the mint, just as the public treasury was in 
the temple of Saturn. The temple had been vowed 
by the dictator L. Furius in a battle against the 
Aurunci, and was erected on the spot where the 
bouse of M. Manlius Capitolinus had stood. Mo- 
nets signifies the mint ; but some writers found 
such a meaning too plain. Thus Livius Andromcus 
used Moneta as a translation of Mnemosyne (Mvrj- 
g.oavtnri), and thus made her the mother ot the 
Muses or Camenae. Cicero relates, that during 
an earthquake, a voice was heard issuing from the 
temple of Juno on the Capitol, and admonishing 
(monens) that a pregnant sow should be sacrificed. 
A somewhat more probable reason for the name is 
given by Suidas, though he assigns it to too late a 
time. In the war with Pyrrhus and the Tarentmes, 
he says, the Romans being in want of money, 
prayed to Juno, and were told by the goddess, 
that money would not be wanting to them, so long 
as they would fight with the arms of justice. As 
the Romans by experience found the truth of the 
words of Juno, they called her Juno Moneta. Her 
festival was celebrated on the 1st of June. 

Monima (Mow'jUt?), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ioma, or of Miletus, was the wife 
of Mithridates, but was put to death by order of 
this monarch, when he fled into Armenia, b. c. 72. 

Monoeei Portus, also Herculis Monoeci Portus 
(Monaco), a port-town on the coast of Liguria, 
between Nicaea and Albium Intcmelium, founded 
by the Massilians, was situated on a promontory 
(hence the arx Monoeci of Virg Jen. vi. 801), 
and possessed a temple of Hercules Monoecus, 
from whom the place derived its name. The 
harbour, though small and exposed to the S.E. 
wind, was of importance, as it was the only one 
on this part of the coast of Liguria.. 

Montanas, Curtius, was exiled by Nero, 
A. D. 67 ; but was soon afterwards recalled at 
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his father’s petition. On the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he vehemently attacked m the senate the 
notorious delator, Aquilius Regulus. If the same 
person with the Curtius Montanus satirised by 
Juvenal (iv. 107, 131, xi. 34), Montanus in later 
life sullied the fair reputation he enjoyed m youth ; 
for Juvenal describes him as a corpulent epicure, 
a parasite of Domitian, and a hackneyed declaimer. 

Montanas, Voltienus, an orator and declaimer 
in the reign of Tiberius. From his propensity 
to refine upon thought and diction, he was named 
the “Ovid" of the rhetorical schools. He was 
convicted on a charge of majestos, .and died an 
exile in the Balearic islands, a. d. 25. 

Mopsia or Mopsopia, an ancient name of Pam- 
phylia, derived from Mopsus, the mythical leader 
of certain Greeks who were supposed to have 
settled in Pamphylia, as also m Cilicia and Syria, 
after the Trojan war, and whose name appears 
more than once in the geographical names m 
Cilicia. (See e. g. Mopstjcrene, Mopsuestia.) 

Mopslum (M6\f/iov . Mdrf/tos), a town of Thessaly 
in Pelasgiotis, situated on a hill of the same name 
between Tempe and Larissa. 

Mopsucrene (Mctyou Kp^urj or Kp^vai, i. e. the 
Spring of Mopsus ), a city of Cilicia Campestris, on 
the S. slope of the Taurus, and 12 Roman miles 
from Tarsus, was the place where the emperor 
Constantius died, A. d. 364. 

Mopsuestia, (M<tyou icrla, Mo^oveoria, i. e. 
the lleai tli of Mopsus, also M<5i pov iroAis and M Sif/os : 
Moxf/eaTTjs • Mamistra, in the Middle Ages : Messis), 
an important city of Cilicia Campestris, on both 
banks of the river Pyramus, 12 Roman miles from 
its mouth, on the road from Tarsus to Issus, in the 
beautiful plain called to *A Ai\iov irctiiov, was a 
cimtas libera under the Romans. The 2 parts of 
the city were connected by a handsome bridge 
built by Constantins over the Pyjamas. In eccle- 
siastical history, it is notable as the birthplace of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Mopsus (Mttyos). L Son of Ampyx or Am- 
pveus by the nymph Chlons. Being a seer, he 
was also called a son of Apollo by Himantis. 
He was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Ti- 
taeron (Thessaly), and took part m the combat 
at the wedding of Pirithous. lie was one of 
the Caly donum hunters, and also one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and was a famous prophet among the 
Argonauts. He died m Libya of the bite of a 
snake, and was buried there by the Argonauts, 
lie was afterwards worshipped as an oracular 
hero.— 2. Son of Apollo and Manto, the daughter 
of Tiresias, and also a celebrated seer. He con- 
tended in prophecy with Calchas at Colophon, 
and showed himself superior to the latter m pro- 
phetic power. [Calchas.] He was believed 
to have founded Mallos in Cilicia, in conjunction 
with the seer Amphilochus. A dispute arose 
between the two seers respecting the possession 
of the town, and both fell in combat by each 
other’s hand Mopsus had an oracle at Mallos, 
which existed as late as the time of Strabo. 

Morgantium, Morgantlna, Murgantla, Mor- 
gentla (yiopydmov, MopyaurivT] ; Mop'ycu'rTm, 
Murgentinus), a town m Sicily founded by the 
Morgetes, after they had been driven out of Italy 
by the Oenotrians. According to Livy (xxiv. 27) 
this city was situated on the E. coast, probably at 
the mouth of the Svmaethus ; but according tt> 
other writers it was situated in the interior of the 
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island, S.E. of Agyrium, and near the Symacthus. 
The neighbouring country produced good wine. 

MorgSteS (Mrf/ryirrey), an ancient people in the 
S. of Italy. According to Strabo they dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Rhegium, but being driven 
out of Italy by the Oenotnans crossed over to 
Sicily and there founded the town of Morgantium. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Morges 
was the successor of the Oenotnan king Italus, and 
hospitably received Siculus, who had been duven 
out of Latium by the Aborigines, m consequence 
of which the earlier Oenotnans were called Italieies , 
Morgetcs and Sicuh: according to this account, the 
Morgetes ought to be regarded as a branch of the 
Oenotnans. 

Moria or Morija (M uptov tfpos), a mountain of 
Judaea, withm the city of Jerusalem, on the 
summit of which the temple was built. [Jeru- 
salem.] 

Morimene (M opipcrfj), the N.W. district of 
Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, assigned 
under the Romans to Galatia. Its meadows were 
entirely devoted to the feeding of cattle. 

MSrlni, a people in Gallia Belgica, W. of the 
Nervn and Menapn, and the most N.-ly people m 
all Gaul, whence Virgil calls them extiemi liommum 
( Aen . vin 727). They dwelt on the coast, opposite 
Britain, and at the narrowest part of the channel 
between Gaul and Britain, winch is hence some- 
times called Freturn Moimorum or Moritium . 
They were a brave and warlike people. Then 
country was covered with woods and marshes. 
Their principal town was Gksoriacum. 

Morlus (M wpios). a small river in Bocotia, a S 
tributary of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt 
Thunon near Chaeronea. 

Mormo (Mf>pjua>,also M opgoXvKrj, yiopgo\vKeiov\ 
a female spectre, with which the Greeks used to 
frighten children. 

Morpheus (Mop^eus,), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams. The name signifies the fa- 
shioner or moulder, because he shaped or formed 
the dreams which appeared to the sleeper. 

Mors, called Thanatos (Oduaros) by the 
Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric poems 
Death does not appear as a distinct divinity, 
though he is described as the brother of Sleep, 
together with whom he carries tb* 1 body of Sar- 
pedon from the field of battle to the country of 
the Lycians. In Hesiod he is a son of Night 
.and a brother of Kcr and Sleep, and Death and 
Sleep reside in the lower world In the Alcestis 
of Euripides, where Death comes upon the stage, 
he appears as an austere priest of Hades m a dark 
robe and with the sacrificial swoid, with which 
he cuts off a lock of a dying person, and devotes 
it to the lower world. On the whole, later poets 
describe Death ns a sad or terrific being (Horat. 
Carm. 1 . 4. 13; Sat. ii. 1. 57) ; but the best artists 
of the Greeks, avoiding any thing that might be 
displeasing, abandoned the idea suggested to them 
by the poets, and represented Death under a moie 
pleasing aspect. On the chest of Cypselus, Night 
was represented with two boys, one black and the 
other white ; and at Sparta there were statues of 
both Death and Sleep. Both were usually re- 
presented as slumbering youths, or as genu with 
torches turned upside down. There are traces 
of sacrifices having been offered to Death, but 
no temples are mentioned anywhere. 

Morychus {Mdpvxos), a tragic poet, a con* 
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temporary of Aristophanes, noted especially for 
his gluttony and effeminacy. 

M3sa {Maas or Meuse), a river m Gallia Bel- 
gica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, in the territory of the 
Lingones, flows first N.E and then N W. t and 
falls into the Vahalis or W. branch of the Ilhme. 

Moscha (M 6ax a ‘ Muscat ), an important sea- 
port on the N. E coast of Arabia Felix, N.W. of 
Syagrus, the E.-most promontory of the peninsula 
( Fas el- Had); a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween India and Arabia. 

Moschi (Md<rxot), a people of Asia, whose ter- 
ritory ( ri M oo'X'K'hi Moschorum Tractus) formed 
originally the S. part of Colchis, but. at the time of 
Augustus, was divided between Colchis, Iberia, 
and Armenia. 

Moschlci Montes, or -Icus Mons (ra Mocrx^a 
Spy : Mesjidi ), a lange of mountains extending S. 
and S W. from the main chain of the Caucasus to 
that of the Anti-Taurus, and forming the boundary 
between Colchis and Iberia : named after the 
Moschi, who dwelt among them Though lofty, 
they weie well wooded to the summit, and their 
lower slopes were planted with vines. 

Moschion (Moo'xhwi'), a Greek physician, the 
authoi of a short Greek treatise u On Female Dis- 
eases, 1 ’ is supposed to have lived m the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century after Christ. The work 
is edited by Dewez, Vienn. 1793. 

Moschus (M ehrxos), of Syracuse, a grammarian 
and bucolic poet, lived about b c 250. Suidas 
says that he was acquainted with Aristarchus. 
According to this statement his date ought to be 
placed later ; but he calls himself a pupil of Bion, 
in the idyl m which he bewails the death of the 
latter [Bion]. There are 4 of his idyls extant, 
lie writes with elegance and liveliness ; but he is 
inferior to Bion, and comes still further behind 
Tlieocutus. His style labours under an excess of 
polish and ornament. For editions see Bion 
Mosella {Mosel or Moselle ), a rivei in Gallia 
Belgica, rises m Mt. Vogesus, flows N E. through 
the territories of the Trevin, and falls into the 
Rhine at Confluentes {Coblenz). This river forms 
the subject of a descriptive poem by Ausonius. 
Mosteni (Mo<rT77*/ol, M iartt/a, M overr^vrt, Mvcr- 
't/), a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanmn plain, S.E, 
of Thyatira, was one of the cities of Asia Minor 
destroyed by the great earthquake of A. i). 17. Its 
coins are numerous. 

Mosychlus. [Lemnos.] 

Mosynoeci (M oavvoucot, "M.ocrcrvvoiKoi ), or Mo- 
syni or Mossyni (M ocrvyol, Moacvyoi), a people on 
the N. coast of Asia Minor, m Pontus, E. of the 
Chalybes and the city of Cerasus, celebrated for 
their warlike spirit and savage customs, which are 
desciibed by Xenophon ( Anab . iv 4, v. 4). Their 
name was derived from the conical wooden houses 
in which they dwelt. Their government was very 
curious • a king chosen by them was strictly 
guarded m a house higher than the rest, and 
maintained at the public cost , but as soon os he 
displeased the commons, they Iiterallv stopped the 
supplies, and starved him to death. 

MothSne. [Methone.] 

Motflca {Wldrovica: Mutycensis: Modica ), a 
town m the S. of Sicily, W. of the promontory 
Pachynus and near the sources of the nver Moty- 
chanus {Ftume di Ragusa ). Since both Cicero and 
Plmy call the inhabitants Mutycenses, it is pro- 
bable that Mutyca is the more correct form of the 
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name. This town must not he confounded w ith 

the more celebrated Motya. 

Motya (MonJi) : Morucuos), an ancient tGwn m 
the N.W. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
{I sola di Mezzo) only 6 stadia from the coast, 
with which it was connected by a mole. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in the territory of the 
Elymi. It possessed a good harbour, and w as m 
early times one of the most flourishing cities of 
Sicily. It afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, was taken fiom them by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, and was finally captured by the Car- 
thaginian general Himilco, who transplanted all 
its inhabitants to the town of Lilybaeum, which 
ho had founded m its neighbourhood, b. c. 397. 
From this time it disappears from history. 
Motychanus. [Motuca.] 

Mucxa, daughter of Q. Mucius Scae\ oln, the 
augur, consul b. c 95, married Cn. Pompey, by 
whom she had 2 sons, Cneius and Sextus, and a 
daughter, Pompeia. She was divorced by Pompey 
in 62. She next mariied M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
a step-son of the dictator Sulla. In 39, Mucia 
went to Sicily to mediate between her son Sex 
Pompey and Augustus. She was hung at the 
time of the battle of Actium, 31. Augustus 
treated her with great respect. 

Mucianus. 1. P. Licinius Crassus Dives 
Mucianus, was the son of P Mucius Scaevola, 
and was adopted by P. Liunius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul u. c. 131, and earned on the 
war agamst Aristomcus m Asia, but was defeated 
by the latter. He succeeded Supio Nasica as 
pontifex maximus. He was distinguished both 
as an orator and a lawyer. — 2. Licinius Mu- 
cianus, three tunes consul m a n 52, 70, and 
75. On Nero's death in G8, Mucianus had the 
command of the pi ounce ot Syria ; and he len- 
dered efficient aid to Vespasian, when the latter 
resolved to seize the imperial throne. As soon 
as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucianus 
set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius ; but the 
Vitellians weie entirely defeated by Antonins 
Primus [Primus], befoie Mucianus entered Italy 
Antomus however had to surrender all power 
into the hands of Mucianus, upon the arnval 
of the latter at Rome. Mucianus w r as an orator 
and an historian. His poweis of oratory are 
greatly praised by Tautus. He made a cohesion 
of the speeches of the republican period, whicn he 
published m 1 1 books of Acta and 3 of Epistolae 
The subject of his history is not mentioned ; but it 
appears to have treated chiefly of the East. 

Mucius Scaevola. [Scaevola.] 

Mugilla (Mugillanus), a town m Latium near 
Corioh, from which a family of the Papirn pro- 
bably derived their name Mugillanus. 

Mulciber, a surname of Vulcan, which seems 
to have been given to him as an euphemism, that 
he might not consume the habitations and property 
of men, but might kindly aid them m their pur- 
suits It occurs frequently in the Latin poets 
Mul&eha, Malva, or Molochath (M 6\ox*Q : 
Wad el Mulwia or Mohalou , or Sourb-ou~Herb\ the 
largest river of Mauretania, rising m the Atlas, 
and flowing N. by E. into the Gulf of Melillah , 
has been successively the boundary between the 
Mauri and the Massaesylii, Mauretania and Nu- 
midia, Mauretania Tmgitana and Mauretania 
Caesariensis, Marocco and Algier. [Comp. Mau- 
retania.] 
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Mummius. 1 L., tribune of the plebs, b. c 
187, and praetor 177.-2. L, sumamed Achai- 
cus, son of the last, was praetor 154, when he 
earned on the war successfully in further Spain, 
against the Lusitanians. He was consul in 146, 
when he won for himself the surname of Achaicus, 
bv the conquest of Greece, and the establishment 
of the Roman province of Achaia. After defeating 
the army of the Achaean league at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without opposition. 
The city was burnt, rased, and abandoned to pil- 
lage . the native Corinthians were sold for slaves, 
and the rarest specimens of Grecian art were 
given up to the rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. 
Polybius the historian saw Roman soldiers playing 
at draughts upon the far-famed picture of Diony- 
sus by Aristides ; and Mummius himself wxis so 
unconscious of the real value of Ins prize, that 
he sold the rarer works of painting, sculpture, 
and carving, to the king of Pergamus, and exacted 
securities fiom the masters of vessels who con- 
veved tlie remainder to Italy, to replace by 
equivalents any picture or statue lost or injured 
m the passage. lie remained m Greece during 
the gi eater pait of 145 with the title of proconsul. 
He arranged the fiscal and municipal constitution 
ot the newly acquired piovmce, and won the 
confidence and esteem of the provincials by his 
integntv, justice, and equanimity. He triumphed 
m 145. lie was censor m 142 with Scipio 
Afncanus the younger. The political opinions 
oi Mummius inclined to the popular side.— 3. 
Sp., brothel of the preceding, and his legatusat Co- 
imth m 146 — 145, was an intimate fuend of the 
younger Scipio Afncanus. In political opinions 
Spurnis was opposed to Ins brother Lucius, and 
was a high aristocrat He composed ethical and 
satirical epistles, which were extant in Cicero’s 
age, and weie piobably in the stvlo which Horace 
dttci vv aids cultivated so successfully. 

Munatius Plancus [Plancus.] 

Munda. 1. A Roman colony and an important 
town in Jiispama Baetica, situated on a small 
liver, and celebrated on account of 2 battles fought 
in its neighbourhood, the victory of Cn. Scipio 
over the Carthaginians m B. c 216, and the im- 
portant victory of Julius Caesar over the sons of 
Pompey m 45 The town had fallen into decay 
as early as the time of Plmy. The site of the 
ancient tow n is usually supposed to be the modern 
village of Monda , S.W. of Malaga ; hut Munda 
was moie probably in the neigh boui hood of Cor- 
dova, and there are rums of ancient walls and 
towers between Martos, Alcandete, Espejo and 
Baena, which are conjectured to be the remains of 
Munda. — 2. A nver. See Monda. 

Munychia (Mot/wx^*)? a hill m the peninsula 
of Piraeus, which formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned m Athenian history. At its 
foot lay the harbour of Munychia, one of the 3 
harbouis m the peninsula ot Piraeus, fortified by 
Themistocles. The names of these 3 harbours 
were Piraeus, Zea, and Munychia. The last was 
the smallest and the most E.-ly of the 3, and is 
called at the present day Phauari : Zea was 
situated between Piraeus and Munychia. Most 
topographers have erroneously supposed Phamri 
to be Phaleron, and Zea to be Munychiay The 
entrance to the harbour of Munychia was very 
narrow, and could be closed by a chain. The MU 
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of Munychia contained several public buildings. 
Of these the most important were : — (1) a temple 
of Artemis Munychia, in which persons accused of 
climes against the state took refuge : (2) The 
Bendideum, the sanctuary of the Thracian Artemis 
Bendis, in whose honour the festival of the Ben- 
didca was celebrated* (3) The theatre on the N.W. 
slope of the hill, m which the assemblies of the 
people were sometimes held. 

Murcia, Murtea, or Murtla, a surname of 
Venus at Rome, where she had a chapel in the 
circus, with a statue. This surname, which is 
said to be the same as Myrtea (from inyrtus , a 
myrtle), was believed to indicate the fondness of 
the goddess for the myrtle tree. In ancient times 
there is said to have been a myrtle grove m the 
front of her chapel at the foot of the Avontme. 

Murcus, L Statius, was Caesar's legatus, n c. 48, 
and praetor 45. He went into Syria after his year 
of office expired ; and after Caesar’s death became 
an active supporter of the republican party. Cas- 
sius appointed him prefect of the fleet. After the 
rum of the republican party at Philippi, m 42, 
Murcus went over to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. Here 
he was assassinated by Pompey’s order at the 
instigation of his freedman Menas, to whom Mur- 
cus had borne himself loftily. 

Murena, Licmius. The name Murcna, which 
is the proper way of writing the w ord, not Mu- 
raena, is said to have been given m consequence of 
one of the family having a great liking for the 
lamprey (murcna), and building tanks (vivaria) 
for them. — 1. P, a man of some litei ary know- 
ledge, lost Ins life in the wars of Manus and Sulla. 
B. c. <12 — 2 L , brothel of the preceding, served 
under Sulla in Greece, in the Mithndatic war 
After Sulla had made peace with Mithridates (84), 
Murena was left as propraetor in Asia. Anxious 
for distinction, Murena sought a quarrel with 
Mithridates ; and after carrying on the war for 
2 years, was at length compelled by the stnet 
orders of Sulla to stop hostilities [Sec p 452, a ] 
Murena returned to Rome, and had a triumph m 
81. lie probably died soon after — 3. L , son of 
the last, served under his father m the 2nd Mi- 
thridatic war, and also under Lucullus in the 3id 
Mithndatic war. In 65 he was praetor, in 64 
propraetor of Gallia Cisalpma, and in 63 was 
elected consul with D. Junius bilanus. Serv. Sul- 
picius, an unsuccessful candidate, instituted a pro- 
secution against Murena for bribery (ambitus), and 
he was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 
Cato, Cn. Postumius, .and Serv Sulpicius the 
younger. Murena was defended by Q. Horten- 
sius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was then consul, and 
M. Licimus Crassus. The speech of Cicero, which 
is extant, was delivered m the latter part of No- 
vember. The orator handled his subject skilfully, 
by making merry with the formulae and the piae- 
tice of the lawyers, to which class Sulpicius be- 
longed, and with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to 
which sect Cato had attached himself Murena 
was acquitted, and was consul m the following 
year, 62.-4. A. Terentius Varro Murena, pro- 
bably the son of the preceding, was adopted by 
A. Terentius Varro, whose name he took, accoid- 
ing to the custom in such cases. In the civil wai s 
he is said to have lost his property, and C. Procu- 
leius, a*Roman eqnes, is said to have given him a 
share of his own property. This Proculeius is called 
the brother of Varro, hut, if we take the words of 
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Horace literally ( Carrn . n. 2), Proculeius had more 
than one brother. It is conjectured that this Pro- 
culeius was a son of the brother of No. 3, who 
had been adopted by one Proculeius. This would 
make Proculeius the cousin of Varro. It was com- 
mon enough among the Romans to call cousins by 
the name of brothers ( f rater pairttelts and J rater). 
In 25 Murena subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (Aosta) in their 
territory. He was consul suffectus in 23. In 
22 he was involved m the conspiracy of Fan- 
nins Caepio, and was condemned to* death and 
executed, notwithstanding the intercession of Pro- 
culeius and Terentia, the sister of Murena Ho- 
race ( Carm . n. 1 0) addresses Murena by the name 
of Licmius, and probably intended to give him 
some advice as to being more cautious in his speech 
and conduct. 

Murgantia. 1. See Morgantium.— 2. A 
town m Samnium of uncertain site. 

Murgis, a town m Hispania Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road from 
Acci to Malaga. 

Muridunum orMoridtinum (Dorchester), called 
Dunium by Ptolemy, the capital of the Durotriges 
in the S of Britain At Dorchester there aie 
remains of the walls and the amphitheatre of the 
ancient town 

Mursa or Mursia ( Essecl , capital of Slavonia), 
an important town m Pannoma Inferior, situated 
on the Diavus, not far fiom its junction with the 
Danube, was a Roman colony founded by the 
empuor Hadrian, and was the residence of the 
governor of Lowei Pannoma. Here Magnentius 
was defeated by Constantins II , a.d 351. 

Mursella, oi Mursa Minor, a town m Pannoma 
Infenoi, only 1 0 miles W. of the great Mursa. 

Mus, Deems. [Decius ] 

Musa, Antonius, a celebrated physician at 
Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brothel to Euphoibus, the physician to 
king Juba, and was himself the physician to the 
emperor Augustus. He had been originally a slave. 
When the emperor was seriously ill, and had 
been made worse by a hot regimen and treatment, 
b. c. 23, Antonius Musa succeeded m restoring 
him to health by means of cold bathing and cooling 
drinks, for which service he received from Augus- 
tus and the senate a large sum of money and the 
permission to wear a gold ring, and also had a 
statue erected in his honour near that of Aescula- 
pius by public subscription. He seems to have 
been attached to this mode of treatment, to which 
Horace alludes (Epist. i. 15. 3), but failed when 
he applied it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died 
under lus care a few months after the recovery of 
Auyustus, 23. Pie wrote several pharmaceutical 
works, which are frequently quoted by Galen, but 
of which nothing except a few fragments remain. 
There me, however, 2 short Latin medical works 
ascribed to Antonius Musa, but these are univer- 
sally considered to be spurious. 

Musa or MfLza (Moforo, Mou£*a • prob. Mowshid 
N. of Molcha ), a celebrated port of Arabia Felix, 
on the W. coast, near its S. extremity, or in other 
words on the E. shore of the Red Sea , near the 
St? aits of Bab-cU Mandeb. 

Musae (MoDtrai), the Muses, were, according to 
the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses of song, 
and, according to later notions, divinities presiding 
over the different kinds of poetry, and ever the 
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arts and sciences. They were originally regarded 
as the nymphs of inspiring wells, near winch they 
were worshipped, and they bore different names in 
different place?, until the Thraco-Boeotinn wor- 
ship of tne nine Muses spread fi om Boeotia over 
other parts of Greece, and ultimateh became gene- 
rally established* — 1 . Genealogy q / the M uses The 
most common notion was that they were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born in 
Pierm, at the foot of Mt. Olvmpus. Some call 
them the daughters of Uranus and Gaea, and 
others daughters of Pierus and Antiope, or of 
Apollo, or of Zeus and Plusia, or of Zeus and 
Moneta, probably a mere translation of Mnemosyne 
or Mnemc, whence they are called Mncmonides , or 
of Zeus and Minerva, or, lastly, of Aether and 
Gaea. — 2. Number of tlus Muses. Onginally there 
were 3 Muses worshipped on Mt. Helicon in 
Boeotia, namely, Mcleie (meditation), Mnemc 
(memory), and Aoide (song). Three Muses also 
were recognised at Sicyon and at Del pin. As 
daughters of Zeus and Plusia we find mention of 
4 Muses, viz. Thelonnoe (the heart delighting), 
Aoide (song), Aiche (beginning), and Melcte. 
Some accounts, in which they are tailed daughters 
of Pierus, mention 7 Muses, uz. A Vo, Tntone , 
Asopo, TJeptapora , Achelois , Ttpoplo , and lihodia ; 
and others, lastly, mention 3, which is also said to 
have been the number recognised at Athens. At 
length, however, the number 9 became established 
throughout all Greece. Homer sometimes men- 
tions Musa only in the singular, and sometimes 
Musae in the plural, and once only lie speaks of 
9 Muses, though without mentioning anv of 
their names. Hesiod is the hist who states the 
names of all the 9, and these 9 names became the 
usual ones. They are Clio, Euteipe , Thalia , Mel- 
pomene, Terpsichore , Ei ato , Polymnia or Pohjhym 
nut i, Urania , and Calliope . — 3. Nature and cha- 
racter of the Muses. In Homer’s poems, they are 
the goddesses of song and poetrv, and li\e in 
Olympus. There they smg the festive songs at 
the repasts of the immortals. They bung before 
the mmd of the moital poet the events which he 
has to relate, and confer upon him the gnt of song. 
The earliest poets m their invocation of the Muse 
or Muses were perfectly sincere, and actually be- 
lieved m their being inspired by the goddesses; 
hut in later times the invocation of the Muses was 
a mere formal mutation of the earlv poets Tha- 
myris, who presumed to excel the Muses, was de- 
rived by them of the gift they had bestowed on 
ini, and punished with blindness The Snens, 
who likewise ventured upon a contest with them, 
were deprived of the feathers of their wings, and the 
Muses put them on their own persons as ornaments. 
The 9 daughters of Pierus, who presumed to rival 
the Muses, were metamorphosed into birds. Since 
poets and bards derived their power fiom the 
Muses, they are frequently called either their dis- 
ciples or sons. Thus Linus is called a son of Am- 
phimarus and Urania, or of Apollo and Calliope, or 
Terpsichore; Hyacinthus a son of Pierus and 
Clio; Orpheus a aon of Calliope or Clio, and 
Thamyris a son of Erato. These and a few 
others are the cases in winch the Muses are de- 
scribed as mothers; but the more general idea 
was, that, like other nymphs, they were virgin 
divinities. Being goddesses of song, they were 
naturally connected with Apollo, the god of the 
lyre, who like them instructs the baids, and is 
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mentioned along with them even by Homer. In 
later times Apollo is placed in very close con- 
nection with the Muses, for he is described as the 
leader of the choir of the Muses by the surname 
Musagetes (Moucrayirijs). A further feature in 
the character of the Muses is their prophetic power, 
which belongs to them, partly because they were 
legarded as inspiring nymphs, and partly because 
of their connection with the prophetic god of Delphi. 
Hence, they instructed, for example, Aristaeus in 
the art of prophecy. As tho Muses loved to dwell 
on Mt. Helicon, they were naturally associated 
with Dionysus and dramatic poetry, and hence 
they aie described as the companions, playmates, 
or nurses of Dionysus. The worship of the Muses 
points onginally to Thrace and Plena about Mt. 
Olympus, whence it was introduced into Boeotia; 
and the names of mountains, grottoes, and wells, 
connected with their worship m the N., were like- 
wise tiansferred to the S. Near Mt. Helicon, 
Ephialtos and Otus are said to have offered the 
fiist sacrifices to them. In the same place there 
was a sanctuary with their statues, the sacred 
wells Aganippe and Hippocrcne, and on Mt. 
Libethrion, which is connected with Helicon, 
theie was a sacred grotto of the Muses. Pierus, 
a Macedonian, is said to have been the first who 
introduced the worship of the nine Muses, from 
Thrace to Thespiae, at the foot of Mt. Helicon. 
There they had a temple and statues, and the 
Thespians celebiated a solemn festival of the 
Muses on Mt. Helicon, called Musea. Mt Par- 
nassus was likewise sacred to them, with the 
Castalian spring, near which they had a temple. 
The sacuficcs offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey The 
various son names by which they are designated by 
the poets are for the most part derived from the 
places which were sacred to them or in which they 
wcie worshipped, while some are descriptive of the 
sweetness of their songs. — 4. Repi escntations of 
the Muses in worls of art. In the most ancient 
woihs of art we find only 3 Muses, and their attri- 
butes aie musical instruments, such as the flute, 
tlie 1} re, or the barbiton. Later artists gave to 
each of the 9 sisters different attributes as well as 
different attitudes. 1. Calliope , the Muse of epic 
poetry, appears with a tablet and stylus, and some- 
times with a roll of paper, 2. Clio, the Muse of 
historv, appeals m a sitting attitude, with an open 
roll of papei, or an open chest of books ; 3. Euteipe, 
the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute; 4. Melpo - 
mene, the Muse of tragedy, with a tragic mask, 
the club of Hercules, or a sword, her head is sur- 
rounded with vine leaves, and she wears the 
cothurnus; 5. Terpsichthe , the Muse of choral 
dance and song, appears with the lyre and the 
plectrum ; G. Er&lo , the Muse of erotic poetry and 
mimic imitation, sometimes also has the lyre ; 
7 Polymnia , or Polyhymnia , the Muse of the sub- 
lime hymn, usually appears without anv attribute, 
in a pensive or meditating attitude ; 8. UianXa , the 
Muse of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a 
globe ; 9. Thalia , the Muse of comedy and of 
merry or idyllic poetry, appears with a comic mask, 
a shepheid’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. Sometimes 
the Muses are seen with feathers on their heads, 
alluding to their contest with the Sirens. 

Musaeus (Mou<ra?os). 1. A semi-mythaiogical 
personage, to be classed with Olen, Orpheus, 
and Pamphus. He was regarded as the author 
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of various poetical compositions, especially as con- 
nected with the mystic rites of Demeter at Eleusis, 
over which the legend represented him as pre- 
siding in the time of Hercules. He was reputed 
to belong to the family of the Euraolpidae, being 
the son of Eumolpus and Selene. In other vari- 
ations of the myth he was less definitely called a 
Thracian. According to other legends he was the 
son of Orpheus, of whom he was generally consi- 
dered as the imitator and disciple. Some accounts 
gave him a wife Deioce and a son Eumolpus. 
There was a tradition that the Museum m Piraeus 
bore that name from having been the place where 
Musaeus was buried. Among the numerous com- 
positions attributed to him by the ancients the 
most celebrated were his Oracles Onomacntus, 
in the time of the Pisistratidae, made it his busi- 
ness to collect and arrange the oracles that passed 
under the name of Musaeus, and was banished by 
Hipparchus for interpolating in the collection oracles 
of his own making. — 2. A giammanan, the author 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero and 
Leander. Nothing is known of the personal his- 
tory of the writer; but it is certain that the poem 
is a late production. Some critics suppose that the 
author did not live earlier than the 5th centiuy of 
our era. Edited by Passow, Lips. 1810 ; and by 
Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

MusagStes. [Musae.] 

C. Miisonlus Rufus, a celebrated Stoic philo- 
sopher, was the son of a Roman eques, and was 
banished by Neio to the island of Gyaros, in I 
A. n. 66, under the pretext of his having been ! 
privy to the conspiracy of Piso. lie returned 
from exile on the accession of Galba, and seems 
to have been held in high estimation by Vespasian, 
as he was allowed to remain at Rome when the 
other philosophers were banished from the city. 
Musonius wrote various philosophical works, all 
of which have perished. 

Musti (M ovtrrr})^ a town in the Carthaginian 
temtory (Zeugitana), near the liver Bagrada% on 
the road fiom Carthage to Sicca Venena. Here 
Regnlus killed an enormous serpent. 

Huthul, a river of Numidia, the boundary be- 
tween the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Adherbal. 
It is probably the same as the Rttbricatus. 

Mutllus, C.Papius, one of the pi mcipal Samnite 
geneials m the Maisic war, B. c. 90 — 89. 

Mutina (Mutinensis • Modena ), an important 
town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high road from 
Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, was ongmally a 
Celtic town, and was the first place which the 
Romans took away from the Boil. It is mentioned 
at the beginning of the 2nd Punic war (b c. 218) 
under the name of Motina , as a foitificd place 
inhabited by the Romans ; but it was not nil 183 
that it was made a Roman colony. Mutina is 
celebrated m the history of the civil war after 
Caesar’s death. Decimus Brutus was besieged here 
by M. Antonins from December, 44, to April, 4d; 
and under its walls the battles were fought, in 
which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa penshed. 
Hence this war was called the Bellum Mutinense, 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mutina. 

Mutunus or Mutinus, was among the Romans 
the same as the phallus, or Priapus, among the 
Greeks, and was believed to be the most powei ful 
averter of demons, and of all evil that resulted 
from pride, boastfulness, and the like. 
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Mjfc&le (M vic&kri : Samsung a mountain in the 
S. of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of the mouth of the 
Maeander. It forms the W. extremity of M. Mes- 
sogis, and runs far out into the sea, opposite to 
Samos, forming a sharp promontory, which was 
called Mycale or Trogilium (Tparyikiov, T ptayv- 
\iov : C. & Marta). This cape and the S. E. pro- 
montory of Samos (Posidonium) overlap one an- 
other, and the 2 tongues of land are separated by 
a strait only 7 stadia (little more than 3-4ths of a 
mile) in width, which is renowned in Greek history 
as the scene of the victory gained over the Persian 
fleet by Leotychides and Xanthippus, B. c. 479. 
There seems to have been a city of the same name 
on or near the promontory. On the N. side of the 
promontory, near Priene, was the great temple of 
Poseidon, which was the place of meeting for the 
Pan ionic festival and Amphictyony. 

Mycalessus (MuKa\rj<T<r6s : h/lvKaX^acrios ), an 
ancient and important city in Boeotia, mentioned 
by Homer, was situated on the road from Aubs to 
Thebes. In b.c 413 some Thracian mercenaries 
m the pay of Athens surprised and sacked the 
town, and butchered the inhabitants. From this 
blow it never recovered, and was m rums in the 
time of Pausanias It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Demcter, who wns hence surnamed Mycalessia. 

Mycenae sometimes Mycdne Mia. 

K7JV7] • Mvktjvclios . Karvata ), an ancient town in 
Argolis, about 6 miles N. E. of Argos, is situated 
on a hill at the head of a narrow valley, and is 
hence described by Homer as “ in a recess (juux*?) 
of the Argive land”; hence the etymology of the 
name. Mycenae is said to have been founded by 
Perseus, and was subsequently the favourite resi- 
dence of the Pelopidae. During the reign of 
Agamemnon it was regarded as the first city m all 
Greece ; but after the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, it ceased to be a place of importance. 
It still, howevei, continued an independent town 
till b c. 468, when it was attacked by the Argives, 
whose hatred the Mycenaeans are said to have 
incurred by the part they took in the Persian war 
m favour of the Greek cause. The massive walls 
of Mycenae resisted all the attacks of the Argives; 
but the inhabitants were at length compelled by 
famine to abandon their town. They effected their 
escape without a surrender, and took refuge, some 
at Cleonae, some m Achaia, and others m Mace- 
donia. Mycenae was now destroyed by the Argives 
and was never rebuilt, but there are still numerous 
remains of the ancient city, which on account of 
their antiquity and grandeur are some of the most 
interesting m all Greece. Of these the most re- 
markable arc the subterranean vault, commonly 
called the “ Treasury of Athens,” but which was 
more probably a sepulchre, and the Gate of Lions, 
so called from 2 lions sculptured over the gate. 

Mycene (Mv/tijurj), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arcstor, from whom the town of Mycenae 
was believed to have derived its name : the true 
etv mology of the name is given above. 

Mycerlnus, or Mecherinus (Mu/ceptvos, M«x«- 
p?vos\ son of Cheops, king of Egypt, succeeded 
his uncle Cliephren on the throne. His conduct 
formed a strong contrast to that of his father and 
uncle, being as mild and just ns theirs had been ty- 
rannical. On the death of his daughter, he placed 
her corpse within the hollow body of a wooden 
cow, which was covered with gold. Herodotus 
tells us that it was still to be seen at Saw in his 
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time. We farther hear of Mycerinua that, being 
■warned by an. oracle that he should die at the 
end of 6 years, because he had been a gentle 
ruler and had not wreaked the vengeance of the 
gods on Egypt, he gave himself up to revelry, 
and strove to double his allotted time by turning 
night into day. He began to build a pyramid, but 
died before it was finished. It was smaller than 
those of Cheops and Chephren, and, according to 
Herodotus, was wrongly ascribed by some to the 
Greek hetaera Rhodopis. 

MycSnus (M ukovos: M vk6mos: Mycono ), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
S.E. of Tenos and E. of Delos, never attained any 
importance in history, but is celebrated m mytho- 
logy as one of the places where the giants were 
defeated by Hercules. The island was poor and 
unproductive, and its inhabitants were rapacious. 
It contained 2 towns, a promontory, called Phoi ha , 
and a mountain named Dimastus The large 
number of bald persons m this island was consi- 
dered worthy of record by several ancient writers. 

Mygdon (Mvybuv), son of Acmon, a Phry- 
gian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Phrygians are said to have been called Myg- 
donians. He had a son Coroebus, who is hence 
called Myqdomdes . 

Mygddnia (Mvyliouia • Mt/ySopes). 1. A dis- 
trict in the E. of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Thermaic Gulf and the Chalcidic peninsula. Its 
people were of Thracian origin. — 2. A district in 
the N. of Asia Minor, between M. Olympus and 
the coast, in the E. of Mysia and the W. of Bi- 
thynia, named after the Thracian people, Mygdones, 
who formed a settlement here, but were afterwards 
subdued by the Bithym. — 3. The N.E. district 
of Mesopotamia, between M. Masms and the Clm- 
boras, which divided it from Osroene. From its 
great fertility, it was also called Anthemusi.i ( 3 Ap- 
Oe/movala). The name of Mygdoma was hist in- 
troduced after the Macedonian conquests . in the 
passage of Xenophon (A nab. iv. 3), sometimes 
cited to prove the contrary, the true reading is 
M ap$6vtoi, not Mi ryBovioi. 

Myia (Mu?a), daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, and wife of Milon of Crotona. A letter, 
addressed to a certain Ph} Ills, is extant under 
her name. 

Mylae (Mt/Aaf : MuXaior, M vAatrys). 1. (Me- 
lazzo ), a town on the E. part of the N. coast of 
Sicily, situated on a promontory running out far 
into the sea, with a harbour and a citadel. It was 
founded by Zancle (Messana), and continued sub- 
ject to the latter city. It was off Mylae that 
Agnppa defeated the fleet of Sex. Pom perns, u. c. 
3G. — 2. A town of Thessaly in Magnesia, of un- 
certain site. 

Myl&sa or Mylassa (ret, MdA .cura, MvAacrcra • 
MvAacrtvs : Melasso, Ru.), a very ancient and 
flouushmg inland city of Cana, lay 80 stadia (8 
geog. miles) from the coast at the Gulf of Iassus, 
in a fertile plain, on and at the foot of an isolated 
rock of beautiful white marble, which furnished the 
material for the splendid temples and other public 
buildmgB of the city. The most important of these 
buildings was the great national temple of Zeus 
Carius or Osagon. [Caria.J Mylasa was the 
birthplace and capital of Hecatomnus. Under 
tbe Romans it was made a free city. In the civil 
■wars, it was taken and partly destroyed by La* 
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bienus. Its remains are very extensive, and the 
ruins of the temple of Zeus are supposed to have 
been found on the rock which formed the Acro- 
polis of the ancient city. 

Myndus (MtMios: MtwSios : prob. Port Gu- 
mishlu, Ru.), a Dorian colony on the coast of Caria, 
m Asia Minor, founded by settlers from Troezene, 
probably on the site of an old town of the Leleges, 
which contmued to exist under the name of Palae- 
myndus. Myndus stood at the W. extremity of 
the same peninsula on which Halicarnassus stood. 
It was not one of the cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, 
but never became a place of much importance. 

Myon or Myhnia (MiW, Mvoula : Mvoveijs). a 
town of the Locrt Ozolae, Bituated on a considerable 
height 30 stadia from Amphissa, and m one of the 
passes which led from Aetolia into Phocis. 

Myonnesus (Mv<Wi}iroy. C. Hypsili) a pro- 
monton of Ionia, with a town and a little island 
of the same name, S. of Teos and W. of Lebedus, 
and forming the N. headland of the Gulf of Ephe- 
sus Here the Romans, under the praetor L. Aemi- 
lms, gained a great naval victory over Antiochus 
the Great, b c 190 

Myos Hormos (<5 Mu&s ttpfxos, i. e Muscle-port , 
rather than Mouse-port , for /ivs is the Greek for 
muscle , and this shell-fish is very common on the 
W. coast of the Red Sea), aft. Veneris Portus 
(’A <ppodlrr)s oppos ), an important sea-port town of 
Upper Egypt, built by Ptolemy II. Plnladelphus 
on a promontory of the same name, 6 or 7 days’ 
journey from Coptos. Some of the best modern 
geographeis identify the port with Kosseir (lat. 
20° 10'), which is still an important port of the 
Red Sea, and the place of embarkation foi the cara- 
van to Mecca. Kosseir lies due E. of Coptos, and 
is connected with it by a valley, which contains 
traces of an ancient road, and which still forms the 
route of the Mecca caravan. At the village of 
Abu- Shuar, near Cosseir , are extensive rums, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the town ol 
Mvos Ilormos. Others, however, place it a degree 
fiuther N., in lat. 26® 10, opposite the Jaffutinc 
islands. 

Myra or Myron (ra and of Mvpa, 7 } Mvpocv: Mu- 
peus Myra , Grk , Demhc , Turk., Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Lycui, and, under the later Roman em- 
pire, the capital of the province, was built on a rock 
20 stadia (2 geog miles) from the sea, and had a 
port called Andriaca (’Ai/fyua/of). St Paul touched 
here on Ins voyage as a prisoner to Rome, and the 
passage where this is mentioned (Acts, xxvn. 5, 6), 
affords incidental proof that the place was then an 
important sea port. There are still magnificent 
ruins of the city, in great part hewn out of the rock. 

Myriandrus (Mvplavtipos), a Phoenician colony 
in Syria, on the E side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s loumey from the Cilician Gates. It probably 
stood a little S of Alexandria, at a spot wheie 
there are rums. Herodotus calls the Gulf of Issus 6 
M apiavtiiKds k6\itos , a name evidently derived from 
this place, with a slight variation of form. 

Myriciis (Mvpitcovs), a city on the coast of Troas, 
opposite to Tenedos. 

Myrlna (tj M.vpiva, or Mvptva, M tipwva, Mvpivrji 
yivpiuaTos ) 1 ( Sandarhk ?), a very ancient and 

strongly fortified city on the W. coast of Mvsia, 
founded, according to mythical tradition, by Myn- 
nus or by the Amazon Myrina, and colonized by the 
Aeohans, of whose confederacy it formed a member. 
It was also called Smyrna, and, under the Roman 
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empire, Sebastopolis : it was made by the Romans 
a civitas hbera. It was destroyed by earthquakes 
under Tiberius and Trajan, but each time rebuilt. 
It was the birthplace of the epigrammatic poet 
Agathias. — 2. [See Lemnos.] 

Myrlea (Mt/p\eia • Mvpkeapos : Amapoli , Ru., 
a little distance inland from Mudanieh ), a city 
of Bithyma, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias I., who 
called it Apamea after his wife. The Romans 
colonized it under Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

Myrmecldes a sculptor and en- 

graver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally men- 
tioned in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
he was celebrated for the minuteness of his works. 
[Callicrates ] His works m ivory were so 
small that they could scarcely be seen without 
placing them on black hair 

Myrmeclum (M vppvfiKiov), a Scvthian or Cim- 
merian town of the Chersonesus Taurica, situated 
on a promontory of the same name at the narrowest 
part of the Bosporus, opposite the Achilleum m 
Asia. 

Myrmidon (Mvp/jaooSp), son of Zeus and Eury- 
medusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus detened 
m the disguise of an ant. Her son was for this 
reason called Myrmidon (from poppy an ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the Mvi- 
midons in Thessaly. He was mariied to Pisi- 
dice, by whom he became the father of Antiphus 
and Actoi. 

Myrmidones (M vppufiSves), an Achaean race m 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled o\er 
and who accompanied this hero to Troy. They 
are said to have inhabited originally the island of 
Aegma, and to have emigrated with Peleus into 
Thessaly; but modern critics on the contrary sup- 
pose that a colony of them emigrated from Thessaly 
into Aegma. The Myrmidones disappeai fiom 
history at a later period. The ancients derived 
their name either fiom a mythical ancestor Myr- 
midon, or from the ants (pdppyices) m Aegma, 
which were supposed to have been metamorphosed 
into men in the time of Aeacus. [Abacus ] 

Myron (Mvpuv) 1. Tyrant of Sicyon, the 
hither of Anstonymus, and grandfather of Clis- 
thenes. He gamed the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in u. c. 64th — 2. One of the 
most celebiated of the Greek statuaries, and also 
a sculptor and engraver, was horn at Eleuthcrae, 
m Boeotia, about 4110. He is also called an 
Athenian, because Eleutherae luid been admitted 
to the Athenian franchise. He was the disciple 
of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of Polyclctus, 
and a younger contemporary of Phidias lie 
flourished about 431, the time of the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. The chief eharacteiistic 
of Myron seems to have been his power of ex- 
pressing a great \anety of forms. Not content 
with the human figure in its most difficult and 
momentary attitudes, he directed his ait towards 
various other animals, and he seems to have been 
the first great artist who did so. Ills great works 
were nearly all m bronze The most celebiated 
of bis statues were his Discobolus and his Cow. 
Of his Discobolus there are several marble copies 
in existence. It is true that we cannot prove by 
testimony that any of these alleged copies were 
really taken from Myron’s work, or from imita- 
tions of it ; but the resemblance between them, 
the fame of the original, and the well-known 
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frequency of the practice of making such marble 
copies of celebrated bronzes, all concur to put the 
question beyond reasonable doubt. Of these copies 
we possess one in the Townley Gallery of the 
British Museum, which was found in the grounds 
of Hadrian’s Tibnrtine Villa, in 1791. The Cow 
of Myron appeals to have been a perfect work 
of its kind. It was celebrated m many popular 
verses, and the Greek Anthology still contains 
no less than 3G epigrams upon it The Cow 
was represented as lowing, and the statue was 
placed on a marble base, m the centie of the 
largest open place in Athens, where it still stood 
m the time of Cicero. In the time of Pausanias 
it was no longer there ; it must have been re- 
moved to Rome, where it was still to be seen in 
the temple o' Peace, m the time of Procopius. — » 3. 
Of Piiene, the author of an historical account of 
the first Messcnian war, probably lived not earlier 
than the 3rd centuiy b. c. 

Myronides (Mupom'S^s), a skilful and successful 
Athenian general. In b. c 457, he defeated the 
Corinthians, who had invaded Megara ; and m 
45 G he defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta 
Myrrha (M or Smyrna, daughter of Cmy- 
ras and mother of Adonis. For details see Adonis. 

Myrrhinds (M vpfuuovs: Mvfyivovcrios), a demus 
on the E coast of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Pandioms, a little S of the promontory Cynosura 
lL is said to have been built by a hoio Colaenus, 
and it contained a temple of Artemis Colaenis 
Myrsilns {MvpcriXos). 1. [Candaules.]— 2. A 
Greek historical writer of uncertain date, a native 
of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
borrowed a part of his account of the Pelasgians. 
Myrsmus. [Myiituntium.] 

Myrtilis, a town of the Turdetani on the Anas 
m Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latn 

Myrtilus (MugrfAoy), son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bulc, Clvtm, Phaetusa or MjTto. He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus king of Elis, whom he 
betrayed, when Pelops contended with his master 
m the chariot-race. lie was afterwards thrown 
into the sea by Pelops near Geraestus in Euboea ; 
and that part of the Aegean is said to have 
thencefoith been called after him the Myrtoan sea. 
[Oenomaus ; Pelops.] At the moment he ex- 
pired, he pronounced a curse upon the house of 
Pelops, which was henceforward tormented by the 
Ermnyes . His father placed him among the stars 
as aunqa. 

Myrtis (Mi/p-ris), a Ivric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon, m Boeotia. She was leported to have 
been the instructress of Pindar, and to 'have con- 
tended with him for the palm of superiority TI 113 
is alluded to m an extant fragment of Cormn.i 
There were statues m honour of her in various 
parts of Greece. 

Myrtonm Mare (r b Mvpr&op Tr4\ayo$) 9 the 
part of the Aegaean sea, S of Euboea, Attica and 
Argohs, which derived its name fiom the small 
island Myrtus, though others suppose it to come 
fiom Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into this sea, 
or from the maiden Myrto. 

Myrtuntlum (Moprodpriop . Mvprofotos), called 
Myrsinus (Mvpatpos) m Plomer, a town of the 
Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to Dyme. 
Mvrtus. [Myrtoum Mare.] 

Mys (Mvs), an artist in the toreutic depart- 
ment, engraved the battle of the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs and other figures on the shield of 
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Phidias’s colossal bronze statue of Athena Proma- 
chos, in the Acropolis of Athens. He is men- 
tioned as one of the most distinguished engravers 
by several ancient writers. 

MyscSlus (MtWeAoy, or Mi '/<rtce\\os) 9 a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid (Metam. xv. 1), 
an Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named Ale- 
mon. He founded Croton in Italy, B. c. 710, in 
accordance with the Delphic oracle. The oracle 
had commanded him to build a city, where he 
should find rain with fine weather. For a lcng 
time he thought it impossible to fulfil the command 
of the oracle, till at length he found m Italy a 
beautiful woman in tears ; whereupon he perceived 
that the oracle was accomplished, and straightway 
founded Croton on the spot. 

Mfsi (Mutrof), one of the Thracian peoples, 
who seem to have crossed over lrom Europe into 
Asia Minor before recorded history begins. They 
appear to be the same people as the Moesi (m 
Greek also Mturof), on the banks of the Danube. 
[Moesia.] They stand m close connection with 
the Teucri. These 2 peoples appear to have moved 
from the banks of the Strymon to the S E. of 
Thrace, forcing the Bitliym over the Thracian 
Bosporus into Asia, and then to have ciosscd 
over into Asia themselves, by way of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and to have settled on the S E. shore 
of the Piopontis, as far W. as the river Rhyndacus 
(the resrt of the Asiatic coast of the Propontis and 
the Hellespont being occupied by Phrygians), and 
also in the E and S parts of the distnct afterwards 
called Mysia, in the mountains called Olympus 
and Temnus, and on the S. side of Ida. The Teu- 
cnans obtained a permanent footing also on the N. 
side of Ida, m the Troad Being afterwards driven 
W.-ward over the Rhyndacus by the Bithymans, and 
hemmed in on the W. and N by the Aeolian colo- 
nies, the Mysians may be regarded as about shut up 
within the ranges of Ida and Olympus on the N. 
and N.E. and Temnus on the S. They were a simple 
pastoral people, low in the scale of civilization 
Their language and religion bore a stiong resem- 
blance to those of their neighbours, the Phrygians 
and Lydians, who were of the same Thracian 
origin as themselves ; and hence arose the error, 
which is found in Herodotus, of denung them 
directly from the Lydians. 

Mysia (?} Mutrio, poet Mucrts ala* MiW>, My- 
sus and Mysius : Chan Karast , the N.W. district 
of Anadoli ), a district of Asia Minor, called also 
the Asiatic Mysia (Mvata rj *A<riavTf) 9 in conti ad is- 
tmetion to Moesia on the banks of the Danube. 
Originally it meant of course the terntorv of the 
Mysi, but in the usual division of Asia Minor, as 
settled under Augustus, it occupied the whole of 
the N.W. comer of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the N.W. ; the Propontis on the 
N ; the river Rhyndacus and M. Olympus on the 
E., which divided it from Bithvma and Phrygia; 

M. Temnus, and an imaginary line drawn from 
Temnus to the S. side of the Elaitic Gulf, on the S., 
where it bordered upon Lydia; and the Aegean 
Sea on the W. It was subdivided into 5 parts : 
(1.) Mysia Minor (M. rj fw<pd) 9 along the N. coast. 
(2.) Mysia Major (M. rj ntydKi}), the S.E. in- 
land region, with a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the ’Aeolic settlements 
about the Elaitic Gulf. (3.) Troas ( 7 ) Tpwa's), the 

N. W. angle, between the Aegean and Hellespont 
and the 5. coast along the foot of Ida. (4.) Aeolis 
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or Aeolia (rj AloAh or AioAia), the S. part of the 
W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, where the chief 
cities of the Aeolian confederacy were planted; 
but applied in a wider sense to the W. coast in 
general ; and (5) Teuthrania (rf TevBpavla), the 
S.W. angle, between Temnus and the borders of 
Lydia, where, in very early times, Teuthras was 
said to have established a Mysian kingdom, which 
was early subdued by the kings of Lydia; this 
part was also called Pergamene, from the celebrated 
city of Pergamus, which stood in it. This ac- 
count applies to the time of the early Roman em- 
pire ; the extent of Mysia, and its subdivisions, 
varied greatly at other times. In the heroic ages 
we find the great Teucnan monarchy of Troy m 
the N.W. of the country, and the Phrygians along 
the Hellespont : as to the Mysians, who appear as 
allies of the Trojans, it is not clear whether they 
are Europeans or Asiatics. The Mysia of the 
legends respecting Telephus is the Teuthranian 
kingdom in the S , only with a wider extent than 
the later Teuthrania. Under the Persian empire, 
the N.W. portion, which was still occupied in part 
by Phrygians, hut chiefly by Aeolian settlements, 
was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
Hellespontus. Mysia was the region S. of the 
chain of Ida ; and both formed, with Lydia, the 
second satrapy. In the division of the empire of 
Alexander the Great, Mysia fell, with Thrace, to 
the share of Lysimachus, b. c. 311, after whose 
defeat and death, in 281, it became a part of the 
Greco-Syrian kingdom, with the exception of the 
S W. portion, where Philetaerus founded the king- 
dom of Pergamus (280), to which kingdom the 
whole of Mysia was assigned, together with 
Lydia, Phrygia, Caria. Lycia, Pisidia, and Pam- 
phylia, after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by 
the Romans 111 190. AVith the rest of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans 111 
133, by the bequest of Attalus III., and formed 
part of the province of Asia. Under the later 
empire, Mysia formed a separate proconsular pro- 
vince, under the name of Hcllespontus. The coun- 
try vv as for the most part mountainous ; its chief 
chains being those of Ida, Olympus, and Tem- 
nus, which arc terminal blanches of the N.W. 
pait of the Tamils chain, and the union of which 
forms the elevated land of S.E. Mysia. Their pro- 
longations into the sea form several nnpoitant bays 
and capes ; namely, among the former, the great 
gulf of Adramjttium ( Adramytti ), which cuts off 
Lesbos from the continent, and the Sinus Elaiticus 
(Gr. of Chand eh) ; and, among the latter, Sigeum 
(C. Yenicheri) and Lectum (G.Baba\ at the N.W. 
and S.W. extremities of the Troad, and Cano 
(C. Coloni) and Hydna ( Fokia ), the N. and S 
headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its rivers are nu- 
merous ; some of them considerable, in proportion 
to the size of the country ; and some of fii st-rate 
importance in history and poetry ; the chief of 
them, beginning on the E., were Rhyndacus and 
M acestus, Tarsius, Aesepus, Granicus, Rho- 
dius, Simois and Scamander, Satnois, Eve- 
nus, and Caicus. The peoples of the country, be- 
sides the general appellations mentioned above, 
were known by the following distinctive names, 
the OlympiCni or OlympSni ^OAvp.my\vol 9 *OAvp- 
mjvol'), m the district of Olympfine at the foot of 
M. Olympus; next to them, on the S. and W** 
and occupying the greater part of Mysia Proper, 
the Abrettem, who had a native divinity called by 
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the Greeks Zeds *A£pemiv6s ; the Trimenthurltae, I 
the Pentademitae, and the Mysomacedones, all in 
the region of M. Temnus. 

liyslui (Bergamo), a tributary of the river 
Caicus in Mysia, or rather the upper part of the 
Caicus itself, had its source in M. Temnus. 

Hyson (M v<ra>v\ of Chenae, a village either in 
Laconia or on Mt. Oeta, is enumerated by Plato as 
one of the 7 sages, in place of Pei land er. 

Mystla, a town m the S.E. of Bruttium, a little 
above the Prom. Cocmtum. 

Mytilene or Mitylene Mirv\ijyrj : 

the former is the ancient form, and the one usually 
found on coins and inscriptions ; the latter is some- 
times found on inscriptions, and is the commoner 
form in MSS. : Mitylenaeus : Myti- 

lene or Metelin ), the chief city of Lesbos, stood on 
the E. side of the island opposite the coast of 
Asia, upon a promontory which was once an 
island, and both sides of which formed excellent 
harbours. Its first foundation is ascubed to Ca- 
rians and Pelasgians. It was early colonized by 
the Aeolians. [Lesbos] Important hints re- 
specting its political history are furnished by the 
fragments of the poetry of Alcaeus, whence (and 
from other sources) it seems that, after the mle 
and overthrow of a series of tyrants, the city was 
nearly ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of 
the factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and the 
nobles were expelled. [Alcaeus , Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile, the city had grown to great impoitance 
as a naval power, and had founded colonies oil the 
coasts of Mysia and Thiace. At the beginning of 
the 7th century b. c , the possession of one of these 
colonies, Sigeum at the mouth of the Hellespont, 
was disputed m war between the Mytilenacans 
and Athenians, and assigned to the lattei by the 
award of Penander, tyrant of Corinth Among 
the other colonies of Mytilene were Achilleum, 
Assos, Antandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, 
and furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. It was active in the Ionian ie\olt, after 
the failure of which it again became subject to 
Persia, and took part in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. After the Persian wai, it foimed 
an alliance with Athens, and lemamed one of the 
most important members of the Athenian confede- 
racy, retaining its independence till the 4th year 
of the Peloponnesian War, b c. 428, when it 
headed a revolt of the greater part of Lesbos, the 
progress and suppression of which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of the 
Peloponnesian War. (See the Histones of Greece.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. Its 
subsequent fortunes cannot be related m detail 
here. It fell under the power of the Romans after 
the Mithndatic War. Respecting its important 
position in Greek liteiary history, see Lesbos. 

Myttistratum. [Amestratus ] 

Myus (Muous : M vovtrios : Palatia , Ru ), the 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood in Cana, 
on the S. side of the Maeander, 30 stadia from its 
mouth, and very near Miletus. Its original site 
was probably at the mouth of the river ; but its 
site gradually became an unhealthy marsh ; and 
by the time of Augustus it was so deserted by its 
inhabitants that the few who remained were reck- 
oned as citizens of Mil etus. 
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N&arda (Nacfy> 5 a), a town of Babylonia, chiefly 
inhabited by Jews, and with a Jewish academy. 

Naarmalcha or Nahrmalcha (Naapixd\ X as, 
N ap/tdkx as 9 i* ©■ M ie King's Canal: 6 jia<rl\tios 
iroTajxis, 7 } 8ioSpv(, flumen regium : Nalir- 

al-Malk or Ne G/ , uel Melek ), the greatest of the 
canals connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris, was 
situated near the N. limit of Babylonia, a little S. 
of the Median Wall, in lat. 33° 5' about. Its 
formation was ascribed to a governor named Go- 
bares. It was repaired upon the building of 
Seleucia at its junction with the Tigris by Seleucus 
Nicator, and again under the Roman emperors, 
Trajan, Semus, and Julian. 

Naballa. [Navalia.] 

Nabarzanes (Na gap£<£*07s), a Persian, conspiied 
along with Bessus, against Darius, the last king of 
Persia. He was pardoned by Alexander. 

Nab8taei, N8.bath.ae (NaSaTcuoi, NaSdrat : 
0. T. Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the eldest son of Ishmael, had their original 
abodes m the N.W. part of the Arabian peninsula, 
E and S.E. of the Moabites and Edomites, who 
dwelt on the E of the Dead Sea and in the moun- 
tains reaching from it to the Persian Gulf. In 
the changes effected among the peoples of these re- 
gions by the Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Na- 
bathaeans extended W. into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the territory of the Edomites, while the latter 
took possession of the S. of Judaea [Idumaei]; 
and hence the Nabathaeans of Greek and Roman 
history occupied nearly the whole of Arabia Pc- 
tiaea, along the N.E coast of the Red Sea, on both 
sides of the Aelanitic Gulf, and in the Idumaean 
mountains (M. of Seir), where they had their cele- 
brated lock-hewn capital, Petra. At first they 
were a roving pastoral people ; but, as their position 
gave them the command of the trade between 
Arabia and the W., they prosecuted that trade 
with great energy, establishing regulai caravans 
between Leuce Come, a port of the Red Sea, in the 
N W. part of Arabia, and the poit of Rhmocolura 
(El- Audi) on the Mediterranean, upon the fron- 
tiers of Palestine and Egypt Sustained by this 
traffic a powerful monarchy grew up, which re- 
sisted all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, 
and which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N. as Syria. Thus, in the reign of Caligula, 
even after the Nabathaeans had nominally sub- 
mitted to Rome, wo find even Damascus in pos- 
session of an ethnarch of Aretas the king,” i. e. of 
the Nabathaean Arabs : the usual names of these- 
kings were Aretas and Obodas. Under Augustus 
the Nabathaeans are found, as nominal subjects of 
the Roman empire, assisting Aelius Gallus m h.s 
expedition into Arabia Felix, through which, and 
through the journey of Athenodorus to Petra, 
Strabo denved important information. Under Tra- 
jan the Nabathaeans were conquered by A Cornelius 
Palma, and Arabia Petraea became a Roman pro- 
vince, a. D. 105 — 107. In the 4th century it was 
considered a part of Palestine, and formed the 
diocese of a metropolitan, whose see was at Petra. 
The Mohamedan conquest finally overthrew the 
power of the Nabathaeans, which had been long 
declining • their country soon became a haunt of 
the wandering Arabs of the Desert; and their very 
name disappeared. 
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Nabis (N d9ts), succeeded in making himself 
tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death of Machanidas, 
B.C. 207. He carried the licence of tyranny to the 
farthest possible extent. All persons possessed of 
property were subjected to incessant exactions, and 
the most cruel tortures if they did not succeed in 
satisfying his rapacity. One of his engines of tor- 
ture resembled the maiden of more recent times ; 
it was a figure resembling his wife Apega, so con- 
structed as to clasp the victim and pierce him to 
death with the nails with which the arms and 
bosom of the figure were studded. The money 
which he got by these means and by the plunder 
of the temples enabled him to raise a large body of 
mercenaries, whom he selected from among the 
most abandoned and reckless villains. With these 
forces he was able to extend his sway over a con- 
siderable part of Peloponnesus ; but his further 
progress was checked by Flamimus, who after a 
short campaign compelled him to sue for peace 
(195). The tyrant, however, was allowed to re- 
tain the sovereignty of Sparta, and soon after the 
departure of Flaminmus from Greece, he resumed 
hostilities. He was opposed by Philopoemen, the 
general of the Achaean league ; and though Nabis 
met at first with some success, he was eventually 
defeated by Philopoemen, and was soon afterwards 
assassinated by some Aetolians who had been sent 
to his assistance (192). 

Hahonassar (No Sovucrapos), king of Babylon, 
whose accession to the throne was fixed upon by 
the Babylonian astronomers as the era from which 
they began their calculations. This era is called 
the Era of Nabonassar. It commenced on the 
26th of February, u c 747. 

Nabrissa or Nebrissa, surnamed Venena, a 
town of the Turdetam m Ilispania Baetica, near 
the mouth of the Baetis. 

Nacolia (NaxdAeta, or -fa, or NaKwAeia : Suit- 
gliasi ), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W 
bank of the river Thymbrius, between Dorylaeum 
and Cotyaeum, was the place where tho emperor 
Valens defeated his rival Procopius, a. d. 566. 

Naema, i. e. a dirge or lamentation, ch aim ted at 
funerals, was personified at Rome and woi shipped 
as a goddess. She had a chapel outside the walls 
of the city, near the porta Vimmalis. 

Naevius, Cn., an ancient Roman poet, of whose 
life few particulars have been recorded. He was 
probably a native of Campania, and was born some- 
where between b.c. 274 and 264. He appears to have 
ec'me to Rome early, and he produced his first play 
in 235. He was attached to the plebeian party, 
and, with the licence of the old Attic comedy, he 
made the stage a vehicle for his attacks upon the 
aristocracy. He attacked Scipio and the Metelli ; 
but he was indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown 
into prison, to which circumstance Plautus alludes 
in his Miles Gloricaus (li. 2. 56). Whilst in prison 
he composed two plays, the Hanolus and Leon , m 
which he recanted his previous imputations, and 
thereby obtained his release through the tribunes 
of the people. His repentance, however, did not last 
long, and he was soon compelled to expiate a new 
offence by exile. He reiired to Utica ; and it was 
here, probably, that he wrot-e his poem on the first 
Punic war ; and here it is certain that he died, either 
in 204 or 202. Naevius was both an epic and a dra- 
matic poet. Of his epic poem on the first Punic war a 
few fragments are still extant. It was written in the 
old Saturnian metre ; for Ennius, who introduced 
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the hexameter among the Romans, was not brought 
to Rome till after the banishment of Naevius. 
The poem appears to have opened with the story of 
Aeneas’s flight from Troy, his visit to Carthage 
and amour with Dido, together with other legends 
connected with the early history both of Carthage 
and of Rome. It was extensively copied both by 
Ennius and Virgil. The latter author took many 
passages from it; particularly the description of 
the storm in the first Aeneid, the speech with 
which Aeneas consoles his companions, and the 
address of Venus to Jupiter. His dramatic wri- 
tings comprised both tragedies and comedies, most 
of which were taken from the Greek. Even m the 
Augustan age Naevius was still a favourite with 
the admirers of the genuine old school of Roman 
poetry ; and the lines of Horace (Ep* ii. 1. 53) 
show that his works, if not so much read as for- 
merly, were still fresh m the memories of men. 
The best edition of the fragments of Naevius is by 
Klussraan, 8vo. Jena, 1843. 

NaeviusSertorius Macro [Macro.] 

Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygn in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. In 
their country was a grove sacred to the worship of 
2 divinities called Alces, whom Tacitus compares 
with Castor and Pollux. 

Nahrmalcha [Naarmalcha]. 

Nai&des [Nymphae.] 

Nain (Nai^ : Nam ), a city of Galilee, S. of M. 
Tabor. (Luke, vn. II.) 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (NaiVds, Nannnfy, 
NaTcrcros Nissa), an important town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E. tributary of the Margus, 
and celebrated as the birthplace of Constantine the 
Great. It was enlarged and beautified by Con- 
stantine, was destroyed by Attila, but was rebuilt 
and fortified by Justinian. 

Namnetae or Namnetes, a people on the W. 
coast of Gallia Lugdunensis, on the N. bank of 
the Liger, which separated them from Aquitama. 
Their chief town was Condi vincum, afterwards 
Namnetes (A 7 antes). 

Nainusa, Aufidlus, a Roman jurist, one of the 
numerous pupils of Serv. Sulpicius. 

Nantuatae or Nantuates, a people in the S.E. 
of Gallia Belgica between the Rhodanus and the 
Rhenus, and at the E. extremity of the Lacus 
Lenianus 

Napaeae. [Nymphae ] 

Napans, a northern tributary of the Danube : 
its modern name is uncertain. 

Nap&ta (Ndirara : prob . EUKab, Ru., at the 
great bend of the Nile to the S.W., between the 
4th and 5th cataracts), the capital of an Aethiopian 
kingdom N. of that of Meroe, was the S.-most 
point reached by Petronius, under Augustus. Its 
sovereigns were females, bearing the title of Can- 
dace ; and through a minister of one of them 
Christianity was introduced mto Aethiopia in the 
apostolic age (Acts viii. 27). This custom of female 
government has been continued to our own times 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Shendy . In the 
reign of Nero, Napata was only a small town. 

Napoca or Napffca (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis), a Roman colony in Dacia, on the high road 
leading through the country, between Patavissa 
and Optatiana. 

Bar (Nero), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and Pice* 
num, flows m a S. W.-ly direction, forming the 
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boundary between Umbria and the land of the 
Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus ( Velino) 
and Tolenus (Turano), and passing by Interamna 
and Narnia, falls into the Tiber, not far from 
Ocriculum. It was celebrated for its sulphureous 
waters and white colour ( sulphured Naralbus aqua , 
Vug. Aen. vii. 517). 

Naraggara (Napdyapa : Kassir Jebir , Ru.) one 
of the most important inland cities of Numidia, 
between Thagura and Sicca Venena, was the scene 
of Scipio’s celebrated interview with Hannibal 
before the battle of Zama. 

Narbo Martius, at a later time Narbona (Nar- 
bonensis: Narbonne\ a town in the S. of Gaul 
and the capital of the Roman province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, was situated on the river Atax 
(Aude)i also called Narbo, and at the head of the 
lake Rubresus or Rubrcnsis (also called Narbo- 
mtis), which was connected with the sea by a 
canal. By this means the town, which was 12 
miles from the coast, was made a sea-port. It was 
a very ancient place, and is supposed to have been 
originally called Atax. It was made a Roman 
colony by the consul Q. Marcius or Martius, b c. 
1 1 8, and hence received the surname Martius ; 
and it was the first colony founded by the Romans 
in Gaul. Julius Caesar also settled here the 
veterans of Ins 10th legion, whence it received 
the name of Colonia Decumanorum. It was a 
handsome and populous town ; the residence of 
the Roman governor of the province ; and a place 
of great commercial importance. The coast was 
celebrated for its excellent oysters. There are 
scarcely any vestiges of the ancient town ; but 
there are still lemains of the canal. 

Narbonensis Gallia. [Gallia.] 

Narcissus (Ndp/c«r<ros). 1. A beautiful youth, 
son of the liver god Cephissus and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespiae. He was wholly inaccessible 
to the feeling of love ; and the nymph Echo, who 
was enamoured of him, died of grief. [Echo.] 
One of Ins rejected lovers, however, prayed to 
Nemesis to punish him for his unfeeling heart. 
Nemesis accordingly caused Narcissus to see his 
own image reflected in a fountain, and to become 
enamoured of it. But as he could not approach 
this object, he gradually pined away, and his 
corpse was metamorphosed into the flower which 
bears his name.— 2. A freedman and secretary of 
the emperor Claudius, over whom he possessed un- 
bounded influence. He long connived at the irre- 
gularities of Messahna ; but fearing that the em- 
press meditated his death, he betrayed to Claudius 
her marriage with C. Silius, and obtained the order 
for her execution, a. d. 48. After the murder 
of Claudius, Narcissus was put to death by com- 
mand of Agrippina, 54. He had amassed an enor- 
mous fortune, amounting, it is said, to 400,000,000 
sesterces, equivalent to 3,125,000/. of our money. 
—3. A celebrated athlete, who strangled the em- 
peror Commodus, 192. He was afterwards ex- 
posed to the lions by the emperor Severus. 

Narisci, a small but brave people in the S. of 
Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt W. of the 
Marcomanni and E. of the Hermunduri, and ex- 
tended from the Sudeti Montes on the N. to the 
Danube on the S., thus inhabiting part of the 
Upper Palatinate and the country of the Fichtelge- 
birqe. 

Narmalcha. [Naarmalcha.] 

Narnia (Namiensis : Nami), a town in Um- 
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bria, situated on a lofty bill, on the S. bank of the 
river Nar, originally called Nequinum, was made 
a Roman colony b. c. 299, when its name was 
changed into Narnia, after the river. This town 
was strongly fortified by nature, being accessible 
only on the E. and W. sides. On the W. side it 
could only be approached by a veiy lofty bridge 
which Augustus built over the river. 

Naro, sometimes Nar (Narenta), a river in 
Dalmatia, which rises in M. Albius, and falls into 
the Adriatic sea. 

Nardna, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situated 
on the river Naro, some miles from the sea, and on 
the road to Dyrrhachium. 

Narses, king of Persia. [Sassanidab.] 

Narses (Noporfis), a celebrated general and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was an eunuch. 
He put an end to the Gothic dominion in Italy by 
two brilliant campaigns, a. n 552, 553, and an- 
nexed Italy again to the Byzantine empire. He 
was rewarded by Justinian with the government 
of the country, which he held for many years. He 
was deprived of this office by Justin, the suc- 
cessor of Justinian, whereupon he invited the 
Langobards to invade Italy. His invitation was 
eagerly accepted by their king Alboin ; but it is 
said that Narses soon after repented of Ins conduct, 
and died of grief at Rome shortly after the Lango- 
baids had crossed the Alps (5G8). Narses was 95 
yous of age at the time of his death. 

Narthacium (Napflcbaoi/), a town in Thessaly, 
on M. Narthacius, S.W. of Pharsalus 

Naryx, also Narjrcus or Narycium (Ndpu|, 
Ndpiwoy, Napo/cioy ; Napvfao?, N apv/caTos • Talanda 
or Talanti ), a town of the Locn Opuntii on the 
Euboean sea, the reputed birthplace of Ajax, son 
of Oileus, who is hence called Narycius keros. 
Since Locn Epizephyni in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, we find the 
town of Locri called Narycia by the poets, and the 
pitch of Bruttium also named Nary eta. 

Nas&mdnes (N acrapuves), a powerful but savage 
Libyan people, who dwelt originally on the shores 
of the Great Syrtis, but were driven inland by the 
Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and afterwards by tlie 
Romans. An interesting account of their manners 
and customs is given by Herodotus (iv. 172), who 
also tells (n. 32) a curious story respecting an ex- 
pedition beyond the Libyan Desert, undertaken by 
5 Nasamoman youths, the result of which was 
ceitain important information concerning the interior 
of Africa. [Nigeir.] 

Naslca, Sciplo. [Scifio.] 

NasidlSnus, a wealthy ( beatus ) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Maecenas, which Horace ridi- 
cules in the 8th satire of his 2nd book. It appears 
fiom v. 58, that Rufus was thp cognomen of Nasi- 
dienus. 

Nasidius, Q. or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
b. c. 49, with a fleet of 16 ships to relieve Mas- 
silia, when it was besieged by D. Brutus. He 
was defeated by Brutus, and fled to Africa, where 
he had the command of the Pompeian fleet. He 
served in Sicily under Sex. Pompey, whom be de- 
serted m 35. He joined Antony, and commanded 
part of his fleet in the war with Octavian, 31. 
Naso, Ovidius. [Ovidivs.] 

Nasus or Nestis. [Okniadab.] 

Natlso (Natoone), a small river in Venetia in 
the N. of Italy, which flows by Aquileia, and falls 
into the Sinus Tergestinus. 
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Natta or Nacea, w a fuller,” the name of an 
ancient family of the Pinaria gens. The Natta 
satirised By Horace (Sat. i. 6. 124) for his dirty 
meanness, was probably a member of the noble 
Pinarian family, and therefore attacked by the 
poet for such conduct. 

Haucr&tes ( Havtcpdrris ), of Erythrae, a Greek 
rhetorician, and a disciple of Isocrates, is mentioned 
among the orators who competed (b.c. 352) for the 
prize offered by Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delivered over Mausolus. 

Naucr&tis (Havre parts • HavKparlTrjs : Sa-el- 
Hadjar , Ru.), a city in the Delta of Egypt, in the 
Nomus of Sais, on the E. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, which was hence called also 
Naucraticum Ostium. It was a colony of the 
Milesians, founded probably in the reign of Amasis, 
about b. c. 550, and remained a pure Greek city. 
It was the only place in Egypt, where Greeks were 
permitted to settle and trade. After the Greek 
and Roman conquests it continued a place of great 
prosperity and luxury, and was celebrated for its 
worship of Aphrodite. It was the birthplace of 
Athenaeus, Lyceas, Phylarchus, Polycharmus, and 
Julius Pollux. 

Naucydes (NawnJSyy), an Argive statuary, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polyclc- 
tus II. of Argos, flourished n. c. 420. 

NaulSchus (NavAoxos), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E 
part of the N. coast of Sicily between Mylae and 
the promontory Pelorus.— 2. A small island off 
Crete, near the promontory Sammomum —3. A 
naval station belonging to Mesembria m Thrace. 

Naumachlus (Navjudxms), a Gnomic poet, of 
uncertain age, some of whose verses are preserved 
by Stobaeus. 

Naupactus (Nai57raKTos : Nau7raKTios • Lc- 
panto), an ancient and strongly fortified town of 
the Locri Ozolae near the promontory Antirrhium, 
possessing the largest and best harbour on the 
whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian gulf. It 
is said to have derived its name fiom the Hera- 
clidae having here built the fleet, with which they 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus. After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, 
who settled here the Messemans who had been 
compelled to leave their country at the end of the 
3rd Messenian war, B.c. 455; and during the 
Peloponnesian war it was the head-quarters* of the 
Athenians m all their operations against the W. of 
Greece. At the end of the Peloponnesian war the 
Mcssenians were obliged to leave Naupactus, which 
passed into the hands first of the Locnans and 
afterwards of the Achaeans. It was given by 
Philip with the greater part of the Locrian terri- 
tory to Aetolia, hut it was again assigned to Locris 
by the Romans. 

' Nauplia (HaxmAla : NavirAievs : Nauplia), the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
never a place of importance m antiquity, and was 
in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The inhabitants 
had been expelled by the Argives as early as the 
2nd Messenian war on suspicion of favouring the 
Spartans, who in consequence settled them at Me- 
thone in Messenia. At the present day Nauplia 
is one of the most important cities in Greece. 

Nauplius (NcufarA ios), ]» OF Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous navigator, and 
the founder of the town of Nauplia. — 2. Son of 
Clytoneus, was one of the Argonauts and a de- 
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sccndant of the preceding.— 3. King of Euboea, 
and father of Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausime- 
don, by Clymene. Catreus had given his daughter 
Clymene and her sister Ae'rope to Nauplius, to 
be carried to a foreign land ; but Nauplius mar- 
ried Clymene, and gave Ae'rope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her the father of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. His son Palamedes had been con- 
demned to death by the Greeks during the siege 
of Troy ; and as Nauplius considered his condem- 
nation to be an act of injustice, he watched for the 
return of the Greeks, and as they approached the 
coast of Euboea he lighted torches on the danger- 
ous promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered shipwreck, and perished m the 
waves or by the sword of Nauplius. 

Nauportus (Ober or Upper Laibach ) , an ancient 
and important commercial town of tho Taurisci, 
situated on the river Nauportus (Laibach), a tribu- 
tary of the Savus, in Pannonia Superior. The 
town fell into decay after the foundation of Aemona 
(Laibach), which was only 15 miles from it. The 
name of Nauportus is said to have been derived 
from the Argonauts having sailed up the Danube 
and the Savus to this place and here built the 
town ; and it is added that they afterwards car- 
ried their ships across the Alps to the Adriatic 
sea, where they again embarked. This legend, 
like many others, probably owes its origin to a 
piece of had etymology. 

Nauslcha (Havaucda), daughter of Alcmous, 
kmg of the Phaeacians, and Arete, who conducted 
Ulysses to the court of her father, when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast. 

Nauslth8us (Naveri0oos), son of Poseidon and 
Penboea, the daughter of Eurymedon, was the 
father of Alcmous and Rhcxenor, and king of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led fiom Hypena in 
Thrmacia to the island of Scheria, m order to 
escape from the Cyclopes. 

Nautaca (Navra/ca : Nakshcb or Kesh), a city of 
Sogdiana, near the Oxus, towards the E. part of its 
course. 

Nautes. [Nautia Gens.] 

Nautia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, claimed 
to be descended from Nautes, one of the companions 
of Aeneas, who was said to have brought with 
him the Palladium from Troy, which was placed 
under the care of the Nautii at Rome. The Nautn, 
all of whom were sumamed Rutih, frequently held 
tho highest offices of state in the early times of the 
republic, but like many of the other ancient gentes 
they disappear from history about the time of the 
Samnite wars. 

Nava (Nahe), a W. tributary of the Rhine in Gaul, 
which falls into the Rhine at the modern Bingen. 

Navalla or Nab alia, a river on the N. coast of 
Germany, mentioned by Tacitus, probably the E. 
arm of the Rhine. 

Navlus, Attus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. This king proposed to 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, and 
to name the three new ones after himself and two 
of his friends, but was opposed by Navius, because 
Romulus had originally arranged the equites under 
the sanction of the auspices, and consequently no 
alteration could be made in them without the same 
sanction. The tale then goes on to say that Tar- 
quinius thereupon comihanded him to divine whe- 
ther what he was thinking of in his mind could be 
done, and that when Navius, after consulting the 
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heavens, declared that it could, the king held out a 
whetstone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately cut it. His statue was placed in the 
comitium, on the steps of the senate-house, the place 
where the miracle had been wrought, and beside 
the statue the whetstone was preserved. Attus 
Navius seems to be the best orthography, making 
Attus an old praenomen, though we frequently find 
the name written Attius. 

Naxos (Nc££os : Na£tos). 1. ( Naoria ), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and tho largest of the Cyclades, 
is situated nearly half way between the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It is about 1 8 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth. It was very fertile m 
antiquity, as it is in the present day, producing an 
abundance of corn, wine, oil, and fiuit. It was 
especially celebrated for its wine, and lienee plays 
a prominent part in the legends about Dionysus. 
Here the god is said to have found Ariadne after 
she had been deserted by Theseus. The marble 
of the island was also much prized, and was con- 
sidered equal to the Parian. — Naxos is frequently 
called Dia (Ala) by the poets, which was one of 
its ancient names. It was likewise called Strongyle 
(%rpoyyv\ri) on account of its round shape, and 
Dtonysiab ( Aiovvcrids ) from its connection with the 
worship of Dionysus. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
Carian chief, Naxos. In the historical age it was 
inhabited by Ionians, who had emigrated fiom 
Athens Naxos was conquered by Pisistratus, who 
established Lygdamis as tyrant of the island about 
B.C. 540. The Persians in 501 attempted, at the 
suggestion of Aristagoras, to subdue Naxos ; and 
upon the failure of their attempt, Aristagoras, 
fearing punishment, induced the Ionian cities to 
revolt from Persia. In 490 the Persians, under 
Datis and Artaphernes, conquered Naxos, and 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery. The Naxians 
recovered their independence after the battle of 
Salamis (480). They were the first of the allied 
states whom the Athenians reduced to subjection 
{471), after which time they are rarely mentioned 
in histoiy. The chief town of the island was also 
Called Naxos j and we also have mention of the 
small towns of Tragaea and Lestadae. — 2. A 
Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Mt. 
Taurus, was founded b. c. 735 by the Chalcidians 
of Euboea, and was the first Greek colony esta- 
blished m the island. It grew so rapidly m power 
that in only 5 or 6 years after its foundation it 
sent colonies to Catana and Leontmi. It was for 
a time subject to Hieronymus, tyrant of Gela ; but 
it soon recovered its independence, carried on a 
successful war against Messana, and was subse- 
quently an ally of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
In 403 the town was taken by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse and destroyed. Nearly 50 years afterwards 
(358) the remains of the Naxians scattered over 
Sicily were collected by Andromacliua, and a new 
city was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the name 
of Tauromenium was given. [Taukomenium.J 

Naxu&na (Na£ovdva : Nakshivan), a city of 
Armenia Major, on the Araxes, near the confines 
of Media. 

Naiaxeth, Nazar& (Nafap«0, or -£r, or -d : 
Nafapacos, Naj>pa7or, NazarSnus, NazarSus: en- 
Nusirah ), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, S. of Cana, 
on a hill in the midst of the range of mountains N. 
of the plain of Esdraelon. 
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Narianzus ( Na£iav£6s : No(ia v£yv6s\ a city of 
Cappadocia, on the road from Archelaw to Tyana, 
celebrated as the diocese of the Father of the 
Church, Gregory Nazianzen. Its site is doubtful. 

Neaera (Neaipa), the name of several nymphs, 
and also of several maidens mentioned by the poets. 

Neaethus (N€<U0O9 : Nieto), a river m Bruttium 
in the S. of Italy, falling into the Tarentme gulf a 
little N. of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women 
are said to have burnt the ships of the Greeks. 

Nealces (NedAtcrjs), a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, b. c. 245. 

Neandria (NcdvSpeia : N eavUpels, pi.), a town 
of the Troad, upon the Hellespont, probably an 
Aeolian colony. By the time of Augustus It bad 
disappeared. 

Neanthes (N€t£v0»js), of Cyzicum, lived about 
b. c. 241, and was a disciple of the Milesian Phi- 
liscus, who himself had been a disciple of Isocrates. 
He was a voluminous writer, principally of history. 

Neapblis (Nea7ro\i? : "NfavoXlrijs, Neapolita- 
ns). I. In Europe. 1. (Napoli or Naples), a city in 
Campania in Italy, on the W. slope of Mt. Vesuvius 
and on the liver Sebcthus, was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient 
place called Parthenope (liapdevdin]), after the 
Siren of that name. Hence we find the town 
called Parthenope by Virgil and Ovid. The year 
of the foundation of Neapohs iB not recorded. It 
was called the “ New City,” because it was re- 
gal ded simply as a new quarter of the neighbouring 
city of Cumae When the town is first mentioned 
in Roman history, it consisted of 2 parts, divided 
from each other by a wall, and called respectively 
Palaeopolis and Neapohs. This division probably 
aiose aftei the capture of Cumae by the Sammtes, 
when a Luge number of the Cumaeans took refuge 
in the city they had founded ; whereupon the old 
quarter was called Palaeopolis, and the new quarter, 
built to accommodate the new inhabitants, was 
named Neapohs. There has been a dispute re- 
specting the site of these 2 quarters ; but it is pro 
bable that Palaeopolis was situated on the W. side 
near the harbour, and Neapohs on the E. side near 
the river Sebethus. In b. c. 327 the town was 
taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into 
the hands of the Romans, who allowed it however 
to retain its Greek constitution. At a later period 
it became a mumcipium, and finally a Roman 
colony. Under the Romans the 2 quarters of the 
city were united, and the name of Palaeopolis dis- 
appeared. It continued to be a prosperous and 
flourishing place till the time of the empire ; and 
its beautiful scenery, and the luxurious life of 
its Greek population, made it a favourite resi- 
dence with many of the Romans. In the reign of 
Titus the city was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but was rebuilt by this emperor in the Roman 
style. The modem city of Naples does not stand 
on exactly the same site as Neapohs. The ancient 
city extended further E. than the modem city, 
since the former was situated on the Sebethus, 
whereas the latter does not reach so far as the 
Fiume della Madalena ; but the modem city on 
the other hand extends further N. and W. than 
the ancient one, since the island of Megans, on 
which the Caslel del Ovo now stands, was situated 
m ancient times between Pausilypum and Neapolis. 
In the neighbourhood of Neapolis there were warm 
baths, the celebrated villa of Lucullns, and the 
villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, bequeathed by Ve- 
il K 3 
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dins Pollio to Augustus, and which has given its 
name to the celebrated grotto of Posilippo between 
Naples and Puzxaoli, at the entrance of which the 
tomb of Virgil is still shown.— 2. A part of Syra- 
cuse. [Syracusae.] — 3. (Napoli), a town on the 
W. coast of the island of Sardinia, celebrated for its 
warn baths. — 4. ( Kavallo ), a sea-port town m 
Thrace, subsequently Macedonia adjecta, on the 
Strymonic gulf, between the Strymon and Nessus. 
— n. In Asia and Africa. 1. (So ala Nuova , or 
near it), a small Ionian city, on the coast of 
Lydia, N. of Mycale and S.W. of Ephesus. The 
Ephesians, to whom it at first belonged, exchanged 
it with the Samians for Marathesium. — 2, 3. 
Two towns of Cana, the one near Harpasa, the 
other on the coast, perhaps the new town of Myn- 
dus. — 4. (Tuttnekf Ru.),m Pisidia S. of Antioch, 
afterwards reckoned to Galatia. — 5. In Palestine, 
the Syehem or Sychar of Scripture (2ox € V? 2u- 
X&p, Huelva, Joseph : Nablous ), one of the most 
ancient cities of Samaria, stood m the narrow \ alley 
between Mts. Ebal and Genzim, and was the re- 
ligious capital of the Samaritans, whose temple was 
built upon Mt. Genzim. This temple was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus, b c 129. Its full name, under 
the Romans, was Flavia Neapolis. It was the 
birthplace of Justin Martvr.— 6. A small town of 
Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, op- 
posite to the opening of the King’s Canal. — 7. In 
Egypt. [Caene] — 8. In N. Africa on the W. 
coast of the Great Syrtis, by some identified with 
Leptis Magna, by others with the modern Tripoli. 
— 9. (Nabal), a very ancient Phoenician colony, 
on the E. coast of Zeugitana, near the N. extremity 
of the great gulf which was called after it Sinus 
Neapolitanus (Gulf of Hammamet). Under the 
Romans it was a libera civitas, and, according to 
Ptolemy, a colony. 

Nearchus (Niapxos), a distinguished friend 
and officer of Alexander, was a native of Ciete, 
but settled at Amphipolis. lie appears to have 
occupied a prominent position at the court of Phi- 
lip, by whom he was banished for participating in 
the intrigues of Alexander. After the death of 
Philip he was recalled, and treated with the ut- 
most distinction by Alexander. He accompanied 
the king to Asia ; and in u. c. 325, he was entrusted 
by Alexander with the command ot the fleet which 
he had caused to he constructed on the Hydaspcs. 
Upon reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
' resolved to send round his ships by sea from thence 
to the Persian gulf, and he gladly accepted the 
offer of Nearchus to undertake the command of 
the fleet during this long and perilous navigation. 
Nearchus set out on the 21st of September, 326, 
and arrived at Susa m safety in February, 325. 
He was rewarded with a crown of gold for 
his distinguished services, and at the same time 
obtained in marriage a daughter of the Rhodian 
Mentor and of Barsme, to whom Alexander him- 
self had been previously married. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander, he 
received the government of Lycia and Parapbylia, 
which he held as subordinate to Antigonus. In 
317 he accompanied Antigonus in his march against 
Eumenes, and in 314 he is mentioned again as one 
of the generals of Antigonus. — Nearchus left a 
history of the voyage, the substance of which has 
been preserved to ug by Arrian, who baa derived 
from it the whole of the latter part of his “ Indica.” 
NflbO* a mountain of Palestine, on the E. side 
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of the Jordan, opposite to Jericho, was in the S. 
part of the range called Abarim. It was on a 
summit of this mountain, called Pisgah, that Moses 
died. 

Hebrides Montes, the principal chain of moun- 
tains m Sicily, running through the whole of the 
island, and a continuation of the Apennines. 

Neoo or Necho (Neicafc, Nex^r, Ne/ccwr, Ne- 
Xa«k, Nexaw), son of Psammetichus, whom he 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt m b.c. 617. 
His reign was marked by considerable energy and 
enterprise. He began to dig the canal intended to 
connect the Nile with the Arabian Gulf ; but he 
desisted from the work, according to Herodotus, 
on being warned by an oracle that he was con- 
structing it only for tho use of the barbarian in- 
vader. But the greatest and most intei esting 
enterprise with which his name is connected, is 
the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians, 
m his service, who set sail from the Arabian Gulf, 
and accomplishing the voyage in somewhat more 
than 2 years, entered the Mediterranean, and re- 
turned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
His military expeditions were distinguished at first 
by brilliant success, which was followed, however, 
by the most rapid and signal reverses On his 
march against the Babylonians and Modes, whose 
joint forces had recently destroyed Nineveh, he 
was met at Magdolus (Megiddo) by Josiah, king 
of Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. In the 
battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the 
Euphrates, where he conquered the Babylonians 
and took Carchemish or Circesium, where he ap- 
pears to have established a garrison. After the 
battle at Megiddo. he took the town of Cadytis, 
probably Jerusalem. In 606, Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Carchemish, defeated Necho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt itself In 601 
Necho died after a reign of 16 years, and was 
succeeded hy his son Psammis or Psammuthis. 

Nectanabis, Nectanebus, or Nectanebes (N «*- 
Tdragis, N ttcrdveGos, N €Kray46r)s). 1. King of 
Egypt, the 1st of the 3 sovereigns of the Seben- 
nite dynasty, succeeded Nephentes on the throne 
about b c. 374, and in the following year success- 
fully resisted the invasion of the Persian force 
under Pharnabazus and Iphicrates. He died after 
a reign of 1 0 years, and was succeeded by Tachos. 
— 2. The nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter 
of the sovereignty in 361, with the assistance of 
Agesilaus. For some time he defeated all the 
attempts of Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) to recover 
Egypt, but he was at length defeated himself, and 
despairing of making any further resistance, he 
fled into Acthiopia, 350. Nectanabis was the 3rd 
king of the Sebennite dynasty, and the last native 
sovereign who ever ruled in Egypt. 

Neda (N^5a • Buzi ), a river m Peloponnesus, 
rises in Arcadia m Mt. Cerausion, a branch of 
Mt. Lycaeus, and falls into the Ionian sea after 
forming the boundary between Arcadia and Mes- 
sema, and between Messcma and Elis. 

Negra or Negrana (rh rUypav a : El-Nokra, N. 
of Mareb ), a city of Arabia Felix, destroyed by 
Aelius Gallus. 

NSleus (NijXeds). JL Son of Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus. Poseidon once visited Tyro iji 
the form of the river-god Empeus, and she be- 
come by him the mother of Pelias and Neleus. 
To conceal her shame she exposed the two boys, 
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but they were* found and reared by some country- 
men. They subsequently learnt their parentage ; 
and after the death of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, 
who had married their mother, they seized the 
throne of Iolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro. But Pelias soon afterwards 
expelled his brother, and thus became sole king. 
Thereupon Neleus went with Melampus and Bias 
to Pylos, which his uncle Aphareus gave to him, 
and of which he thus became king. Several towns 
of this name claimed the honour of being the city 
of Neleus or of his son Nestor, such as Pylos m 
Messema, Pvlos in Elis, and Pylos in Tnphylia ; 
the last of which is probably the one mentioned by 
Homer m connection with Neleus and Nestor. 
Neleus was married to Chlons, a daughter of Am- 
phion of Orchomenos, according to Homer, and 
a Theban woman according to others. By her he 
became the father ot Nestor, Chromius, Pericly- 
menus, and Pero, though he had in all 12 sons. 
When Hercules had killed Iphitus, he went to 
Neleus to be purified; but Neleus, who was a 
friend of Eurytus, the father of Iphitus, refused to 
grant the request of Hercules. In order to take 
vengeance, Hercules afterwards marched against 
Pylos, and slew all the sons of Neleus, with the 
exception of Nestor: some later writers add that 
Neleus himself was also killed. Neleus was now 
attacked, and his dominions plundered by Augeas, 
king of the Epeans ; but the attacks of the latter 
were repelled by Nestor. The descendants of 
Neleus, the Nelldae, were eventually expelled from 
their kingdom by the Heraclidae, and migrated for 
the most part to Athens. — 2. The younger son of 
Codrus, disputed the right of Ins elder biother 
Medon to the crown on account of his lameness, 
and when the Delphic oracle declared m favour of 
Medon, he placed himself at the head of the colo- 
nists who migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the colonists 
who settled in Pnene. Another son headed a 
body of settlers who reinforced the inhabitants of 
Iasus, after they had lost a great number of their 
citizens in a war with the Carians. — 3. Of Scep- 
sis, the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, the latter of whom bequeathed 
to him his library, and appointed him one of his 
executors. The history of the writings of Aristotle 
as connected with Neleus and his heirs, is related 
elsewhere [p. 86, a]. 

Nelldes, Nelel&des, and Nolelus 
Nri\r}id$ns, NijA^tos), patronymics of Neleus, by 
which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or Antilo- 
chus, his grandson, is designated. 

Nemausus (Nemausensis : Nistws ), one of the 
most important towns of Gallia Narbonensis, was 
the capital of the Arecomici and a Roman colony. 
It was situated inland E. of the Rhone on the 
highroad from Italy to Spain, and on the S slope 
of M. Cevenna. It was celebrated as the place 
from which the family of the Antonines came. 
Though rarely mentioned by ancient writers, the 
Roman remains at Ntsmes , which are some of the 
most perfect N. of the Alps, prove that the ancient 
Nemausus was a large and flourishing city. Of 
these remains the most important are the am- 
phitheatre, the Matson Carree , a name given to 
a beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnificent 
aqueduct, now called Pont du Gard , consisting of 
3 rows of archeB, raised one above the other, and 
180 feet in height 
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(Ne^o, Ion. Nejuin), a valley in Ar- 
golis between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place where Hercules slew 
the Nemean lion. [See p. 808, b.] In this 
valley there was a splendid temple of Zeus Ne~ 
meus surrounded by a sacred grove, m which the 
Nemean games were celebrated every other year. 
(See Diet, of Antiq. art Nemea,) 

Nemesi&nus, M. Aurelius Olympics, a Roman 
poet, probably a native of Africa, flourished at the 
court of the emperor Carus (a. d. 283), carried off 
the prize in all the poetical contests of the day, and 
was esteemed second to the youthful prince Nume- 
nanus alone, who honoured him so far as to permit 
him to dispute, and to yield to the palm of verse. 
We are told that Nemesianus was the author of 
poems upon fishing, hunting, and aquatics ; all of 
which have perished, with the exception of a frag- 
ment of the Cynegetica , extending to 325 hexameter 
lines, which, m so far as neatness and purity of 
expression are concerned, m some degree justifies 
the admiration of his contemporaries. The best 
edition of this fragment is by Stem, published along 
with Gratius Faliscus, Hal Sax. 1832. 

Nemesis (N e/xeerts), a Greek goddess, is most 
commonly described as a daughter of Night,though 
some call her a daughter of Erebus or of Oceanus. 
She is a personification of the moral reverence for 
law, of the natural fear of committing a culpable 
action, and hence of conscience. In later writers, 
as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis measures out 
happiness and unhappiness to mortals ; and he who 
is blessed with too many or too frequent gifts of 
fortune, is visited by her with losses and sufferings, 
in older that he may become humble This notion 
arose from a belief that the gods were envious of 
excessive human happiness. Nemesis was thus a 
check upon extravagant favours conferred upon 
man by Tyche or Fortune , and from this idea lastly 
arose that of her being an avenging and punishing 
fate, who, like Justice (Dike) and the Ermnyes, 
sooner or later overtakes the reckless sinner. She 
is frequently mentioned under the surnames Adras- 
tia [Adrastza, No 2], and Rhamnusia or Rham- 
nusis, the latter of which she derived from the 
town of Rhamnus m Attica, where she had a cele- 
brated sanctuary. She was usually represented in 
works of art as a virgin divinity: m the more 
ancient works she seems to have resembled Aphro- 
dite, whereas m the later ones she was more grave 
and serious. But there is an allegorical tradition 
that Zeus begot by Nemesis at Rhamnus an egg, 
which Leda found, and from which Helena and 
the Dioscuri sprang, whence Helena herself is 
called Rhamnusis. 

Nemesius (Neuecrzos), the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Nature of Man , is called bishop of 
Emesa, in Syria, and probably lived at the end of 
the 4th or beginning of the 5th century after 
Christ. His treatise is an interesting philosophical 
work, which has generally been highly praised by 
all who have read it. Edited by Matthaei, Halae, 
8vo. 1802. 

Nemetacum. [Nemetocenna.] 

Nemetes or Nemetae, a people in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Rhine, whose chief town was Novio- 
magus, subsequently Nemetae ( Speyer or Spires ). 

Nemetocenna or Nemetacum (imt), the 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebati, whence its modem name. 
Nemorensis Locus. [Aricia.] 
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Nemosiui. [Arvernl] 

WeobtUe. [Archilochus.] 

Nddcaoi&ria(N«OKatcrap(/a • Nso/canrap ei5r,Neo- 
eaesariensis). 1. (Niksar), the capital, under the 
Roman empire, of Pontus Polemonmcus, in Asia 
Minor, stood on the river Lyeus, 03 Roman miles 
£. of Amasia. It was a splendid city, and is famous 
in ecclesiastical history ior the council held there 
in A.D. 314.-2. (Kulat-en-Nejur$ Ru.), a fortress 
established by Justinian, on the Euphrates, m the 
district of Syria called Clialybonitis. 

Neon (N&w'i N edbvtos, Nsctvaios), an ancient 
town in Phocis at the E. foot of Mt Tithorea, 
a branch of Mt. Parnassus, was 80 stadia from 
Delphi across the mountains. Neon was destroyed 
by the Persians under Xerxes, but was subse- 
quently rebuilt and named Tithorea (T lOopia. 
TidopeiJs) after the mountain on which it was 
situated. The new town however was not on 
exactly the same site as the ancient one. Tithorea 
was situated at the modern Velitza , and Neon at 
Palea~Fiva , between 4 and 5 miles N. of Velitza. 
Tithorea was destroyed in the Sacred war, and 
was again rebuilt, but remained an unimportant, 
though fortified place. 

Neontichos (N eov relxos, i. e. New Wall). 1. 
( Amadsjik ), one of the 12 cities of Aeolis on the 
coast ol Mysia, in Asia Minor, stood on the N. 
side of the Ilermus, on the slope of M. Saidenc, 
30 stadia inland from Larissa. One tradition 
makes it older than Cyme; but the more probable 
account is that it was built by the Aeolians of 
Cyme as a fortress against the Pelasgians of Larissa 
— 2. A fort on the coast of Thiacc, near the 
Chersonesus. 

Neoptolemus (NeoTrrdA^os) 1. Also called 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and Deidamla, the 
daughter of Lycomcdes , according to some he was 
a son of Achilles and Iphigenia, and after the 
sacrifice of his mother was carried by his father to 
the island of Scyros. The name of Pyirhus is said 
to have been given to him by Lycomedes, because 
he had fair \ttv^6s) hail, or because Achilles, 
while disguised as a girl, had borne the name of 
Pyrrha. lie was called Neoptolemus, that is, 
young or late warrior, eitliei because he had fought 
in early youth or because he had come late to 
Troy. From his father he is sometimes called 
Achilltdes , and from his grandfather or great- 
grandfather, Pelldes and Aeacides . Neoptolemus 
was bi ought up in Scyros in the palace of Lyco- 
medes, and was fetched from thence by Ulysses to 
join the Greeks m the war against Troy, because 
it had been prophesied by Helenus that Neopto- 
lemus and Philoctetes were necessary for the 
capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemus showed 
himself worthy of his great father. He was one 
of the heroes concealed m the wooden horse. At 
the capture of the city he killed Priam at the 
sacred hearth of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to 
the spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives 
were distributed among the conquerors, Andro- 
mache, the widow of Hector, was given to Neopto- 
lemus, and by her he became the father of Molossus, 
Pielus, Pergamus, and Amphialus. Respecting his 
return from Troy and the subsequent events of his 
life the traditions differ. It is related that Neo- 
ptolemus returned home by land, because he had 
been forewarned by Helenus of the dangers which 
the Greeks would have to encounter at sea, Ac- , 
cording to Homer Neoptolemus lived in Phthia, ] 
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the kingdom of his father, and here he married 
Hermione, whom her father Menelaus sent to him 
from Sparta. According to others Neoptolemus 
himself went to Sparta to receive Hermione, be- 
cause he had heard a report that she was betrothed 
to Orestes. Most writers relate that he aban- 
doned his native kingdom of Phthia, and settled 
in Epirus, where he became the ancestor of the 
Molossian kings. Shortly after his marriage with 
Hermione, Neoptolemus went to Delphi, where he 
was murdered; but the reason of his visiting 
Delphi, as well as the person by whom he was 
slam, are differently related. Some say he went 
to plunder the temple of Apollo, others to present 
part of the Trojan booty as an offering to the god, 
and others again to consult the god about the means 
of obtaining children by Hermione. Some relate 
that he was slam at the instigation of Orestes, who 
was angry at being deprived of Hermione, and 
others, by the priest of the temple, or by Machae- 
reus, the son ot Daetas. His body was buried at 
Delphi; and he was worshipped there as a hero.— 
2. I. King of Epirus, was son of Alcetas I,, and 
father of Alexander I., and of Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great. Neoptolemus reigned in 
conjunction with his brother Arymbas or Arrybas 
till his death, about b. c. 360. — 3. II. King of 
Epirus, son of Alexander I. and grandson of the 
preceding. At his father’s death in 326, ho was 
probably a mere infant, and his pretensions to the 
throne were passed over m favour of Aeacides. It 
was not till 30*2 that the Epi rots, taking advantage 
of the absence of Pyrrhus, the son of Aeacides, lose 
m insurrection against him, and setup Neoptolemus 
in his stead. The latter reigned for the space of 6 
years, but was obliged to share the throne wrth 
Pyrrhus m 296. He was shoitly afterwards as- 
sassinated by Pyrrhus. — 4 A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, after whose death he ob- 
tained the government of Armenia. In 321 he 
revolted from Pcrdiccas, and joined Craterus, but 
he was defeated by Eumenes, and was slam lit 
battle by the hands of the latter —5. A general of 
Mithndates, and brother of Archelaus. — 6. An 
Athenian tiagedian, who performed at the games 
in which Philip of Maced on was slain, 336.-7. 
Of Paros, a Greek grammarian of uncertain date, 
wrote seveial works quoted by Athenaeus and the 
Scholiasts. 

NSpeto, Nepo or Nepet (Nepesinus: Nepi\ 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the 
12 cities, was situated near the saitus Ciminms 
and was regarded as one of the keys and gates 
of Etruria (claustra portaegue Etruriae , Liv. vi. 9) 
It appears as an ally of the Romans at an early 
period, soon after the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, and was subsequently made a Roman 
colony. There are still remains at Nepi of the 
walls of the ancient city. 

Nephele (N«<peA7j), wife of Athamas and mother 
of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is called Ne- 
pheteis by Ovid. For details see Athamas. 

Nephllis (Ne<p6\fe),a smalltown and promontory 
on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between Anemurium 
and Antiochia. 

NSphSris (N 4<pepts\ a fortified town in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Carthage, on a rock near 
the coast. 

Nepos, Cornelius, the contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a 
native of Verona, or of some neighbouring village, 
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and died during the reign of Augustus. No other 
particulars, with regard to his personal history, 
have been transmitted to us. He is known to have 
written the following pieces, all of which are now 
lost. 1. Chronica , an Epitome of Universal History, 
probably in 3 books, to which Catullus appears to 
allude m dedicating his poems to Cornelius Nopos. 
2. Exemplorum Libri probably a collection of re- 
markable sayings and doings. 3. De Fins Illus - 
tnlus , pei haps the same work as the preceding, 
quoted under a different title. 4. Vita Ciceroms. 
5 . Epistolae, ad Ciceronem. 6 . De Hi stoncis . — There 
is still extant a work entitled Vitae Excel! enfunn 
Imperatorum , containing biographies of several 
distinguished commanders, which is supposed by 
many critics to have been the production of Corne- 
lius Nepos. In all MSS., however, this work is 
ascribed to an unknown Aemilius Probus, living 
under Theodosius at the end of the 4th century of 
the Christian aera, with the exception however of the 
life of Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expressly attributed to Corne- 
lius Nepos. These 2 lives may safely be assigned 
to Cornelius Nepos ; but the Latmity of the other 
biographies is such that we cannot suppose them 
to have been written by a learned contemporary of 
Cicero. At the same time their stvle presents a 
striking contrast to the meretricious finely of the 
later empne , and hence it mav lie conjectured 
that Probus abridged the work of Nepos, and that 
the biographies, as they now exist, are m leality 
epitomes of lives actually written by Nepos The 
most useful editions of these lives are by Van Sta- 
\eren, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1773; by Tzschuckc, 8vo. 
Gottmg 1804 ; by Bremi, 8vo. Zurich, 1820 ; and 
by Roth, Basil. 8vo. 1841. 

Nepos, Julius, last emperor but one of the W cst, 
A. D. 474 — 475, was raised to the throne by Leo, 
the emperoi of the East. Nepos easily deposed 
Glyccrius, who was regarded at Constantinople as 
an usurper [Glyceriijs] ; but he was m his turn 
deposed m the next year by Orestes, who pro- 
claimed his son Romulus. Nepos fled into Dal- 
matia, where he was killed m 480. 

Nepotianus, Flavius Popilius, son of Eutropia, 
the half-sister of Constantine the Great, was pro- 
claimed emperor at Rome in A n 350, but was 
slam by Marcellinus, the general of the usurper 
Magnentius, after a reign of 28 davs. 

Neptfinus, called Poseidon by the Greeks. The 
Greek god is spoken of m a separate article. [Po- 
seidon ] Neptunus was the chief marine divinity 
of the Romans. As the early Romans were not a 
maritime people, the marine divinities are rarely 
mentioned, and we scarcely know with certainty 
what day m the year was set apart as the festival 
of Neptunus, though it seems to have been the 
23rd of July {X. Kal. Sext.). His temple stood 
m the Campus Martius, not far from the septa At 
his festival the people formed tents ( umbrae ) of the 
branches of trees, in which they enjoyed themselves 
in feasting and drinking. {Diet, of Ant. art. Nep- 
tunaha). When a Roman commander set sail with 
a fleet, he first offered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, 
which was thrown into the sea. In the Roman 
poets Neptunus is completely identified' with the 
Greek Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes 
of the latter are transferred by them to the former. 

Keratins Prisons, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that Trajan 
sometimes had the design of making Neratius his 
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successor in place' of Hadrian. He enjoyed a high 
reputation under Hadrian, and was one of liis con- 
siliarii. His woiks are cited in the Digest. 

NSrSis or NSreis (Nypets, in Horn. Nrjprjfs), a 
daughter of Nereus and Dons, and used especially 
in the plural, Nereides (Nijpefitey, Ni?pi?T8ey) to 
indicate the 50 daughters of Nereus and DoTis. 
The Nereides were the marine nymphs of the Medi- 
terranean, m contradistinction from the Naiades , 
or the nymphs of fresh water, and the Ocea- 
mdes , or the nymphs of the great ocean. Their 
names are not the same in all writers ; one of the 
most celebrated was Thetis, the mother of Achilles. 
They are described as lovely divinities, dwelling 
with their father at the bottom of the sea, and 
were believed to be propitious to all sailors, and 
especially to the Argonauts. They were worshipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more especially in 
seaport towns. The epithets given them by the poets 
refer partly to their beauty and partly to their 
place of abode. They are frequently represented 
in works of art, and commonly as youthful, beau- 
tiful, and naked maidens; and they are often 
grouped with Tritons and other marine beings. 
Sometimes they appear on gems as half maidens 
and half fishes 

Nereius, a name given bv the poets to a de- 
scendant ot Nereus, such as Phocus and Achilles. 

Neretum or Neritum (Ncretmus * Narho ), a 
town of the Salcntmi m Calabria m the S. of Italy. 

Nereus (N^pet-s), son of Pontus and Gaea, and 
husband of Dons, by whom he became the father 
of the 50 Neieides. He is desenbed as the wise 
and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom cf 
which he dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean 
or more particularly the Aegean sea, whence he is 
sometimes called the Aegean. He was believed, 
like other marine divinities, to have the power of 
prophesying the future and of appearing to mortals 
m different shapes ; and m the story of Hercules 
he acts a prominent part, just as Proteus in the 
story of Ulysses, and Glaucus m that of the Argo- 
nauts. Virgil (Aen. u. 418) mentions the trident 
as his attribute, and the epithets given him by the 
poets refer to his old age, his kindliness, and his 
trustworthy knowledge of the future. In works 
of art, Nereus, like other sea-gods, is represented 
with pointed sea- weeds taking the place of hair in 
the eyebrows, the chin, and the breast. 

Nericus. [Leucas.] 

Nerme, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 
Nereus. [Nereis.] 

Neno, Neriene, or Nerienis. [Mars.] 

Neritum, a mountain in Ithaca. [Ithaca.] 

Nerltus, a smally rocky island near Ithaca, 
erroneously supposed by some to be Ithaca itself. 

Nerium, also called Celtlcum (C. Fmistcrre ), 
a promontory in the N. W. corner of Spam, and 
in the territory of the Nerii, a tribe of the Celtic 
Artabri, whence the promontory is also called 
Artabrum. 

Nero, Claudius. Nero is said to have signified 
“ brav e ” in the Sabine tongue. 1. Tib., one of 
the 4 sons of App. Claudius Caecus, censor B. c. 
312, from whom all the Claudii Nerones were de- 
scended. —2, C., a celebrated general in the 2nd 
Punic war. He was praetor 212, and was sent 
into Spam to oppose Hasdrubal, who eluded his 
attack, and he was succeeded by Scipio Africanus. 
Nero was consul in 207 with M. JLivius Salinator. 
Nero marched into the S. of Italy against Hanni- 
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bal, whom he defeated. He 'then marched into 
the Nt of Italy, effected a junction with his col- 
league M. Livius in Picenum, and proceeded to 
cmih Haedruhal before his brother Hannibal could 
come to his assistance. Hasdrubal was defeated 
and shun on the nver Metaurus. This great 
battle, which probably saved Rome, gave a lustre 
to the name of Nero, and consecrated it among the 
recollections of the Romans. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 

Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devictus. Horat. Carm. iv. 4. 

Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius. — 3. 
Tib., praetor, 204, with Sardinia for his pro- 
vince ; and consul 20*2, when he obtained Africa 
as his province, but his fleet suffered so much at 
sea, that he was unable to join Scipio m Africa.— 
4. Tib., served under Pompey m the war against 
the pirates, b.c. 67. He is probably the Tib. 
Nero who recommended that the members of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, who had been seized, should 
be kept confined till Catiline was put down — 5 
Tib., .father of the emperor Tiberius, was probably 
the son of the last. He served as quaestor under 
Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war. He sided 
with L. Antomus in the war of Perusia (41) , and 
when this town surrendered, he passed over to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily, and subsequently to M. 
Antony m Achaea. On a reconciliation being 
effected between Antony and Octavian at the 
close of the year (40), he returned with his wife 
to Rome. Livia, who possessed great beauty, 
excited the passion of Octavian, to whom she 
was surrendered by her husband, being then 6 
months gone with child of her second son Drusus. 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian the tutor 
of his two sons. 

Nero. L Roman emperor, a. d. 54 — 68, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of 
Agrippina, daughter of German icus Caesar, and 
sister of Caligula. Nero's original name was L 
Domitius Ahenobarbus , but after the marriage of 
his mother with her uncle, the emperor Claudius, 
he was adopted by Claudius (a. d. SO), and was 
called Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germamcus 
Nero was bom at Antium, on the ISth of Decem- 
ber, a. d. 37. Shortly after his adoption by Clau- 
dius, Nero, being then 16 years of age, married 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius and Messahna 
(53). Among his early instructors was Seneca. 
Nero had some talent and taste. He was fond of 
the arts, and made verses ; but he was indolent 
and given to pleasure, and had no inclination for 
laborious studies. On the death of Claudius (54), 
Agrippina secured the succession for her son, to the 
exclusion of Britannicus, the son of Claudius. His 
mother wished to govern in the name of her son, 
and her ambition was the cause of Nero's first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and his 
mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, and 
Agrippina threatened to join Britannicus and raise 
him to his father’s place ; whereupon Nero caused 
Britannicus to be poisoned, at an entertainment 
where Agrippina and Octavia were present (55). 
During the early part of Nero’s reign, the govern- 
ment of Rome was in the hands of Seneca, and 
of Burrhus, the praefect of the praetorians, who 
opposed the ambitious designs of Agrippina. Mean- 
time the young emperor indulged his licentious 
inclinations without restraint. He neglected his j 
wife for the beautiful, but dissolute Poppaea Sa- 1 
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bina, the wife of Otho. This abandoned woman 
aspired to become the emperor’s wife ; but smeo 
she had no hopes of succeeding m her design while 
Agrippina lived, she used all her arts to urge Nero 
to put his mother to death. Accordingly in 59, 
Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s order, with 
the approbation at least of Seneca and Burrhus, 
who saw that the time was come for the destruc- 
tion either of the mother or the son. Though Nero 
had no longer any one to oppose him, he felt the 
punishment of his guilty conscience, and said that 
he was haunted by his mother’s spectre. He 
attempted to drown his reflections in fresh not, 
m which he was encouraged by a band of flat- 
terers. He did not, however, immediately marry 
Poppaea, being probably restrained by fear of 
Burrhus and Seneca. But the death ot Burrhus 
in 62, and the retirement of Seneca from public 
affairs, which immediately followed, left Nero 
more at liberty. Accordingly he divorced his 
wife Octavia, and m 18 days married Poppaea. 
Not satisfied with putting away his wife, he falsely 
charged her with adultery, and banished her to 
the island of Pandatana, where she was shortly 
after put to death. — In 64 the great fire at Rome 
happened. Its origin is uncertain, for it is hardly 
credible that the city was fired by Nero’s order, 
as some ancient writers assert. Out of the 14 
legiones of Rome into which Rome was divided, 
3 were totally destroyed, and in 7 others only a 
few half-burnt houses remained. The emperor 
set about rebuilding the city on an improved plan, 
with wider streets. He found money tor his pur- 
poses by acts of oppression and \ lolence, and even 
temples were robbed of their wealth. With these 
means he began to erect his sumptuous golden 
palace, on a scale of magnitude and splendour 
which almost surpasses belief. The vestibule con- 
tained a colossal statue of himself 120 feet high. 
The odium of the conflagration which the emperor 
could not remove from himself, he tried to throw 
on the Christians, who were then numerous m 
Rome, and many of them were put to a cruel 
death. — The tyranny of Nero at last (65) led to 
the organisation of a formidable conspiracy against 
him, usually called Piso’s conspiracy, from the 
name of one of the principal accomplices. The 
plot was discovered, and many distinguished per- 
sons were put to death, among whom was Piso 
himself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca, though the latter appears to have taken 
no part m the plot. In the same year, Pop- 
paea died of a kick, which her brutal husband 
gave her m a fit ot passion when she was with 
child. Nero now married Statilia Messallma, The 
history of the remainder of Nero’s reign is a cata- 
logue of his crimes. Virtue in any form was the 
object of his fear ; and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banishment of some 
distinguished man. Among his other victims 
were Thrasea Paetus and Barea Soranus, both 
men of high rank, but of spotless integrity. In 
67 Nero paid a visit to Greece, and took part in 
the contests of both the Olympic and Pythian 
games. He commenced a canal across the I sthmus 
of Corinth, but the works were afterwards sus- 
pended by his own orders. While in Greece he 
sent orders to put to death his faithful general 
Domitius Corbulo, which the old soldier anti- 
cipated by stabbing himself. The Roman world 
had long been tired of its oppressor ; and the 
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storm at length broke out in Gaul, where Julius 
Vindex, the governor, openly raised the standard 
of revolt. His example was followed by Galba, 
who was governor of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Galba was proclaimed emperor by his troops, but 
he Only assumed the title of legatus of the senate 
and the Roman people. Soon after these news 
reached Rome, Nymphidius Sabmus, who was 
praefectus praetorio along with Tigellinus, per- 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba. Nero was 
immediately deserted. He escaped from the palace 
at night with a few freedmen, and made his way to 
a house about 4 miles from Rome, which belonged 
to his freedman Phaon. Here he gave himself 
a mortal wound, when he heard the trampling 
of the horses on which his pursuers were mounted. 
The centurion on entering attempted to stop the 
flow of blood, but Nero saying, “It is too late 
Is this your fidelity ? ” expired with a horrid 
stare. Nero’s progress m crime is easily traced, 
and the lesson is worth reading. W ithout a good 
education, and with no talent for his high station, 
he was placed m a position of danger from the 
first. He was sensual, and fond of idle display, 
and then he became greedy of money to satisfy 
his expenses ; he was timid, and by consequence 
he became cruel when he anticipated danger ; and, 
like other murderers, his first crime, the poisoning 
of Britanmcus, made him capable of another. But, 
contemptible and cruel as he was, there are many 
persons who, m the same situation, might run the 
same guilty career. He was only m his 31st 
year when he died, and he had held the Bupreme 
power for 18 years and 8 months. He was the 
last of the descendants of Julia, the sister of the 
dictator Caesar. — The most important external 
events in the reign of Nero were the conquest 
of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo [Corbulo], and 
the insurrection of the Britons under Boadicea, 
which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus. [Pa ijli- 
nus]. — 2. Eldest son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, fell a victim to the ambition of Siqanus, who 
resolved to get rid of the sons of Germanicus in 
order to obtain the imperial throne for himself. 
Drusus, the brother of Nero, was persuaded to 
second the designs of Sejanus, in hopes that the 
death of his elder brother would secure him the 
succession to the throne. There was no difficulty 
m exciting the jealousy of Tiberius ; and accord- 
ingly in A. D. 29, Nero was declared an enemy 
of the state, was removed to the island of Pontm, 
and was there either starved to death or penshed 
by his own hands. 

Nertobriga. 1. (Valera la vieja), a town in 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia 
Julia, probably the same place which Polybius 
calls (xxxv. 2) Ercobnca (’E/?Kd§pi«a). —2. (Al- 
muna), a town of the Celtiberi m Hispania Tar- 
raconensis on the road from Ementa to Caesar- 
augusta. 

«erftlum, a fortified place in Lucania on the 
Via Popilia, 

Nerva, Cocceius. 1. M., consul b. c. 36, brought 
about the reconciliation between M. Antomus and 
Octavianus, 40, and is the same as the Cocceius 
mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 5. 28).— 2. M , 
probably the son of the preceding, and grand- 
father of the emperor Nerva. He was consul 
a. D. 22. In 33, he resolutely starved himself 
to death, notwithstanding the intreaties of Ti- 
berius, whose constant companion he was. He 
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was a celebrated jurist and is often mentioned in 
the Digest.— 3. M,, the son of the last, and pro- 
bably father of the emperor, was also a celebrated 
jurist, and is often cited in the Digest under the 
name of Nerva Filius.— 4. M., Roman emperor, 
a. d. 96-98, was bom at Narnia, in Umbria, a. d. 
32. He was consul with Vespasian, 71, and. with 
Domitian, 90. On the assassination of Domitian, 
in September, 96, Nerva, who had probably been 
pnvy to the conspiracy, was declared emperor at 
Rome by the people and the soldiers, and his 
administration at once restored tranquillity to the 
state. He stopped proceedings against those who 
had been accused of treason (majestas), and al- 
lowed many exiled persons to return to Rome. 
The class ot informers were suppressed by penal- 
ties, and some were put to death. At the com- 
mencement of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death ; and he kept his 
word, e\en when a conspiracy had been lomied 
against his life by Calpumius Crassus. Though 
Nerva was virtuous and humane, he did not pos- 
sess much energy and vigour ; and his feebleness 
was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian soldiers. 
The soldiers demanded the punishment of the 
assassins of Domitian, which the emperor refused. 
Though his body was feeble, his will was strong, 
and he offered them his own neck, and declared 
his readiness to die. However, it appears that 
the soldiers effected their purpose, and Nerva 
was obliged to put Petromus Secundus and Par- 
thenius to death, or to permit them to be mas- 
sacred by the soldiers. Nerva felt his weakness, 
but he showed his noble character and his good 
sense by appointing as his successor a man who 
possessed both vigour and ability to direct public 
affairs. He adopted as his son and successor, 
without any regard to his own km, M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, who was then at the head of an army 
in Germany. Nerva died suddenly on the 27th 
of January, a. d. 98, at the age of 65 years. 

Nervli, a powerful and warlike people m Gallia 
Belgica, whose territory extended from the river 
Sabis ( Sambrc ) to the Ocean, and part of which 
was covered by the wood Arduenna. They were 
divided into several smaller tribes, the Centrones, 
Grudn, Levaci, Pleumoxii and Geiduni. In b. c. 
58 they were defeated by Caesar with such 
slaughter that out of 60,000 men capable of hear- 
ing arms only 500 were left. 

Nesactmm, a town m Istria on the river Arsia, 
taken by the Romans, b. c. 177. 

Nesis (Ntsita)y a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Neapolis, and 
opposite Mt. Pausilypus. This island was a fa- 
vourite residence of some of the Roman nobles. 

Ness orris (Nfcnrwvlr), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little S. of the river Peneus, and N. E. of Lanssa, 
is in summer merely a swamp, but in winter is 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
banks. Nessonis and the neighbouring lake Boe- 
bcis were regarded by the ancients as remains 
of the vast lake, which was supposed to have 
covered tile whole of Thessaly, till an outlet was 
made for its waters through the rocks of Tempe. 

Nessus (N 4(r<ros), a centaur, who carried Deia- 
nira across the river Evenus, but, attempting to 
run away with her, was shot by Hercules with a 
poisoned arrow, which afterwards became the cause 
of the death of Hercules. See pp. 310, 811. 
Nestor (N 4<rrup) 9 king of Pylos, son of Neleus 
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andChloris, husband of Eurydice and Either of Pi- 
eidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Are t us, Eche- 
phron, Pisistratus, Antflochus, and Thrasymedes. 
Some relate that, after the death of Eurydice, Nes- 
tor married Anaxibio, the daughter of Atreus, and 
sister of Agamemnon ; but this Anaxibia is else- 
where described as the wife of Strophius, and the 
mother of Pylades. When Hercules invaded the 
country of Neleus, and slew his sons, Nestor alone 
was spared, either because he was absent from 
Pylos, or because he had taken no part in carrying 
off from Hercules the oxen of Geryones. In his 
youth and early manhood, Nestor was a distin- 
guished warrior. He defeated both the Arcadians 
and E leans. lie took part in the fight of the La- 
pithae against the Centaurs, and he is mentioned 
among the Calydonian hunters and the Argonauts 
Although far advanced in age, he sailed with the 
other Greek heroes against Troy. Having ruled 
over three generations of men, his advice and 
authority were deemed equal to that of the im- 
mortal gods, and he was renowned for his wisdom, 
his justice, and his knowledge of war. After the 
fall of Troy he returned home, and arrived safely 
in Pylos, where Zeus granted to him the full en- 
joyment of old age, ouriounded by intelligent and 
brave sons. Various towns in Peloponnesus, of 
the name of Pylos, laid claim to being the city 
of Nestor. On this point see p. 471, a. 

NestSrfdes (Neo-rop/d^s), i. e. a son of Nestor, 
as Antilochus and Pisistratus 

Nestorius, a celebrated Ilaeresiarch, was ap- 
pointed patriarch of Constantinople A. n 428, but 
in consequence of his heresy was deposed at the 
council of Ephesus, 431. Ills great opponent was 
Cyril. Nestoiius was subsequently banished to 
one of the Oases in Egypt, and he died in exile 
probably before 450. Nestorius carefully distin- 
guished between the divine and human nature 
attributed to Clmst, and lefused to give to the 
Vngm Mary the title of Theotocus (0 €(jtS«os) or 
"Mother of God.” The opinions of Nestorius 
arc still maintained by the Nestonan Christians. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus (N^rroy: Mesto 
by the Greeks, Karasu by the Turks), a ri\er m 
Thrace, which rises m Mt. Rhodope, flows S. E., 
and falls into the Aegacan sea W. of Abdera and 
opposite the island of Thasos. The Nestus formed 
the E. boundary of Macedonia from the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great 
Nesus. [Oeniadak ] 

Return (Nctlnus: Noto Antiquo near Noto\ a 
town in Sicily S. W. of Syracuse, and a de- 
pendency of the latter. 

Henri (Ncfipoi, Nei/pof), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, -whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though they followed Scythian 
customs. Having been driven out from their earlier 
abodes by a plague of serpents, they settled to 
the N.W. of the sources of the Tjras (Dniester). 
They were esteemed skilful in enchantment. 
Hevirnum. [Noviodunum, No. 2.] 

Nicaea (N ucala: Nucaievs, Nucastfy, Nicaeensis, 
Nicensis). 1. (lawk, Ru.), one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side of the 
lake Ascania (Iznik) in Bithynia. Its site appears 
to have been occupied in very ancient times by a 
town called Attaea, and afterwards by a settlement 
of the Bottiaeans, called Ancore 'or Helicore, which 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Not long after the 
death of Alexander the Great, Antigonus built on 
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the same spot a city which he named after himself, 
Antigonea; but Lysimnchus soon after changed the 
name into Nicaea, in honour of hrs wife. Under 
the kings of Bithynia it was often the royal resi- 
dence, and it long disputed with Nicomedia the 
rank of capital of Bithynia. The Roman emperors 
bestowed Upon it numerous honours and benefits, 
which are recorded on its coins. Its position, at 
the junction of several of the chief roads leading 
through Asia Minor to Constantinople, made it the 
centre of a large traffic. It is very famous in ec- 
clesiastical history as the seat of the great Oecu- 
menical Council, which Constantine convoked in 
a. d. 325, chiefly for the decision of the Arian 
controversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed; 
that is to say, the first part of the well known 
creed so called, the latter part of which was added 
bv the Council of Constantinople, in the year 381. 
The Council of Nice (as we commonly call it) also 
settled the time of keeping Easter. A second 
council held here in 78 7 decided in favour of the 
worship of images. In the -very year of the great 
Council, Nicaea was overthrown by an earthquake, 
but it was restored by the emperor Valens in 368. 
Under the later emperors of the East, Nicaea long 
served as the bulwark of Constantinople against 
the Arabs and Turks : it was taken by theSeljuks 
in 1078 , and became the capital of the Sultan 
S oilman; it was retaken by the First Crusaders in 
1097 . After the taking of Constantinople by the 
Venetians and the Franks, and the foundation of 
the Latin empire there in 1204, the Greek emperor 
Theodorus Lascans made Nicaea the capital of 
a separate kingdom ; in which his followers main- 
tained themselves with various success against the 
Latins of Constantinople on the one side, and the 
Seljuks of Iconnim on the other, and in 1261 re- 
gained Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Orchan the son of the founder 
of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik, the modem 
Nicaea, is a poor \illage of about 100 houses ; but 
the double walls of the ancient city still remain 
almost complete, exhibiting 4 large and 2 small gates. 
There are also the remains of the 2 moles which 
formed the harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, of 
the theatre, and of the gymnasium ; in this last 
edifice, we are told, there was a point fiom which 
all the 4 gates were visible, so great was the regu- 
larity with which the city was built. ■— 2 . (Nildb) 
a city of India, on the borders of the. Paropamisadae, 
on the W. of the river Cophen — 3 (Prob. Dara- 
pooi , Ru ), a city of India, on the river Hydaspes 
(Jclum) built by Alexander to commemorate his 
victory over Porus. — * 4 . A fortress of the Epicne- 
midian Locrians on the sea, near the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, which it commanded. From its important 
position, it is often mentioned in the wars of Greece 
with Macedonia and with the Romans. In the for- 
mer, its betrayal to Philip by the Thracian dynast 
Phalaecus led to the decision of the Sacred War, 
u. c. 346 ; and after various changes, it is found, at 
the time of the wars with Rome, in the hands of 
the Aetolians. — b . In Illyria. [Nicia]. 6. 
An ancient name of Mariana in Corsica. — 7. 
(Nizza, Nice ), a city on the coast of Liguria, a 
little E. of the river Var; a colony of Massilia, and 
subject to that city ; hence it was considered as 
belonging to Gaul, though it was just beyond the 
frontier. It first became important as a stronghold 
of the Christian religion, which was preached there 
by Nazarius at an early period. 
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Nieander ('SlKwfyos). 1. King of Sparta, son 
of Charilaus, and father of -Theopompus, reigned 
about B. c. 809 — 770. — 2. A Greek poet, gram- 
marian and physician, was a native of Claros near 
Colophon in Ionia, whence he is frequently called 
a Colophonian. He succeeded his father as one of 
the hereditary priests of Apollo Clarius. He appears 
to have flourished about b. c. 185 — 135. Of the 
numerous works of Nicander only two poems are ex- 
tant, one entitled 7%enaca(©r?ptaKc£), which consists 
of nearly 1000 hexameter lines, and treats of veno- 
mous animals and the wounds inflicted by them, and 
another entitled Alexipharmaca (*AA€£«pap/uaf<a), 
which consists of more than 600 hexameter lines, 
and treats of poisons and their antidotes. Among 
the ancients his authority in all matters relating 
to toxicology seems to have been considered high. 
His woiks are frequently quoted by Pliny, Galen, 
and other ancient writers. His style is liarsh and 
obscure j and his works are now scarcely ever 
read as poems , and are only consulted by those 
who are interested m points of zoological and 
medical antiquities. The best edition is by Schnei- 
der, who published the Alexipharmaca m 1792 
Halae ; and the Thertaca in 1816, Lips. 

Nicanor (Ni/ccmop). 1. Son of Parmemon, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king's advance into Bactna, b c. 
330. — 2. A Macedonian officer, who, in the di- 
vision of the provinces after the death of Perdiccas, 
(321), obtained the government of Cappadocia. 
He attached himself to the party of Antigonus, 
who made him governor of Media and the ad- 
joining provinces, which he continued to hold until 
312, when he was deprived of them by Seleucus 
— 3. A Macedonian officer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched, immediately on 
the death of Antipater, 319, to take the command 
of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. N icanor 
arrived at Athens before the news of Antipater’s 
death, and thus readily obtained possession of the 
fortress. Soon afterwards he surprised the Piraeus 
also, and placed both fortresses an the hands of 
Cassander on the arrival of the latter in Attica m 
318. Nicanor was afterwards despatched by Cas- 
sander with a fleet to the Hellespont, where he 
gained a victory over the admiral of Polysperchon. 
On his return to Athens he incurred the suspicion 
of Cassander, and was put to death. 

Nicarchus ( JStUapxos ), the author of 38 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, appears to have 
lived at Rome near the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

Nicator, Seleucus. [ Sel e uc us. J 

Nice (N(/c 7?), called Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is descnbed as a daughter 
of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister of Zelus (zeal), 
Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). When Zeus 
commenced fighting against the Titans, and called 
upon the gods for assistance, Nice and her 2 sisters 
were the first who came forward, and Zeus was so 
pleased with their readiness, that he caused them 
ever after to live with him in Olympus. Nice had 
a celebrated temple on the acropolis of Athens, 
which is still extant and m excellent preservation. 
She is often seen represented in ancient works of 
art, especially with other divinities, such as Zeus 
and Athena, and with conquering heroes whose 
horses she guides. In her appearance she resembles 
Athena, but has wings, and carries a palm or a 
wreath, and is engaged in raising a trophy, or 
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in inscribing the victory of the conqueror on a 
shield. 

NloephSrlum (N iKrj<f>6pioy). 1. (Rakkah)> a 
fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, 
near the mouth of the river Bilecha (el jBeltkh ), 
and due S. of Edessa, built by order of Alexander, 
and probably completed under Seleucus. It is 
doubtless the same place as the Callinlcus or Cal- 
linicum (KaWivticos or ov ), the fortifications of 
which were repaired by Justinian. Its name was 
again changed to LeontSpolis, when it was adorned 
with fresh buildings by the emperor Leo.— 2. A 
fortress on the Propontis, belonging to the territory 
of Pergamus. 

NicephSrlus (Nnci7</>3pios), a river of Armenia 
Majoi, on which Tigranes built his residence Ti- 
granocerta. It was a tributary of the Upper 
Tigris ; probably identical with the Centriteb, 
or a small tributary of it. 

Nicephorus (N(Kij^dpos). 1. Callistus Xan- 
thopulus, the author of the Ecclesiastical History, 
was bom in the latter part of the 13th century, and 
died about 1450. His Ecclesiastical history was 
originally in 23 books, of which there are 1 8 extant, 
extending from the birth of Christ down to the 
death of the tyrant Phocas, in 610. Although Ni- 
cephorus compiled from the works of his predecessors, 
he entirely remodelled his materials, and his style 
is vastly superior to that of his contemporaries. 
Edited by Ducaeus, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol. — 2. 
Gregoras. [Gregoras.1 — 3. Patriarcha, ori- 
ginally the notary or chief secretary of state to the 
emperor Constantine V. Copronymus, subsequently 
retired into a convent, and was laised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople m 800. He was deposed 
in 815, and died in 828. Several of his works 
have come down to us, of which the most important 
is entitled Brevianum Histoncum , a Byzantine 
history, extending from 602 to 770. This is one of 
the best works of the Byzantine period. Edited 
by Petavius, Pans, 1616. 

Nicer ( Neckar ), a river in Germany falling 
into the Rhine at the modern Mannheim. 

Niceratus (N nc/jparos). 1. Father of Nicias, the 
celebrated Athenian general —2. Son of Nicias, 
put to death by the 30 tyrants, to whom his great 
wealth was no doubt a temptation. — 3. A Greek 
writer on plants, one of the followers of Asclepiades 
of Bithjma. 

Nicetas (Nuafras). L Acominatus, also called 
Choniates, because he was a native of Chonae, 
foimerly Colossae, m Phrygia, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, lived in the latter 
half of the 1 2th, and the former half of the 1 3th 
ccntuncs. He held important public offices at 
Constantinople, and was present at the capture of 
the city by the Latins in 1204, of which he has 
given us a faithful description. He escaped to 
Nicaea, where he died about 1216. The history 
of Nicetas consists of 10 distinct works, each of 
which contains one or more books, of which there 
are 21, giving the history of the emperors from 
1118 to 1206. The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1835.— 2. Eugenianus, lived probably 
towards the end of the 12th century, and wrote 
u The History of the Lives of Brasilia and Cha- 
ricles,” which is the worst of all the Greek romances 
that have come down to us. It was published for 
the first time by Boissonade, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. 

Nicia (Enza ?), a tributary of the Po in Gallia 
Cisalpina. 
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Nio!&i (Nutlets). L A celebrated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Niceratua, from whom he inherited a large for- 
tune, His property was valued at J00 talents. 
From this cause, combined with his unambitious 
character, and his aversion to all dangerous inno- 
vations, he was naturally brought into connection 
with the anstocratieal portion of his fellow-citizens. 
He was several times associated with Pericles, as 
strategus ; and his great prudence and high cha- 
racter gained for him considerable influence. On 
the death of Pericles he came forward more openly 
as the opponent of Cleon, and the other demagogues 
of Athens ; hut from his military reputation, the 
mildness of his character, and the liberal use 
which he made of his great wealth, he was looked 
upon with respect by all classes of the citizens. 
His timidity led him to buy off the attacks of the 
sycophants. He was a man of strong religious 
feeling, and Aristophanes ridicules him in the 
Equttes for his timidity and superstition. His cha- 
racteristic caution was the distinguishing feature 
of his military career ; and his military operations 
\ver ‘ almost always successful. He frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies during the eailier 
veais of the Peloponnesian war. After the death 
of Cleon (b. c. 422) he exerted all his influence to 
bring about a peace, which was concluded m the 
following year (421). For the next few years 
Nicias used all his efforts to induce the Athenians 
to preserve the peace, and was constantly opposed 
by Alcibiades, who had now become the leader of 
the popular party. In 415, the Athenians resolved 
on sending their great expedition to Sicily, and ap- 
pointed N lcias, Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand. Nicias disapproved of the expedition alto- 
gether, and did all that be could to divert the 
Athenians from this course. But his representa- 
tions pioduced no effect ; and he set sail for Sicily 
with his colleagues. Alcibiades was soon aftei- 
ivards recalled [Alcibiades] ; and the sole com- 
mand was thus virtually left in the hands of Nicwis 
His early operations were attended with success 
He defeated the Syracusans in the autumn, and 
employed the winter m securing the co-operation of 
several of the Greek cities, and of the Sicel tribes 
in the island. In the spring of next year he re- 
newed his attacks upon Syracuse ; he seized Epi- 
polae, in which he was successful, and commenced 
the circumvallation of Syracuse. About this time 
Lamachus was slain, in a skirmish under the 
walls. All the attempts of the Siracusans to 
stop the circumvallation failed. The works were 
nearly completed, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. [Gylippus.] The tide of success now 
turned ; and Nicias found himself obliged to send 
to Athens for reinforcements, and requested at the 
same time that another commander might be sent 
to supply his place, as his feeble health rendered 
him unequal to the discharge of his duties. The 
Athenians voted reinforcements, which were placed 
under the command of Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don ; hut they would not allow Nicias to resign 
bis command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival m 
Sicily (413), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolae, which the Athenians had lost. He was 
nearly successful, but was finally driven back with 
severe loss. Demosthenes now deemed any further* 
attempts against the city hopeless, and therefore 
proposed to abandon the siege and return to Athens. 


To this Nicias would not consent. He professed 
to stand in dread of the Athenians at home ; but he 
appears to have had reasons for believing that a 
party amongst the Syracusans themselves were 
likely in no long time to facilitate the reduction of 
the city. But meantime fresh succours arrived for 
the Syracusans ; sickness was making ravages 
among the Athenian troops, and at length Nicias 
himself saw the necessity of retreating. Secret 
orders were given that every thing should be in 
readiness for departure, when an eclipse of the 
moon happened. The credulous superstition of 
Nicias led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament. The soothsayers interpreted the event 
as an injunction from tne gods that they should 
not retreat before the next full moon, and Nicias 
resolutely determined to abide by their decision. 
The Syracusans resolved to bring the enemy to 
an engagement, and, in a decisive naval battle, 
defeated the Athenians. They were now masters 
of the harbour, and the Athenians were reduced to 
the necessity of making a desperate effort to escape. 
The Athenians were again decisively defeated ; 
and having thus lost their fleet, they were obliged 
to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death 
by the Syracusans. — 2. The physician of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who offered to the Roman consul 
to poison the lung, for a certain reward. Fabncius 
not only rejected his base offer with indignation, 
but immediately sent him back to Pyrrhus with 
notice of his treachery. He is sometimes, but 
erroneously, called (Jineas. — 3. A Coan gramma- 
rian, who lived at Rome m the time of Cicero, with 
whom he was intimate. — 4. A celebrated Athe- 
nian painter, flourished about b e 320. He was 
the mos,t distinguished disciple of Euphranor. His 
works seem to have been all painted in encaustic. 
One of his greatest paintings was a representation 
of the infernal regions as described by Homer. He 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although 
the price offered for it was 60 talents. 

Nicochares (Ninoxapys), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, the son of Philonides, was con- 
temporary with Aristophanes. 

Nicocles (N iKOK\rjs). 1. King of Salamis in 
Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he succeeded b. c. 
374. Isocrates addressed him a long panegyric 
upon his father’s virtues, for which Nicocles re- 
warded the orator with the magnificent present of 
20 talents. Scarcely any particulars are known of 
the reign of Nicocles. — He is said to have pe- 
rished by a violent death, but neither the period 
nor circumstances of this event are recorded. — * 2. 
Prince or ruler of Paphos, m Cyprus, during the 
period which followed the death of Alexander. He 
was at first one of those who took part with Pto- 
lemy against Antigonus ; but having subsequently 
entered into secret negotiations with Antigonus, he 
was compelled by Ptolemy to put an end to his 
own life, 310. —3. Tyrant of Sicyon, was deposed 
by Aratus, after a reign of only 4 months, 251. 

Hicocreon (N ikokp£wv\ king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition into 
Asia. After the death of Alexander he took part 
with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and was entrusted 
by Ptolemy with the chief command over the 
whole island. Nicocreon is said to have ordered 
the philosopher Anaxarchus to be pounded to 
death m a stone mortar, in revenge for an insult 
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which the latter had offered the king, when he 
visited Alexander at Tyre. 
KicoiausChalcocoxtdyles.[CHALcocoNDYLEs.] 

Nicolaus Damasoenns, a Greek historian, and 
an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and of 
Augustus. He was, as his name indicates, a native 
of Damascus, and a son of Antipater and Stratonice. 
He received an excellent education, and he car- 
ried on his philosophical studies in common with 
Herod, at whose court he resided. In b. c. 13 he 
accompanied Herod on a visit to Augustus at 
Rome ; on which occasion Augustus made Nicolaus 
a present of the finest fruit of the palm-tree, which 
the emperor called Nicolai , — a name by which it 
continued to he known down to the Middle Ages. 
Nicolaus rose so high in the favour .of Augustus, 
that he was on more than one occasion of great 
service to Herod, when the emperor was incensed 
against the latter. Nicolaus wrote a large number 
of works, of which the most important were : — 1. 
A life of himself, of which a considerable portion 
is still extant. 2. An universal history, which 
consisted of 144 books, of which we have only a 
few fragments. 3 A life of Augustus, from which 
we have some extracts made by command of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogemtus. He also wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle, and other philosophical works, 
and was the author of several tragedies and co- 
medies . Stobaeus has preserved a fragment of one 
of his comedies, extending to 44 lines. The best 
edition of his fragments is by Orelli, Lips. 1804. 

Nicomachus (N ucSixaxos), 1 Father of Aris- 
totle. See p. 84, a — 2. Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Heipyllis. He was himself a philosopher, 
and wrote some philosophical works A portion of 
Aristotle’s writings bears the name of Nicomachean 
Ethics , but why we cannot tell ; whether the 
father so named them, as a memorial of his affection 
for his young son, or whether they derived their 
title from being afterwards edited and commented 
on by Nicomachus —3. Called Gerasenus , from 
his native place, Gerasa in Arabia, was a Py- 
thagorean, and the writer of a life of Pythagoras, 
now lost. His date is inferred from his mention 
of Thrasyllus, w ho lived under Tiberius. He wrote 
on arithmetic and music , and 2 of his works on 
these subjects are still extant. The work on arith- 
metic was printed by Wecliel, Pans, 1538 , also, 
after the Theohgumena Arithmetical, attributed to 
Iambhchus, Lips. 1817. The work on music was 
printed by Meursius, in his collection, Lugd. Bat. 
1616, and m the collection of Meibomms, Amst. 
1652. —4. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher of the great painter 
Aristides He flourished b. c. 360, and onwards. 
He was an elder contemporary of Apelles and Pro- 
togenes. He is frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient writers m terms of the highest praise. Cicero 
says that in his works, as well as m those of Echion, 
Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing was already 
perfect ( Brutus , 18.) 

NlcbmSdes (Nuco/u^Sijs). 1. I. King of Bi- 
thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetcs, whom he 
succeeded, b. c. 278. With the assistance of the 
Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he defeated and 
put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had for 
some time held the independent sovereignty of a 
considerable part of Bithynia. The rest of bis 
reign appears to have been undisturbed, and under 
his sway Bithynia rose to a high degree of power 
and prosperity. He founded the city of Nicomedia, 
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which he made the capital of his kingdom. The 
length of his reign is uncertain, but he probably 
died about 250. He was succeeded by his son 
Zixlas. — 2. II. Sumamed Epiphanbs, king of 
Bithynia, reigned b. c. 149 — 91. He was the 
son and successor of Prusias II., and 4th in descent 
from the preceding. He was brought up at Rome, 
where he succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
senate. Prusias, in consequence, became jealous of 
his son, and sent secret instructions for his assas- 
sination. The plot was revealed to Nicomedes, who 
thereupon returned to Asia, and declared open war 
against his father. Prusias was deserted by his 
subjects, and was put to death by order of his son, 
149. Of the long and tranquil reign of Nicomedes 
few events have been transmitted to us. He 
courted the friendship of the Romans, whom he 
assisted m the war against Aristonicus, 131. He 
subsequently obtained possession of Papblagoma, 
and attempted to gam Cappadocia, by marrying 
Laodice, the widow of Anarathes VI. He was, 
however, expelled from Cappadocia by Mithndates ; 
and he was also compelled by the Romans to 
abandon Paphlagoma, when they deprived Mithri- 
dates of Cappadocia. — 3. III. Sumamed Philo- 
fator, king of Bithynia (91 — 74), son and suc- 
cessor ol Nicomedes II. Immediately after his 
accession, he was expelled by Mithndates, who set 
up against him his brother Socrates ; hut he was 
restored by the Romans in the following year (90). 
At the instigation of the Romans, Nicomedes now 
proceeded to attack the dominions of Mithndates, 
who expelled him a second time from his kingdom 
(88). This was the immediate occasion of the 1st 
Mithndatic war ; at the conclusion of which (84) 
Nicomedes was again reinstated in his kingdom. 
He reigned nearly 10 years after this second re- 
storation He died at the beginning of 74, and 
having no childien, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. 

Nicomedia (N nco/njSela NixojurjSeus, fern. Nt- 
KO(j/{]Zi<Tcra : Izmid or lzmkmid , Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Bithynia, m Asia Minor, built by king 
Nicomedes I. (b c. 264), at the N.E. corner of 
the Sinus Astacenus (Guff of Izmid : comp. As- 
tacus). It was the chief residence of the kings 
of Bithynia, and it soon became one of the most 
splendid cities of the then known world. Under 
the Romans, it was a colony, and a favourite resi- 
dence of several of the later emperors, especially of 
Diocletian and Constantine the Great. Though 
repeatedly injured by earthquakes, it was always 
restored by the munificence of the emperors. Like 
its neighbour and rival, Nicaea, it occupies an 
impoitant place m the wars against the Turks ; 
but it is still more memorable in history as the 
scene of Hannibal’s death. It was the birthplace 
of the historian Arrian. 

Niconla or Nicdnlnm, a town in Scythia on 
the right bank of the Tyras (Dniester), 

NIcophon and NicSphron (NiKocpwv, N ik6<Pdwv) 9 
an Athenian comic poet, son of Theron, and a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes at the close of his 
career. 

Nicopolis (N ik6vo\is : Niko7to\(tvjs 9 Nicopo- 
1 harms). 1. (Paleoprevt/za, Ru.), a city at the 
S. W. extremity of Epirus, on the point of land which 
forms the N. side of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It was built by 
Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and 
was peopled from Ambracia, Anactorium, and 
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other neighbouring cities, and also with settlers 
from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple of 
Apollo on a neighbouring hill, and founded games 
in honour of the god, which were held every 5th 
year. The city was received into the Amphic- 
tyonic league in place of the Dolopes. It is spoken 
of both as a libera civitas, and as a colony. It had 
a considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constantine, 
and its buildings were restored both by Julian and 
by Justinian. — 2. (Ntcopoh), a city of Moesia 
Inferior, on the Danube, built by Trajan in me- 
mory of a victory over the Dacians, and celebrated 
as the scene of the great defeat of the Hungarians 
and Franks by the sultan Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 
1398.-8. ( Enderez , or Devngmf), a city of 
Armenia Minor, on or near the Lycus, and not far 
from the sources of the Halys, founded by Pompey 
on the spot where he gained his first victory over 
Mithridates: a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus : restored by Justinian. — 4. A city m 
the N. E. comer of Cilicia, near the junction of the 
Taurus and Amanus. — 5. (Kars, Kiassera , or 
Caesar's Castle , Hu.), a city of Lower Egypt, 
about 2 or 3 miles E. of Alexandria, on the canal 
between Alexandria and Canopus, was built by 
Augustus in memory of his last victory over An- 
tomus. Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to 
Actium, Augustus founded a temple of Apollo, 
with games every 5th year. Not being mentioned 
after the time of the first Caesars, it would seem 
to have become a mere suburb of Alexandria. 

Nicostr&tus (NiKSarpaTos), the youngest of the 
3 sons of Aristophanes, was himself a comic poet. 
His plays belonged both to the middle and the 
new comedy. 

Nigeir, Nigir, or Nigris (Nfyeip, Niyip, a com- 
pounded form of the word Gcir or Gir, which 
seems to be a nativ e African term for a river in gene- 
lal), changed, by a confusion which was the more 
easily made on account of the colour of the people 
of the region, into the Latin word Niger, a great 
river of Aethiopia Interior, which modern usage 
has identified with the river called Joli-ba (i. e 
Great River) and Quorra (or rather Kowara ), in W. 
Africa. As early as the time of Herodotus, we find 
an authentic statement concerning a river of the in- 
terior of Libya, which is evidently identical both 
with the Nigir of most of the ancient geographers, 
and with the Quorra . He tells ns (n. 32) that 5 
young men of the Nasamones, a Libyan people on 
the Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, started 
to explore the desert parts of Libya ; that, after 
crossing the inhabited pait, and the region of the 
wild beasts, they j‘ourneyed many days through 
the Desert towards the W , till thev came to a 
plain where fruit trees grew ; and as they eat the 
fruit, they were seized by some little black men, 
whose language they could not understand, who 
led them through great marshes to a city, inha- 
bited by the same sort of little black men, who 
were all enchanters ; and a great river flowed by 
the city from W. to E., and m it there were cro- 
codiles. Herodotus, like his informants, inferred 
from the course of the river, and from the cro- 
codiles in it, that it was the Nile ; but it can 
hardly be any river but the Quorra ; and that the 
city was Timbuctoo is far more probable than not 
The opinion, that the Niger was a W. branch of 
the Nile, prevailed very generally in ancient 
times ; but by no means universally. Pliny gi\es 
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| the same account in a very confused manner, and 
makes the Nigna (as he calls it) the boundary 
between N. Africa and Aethiopia. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, who evidently had new sources of information 
respecting the interior of Africa, makes the Nigeir 
rise not far from its real source (allowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his numerical lati- 
tudes and longitudes are founded) and follow a 
direction not very different from what that of the 
Joli-l>a and Quoi ra would be if we suppose that 
the Zirmi , Koji “, and Yeo, form an unbroken com- 
munication between the Quorra and the lake Tchad . 
But Ptolemy adds, what the most recent disco- 
veries render a very remarkable statement, that a 
branch of the Nigeir communicates with the lake 
Libya (At§i/^), which he places in 16° 30' N. lat. 
and 35° E. long. (i. e. from the Fortunate I =17° 
from Greenwich). This is almost exactly the po- 
sition of lake Tchad; and, if the Tckadda really 
flows out of this lake, it will represent the branch 
of the Nigeir spoken of by Ptolemy, whose in- 
formants, however, seem to have in\eited the 
direction of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thamondocana in the exact position of Timbuctoo , 
and that the length of the river, computed from 
his position, agrees very nearly with its real length. 
The error of connecting the Niger and the Nile 
revived after the time of Ptolemy, and has only 
been exploded by very Recent discoveries. 

Niger, C. Pescennius, was governor of Syria 
during the latter end of the reign of Commodus, on 
whose death he was saluted emperor by the legions 
m the East, a. d. 1 93. But in the following year 
he was defeated and put to death by Septimius 
Sevcrus. Many anecdotes have been picserved of 
the fiimness with which Niger enforced the most 
rigid discipline among his troops ; but he preserved 
his populanty by the impartiality which he dis- 
played, and by the example of frugality, temperance, 
and hardy endurance of toil which he exhibited in 
his own person. 

Niglra (Niyeipa, Ptol. : Jennchl ), a city on the 
N. side of the river Nigir, and the capital of the 
Nigritae. 

Nigritae or -etes (Niyp?Tai, N iyp?rai hlQioires y 
NiypriTes), the N.-most of the Ethiopian (l. e. 
Negio) peoples of Central Africa, dwelt about the 
Nigir, m the great plain of Soudan. 

Nigritis Lacus (N typiris A Ifivij), a lake in the 
interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy represents 
the river Nigir as flowing. He places it about at 
the true source of the Nigir (i. e. the Joli-ba ) ; but 
it is not yet discovered whether the river has its 
source m a lake. Some modem geographers iden- 
tify it with the lake Debo y S. W. of Timbuctoo. 

Nilupolis or Nilus (Ne/Aot; NeiAos), a 

city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, m the 
Nomos Heracleopolites, was built on an island in 
the Nile, 20 geographical miles N. E. of Hera* 
cleopolis. There was a temple here in which, as 
throughout Egypt, the river Nile was worshipped 
as a god. 

Nilus ( * NcTAos, derived probably from a word 
which still exists in the old dialects of India, 
Nilas, i. e. black, and sometimes called McAas by 
the Greeks: NeiXos occurs first in Hesiod; Homer 
calls the river Aiyvmds : Nile, Arab. Bahr-Nil, 
or simply Bahr, i. e. the River : the modem names 
of its upper course, in Nubia and Abyssinia, are 
various). This river, one of the most important in 
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the world, flows through a channel which forms a 
sort of cleft extending N. and S. through the high 
rocky and sandy land of N.E. Africa. Its W. or mam 
branch has not yet been traced to its source, but 
it has been followed up to a point in 4° 42' N. lat. 
and 30 p 58' E. long., where it is a rapid mountain 
stream, running at the rate of 6 knots an hour over 
a rocky bed, free from alluvial soil. After a course 
m the general direction of N N. E. as far as a 
place called Khartum , m 15° 34' N. lat. and 32° 
SO' E. long., this river, which is called the Bahr- 
ein Ahad , i. e. While River , receives another large 
river, the Bahr-el-Azrek, i. e. Blue River , the 
sources of which are in the highlands of Abyssinia , 
about 1 1° N. lat and 37 E. long : this is the 
middle branch of the Nile system, the Astapus 
of the ancients. The third, or E branch, called 
Taeazze, the Astaboras of the ancients, rises 
also m the highlands of Abyssinia , in about 1 1° 
40' N. lat, and 39° 40' E. long., and joins the 
Nile (i. e. the mam stream formed by the union of 
the Abiad and the AzreJc ), in 17° 45' N. lat., and 
about 34° 5' E. long. • the point of junction was the 
apex of the island of Meroe Here the united 
river is about 2 miles broad. Hence it flows 
through Nubia , in a magnificent rocky valley, fall- 
ing over G cataracts, the N.-most of which, called 
the First catai act (i e. to a person going up the 
river), is and has always been the S. boundary 
of Egypt. Of its course from this point, to its 
junction with the Mediterranean, a sufficient ge- 
neral description has been given under Aegyptus 
(p. 14). The branches into which it parted at the 
S. point of the Delta weie, in ancient times, 3 in 
number, and these again paited into 7, of which, 
Herodotus tells us, 5 were natural and 2 artificial. 
These 7 mouths were nearly all named from cities 
which stood upon them : they were called, pro- 
ceeding from E. to W , the Pelusiac, the Tanitic 
or Saitic, the Mendesian, the Phatnitic or Path- 
metic or Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or 
Bolbitme, and the Canobic or Canopic. Through 
the alterations caused by the alluvial deposits of 
the river, they have now all shifted their positions, 
or dwindled into little channels, except 2, and 
these are much diminished ; namely, the Danuat 
month on the E. and the Rosetta mouth on the W. 
Of the canals connected with the Nile in the Delta, 
the most celebiatcd weie the Canobic, which con- 
nected the Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotis 
and with Alexandria, and that of Ptolemy (after- 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected the 
Nile at the beginning of the Delta with the bay 
of Heroopolis at the head of the Red Sea : the 
formation of the latter is ascribed to king Neclio, 
and its repair and improvement successively to 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Trajan. That the Delta, and indeed 
the whole alluvial soil of Egypt has been created 
by the Nile, cannot be doubted ; but the present 
small rate of deposit proves that the formation 
must have been made long before the historical 
period. The periodical rise of the river has been 
spoken of under Aegyptus. It is caused by | 
the tropical rains on the highlands in which it rises. 
The best ancient accounts, preserved by Ptolemy, 
place its source in a range of mountains in Central 
Africa, called the Mountains of the Moon ; and 
the most recent information points to a range of 
mountains, a little N. of the Equator, called Jebel- 
el-Kumrt, or the Blue Mountain , as containing the 
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probable sources of the Bahr Abiad . The ancient 
Egyptians deified the Nile, and took the utmost 
care to preserve its water from pollution. 

Ninus, the reputed founder of the city of Ninus 
or Nineveh. An account of his exploits is given 
under Semiramis, his wife, whose name was more 
celebrated. [Semiramis.] 

Ninus, NInive (Niros, or less correctly N?m • 0. 
T. Nineveh, LXX. Niyeirf/, Nireut : Ninos, Nim- 
vltae,pl.), thecapital ofthegreat Assyrian monarchy, 
and one of the most ancient cities in the world, stood 
on the E. side of the Tigris*, at the upper part of its 
course, in the district of Atuna. The accounts of 
its foundation and history are as various as those 
respecting the Assyrian monarchy in general [As- 
syria]. The Greek and Roman writers ascribe 
its foundation to Ninus ; but in the book of Gene- 
sis (x. 11) we aie told, immediately after the 
mention of the kingdom of Nimrod and his 
foundation of Babel and other cities m Shmar 
( i . c. Babylonia), that “ out of that land went forth 
Asshur” (or otherwise, “he — i. e. Nimrod — 
went forth into Assyria ”), “ and budded Nine- 
veil.” There is no further mention of Nineveh in 
Scripture till the reign of Jeroboam II., about b.c. 
825, when the prophet Jonah was commissioned to 
preach repentance to its inhabitants. It is then 
described as “ an exceeding great city, of 3 days’ 
journey,” and as containing “moie than 120,000 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand,” which, if this phrase refers to 
children, would represent a population of 600,000 
souls. The other passages, in which the Hebrew 
prophets denounce rum against it, hear witness to 
its size, wealth, and luxury, and the latest of them 
(Zcph n. 13) is dated only a few years before the 
final destiuction of the city, which was effected by 
the Medes and Babylonians about b. c. 606. It is 
said by Strabo to have been larger than Babylon, 
and Diodorus describes it as an oblong quadrangle 
of 150 stadia by 90, making the circuit of the 
walls 480 stadia (more than 55 statute miles) : if 
so, the city was twice as large as London together 
with its suburbs In judging of these statements, 
not only must allowance be made for the immense 
space occupied by palaces and temples, but also for 
the Oriental mode of building a city, so as to in- 
clude large gardens and other open spaces within 
the walls. The walls of Nineveh are described as 
100 feet high, and thick enough to allow 3 chariots 
to pass each other on them ; with 1500 towers, 200 
feet in height. The city is said to have been en- 
tirely destioyed by fire when it was taken by the 
Medes and Babylonians, about B. c. 606 ; and fre- 
quent allusions occur to its desolate state. Under 
the Roman empire, however, we again meet with 
a city Nmeve, m the district of Adiabene, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, and again by Ammianus Mar- 
celhnus, and a medieval historian of the 13th cen- 
tury mentions a fort of the same name : but state- 
ments like these must refer to some later place 
built among or near the rums of the ancient Nine- 
veh. Thus, of all the great cities of the world, 
none was thought to have been more utterly lost 
than the capital of the most ancient of the great 
monarchies. Tradition pointed out a few shapeless 
mounds opposite Mosul on the Upper Tigris, as all 
that remamed of Nineveh ; and a few fragments of 
masonry were occasionally dug up there, and else* 
where in Assyria, bearing inscriptions in an almost 
unknown character, called, from its shape, cunei- 
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form oe arrow-headed. Within the last 10 years, 
however, those shapeless mounds have been shown 
to contain the remains of great palaces, on the 
walls of which the scenes of Assyrian life and the 
records of Assyrian conquests are sculptured ; while 
the efforts which had long been made to decipher 
the cuneiform inscriptions found m Persia and 
Babylon ia, as well as Assyria, have been so far 
successful as to make it probable that we may soon 
read the records of Assyrian history from her own 
monuments. It is as yet premature to form defi- 
nite conclusions to any great extent. The results 
of Major Rawlmson’s study of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Assyria are only m process of publica- 
tion. The excavations conducted by Dr. Layard 
and M. Botta have brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the tradi- 
tional site of Nineveh, namely Kouyunjik and 
Nettn-Yunus , opposite to Mosul, and at Khorsabad , 
about 10 miles to the N N.E., but also in a mound, 
18 miles lower down the river, m the tongue of 
land between the Tigris and the Gieat Zab , which 
still bears the name of Nimrond ; and it is clear 
that their remains belong to different periods, em- 
bracing the records of two distinct dynasties, ex- 
tending over several generations ; none of which 
can be later than b. c. 606, while Borne of them 
probably belong to a period at least as ancient as 
the 13th, and perhaps even the 15th century b c. 
There arc other mounds of rums as yet unexplored. 
Which of these ruins correspond to the true site of 
Nineveh, or whether (as Dr. Layard suggests) 
that vast city may have extended all the way 
along the Tigris from Kouyunjil to Nnnroud , and 
to a corresponding breadth N. K. of the river, as 
far as Khorsabad, are questions still under discus- 
sion. Meanwhile, the study of the monuments 
and inscriptions thus discovered must soon tlnow 
fresh light on the whole subiect Some splendid 
fragments of sculpture, obtained by Dr. Layard 
from Nimroud , are now to be seen m the British 
Museum. 

Ninyas (Niv«5as), son of Nnius and Semiramis. 
See Semiramis. 

NI5b§ (N 1. Daughter ol Phoroncns, and 
by Zeus the mother of Argus and Pelasgus. — 2. 
Daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad Tavgete or 
the Hyad Dione. She wns the sister of Pelops, 
and the wife of Amphion, king ol Thebes, by whom 
she became the mother of 6 sons nnd 6 daughters. 
Being proud of the number of her children, she 
deemed herself superior to Leto, a ho had given 
birth to only 2 children. Apollo and Artemis, in- 
dignant at such presumption, slew all her children 
with their arrows. For 9 days their bodies lay in 
their blood without any one burying them, for 
Zeus had changed the people into stones ; but on 
the 10th day the gods themselves buried them. 
Niobe herself, who had gone to Mt. Sipylus, was 
metamorphosed into stone, and even thus continued 
to feel the misfortune with which the gods had 
visited her. This is the Homeric story, which 
later writers have greatly modified and enlarged. 
The number and names of the children of Niobe 
vary very much in the different accounts ; for while 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod 
and others mentioned 20, Aleman only 6, Sappho 
18, and Herodotus 4} but the moat commonly re- 
ceived number m later times appears to have been 
14, namely 7 sons and 7 daughters. According to 
Homer all the children of Niobe fell by the arrow s 
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of Apollo and Artemis ; but later writers state that 
one of her sons, Amphion or Arayclas, and one of 
her daughters, Mehboea, were saved, but tbat Me- 
liboea, having turned pale with terror at the sight 
of her dying brothers and sisters, was afterwards 
called Chloris. The time and place at which the 
children of Niobe were destroyed are likewise 
stated differently. According to Homer, they pe- 
rished in their mother’s house. According to Ovid, 
the sons were slam while they were engaged in 
gymnastic exercises in a plain near Thebes, and 
the daughters during the funeral of their brothers. 
Others, again, transfer the scene to Lydia, or make 
Niobe, alter the death of her children, go from 
Thebes to Lydia, to her father Tantalus on Mt. 
Sipylus, where Zeus, at her own request, meta- 
morphosed her into a stone, which during the 
summer always shed tears. In the time of Pau- 
sanias people still fancied thev could see the petri- 
fied figure of Niobe on Mt. Sipylus. The tomb of 
the children of Niobe, however, was shown at 
Thebes. The story of Niobe and her children was 
frequently taken as a subject by ancient artists. 
One of the most celebrated of the ancient works of 
art still extant is the group of Niobe and her 
children, which filled the pediment of the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, and which was dis- 
covered at Rome in the year 1583. This group is 
now at Florence, and consists of the mother, who 
holds her youngest daughter on her knees, and 13 
statues of her sons and daughters, besides a figure 
usually called the paedagogus of the children. The 
Romans themselves were uncertain whether the 
group was the work of Scopas or Praxiteles. 

Niphates (6 Nupdrys, i e. Snow-mountain: 
Balan ), a mountain chain of Aimerna, forming an 
E. prolongation of the Taurus from where it is 
crossed by the Euphrates towards the Lake of Van, 
before reaching which it turns to the S., and ap- 
proaches the Tigris below Tigranocerta , thus sur- 
rounding on the N. and E. the basin of the highest 
course of the Tigris (which is enclosed on the S. 
and b W. by Mt. Marius), and dividing it from 
the valley of the Arsanias {Murad) or S. branch 
of the Euphrates. The continuation of Mt» Ni- 
phates to the S.E. along the E maigm of the Tigris 
valley is formed by the mountains of the Carduchi 
{Mts of Kurdistan). 

Nireuft (Nip* os), son of Cbaropus and Aglaia, 
was, next to Achilles, the handsomest among the 
Greeks at Troy. He came from the island of 
Svme (between Rhodes and Cnidus). Later writers 
relate that he was slam by Eurypylus or Aeneas, 

Nisaea. [Mkgara.] 

Nisaea, Nisaei, Nisaeus Campus (NxVaia, 
Nicraioi, rb NiVaioo 7re5W), these names are found 
m the Greek and Roman writers used for various 
places on the S. and S.E. of the Caspian . thus one 
wnter mentions a city Nisaea in Margiana, and 
another a people Nisaei in the N. of Ana ; but 
most apply the term Nisaean Plain to a plain in 
the N. of Great Media, near Rhagae, the pasture 
ground of a great number of horses of the finest 
breed, which supplied the studs of the king and 
nobles of Persia. It seems not unlikely that this 
breed of horses was called N isaean from their ori- 
mal home m Margiana (a district famous for its 
orses'i and that the Nisaean plain received its 
name from the horses kept m it. 

Nislbii (N lertiis : Kun€rjv6s). 1. Also A&tto- 
chia Mygdomae (O. T. Aram Zoba ? Ru. nr. Nw* 
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&n), a celebrated city of Mesopotamia, and the 
capital of the district of Mygdonia, stood on the 
river Mygdomus (Nahr-al-Huali ) 37 Roman miles 
S.W. of Tigranocerta, in a very fertile district. It 
was the centre of a considerable trade, and was of 
great importance as a military post. In the suc- 
cessive wars between the Romans and Tigranes, 
the Parthians, and the Persians, it was several 
times taken and retaken, until at last it fell into the 
hands of the Persians in the reign of Jo\ lan. — 2. 
A city of Ana at the foot of M. Paropamisus. 

JTISttB (Ntcros). 1. King of Megara, was son 
of Pandion and Pylia, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, 
and Lycus, and husband of Abrote, bv whom he 
became the father of Scylla. When Megara was 
besieged by Minos, Scylla, who had fallen m love 
with Minos, pulled out the purple or golden hair 
which grew on the top of her lather's head, and on 
which his life depended. Nisus thereupon died, 
and Minos obtained possession of the city. Mmos, 
however, was so horrified at the conduct of the un- 
natural daughter, that lie ordered Scylla to be 
fastened to the poop of his ship, and afterwards 
drowned her m the Saronic gull. According to 
others, Mmos left Megara m disgust ; Scy 11a leapt 
into the sea, and swam after his ship ; hut her 
father, who had been changed into a sea eagle (ha- 
haeetus ), pomiced down upon hei, whereupon she 
was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bud 
called Cins. — Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confonnded by the poets with Sc)lla, 
the daughter of Phorcus Hence the lattei is 
sometimes erroneously called Nueia Virgo , and 
Niseis. [Scylla.] — Nisaea, the port town of 
Megara, is supposed to have denved its name from 
Nisus, and the promontory of Scyllaeum from Ins 
daughter. — 2. Son of Hyrtacus, and a friend oi 
Euryalus. The two friends accompanied Aeneas 
to Italy, and perished 111 a night attack against the 
Rutulian camp. 

Nisyrus (N LCovpos • Nt/cero ), a small island in 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance olf the pro- 
montory of Cana called Triopium, of a round form, 
80 stadia (8 geog. miles) in cncuit, and composed 
of lofty rocks, the highest being *227 1 ieet high Its 
volcanic nature gave rise to the fable respecting its 
origin, that Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring 
island of Cos to hurl it upon the giant Pol) botes. 
It was celebrated for its warm springs, wine, and 
mili-8 tones. Its capital, of the same name, stood 
on the N.W. of the island, where considerable 
rums of its Acropolis remain. Its fiist inhabitants 
are said to have been Carians ; hut already in the 
heroic age it had received a Dorian population, 
like other islands near it, with which it is men- 
tioned by Homer as sending troops to the Greeks. 
It received other Dorian settlements in the histori- 
cal age. At the time of the Persian War, it be- 
longed to the Canan queen Artemisia: it next 
became a tributary ally of Athens : though trans- 
ferred to the Spartan alliance by the issue of the 
Peloponnesian War, it was recovered for Athens 
by the victory at Cnidus, B. c 394. After the 
victory of the Romans over Antiochus the Great, 
it was assigned to Rhodes ; and, with the rest of 
the Rhodian republic, was united to the Roman 
empire about b. c. 70. 

Hltiobrlges, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica between the Garumna and the Liger, w hose 
fighting force consisted of 5000 men. Their chief 
town was Agjknum (Agon). 
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Nitocris (Nfawtcpts). 1. A queen of Babylon, 
mentioned by Herodotus, who ascribes to her 
many important works at Babylon and its vicinity. 
It is supposed by most modem writers that she 
was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, and the mother 
or grandmother of Labynetus or Belshazzar, the 
last king of Babylon. —2. A queen of Egypt, was 
elected to the sovereignty in place of her brother, 
whom the Egyptians had killed. In order to take 
revenge upon the murderers of her brother, she 
built a very long chamber under ground, and when 
it was finished invited to a banquet in it those of 
tlie Egyptians who had had a principal share 111 the 
murdei. While they were engaged m the banquet 
she let in upon them the waters oi the Nile by 
means of a large concealed pipe, and diowned them 
all, and then, m order to escape punishment, threw 
herseli into a chamber full ot ashes. This is the 
account of Herodotus. We learn irom other au- 
th 011 ties that she was a celebrated personage m 
Egyptian legends. She is said to have built the 
third pyramid, by which we are to undei stand, that 
she finished the third pyramid, which had been 
commenced by Mycennus. Modern writers make 
her the last sovereign of the 6th d> nasty, and 
state that she reigned 6 ycais 111 place of her mur- 
dered husband (not her brother, as Herodotus 
states), whose name was Menthndphis. The latter 
is supposed to be the son or grandson of the Moe- 
1 is of the Greeks and Romans. 

Nitriae, Nitranae (Ntrpiai, Nlrpia, N Irpaiai: 
Ih / ket-tl-lJuarah \ tho celebrated natron lakes m 
Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on the S.W. 
margin oi the Delta, and gave to the suriounding 
distnet the name of the N ofxbs Nirptoiris or Ni- 
TpiwTTjs, and to the inhabitants, whoso chief occu- 
pation was the extraction of the nation from the 
lakes, the name of N tTpiurat. This district was 
the chief seat of the worship of Serapis, and the 
only place 111 Egypt where sheep vvcie sacrificed. 

Nixi Dii, a general term, applied by the Romans 
to those divinities who were believed to assist 
women m ehild-buth. 

Nobilior, Fulvlus, plebeians. This family was 
originally called Paetums, and the name of N >- 
bilior was first assumed by No 1, to indicate that 
lie was more noble than any others of this na me. 
1. Ser., consul b. c 255, with M. Aemilius Paulus, 
about the middle of the 1st Punic war. The 2 
consuls were sent to Africa, to bring oil the sur- 
vivors of the army of Regulus. On their way to 
Africa they gamed a naval victory over the Car- 
thaginians , but on then return to Italy, they were 
wrecked off the coast of Sicily, and most ot their 
ships were destroyed — 2. M., grandson of the 
preceding, curule aedile 195; praetor 193, when 
he defeated the Celtiberx in Spain, and took the 
town of Toletum ; and consul 189, when he re- 
ceived the conduct of tbe war against the Actolians. 
He took the town of Ambratia, and compelh d the 
Aetolians to sue for peace. On his return to Rome 
in 187, he celebrated a most splendid triumph. 
In 179 he was censor with M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
tbe pontifex maximus. Fulvius Nobilior had a 
taste for hteratuie and art ; he was a patron of the 
poet Ennius, who accompanied him in his Aetelian 
campaign ; and he belonged to that party among 
the Roman nobles who were introducing into the 
city a taste for Greek literature and refinement. 
He was, therefore, attacked by Cato tbe censor, 
who made merry with his name, calling him mo- 
ll 2 
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bilior instead of nobUior. Fulvius, in his censor- 
ship, erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses 
in the Circus Flammius, as a proof that the state 
ought to cultivate the liberal arts ; and he adorned 
it with the paintings and statues which he had 
brought from Greece upon his conquest of Aetolia. 
—■ 8 * M., son of No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171 ; 
curule aedile 166, the year in which the Andna of 
Terence was performed ; and consul 159. ■—4., Q., 
also son of No* 2, consul 153, when he had the 
conduct of the war against the Celtiben in Spain, 
by whom he was defeated with great loss. He 
was censor m 136. He inherited his father's love 
for literature • lie presented the poet Ennius with 
the Roman franchise when he was a triumvir for 
founding a colony. 

Nola (Nolanus : Nola\ one of the most ancient 
towns in Campania, 21 Roman miles S. E. of 
Capua, on the road from that place to Nuceria, 
was founded by the Ausonians, but afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Tyrrheni (Etruscans), whence 
some writers call it an Etruscan city In b c. 327 
Nola was sufficiently powerful to send 2000 soldiers 
to the assistance of Neapolis. In 313 the town 
was taken by the Romans. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle of Cannae, 
when the other Campanian towns revolted to Han- 
nibal ; and it was allowed in consequence to retain 
its own constitution as an ally of the Romans In 
the Social war it fell into the hands of the con- 
federates, and when taken by Sulla it was burnt 
to the giound by the Samnite garrison. It was 
afterwards rebuilt, and was made a Roman colony 
by Vespasian. The emperor Augustus died at 
Nola. In the neighbourhood of the town some’ 
of the most beautiful Campanian vases have been 
found m modern times. According to an eccle- 
siastical tradition, churcb bells were invented at 
Nola, and were hence called Cumpanac 

Nomentanus, mentioned by Horace as pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of living. The Scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus. 

Noxnentum (Nomentanus: Iai Mcntana\ ori- 
ginally a Latin town founded by Alba, but subse- 
quently a Sabine town, 14 (Roman) miles from 
Rome, from which the Via Nomcntana (more an- 
ciently Via Ficulensis) and the Porta Nomcntana 
at Rome derived their name. The neighbourhood 
of the town was celebrated for its wine. 

N6mla (rd N<fyua), a mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is said to ha\e derived its 
name from a nymph Nomia. 

Nomlus (N<J/«os), a surname of divinities pro- 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as Apollo, 
Pan, JHermes, and Anstaeus. 

Ndn&eris (Nef raicpis: NWaKpid-njy, N&yatcpi- 
eife), a town in the N. of Arcadia, N W. of Phe- 
neua, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in which 
the river Styx took its origin. The town is said 
to have derived its name from Nonacris, the wife 
of Lycaon. From this town Hermes is called 
Nonaeriates , Evander Nonacnus , Atalanta Nona- 
cna t and Callistq Nonacrma Virgo , in the general 
sense of Arcadian; 

Nonius Marcellus. [Marckllus.] 

N talus Suftaas. [Sufenas] 

Nonnus (N 6vvoi). I A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 6th 
century of the Christian era. Respecting his life 
nothing is known, except that he was a Christian. 
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He is the author of an enormous epic poem, which 
has come down to us under the name of Dvmy- 
siaca or Bassarica (Aioywrtcucd or Bcurvapucd ), and 
which consists of 48 books. The work has no 
literary merit ; the style is bombastic and inflated ; 
and the incidents are patched together with little 
or no coherence. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 1819 — 
1826, 2 vols. 8vo. Nonnus also made a paraphrase 
of the gospel of St John in Hexameter verse, which 
is likewise extant. Edited by Hemsius, Lugd. 
Bat 1627. —2. Theophanes Nonnus, a Greek 
medical writer who lived in the 10th century after 
Christ. His work is entitled a “ Compendium of 
the whole Medical art,” and is compiled from pre- 
vious writers. Edited by Bernard, Gothae ct 
Amstel. 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

Ndra ( t<z N«pa: Napapds, Norensis). 1 . ( Torre 
Forcadizo)) one of the oldest cities of Sardinia, 
founded by Iberian settlers under Norax, stood on 
the coast of the Sinus Caralitanns, 32 Roman miles 
S.W of Caralis. — 2. A mountain fortress of Cap- 
padocia, on the borders of Lycaonia, on the N. 
side of the Taurus, noted for the siege sustained in 
it by Eumenes against Antigonus for a whole 
winter. In the time of Strabo, who calls it Nrypo- 
arr<rds, it was the treasury of Sismas, a pretender 
to the throne of Cappadocia. 

Norba (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. {Norma\ 
a strongly fortified town m Latium on the slope of 
the Volscian mountains and near the sources of the 
Nyinpliaeus, originally belonged to the Latin and 
subsequently to the Volscian league. As early as 
B c. 492 the Romans founded a colony at Norba. 
It espoused the cause of Marius in the civil war, 
and was destroyed by fire by its own inhabitants, 
when it was taken by one of Sulla’s generals. 
There are still remains of potygonal walls, and a 
subterraneous passage at Norma —2. Surnamed 
Caesarea ( Alcantara ), a Roman colony in Lusi- 
tania on the left bank of the Tagus, N.W. of 
Augusta Emerita. The bridge built by order of 
Trajan over the T.tgus at this place is still extant 
It is 600 feet long by 28 wide, and contains 6 
arches 

Norbanus, C , tribune of the plebs, b. c. 95, 
when he accused Q Servilms Caepio of majestas, 
but was himself accused of the same crime m the 
following year, on account of disturbances which 
took place at the trial of Caepio. In 90 or 89, 
Norbanus was praetor m Sicily during the Marsic 
war ; and m the civil wars he espoused the Marian 
party. He was consul m 83, when he was de- 
feated by Sulla near Capua. In the following 
year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in Cisalpine 
Gaul, but their united forces were entirely defeated 
by Metellus Pius. Norbanus escaped from Italy, 
and fled to Rhodes, where he put an end to his 
life, when his person was demanded by Sulla. 

Norbanus Flaccus. [Fla ecus.] 

Noreia (N copiiua: Neumqrkt in Stgria\ the 
ancient capital of the TaurisciorNorici m Noricum, 
from which the whole country probably derived its 
name. It was situated m the centre of Noricum, 
a little S. of the river Murius, and on the road 
from Virunum to Ovilaba. It is celebrated as the 
place where Carbo was defeated by the Cimbri, 
b. c. 11 3. It was besieged by the Boil in the 
time of Julius Caesar. (Caes. B. O. i. 5.) 

Noricum, a Roman province S. of the Danube, 
which probably derived its name from the town of 
Noreia, was bounded on the N. by the Danube, on 
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the W. by Rbaetia and Vindelicia, on the E. by 
Pannonia, and on the S. by Pannoma and Italy. 
It was separated from Rbaetia and Vindelicia by 
the river Aenus (Inn), from Pannoma on the E. 
by M. Cetius, and from Pannonia and Italy on the 
S. by the river Savus, the Alpes Carmcae, and 
M. Ocra. It thus corresponds to the greater part 
of Styria and Carinthia, and a part of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Salzburg. Noricum -was a moun- 
tainous country, for it was not only surrounded on 
the S. and E. by mountains, but one of the 
main branches of the Alps, the Alpes Noricak 
(m the neighbourhood of Salzburg), ran right 
through the province. In those mountains a large 
quantity of excellent iron was found ; and the 
None swords were celebrated in antiquity. Gold 
also is said to have been found m the mountains m 
ancient times. The inhabitants of the country 
were Celts, divided into several tribes, of which 
the Taunsci, also called Nona, after their capital 
Noreia, were the most important. They were 
conquered by the Romans towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus, after the subjugation ot Iiaetia 
by Tiberius and Drusus, and then country was 
formed into a Roman province. In the latei divi- 
sion of the Roman empire into smaller provinces, 
Noricum was formed into 2 provinces, N. Ripense , , 
along the bank of the Danube, and N. Meditci ra- 
neum , separated from the former by the mountains, 
which divide Austria and Styria . they both be- 
longed to the diocese of Illyncum and the prefec- 
ture of I taly. 

Nortia or Nurtla, an Etruscan divinity, wor- 
shipped at Volsimi, where a nail was driven every 
year into the wall of her temple, for the purpose of 
marking the number of years. 

Rossis, a Greek poetess, of Locii in Italy, lived 
about b.c. 310, and is the author of 12 epigrams 
of considerable beauty in the Greek Anthology. 

Notus.^ [Austkr.] 

Novaria (Novarensis : Novara ), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of the t-ame 
name ( Gogna ), and on the road from Mediolanum 
to Vercellae, subsequently a Roman municipium. 

Novatianus, a heretic, who insisted upon the per- 
petual exclusion from the Church of all Chnstians, 
who had fallen away from the faith under the 
terrors of persecution. On the election of Corne- 
lius to the see of Rome, a. n. 251, Novatianus 
was consecrated bishop by a rival party, but was 
condemned by the council licld m the autumn of 
the same year. After a vam struggle to main- 
tain his position, he was obliged to give way, and 
became the founder of a new sect, who from lum 
derived the name of Novatians. It should he ob- 
served that the individual who first proclaimed 
these doctrines was not Novatianus, but an African 
presbyter under Cyprian, named Novatus. Hence 
much confusion has arisen between Novatus and 
Novatianus, who ought, however, to be carefully 
distinguished. A few of the works of Novatianus 
are extant The best edition of them is by Jack- 
son, Lond. 1728. 

Novatui. [Novatianus.] 

Novenslles or Novensldes Dii, Roman gods 
whose name is probably composed of nove and 
insides, and therefore signifies the new gods in 
opposition to the Indigenes, or old native divinities. 
It was customary among the Romans, after the 
conquest of a neighbouring town, to carry its gods 
to Rome, and there establish their worship. 
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Noveslum (Neuss), a fortified town of the Ubii 
on the Rhine, and on the road leading from Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), to Castra Vetera (Xanten). 
The fortifications of this place were restored by 
Julian in a. d. 3 59, 

NoviodtLnum, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dun). 
1. (Nouan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Gallia 
Aquitanica, E. of their capital Avaricum. ■— 2. 
(Nevers), a town of the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunen ■ 
sis, on the road from Augustodunum to Lutetia, 
and at the confluence of the Niveris and the Liger, 
whence it was subsequently called Nevimum, and 
thus acquired its modern name. — 3. A town of 
the Suessones m Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessonura. [Augusta, No. 6.] —4. 

( Nion ), a town of the Ilelvetu m Gallia Belgica, 
on the N. bank of the Lacus Lemanus, was made 
a Roman colony by Julius Caesar, B. c. 45, under 
the name of Colonia Equestns. —5. (haezi), a for- 
tress in Moesia Infenor on the Danube, near 
which Valens built his bridge of boats across tho 
Danube m his campaign against the Goths. 

N oviomagus or N oeomagus. 1. ( Castehan dc 
Medoc), a town of the Bituriges Vivisci m Gallia 
Aquitanica, N. W. of Burdigala. —2. A town of 
the Tncastmi in Gallia Naibonensis, probably the 
modern Nions , though some suppose it to be the 
same place as Augusta Tricastmorum (Aouste). — 
3. (Spires), the capital of the Ncmetcs. [Nkmk- 
tes ] — 4. (Ncumagen), a town of the Trcviri m 
Gallia Belgica on the Mosella.*— 5. (Ntmwegen), a 
town^of the Batavi. 

Novius, Q, a celebrated writer of Atellane 
plays, a contemporary of the dictatoi Sulla. 

Novum Comum. [Comum.] 

Nuba Palus (NoO€a Kifxwn) • prob. L. Fittreh , 
in Dar Zaleh), a lake in Centi.il Africa, receiving 
the great river Gir, according to Ptolemy, who 
places it m 15° N. lat. and 40° E. long. (=22® 
horn Greenwich.) 

Nubae, Nubaei (N ov6ai, N ovBcuoi), an African 
people, who are found in 2 places, namely about 
the lake Nuba, and also on the banks of the Nile 
N. of Meroe, that is, in the N. central part of 
Nubia; the latter were governed by princes of 
their own, independent of Meroe. By the xeign 
of Diocletian they had advanced N.- words as far as 
the fi on tier of Egypt. 

Nucerla (Nucerinus.) 1. Sumamed Alfaterna 
(Nocera), a town m Campania on the Sarnus 
( Sarno ), and on the Via Appia, S. E. of Nolo, and 
8 (Roman) miles from the coast, was taken by the 
Romans m the Sammte wars, and was again taken 
by Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when it 
was burnt to the ground. It was subsequently re- 
built, and both Augustus and Nero planted here 
colonies of veterans. Pompeii was used as the 
harbour of Nuceria. «— 2. Sumamed Camellaria 
(Nocera), a town m the interior of Umbria on the 
Via Flamima. — 3. (Luzzara), a small town in Gal- 
lia Cispadana on the Po, N. E. of Bnxellum.<—*4. A 
town m Apulia, more correctly called Luckria. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling on 
the right bank of the Albis (Elbe), S. W. of the « 
Saxones, and N. of the Langobardi, in the S, E. 
part of the modem Mecklenburg, 

Noma, Marclus. t An intimate friend of 
Numa Pompiiius, whom he is said to have accom- 
panied to Rome, where Numa made him the 1st 
Pontifex Maximus. Marcius aspired to the kingly 

ii 3 
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dignity on the death of Pompilius, and he starved 
himself to death on the election of Tull us H os til ms. 
»■! Son of the preceding, is said to have married 
Pompilia, the daughter of Numa Pompilius, and 
to have become by her the father of Ancus Marcms. 
Numa Marcius was appointed by Tull us Hostilms 
praefectus urbi. 

Nnma Pompilius, the 2nd king of Home, who 
belongs to legend and not to history He was a 
native of Cuics in the Sabine country, and was 
elected king one j'car after the death of Romulus, 
when the people became tired of the interregnum of 
the senate. He was renowned for his wisdom and 
his piety ; and it was generally believed that he 
had derived Ins knowledge from Pythagoras His 
reign was long and peaceful, and he devoted his 
chief care to the establishment of religion among 
his rude subjects. He was instructed by the Ca- 
mena Egcria, who visited him m a grove near 
Rome, and who honoured him with her love. He 
was revered by the Romans as the author of their 
whole religious worship. It was he who first ap- 
pointed the pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, the vir- 
gins of V csta, and the Sain. He founded the temple 
of Janus, which remained always shut during his 
reign. The length of his reign is stated differently 
Livy makes it 43 years ; Polybius and Cicero, 39 
years. The sacred books of Numa, in which he pre- 
scribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, weic 
said to have been buried near him m a separate tomb, 
and to have been discovered by accident, 500 years 
afterwards, m p c. 181. They were earned to the 
city-praetor Pctihus, and were found to consist of 
12 or 7 books in Latin on ecclesiastical law, and 
the same number of books m Greek on philosophy 
the latter were burnt on the command of the senate, 
but the former were carefully preserved The 
story of the discos erv of these books is evidently n 
forgery ; and the books, which were asm bed to 
Numa, and which were extant at a later time, 
were evidently nothing more than w’oiks containing 
an account of the ceremonial of the Roman religion 

Humana (Umana lhstrnttu\ a town m Pice- 
num, on the road leading from Ancona to Atcinum 
along the coast, was founded by the Siculi, and 
was subsequently a inunicipium. 

Numantia (Niunantlnus: ni. Puerile dc Don 
Guarrat f Ru.), the capital of the Aievncae oi Aie- 
vaci in Hispania Tai raconensis, and the most im- 
portant town in all Ccltibena, w r as situated near 
the sources of the Dunus, on a small tributary of 
this river, and on the road leading horn A^turica 
to Caesaraugusta. It was strongly fortified by 
nature, being built on a steep and precipitous, 
though not lofty, hill, and accessible by only one 
path, which was defended by ditches and pali- 
sades. It was 24 stadia m circumference, but was 
not surrounded by regular walls, which the natural 
strength of its position rendered unnecessary. It 
was long the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in 
their wars with the Romans ; and its protracted 
siege and final destruction by Scipio Africanus the 
younger (b. c. 1 83) is one of the most memorable 
events in the early history of Spam. 

Humenlus (Nov/aifwos), of Apamea in Syria, a 
Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, who was highly 
esteemed by Plotinus and his school, as well as by 
Origen. He probably belongs to the age of the 
Antomnes. His object was to trace the doctrines 
of Plato up to Pythagoras, and at the same time to 
show that they were not at variance with the 
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dogmas and mysteries of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi, 
and Egyptians. Considerable fiagments of his 
works have been preserved by Eusebius, in his 
Praeparaiio Evanqelica . 

Numerianus, M. Aurelius, the younger of the 
2 sons of the emperor Caras, who accompanied his 
father in the expedition against the Persians, a. d. 
283. After the death of his father, which hap- 
pened in the same year, Numerianus was acknow- 
ledged as joint emperor with his brother Carinus. 
The army, alarmed by the fate of Cams, w’ho w T as 
struck dead by lightning, compelled Numerianus 
to retreat towards Europe. During the greater 
part of the march, which lasted for 8 months, he 
was confined to his litter by an affection of the 
eyes , but the suspicions of the Boldiers having 
become excited, they at length forced their way 
into the imperial tent, and discovered the dead 
body of their prince. Arrius Aper, praefect of the 
praetorians, and father-in-law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder m a military council, held 
at Chalcedon, and, without being permitted to 
speak m his own defence, was stabbed to the 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had already 
proclaimed emperor. [Diocletianur ] 

Niimlcius or Niimicus (Nwmco), a small river 
m Latium flowing into the Tyrrhene sea near 
Ardea, on the banks of which was the tomb of 
Aon cis, whom the inhabitants called Jupiter 
Indiges. 

Niimldia (NovjutSia, V No/zaSfa and N opaducfi : 
N OjLtdy, Ntimida, pi. N o/xadts or Nojuatier A/£v«r, 
Nunridae : Ahjrer ), a country of N. Africa, which, 
m its original extent, was divided from Mauretania 
on the W. by the liver Malva oi Mulucha, and on 
the E fiom the territory of Carthage (aft. the 
Roman Province of Africa) by the river Tusca: its 
N boundary was the Mediterranean, and on the 
S it extended indefinitely towards the chain of 
the Gioat Atlas and the country of the Gaetuli. 
Intersected by the chain of the Lesser Atlas, and 
watered by the streams running down from it, it 
abounded in fine pastilles, which were early taken 
possession of by wandering tribes of Asiatic origin, 
who fiom then occupation as herdmen were called 
by the Greeks, here as elsewhere, N ouddes, and 
this name was perpetuated m that of the country. 
A sufficient account of these tubes, and of their 
connection with their neighbours on the W., is 
given undei Mauretania. The fertility of the 
country, inviting to agriculture, gradually gave a 
somewhat more settled character to the people; 
and, at their first appearance in Roman history, 
we find their 2 great tribes, the Massvlians and 
the Massaesyhans, forming 2 monarchies, which 
w'ere united into one under Masimssa, b. c. 201. 
(For the historical details, see Masinissa). On 
M.isinissn’s death in 148, his kingdom was divided, 
by his dying directions, between his 3 sons, Mi- 
cipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa ; but it was soon 
reunited under Micipsa, in consequence of the 
death of both his brothers. His death, in 118, 
was speedily followed by the usurpation of Ju- 
gurtha, an account of which and of the ensuing 
war with the Romans is given under Jugurtha. 
On the defeat of Jugurtha m 106, the country be- 
came virtually subject to the Romans, but they 
permitted the family of Masinissa to govern it, 
with the royal title (see Hie Air sal, No. 2; Juba, 
No. 1), until b. c. 46, when Juba, who had es- 
poused the cause of Pompey m the Civil Wars, 
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•was defeated and dethroned by Julius Caesar, and 
Nuimdia was made a Roman province. It seems 
to have been about the same time or a little 
later, under Augustus, that the W. part of the 
country was taken from Numidia, and added to 
Mauretania, as far E. as Saldae. In b. c. 30 
Augustus restored Juba II. to his father’s king- 
dom of Numidia j but in b. c. 25 he exchanged it 
for Mauretania, and Numidia, that is, the country 
between Saldae on the W. and the Tusca on the 
E., became a Roman province. It was again 
diminished by near a half, under Claudius (see 
Mauretania) ; and henceforth, until the Arab 
conquest, the senatorial province of Numidia de- 
notes the district between the river Ampsaga on 
the W. and the Tusca on the E.: its capital was 
Cirta ( Constantmeh ). The country, in its later 
restricted limits, is often distinguished by the 
name of New Numidia or Numidia Proper. The 
Numidians are celebrated m military history as 
furnishing the best light cavaliy to the armies, 
first of Carthage, and afterwaids of Rome. 

Numldlcus Sinus (NovfutiiKbs kSattos : Bay of 
Storah), the great gulf K of Pr. Tretum ( Seven 
Capes), on the N. of Numidia. 

Nnmistro (Numistrfmus), a town in Lucania 
near the frontiers of Apulia. 

Nnmltor. [Romulus.] 

Nursia (Nui sinus : Norcia ), a town in the N. 
of the land of the Sabines, situated near the 
sources of the Nar and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil (Aen. vu 71b) 
fngida Nursia. It was the birthplace of Sertorius 
and of the mother of Vespasian. 

NyctSis (N uKT7]i ?}, that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nycteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus. 
[Antiope ; Nycteus ] 

Nycteus (Nwcreur), son of Ilyneus by the! 
nymph Cloma, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope ; though, accord- 
ing to others, Antiope was the daughter of the 
river-god Asopus Antiope was earned off by 
Epopeus, king of Sicyon ; whereupon Nycteus, who 
governed Thebes, as the guardian of Labdacus, 
invaded Sicyon with a Theban army. Nycteus 
was defeated, and being severely wounded, he was 
carried back to Thebes, where, previous to his death, 
he appointed lua brother Lycus guardian of Lab- 
dacus, and at the same time required him to take 
vengeance on Epopeus. [Lycus] 

NyctlmSne, daughter of Epopeus, king of Les- 
bos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. Pursued 
and dishonoured by her amorous father, she con- 
cealed herself m the shade of forests, where she 
was metamorphosed by Athena into an owl 

Nymphae (Nfyupcu), the name of a numerous 
class of female divinities of a lower rank, though 
they are designated by the title of Olympian, are 
called to the meetings of the gods in Olympus, and 
are described as the daughters of Zeus. They may 
be divided mto 2 great classes. The 1st class em- 
braces those who were recognised in the worship 
of nature. The early Greeks saw m all the phe- 
nomena of ordinary nature some manifestation of 
the deity ; springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, ar.d 
mountains, all seemed to them fraught with life ; 
and all were only the visible embodiments of so 
many divine agents. The salutary and beneficent 
powers of nature were thus personified, and re- 
garded as so many divinities. The 2nd class of 
nymphs are personifications of tribes, races, and 
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states, such as Cyrene, and many otners.— I. 
The nymphs of the 1st class must again be sub- 
divided into various species, according to the diffe- 
rent parts of nature of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. 1. Nymphs of the watery element. To 
these belong first the nymphs of the ocean, Ocea- 
ntdes (*GfCfariVaq MltfeaWfor, vvy<pai &Aicu), who 
were regarded as the daughters of Oceanus ; and 
next the nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner 
sea, who were regarded as the daughters of Nereus, 
and hence were called Nereides The 

rn ers were represented by the Potameides ( Tiara - 
(xpihes), who, as local divinities, were named after 
their rivers, as Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, 
Anmisiades, Pactolides. The nymphs of fresh 
water, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs, 
were also designated by the general name Naiades 
(N7?f$es), though they had, in addition, specific 
names (Kprjydiat, Tlyyatou, 'EKeiovdyoi, At/u-yariSes, 
or AijuydSes). Even the ri\ ers of the lower regions 
were described as having their nymphs ; hence we 
read ot Nymphae infernae paludis and A vemales. 
Many of these nymphs presided over waters or 
springs which were believed to inspire those who 
drank of them. The nymphs themselves were, there- 
fore, thought to he endowed with prophetic power, 
and to inspire men with the same, and to confer upon 
them the gift of poetry Hence all peisons in a 
state of rapture, such as seeis, poets, madmen, &c., 
were said to be caught by tho nymphs (vvfx<p6- 
A^rrroi, m Lat. hjrnphati , lymphattm) As water 
is necessary to feed all vegetation as well as all 
living beings, the water-minphs frequently appear 
m connection with higher divinities, as, for example, 
with Apollo, the prophetic god and the protector 
of herds and flocks; with Artemis, the hunticss 
and the protectress of game, who was herself on- 
gmally an Arcadian nymph ; with Hermes, the 
fructifying god of flocks ; with Dionysus ; and with 
Pan, the Silem and Satyrs, whom they join m 
their Bacchic revels and dances —2. Nymphs of 
mountains and grottoes , called Oreude s (*0 peidfies, 
’OpoSepvidSes), but sometimes also by names de- 
rived from the particular mountains they inhabited 
(e g. KtOaipwy'iSes, TlpAiaSes, K opvKtat). — 3. 
Nymphs of foiests , groves , and glens, were believed 
sometimes to appear to and frighten solitary tra- 
vellers. They arc designated by the names *AA- 
i TTjtScs , 'TAp wpol, AvAwyidfcs, and Naircucu. — 4. 
Nymphs of trees , were believed to die together 
with the trees winch had been their abode, and 
with which they had come into existence. They 
were called Dryades and Hamadryadcs (Apvdfies, 
'A/uaSpvdSes or *A8pvd8es) 9 from tip vs, which sig- 
nifies not only an oak, but any wild-growing lofty 
tree ; for the nymphs of fruit trees were called 
Melulcs (MpAities, also MpAiaties, ’Em/uij Alties, or 
'AyappAities). They seem to be of Arcadian ori- 
gin, and never appear together with any of the 
great gods.— II. The 2nd class of nymphs, who were 
connected with certain races or localities 
x06vtcu), usually have a name derived from the 
places with which they are associated, as Ny&iades, 
Dodonides, Lemniae. — Tho sacrifices offered to 
nymphs usually consisted of goats, lambs, milk, 
and oil, but never of wine. They were worshipped 
in many parts of Greece, especially near springs, 
groves, and grottoes. They are represented in works 
of art as beautiful maidens, either quite naked or 
only half-covered. Later poets sometimes describe 
them as having sea-coloured hair. 
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Kymphaeum ( Nup<pi ato*, i. e. Nymph's abode). 
1. A mountain, with perhaps a village, by the river 
Aous, near Apollonia, in Illyncum. — 2. A port 
and promontory on the coast of Illyncum, 3 Roman 
miles from Liams.— 3. ( C.Ghorqi ), the S.W. pro- 
montory of Acte or Athos, in Chalcidice. — 4. A 
sea-port town of the Chersonesus Taurica ( Crimea ) 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 25 stadia (2£ geog. 
miles) from Panticapaeum. — 5. A place on the 
coast of Bithyrna, 30 stadia (3 geog. miles) W. of 
the mouth of the river Oxines. — 6. A place m 
Cilicia, between Celendens and Soloe*. 

Nymphaens (Nujutpatot). L (Ntnfa or Nimpa), 
a small river of Latium, falling into the sea above 
Astura; of some note as contributing to the forma- 
tion of the Pomptine marshes. It now no longer 
leaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, called 
Lago di Monaci — 2. A harbour on the W. side 
of the island of Sardinia, between the Prom. Mcr- 
cuni and the town of Tillium —3 Also called 
NympMus ( Basihmfa ), a small river of Sophene 
in Armenia, a tributary of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N. to S. past Marty ropolis, m the valley 
between M. Niphates and M. Masius. 

Nymphidlus Sablnus, commander of the prae- 
torian troops, together with Tigellinus, towards 
the latter end of Nero’s reign. On the death of 
Nero, a. D. 68, he attempted to seize the throne, 
but was murdered by the fnends of Galba. 

Nymphis (N vpQns), son of Xenagoras, a native 
of the Pontic Heraclea, lived about b. c. 250. He 
was a person of distinction in his native land, as 
well as an historical writer of some note. He 
wrote a work on Alexander and his successors, m 
24 books, and also a history of Heraclea in 1 3 books. 

Nymphodorus (N up.(p6dwpos). 1. A Greek his- 
torian of Amphipolis, of uncertain date, the author 
of a work on the Laws or Customs of Asia (NSjutpa 
’Afffas). — 2. Of Syracuse, likewise an historian, 
seems to have lived about the time of Philip and 
Alexander the Great. lie wrote a Periplus of 
Asia, and a work on Sicily. 

or Kyssa (Nd<ra, NiWa), was the le- 
gendary scene of the nurture of Dionysus, whence 
the name was applied to several places which were 
sacred to that god. 1. In India, in the district of 
Goryaea, at the N.W. comer of the Punjab, near 
the confluence of the rivers Cophen and Choaspes, 
probably the same place as Nagara or Dionysopohs 
(Nagar or Naggar ). Near it was a mountain of 
like name. — 2. A city or mountain in Aethiopia. 

— 3. (Sultan-Hisar, Hu., a little W. of Nazeli), a 
city of Cana, on the S. slope of M. Messogis, built 
on both sides of the ravine of the brook Eudon, 
which falls into the Maeander. It was said to 
have been named after the queen of one of the 
Antiochi, having been previously called Athymbra 
and Pythopolis. — 4. A city of Cappadocia, near 
the Halys, on the road from Caesarea to Ancyra : 
the bishopric of St. Gregory of Nyssa. — 5. A town 
in Thrace between the rivers Nestus and Strymon. 

— 6. A town in Boeotia near Mt. Helicon. 

Hysaeus, Nyslus, Nyaeus, or NysigSna, a 

surname of Dionysus, derived from Nysa, a moun- 
tain or city (see above), where the god was said 
to have been brought up by nymphs. 

Njfceldes or Nysi&des, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and whose 
names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, 
and Polyhymuo. 

(Nd|), called Nat by the Romans, was a 
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personification of Night. Homer calls her the 
subduer of gods and men, and relates that Zeus 
himself Btood in awe of her. In the ancient cos- 
mogonies Night is one of the very first created 
beings, for she is described as the daughter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aether and Hemera. She is 
further said to have given birth, without a hus- 
band, to Moros, the Keres, Thanatos, Hypnos, 
Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hespendes, Moerae, 
Nemesis, and similar bemgs. In later poets, with 
whom she is merely the personification of the dark- 
ness of night, she is sometimes described as a 
winged goddess, and sometimes as riding in a 
chariot, covered with a dark garment and accom- 
panied by the stars m her course. Her residence 
was in the darkness of Hades. 
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Oanus ( v Aam : Frascolan ), a small river on 
the S. coast of Sicily near Camarma. 

O&rus ( y O apos), a considerable river mentioned 
by Herodotus as rising m the country of the 
Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus Maeotis 
(Sto of Azov) E. of the Tanais {Don). As there 
is no river which very well answers this description, 
Herodotus is supposed to refer to one of the E. 
tributaries of the Don , such as the Sal or the 
Manyteh . 

Oasis ( v Oa<m, A fans, and in later writers 
‘'flams) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 
(in Coptic ouaht , an inhabited place), which was 
used to denote an island m the sea of sand of the 
great Libyan Desert : the word lias been adopted 
into our language The Oases aie depressions in 
the great table-land of Libya, preserved from the 
inroad of the shifting sands by steep hills of lime- 
stone round them, and watered by springs, which 
make them fertile and habitable. With the sub- 
stitution of these springs for the Nile, they closely 
resemble that greater depression m the Libyan 
table-land, the \alley of Egypt. The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers are 
to the 2 Oases on the W of Egypt, which were 
taken possession of by the Egyptians at an early 
period. — L Oasis Minor, the Lesser or Second 
Oasis (jOaais M tKpa, or T] Sevrfpa: Wah-cl-Bah- 
ryeh or Wah-cl-Behma), lay W. of Oxyrynchus, 
and a good day’s journey from the S.W. end of 
the lake Mocris. It was reckoned as belonging to 
the Ilcptanomis, or Middle Egypt ; and formed a 
separate Nomos. — 2. Oasis Major, the Greater, 
Upper, or First Oasis ("O. peydKrj, irpArri, ij 
&vw y O., and, m Herodotus, 7rdA.iv *'Oa<ris and vrjaos 
M andptuv, Wak-el-Kliargch ), is described by Strabo 
as 7 days’ journey W. of Abydos, which applies 
to its N. end, as it extends over more than 1 of 
latitude. It belonged to Upper Egypt, and, like 
the other, formed a distinct nome : these 2 nomes 
are mentioned together as “ duo Oasitae ” (at 5 do 
’Oamrai). When the ancient writers use the word 
Oasis alone, the Greater Oasis mast generally be 
understood. The Greater Oasis contains consider- 
able ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
periods. Between and near these were other Oases, 
about which we learn little or nothing from the 
ancient writers, though in one of them, the Wah- 
I cl-Gharbee or 1 Vah-el-Dakhlch, 3 days W. of the 
I Greater Oasis, there are the ruins of a Roman 
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temple, inscribed with the names of Nero and of 
Titus. The Greater Oasis is about level with the 
valley of the Nile, the Lesser is about 200 feet 
higher than the Nile, in nearly the same latitude. 
mm Z. A still more celebrated Oasis than either of 
these was that called Ammon, Hammon, Ammo- 
nium, Hammonis Oraculum, from its being a 
chief seat of the worship and oracle of the god 
Ammon. It was called by the Arabs m the middle 
ages Sanianah , and now Stwah . It is about 15 
geog. miles long, and 12 wide its chief town, 
Stwah , is m 29° 12' N. lai, and 26° 17' E. long.: 
its distance from Cairo is 12 days, and Irom the 
N. coast about 160 statute miles: the ancients 
reckoned it 12 days from Memphis, and 5 days 
from Paraetomum on the N. coast. It was inha- 
bited by various Libyan tribes, but the rulmg 
people were a race kindred to the Acthiopians 
above Egypt, who, at a period of unknown anti- 
quity, had introduced, probably from Meroe, the 
worship of Ammon: the government was mo- 
naichical. The Ammomans do not appear to have 
been subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. Cam- 
byses, after conquering Egypt in b c 525, sent an 
army against them, which was overwhelmed by 
the sands of the Desert. In n. c 331, Alexander 
the Great visited the oracle, which hailed him as 
the son of Zeus Ammon. The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans, it was subject to Egypt, and 
formed part of the Nomos Libya. The most re- 
markable objects m the Oasis, besides the temple 
of Ammon, were the palace of the ancient kings, 
abundant springs of salt water (as well as fresh) 
from which salt was made, and a well, called Fons 
Solis, the water of which was cold at noon, and 
warm m the morning and evening. Considerable 
ruins of the temple of Ammon are still standing at 
the town of Stwah. In ancient times, the Oasis 
had no town, but the inhabitants dwelt in scattered 
villages. — 4. In other parts of the Libyan Desert, 
there were oases of which the ancients had some 
knowledge, but which they do not mention by the 
name of Oases, hut by their specific names, such 
as Augila, Phazania, and others. 

Oazes [Oaxus.] 

Oaxus ( v Oa£os : *Od£ios), called Axus ( v A£os) 
by Herodotus, a town m the interior of Crete on 
the river Oaxes, and near Eleuthema, is said to 
have derived its name from Oaxes or Oaxus, who 
was, according to some accounts, a son of Acacalhs, 
the daughter of Minos, and, according to others, a 
son of Apollo by Anchiale. 

Obila (Amla)' a town of the Vettones in Ifis- 
pania Tarraconensis. 

Oblivionis Flumen. [Limaea.] 

Obrlmas ( Koja-Chai or Sandukh-Cka i), an E. 
tributary of the Maeander, in Phrygia. 

Obringa (Jar), a W. tributary of the Rhine, 
forming the boundary between Germania Superior 
and Inferior. 

ObaSquens, JUllus, the name prefixed to a frag- 
ment entitled De Prodigiis or Prodiywrum LthelluSy 
containing a record of the phenomena classed by 
the Romans under the general designation of 
Prodtgia or OsUnta. The series extends in chrono- 
logical order from the consulship of Scipio and 
Laelius, b. c. 190, to the consulship of Fabius and 
Aelius, B.C. 11. The materials are derived in a 
great measure from Livy, whose very words are 
frequently employed. With regard to the com- 
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piler we know nothing. The style is tolerably 
pure, but does not belong to the Augustan age. 
The best editions are by Scheffer, Amst 1679, and 
by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 1720. 

Obucola, ObuciLIa or Obulcffla ( Mondova ), a 
town m Hispania Baetica on the road from Hispalis 
to Emerita and Corduba. 

Obulco ( Porcuna ), surnamed Pontificense, a 
Roman mumcipium in Hispania Baetica, 300 stadia 
from Corduba. 

Oc&18a {'riKaXea, ’fl/caAt'ij, also ’ftxa- 

A Jat : *{2tca\€vs) y an ancient town in Boeotia, be- 
tween Haliartus and Alalcomenae, situated on a 
river of the same name falling into the lake Copais, 
and at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion. 

Oce&nldes. [Nymphak.] 

Oceanus (’H/ceavds), m the oldest Greek poets, 
is the god of the water which was believed to 
surround the whole earth, and which was supposed 
to be the source of all the rivers and other waters 
of the world. This water-god, m the Theogony of 
Hesiod, is the son of Heaven and Earth (Odpavds 
and TuTa), the husband of Tcthys, and the father 
of all the river-gods and water-nymphs of the 
whole earth. He is introduced m person in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. As to the physical idea 
attached by the early Gieeks to the word, it seems 
that they regarded the earth as a flat circle, which 
was encompassed by a ntrr perpetually flowing 
round it, and this rit'er was ( Iceanus. (Tins notion 
is ridiculed by Herodotus.) Out of and into this 
river the sun and the stars were supposed to rise 
and set ; and on its banks were the abodes of the 
dead From this notion it naturally resulted that, 
as geographical knowledge advanced, the name was 
applied to the great outer waters of the earth, in 
contradistinction to the inner seas, and especially 
to the Atlantic , or the sea without the Pillars of 
Hercules {rj SaXarra, Marc Exterms) as dis- 
tinguished fiom the Mediterranean , or the Sea with- 
in that limit (rjlyrds ^dXarra, Mare Internum); 
and thus the Atlantic is often called simply Ocea- 
nus. The epithet Atlantic (ij 'ArXauriK^f ddXaaoa, 
Herod, 6 ’A. irdpros, Eurip.; Atlanticum Mare) 
was applied to it from the mythical position of 
Atlas being on its shores. The other great waters 
which were denoted by the same term arc de- 
scribed under their specific names. 

Ocelis ('OictjXis Ghela ), a celebrated harbour 
and emporium, at the S.W. point of Arabia Felix, 
just at the entrance to the Red Sea. 

Ocellus Luc&nus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was a native of some Greek city in Lucama, hut 
wc have no particulars of his life. We have 
still extant under his name a considerable fragment 
of a work, entitled, “ On the Nature of the Whole,” 
{irtpl T7 )s rod Tcavrbs tplxno?), written m the Ionic 
dialect ; but it is much disputed whether it is a 
genuine work. In this work the author maintains 
that the whole ( rb 7ray t or 6 ndagos) had no be- 
ginning, and will have no end. Edited by Ru- 
dolphi. Lips. 1801 — 8. 

OcSltun. 1. A town in the N. E. of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Durius, whose inha* 
bitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name of Lan* 
cienses. — 2. ( Ucello or l r xeau) t a town in the 
Cottian Alps, was the last place m Cisalpine Gaul, 
before entering the territories of king Cottiua. 

Ochs ("Ox*?), the highest mountain in Euboea, 
was m the S. of the island near Carystus, running 
out into the promontory Caphareus. 
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Ochxui. [Artaxerxxs III.] 

OchttS ( v Oxor, y flxos), a great river of Central 
Asia, flowing from the N. side of the Paroparaisus 
(Hindoo Koosh ), according to Strabo, through 
Hyrcsmia, into the Caspian; according to Plmy and 
Ptolemy, through Bactna, into the Oxus. Some 
suppose it to be only another name for the Oxus. 
In the Pehlvi dialect the word denotes a river in 
general. 

OcriciUtun (Ocriculanus : nr. Olncoli Ru.), an 
important mumcipium in Umbria, situated on the 
Tiber near its confluence with the Nar, and on the 
Via Flamima, leading from Rome to Narnia, tS:c. 
There are rums of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre 
and temples near the modem Otrtcolt. 

Ocrisxa or Oclisia, mother of Servius Tullius. 
For details, see Tullius. 

Octavia. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Marcellus, consul, b. c. 50, 
and subsequently, upon the death of the latter, to 
Antony, the triumvir, in 40. This marriage was 
regarded as the harbinger of a lasting peace. Au- 
gustus was warmly attached to his sister, and she 
possessed all the charms and virtues likely to 
secure a lasting influence over the mind of a hus- 
band. Her beauty was universally allowed to be 
superior to that of Cleopatra, and her \ irtue was 
such as to excite admiration m an age of growing 
licentiousness and corruption. For a time Antony 
seemed to forget Cleopatra ; but he soon became 
tired of his virtuous wife, and upon his return to 
the East, he forbade her to follow him. When at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her husband , 
but instead of resenting the insults she had re- 
ceived from him, she brought up with care Ins 
children by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She died b. o. 
11. Octavia had 5 children, 3 by Marcellus, a 
son and 2 daughters, and 2 hv Antony, both 
daughters. Her son, M Marcellus was adopted 
by Augustus, and was destined to be Ins successor, 
but died m 23, [Marcellus, No .9 ] The 
descendants of her 2 daughters by Antonins suc- 
cessively ruled the Roman woild. The elder of 
them marned L Domitius Ahenobarhus, and be- 
came the grandmother of the emperor Nero ; the 
younger of them married Drusus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and became the mother of 
the emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of the 
emperor Caligula. [Antonia.] —2. The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his 3rd wife, Valeria 
Messalina, was born about a. d 42. She was at 
first betrothed by Claudius to L. Silanus, who put 
an end to his life, as Agrippina had destined Oc- 
tavia to be the wife of her son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero. She was married to Nero m a. d. 
53, but was soon deserted by her young and pro- 
fligate husband for Poppaea Sabina. After living 
with the latter as his mistress for some time, he 
resolved to recognise her as his legal wife ; and 
accordingly he divorced Octavia on the alleged 
ground of sterility, and then married Poppaea, 
a. d. 62. Shortly afterwards, Octavia was falsely 
accused of adultery, and was banished to the little 
island of Pandataria, where she was put to death. 
Her untimely end excited general commiseration. 
Octavia is the heroine of a tragedy, found among 
the works of Seneca, but the author of which was 
more probably Curiatius Maternus. 

Octavi&nua. [Augustus.] 

Oot&vius. 1, Cn., surnamed Rufus, quaestor 
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about b. c. 230, may be regarded as the founder 
of the family. The Octavii originally came from the 
Volscian town of Vehtrae, where a street and an 
altar bore the name of Octavius — *2. Cn., son of 
No. 7, plebeian aedile 206, and praetor 205, when 
he obtained Sardinia as his province. He was ac- 
tively emplojed during the remainder of the 2nd 
Punic war, and he was present at the battle of 
Zama.— 3. Cn., son of No. 2, was praetor 160, 
and had the command of the fleet in the war 
against Perseus. He was consul 165. In 162 he 
was one of 3 ambassadors sent mto Syria, but 
was assassinated at Laodicea, by a Greek of the 
name of Leptmes, at the instigation, as was sup- 
posed, of Lysias, the guardian of the young king 
Antiochus V. A statue of Octavius was placed on 
the rostra at Rome, where it was in the time of 
Cicero.— 4. Cn., son of No 3, consul 128. — 5. 
M., perhaps younger son of No. 3, was the col- 
league of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate of the 
plebs, 133, when he opposed his tribunitian veto 
to the passing of the agrarian law. He was m 
consequence deposed from his office by Tib. Grac- 
chus.— 6 . Cn., a supporter of the anstocratical 
party, was consul 87 with L. Cornelius Cmna. 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy, m order to 
carry on the war against Mithndates, a vehement 
contest arose between the 2 consuls, winch ended 
m the expulsion of Cmna from the city, and his 
being deprived of the consulship. Cmna soon 
afterwards letumed at the head of a powerful 
army, and accompanied by Manus. Rome was 
compelled to surrender, and Octavius was one of 
the first victims in the massacres that followed. 
His head was cut off and suspended on the rostra. 
— 7. L , son of No. 6, consul 75, died m 74, as 
proconsul of Cilicia, and was succeeded in the 
command of the province by L. Lucullus — 8. Cn., 
son of No. 7, consul 76.-9. M., son of No. 8, 
w as curule aedile 50, along with M. Caelius. On 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, Octavius 
espoused the anstocratical party, and served as 
legate to M Bibulus, who had the supreme com- 
mand of the Pompeian fleet. After the battle 
of Pharsaha, Octavius sailed to Illjricum ; but 
having been dnven out of this country (47) by 
Caesar’s legates, he fled to Africa. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Actium (31), when he com- 
manded part of Antony’s fleet. — 10, C., younger 
son of No. 1, and the ancestor of Augustus, 
remained a simple Roman eques, without attempt- 
ing to rise any higher m the state.— II. C., son 
ot No. 10, and great-grandfather of Augustus, 
lived in the time of the 2nd Punic war, m which 
he served as tribune of the soldiers. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Cannae (216), and was one of 
the few who survived the engagement.— 12. C., 
son of No. 11, and grandfather of Augustus, 
lived quietly at his villa at Velitrae, without 
aspiring to the dignities of the Roman state. 
—13. C., son of No. 12, and father of Augustus, 
was praetor 61, and in the following year succeeded 
C. Antomus in the government of Macedonia, 
which he administered with equal integrity and 
energy. He returned to Italy in 59, died the fol- 
lowing year, 58, at Nola, m Campania, in the very 
same room m which Augustus afterwards breathed 
his last By his 2nd wife Atia, Octavius had a 
daughter and a son, the latter of whom was subse- 
quently the emperor Augustus. [Augustus.] — • 
14 L., a legate of Pompey in the war against the 
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pirates, 07, was sent by Pompey into Civte to 
supersede Q. Meteilus in the command of the 
island ; but Meteilus refused to surrender the 
command to him. [Metellus, No. 16 ] * 

Octavius Balbus. [Balbus.] 

Octodurus (Octodurensis : Martigny ), a town 
of the Veragri in the country of the Helvetn, is 
situated m a valley sunounded by lofty mountains, 
and on the river Drance near the spot where it 
flows into the Rhone. The ancient town, like the 
modern one, was divided by the Drance into 2 
parts. The inhabitants had the Jus Lain. 

Octogesa, a town of the Ilergetes m Hispania 
Tarraconensis near the Iberus, piobably S of the 
Sicoris. 

Octolophus, a place of uncertain site, in the N. 
of Thessaly or the S. of Macedonia. 

OcypSte. [Hahpyiak.] 

Ocjfrhoefflxdpo??.) 1. One of the daughters 
of Oceanus and Tethys —2. Daughter of the cen- 
taur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, and is 
said to have been changed into a mare. 

Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra, checked the 
victorious caieer of the Persians after the defeat 
and capture of Valerian, a d. 260, and dro\ e Snpoi 
out of Syiia In return loi these sen ices, G.illie- 
nus bestowed upon Odenathus the title of Au- 
gustus. Odenathus was soon afterwards murdered 
by some of his lelations, not without the consent, 
it is said, of his wife Zenobia, ‘266. He was suc- 
ceeded by Zenobia. 

Odessus (*OJ5ri<ro'dj • 'OhYicratT-qs, 'OS-ncrcrevs). 1 . 

( Varna), abo called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town m Thracia (m the later 
Moesia Infenoi) on tlie Pontus Euxnms nearly 
due E. of Marcmnopolis, was founded by the Mi- 
lesians m the territory of the Crobyzi in the reign 
of Astjages, king of Media (a c. 5.94 — 559) 
The town possessed a good harbour, and earned on 
an extensive commerce. — 2 A seaport in Sarmatia 
Europaea, on the N. of the Pontus Euxmus and 
on the river Sangarius, W. of Olbia and the mouth 
of the Borysthcnes. It was some distance N.E. of 
the modern Odessa. 

Odo&cer, usually called king of the Ileruli, was 
the leader of the barbarians, who ovei threw the 
Western empire, a. ». 476. He took the title of 
king of Italv, and reigned till his power was over- 
thrown by Theodonc, king of the Goths Odoacer 
was defeated in 3 decisive battles by Thcodoric 
(489 — 490), and then took refuge in Ravenna, 
where he was besieged for 3 years. He at last 
capitulated on condition that he and Theodonc 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer w r as 
soon afterwards murdered by his rival. 

Odoxnantice (’OSo^avTi/d]), a district in the 
N.E. of Macedonia between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, inhabited by the Thracian tribe of the 
Odomanti or Odomantes. 

Odrjfsae (’OBpvcrat), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on both 
sides of the n\ er Arti^cus, a tributary of the He- 
brns, but also spread furthei W. over the whole 
plain of the Hebrus. Soon after the Persian w ars 
Teres, king of the Odrysae, obtained the sove- 
reignty over several of the other Thracian tribes, 
and extended his dominions as far as the Black 
sea. He was succeeded by his son Sitalces, who 
became the master of almost the whole of Thrace. 
His empire comprised all the territory from 
Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
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Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon • and it 
is described by Thucydides as the greatest of all 
the kingdoms between the Ionian gulf and the 
Euxme, both in revenue and opulence. Sitalces 
assisted the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war 
against Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. [Sitalces.] 
He died B c. 424, and was succeeded by his ne- 
phew Seuthes I. On the death of the latter about 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, the power of 
the Odrysae declined. For the subsequent history 
of the Odrysae, see Thracia. 

Odyssea (*05wr<r€ia), a town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, situated N. of Abdera amidst the mountains 
of Turdetama, with a temple of Athena, said to 
hat e been built by Odysseus ( Ulysses). Its position 
is quite uncertain Some of the ancients supposed 
it to be the same as Olisipo. 

Odysseus. [Ulysses.] 

Oea ('E«a, Ptol. : Oeensis: Tripoli 9 Ru.),a city 
on the N. coast of Africa, m the Regio Syrtica 
(i e between the Syrtes), was ono of the 3 cities 
of the African Tripohs, and, under the Romans, a 
colony by the name of Aelia Augusta Felix. It 
had ,i mixed population of Libyans and Sicilians. 

Oea (Ofe), a town in the island of Aegma, 20 
stadia from the capital. 

Oeagrus, or Oe&ger (Ofcrypos), king of Thrace, 
was the fdther, by the muse Calliope, of Orpheus 
and Linus. Hence the sisters of Orpheus are 
called Ociurndcs , m the sense of the Muses. The 
ru lectivc Oeaprius is also used by the poets as 
equivalent to Thiacian. Hence Oeagrius Haemus , 
Oeaqnus ITebrus , &c. 

Oeanthe or Oeanthla (Oldvd^ oldvdua , ; olco'- 
■ Galaxtdhi), a town of the Locn Ozolae on 
the coast, near the entrance of the Cnssaean gulf. 

Oeaso or Oeasso (Oyarzun), a town of the Va- 
sconcs on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis 
situated on a promontory of the same name, and 
on the river Magrada. 

Oeax (Ofa£), son of Nauplius and Clymcne, and 
bi other of Palamedes and Nausimedon. 

Oebalus (O l€a\os). 1 Son of Cynortas, hus- 
band of Gorgophonc, and father of Tyndarein, 
Pirene, and Aicne, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterwards honoured with an heroum. Ac- 
cording to others he was son of Perieres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and was married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom he had several children. 
The patronymic Oebalides is not only applied to his 
descendants, but to the Spartans generally, as 
Ilyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, &c. The femimno 
patronymic Oebalis and the adjective Oebahus are 
applied m the same way. Hence Helen is called 
by the poets Oebalta , and Oebalta pettea ; the city 
of Tarentum is termed Oebalta arse, because it was 
founded by the Lacedaemonians ; and since the 
Sabines were, according to one tradition, a Lace- 
daemonian colony, we find the Sabine king Titus 
Tatms named Oebahus Titus, and the Sabine 
women Oelxihdes matres. (Ov. Fast. i. 260, ni. 
230 )— »2. Son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naples, ruled m Campania. 

Oechalla (Oi’xaAia : OlxaKtvis, OixaJVu&njt). 
L A tow a jn Thessaly on the Peneus near Tricca. 
— 2. A town m Thessaly, belonging to the terri- 
tory of Trachis. — 3. A town in Messenia on the 
frontier of Arcadia, identified by Pausanias with 
Carnasium, by Strabo with Andania.~>4. A town 
of Euboea in the district Eretria. — - The ancients 
were divided in opinion which of these places was 
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the residence of Eurytus, whom Hercules defeated 
and slew. The original legend probably belonged 
to the Thessalian Oechalia, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns. 

Oecfrfo&dtLS (OiKov/xivios), bishop of Tncca in 
Thessaly, a Greek commentator on various parts of 
the New Testament, probably flourished about a.d. 
950* He has the reputation of a judicious com- 
mentator, careful in compilation, modest in offering 
his own judgment, and neat m expression. Most 
of his commentaries were published at Pans, 1631. 

Oedipus (Ol8hrovs\ son of Laius and Jocaste 
of Thebes. The tragic fate of this hero is more 
celebrated than that of any other legendary per- 
sonage, on account of the frequent use which the 
tragic poets have made of it. In their hands it 
underwent various changes and embellishments ; 
but the common story ran as follows Laius, son 
of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, and husband of 
Jocaste, a daughter of Menoeceus and sister of 
Creon. An oracle had informed Laius that he was 
destined to perish by the hands of his own son. 
Accordingly, when Jocaste gave birth to a son, 
they pierced his feet, bound them together, and 
exposed the child on Mt Cithaeron There he was 
found by a shepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, 
and was called from his swollen feet Oedipus. 
Having been carried to the palace, the king and 
his wife Merope (or Periboea) brought him up as 
their own child. Once, however, Oedipus was 
taunted by a Corinthian with not being the king’s 
son, whereupon he proceeded to Delphi to consult 
the oracle. The oracle leplied that he was destined 
to slay his father and commit incest with his 
mother. Thinking that Polybus was Ins father, 
he resolved not to return to Corinth ; but on his 
road between Delphi and Daulis he met his real 
father Laius. Polyphontes, the charioteer of Laius 
bade Oedipus make way for them ; whereupon a 
scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slew both Laius 
and his charioteer. In the mean time the celebiated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle to 
every Theban that passed by, and whoever was 
unable to solve it was killed by the monster. This 
calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim that 
whoever should deliver the country of the Sphinx, 
should be made king, and should receive Jocaste 
as his wife. Oedipus came forward, and when he 
approached the Sphinx she gave the riddle as 
follows : “ A being with 4 feet has 2 feet and 3 
feet, and only one voice; but its feet vary, and 
when it has most it is weakest.” Oedipus solved 
the riddle by saying that it was man, who m 
infancy crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands 
erect upon 2 feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at 
the solution of the riddle, thereupon threw her- 
self down from the rock, Oedipus now obtained 
the kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, 
by whom he became the father of Eteocles, Poly- 
mces, Antigone, and Isxnene. In consequence of 
this incestuous alliance of which no one was aware, 
the country of Thebes was visited by a plague. 
The oracle, on being consulted, ordered that the 
murderer of Laius should he expelled. Oedipus 
accordingly pronounced a solemn curse upon the 
unknown murderer, and declared him an exile; 
hut when he endeavoured to discover him, he was 
informed by the seer Tiresias that he himself was 
troth the parricide and the husband of his mother. 
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Jocaste now hung herself, and Oedipus put out his 
own eyes. From this point traditions differ, for 
according to some, Oedipus in his blindness was 
expelled from Thebes by his sons and brother-in- 
law, Creon, who undertook the government, and 
he was accompanied by Antigone m his exile to 
Attica; while according to others he was imprisoned 
by his sons at Thebes, in order that his disgrace 
might remain concealed from the eyes of the world. 
The father now cursed his sons, who agreed to rule 
oyer Thebes alternately, but became involved in a 
dispute, in consequence of which they fought m 
single combat, and slew each other. Hereupon 
Creon succeeded to the throne, and expelled 
Oedipus. After long wanderings Oedipus armed 
in the grove of the Eumemdes, near Colonus, in 
Attica; he was there honoured by Theseus in his 
misfortune, and, according to an oracle, the Eume- 
mdes removed him from the earth, and no one 
was allowed to approach his tomb. According to 
Homer, Oedipus, tormented by the Ermnyes of his 
mother, continued to reign at Thebes, after her 
death; lie fell in battle, and was honoured at 
Thebes with funeral solemnities. 

Oeneon (OlveAv . Oivewi/eus), a seapoit town of 
the Locri Ozolae, E. of Naupactus. 

Oeneus (Oivevs), son of Porthcus, husband of 
Althaea, by whom he became the father of Tydeus 
and Meleager, and was thus the grandfather of 
Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron and Calydon 
in Aetolm. This is Homer’s account; but according 
to later authorities he was the son of Porthaon and 
Eurvte, and the father of Toxeus, whom he himself 
killed, Thyreus (PhereuB), Clymenus, Periphas, 
A gel aus, Meleager, Gorge, Eurymede, Melanippe, 
Mothone, and Deianira. His second wife was 
Melanippe, the daughter of Hipponous, by whom 
he had Tydeus according to some accounts; though 
according to others Tydeus was his son by his own 
daughter Goigc He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother Agnus, 
who imprisoned and ill used him. He was subse- 
quently avenged by Diomedes, who slew Agnus 
and his sons, and restored the kingdom either to 
Oeneus himself, or to his son-in-law Andraemon, 
as Oeneus was too old. Diomedes took his grand- 
father with him to Peloponnesus, but some of the 
sons who lay m ambush, slew the old man, near 
the altar of Telephus m Arcadia. Diomedes buried 
his body at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
after him. According to others Oeneus lived to 
extreme old age with Diomedes at Argos, and died 
a natural death. Homer knows nothing of all 
this ; he merely relates that Oeneus once neglected 
to sacrifice to Artemis, in consequence of which 
she sent a monstrous boar into the territory of Ca- 
lydon, which was hunted by Meleager. The hero 
Bellerophon was hospitably entertained by Oeneus, 
and received from him a costly girdle as a present. 

Oenl&dae (OtWScu : Tngardon or Tnkhardo ), 
an ancient town of Acamania, situated on the 
Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded by 
marshes caused by the overflowing of the river, 
which thus protected it from hostile attacks. It 
was called m ancient times Erysiohe (*E pv<rlxn), 
and its inhabitants Erysichaei ('Kpxxrixauoi) ; and 
it probably derived its later name from the mythi- 
cal Oeneus, the grandfather of Diomedes. Unlike 
the other cities of Acamania, Oeniadae espoused 
the cause of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
war. At the time of Alexander the Great, the 
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town was taken by the Aetolians, who expelled 
the inhabitants; but the Aetolians were expelled 
in their turn by Philip V., kin# of Macedonia, 
who surrounded the place with strong fortifications. 
The Romans restored the town to the Acarnanians. 
The fortress Nesus or Nasus belonging to the terri- 
tory of Oeniadae was situated in a small lake near 
Oemadae. 

Oenides, a patronymic from Oeneus, and hence 
gn eii to Meleager, the son of Oeneus, and Dio- 
medes, the grandson of Oeneus. 

Oenoanda or Oeneanda, a town of Asia Muioi. 
m the N.W. cf Pisidia, or the distnct of Cabal m, 
subject to Cibyra. 

Oenobaras (O lvo€apas\ a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, m 
Syria. , 

OendS (Olu6rj . OiVocuos). 1 A demus of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, near Eleu- 
therae on the frontiers of Boeotia, frequently men- 
tioned in the Peloponnesian war.— 2. A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
Aiantis, and also to the Tctrapolis.— 3. A fortress 
of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian gulf, be- 
tween the promontory Olmiae and the frontier of 
Megans. — 4. A town m Argolis on the Arcadian 
frontier at the foot of Mt. Aitemisinm —5. A 
town in Elis, near the mouth of the Selleis. — 6 
A town in the island Icarus or Icana 

OenBm&us (O iv6/j.aos). 1. King of Pisa in Elis, 
was son of Ares .and Harpinna, the daughter of 
Asopus, and husband of the Pleiad Sterope, by 
whom he became the father of Hippodamia. Ac- 
cording to others he was a son of Aies and Sterope 
or a son of Alxion. An oracle had declared that 
he should perish by the hands of his son-m law; 
and as his horses were swifter than those of any 
other mortal, he declared that 'all who came for- 
ward as suitors for Hippodamia’s hand should 
contend with him m the chariot-race, that u hoever 
conquered should receive her, and that whoever 
was conquered should suffer death. The race-course 
extended from Pisa to the altar of Poseidon, on the 
Corinthian isthmus. The suitor started with Ilip- 
podamia in a chariot, and Oenomaus then hastened 
with his swift horses after the lovers. He had 
overtaken and slam many a suitor, when Pelops, 
the son of Tantalus, came to Pisa. Pelops bribed 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the linch-pms from the wheels of his master’s 
chariot, and he received from Poseidon a golden 
chariot, and most rapid horses. In the race which 
followed, the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he fell out and was killed. Thus Pelops obtained 
Hippodamia and the kingdom of Pisa. There are 
some variations in this story, such as, that Oenomaus 
was himself in love with his daughter, and for this 
reason slew her lovers. Myrtilus also is said to 
have loved Hippodamia, and as she favoured the 
suit of Pelops, she persuaded Myrtilus to take the 
Imch-pins out of the wheels of her father’s chariot. 
As Oenomaus was breathing his last he pronounced 
a curse upon Myrtilus. This curse had its desired 
effect, for as Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus 
the reward he had promised, or as Myrtilus had 
attempted to dishonour Hippodamia, Pelops thrust 
him down from Cape Geraestus. Myrtilus, while 
likewise pronounced a curse upon Pelops, 
which was the cause of all the calamities that 
afterwards befell his house. The tomb of Oeno- 
maus was shown on the river Cladeus in Elis. His 
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house was destroyed by lightning, and only one 
pillar of it remained standing.— 2. Of Gadara, a 
cynic philosopher, who flourished in the reign of 
Hadrian, or somewhat later, but before Porphyry. 
He wrote a work to expose the oracles, of which 
considerable fragments are preserved by Eusebius. 
— 3. A tragic poet. [Diogenes, No. 5.] 

Oenone (O Mvrj), daughter of the river-god 
Cebren, and wife of Pans, before he carried off 
Helen. [Paris.] 

Oenone or Oenopfa, the ancient name of 
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Oenophyta (ra O lv6<pvra: /n*a), a town in 
Boeotia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and on 
the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable foj 
the victory gamed here by the Athenians over the 
Boeotians, B c. 456. 

Oenopides (Oh/oniS-ns) of Chios, a distinguished 
astronomer and mathematician, perhaps a contem- 
porary of Anaxagoras. Oenopides derived most of 
his astronomical knowledge fiom the priests and 
astronomers of Egypt, with whom he lived for 
some time. He obtained from this source his know- 
ledge of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the discovery 
of which he is said to have claimed. The length 
of the solar year was fixed by Oenopides at 365 
days, and somewhat less than 9 hours. He is said 
to have discovered the Pith and 23rd propositions 
of the 1st book of Euclid, and the quadrature of 
the meniscus. 

OenBpIon (Ou'oirfw*/), son of Dionysus and hus- 
band of the nymph lichee, by whom he became 
the father of Tbalus, Euantbes, Melas, Salagus, 
Athamas, and Mcrope, Aeiope or Haero. Some 
writers call Oenopion a son of Bhadamanthus by 
Ariadne, and a brother of Staphylus. From Crete 
he migrated with his sons to Chios, which Rha- 
damanthus had assigned to him as his habitation. 
When king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the 
hand of his daughter Meiope. As Oenopion refused 
to give her to Orion, the latter violated Merope, 
whereupon Oenopion put out his eyes, and expelled 
him from the island Ouon went to Lemnos ; he 
was afterwards cuied of Ins blindness, and returned 
to Chios to take vengeance on Oenopion. But the 
latter was not to be found in Chios, for his friends 
had concealed him in the earth, so that Orion, un- 
able to discover him, went to Crete. 

OenStri, Oenotrla. [Italia.] 

Oendtrldes, 2 small islands m the Tyrrhene 
sea, off the coast of Lncania, and opposite the 
town of Elea or Velia and the mouth ot the Helos. 

OenBtrBpae. [Anius.] 

OenBtras (O ivurpo$), youngest son of Lycaon, 
emigrated with a colony from Arcadia to Italy, and 
gave the name of Oenotria to the district m which 
he settled. 

Oenfls (OtVous : Kclesma), a river in Laconia, 
rising oil the frontier of Arcadia, and flowing into 
the Eurotas, N. of Sparta There was a town of the 
same name upon this river, celebrated for its wine. 

Oenussae (OiVoG<r<rcu, olvuvtrai). 1. A group 
of islands lying off the S. point of Messenia, oppo- 
site to the port of Phoemcus: the 2 largest of them 
are now called Saptensa and CaZ/rcra. — 2 . (Spalr 
madort or Egonttses ), a group of 5 islands between 
Chios and the coast of Asia Minor. 

Oednus (O lw6$), son of Licyxnnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, in the foot-race. 
He is said to have been killed at Sparta by the 
sons of Hippocoon, but was avenged by Hercules, 
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whose kinsman he was, and was honoured with a 
monument near the temple of Hercules. 

Ofefie (*CUp4y% an island in Boeotia, formed by 
the river Asopus and opposite Plataeae. 

Oesons (Iticerov Esker) called Oscius ("Octkios) 
by Thucydides, and Scins (Zxios) by Herodotus, 
a river in Moesia, which rises m Mt Scorn ms 
according to Thucydides, or in Mt. Rhodope ac- 
cording to Pliny, but m reality on the W. slope ol 
Mt. Haemus, and flows into the Danube near a 
town of the same name (Oreszovitz). 

Oesyma (Oiavfiy : Olarv/iaios), called Aesyma 
(Alcrtifiv) by Homer (II. vm. 304), an ancient town 
m Thrace between the Strymon and the Nestus, a 
colony of the Thasians. 

Oeta (Otfr? 7, rh O Iralwv otfpea . Katavoihra \ a 
rugged pile of mountains m the S. of Thessaly, an 
eastern branch of Mt. Pindus, extended S. of Mt. 
Othrys along the S. bank of the Sperchius to the 
Maliac gulf at Thermopylae, thus forming the N. 
barrier of Greece. Strabo and Livy give the name 
of Callidromus to the eastern part of Oeta, an 
appellation which does not occur m Herodotus and 
the earlier writers Respecting the pass of Mt 
Oeta, see Thermopylae Oeta was celebrated 
m mythology as the mountain on which Her- 
cules burnt himself to death. From this moun- 
tain the S. of Thessaly bordering on Phocis was 
called Oetaea (OWcua) and its inhabitants Oetaei 
(O haiot). 

Oetylus (QtrvAos : OlruAios Vitylo ), also 
called Tylus (TuAos), an ancient town m Laconia, 
on the Messenian gulf, S. of Thalama, called after 
an Argive hero of this name. 

Ofelia, a man of sound sense and of a straight- 
forward character, whom Horace contrasts ith the 
Stoic quacks of his time. 

Ofelia, Q,. Lucretius, originally belonged to the 
Marian party, but deserted to Sulla, who appointed 
him to the command of the army employed in the 
blockade of Praeneste, b. c. 82. Ofelia became a 
candidate for the consulship in the following year, 
although he had not yet been either quaestor or 
praetor, thus acting m defiance of one of Sulla’s 
laws. He was in consequence put to death by 
Sulla’s oiders. 

Ofillus, a distinguished Roman junst, was one 
of the pupils of Servius Sulpiuus, and a friend of 
Cicero and Caesar. His works are often cited in 
the Digest. 

Oglasa (Monte Chnsto), a small island ofr the 
coast of Etruria. 

Ognlnli, Q. and Cn., 2 brothers, tribunes of 
the plebs, b.c. 300, carried a law by which the 
number of the pontiffs was increased from 4 to ft, 
and that of the augurs from 4 to 9, and which 
enacted that 4 of the pontiffs and 5 of the augurs 
should be taken from the plebs Desides these 8 
pontiffs there was the pontifex maximum, who is 
generally not included when the number of pontiffs 
is spoken of. 

Ogjgfo (*Ryvyla\ the mythical island of Ca- 
lypso, is placed by Homer m the navel or central 
point of the sea, far away from all lands. Later 
writers pretended to find it in the Ionian sea, near 
the promontory Lacinium, in Bruttium. 

Ogygus or Og^ges (*Qyvyys), sometimes called 
a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes son of Boe- 
otus, and king of the Hectenes, is said to have 
"•JP ruler of the territory of Thebes, 

which was called after him Ogygia. In his reign 
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the waters of lake Copais rose above its banks, and 
inundated the whole valley of Boeotia. This flood 
is usually called after him the Ogygian. The name 
of Ogyges is also connected with Attic story, for 
m Attica an Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned, 
and he is described as the father of the Attic hero 
Eleusis, and as the father of Daira, the daughter 
of Oceanus. In the Boeotian tradition he was the 
father of Alaleomema, Thelxmoea and Aulis.— 
Bacchus is called Ogygius dens , because he is said 
to have been born at Thebes. 

Ogyns C&y vpts), an island of the Erythraean 
Sea ( Indian Ocean), off the coast of Carmama, at 
a distance of 2000 stadia (20 geog. miles), noted 
as the alleged burial-place of the ancient king 
Ervthras. 

Oicles or Oicleus (’Ot7cAi}$, *Ot/cAev$), son of 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampus and father of 
Amphiaraus, of Argos. He is also called a son of 
Amphiaraus, or a son of Mantius, the brother of 
Antiphates. Oicles accompanied Hercules on his 
expedition against Laomedon of Troy, and was 
there slam m battle. According to other traditions 
he returned home from the expedition, and dwelt 
m Aicadia, where he was visited by bis grandson 
Alcm.ieon, and where his tomb was shown. 

Olleus (’OiAeus), son of Hodoedocus and Lao- 
nonie, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson of 
Opus, was a king of the Locnans, and married to 
Knopis, by whom be became the father of Ajax, 
who is hence called O tildes, Ollt&des, and Ajax 
Oilei. Oileus was also the father of Medon by 
Rhenc He is mentioned among the Aigonauts. 

Olba or Olbe (^OAStj), an ancient inland city of 
Cilicia, in the mountains above Soloe, and between 
the rneis Lamus and Cydnus Its foundation was 
ascribed by mythical tradition, to Ajax the son of 
Teucer, whose alleged descendants, the priests of 
the very ancient temple of Zeus, once ruled over 
all Cilicia Aspeia. In later times it belonged to 
I sauna, and was the see of a bishop. 

Olbasa ( v OA6’arra) 1. A city of Cilicia Aspera, 
at the foot of the Taurus, N. of Selmus, and N.W. 
of Caystrus; not to be confounded with Olba.— 2. 
A ci tv in the S.E. of Lycaoma, S W. of Cybistra, 
in the district called Antiochiana. — 3. A city in 
the N. of Pisidio, between Pednehssus and Selge. 

Olbe. [Olba] 

Olbia (’OA&a). 1. (Prob Eoubes, near Uteres), 
a colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, on a hill called Olbianus, E. of Telo Mar- 
tins (Toulon) —2. (Prob Teira Now), a very 
ancient city, near the N. end of the E. side of the 
island of Sardinia, with the only good harbour on 
this coast ; and therefore the usual landing-place 
lor persons coming from Rome. A mythical trar 
dition ascribed its foundation to the Thespiadae.— 

3 In Bithyma [Astacus]. The gulf of Astacus 
w'as also called from it. Sinus Olbianus. — 4. A 
fortress on the W. frontier of Pamphylia, on the 
coast, W. of the river Catarharractes ; not impro- 
bably on the same site as the later Att alia.— 5. 
[Borysthenes.] 

Olc&des, an ancient people m Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, N. of Carthago Nova, near the sources of 
the Anas, in a part of the country afterwards in- 
habited by the Oretani. They are mentioned 
only in the wars of the Carthaginians with the 
inhabitants of Spam, Hannibal transplanted some 
of the Olcades to Africa. Their chief towns were 
Althaea and Carteia, the site of both of which it 
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nncertain ; the latter place must not be confounded 
with the celebrated Carteia in Baetica* 

Olcinlum (Olcmiatae : Dulcigno\ an ancient 
town on the coast of Illyria, S. W. of Scodra, be- 
longing to the territory of Gentius. 

Olearus. [Oliarus.] 

Oleastrum. 3- A town of the Cosetani, in 
Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Dertosa 
to Tarraco, probably the place from whicli the 
plumbum Oleastrense derived its name. — 2. A 
town in Hispama Baetica, near Gades. 

Olen (*GXV), a mythical personage, who is re- 
presented as the earliest Greek lyric poet, and the 
first author of sacred hymns m hexameter verse. 
He is closely connected with the worship of Apollo, 
of whom, m one legend, he was made the prophet. 
His connection with Apollo is also marked by his 
being called Hyperborean, and one of the esta- 
blishes of oracles ; though the more common story 
made him a native of Lycia. lie is said to have 
settled at Delos. Ills name seems to signify simply 
the flute-player. 01 the ancient hymns, which 
went under his name, Pausanias mentions those to 
Here, to Achaeia, and to Ihthyia ; the last was in 
celebration ot the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 

OlSnus (''Clhwos ’XlAeVios). 1. An ancient 
town m Aetolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 
foot of Mt. Aracynthus, is mentioned by Homer, 
but was desttoyed by the Aetolians at an early 
period — 2 A town in Achuia, between Patrae 
and Djme, leiused to join the Achaean league on 
its restoration, m b.c 280. In the time of btrabo 
the town was deserted. The goat Amalthaca, 
which suckled the infant Zeus, is called Olcma 
capella by the poets, either because the goat was 
supposed to ha\e been born near the town of 
Olenus, and to have been subsequently transferred 
to Crete, or because the nymph Anialthaea, to ! 
whom the goat belonged, was a daughter ofi 
Olenus. 

OlgaBsys (*0\ya( ravs . Al-Gez DagU\ a lofty, 
steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia Minor, 
extending nearlv W. and E. through the E. of 
Bithynia, and the centre of Paphlagonia to the 
river Halys, nearly parallel to the chain of Olympus, 
of which it may be considered as a branch. Nu- 
merous temples were built upon it by the Paphla- 
gonians. 

Oli&TUS (’HAlapos, ’flAeapor 'IlAidpios ; Anti- 
paros), a small island in the Aegean sea, one of 
the Cyclades, W. oi Paros, originally colonized by 
the Phoenicians, is celebrated in modem times for 
its stalactite grotto, which is not mentioned by an- 
cient writers. 

Oligyrtus (*OA iyvpros), a fortress in the N. E 
of Arcadia on a mountain of the same name, be- 
tween Stymphalus and Caphyae. 

Olislpo (Lisbon)* a town m Lusitania, on the 
right bank of the Tagus near its mouth, and a 
Homan municipium with the surname Felicitas 
Julia. It was celebrated for its swift horses. Its 
name is sometimes written Ulyssippo, because it 
was supposed by some to have been the town 
which Ulysses was said to have founded m Spain ; 
but the town to which this legend referred was 
situated in the mountains of Turdetania. 

OHsSn (’OA a town of Thessaly on the 
coast of Magnesia and on the Pagasaean gulf, 
mentioned by Homer. 

OlUng (Oglio ), a river in Gallia Transpadana, 
fells into the Po, S.W.of Mantua. 
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OlmXae (*OA /xiol), a promontory in the territory 
of Cormth, which separated the Corinthian and 
Alcyonian gulfs. 

Oloosson (’OA ooatubv : ’OAoo<r<r<ii/io* ; Elm- 
sona) 9 a town of the Perrhaebi m Thessaly, m the 
district of Hestiaeotis. Homer (II. ii. 739) calls it 
“ white,” an epithet which it obtained, according 
to Strabo, from the whiteness of its soil. 

Olophyxus ('0\6<pv^os : *OAo<pi5|«o$), a town of 
Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mt. Athos. 

oipae or Olpe ( y OAirai, *OA7nf : *OA7 ratos) 

1. (Arapi), a town of the Amphilochi m Acar- 
nama, on the Ambracian gulf, N. \V. of Argos Am- 
philochicum.— 2. A town ot the Locri Ozolae. 

Oltirus ( y OA ovpos : * QAovpios ) 1. A town in 

Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian fi ontier, •— 

2. Also Oluris ( v OA ovpis), called Dorium (Aa>- 
piov) by Homer, a town m Messema, S. of the 
river Neda. 

Olds (’OAoDs : ’OA ovvrios), a town and harbour 
on the E. coast of Crete, near the piomontory of 
Zephyrium. 

Olybrlus, Anicius, Roman emperoi a. d. 472, 
was raised to this dignity by Ricimer, who deposed 
Anthemius, lie died m the course of the same 
v ear, after a reign of 3 months and 13 days. His 
successor w as Glyckrius. 

Olympene, and Olympeni, or Olympieni 
('OAv/j.Trrjv'f), * OAv/jnn}voi , '0\viA.iririvo[) 9 the names 
of the district about the Mysian Olympus, and of 
its inhabitants 

Olympia (’OAujUTria), the name of a small plain 
m Elis, m which the Olympic games were cele- 
brated. It was surrounded on the N and N. E. 
by the mountains Cronion and Olympus, oil the S. 
by the river Alpheus, and on the W. by the river 
Cladeus In this plain was the sacred grove of 
Zeus, called Altis ("AAris, an old Elean form ot 
&Atros, a grove), situated at the angle formed by 
the confluence of the nveis Alpheus and Cladeus, 
and 300 stadia distant from the town of Pisa. 
The Altis and its immediate neighbourhood were 
adorned with numerous temples, statues, and public 
buildings, to which the general appellation of Olympia 
was given ; but there was no town of this name 
The Altis was surrounded by a wall. It contained 
the following temples : — 1. The Olympitum , or 
temple of Zeus Olympius, which was the most 
celebrated ot all the buildings at Olympia, and 
which contained the master-piece of Gieek art, the 
colossal statue of Zeus by Phidias. The statue 
was made of ivory and gold, and the god was 
represented as seated on a thione of cedar wood, 
adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious 
stones. [Phidias.] 2 The Hera&um , or temple 
of Hera, winch contained the celebrated chest of 
Cypselus, and was Bituated N. of the Olympicum. 

3. The Metroum , or temple of the Mother of the 
gods. The other public buildings .n tho Altis 
most worthy of notice were, the Thesauri , or ti ca- 
fe uries of the different states, which had sent dedi- 
catory offerings to the Olympian Zeus, situated at 
the foot of Mt Cronion : the Zanes, or statues of 
Zeus, which had been erected from fines imposed 
upon those who had been guilty of fraud or other 
irregularities m the Olympic contests, and which 
were placed on a stone platform near the Thesauri: 
the Prylaneum , in which the Olympic victors dined 
after the contests had been brought to a close : the 
Bouleuterion , in which all the regulations rela ting 
to the games were made, and which contained a 
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statue of Zeus Horchis, before which the usual 
oaths were taken by the judges and the com- 
batants: the PMlippeum , a circular building of 
brick, surmounted with a dome, which was erected 
by Philip after the battle of Chaeronea, and which 
was situated near one of the gates of the Altis, 
close to the Prytaneum : the Ihppodamium , a 
sacred enclosure erected in honour of Hippodamia: 
the Pelopium , a sacred enclosure, erected in honour 
of Pelops. The 2 chief buildings outside the Altis 
were the Stadium to the E of Mt. Cronion, in 
which the gymnastic games were celebrated, and 
the Ilippodromus , a little S. E. of the Stadium, m 
which the chariot races took place. At the place 
which formed the connection between the Stadium 
and Ilippodromus, the Hellanodieae, or judges of 
the Olympic games had their seats. (For details 
Bee Did. of A ntiq. arts. Ilippodromus and Sta- 
dium.) The Olympic games were celebrated from 
the earliest times in Greece, and their establish- 
ment was assigned to various mythical personages. 
There was an interval ol 4 years between each 
celebration of the festival, which interval was 
called an Olympiad , but the 01> mpiads were not 
employed as a chronological aera till the victory of 
Coioebus m the foot-race, b c. 776. An account 
of the Olympic games and of the Olympiads is given 
in the Did. of A ntiq. arts. Olympia and Olympias. 

Olympias (’OAu^irias), wife of Philip II., king 
of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the Great, 
was the daughter of Neoptolemus I., king of Epirus. 
She was married to Philip b c 359. The nu- 
merous ainouis of Philip, and the passionate and 
jealous character of Olympias occasioned frequent 
disputes between them ; and when Philip mamed 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalua (337), Olympias 
withdrew from Macedonia, and took refuge at the 
court of her brother Alexander, king of Epirus. It 
was generally believed that she lent her suppoit to 
the assassination of Philip, 336, hut it is hardly 
credible that she evinced her approbation of that 
deed m the open manner asserted by some wnteis 
After the death of Philip she returned to Mace- 
donia, where she enjoyed great influence through 
the affection of Alexander. On the death oi the 
latter (323), she withdiew fiom Macedonia, where 
her enemy Antipatcr had the undisputed control 
of affairs, and took refuge in Epirus Hcie she 
continued to live, as it were, m exile, until the 
death of Antipater (319) presented a new opening 
to her ambition. She gave her support to the new 
regent Polysperchon, in opposition to Cassunder, 
who had formed an alliance with Eurydice the 
wife of Philip Arrlndaeus, the nominal king of 
Macedonia. In 317 Olympias, resolving to obtain 
the supreme power m Macedonia, invaded that 
country, along with Pol v sperchon, defeated Eury- 
dice in battle, and put both her and her husband 
to death. Olympias followed up her vengeance by 
the execution of Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, 
as well as of 100 of his leading partisans among 
the Macedonian nobles Cassander, who was at 
that time in the Peloponnesus, hastened to turn 
bis arms against Macedonia. Olympias on his 
approach threw herself (together with Roxana and 
the young Alexander) into Pydna, where she was 
closely blockaded by Cassander throughout the 
winter. At length in the spring of 316, she was 
compelled to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
her to be put to death. Olympias was not without 
something of the grandeur and loftiness of spirit 
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which distinguished her son, but her ungovernable 
passions led her to acts of sanguinary cruelty that 
must for ever disgrace her name. 

OlympISdfirus (*OAo/md$o>po$). 1. A native 
of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the 5th century 
after Christ, He wrote a work m 22 books (entitled 
'lffTopiitol \6yot ), which comprised the history of 
the Western empire under the reign of Hononus, 
from a. d. 407 to October, a. d. 425 Olympio- 
dorns took up the history from about the point at 
which Eunapius had ended. [Eunapius.] The 
original work of Oh mpiodorus is lost, but an 
abridgment of it has been preserved by Photius. 
After the death of Honorius Olympiodorus removed 
to Byzantium, to the court of the emperor Theo- 
dosius. Hierocles dedicated to this Olympiodorus 
his work on providence and fate [HikrocxesJ. 
Olympiodorus was a heathen. — 2. A peripatetic 
philosopher, who taught at Alexandria, where 
Proclus was one of his pupils. — 3. The last phi- 
losopher of celebrity in the Neo-Platonic school of 
Alexandria. lie lived in the first half of the 6th 
century after Christ, m the reign of the emperor 
Justinian His life of Plato, and commentaries on 
several of Plato’s dialogues are still extant.— • 4. 
An Aristotelic philosopher, the author of a com- 
mentary on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, which 
is still extant, lived at Alexandria, in the latter 
half of the 6th century after Christ. Like Sim- 
plicius, to whom, however, he is inferior, he 
endeavours to reconcile Plato and Aristotle. 

OlympluB (*OAujU7rios), the Olympian, occurs as 
a surname of Zeus, Hercules, the Muses ( Olym - 
piades ), and in general of all the gods who were 
believed to live m Olympus, m contradistinction 
from the gods of the lower world. 

Olymplus Nemesianus [Nemesianus.] 

Olympus ( y OA v/jLiros), the name of 2 Greek 
musicians, oi whom one is mj thical, and the other 
historical — 1. 'I he elder Olympus belongs to the 
mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phrygian flute- 
players — Ilyagms, Maisyas, Olympus — to each 
of whom the invention of the flute was ascribed, 
under whose names we have the my thical repre- 
sentation of the contest between the Phrygian 
aulctic and the Greek citharoedic music Olympus 
was said to have been a native of Mysia, and to 
have lived before the Trojan war. Olvmpus not 
unfrequently appears on works of art, as a hoy, 
sometimes instructed by Marsyas, and sometimes 
aB witnessing and lamenting his fate.— • The 
true Oh mpns was a Phrygian, and perhaps be- 
longed to a family of native musicians, since he 
was said to he descended from the first Olympus. 
He flourished about B. c. 060 — 620. Though a 
Phrygian by origin, Olympus must be reckoned 
among the Greek musicians ; for all the accounts 
make Greece the scene of his artistic activity ; and 
he may be considered as having naturalized m 
Greece the music of the flute, which had previously 
been almost peculiar to Phrygia. 

Olympus (*'OAu ( u?roy). I. In Europe . 1. (Grk. 
Elymbo , Turk. Semavat-Evi, i. e. Abode of the Ce- 
lestials). The E. part of the great chain of moun- 
tains which extends W. and E. from the Acroce- 
raunian promontory on the Adriatic, to the Ther- 
mal Gulf, and which formed the N. boundary of 
ancient Gfeece proper. In a wide sense, the name 
is sometimes applied to all that part of this great 
cham which lies E. of the central range of Pmdus, 
and which is usually called the Cambimian moun- 
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tains; but the more specific and ordinary use of 
the name Olympus is to denote the extreme E. 
part of the chain, which striking off from the Cam- 
bunian mountains to the S.E., skirts the S. end of 
the slip of coast called Pieria, and forms at its 
termination the N. wall of the vale of Tempe. 
Its shape is that of a blunt cone, with its outline 
picturesquely broken by minor summits; its height 
is about 9700 feet; and its chief summit is covered 
with perpetual snow. From its position as the 
boundary between Thessaly and Macedonia, it is 
sometimes reckoned to the former, sometimes to 
the latter. — In the Greek mythology, Olympus 
was the chief seat of the third dynasty of gods, of 
which Ecus was the head. It was a really local 
conception with the early poets, to be understood 
literally, and not metaphorically, that these gods 
“ on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air , 

Their highest heaven ” 

Indeed, if Homer uses either of the terms ''OXv/avos 
and obpw 6 s metaphorically, it is the latter that is 
a metaphor for the former. Even the fable of the 
giants scaling heaven must be understood m this 
sense; not that they placed Pelion and Ossa upon 
the top of Olympus to reach the still higher heaven , 
but that they piled Pelion on the top of Ossa, and 
both on the lower slopes of Olympus, to scale the 
summit of Olympus itself, the abode of the gods 
Homer describes the gods as having their several 
palaces on the summit of 01} mpus ; as spending 
the day in the palace of Zeus, round whom they 
sit in solemn conclave, while the younger gods 
dance before them, and the Muses entertain them 
with the lyre and song. They are shut in from 
the view of men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, 
the gates of which are kept by the Hours. The 
same conceptions are found m Hesiod, and to a 
great extent m the later poets ; with whom, how- 
ever, even as early as the lyric poets and the tia- 
gedians, the idea becomes less material, and the 
real abode of the gods is gradually transferred from 
the summit of Olympus to the vault of heaven 
(i.e. the sky) itself. This latter is also the con- 
ception of the Roman poets, so far at least as any 
definite idea can he framed out of their compound 
of Homer’s language with later notions. — 2. A 
hill in Laconia, near Sellasia, overhanging the river 
Oenus. — 3. Another name for Lycaeum 111 Ar- 
cadia.— II. In Asia. — 1. The Mysian Olympus 
COKvfJLTros 6 Muc nos. Keshnh Hagh, Ala Daqh , 
hhk Dagh, and Kush-Dagh ), a chain of lofty 
mountains, xn the N W. of Asia Minor, forming, 
with Ida, the W. part of the N.-most line of the 
mountain system of that peninsula. It extends 
from W. to E. through the N. E. of Mysia and 
the S.W. of Bithyma, and thence, inclining a little 
N.-wards, it first passes through the centre of 
Bithyma, then forms the boundary between Bi- 
thynia and Galatia, and then extends through the 
S. of Paphlagonia to the river Halys. Beyond the 
Halys, the mountains m the N. of Pontus form a 
continuation of the chain. — 2. ( Yanar Dagh ), a 
volcano on the E. coast of Lycia, above the city of 
Phoemcus {Yanar). The names of the mountain 
and of the city are often interchanged. [Phoe- 
NICUS.] 

Olynthus (*0 \wQos : *OktivOios : A10 Mamas), 
a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at the head of 
the Toronaic gul£ and at a little distance from the 
eoa»t» between the peninsulas of Pallene and Si- 
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thonia. It was the most important of the Greek 
cities on the coast of Macedonia, though we have 
no record of its foundation. It afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when they 
were expelled from their own country by the Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiaei J It was taken by Arta- 
bazus, one of the generals of Xerxes, who peopled 
it with Chalcidians from Torone ; but it owed its 
greatness to Perdiccas, who persuaded the inha- 
bitants of many of the smaller towns in Chalcidice 
to abandon their own abodes and settle in Olynthus. 
This happened about the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war ; and from this time Olynthus 
appears as a prosperous and flourishing town, with 
a population of 5000 inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms. It became the head of a confederacy of all 
the Greek towns in this part of Macedonia, and it 
long maintained its independence against the at- 
tacks of the Athenians, Spartans and Macedonians ; 
but in b.c. 379 it was compelled to Bubrnit to Spaita, 
after carrying on war with this state for 4 years. 
When the supremacy of Sparta was destioyed by 
the Thebans, Olynthus recovered its independence, 
and even received an accession of power from 
Philip, who was anxious to make Olynthus a 
counterpoise to the influence of Athens in the N. 
of the Aegean. With this view Philip gave 
Olynthus the territory of Potidaea, after he had 
wrested this town from the Athenians 111 356. 
But when he had sufficiently consolidated his 
power to be able to set at defiance both Olynthus 
and Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the foimer city. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were warmly 
supported by Demosthenes in Ins Oljntlnac ora- 
tions , but as the Athenians did not render the 
city any effectual assistance, it was taken and 
destroyed by Philip, and all its inhabitants sold 
as slaves (347). Olynthus was never restored, 
and the remnants of its inhabitants were at a later 
time tiansferred by Cassander to Cassandrca. At 
the time of its prosperity Olynthus used the neigh- 
bouring town of Mrcyberna as its seapoit. 

Omana or Omanum {'O fxava, v O gavov). 1, A 
celebrated port on the N E. coast of Arabia Felix, 
a little above the E-most point of the peninsula, 
Pr. Syagros {Has el Had), on a large gulf of the 
same name. The people of this part of Arabia 
weie called Omanltae (’Ojuamai) or Omani, and 
the name is still preserved in that of the distnct, 
Oman . — 2. (Prob. Schama), a sea-port town m 
the E of Carmania ; the chief emporium on that 
coast, for the trade between India, Persia, and 
Arabia. 

Omanltae and Om&num. [Oman a.] 

Ombi (*Op$oi : 'Op&irai : Koum Ombou, i. c. 
Hill of Ombon , Ru.), the last great city of Upper 
Egypt, except Syene, from which it was distant 
about 30 miles, stood on the E. bank of the Nile, 
m the Ombites Nomos, and was celebiated as one 
oi the chief seats of the worship of the crocodile. 
Juvenal's 15th satire is founded on a religious war 
between the people of Ombi and those of Tentyra, 
who hated the crocodile ; but, as Tentyra lies so 
much further down the Nile, with several inter- 
vening cities celebrated, as well as Ombi, for 
crocodile-worship, critics have suspected an error 
m the names, and some have proposed to read 
Coptos or Copton for Ombos in v. 35. It seems, 
however, better to suppoge that Juvenal used the 
name without reference to topographical precision. 
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Opposite to OmM, on the left bank, was the town 
of Contra-Omboa. 

tafblls COfi<pd\r}\ daughter of the Lydian 
king Iardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself. When 
Hercules, in consequence of the murder of Iphitus, 
was afflicted with a serious disease, and was in - 1 
formed by the oracle that he could only be cured 
by serving some one for wages for the space of 3 
yeaTS, Hermes sold Hercules to Oraphale. The 
hero became enamoured of his mistress, and to 
please her, he is said to have spun wool and put 
on the garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 
his lion’s skin. She bore Hercules several children. 

OznphaUum ( y O/n$d\iov ; ’O/upaMrqs), a town 
in Crete m the neighbourhood of Cnossus. 

On. [Heliopolis] 

OxL&tas (’O vdras), of Aegina, the son of Micon, 
was a distinguished statuary and painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus, Ageladas, and Hegias. 
He flourished down to about b . c . 4 GO, that is, m 
the age immediately preceding that of Phidias. 

Oncae ("Oy/cai), a village in Boeotia near 
Thebes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (*07 /catcu), and which contained 
a sanctuary of Athena, who was hence called 
Athena Onca. 

Onchesmus or Onchismus COyxw^os, * 07 - 
X« 57 *o?: Oichido ), a seaport town of Epirus in 
Chaonia, opposite the W. extremity of Corcyra. 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dionysius the ts Harbour of 
Anclnsos” (*A 7 x^ <rou Ai'/ni?* 7 ). From this place 
Cicero calls the v\ md blowing from Epirus towards 
Italy Onchesmites. 

Onchestus {’ Oy xnvrfc * 'Oyxrf <rrios) 1. An 
ancient town of IJoeotia, said to have been founded 
by Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was situated a little 
S. of the lake Copais near Haliartus, It contained 
a celebrated temple and grove of Poseidon, and 
was tho place of meeting of the Boeotian Amphic- 
tyony. The ruins of this town aie still to be seen 
on the S. W. slope of the mountain Faga — 2. A 
river in Thessaly, which rises m the neighbourhood 
of Eretna, and flows by Cynoscephalae, and falls 
mto the lake Boebeis. It is perhaps the same as 
the river Onochonus (*CWx«»'os) mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

Onesicrltns ( OvYjo-bcpnos), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander 011 his cam- 
paigns in Asia, and wrote a history' of them, which 
is frequently cited by later authors He is called 
by some authorities a native of Astypalaea, and 
by others of Aegnm. W hen Alexander constructed 
his fleet on the Hydaspes, he appointed Onesicntus 
chief pilot of the fleet, a post which he held not 
only during the descent of the Indus, but through- 
out the voyage from the mouth of that river to the 
Persian gulf, which was conducted under the com- 
mand of Neflfchus. Though an eye-witness of 
much that he described, it appears that he inter- 
mixed many fables and falsehoods with his nar- 
rative, so that he early fell into discredit os an 
authority. 

Oningis or Oringis. [Oringis.] 

Onlros ("Ovtipos), the Dream-God, was a per- 
sonification of dreams. According to Homer 
Dreams dweU on the dark sliores of the W. Ocea- 
na** and. the deceitful dreams come through an 
ivory gate, while the true ones issue from a gate 
made of horn. Hesiod calls dreams the children 
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of night ; and Ovid, who calls them children of 
Sleep, mentions 3 of them by name, riz. Morpheus, 
Icelus or Phobetor, and Phantasua. Euripides 
called them sons of Gaea, and conceived them as 
genii with black wings. 

Onbba, surnamed Aestuarla (Huelva), a sea- 
port town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, on an 
aestuary foxmed by the river Luxia. There are 
remains of a Homan aqueduct at Huelva. 

Onomacrltus ('Ovofidicptros), an Athenian, who 
occupies an interesting position in the history of 
the early Greek religious poetry. He lived about 
b. c 520 — 485. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Hipparchus, until he was detected by Lasus of 
Hermione (the dithyrambic poet) in making an in- 
terpolation in an oracle of Musaeus, for which Hip- 
parchus banished him. He seems to have gone 
into Persia, where the PisiBtratids, after their ex- 
pulsion fiom Athens, took him again into favoui, 
and employed him to persuade Xerxes to engage 
m his expedition against Greece, by reciting to 
him all the ancient oracles which seemed to favour 
the attempt. It appears that Onomacritus had 
made a collection and arrangement of the oracles 
ascribed to Musaeus. Tt is further stated that he 
made interpolations in Homer as well as in Mu- 
saeus, and that he was the real author of some of 
the poems which went under the name of Orpheus. 

Onomarchus (’Oj'o/iapx 0 *), general of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacred war, succeeded his brother Phi- 
lomels in this command, b . c . 353. In the follow- 
ing year he was defeated in Thessaly by Philip, 
and perished in attempting to reach by swimming 
the Athenian ships, which were lying off the shore 
His body fell into the hands of Philip, who caused 
it to be crucified, as a punishment for his sacri- 
lege. 

Onosander ('OvScravtipos), the author of a cele- 
brated work 011 military tactics (entitled 'StTparri- 
yiKhs Arfyos), which is still extant. All subsequent 
Cheek and Roman writers on the same subject 
made this work their text-book, and it is still held 
m considerable estimation. He appears to have 
bred about a . d . 50. In his style he imitated 
Xenophon with some success. Edited by Schwebel, 
Nurnberg, 1761 ; and by Coraes, Pans, 1822. 

Oira-gnathus ("Ovov yvdQos : Elapkonisi ), an 
island and a promontory on the S. coast of Laconia, 
W. of C. Malea. 

Onuphis ("O oixpts), the capital of the Nomos 
Onuphites in the Delta of Egypt. Its site is un- 
certain; but it was probably near the middle of the 
Delta. 

Ophellon an Athenian comic poet, 

probably of the Middle Comedy, b. c. 380. 

Ophelias (’O^eAAar), of Pella m Macedonia, 
was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In b. c. 322, he conquered Cyrene for 
Ptolemy, of which city he held the government on 
behalf of the Egyptian king for some years. But 
soon after 313 he threw off his allegiance to Pto- 
lemy, and continued to govern Cyrene as an inde- 
pendent state for nearly 5 years. In 308 he formed 
an alliance with Agathocles, and marched against 
Carthage ; but he was treacherously attacked by 
Agathocles near this city, and was slain. 

opheltes 1 , Also called Arch®’ 

moms. [Archemorus.] —2. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to carry off Diony- 
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bus, and were therefore metamorphosed into dol- 
phins* 

Ophlon (fOQlwv). 1 One of the oldest of the 
Titans was married to Eurynome, with whom he 
ruled over Olympus, but being conquered by Cro- 
nos and Rhea, he and Eurynome were thrown into 
Oceanus or Tartarus.— 2. A giant, who perished 
in the battle with Zeus. — 3. Father of the cen- 
taur Amycus, who is hence called Ophtdnides. 

Ophionenses or Ophienses (*0$ tovtis, 'Octets), 
a people in the N.E. of Aetolia. 

Ophir (0. T. LXX. SovQlp, Su Kpip, Saxpdpa), a 
place frequently referred to m the Old Testament, 
as proverbial for its gold, and to which Solomon, 
in conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a 
fleet, which brought back gold and sandal-wood 
and precious stones. These ships were sent from 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Red Sea, whence 
also king Jehoshaphat built ships to go to Ophir 
for gold, but this voyage was stopped by a ship- 
wreck. It is clear, therefore, that Ophir was on 
the shores of the Erythraeum Mare of the ancients, 
or our Indian Ocean. Among the most plausible 
conjectures as to its site are: (1) that it was on 
the coast of India, or a name for India itself ; (2) 
that it was on the coast of Arabia, m which case 
it is not necessary to suppose that Arabia furnished 
all the articles of commerce which were brought 
from Ophir, for Ophir may have been a gieat 
emporium of the Indian and Arabian trade ; (3) 
that it is not the name of any specific place, but a 
general designation for the countries (or any of 
them) on the shores of the Indian Ocean, winch 
supplied the chief articles of Indian and Arabian 
commerce. 

Ophis ( Ofis), a river m Arcadia, which flowed 
by Mantmea. 

Ophiusa or Ophiussa ('Otpidearffa, 'Ocpiovaaa, 
'O&tovcra. i.e. abounding in snakes ). 1. [PiTYU- 

sae>] —2. Or Ophiussa (Perhaps Palanea ), a 
town of Europaean Scythia on the left bank of 
the Tyras (Dniester). — 3. A little island near 
Crete. — 4. (Afsia or Rahln), a small island in the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara ), off the coast of 
Mysia, N.W. of Cyzicus and S.W. of Proconnesus. 
—5. [Rhodus.] — 6. [Tenos ] 

Ophrynium ^OQpvve tov. prob. Fren-Kevi), a 
small town of the Troad, near the lake of Pteleos, 
between Dardanus and Rhoeteum, with a grove 
consecrated to Hector. 

Oplci [Osci.] 

Opillus Macrinus. [Macrinus.] 

Opillus , Aurelius, the freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then rhe- 
toric, and, finally, grammar. He gave up his school 
upon the condemnation of Rutihus Rufus (b. c. 92), 
whom be accompanied to Smyrna, and there the 
two friends grew old together m the enjoyment of 
each other's society. Fie composed several learned 
works, one of which, named Musae , is referred to 
by A^ Gellius. 

Opimius. 1 Q., consul b.c. 154, when be 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes N. of the 
Alps, who had attacked Massilia, He was noto- 
rious in his youth for his riotous living.— 2. 
It., son of the preceding, was praetor 1 25, in which 
ke took Fregellae, which had revolted against 
the Romans. He belonged to the high aristocra- 
tical party, and was a violent opponent of C. 

He was consul in 121, and took the 
leading part in rim proceedings which ended in the 
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murder of Gracchus. Opimius and his party abused 
their victory most savagely, and are said to have 
killed more than 300 persons. For details see 
p. 288, a. In the following year (120), he was 
accused of having put Roman citizens to death 
without trial ; but he was defended by the consul, 
C. Papirius Carbo, and was acquitted. In 112 he 
was at the head of the commission which was 
sent into Africa in order to divide the dominions 
of Micipsa between Jugurtha and Adherbal, and 
was bribed by Jugurtha, to assign to him the 
better part of the country. Three years after he 
was condemned under the law of the tribune, C. 
Mamilius Limetanus, by which an inquiry was 
made into the conduct of all those who had re- 
ceived bribes from Jugurtha. Opimius went into 
exile to Dyrrhaehium in Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, hated and insulted by the people, and 
where he eventually died m great poverty. He 
richly deserved his punishment, and met with a 
due recompense for his cruel and ferocious conduct 
towards C. Gracchus and his party. Cicero, on 
the contrary, who, after his consulship, had iden- 
tified hnnself with the aristocratical party, fre- 
quently laments the fate of Opimius. The year in 
which Opimius was consul (121) was remarkable 
for the extraordinary heat of the autumn, and thus 
the vintage of this year was of an unprecedented 
quality. This wine long remained celebrated as 
the Vinum Opimianum , and was preserved for an 
almost incredible space of time. 

Opis ( T £l7 ns), an important commercial city of 
Assyria, m the district of Apollomatis, at the con- 
fluence of the Physcus ( Odomeh ) with the Tigris ; 
not mentioned later than the Chribtian era. 

Opiterglum (Opitergmus: Oderzo), a Roman 
colony m Venetia in the N. of Italy, on the river 
Liquentia near its source, and on the high road 
from Aquileia to Verona. In the Marcomamnc 
war it was destroyed by the Quadi, but it was re- 
built, and afterwards belonged to the Exarchate. 
From it the neighbouring mountains were called 
Montes Opitergim. 

Oppianus (’ Omr tav6s), the author of 2 Greek 
hexameter poems still extant, one on fishing, en- 
titled Halicutica (*A \tevrucd), and the other on 
hunting, entitled Cynegetica (Kvvrry triad). Mo- 
dern critics, however, have shown that these 2 
poems were written by 2 different persons of this 
name. 1. The author of the Haheutioa, was bom 
either at Corycus or at Anazarba, m Cilicia, and 
flourished about a. d. 180. The poem consists of 
about 3500 hexameter lines, divided into 5 books, 
of which the first 2 treat of the natural history of 
fishes, and the other 3 of the art of fishing.— 2. 
The author of the Cynegetica, was a native of Apa- 
mea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a little later 
than the other Oppianus, about A. d. 206. His 
poem, which is addressed to the emperor Caracal la, 
consists of about 2100 hexameter lines, divided into 
4 books. The best edition' of the 2 poems is by 
Schneider, Argent. 1776, and 2nd ed. Lips. 1813. 
There is also a prose paraphrase of a poem on hawking 
(*l(ttm/ed) attributed to Oppianus, but it is doubt- 
ful to which of the 2 authors of this name it be- 
longs. Some critics think that the work was pro- 
bably written by Dionysius. 

Opplus. I. C., tribune of the plebs b. C, 213, 
carried a law to curtail the expenses and luxuries 
of Roman women. It enacted that no woman 
should have more than half an ounce of gold, nor 
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wear a dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city, or m any town, or within a mile 
of it, unless on account of public sacrifices. This 
law was repealed in 195, notwithstanding the ve- 
hement opposition of the elder Cato.— 2. Q., a 
Roman general in the Mitbndatic war, b. c. 88, 
fell into the hands of Mithndates, but was subse- 
sequently surrendered by the latter to Sulla.— 3. C., 
an intimate friend of C. Julius Caesar, whose 
private affairs he managed in conjunction with 
Cornelius Balbus. Oppius was the author of se- 
veral woiks, referred to by the ancient writers, but 
all of which have perished. The authorship of the 
histories of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish 
wars, was a disputed point as early as the time of 
Suetonius, some assigning them to Oppius and 
others to Hirtius. But the similarity in style and 
diction between the work on the Alexandrine war 
and the last book of the Commentaries on the 
Gallic war, leads to the conclusion that the former, 
at all events, was the work of Hirtius. The book 
on the African war was probably written by Op- 
pius. He also wrote the lives of several distin- 
guished Romans, such as Scipio Africanus the 
elder, Marius, Pompey, and probably Caesar. 

Ops, a female Roman divinity of plenty and fer- 
tility, as is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with opimus , opulenlus , mops , and copia. 
She was regarded as the wife of Saturnus, and 
the protectiess of every thing connected with 
agriculture. Her abode was in the earth, and 
hence those who invoked her used to touch the 
ground. Her worship was intimately connected 
with that of her husband Saturnus, for she had 
both temples and festnals in common with him ; 
but she had likewise a separate sanctuary on the 
Capitol, and in the vicus jugarius, not far from the 
temple of Saturnus, she had an altar in common 
with Ceres. The festnals of Ops are called Opalia 
and Opiconsivta, from her surname Consiva, con- 
nected with the verb seme >, to sow. 

Optatus, bishop of Milcvi in Numidia, flou- 
rished under the emperors Valentniian and Valens. 
He wrote a work, still extant, against the errors 
of the Donatists, entitled, De Schismate Donatts- 
tarum adversus JParmcmanunu Edited by Dupin, 
Pans fol. 1700. 

Opus (’OiroDr, contr of *Oir6eis’ * Onovvrios ) 

1. ( Talanda or Talanti 9), the capital of the Opun- 
tian Locrians, was situated, according to Strabo, 
15 stadia (2 miles) from the sea, and 60 stadia from 
its harbour Cynos ; but, according to Livy, it was 
only 1 mile from the coast. It was the birthplace 
of Patroclus. The bay ot the Euboean sea near 
this town was called Opuntius Sinus. [Loan.] — 

2. A small town m Elis. 

Ora. 1. COpa) a city of Carraania, near the 
borders of Gedrotua —2 C'Q.pa), a city in the N. W. 
of India, near the sources of the Indus. 

Orae. [O^itae.] 

Orbelus ( v Op€r?Aos), a mountain in the N.E. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, extends from 
Mt. Rhodope along the Strymon to Mt. Pangaeus. 

Orbillus Pupillus, a Roman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, best known to us from his having 
been the teacher of Horace, who gives him the 
epithet of plagosus from the severe floggings which 
his pupils received from hinu (Hor. Ep. u. 1. 71.) 
He was a native of Beneventum, and after serving 
as an apparitor of the magistrates, and also as a 
•oldier in the army, he settled at Rome in the 50th 
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year of his age, in the consulship of Cicero, B.C. 63. 
He lived nearly 100 years, hut had lost his memory 
long before his death. 

Orbdna, a female Roman divinity, was invoked 
by parents who had been deprived of their children, 
and desired to have others, and also in dangerous 
maladies of children. 

Orc&des Instilae ( Orkney and Shetland Isles), a 
group of several small islands off the N. coast of 
Britain, with which the Romans first became ac- 
quainted when Agricola sailed round the N, of 
Britain. 

Orch5m$nus (*0 px&p*vos : 'Opxofxevios). 1. 

( Scnpu ), an ancient, wealthy, and powerful city of 
Boeotia, the capital of the Minyean empire in the 
ante-historical ages of Greece, and hence called by 
Horner the Minyean Orchomenos (*Opx- Mivvetos). 
It was situated N.W. of the lake Copais, on tho 
river Cephissus, and was built on the slope of a hill 
on the summit of which stood the acropolis. It is 
said to have been originally called A ndrcis (*Av- 
Spets), from Andreus, the son of Peneus, who 
emigrated from the Peneus in Thessaly ; to have 
been afterwards called Phleqya ($\cy va), from 
Phlegyas, a son of Arcs and Chryse ; and to have 
finally obtained its later name from Orchomenus, 
son of Zeus or Eteocles and the Danaid Hesione, 
and father of Mmyas. This Orchomenus was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Minyean empire, 
winch before the time of the Trojan war extended 
over the whole of the W. of Boeotia. The cities of 
Coronea, Haliartus, Lebedea, and Chaeronea were 
subject to it ; and even Thebes at one time was 
compelled to pay it tribute. It lost, however, 
much of its power after it9 capture by Hercules, 
but in the time of the Trojan war it still ap- 
pears as a powerful city. Sixty years after the 
Trojan war it was taken by the Boeotians ; its 
empire was completely destroyed ; and it became a 
member of the Boeotian league. All this belongs 
to the mythical period. In the historical age it 
continued to exist as an independent town till 
b.c. 367, when it was taken and destroyed by the 
Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or sold as 
slaves. In order to weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt 
at the instigation of the Athenians, but was soon 
destioyed again by the Thebans ; and although it 
was again restored by Philip m 338, it never re- 
covered its former prosperity ; and m the time of 
Strabo was m ruins. The most celebrated building 
m Orchomenos was the so-called treasury of Mmyas, 
but which, like the similar monument at Mycenae, 
was more probably a family-vault of the ancient 
heroes of the place. It -was a circular vault of 
massive masonry embedded m the hill, with an 
arched roof, and had a side door of entrance. The 
remains of this building are extant ; and its form 
may still be traced, though the whole of the stone- 
work of the vault has disappeared. Orchomenos 
possessed a very ancient temple of the Chari tes or 
Graces ; and here was celebrated in the most ancient 
times a musical festival, which was frequented by 
poets and singers from all parts of the Hellenic 
world. There was a temple of Hercules 7 stadia 
N. of the town, near the sources of the river Melas. 
Orchomenos is memorable on account of the great 
victory which Sulla gained in its neighbourhood 
over Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 86.— 
2. ( KalpaJci ), an ancient town of Arcadia, mentioned 
by Homer with the epithet jroXd/aiyXor, to distin- 
guish it from the Minyean Orchomenus, is said to 
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Bare been founded by Orchomenus, son of Lycaon. 
It was situated on a hill N.W. of Mantinea, and 
its territory included the towns of Methydrium, 
Theisoa, Teuthis, and the Tripolis. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war Orchomenus sided with Sparta, and 
was taken by the Athenians. After the battle of 
Leuctra the Orchomenians did not join the Arcadian 
confederacy in consequence of its hatred against 
Mantinea. In the contests between the Achaean s 
and Aetolians, it was taken successively by Cleo- 
menes and Antigonus Doson ; but it eventually 
became a member of the Achaean League. — 3. A 
town on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and hence sometimes said to belong to the former, 
and sometimes to the latter country. 

Orcus. [Hades ] 

Ordessus ('QpfyaaSs), a tributary of the Ister 
(Danube) in Scythia, mentioned by Herodotus, 
but which cannot be identified with any modern 
raver. 

Ordovices, a people in the W. of Britain, oppo- 
site the island Mona (Anglesey), occupying the N. 
portion of the modern Wales. 

Ore&des. [ N ymph a e. ] 

Orestae ('Opcarat), a people in the N of Epirus 
on the borders of Macedonia, inhabiting the district 
named after them, Orestis or Orestias They were 
originally independent, but were afterwards subject 
to the Macedonian monarchs. They v\ crc declared 
free by the Romans in their war with Philip. Ac- 
cording to the legend, they derived their name 
from Orestes, who is said to have fled into this 
country after murdering his mother, and to ha\e 
there founded the town of Argos Oresticum. 

Orestes (’OpeVnjs) 1. Son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemuestra, and brother of Chrysothemis, Lao- 
dice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphigema). Ac- 
cording to the Homeric account, Agamemnon on 
his return fiom Troy was murdered by Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra before he had an opportunity of 
seeing him. In the 8th year after his father’s 
murder Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and 
slew the muidcrer of his lather. This simple story 
of Orestes has been enlarged and embellished in 
various ways by the tragic poets. Thus it is said 
that at the murder of Agamemnon it was intended 
to despatch Orestes also, but that by means of 
Electra he was secretly carried to Strophius, king 
in Phocis, who was married to Anaxibia, the sister 
of Agamemnon. According to some , Orestes was 
saved by his nurse, who allowed Aegisthus to kill 
her own child, supposing it to be Orestes. In the 
bouse of Strophius, Orestes grew up with the king’s 
son Pylades, with whom he had formed that close j 
and intimate friendship which has become pro- 
verbial. Being frequently reminded by messengers 
from Electra ot the necessity of avenging his father’s 
death, he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. Here he pretended to 
be a messenger of Strophius, who had come to an- 
nounce the death of Orestes, and brought the ashes 
of the deceased. After visiting his father’s tomb, 
and sacrificing upon it a lock of his hair, he made 
himself known to his sister Electra, and soon after- 
wards slew both Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra in 
the palace. Immediately after the murder of his 
mother he was seized with madness. He now fled 
from land to land, pursued by the Erinnyes of his 
mother. At length by Apollo’s advice, he took 
refuge with Athena at Athens. The goddess af- 
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forded him protection, and appointed the court of 
the Areopagus to decide his fate. The Erinnyes 
brought forward their accusation, and Orestes made 
the command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
When the court voted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athena 
According to another modification of the legend, 
Orestes consulted Apollo how he could he delivered 
from his madness and incessant wandering. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
to fetch from that country the image of Artemis, 
which was believed to have fallen there from hea- 
ven, and to carry it to Athens. Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly went to Tauris, where Thoas was king. 
On their arrival they wore seized by the natives, 
m order to be sacrificed to Artemis, according to 
the custom of the country. But Iphigema, the 
priestess of Artemis, was the sister of Orestes, and, 
after recognising each other, all three escaped with 
the statue of the goddess. After his return to Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes took possession of his father's 
kingdom at Mycenae, which had been usurped by 
Aletes or Menelaus. When Cvlarabes of Argos 
died without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
king of Argos. The Lacedaemonians likewise made 
him their king of then own accord, because they 
preferred him, the grandson of Tyndareus, to Nico- 
stratus and Megapcnthes, the sons of Menelaus by 
a slave. The Arcadians and Phocians increased 
his power by allying themselves with him. He 
marned Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, and 
became by her the father of Tisamenus. The story 
of his marriage with Hermione, who had previously 
been married to Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. 
[IIeumione; Neoptolemus] He died of the 
bite of a snake m Aicadia, and his body, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, was afterwards carried 
fiom Tegea to Sparta, and there buried. Ills bones 
are said to have been found at a later time in a 
war between the Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans, 
and to have been conveyed to Sparta.— 2. Regent 
of Italy during the short reign of his infant son 
Romulus Augustulus, a. d. 475 — 476. He was bom 
in Pannoma, and served for some years under At- 
tila ; after whose death lie rose to eminence at the 
Roman court. Having been entrusted with the 
command of an army by Julius Nepos, he deposed 
this emperor, and placed his son Romulus Augus- 
tulus on the throne; hut in the following year he 
was defeated by Odoacer and put to death [Odoa- 
cer.] — 3. L. Aurelius Orestes, consul b.c. 126, 
received Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of 3 years. C. Gracchus was quaestor to 
Orestes in Sardinia.— 4. Cn. Aufidius Orestes, 
originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence his 
surname of Orestes, and was adopted by Cn. Au- 
fidius, the historian, when the latter was an old 
man. Orestes was consul, 71. 

Oresteum, Orestheum, or Oresthasium (’O pi- 
arciov, *Op4<r6ctov , ’Opecrddffiov), a town in the S. 
of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, not far from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestias. 1. The country of the Orestae. 
[Orestae.]— 2. A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis m Thrace. 
Orestilla, Aurelia. [Aurelia.] 

Oretani, a powerful people in the S.W. of His- 
pama Tarraconensis, bounded on the S. by Baetica, 
on the N. by the Carpetani, on the W. by Lusita- 
nia, and on the E. by the Bastetani ; their territory 
corresponded to the eastern part of Granada, the 
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whole of La Mwe&a, and the western part of 

Mnrda. Their dtewf town was Castulo. 

OrfcttB (’ftpfdv : *Hp€(nfs) t a town in the N. of 
Euboea,. on the river Calks, at the foot of the 
mountain Telethrium, and in the district Hes- 
tiaetftis, was itself originally called Hestiaea or His- 
tiaea. After the Persian wars Oreus, with the 
rest of Euboea, became subject to the Athenians ; 
bnt on the revolt of the island, in b. c. 445, Oreus 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians. The 
site of Oreus made it an important place, and its 
name frequently occurs in the Grecian wars down 
to the dissolution of the Achaean league. 

Orgetorix, the noblest and richest among the 
Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the royal 
power b.c. 61, and persuaded his countrymen to 
emigrate from their own country. Two years were 
devoted to making the necessary preparations , but 
the real designs of Orgetorix having meantime 
transpired, and the Helvetii having attempted to 
bring him to trial, he suddenly died, probably, as 
was suspected, by his own hands. 

Oribasius (*0 peiGdaios or *0 ptSdaios), an emi- 
nent Greek medical writer, bom about a. d. 325, 
either at Saidis m Lydia, or at Pergamus in Mysia 
He early acquired a great professional reputation 
He was an intimate friend of the emperor Julian, 
with whom he became acquainted several years 
before Julian’s accession to the throne. He was 
almost the only pel son to whom Julian imparted 
the secret of his apostasy from Christianity. He 
accompanied Julian m his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of his death, 363. 
The succeeding emperors, Wilentnnan and Valens, 
confiscated the property of Oribasius and banished 
him. He was attcrwaids recalled fiom exile, and 
was alive at least as late as 395. Of the personal 
character of Oribasius we know little or nothing, 
but it is clear that he was much attached to pa- 
ganism and to the heathen philosophy He was 
an intimate friend of Eunapius, who praises him 
very highly, and wrote an account of his life. We 
possess at present 3 works of Oribasius: 1. Col- 
lecta Medicinaha (Suvayurya i ' larpucai ), or some- 
times Hebdomecontabiblos ('E68o/JLT)KovTd6i€kos) t 
which was compiled at the command of Julian, 
when Oribasius was still a young man. It contains 
but little original matter, but is very valuable on 
account of the numerous extracts from writers whose 
works are no longer extant More than half of 
this work is now lost, and what remains is in some 
confusion. There is no complete edition of the 
work. 2. An abridgment of the former 

work, in 9 books. It was written 30 years after 
the former. 3. Euponsta or Dc facile Parabilibus 
(Efardpurra), in 4 books. Both this and the pre- 
ceding work were intended as manuals of the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

ttaftcum or Oricus (" Clpinov , IptKos . ’£ Iphaos : 
Ericho ), an important Greek town oil the coast of 
Illyria, near the Ceraunmn mountains and the fron- 
tiers of Epirus. According to tradition it was 
founded by the Euboeans, who were cast here by a 
storm on their return from Troy ; but, accordmg to 
another legend, it was a Colchian colony. The 
town was strongly fortified, but its harbour was 
not very secure. It was destroyed m the civil warB, 
but was rebuilt by Herodes AtticUs. The turpen- 
tine tree \iertbmthu$) grew in the neighbourhood 
of Oreus. 
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Origenes { *&pryiwi$ ), usually called Origen, 
one of the most eminent of the early Christian 
writers, was bom at Alexandria, a. d. 186. He 
received a careful education from his father, Leo- 
nides, who was a devout Christian; and he subse- 
quently became a pupil of Clement of Alexandria. 
His father having been put to death in the perse- 
cution of the Christians in the 10th year of Severus 
(202), Origen was reduced to destitution ; where- 
upon he became a teacher of grammar, and soon 
acquired a great reputation. At the same time he 
gave instruction in Christianity to several of the 
heathen ; and though only in his 18th year, he was 
appointed to the office of CatechiBt, which was 
vacant through the dispersion of the clergy conse- 
quent on the persecution. The young teacher 
showed a zeal and self-denial beyond his years. 
Deeming his profession as teacher of grammar in- 
consistent with his sacred work, he gave it up ; 
and he lived on the merest pittance. His food and 
his periods of sleep were restricted within the nar- 
rowest limits ; and he performed a strange act of self- 
mutilation, in obedience to what he regarded as the 
recommendation of Christ. (Matth. xix. 12.) At a 
later time however he repudiated this literal under- 
standing of our Lord’s words. About 211 or 212 
Origen visited Rome, where he made however a very 
shoit stay. On his return to Alexandria he con- 
tinued to discharge his duties as Catechist, and to 
pursue his biblical studies. About 216 he paid a 
visit to Caesarea m Palestine, and about 230 he tra- 
velled into Greece. Shortly after his return to Alex- 
andria, he had to encounter the open enmity of 
Demetrius, the bishop of the city. He was first 
deprived of his office of Catechist, and was compelled 
to leave Alexandria; and Demetrius afterwards 
procured his degradation from the priesthood and his 
excommunication. The charges brought against him 
are not specified ; but his unpopularity appears to 
have arisen from the obnoxious character of some of 
his opinions, and was increased by the circumstance 
that even m his lifetime his wiitmgs were seriously 
corrupted. Origen withdrew to Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, where he was received with the greatest kind- 
ness. Among his pupils at this place was Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, who afterwards become his pane- 
gyrist. In 235 Origen fled from Caesarea m 
Palestine, and rook refuge at Caesarea m Cappa- 
docia, where he remained concealed 2 years. It 
was subsequent to this that he undertook a 2nd 
journey into Greece, the date of which is doubtful. 
In the Decian persecution (249 — 251), Origen was 
put to the torture ; but though his life was spared, 
the sufferings which he underwent hastened his 
end. He died in 253 or 254, in his 69th year at 
Tyre, in which city he was buned. — The following 
are the most important of Origen’s works : 1. The 
Heaxipla , which consisted of 6 copies of the Old 
Testament, ranged m parallel columns. The 1st 
column contained the Hebrew text m Hebrew 
characters, the 2nd the same text in Greek cha- 
racters, the 3rd the version of Aquila, the 4th 
that of Svmmachus, the 5th the Septuagint, the 
6th the version of Theodotion. Beside the com- 
pilation and arrangement of these versions, Origen 
added marginal notes, containing, among other 
things, an explanation of the Hebrew names. Only 
fragments of this valuable work are extant; the 
best edition of which is by Montfaucon, Paris, 1714. 
2. Exegeticcd works , which comprehend 3 classes : 
(1.) Tomi, which Jerome renders Volumma, eon- 
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taining ample eomnientarieB, in which he gave full' 
scope to his intellect (2.) Schoha, brief notes on 
detached passages. (3.) Hotniliae , popular expo- 
sition^ chiefly delivered at Caesarea. In his various 
expositions Origen sought to extract from the 
Sacred Writings their historical, mystical or pro- 
phetical, and moral significance. His desire of 
finding continually a mystical sense led him fre- 
quently into the neglect of the historical sense, and 
even into the denial of its truth. This capital fault 
has at all times furnished ground for depreciating 
his labours, and has no doubt materially diminished 
their value: it must not, however, be supposed 
that his denial of the historical truth of the Sacred 
Writings is more than occasional, or that it has 
been carried out to the full extent which some of 
his accusers have charged upon him. 3. De Pnn- 
cipits (Uepl apx&v). This work was the great ob- 
ject of attack with Origen’s enemies, and the source 
from which they derived their chief evidence of his 
vanous alleged heresies. It was divided into 4 
books. Of this work some important fragments are 
extant; and the Latin version of Rufinus has 
come down to us entire; but Rufinus took great 
liberties with the original, and the unfaithful- 
ness of his version is denounced in the strongest 
terms by Jerome. 4. Exhortatio ad Marii/nuni 
(E is pa prvpiov irpoTpeTTTwbs Atryos), or De Mur- 
tyita (ITepl paprvplov), written during the perse- 
cution under the emperor Maximin (*235 — 238), 
and still extant. 5. Contra Cchinn Libit VJII. 
(Kard KeA <rov rSpoi 7?'), still extant. In this 
important work Origen defends the truth of Christi- 
anity against the attacks of Celsus. [Cblsus.J — 
There is a valuable work entitled Philocalm (<hi- 
Ao/caAfa), which is a compilation by Basil of Cae- 
sarea and his friend Gregory of Kazianzus, made 
almost exclusively from the writings of Origen, of 
which many important fragments have been thus 
preserved. Few writers have exercised greatei 
influence by the force of their intellect and the 
variety of their attainments than Origen, or have 
been the occasion of longer and more acrimonious 
disputes. Of his more distinctive tenets, several 
had refeience to the doctrine of the Trinity, to the 
subject of the incarnation, and to the pre-existence 
of Christ's human soul, which, as well as the pre- 
cxistence of other human souls, he affirmed. He 
was charged also with holding the corporeity of 
angels, and with other errors as to angels and 
daemons. He held the freedom of the human 
will, and ascribed to man a nature less corrupt and 
depraved than was consistent with orthodox views 
of the operation of divine grace. He held the doc- 
trine of the universal restoration of the guilty, 
conceiving that the devil alone would suffer eternal 

S mishment. The best edition of his works is by 
elarue, Paris, 1733 — 1 759 , 4 ’ ols. fo. 

Oringis or Oningis, probably the same place as 
Aurinx, a wealthy town in Hispania Baetica, with 
silver mines, near Munda. 

Orion (*OptW), son of Hyrieus, of Hyria, in 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter, said to have 
been called by the Boeotians Candaon. Once he 
came to Chios (Opbiusa), and fell in love with 
Aero, or Merope, the daughter of Oenopion, by the 
nymph Helice. He cleared the island from wild 
oeaats, and brought the spoils of the chase as pre- 
sents to his beloved ; but as Oenopion constantly 
deferred the marriage, Orion once when intoxicated 
offered violence to the maiden. Oenopion now 
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implored the assistance of Dionysus, who caused 
Orion to be thrown into a deep sleep by satyrs, hi 
which state Oenopion deprived him of his sight. 
Being informed by an oracle that he should recover 
his sight, if he would go towards the east and ex- 
pose his eye-balls to the rays of the rising sun, 
Orion followed the sound of a Cyclops* hammer, 
went to Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave to him 
Cedalion as his guide. Having recovered his sight, 
Orion returned to Chios to take vengeance on 
Oenopion ; but as the latter had been concealed by 
his friends, Orion was unable to find him, and then 
proceeded to Crete, where he lived as a hunter 
with Artemis. The cause of his death, which took 
place either in Crete or Chios, is differently Btated. 
According to some, Eos (Aurora), who loved Orion 
for his beauty, carried him off, but as the gods 
were angry at this, Artemis killed him with an 
arrow m Ortygia According to others, he was 
beloved by Artemis, and Apollo, indignant at his 
sister’s affection for him, asserted that she was un- 
able to hit w ith her arrow a distant point which 
he sh owed her m the sea. She thereupon took aim, 
and hit it, hut the point was the head of Orion, 
who had been swimming in the sea. A third ac- 
count, winch Horace follows {Carm. n. 4. 72), 
states that he attempted to violate Artemis (Diana ), 
and was killed by the goddess with one of her 
arrows. A fourth account, lastly, states that he 
boasted he would conquer every animal, and would 
clear the earth fiom all wild beasts ; but the earth 
sent forth a scorpion which destroyed him. Aescu- 
lapius attempted to recall him to life, but was slam 
by Zeus with a flash of lightning. The accounts 
of his parentage and birth-place vary m the dif- 
fcient writers, lor some call him a son of Poseidon 
and Euryale, and others say that he was bom of 
the eaith, or a son of Oenopion. He is further 
called a Theban, or Tanagraean, but probably be- 
cause Hyria, his native place, sometimes belonged 
to Tanagra, and sometimes to Thebes. After ins 
death, Orion was placed among the stars where he 
appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s 
skm and a club. The constellation of Orion set at 
the commencement of November, at which time 
Btorms and rain were frequent ; hence he is often 
called tmhnfer , mmbosus , or aquows, 

Orion and Orus (’H/uW and ’Clpos), names of 
several ancient grammanans, who are frequently 
confounded with each other. It appears, however,, 
that we may distinguish 3 writers of these names. 
1 Orion, a Theban grammarian, who taught at 
Caesarea, m the 5 th century after Christ, and is 
the author of a lexicon, still extant, published by 
Sturz, Lips 1820.«— 2. Orus, of Miletus, a gram- 
marian, lived in the 2nd century after Christ, and 
was the author of the woiks mentioned by Suidas. 
— 3. Orus, an Alexandrine grammaiian, who 
taught at Constantinople not earlier than the 
middle of the 4th century after Christ 
Orippo, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
between Gades and Hispalis. 

Oritae, Horitae, or Orae (’Xtyerraf, r Hpai ) 9 a 
people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district on 
the coast nearly 200 miles long, abounding in 
wine, com, rice, and palm-trees, the modern Urboo 
on the coast of Beloochistan. Some of the ancient 
writers assert that they were of Indian origin, 
while others say that, though they resembled the 
Indians in many of their customs, they spoke a 
different language. 
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Orithjfta (’Opeftwa), daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, mi Praxithea. Once as she had 
strayed beyond the river Ilissus she was seized by 
Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, where she bore 
to Boreas Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Calais. 

OnndntlS f’Op/xcvos), son of Cercaphus, grandson 
of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was believed to 
have founded the town of Ormeniu m, in Thessaly. 
From him Amyntor is sometimes called Ormondes, 
and Astydamia, his grand-daughter, Ormetm. 

OraSae (’Opveai : *0 predrys), an ancient town 
of Argolis, near the frontiers of the territory of 
Phlius, and 120 stadia from Argos. It was origi- 
nally independent of Argos, but was subdued by 
the Argives in the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 415. 

Orneus (’O puevs), son of Erechtheus, father of 
Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus ; from him 
the town of Orneae was believed to have derived 
its name. 

Oroanda (?Op6avbaz *0 poavfavs, or -nc6s, Oro- 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, S. E. of 
Antiochia, from which the “ Oroandicus tractus ” 
obtained its name 

Oro&tis (*0 podns: Tab), the largest of the 
minor rivers which flow into the Persian Gulf, 
formed the boundary between Susiana and Persis. 

Ordblae ('OpoSicu), a town on the coast of Eu- 
boea, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of Apollo 

Orddes (’O pcSbys), the name of 2 kings ot Par- 
tlna. [Arsaces XIV., XVII.] 

Oroetes (Opoirys), a Persian, was made satrap 
of Sardis by Cyrus, which government he retained 
under Carabyses. In B. c. 522, he decoyed Poly- 
crates into lus power by specious promises, and 
put him to death. But being suspected of aiming 
at the establishment of an independent sovereignty, 
he was himself put to death by order of Darius. 

Orontes (*Op6vrys). 1. ( Nahr-el-Asy ), the 
largest river of Syria, has 2 chief sources m Coe- 
lesyria, the one in the Antilibanus, the other fur- 
ther N. in the Libanus ; flows N. E. into a lake 
S. of Emesa, and thence N. past Epiphama and 
Apamea, till near Antioch, where it suddenly 
sweeps round to the S. W. and falls into the sea 
at the foot of M. Plena. According to tradition 
its earlier name was Typhon (T« Hf>uv), and it was 
called Orontes from the person who fust built a 
bridge over it. — 2 . A mountain on the S. side of 
the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyrcania. — 
3 . A people of Assyria, E. of Gaugamela. 

Ordpus (*np«7rdr : ’hpdiros : Oropo ), a town on 
the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, near 
the Euripus, originally belonged to the Boeotians, 
but was at an early time seized by the Athenians, 
and was long an object of contention between the 
2 peoples. At length, after being taken and re- 
taken several times, it remained permanently m 
the hands of the Athenians, and is always reckoned 
by later wnters as a town of Attica. Its seaport 
was Delphinium at the mouth of the Asopus, about 

mile from the town. 

Ordsftu, Paulas, a Spanish presbyter, a native 
of Tarragona, flourished under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Having conceived a warm admiration for 
St. Augustine, he passed over into Africa about 
a. n. 413. After remaining in Africa about 2 
years, Augustine sent him into Syria, to counteract 
the influence of Pelagius, who had resided for 
some years in Palestine. Orosius found a warm 
friend in Jerome, but was unable to procure the 
condemnation of Pelaguis,'and was hims elf anathe- 
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| matized by John, bishop of Jerusalem, when he 
brought a formal chatge against Pelagius. Orosius 
subsequently returned to Afnca, and there, it is 
believed, died, but at what period is not known. 
The following works by Orosius are still extant. 
3. Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VII ., 
dedicated to St Augustine, at whose suggestion 
the task was undertaken. The pagans having 
been accustomed to complain that the ruin of the 
Roman empire must be ascribed to the wrath of 
the ancient deities, whose worship had been aban- 
doned, Orosius, upon his return from Palestine, 
composed this history to demonstrate that from the 
earliest epoch the world had been the Beene of 
calamities as great as the Roman empire was then 
suffering. The work, which extends from the 
Creation down to a.d. 417, is, with exception of the 
concluding portion, extracted from Justin, Eutro- 
pius, and inferior second-hand authorities. Edited 
by Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 1738. 2. Liber Apolo- 

geticus de A rbiim Libertate , written in Palestine, 
a.d. 415, appended to the edition of the HiBtory 
by Havercamp. 3 Commonitonum ad Augusti- 
num , the earliest of the works of Orosius, composed 
soon after his fiist arrival u Africa. 

Orospeda or OrtospSda ( Sierra del Mundo ), the 
highest range of mountains m the centre of Spam, 
began in the centre of Mt Idubeda, ran first W. 
and then S., and terminated near Calpe at the 
Fretum Herculeum. It contained several silver 
mines, whence the part m which the Baetis 
rises was called Mt. Argentarms or the Silver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus (’O p<pevs), a mythical personage, was 
regarded by the Greeks as the most celebrated of 
the early poets, who lived before the time of Homer. 
His name does not occur m the Homeric or He- 
siod ic poems ; but it already had attained to great 
celebrity m the lyric period. There were numerous 
legends about Orpheus, but the common story ran 
as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and Cal- 
liope, lived in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, 
whom he accompanied in their expedition. Pre- 
sented with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by 
the Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music 
not only the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from their places 
to follow the sound of his golden harp. The power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his aid, 
which contributed materially to the success of their 
expedition : at the sound of his lyre the Argo 
glided down into the sea ; the Argonauts tore 
themselves away from the pleasures of Lemnos ; 
the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, which threatened 
to crush the ship between them, were fixed in their 
places ; and the Colchian dragon, which guarded 
the golden fleece, was lulled to sleep : other legends 
of the same kind may be read in the Argonautica , 
which bears the name of Orpheus. After his 
return from the Argonautic expedition he took up 
his abode m a cave in Thrace, and employed him- 
self m the civilisation of its wild inhabitants. There 
is also a legend of his having visited Egypt The 
legends respecting the loss and recovery of his 
wife, and his own death, are very various. His 
wife was a nymph named Agriope or Eurydice. 
In the older accounts the cause of her death is not 
referred to. The legend followed in the well known 
passages of Virgil and Ovid, which ascribes the 
death of Eurydice to the bite of a serpent, is no 
doubt of high antiquity ; but the introduction of 
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Aristaeua into the legend cannot be traced to any 
writer older than Virgil himself. He followed his 
lost wife into the abodes of Hades, where the 
charms of his lyre suspended the torments of the 
damned, and won back his wife from the most 
inexorable of all deities ; but his prayer was only 
granted upon this condition, that he should not 
look back upon his restored wife, till they had 
arrived in the upper world : at the very moment 
when they were about to pass the fatal bounds, the 
anxiety of love overcame the poet ; lie looked 
round to see that Eurydice was following him ; 
and he beheld her caught back into the infernal 
regions. His grief for the loss of Eurydice led him 
to treat with contempt the Thracian women, who 
m revenge tore him to pieces under the excitement 
of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his death, the 
Muses collected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Libethra at the foot of Olympus, 
where the nightingale sang sweetly over his grave. 
His head was thrown into the Hebrus, down which 
it rolled to the sea, and was borne across to Lesbos, 
where the grave m which it was interred was shown 
at Antissa. His lyre was also said to have been 
carried to Lesbos ; and both traditions are simply 
poetical expressions of the historical fact that Les- 
bos was the first great seat of the music of the lyre . 
indeed Antissa itself was the birth-place of Ter- 
pander, the earliest historical musician. The astro- 
nomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus was placed 
by Zeus among the stars, at the intercession of 
Apollo and the Muses. In these legends there 
are some points which are sufficiently clear. The 
invention of music, in connection with the services 
of Apollo and the Muses, its first great application 
to the worship of the gods, which Orpheus is there- 
fore said tc have introduced, its power over the 
passions, and the importance which the Greeks 
attached to the knowledge of it, as intimately 
allied with the very existence of all social order, 
— are probably the chief elementary ideas of the 
whole legend. But then comes m one of the dark 
features of the Greek religion, in which the gods 
envy the advancement of man m knowledge and 
civilisation, and severely punish any one who 
transgresses the bounds assigned to humanity. In 
a later age, the conflict was no longer viewed as 
between the gods and man, but between the 
worshippers of different divinities ; and especially 
between Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, 
and Dionysus, the deity of the Benses ; hence 
Orpheus, the servant of Apollo, falls a victim to 
the jealousy of Dionysus, and the fury of his wor- 
shippers. — Orphic Societies and Mysteries, About 
the time of the first development ot Greek philo- 
sophy, societies were formed, consisting of persons 
called the followers of OrpJteus (ot ’Opfiixol), who, 
under the pretended guidance of Orpheus, dedicated 
themselves to the worship of Dionysus. They per- 
formed the rites of a mystical worship, but instead 
of confining their notions to the initiated, they 
published them to others, and committed them to 
literary works. The Dionysus, to whose worship 
the Orphic rites were annexed, was Dionysus Za- 
greus, closely connected with Demeter and Cora 
(Persephone). The Orphic legends and poems 
related in great part to this Dionysus, who was 
combined, as an infernal deity, with Hades ; and 
upon whom the Orphic theologers founded their 
"JP®* *be purification and ultimate immortality 
of the soul Bat their mode of celebrating this 
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worship was very different from the popular rites 
of Bacchus. The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus 
did not indulge in unrestrained pleasure and 
frantic enthusiasm, bnt rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners. All this part of the 
mythology of Orpheus, which connects him with 
Dionysus, must be considered as a later invention, 
quite irreconcilable with the original legend, m 
which he is the servant of Apollo and the Muses : 
but it is almost hopeless to explain the transition. 

— Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were current 
as early as the time of the Pisistratids [Onoma- 
critus]. They are often quoted by Plato, and 
the allusions to them in later writers are very fre- 
quent. The extant poems, which bear the name 
of Orpheus, are the forgeries of Christian gram- 
marians and philosophers of the Alexandrian school ; 
but among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine remains of that Orphic 
poetry which was known to Plato, and which must 
be assigned to the period of Onomacntus, or perhaps 
a little earlier. The Orphic literature, which in 
this sense may be called genuine, seems to Lave 
included Hymns , a Tkeogony , Oracles , &c. The 
apocryphal productions which have come down to 
us are, I. Argonautica , an epic poem in 1384 
hexameters, giving an account of the expedition 
of the Argonauts. 2. Hymn v, 87 or 88 m num- 
ber, in hexameters, evidently the productions of 
the Neo-Platomc school. 3 Lithica (At0ifcd), treats 
of properties of stones, both precious and common, 
and their uses in divination. 4. Fragments, 
chiefly of the Tkeogony. It is in this class that 
we find the genuine remains of the literature of 
the early Orphic theology, but intermingled with 
others of a much latei date. The best edition is 
by Hermann, Lips. 1805. 

Orthla (’Opfli'a, *0 p6is, or ’Opflwcna), a surname 
of the Artemis who is also called Iphigenia or 
Lygodesma, and must be regarded as the goddess 
of the moon. Her worship was probably brought 
to Sparta from Lemnos. It was at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia that Spartan boys had to undergo 
the flogging, called diamashgosis. 

Orthosia (* OpOivaid ). 1. A city of Caria, on the 
Maeander, with a mountain of the same name, 
where the Rhodians defeated the Carians, me. 167. 

— 2. A city of Phoemce, S. of the mouth of the 
Eleutherus, and 12 Roman miles from Tnpolis. 

Orthrus ( v O/>0por), the two-headed dog of Gery- 
ones, who was begotten by Typhon and Echidna, 
and was slain by Hercules. [See p. 309, b.] 

Ortospana or -nm (’O prdorxava: Cabulf ), a 
considerable city of the Paropamisadae, at the 
sources of a W. tributary of the river Cofe's, and 
at the junction of 3 roads, one leading N. into 
Bactna, and the others S. and E. into India. It 
was also called Carura or Cabura. 

Ortygia (’Oprvy(a). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo were 
born at Delos, the poets sometimes call the goddess 
Oi tygia , and give the name of Ortygiae boves to the 
oxen of Apollo. The ancients connected the name 
with Ortyx fOprvt) a quail. [See p. 379, a.] 

— 2. An island near Syracuse. [Syractjsab],*— 
3. A grove near Ephesus, in which the Ephesians 
pretended that Apollo and Artemis were bom. 
Hence Propertius calls the Cayster, which flowed 
near Ephesus, Ortygius Cayster, 

Orris. [Hoe to ; Orion.] 

Osca. 1. ( Huesca in Arragonia), an important 
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town of the Ilecfetos and a Roman colony in His- 
pania Tariiiconensk, on the read from Tarraco to 
Herda,w'fch silver mines; whence Livy speaks of 
argathmCtmense, though these words may perhaps 
mean silver money corned at Osca.—2. (W. of 
Hmstm in Granada), a town of the Turdetam m 
Hispania Baetica. 

OsoSla. [Leponth.] 

Gad or Oplci (*0 <ncoi, 'OttikoI), one of the most 
ancient tribes of Italy, inhabited the centre of the 
peninsula, from which they had driven out the 
Siculi. Their principal settlement was m Campania, 
hut we also find them m parts of Latiura and Sam- 
mum. They were subdued by the Sabines and 
Tyrrhenians, and disappeared from history at a 
comparatively early period. They were called in 
their own language Uskus. They are identified by 
many writers with the Ausones or Aurunci ; but 
others think that the latter is a collective name for 
all the people dwelling in the plain, and that the 
OBci were a branch of the Ausones The Oscan 
language was closely connected with the other an- 
cient Italian dialects, out of which the Latin lan- 
guage was formed ; and it continued to be spoken 
by the people of Campania long after the Oscans 
had disappeared as a separate people. A know- 
ledge of it was preserved at Rome by the Fabulae 
Atellanae, which were a species of farce or comedy 
written m Oscan. 

Osi, a people m Germany, probably in the moun- 
tains between the sources of the Oder and the 
Gran, were, according to Tacitus, tributary to the 
Sarmatmns, and spoke the Pannoman language. 

Osioerda. [Ossigerda.] 

Osiris (*'0<npis), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to Herodotus 
they were the only divinities who were worshipped 
by all the Egyptians. His Egyptian name is said 
to have been Hysiris, wlucli is interpreted to mean 
“son of Isis though some said that it meant 
“many-eyed.'” He is said to have been originally 
king of Egypt, and to have reclaimed his subjects 
from a barbarous life by teaching them agricultuie, 
and enacting wise laws. He nlterwaids travelled 
into foreign lands, spreading, wherever he went, 
the blessings of civilisation. On his return to 
Egypt, he was murdered by his brother Typhon, 
who cut his body into pieces, and threw them into 
the Nile. After a long search Isis discovered the 
mangled xemains of her husband, and with the 
assistance of her son Horus defeated Typhon, and 
recovered the sovereign power, wlucli Typhon had 
usurped. See Isis. 

Osisxnli, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, at the 
N.W. extremity of the coast, and m the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Quimper and Brest. 

Osroene (‘Ocrpoiji^ : *Oo‘po7)voi 9 pi, ; Pashahk 
of Orfah ), the W . of the 2 portions into which N. 
Mesopotamia was divided by the river Chaboras 
(Kh*bour) 9 which separated it from Mygdorna on 
the E. and from the rest of Mesopotamia on the 
S. : the Euphrates divided it, on the W. and 
N. W., from the Syrian districts of Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrheetice, and Commagene ; and on the N. it 
was separated by M. Masius from Armenia. Its 
name was said to be derived from Osroes, an 
Arabian chieftain, who,* in the time of the Seleu- 
dd&e, established over it a petty principality, with 
Edbssa for its capital, which lasted till the reign 
of Caracalla, and respecting the histoiy of which, 
8M Aboarus. 
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Ossa f'Otrow : Kmavo , i e. ivy-dad), a cele- 
brated mountain in the N. of Magnesia, in Thes- 
saly, connected with Felion on the S. E., and 
divided from Olympus on the N. W. by the vale 
of Temps. It is one of the highest mountains in 
Greece, but much less lofty than Olympus. It is 
mentioned by Homer, in the legend of the war of 
the Giants, respectmg which see Olympus. 

Osset, with the surname Constantin Julia, a 
town m Hispania Baetica, on the right bank of the 
Baetis, opposite Hispalis. 

Ossigerda or Osicerda (Ossigerdensis), a town 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
Roman municipium. 

Osslgi (Maquiz), a town of the Turduli in His- 
pania Baetica, on the spot where the Baetis first 
enters Baetica. 

Osson&ha (Estoy N. of Faro), a town of the 
Turdetani m Lusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anas. 

Osteodes (’OcrrewS^s yrjaos : Ahcur), an island 
at some distance from the N. coast of Sicily, oppo- 
site the town of Soli. 

Ostia (Ostiensis Ostia), a town at the mouth 
of the river Tiber, and the harbour of Rome, from 
which it was distant 16 miles by land, was situated 
on the left bank of the left arm of the river. It 
was founded by Ancus Martius, the 4th king of 
Rome, was a Roman colony, and eventually be- 
came an important and flourishing town. In the 
crvil wars it was destroyed by Manus, but it was 
soon rebuilt with greater splendour than before. The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and better 
harbour on the light arm of the Tiber, which was 
enlarged and improved by Trajan. This new har- 
boui was called snnply Portus Jiomanus or Portus 
A vgusti, and around it there spiangup a flourishing 
town, also called Portus ’(the inhabitants Portu- 
enscs). The old town of Ostia, whose harbour had 
been already partly filled up by sand, now sank 
into insignificance, and only continued to exist 
through its salt-works ( sahnae ), which had been 
established by Ancus Martius. The ruins of Ostia 
are between 2 and 3 miles from the coast, as the 
sea has gradually receded m consequence of the 
accumulation of sand deposited by the Tiber. 

Ostia Kill. [Nilus.] 

Ostorlus Scapula. [Scapula.] 

Ostra (Ostranus), a town in Umbria in the ter- 
ritory of the Senones. 

T. Otacilius Crassus, a Roman general during 
the 2nd Punic war, was piaetor b. c. 217, and 
subsequently pro-praetor m Sicily. In 215 he 
crossed over to Africa, and laid waste the Car- 
thaginian coast. He was praetor for the 2nd time, 
214, and his command was prolonged during the 
next 3 years. He died m Sicily, 211. 

L. Otacilius Pilitus, a Roman rhetorician, who 
opened a school at Rome B.C. 31, was originally a 
slave ; but having exhibited talent, and a love of 
literature, he was manumitted by his master. Cn. 
Pompeius Magnus was one of his pupils, and he 
wrote the history of Pompey, and of his father 
likewise. 

Otanes (’Onu^s). L A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes, was the first who suspected the imposture 
of Sraerdis the Magian, and took the chief part m 
organizing the conspiracy against the pretender 
(b. c. 521). After the accession of Darius Hys- 
taspis, he was placed m command of the Persian 
force which invaded S&mos for the purpose of 
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placing Syloeon, brother of Polycrates, in the 
government. — » 2. A Persian, son of Sisamnes, 
succeeded Megabyzus (b. c. 506) in the command 
of the forces on the sea-coast, and took Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Antandrns, and Lamponium, as well as 
the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. He was pro- 
bably the same Otanes who is mentioned os a son- 
in-law of Darius Hystaspis, and as a general em- 
ployed against the revolted Ionians in 499. 

Otho, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 67, 
was a warm supporter of the aristocratical party. 
He opposed the proposal of Gabimus to bestow 
upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates ; and in the same year he proposed and 
carried the law which gave to the equites a special 
place at the public spectacles, m fourteen rows or 
seats (in quattuordecim gradibus sive drdimbus), 
next to the place of the senators, which was m the 
orchestra. This law was very unpopular ; and in 
Cicero’s consulship (63) there was such a riot 
occasioned by the obnoxious measure, that it re- 
quired all his eloquence to allay the agitation 

Otho, Salvias. 1. M., grandfather of the em- 
peror Otho, was descended from an ancient and 
noble family of the town of Fercntinum, m Etruria. 
His father was a Roman eques ; his mother was 
of low origin, perhaps even a freedwoman. Through 
the influence of Livia Augusta, m whose house he 
had been brought up, Otho was made a Roman 
senator, and eventually obtained the practorship, 
but was not advanced to any higher honour. —2. 
L., son of the preceding, and father of the emperoi 
Otho, stood so high m the favour of Tiberius and 
resembled this emperor so strongly in person, that 
it was supposed by most that he was his son. He 
was consul suffectus m a d. 33; was afterwards 
proconsul in Africa ; and in 42 was sent into II- 
lyncum, where he restored discipline among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against Claudius. 
At a later tune he detected a conspiracy which had 
been formed against the life of Claudius. — 3. L., 
surnamed Titianijs, elder son of No. 2, was con- 
sul 52, and proconsul m Asia 63, when lie had 
Agricola for his quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he was not corrupted by 
the example of his superior officer, who indulged 
in every kind of rapacity. On the death of Galba 
in January 69, Titianus was a second time made 
consul, with his brother Otho, the emperor. On 
the death of the latter, he was pardoned by Vi- 
tellius.— *4. M., Roman emperor fiom January 
15th to April 16th. a. d. 69, was the younger son of 
No. 2. Ho was born m the early part of 32. He 
was of moderate stature, ill-made m the logs, 
and had an effeminate appearance. He was one of 
the companions of Nero m his debaucheries ; hut 
when the emperor took possession of his wife, the 
beautiful but profligate Poppaea Sabina, Otho was 
sent as governor to Lusitania, which he adminis- 
tered with credit during the last 10 years of Nero’s 
life. Otho attached himself to Galba when he 
revolted against Nero, in the hope of being adopted 
by him and succeeding to the empire. But when 
Galba adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 
69, Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at Rome, 
who put Galba to death. Meantime Vitellius bad 
been proclaimed emperor at Cologne by the German 
troops on the 3rd of January; and his generals 
forthwith set out for Italy to place their master on 
the throne. When these news reached Otho, he 
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marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitellius. The fortune of war was at first in 
his flavour. He defeated Caecma, the general of 
Vitellius, in more than one engagement; but his 
army was subsequently defeated m a decisive battle 
near Bedriacum by the united forces of Caecma and 
Valens, whereupon he put an end to his own life 
at Bnxellum in the 37th year of his age. 

Othry&des (*0 dpvdBijs). 1. A patronymic given 
to Panthous or Panthus, the Trojan priest of 
Apollo, as the son of Othrys. — 2. A Spartan, one 
of the 300 selected to fight with an equal number 
of Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Othryades 
was the only Spartan who survived the battle, and 
was left for dead. lie spoiled the dead bodies of 
the enemy, and remained at his post, while Al- 
cenor and Chromins, the two survivors of the 
Argive party, hastened home with the news of 
v ictory, supposing that all their opponents had been 
slam. As the \ ictory was claimed by both sides, 
a general battle ensued, in which the Argives were 
defeated. Othryades slew himself on the field, 
being ashamed to return to Sparta as the one sur- 
vivor of her 300 champions. 

Othrys ( O Opus), a lofty range of mountains in 
the S. of Thessaly, which extended from Mt. Tyra- 
phrestus, or the most S -ly part of Pmdus, to the 
E. coast and the promontoiy between the Paga- 
saean gulf and the N. point of Euboea. It shut in 
the great Thessalian plain on the S. 

Otus, and his brother, Ephialtes, are better 
known by their name of the Aloidac. [Aloeus.] 

P. OvidiUS Naso, the Roman poet, was bom at 
Sulmo, m the country ot the Pcligni, on the 20th 
March, b. c. 43. He was descended from an an- 
cient equestrian family, but possessing only mode- 
rate wealth He, as well as his brother Lucius, 
who was exactly a year older than himself, was 
destined to be a pleader, and received a carelul 
education to qualify him for that calling. He 
studied rhetoric under Arellius Fuscus and Porcius 
Latro, and attained to considerable proficiency m 
the art of declamation. But the bent of his genius 
showed itself very early. The hours which should 
have been spent in the study of jurisprudence were 
employed m cultivating his poetical talent. The 
elder Seneca, who had heard him declaim, tells us 
that his oratory resembled a soluhtm carmen , and 
that any thing in the way of argument was irksome 
to him. His father denounced his favourite pur- 
suit as leading to inevitable poverty ; but the death 
of his brother, at the early age of 20, probably 
served m some degree to mitigate his father’s oppo- 
sition, for the patrimony which would have been 
scanty for two might amply suffice fri one. Ovid’s 
education was completed at Athens, where he made 
himself thoroughly master of the Greek language. 
Afterwards he travelled with the poet Macer, m 
Asia and Sicily. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually practised as an advocate after 
his return to Rome. The picture Ovid himself 
draws of his weak constitution and indolent tem- 
per prevents us from thinking that he ever followed 
bis profession with perseverance, if mdeed at all. 
The same causes deterred him from entering the 
senate, though he had put on the lotus clavus when 
he assumed the toga vintis, as being by birth entitled 
to aspire to the senatorial dignity. ( Triet. iv. 10. 29.) 
He became, however, one of the Triummri Capitcdcs ; 
and he was subsequently made one of the Centum- 
tsh, or judges who tried testamentary and even 
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criminal causes ; and in due time Be was promoted 
to be one of the Decemviri, who assembled and 
presided over the court of the Centumviri. — Such 
is all the account that can be given of Ovid’s busi- 
ness life* He married twice in early life at the 
desire of his parents, but he speedily divorced 
each of his wives in succession. The restraint of 
a wife was irksome to a man like Ovid, who was 
devoted to gallantry and licentious life. His chief 
mistress in the early part of his life was the one 
whom he celebrates in his poems under the name 
of Corinna. If we may believe the testimony of 
Sidonius Apollinans, Corinna was no less a person- 
age than Julia, the accomplished, but abandoned 
daughter of Augustus. There are several passages 
m Ovid’s Amores which render the testimony of 
Sidonius highly probable. Thus it appears that 
his mistress was a married woman, of high rank, 
but profligate morals ; all which particulars will 
suit Julia. How long Ovid’s connection with Co- 
rinna lasted there are no means of deciding ; but it 
probably ceased before his marriage with his 3rd 
wife, whom he appears to have sincerely loved. We 
can hardly place his 3rd marriage later than his 30th 
year, since a daughter, Penlla, was the fruit of it 
( Tnst . in. 7. 3), who was grown up and married 
at the time of his banishment. Perilla was twice 
married, and had a child by each husband. Ovid 
was a grandfather before he lost his father at the 
age of 90 ; soon after whose decease his mother 
also died. Till his 50th year Ovid continued to 
reside at Rome, where he had a house near the 
Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pehgnan 
farm. He not only enjoyed the friendship of a 
large circle of distinguished men, but the regard 
and favour of Augustus and the imperi.il family. 
But in A. i>. 9 Ovid was suddenly commanded by 
an imperial edict to transport himself to Tomi, a 
town on the Euxme, near the mouths of the 
Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his 
banishment stated in the edict was his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love ( Ars Ama - 
toria). It was not, however, an exsihum , but a 
relegatio ; that is, he was not utterly cut off from 
all hope of return, nor did he lose his citizenship. 
The real cause of his banishment has long exer- 
cised the ingenuity of scholars. The publication 
of the Ars Amatoria was certainly a mere pretext. 
The poem had been published nearly 1 0 years pre- 
viously ; and moreover, whenever Ovid alludes to 
that, the ostensible cause, he imanably couples with 
it another which he mysteriously conceals. Accord- 
ing to some writers, the real cause -was his intrigue 
with Julia. But this is sufficiently refuted by the 
feet that Julia had been an exile since b. c. 2. 
Other writers suppose that he had been guilty of 
an intrigue with the younger Julia, the daughter 
of the elder one ; and the remarkable fact that the 
younger Julia was banished in the same year with 
Ovid leads very strongly to the inference that his 
fate was in some way connected with hers. But 
Ovid states himself that his fault was an involun- 
tary one j and the great disparity of years between 
the poet and the younger Julia renders it impro- 
bable that there had been an intrigue between 
them. He may more probably have become ac- 
quainted with Julia’s profligacy by accident, and 
by his subsequent conduct, perhaps, for instance, 
by concealing it, have given offence to Livia, or 
Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an affecting pic- 
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ture of the miseries to which he was exposed in 
his place of exile. He complains of the inhos- 
pitable soil, of the severity of the climate, and of 
the perils to which he was exposed, when the 
barbarians plundered the surrounding country, and 
insulted the very walls of Tomi. In the most 
abject terms Tie supplicated Augustus to change his 
place of banishment, and besought his friends to 
use their influence in his behalf. In the midst of 
all his misfortunes he sought some relief in the 
exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did he 
finish his Fasti in his exile, besides writing the 
Ibis, the Tnstia , Ex Ponto , &c., but he likewise 
acquired the language of the Getae, in which he 
composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
These he publicly recited, and they were received 
with tumultuous applause by the Tomitae. With 
his new fellow-citizens, indeed, he had succeeded 
in rendenng himself highly popular, insomuch that 
they honoured him with a decree, declaring him 
exempt from all public burthens. He died at 
Tomi in the 60th year of his age, a. d. 18. — The 
following is a list of Ovid’s works, arranged, as far 
as possible, in chronological order : — 1. Amorum 
Lihri III , the earliest of the poet’s works. Ac- 
cording to the epigram prefixed, the work, as we 
now possess it, is a 2nd edition, revised and 
abridged, the former one having consisted of 5 
books. 2 Epistolae Herovlum, 21 m number. 
3. Ars Amatona , or De Arte Amandi, written 
about b c 2. At the time of Ovid’s banishment 
this poem was ejected from the public libraries by 
command of Augustus. 4. Itemedia Anions, in I 
book. 5. Nux, the elegiac complaint of a nut- 
tVee respecting the ill-treatment it receives from 
wayfarers, and even from its own master. 6. 
Metamorphoseon Ltbri XV. This, the greatest 
of Ovid's poems m bulk and pretensions, appears 
to have been written between the age of 40 and 
50 It consists of such legends or fables as in- 
volved a transformation, from the Creation to the 
time of Julius Caesar, the last being that emperor’s 
change into a star. It is thus a sort of cyclic poem 
made up of distinct episodes, but connected into 
one narrative thread, with much skill. 7* Fasto - 
rum Libri XII., of which only the first 6 are 
extant. This work was incomplete at the time of 
Ovid’s banishment. Indeed he had perhaps done 
little more than collect the materials for it ; for 
that the 4th book was written m Pontus appears 
from ver. 88. The Fasti is a sort of poetical 
Roman calendar, with its appropriate festivals and 
mythology, and the substance was probably taken 
in a great measure from the old Roman annalists. 
The work shows a good deal of learning, but it has 
been observed that Ovid makes frequent mistakes 
in his astronomy, from not understanding the books 
from winch he took it. 8. Tnstium Libri V ’., elegies 
written during the first 4 years of Ovid’s banish- 
ment. They are chiefly made up of descriptions 
of his afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy. 
The 1 0th elegy of the 4th book is valuable, as 
containing many particulars of Ovid’s life. 9. 
Epistolarum ex Ponto Libri IV., are also in the 
elegiac metre, and much the same in substance as 
the Tnstia, to which they were subsequent. It 
must be confessed that age and misfortune seem 
to have damped Ovid’s genius both in this and the 
preceding work. Even the versification is more 
slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic. 10* 
Ibis, a satire of between 600 and 700 elegiac 
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verses, also written in exile. The poet inveighs 
in it against an enemy who had traduced him. 
Though the variety of Ovid’s imprecations displays 
learning and fancy, the piece leaves the impression 
of an impotent explosion of rage. The tide and 
plan were borrowed from Callimachus. 11. Con - 
solatto ad Liviam Angustam , is considered by most 
critics not to be genuine, though it is allowed on 
all hands to be not unworthy of Ovid’s genius. 
12. The Medicamina Faciei and Halieuticon are 
mere fragments, and their genuineness not alto- 
gether certain. — Ot his lost works, the most cele- 
brated was his tragedy, Medea,) of which only two 
lines remain. That Ovid possessed a great poetical 
genius is unquestionable ; which makes it the more 
to be regretted that it was not always under the 
control of a sound judgment. He possessed great 
vigour of fancy, warmth of colouring, and facility 
of composition. Ovid has himself described how 
spontaneously his verses flowed ; but the facility of 
composition possessed more charms for him than 
the irksome, but indispensable labour of correction 
and retrenchment. Ovid was the first to depart 
from that pure and correct taste which charac- 
terises the Greek poets, and their eaiher Latin 
imitators. His writings abound with those false 
thoughts and frigid conceits which we find so fre- 
quently in the Italian poets ; and in this respect 
he must be regarded as unantique The best 
edition of Ovid’s complete works is by Burmann, 
Amsterdam, 1727, 4 vols. 4to. 

Oxia Palus, is first mentioned distinctly by 
Ammianus Marccllmus as the name of the Sea of 
Aral , which the ancients m general did not dis- 
tinguish from the Caspian. When Ptolemy, how- 
ever, speaks of the Oxiana Palus (tj ’Clfciav}) 
\tfiuij) as a small lake in the steppes of Sogdiana, 
he is perhaps following some vague account of the 
separate existence of the Sea of Aial, and the same 
remark may be applied to Pliny’s account that the 
source (instead of the termination) of the liver Oxus 
was m a lake of the same name. 

Oxiani O^tavol), a people of Sog- 

diana, on the N. of the Oxus. 

Oxli Montes (ret or O opt] prob. 

Ak-tagh ), a range of mountains between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartcs ; the N. boundary of Sogdiana 
towards Scythia. 

Oxus or Oaxus ( y O|ov, Jihoun or 

Amou ), a great river of Central Asia, rose, ac- 
cording to some of the ancient geographers, on the 
N.side of the Paropamisus M. (Hindoo Koosh), and, 
according to others, in the Emodi M., and flowed 
N. W., forming the boundary between Sogdiana 
on the N. and Bactria and Margiana on tho S., 
and then, skirting the N. of Hyrcania, it fell into 
the Caspian. The Jihoun now flows mto the 
S. W. corner of the Sea of Aral ; but there are 
still distinct traces of a channel extending in a 
S. W. direction from the Sea of Aral to the 
Caspian, by which at least a portion, and probably 
the whole, of the waters of the Oxus found their 
way into the Caspian ; and very probably the Sea 
of Aral itself was connected with the Caspian by 
this channel. The ancient geographers mention, 
as important tributaries of the Oxus, the Ochus, 
the Marcus, and the Bactrus, which are now 
intercepted by the sands of the Desert. The 
Oxus is a broad and rapid river, navigable through 
a considerable portion of its course. It formed, m 
ancient times, a channel of commercial intercourse 
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between India and W. Asia, goods being brought 
down it to the Caspian, and thence up the Cyrus 
and across Armenia, into Asia Minor. It occupies 
also an important place in history, having been in 
nearly all ages the extreme boundary between the 
great monarchies of S. W. Asia and the hordes 
which wander over the central steppes. Cyrus 
and Alexander both crossed it; but the former 
effected no permanent conquests on its N. side, 
and the conquests of the latter in Sogdiana, though 
for a time preserved under the Bactrian kings, were 
always regarded as lying beyond the limits of the 
civilised world, and were lost at the fall of the 
Bactrian kingdom. — Herodotus does not mention 
the Oxus by name, but it is supposed to be the 
river which he calls Araxes. 

Oxybli, a Ligunan people on the coast of Galha 
Narbonensis, W. ot the Alps, and between the 
Flumen Argrnteum (Argens) and Antipolis (An- 
tihes). They were neighbours of the Salluvii and 
Deciates. 

Oxydracae (’O ^vbpduai\ a warlike people of 
India mtra Gangem, in the Punjab , between tho 
rivers Ilydaspes ( Jheluin ) and Acesines (Chenab), 
in whose capital Alexander was wounded. They 
called themselves descendants of Dionysus. 

Oxylus ( v O|uAos), the leader of the Heraclidae 
in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
quently king of Elis. [See p. 306, b ] 

Oxyrhynchus (*0^vpvyxos : Behneseh , Hu.), 
a city of Middle Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
canal which runs parallel to the Nile on its W. 
side (Bahr YussnJ ). It was the capital of the 
Nomos Oxyrhynchitcs, and the chief seat of the 
worship of the fish called oxyrynchus. 

Ozogardana, a city of Mesopotamia on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a lofty 
throne oi chair of stone, which they called Tra- 
jan’s judgment-seat. 


P. 

Pacaris. [IIypacyris ] 

Pacatiana. [ Ph hygia]. 

Pacclus or Paccius Antiochus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who was 
a pupil of Philonides of Catana, and lived probably 
at Rome. He made a large fortune by the sale of 
a certain medicine of his own invention, the com- 
position of which he kept a profound secret. At 
his death ho left his prescription as a legacy to the 
emperor Tiberius, who, in order to give it as wide 
a circulation as possible, ordered a copy of it to be 
placed in all the public libraries. 

Paches (Tldxns), an Athenian general in tho 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, b. c. 427. On his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial on some charge, and, per- 
ceiving his condemnation to be certain, drew his 
sword and stabbed himself in the presence of his 
judges. 

Pachymeres, Georgius, an important Byzan- 
tine writer, was born about a. d. 1242 at Nicaea, 
but spent the greater part of his life at Constanti- 
nople. He was a priest, and opposed the union ot 
the Greek and Latm churches. Pachymeres wrote 
several works, the most important of which is a 
Byxardine History , containing In account of the 
emperors Michael Palaeologus and Andronicuo 
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Paltwclogus the elder, in Id books. The style is 
remarkably good imd pure for the age. Edited by 
Possums, Rome, 1666—1669, 2 vols. foL, and by 
Bekker, Bonn, 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. 

PaflfcfnBflor Pachynum ( Capo Passaro\ a pro- 
montory at tie S. E. extremity of Sicily, and one 
of the 8 promontories which give to Sicily its trian- 
gular figure, the other 2 being Pelorum and Lily- 
baeum By the side of Pachynus was a bay, 
which was used as a harbour, and which is called 
by Cicero Portus Pachyni (Porto di Pda). 

Pacllua, the name of a family of the patrician 
Furia gens, mentioned in the early history of the 
republic. 

Pacbrus. 1. Son of Orodes I., king of Parthia. 
His history is given under Arsacks XIV.— 
2. King of Parthia. [Arsacbs XXIV.] 

Paotdlus (IlaifTwAds: Sarabat), a small hut 
celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the N. side of 
Mt. Tmolus, and flowed N. past Sardis into the 
Hermus, which it joined 30 stadia below Sardis 
The golden sands of Pactolus have passed into a 
proverb. Lydia was long the California of the 
ancient world, its streams forming so many gold 
<s washings ; ” and hence the wealth of the Lydian 
kings, and the alleged origin of gold money in that 
country. But the supply of gold was only on the 
surface, and by the beginning of our era, it was so 
far exhausted as not to repay the trouble cf col- 
lecting it. > 

PactjhlS (na/m/as), a Lydian, who on the con- 
quest of Sardis (b c. 546), was charged by Cyrus 
with the collection of the revenue of the province. 
When Cyrus left Sardis on his return to Ecbatana, 
Pactyas induced the Lydians to revolt against 
Cyrus ; hut when an army was sent against him he 
first fled to Cyme, then to Mytilene, and eventually 
to Chios. He was surrendered by the Chians to 
the Persians. 

Pactye (UaKTV7j : Si. George ), a town in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, 36 stadia 
from Cardia, to which Alcibiades retired when he 
was banished by the Athenians, b c. 407. 

Pactylca (ncwc-m/c^), the country of the Pac- 
tyes (ndicTues), in the N.W. of India, W. of the 
Indus, and in the 13th satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, is most probably the N.E. part of Af- 
ghanistan, about Jelldabad. 

X. Pacuvius, one of the early Roman trage- 
dians, was bom about B. c. 220, at Brundisium, 
and is said to have been the son of the sister of 
Ennius. Pacuvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brundisium, but he afterwards repaired to 
Rome. Here he devoted himself to painting and 
poetry, and obtained so much distinction in the 
former art, that a painting of his m the temple of 
Hercules, in the forum hoarium, was regarded 
as only inferior to the celebrated painting of Fabius 
Pictor. After living many years at Rome, for he 
was still there m his 80th year, he returned to 
Brundisium, on account of the failure of his health, 
and died in his native town, in the 90th year of 
his age, b. c. 130. We have no further particulars 
of his life, save that his talents gained him the 
friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most intimate terms with his younger rival Accius. 
Pacuvius was universally allowed by the ancient 
writers to have been one of the greatest of the 
Larin tragic poets. (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 56.) He is 
especially praised far the loftiness of his thoughts, 
the vigour of his language, and the extent of his 
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knowledge. Hence we find the epithet doctus 
frequently applied to, him. He was also a favourite 
with the people, with whom his verses continued 
to be esteemed in the rime of Julius Caesar. His 
tragedies were taken from the great Greek writers ; 
but he did not confine himself, like his predecessors, 
to a mere translation of the latter, hut worked up 
his materials with more freedom and independent 
judgment. Some of the plays of Pacuvius were 
not based upon the Greek tragedies, but belonged 
to the class called Praetextatae , in which the sub- 
jects were taken from Roman story. One of these 
was entitled Paulas, which had as its hero L. Ae~ 
milius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. The fragments of Pacuvius are pub- 
lished by Bothe, Poet. Lat Scenic. Fragm. Lips. 
1834. 

P&dus (Po), the chief river of Italy, whose 
name is said to have been of Celtic origin, and to 
have been given it on account of the pine trees (in 
Celtic padi) which grew on its banks. In the 
Ligurian language it was called Bodencus or Bo- 
dtnetts . Almost all later writers identified the 
Padus with the fabulous Eridanus, from which 
amber was obtained ; and hence the Roman poets 
frequently give the name of Eridanus to the Padus. 
The reason of this identification appears to have 
been, that the Phoenician vessels received at the 
mouths of the Padus the amber which had been 
transported by land from the coasts of the Baltic to 
those of the Adriatic. The Padus rises from 2 
springs on the E. side of Mt. Vesula ( Monte Visa) 
m the Alps, and flows with a general E.-ly direction 
through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
it divides into 2 parts, Gallia Cispadana and Gallia 
Transpadana. It receives numerous affluents, which 
dram the whole of this vast plain, descending from 
the Alps on the N. and the Apennines on the S. 
These affluents, increased in the summer by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, frequently 
bring down such a large body of water as to cause 
the Padus to overflow its banks. The whole course 
of the liver, including its windings, is about 450 
miles. About 20 miles from the sea the river 
divides itself into 2 mam branches, of which the N. 
one was called Padoa ( Maestra , Po Grande , or 
Po delle Fomaci) and the S. one Olana (Po 
d'Artano) ; and each of these now falls into the 
Adriatic by several mouths. The ancient writers 
enumerate 7 of these mouths, some of which were 
canals. They lay between Ravenna and Altinum, 
and bore the following names, according to Pliny, 
beginning with the S. and ending with the N. 1. 
Padusa, also called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dug 
by Augustus, which connected Ravenna with the Po. 
2. Vatrenus, also called Endanum Ostium or Spine- 
ticura Ostmm (Po di Primaro), from the town of 
Spma at its mouth. 3. Ostmm Caprasiae (Porto 
Intento di bell' Ochio). 4. Ostium Sagis (Porto di 
Magnavacca). 5. Olane or Volane, the S. main 
branch of the river, mentioned above. 6. Padoa, 
the N. main branch, subdivided into several small 
branches called Ostia Carbonana. 7. Fossae Phi- 
listinae, connecting the river, by means of the Tar- 
tarus, with the Athesis. 

Padfisa. [Padus.] 

Paean (Uaidv, neuW or naufr), that is, “ the 
healing,” is according to Homer the designation of 
the physician of the Olympian gods, who heals, for 
example, the wounded Ares and Hades. After 
the rime of Homer and Hesiod, the word Pawn 
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became a surname of Aesculapius, the god who had 
the power of healing. The name was, however, 
used also m the more general sense of deliverer 
from any evil or calamity, and was thus applied to 
Apollo and Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived 
as delivering men ftom the pains and sorrows of 
life. With regard to Apollo and Thanatos, how- 
ever, the name may at the same time contain 
an allusion to irafeiv, to strike, since both are 
also regarded as destroyers. From Apollo himself 
the name Paean was transferred to the song 
dedicated to him, that is, to hymns chaunted to 
Apollo for the purpose of averting an evil, and to 
warlike songs, which were sung before or during a 
battle. 

Paeanfa (tlaiavLa : Uatavtevs\ a demus m 
Attica, on the E. slope of Mt. Hymettns, belong- 
ing to the tribe Pandioms. It was the demus of 
the orator Demosthenes. 

Paemani, a people of German origin in Gallia 
Belgica. 

Paeones (Ilaioj/es), a powerful Thracian people, 
who m eaily times were spread o\ er a great part of 
Macedonia and Thrace. According to a legend 
preserved by Herodotus, they were of Teucrian 
origin ; and it is not impossible that they were a 
branch ot the great Phrygian people, a portion of 
which seems to have settled m Europe. In Homer 
the Paeomans appear as allies of the Trojans, and 
are represented as having come from the river 
Axius. In histoncal tunes they inhabited the 
whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the frontiers 
of Illyria to some little distance K. of the river 
Strymon. Their country was called Paeoma 
( Uaiovia ). The Pueomans were divided into se- 
veral tribes, independent of each other, and go- 
verned by their own chiefs ; though at a later 
penod they appear to have owned the authority of 
one king. The Pacoman tribes on the lower 
course of the Strymon were subdued by the Per- 
sians, b.c. 513, and many of them were trans- 
planted to Phrygia ; but the tribes in the N. of 
the countrj" maintained their independence. They 
were long troublesome neighbours to the Mace- 
donian monarchs, whose teintories they frequently 
invaded and plundered , hut they were eventually 
subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, who allowed them nevertheless to retain 
their own monarchs. They continued to be governed 
by then own kings till a much later period ; and 
these kings were often virtually independent of the 
Macedonian monarchy. Thus wc read of their 
king Audolcon, whose daughter Pyrihus married. 
After the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
168, the part of Paeoma E of the Axius formed 
the 2nd, and the part of Paeoma W. of the Axius 
formed the 3rd, of the 4 districts into which Ma- 
cedonia was divided by the Romans. 

Paeonlus (riauStuos). X. Of Ephesus, an archi- 
tect, probably lived between b. c. 420 and 380. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which Chersiphron had begun ; and, with Daphnis 
the Milesian, he began to build at Miletus a tem- 
ple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. The latter was 
the famous JDidymacum, or temple of Apollo Didy- 
mus, the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Miletus. The former temple, m which the Bran- 
chidae had an oracle of Apollo, was burnt at the 
capture of Miletus by the army of Darius, 498. 
The new temple, which was on a scale only m- 
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ferior to that of Artemis, was never finished . % 
Of Mende, in Thrace, a statuary and sculptor, 
flourished about 435. 

Faeoplae (neudwAoi), a Paeonian people on the 
lower course of the Strymon and the Angites, who 
were subdued by the Persians, and transplanted to 
Phrygia by order of Darius, b. c. 513. They re- 
turned to their native country with the help of 
Aristagoras, 500 ; and we find them settled N. of 
Mt. Pangaeus m the expedition of Xerxes, 480. 

Faeris&des or Paris ades (na<p«n&ip or Uapt- 
o-a'Srjs), the name of 2 kings of Bosporus. L Son 
of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spartaeus a.c. 
349, and reigned 38 years. He continued the 
same friendly relations with the Athenians which 
were begun by his father Leucon. — 2. The last 
monarch of the first dynasty that ruled m Bos- 
porus. The pressure of the Scythian tribes induced 
Paerisades to cede his sovereignty to Mithridates 
the Great. The date of this event cannot be 
placed earlier than 112, nor later than 88. 

Paestanus Sinus. [Paestum.] 

Paestum (Paestanus), called Posidonla (IIo- 
aeiSwvla : nocreidofutdrijs) originally, was a city 
in Lucan ia, situated between 4 and 5 miles S. E. 
of the mouth of the Silarus, and near the bay 
which derived its name from the town (n<xrct5o;- 
j/iaTTjs iclAnos, Paestanus Sinus : G. of Salerno ). 
Its origin is uncertain, but it was probably in ex- 
istence before it was colonized by the Sybarites 
about b. c. 524. It soon became a powerful and 
flourishing city ; but alter its capture by the 
Lucanians (between 438 and 424), it gradually 
lost the characteristics of a Greek city, and its in- 
habitants at length ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Posidonia was pro- 
bably changed into that of Paestum at this time. 
Under the supremacy of the Romans, who founded 
a Latin colony at Paestum about B. c. 274, the 
town gradually sank m impoitance ; and m the 
time of Augustus it is only mentioned on account 
of the beautiful roses grown m its neighbourhood. 
The ruins of Paestum are striking and magnifi- 
cent. They consist of the remains of Avails, of an 
amphitheatre, of 2 fine temples, and of another 
building. The 2 temples are m the Doric style, 
and are some of the most remarkable ruins of an- 
tiquity. 

Paesus (Ilaurds), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Ilomcr, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been transplanted 
to Lampsacus Its site was on a river of the same 
name {Beiram-Dei e) between Lampsacus and Pa- 
rium 

Paetlnus, the name of a family of the Fulvia 
Gens, which was eventually superseded by the 
name of Nobilior. [Nobiliob.J 

Paetu8, a cognomen m many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had a slight cast m the eye. 

Paetus, Aellus. I, P., probably the son of Q. 
Aehus Paetus, a pontffex, who fell m the battle of 
Cannae. He was plebeian aedile B. c. 204; praetor 
203, magister equitum 202; and consul 201. In 
his consulship he fought a battle with the Boii, and 
made a treaty with the Ingauni Ligures. In 109, 
he was censor with P. Scipio Africanus. He after- 
wards became an sugar, and died 174, during a 
pestilence at Rome. He is mentioned as one of 
the Roman jurists. — 2. Seat, brother of the last, 
curule aedile 200; consul 198; and censor 193 
with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist of 
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and a prudent man, whence be got the cognomen 
Catus. He » described m a line of Ennius as 
“ Egregie cordatus homo Catus Aelius Sextus.** 
He is enumerated among the old jurists who col- 
lected or arranged the matter of law, which he did 
in a work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aeltanum . 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, and 
the Legis actio subjoined. It was probably the 
first commentary written on the Twelve Tables. «■» 
3. Q,, son of No. 1., was elected augur 174, in 
place of his father, and was consul 167, when he 
laid waste the territory of the Ligurians. 

Paetns, P. Autrdnlus, was elected consul for 
b.c. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and Sulla 
were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus, and condemned. Their 
election was accordingly declared void • and their 
accusers were chosen consuls in their stead. En- 
raged at his disappointment Paetus conspired with 
Catiline to murder the consuls Cotta and Tor- 
quatos ; and this design is said to have been 
frustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, 
who gave the signal prematurely before the whole 
of the conspirators had assembled. [Catilina ] 
Paetus afterwards took an active part in the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy, which broke out m Cicero's 
consulship, 63. After the suppression of the con- 
spiracy Paetus was brought to trial for the share 
he had had in it ; he was condemned, and went 
into exile to Epirus, where he was living when 
Cicero himself went into banishment in 58. Cicero 
was then much alarmed lest Paetus should make 
an attempt upon his life. 

Paetus, C. CaesennluB, sometimes called Cae- 
sonlus, consul a.d. Gl, was sent by Nero in 63 
to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in Armenia. 
He was defeated by Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
and purchased peace of the Parthians on the most 
disgraceful terms. After the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he was appointed governor of Syria, and 
deprived Antiochus IV., king of Commagene, of 
his kingdom. 

Paetus ThrasSa. [Thrasea ] 

P&gae or PSgae (Ileryaf, Att n yyal ; TLayatos : 
Psatho), a town in Megans, a colony from Megara, 
was situated at the E. extremity of the Alcyonian 
sea, and was the most important town in the 
country after Megara. It possessed a good haibour. 

Pag&sae, called by the Romans Pag&sa -ae 
(Tlayaarat : Vela), a town of Thessaly, on the 
coast of Magnesia, and on the bay called after it 
Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasicus (ncryafrrjTtKbs 
/aiA-wos* G. of Volo). It was the port of Iolcos, 
and afterwards of Pherae, and is celebrated m 
mythology as the place where Jason built the 
ship Argo. Hence some of the ancients derived 
its name from vi]yvvgi ; but others connected 
the name with the fountains (irqyat) in the neigh- 
bourhood. — The adjective Pagasaeus is applied 
to Jason on account of his building the ship Argo, 
and to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at 
Pagasae. The adjective is also used in the general 
sense of Thessalian; thus Alcestis, the wife of 
Adraetus, is called by Ovid Pagasaea conjux. 

Pagrae (rietypcu: Pagras , Bagrus , Bargas ), a 
city of Syria, on the E. side of Mt Amanus,at the 
foot of the pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian 
Gates, on the road between Antioch and Alex- 
andria ; the scene of the battle between Alexander 
Bates and Demetrius Nicator, b. c. 145. 
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P&gns (Hcfyer), a remarkable conical hill, about 
500 — 600 feet high, a little N. of Smyrna in 
Ionia. It was crowned with a shrine of Nemesis, 
and had a celebrated spring. 

Palaemon (Uahal/xuv). I. Son of Athamas 
and Ino, was originally called Melicertes. When 
his mother, who was driven mad by Hera, had 
thrown herself, with her boy, into the sea, both 
were changed into marine divinities, Ino becoming 
Leucothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. [For details 
see Athamas.] According to some, Melicertes 
after his apotheosis was called Glaucus, whereas, 
according to another version, Glaucus is said to 
have leaped into the sea from his love of Meli- 
certes. The body o i Melicertes, according to the 
common tradition, was washed by the waves, or 
carried by dolphins into the port Schoenus on the 
Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the coast 
where the altar of Palaemon subsequently stood. 
There the body was found by his uncle Sisyphus, 
who ordered it to be carried to Corinth, and on 
the command of the Nereides he instituted the 
Isthmian games and sacrifices of black bulls m 
honour of the deified Palaemon. In the island of 
Tencdos, it is said that children were sacrificed to 
him, and the whole worship seems to have had 
something gloomy about it. The Romans identified 
Palaemon with their own god Portunus, or Por- 
tumnus. [Portunus.] — 2. Q. Remmius Pa- 
laemon, a grammarian in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. He was a native of Vi- 
centia ( Vicenza ), in the north of Italy, and was 
originally a slave ; but having been manumitted, 
he opened a school at Rome, where he became the 
most celebrated grammarian of his time, though 
his moral character was infamous. He is twice 
mentioned by Juvenal (vi. 451, vii. 251). He 
was the master of Quintilian. 

PalaeopBlis. [ N eapolis ] 

Palaeph&tus (Jla\ai(paros). 1. Of Athens, a 
mythical epic poet of the antc-Homeric period. 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, but he 
appears to have been usually placed after Phe- 
monoe [Phemonoe], though some writers assigned 
him e\en an earlier date.— 2. Of Paros, or Priene, 
lived in the time of Artaxerxes. Suidas attributes 
to him the work “ On Incredible Talcs,” spoken 
of below. — 3. Of Abydus, an historian, lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and is stated to 
have been loved by the philosopher Aristotle.— 
4. An Egyptian or Athenian, and a grammarian. 
His most celebrated work was entitled Troica 
(Tpwt/ca), which is frequently referred to by the 
ancient grammarians. — There is extant a small 
work m 51 sections, entitled UaKai^aros irspl 
toi<TTuy, or 46 On Incredible Tales,” giving a 
brief account of some of the most celebrated Greek 
legends. It is an abstract of a much larger work, 
which is lost. It was to the original work to 
which Virgil refers (Ciris, 88); “ Docta Palac- 
phatia testatur voce papyrus.” It is doubtful who 
was the author of this work ; but as he adopts the 
rationalistic interpretation of the myths, he must 
be looked upon as a disciple of Evemerus [Evk- 
merus], and may thus have been an Alexandrine 
Greek, and the same person as No. 4. The best 
edition is by Westermann, in the MythograpU, 
Brunswick, 1843. 

PalaeruB {TLa\aip6s: Tldkaiptvs), a town on 
the coast of Acamania near Leucas. 

Palaeste (Palasa), a town of Epirus, on the 
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coast of Chaonia, and a little S. of the Acrocerau- 
nian mountains: here Caesar landed his forces 
when he crossed over to Greece to carry on the 
war against Porapey. 

Palaestlna (IIa\aurritnj y J) Tla\at<rr(v7j ^vpirj : 
TlaXatoTtvSs, Palaestinus, and rarely Palaestinensis : 
Palestine , or the Holy Land ), is the Gieek and 
Roman form of the Hebrew word which was used 
to denote the country of the Philistines, and which 
was extended to the whole jountry. In the Scrip- 
tures it is called Canaan, from Canaan, the son of 
Ham, whose descendants were its first inhabitants ; 
the Land of Israel, the Land of Promise, the 
Land of Jehovah, and the Holy Land. The 
Romans usually called it Judaea, extending to the 
whole country the name of its S. part. It was 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a part of 
Syria. Its extent is pretty well defined by natural 
boundaries ; namely, the Mediterranean on the 
W. ; the mountains of Lebanon on the N ; the 
Jordan and its lakes on the E., in the original 
extent of the country as defined m the 0. T, 
but m the wider and usual extent of the coun- 
try, the Arabian Desert was its boundary on 
the E. ; and on the S. and S.W the deserts 
which stretch N. of the head of the Red Sea 
as far as the Dead Sea and the Meditenanean . 
here it was separated from Egypt by the small 
stream called in Scripture the River of Eg} pt 
(prob. the brook JEl-Aiish ), which fell into the 
Mediterranean at Rhinocolura ( El-Ansh ), the 
frontier town of Egypt. The S. boundary of the 
territory E. of Jordan was the river Arnon ( Wady- 
el- Mo jib). The extent of country within these 

limits was about 11,000 squaie miles. The poli- 
tical boundaries varied at different periods. By 
the covenant of God with Abiaham (Gen xv. 1 8), 
the whole land was given to his descendants, fi om 
the nver of Egypt to the Euphrates , but the Is 
raelites never had the faith or courage to take 
permanent possession of this their lot ; the nearest 
approach made to the realisation of the promise 
was in the reigns of David and Solomon, when the 
conquests of the former embraced a large part of 
Syria, and the latter built Tadmor (aft. Palmyra) 
in the Syrian Desert ; and, for a time, the Eu- 
phrates seems to have been the border of the king- 
dom on the N.E. (See 2 Sam. mi 3, 1 Chron. 
xviu. 3). On the W. again, the Israelites never had 
full possession of the Mediterranean coast, a strip of 
which, N.of Mt.Carmel, was always retained by the 
Phoenicians [Phoenice] ; and another portion in 
the S. W was held by the Philistines, who w ere in- 
dependent, except during brief intervals. On the S 
and E. again, portions of the land were frequently 
subjugated by the neighbouring peoples of Ama- 
lek, Edom, Midian, Moab, Ammon, &e. On the 
N., except during the reigns of David and Solomon, 
Palestine ceased at the S. entrance of tho valley of 
Coelesyria, and at M. Hermon in Antilibanus. — 
In the physical formation of Palestine, the most 
remarkable feature is the depression which forms 
by the valley of the Jordan and its lakes [Jor- 
danes], between which and the Mediterranean 
the country is intersected by mountains, chiefly 
connected with the Lebanon system, and running 
N. and S. Between these ranges, and between 
the central range and the W. coast, are some 
comparatively extensive plains, such as those of 
Esdiaelon and Sharon, and several smaller valleys ; 
in the S. of the country the mountains gradually 
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subside into the rocky deserts of Arabia Fetraea. 
The valleys and slopes of the hills are extremely 
fertile, and were much more so in ancient times, 
when the soil on the mountain sides was preserved 
by terraces which are now destroyed through neglect 
or wantonness. This division of the country has 
only a few small rivers (besides mountain streams), 
which fall into the Mediterranean : the chief of 
them are the Belus, just S. of Ptolemais ( Acre ), 
the Kishon, flowing from M. Tabor, thiough r the 
plain of Esdraelon, and falling into the Bay oj 
Acre N. of M. Carmel, the Chorseus, N. of Caesarea, 
the Kiuiah, W. of Sebaste (Samaria), the Jarkon, 
N. of Joppa, the Eshcol, near Askelon, and the 
Besor, near Gaza. On the E. of the Jordan, the 
land rises towards the rocky desert of the Hauran 
(the ancient Auramtis), and the hills boi dering the 
Syrian Desert, its lower portion, near the river, 
forming rich pastures, watered by the E. tribu- 
taries of the Jordan, the chief of which are the 
Hicromax, the Jabbok, and the Arnon, the last 
flowing into the Dead Sea. — The earliest inhabitants 
of Palestine were the several tribes of Canaanites. 
It is unnecessary to recount in detail those events 
with which we are familiar through the sacred his- 
tory : the divine call of Abraham from Mesopotamia 
to live as a stranger m the land which God promised 
to his descendants, and the story of his and his 
son’s and his grandson’s residence ill it, till Israel 
and his family removed to Egypt : their return 
and conquest of the land of Canaan and of the 
portion of territory E. of the Jordan, and the parti, 
tion of the whole among the 12 tribes : the contests 
with the surrounding nations, and the government 
by Judges, till the establishment of the monarchy 
under Saul : the conquests of David, the splendid 
reign of Solomon, and the division of the king- 
dom under Rehoboam into the kingdom of Israel, 
including 2-3rds of the country W. of Jordan, and 
all E. of it, and the kingdom of Judah, including 
the S. portion which was left, between the Medi- 
terranean on the W. and the Dead Sea and a small 
extent of Jordan on the E. : and the histories of 
these 2 monarchies down to then overthrow by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians respectively. The 
former of these conquests made an important 
change in the population of Palestine, by the 
removal of the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Israel, and the settlement in their 
place of heathen peoples fiom other parts of the 
Assyrian empire, thus restricting the country occu- 
pied by the genuine Israelites within the limits of 
the kingdom of Judah. Ilence the names of Judaea 
and Jews applied to the country and the people in 
their subsequent history. Between these last and 
the mixed people of N. Palestine a deadly enmity 
arose ; the natural dislike of the pure race of Israel 
to heathen foreigners being aggravated by the 
wrongs they suffered from them, especially at their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, and still 
more by the act of religious usurpation of which 
the remnant of the N. Israelites were guilty at a 
later period, in setting up a temple for themselves, 
on M. Gerizim [Samaria]. The date assigned 
to the Assyrian conquest of the kingdom of Israel 
is b. c. 721. The remainder of the history of the 
kingdom of Judah (passing over its religions his- 
tory, which is most important during this period) 
consists of alternate contests with, and submissions 
to, the kings of Assyria, Egypt, and Babylon, tfll 
the conquest of the country by Nebuchadnexxar 
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and the removal of a part of its people to Baby- by a procurator. The Jews were, however, most 
Ionia, in 596, and the destruction of Jerusalem turbulent subjects of the Roman empire, and at 
and the temple, after the rebellion of Zedekiah, in last they broke out into a general rebellion, which, 
568, when a still larger portion of the people were after a most sanguinary war, was crushed by Yes- 
carried captive to Babylon, while others escaped to pasian and Titus ; and the latter took and destroyed 
Egypt. In 584, during the siege of Tyre, Ne- Jerusalem in a. d. 70. Under Constantine, Pales- 
bucbadn ezzar sent a further portion of the Jews tine was divided afresh into the three provinces 
into captivity ; but there was still a considerable of P. Prima in the centre, P. Secunda m the N., 
re mnant left in the land, and (what is very im- and P. Tertia, the S. of Judaea, with Idumaea, 
portant) foreign settlers were not introduced ; so Palamed&s (UaXmi^yjs) . L Son of Nauplius 
that, when Cyras, after overthrowing the Baby- and Clymene. He joined the Greeks in their 
Ionian empire, issued his edict for the return of the expedition against Troy ; but Agamemnon, Dio- 
Jewsto their own land (b. c. 536 ), there was no medes, and Ulysses, envious of his fame, caused 
great obstacle to their quiet settlement in it They a captive Phrygian to write to Palamedes a letter 
experienced some trouble from the jealousy and in the name of Priam, and bribed a servant 
attacks of the Samaritans, and the changeful dis- of Palamedes to conceal the letter under his 
positions of the Persian court ; but at length, by master’s bed. They then accused Palamedes of 
the efforts of Zerubbabel and Joshua, and the treachery; upon searching his tent they found 
preaching of Haggai and Zechariah, the new the letter which they themselves had dictated ; 
temple was finished and dedicated, in 516 , and Je- and thereupon they caused him to be stoned to 
rusalem was rebuilt. Fresh bands of Jewish exiles death. When Palamedes was led to death, he 
returned under Ezra, 458 , and Nehemiah, 445 ; exclaimed, “ Truth, I lament thee, for thou hast 
and, between this time and that of the Macedonian died even before me.” According to some tra- 
conquest, Judaea was repeopled by the Jews, and ditions, it was Ulysses alone who hated and 
through the tolerance of the Persian kings, it was persecuted Palamedes. The cause of this hatred 
governed virtually by the high-priests. In b c. is also stated differently. According to some, 
332, after Alexander had taken Tyre and Gaza, Ulysses hated him because he had been compelled 
he visited Jerusalem, and received the quiet sub- by him to join the Greeks against Troy; according 
mission of the Jews, paying the most marked to others, because he had been severely censured 
respect to their religion. Under the successors of by Palamedes for returning with empty hands 
Alexander, Palestine belonged alternately to Egypt from a foraging excursion into Thrace. The 
and Syria, the contests between whose kings for manner in which Palamedes perished is likewise 
its possession are too complicated to recount here ; related differently. Some say that Ulysses and 

but its internal government seems to have been Diomedes induced him to descend into a well, 

pretty much in the hands of the high-priests, until where they pretended they had discovered a trea- 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes provoked the sure, and when he was below they cast stones 
successful revolt under the Maccabees, or Asmo- upon him, and killed him ; others state that he 
naeans, whose history is given under Maccabaei, was drowned by them whilst fishing ; and others 
and the history of the Idumaean dynasty, who that he was killed by Paris with an arrow. The 
succeeded them, is given under Antipatek, He- place where he was killed is either Colonae in 
bodes, and Archelaus. The later Asmonaean Troas, or m Tenedos, or at Geraestus. The story 
princes had regained the whole of Palestine, in- of Palamedes, which is not mentioned by Homer, 

eluding the districts of Judaea, Samaria, and seems to have been first related in the Cypria, and 

Galilee (besides Idumaea), W. of the Jordan, and was afterwards developed by the tragic poets, 
the several districts of Peraea, Batanea, Gaulomtis, especially by Euripides, and lastly by the sophists, 
Ituraea,and Trachomtis or Auramtis, E. of it ; and who liked to look upon Palamedes as their pattern, 
this was the extent of Herod’s kingdom. But, The tragic poets and sophists describe him as a 
from b. C. 63, when Pompey took Jerusalem, the sage among the Greeks, and as a poet ; and he is 
country was really subject to the Romans At said to have invented light-houses, measures, scales, 
the death of Herod, his kingdom was divided the discus, dice, the alphabet, and the art of regu- 
between his sons as tetrarchs, under the sanction of latmg sentinels. — 2. A Greek grammarian, was a 
Augustus, Archelaus receiving Judaea, Samaria, contemporary of Athenaeus, who introduces him 
and Idumaea, Herod Antipas Galileo and Peraea, as onejof the speakers in his work, 
and Philip Batanaea, Gaulomtis, and Trachomtis ; Palatinus Mons [Roma.] 
all standing to the Roman empire in a relation of Palatlum. [Roma.] 

virtual subjection, which successive events converted Pale (nd\7? : na\€?s, Ion. IlaAies, Att. YlaKrjs, 
into an integral union. First, a.d 7, Archelaus was in Polyb. IlaAoiets: nr. Litcun, Ru.), one of the 
deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was placed under a 4 cities of Cephallema, situated on a height op- 
Roman procurator : next, about 31, Philip died, and posite Zacynthus. 

his government was united to the province of Syria, Piles, a Roman divinity of flocks and shep 
and was in 37 again conferred on Herod Agrippa herds, is described by some as a male, and by 
I., with the title of king, and with the addition of others as a female divinity. Hence some modem 
Abilene, the district round Damascus. In 39, writers have inferred that Pales was a combination 
Herod Antipas was banished to Gaul, and his of both sexes ; but such a monstrosity is altogether 
tetrarchy was added to the kingdom of Herod foreign to the religion of the Romans. Some of 
Agrippa ; and 2 years later he received from the rites performed at the festival of Pales, which 
Claudius the government of Judaea and Samaria, was celebrated on the 21st of April, the birth-day 
and thus Palestine was reunited under a nominal of the city of Rome, would seem to indicate, that 
king. On his death, in 44, Palestine again be- the divinity was a female ; but besides the express 
easne a part of the Roman province of Syria statements to the contrary, there are also othef 
under the name of Judaea, which was governed reasons for believing that Pales was a male divi- 
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nity. The name seems to be connected with 
Palatinus, the centre of all the earliest legends of 
Home, and the god himself was with the Romans 
the embodiment of the same idea as Pan among 
the Greeks. Respecting the festival of the Palilia 
see Diet of Antiq. s. v. 

Palic&nus, Lolllns. [Lollius.] 

Palici {HaXiKol), were Sicilian gods, twin sons 
of Zeus and the nymph Thalia, the daughter of 
Hephaestus. Sometimes they are called sons of 
Hephaestus by Aetna, the daughter of Oceanus. 
Thalia, from fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed 
up by the earth ; her prayer was granted ; but in 
due time she sent forth from the earth twin boys, 
who, according to the absurd etymology of the 
ancients, were called Ua\iKo\, from rov ird\iv 
Ik4(tQcu. They were worshipped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mt. Aetna, near Palice; and in the 
earliest times human sacrifices were offered to 
them. Their sanctuary was an asylum for run- 
away slaves, and near it there gushed forth from 
the earth two sulphureous fountains, called Deilloi, 
or brothers of the Palici ; at which solemn oaths 
were taken. The oaths were written on tablets, 
and thrown into one of the fountains ; if the tablet 
swam on the water, the oath was considered to be 
true, but if it sank down, the oath was regarded 
as a perjury, and was believed to be punished in- 
stantaneously by blindness or death. 

Palinurum (C. Pahnuro ), a promontory on the 
W. coast of Lucania, which was said to have de- 
rived its name from Pahnurus, the son of Jasus, 
and pilot of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the 
sea, and was murdered on the coast by the natives. 

Pallacopas (noAXafe^mis), a canal in Baby- 
lonia, cut from the Euphrates, at a point 800 stadia 
(80 geo g. miles) S. of Babylon, W.-ward to the 
edge of the Arabian Desert, where it lost itself in 
marshes. 

Pall&das (IlaXAdSas), the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was 
a pagan and an Alexandrian grammarian. He 
lived at the beginning of the 5th century of the 
Christian era, for in one of his epigrams he speaks 
of Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, as still alive. 
Hypatia was murdered m A. D. 415. 

Palladium (noAAdSioy), properly any image of 
Pallas Athena (Minerva), but generally applied to 
an ancient image of this goddess, which was kept 
hidden and secret, and was revered as a pledge of the 
safety of the town, where it existed. Among these 
ancient images of Pallas none is more celebrated than 
the Trojan Palladium, concerning which there was 
the following tradition. Athena was brought up 
by Triton; and when his daughter, Pallas, and 
Athena were once wrestling together for the sake 
of exercise, Zens interfered in the struggle, and 
suddenly held the aegis before the face oi Pallas. 
Pallas, while looking up to Zeus, was wounded by 
Athena, and died. Athena in her sorrow caused 
an image of the maiden to be made, round which 
she hung the aegis. When Electra had come as 
a suppliant to the Palladium, Zeus hurled it down 
from heaven upon the earth, because it had been 
sullied by the hands of one, who was no longer a 
pure maiden. The image fell upon the earth at 
Troy, when Ilus was just beginning to build the 
city, Ilus erected a sanctuary to it. According 
to some, the image was dedicated by Electra, and 
according to others it was given by Zeus to Dar- 
daxma. The image itself is mid to have been 3 


cubits in height, with its legs dote together, and 
holding in its right hand a spear, and in the left a 
spindle and a distaff. This Palladium remained 
at Troy until Ulysses ana Diomedes contrived to 
carry it away, because the city could not be taken 
so long as it was in the possession of that sacred trea- 
sure. According to some accounts Troy contained 
two Palladia, one of which was carried off by 
Ulysses and Diomedes, while the other was con- 
veyed by Aeneas to Italy, or the one taken by 
the Greeks was a mere imitation, while that which 
Aeneas brought to Italy was the genuine image. 
But this twofold Palladium was probably a mere 
invention to account for its existence in more than 
one place. Several towns both in Greece and Italy 
claimed the honour of possessing the genuine 
Trojan Palladium ; as for example, Argos and 
Athens, where it was believed that Demophon 
took it from Diomedes on his return from Troy. 
[Demophon.] This Palladium at Athens, how- 
ever, was different from another image of Pallas 
there, which was also called Palladium, and stood 
on the acropolis. In Italy the cities of Rome, 
Lavinmm, Luceria, and Siris likewise pretended 
to possess the Trojan Palladium. 

Palladios (riaAAdSios). — 1. Of Methone, a 
sophist or rhetorician, who lived m the reign of 
Constantine the Great.— 2. Bishop of Helenopolis, 
m Bithynia, to which he was raised a. d. 400. 
He was ordained by Chrysostom ; and on the 
banishment of the latter, Palladius was accused of 
holding the opinions of Ongen, and, fearful of the 
violence of his enemies, ho fled to Rome, 405. 
Shortly afterwards he ventured to return to the 
East, but was arrested and banished to the extre- 
mity of Upper Egypt. He was afterwards re- 
stored to his bishopric of Helenopolis, from which 
he was translated to that of Aspona or Aspuna in 
Galatia, perhaps about 419 or 420. Three works 
m Greek have come down to us under the name 
of Palladius ; but there has been considerable 
dispute, whether they were written by one indi- 
vidual or more : — (1.) Hisiona Laimaca , “ the 
Lausiac History so called from its being dedi- 
cated to Lausus, a chamberlain at the imperial 
court. This work contains internal proofs of 
having been written by the bishop of Helenopolis. 
It gives biographical notices or characteristic anec- 
dotes of a number of ascetics, with whom Palladius 
was personally acquainted, or concerning whom he 
received information from those who had known 
them personally. Edited by Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 
1616. (2.) The Life of Chrysostom, was probably 

written by a different person from the bishop of 
Helenopolis. Edited by Bigotius, Paris, 1680. 
(3) De Gentibus Indiae et Braymanibus {Brah- 
mans). The authorship of this work is uncertain. 
It appears that the writer himself had visited 
India. Edited by Camerarius m Ltber Gnomo- 
logicus , 8vo. Lips, without date ; and by Bissaeus, 
London, 1665. —3. Sumamed IatrosopMda, a 
Greek medical writer, of whose life nothing is 
known. He lived after Galen. We possess 3 
works commonly attributed to him: namely, 2 
hooks of commentaries on Hippocrates, and a short 
treatise on Fevers, all of which are taken chiefly 
from Galen.— 4 . Palladius Entillns Taurus 
Aemili&nus, the author of a treatise De Be 
Rustica, in the form of a Farmer's Calendar, the 
various operations connected with agriculture and 
| a rural life being arranged i a regular orders ao» 
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cording to the actions in which they ought to be 
performed. It $| comprised in 14 books : the first 
is introductory, the 12 following contain the duties 
of the 12 months in succession, commencing with 
January; the last is a poem, in 85 elegiac couplets, 
upon the art of grafting (De Insittone), A con- 
siderable portion of the work is taken from 
Columella. The date of the author is uncertain ; 
hut it is most probable that he lived in the middle 
of the 4th century of the Christian aera. The 
work was very popular in the middle ages. Edited 
in the Scriptoren Rei Rusttcae by Gesner, Lips. 
1785 ; reprinted by Emesti in 1773, and by 
Schneider, Lips. 1794. 

Fallantia (Pallantinus: Palencia), the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in the N. of Hispania Tariaco- 
nensis, and on a tributary of the Durius. 

Pallantlas and Pallantis, patronymics, given 
to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas 

Fallantium {TiaXAdvriov : IIaAAaj'Ti6ik), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the son of Lycaon. Evander 
is said to have come from this place, and to have 
called the town, which he founded on the banks of 
the Tiber, Pallanteum (afterwards Palantium and 
PalaUum ), after the Arcadian town. On the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis, most of the inhabitants of 
Pallantium settled m the new city ; and the town 
remained almost deserted, till it was restored by 
Antoninus Pius, and exempted from taxes on ac- 
count of its supposed connection with the imperial 
city. 

Pallas (ndAAos). — 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and father 
of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice. — 2. A giant, 
slain by Athena in the battle with the gods — 3 . 
According to some traditions, the father of Athena, 
who slew him when he attempted to \ jolate her. 
— 4 . Son of Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, 
is said to have founded the town of Pallantium in 
Arcadia. Hence Evander is called by the poets 
PaUantius heros.—~5. Son of Evander, and an ally 
of Aeneas, was slain by the Rutulian Turnus. — 6. 
Son of the Athenian king Pandion, and father of 
Clytus and Butes. His 2 sons weie sent with 
Cephalus to implore assistance of Aeacus against 
Mmos. Pallas was slain by Theseus. The cele- 
brated family of the Pallantidae at Athens traced 
their origin from this Pallas. 

Pallas (riaAAas), a surname of Athena. In 
Homer this name always appears united with that 
of Athena, as IlaAA&s "AOijtnj or IlaAAcfcs ’A Brj- 
vain ; but in later writers we also find Pallas 
alone instead of Athena. Some ancient writers 
derive the name from ircfcAActi', to brandish, m 
reference to the goddess brandishing the spear or 
aegis, others derive it from the giant Pallas, who 
was slain by Athena. But it is more probable 
that Pallas is the same word as 7ra\Aa£, i. e. a 
virgin or maiden. 

Pallas, a favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction with another freedman, 
Narcissus, he administered the affairs of the em- 
pire. After the death of Messalma, Pallas per- 
suaded the weak emperor to marry Agrippina ; and 
as Narcissus had been opposed to this marriage, he 
now lost his former power, and Pallas and Agrip- 
pina became the rulers of the Homan world. It 
was Pallas who persuaded Claudius to adopt the 
young Domitius (afterwards the emperor Nero), 
tbs SOB of Agrippina ; and it was doubtless with 
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the assistance of Pallas that Agrippina poisoned 
her husband. Nero soon after his accession be- 
came tired of his mother's control, and as one step 
towards emancipating himself from her authority, 
he deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and 
dismissed him from the palace in 56. He was 
suffered to live unmolested for some years, till at 
length his immense wealth excited the rapacity of 
Nero, who had him removed by poison m 68. 
His enormous wealth, which was acquired during 
the reign of Claudius, had become proverbial, as 
we see from the line in Juvenal (i. 107), ego pos- 
sideo plus Pallante et Lxcinio . The brother of 
Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, who was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[Felix, Antonius.] 

Pallas Lacus. [Triton.] 

Pallene 1. (UaWrjvaios, n aAAfj- 

vios ), the most W.-ly of the 3 peninsulas running 
out from Chalcidice in Macedonia. It is said to 
have been formerly called Phlegra (QAeypa), and 
on the narrow isthmus, which connected it with 
the mam land, stood the important town of Poti- 
daca. — 2. (nccAAiji/eus, rarely llaA Amatos), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicus, a 
few miles S. W. of Marathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athena, sumamed Pallems (naAArjvts) 
fiora the place ; and m its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the party 
opposed to him. 

Palma ( Palma ), a Roman colony on the S.W. 
coast off the island Balearis Major {Majorca). 

Palmarla (Palmaruola), a small uninhabited 
island off the coast of Latium and the promontory 
Circeium. 

Palmyra (ndApupa : IlaAfivprjvds, Palmyriinus : 
0. T. Tadmor : Tadtnor , Ru.), a celebrated city of 
Syria, stood in an oasis of the great Syrian Desert, 
which from its position must have been in the 
earliest times a halting place for the caravans be- 
tween Syria and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon 
built a city, which was called in Hebrew Tadmor, 
that is, the city of palm-trees ; and of this name 
the Greek Ud\fxvpa is a translation. It lies m 34° 

1 8' N. lat. and 38° 1 4' E. long., and was reckoned 
237 Roman miles from the coast of Syria, 176 
N.E. of Damascus, 80 E. of Emesa, and 113 S.E. 
of Apamea. With the exception of a tradition 
that it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hear 
nothing of it till the time of the government of the 
East by M. Antonius, who inarched to surprise it, 
but the inhabitants retreated with their moveable 
property beyond the Euphrates. Under the early 
Roman emperors it was a free city and a great 
commercial emporium. Its position on the border 
between the Parthian and Roman dominions gave 
it the command of the trade of both, but also sub- 
jected it to the injuries of war. Under Hadrian 
and the Antonines it was highly favoured and 
reached its greatest splendour. The history of its 
temporary elevation to the rank of a capital, m the 
3rd century, is related under Odenathus and Za- 
nojbia. On its capture by Aurelian, in 270, it was 
plundered, and soon afterwards an insurrection of 
its inhabitants led to its partial destruction. It 
was fortified by Justinian, but never recovered 
from its fall. In the Arabian conquest it was one 
of the first cities taken ; but it was still inhabited 
by a small population, chiefly of Jews, till it was 
token and plundered by Tiraour (Tamerlane) in 
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1400* It has long been entirely deserted, except 
when a horde of Bedouins pitch their tents among 
Its splendid ruins. Those ruins, which form a 
most striking object in the midst of the Desert, are 
of the Roman period, and decidedly inferior in the 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 
effect, to those of Baalbek [Heliopolis], the sister 
deserted city of Syria. The finest remains are 
those of the temple of the Sun ; the most interest- 
ing are the square sepulchral towers of from 3 to 
5 stories. The streets and the foundations of the 
houses are traceable to some extent ; and there are 
several inscriptions m Greek and m the native 
Palmyrene dialect, besides one in Hebrew and one 
or two in Latin. The surrounding district of 
Palmyrene contained the Syrian Desert from the 
E. border of Coelesyna to the Euphrates. 

Pamlsus (XldfLicros). 1. A southern tributary of 
the Peneus in Thessaly. — 2. ( Pirnatza ), the chief 
river of Messenia, rises m the E. part of the coun- 
try, 40 stadia E. of Ithome, flows fiist S. W , and 
then S. through the Messenian plain, and falls 
into the Messenian gulf. — 3. A small river m 
Laconia, falls into the Messenian gulf near Lcut- 
tra. It was at one time the ancient boundary be- 
tween Laconia and Messenia. 

Pamphla or Pamphium (llo yu$o, Tl&n<piov), a 
village of Aetolia, destroyed by the Macedonians. 

Pamphlla (na^upfA^), a female historian of con- 
siderable reputation, who lived in the reign of 
Nero. She is described by some writers as a 
native of Epidaurus, by others as an Egyptian. 
Her principal work, of which Photius has given 
some extracts, was a kind of Historical Miscellany 
(entitled trvjupUrwv i<TTopiKU>vxnroiJ.v7]fxdTuv A6701) 
It was not arranged according to subjects or ac- 
cording to any Bettled plan, hut it was more like a 
common-place book, m which each piece of in- 
formation was set down as it fell under the notice 
of the writer. Modem scholars are best acquainted 
With the name of Pamphiln, from a statement in 
her work, preserved by A. Gellius (xv. 23), by 
which is ascertained the year of the birth of Hcl- 
lanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides respectively. 

PampMlus (UdfjKpt \os). 1. A disciple of 
Plato, who is only remembered by the circum- 
stance that Epicurus, when a young man, heard 
him at Samos. Epicurus used to speak of him 
with great contempt, that he might not be thought 
to owe anything to his instruction ; for it was the 
great boast of Epicurus, that he was the sole 
author of his own philosophy.— 2. An Alexandrian 
grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, and the 
author of a lexicon, which is supposed by some 
scholars to have formed the foundation of the 
lexicon of Hejychius. He appears to have lived 
m the 1st century of our era.— 3. A philosopher 
or grammarian of Nicopolis, the author of a work 
on agriculture, of which there are considerable 
fragments in the Geoponica. — 4. Presbyter of 
Caesarea, in Palestine, saint and martyr, and cele- 
brated for his friendship with Eusebius, who, as a 
memorial of this intimacy, assumed the surname of 
Pamphilus. [Eusebius.] He suffered martyrdom 
a. n. 307. The life of Pamphilus seems to have 
been entirely devoted to the cause of biblical 
literature. He was an ardent admirer and follow er 
of Origen. He formed, at Caesarea, an impor- 
tant public library chiefly of ecclesiastical authors. 
Perhaps the most valuable of the contents of this 
library were the Tetrapla and Hescapla of Origen, 
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from which Pamphilus, in conjunction with Euse- 
bius, formed a new recension of the Septuagint, 
numerous copies of which were put into circulation. 
— 5. Of Amphipolis, one of the most distinguished 
of the Greek painters, flourished about b. c. 390 — 
350. He was the disciple of Eupompus, the 
founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, for 
the establishment of which, however, Pamphilus 
seems to have done much more than even Eupompus 
himself. Of his own works we have most scanty 
accounts ; but as a teacher of his art he was sur- 
passed by none of the ancient masters. According 
to Pliny, he was the first artist who possessed 
a thorough acquaintance with all branches of 
knowledge, especially arithmetic and geometry, 
without which he used to say that the art could 
not be perfected. All science, therefore, which 
could in any way contribute to form the perfect 
artist, was included m his course of instruction, 
which extended o\er ten years, and for which the 
fee was no less than a talent. Among those who 
paid this price for his tuition were Apelles and 
Melanthius. Not only was the school of Pam- 
philus remarkable for the importance which the 
master attached to general learning, but also for 
the minute attention which he paid to accuracy m 
drawing. 

Pamphos (U d/juptos), a mythical poet, who is 
placed by Pausamas later than Olen, and much 
eailier than Homer. His name is connected par- 
ticularly with Attica. 

Pamphylia (ria/x^uAla: Ila/i^uAoy, Uufxcpv- 
Aioy, Pamphylms), m its original and more re- 
stncted sense, was a narrow strip of the S. coast of 
Asm Minor, extending m a sort of arch along the 
Sinus Pamphylius (G. of A dalia), between Lycia 
on the W., and Cilicia on the E , and on the N. 
bordering on Pisidia. Its boundaries, as commonly 
stated, were Mt. Climax on the W., ths river 
Melas on the E.,and the foot of Mt. Taurus on the 
N ; hut the statements are not very exact * Strabo 
gives to the coast of Pamphylia a length of 640 
stadia, fiom Olbia on the W. to Ptolemais, some 
distance E. of the Melas, and he makes its width 
barely 2 miles ; and there are still other different 
accounts. It was a belt of mountain coast land, 
intersected by rivers flowing down from the Taurus 
m a short course, hut several of them with a con- 
siderable body of water : the chief of them, going 
from W. to E , were the Catarrhactes, Oes- 
trus, Eurymedon, and Melas [No. 6], all 
navigable for some distance from their mouths. 
The inhabitants were a mixture of races, whence 
their name Ud/x<f>v\ot, of all races ( the genuine old 
form, the other in -lot is later). Besides the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, of the Semitic (Syro- Arabian) 
family, and Cihcmns, there were very early Greek 
settlers and later Greek colonies in the land. Tra- 
dition ascribed the first Greek settlements to Mop- 
sus, after the Trojan War, from whom the country 
was in early times called Mopsopia. It was suc- 
cessively a part of the Persian, Macedonian, Greco* 
Syrian, and Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by 
the will of Attalus III. to the Romans (b. c. 130), 
under whom it was made a province ; but this pro- 
vince of Pamphylia included also Pisidia and I sau- 
na, and afterwards a part of Lycia. Under Con* 
stantine Pisidia was again separated from pam- 
pbylia. 

Pamphyilum Hare, PamphJHua Sinus (rb 

UaficpvAiov ri\aryos , Uafx<p{f\ios k6\*os : Ghdf <f 
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AdaKa), the great gulf formed in the S. coast of 
Alia Minor by the direction of the Taurus chain 
and by Mt. Solyma, between the Pr. Sacrum or 
Chelidonium (u Khdidonia ), the S.E. point of 
Lycfo, and Pr* Anemurium ( C. Anemour ), the S, 
point of Cilicia. Its depth from N. to S., from 
Pr. Sacrum to Olbia, is reckoned by Strabo at 
867 stadia (36*7 geog. miles), which is too little. 

Pamphyius (IM^uAoj), son of Aegimius and 
brother of Dymas, was king of the Dorians at the 
foot of Mt. Pindus, and along with the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus. 

Pan (nd^), the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. He is usually called a 
son of Hermes by the daughter of Dryops ; but he 
is also described as a son of Hermes by Callisto, 
by Oeneis or Thymbris, or by Penelope, whom the 
god visited in the shape of a ram, or as a son of 
Penelope by Ulysses, or by all her suitors in com- 
mon. He was perfectly developed from his birth ; 
and when his mother saw him, she ran away 
through fear ; but Hermes carried him to Olympus, 
where all the gods were delighted with him, and 
especially Dionysus. From his delighting all the 
gods, the Homeric hymn derives his name. He 
was originally only an Arcadian god ; and Arcadia 
was always the principal seat of his worship. 
From this country his name and worship after- 
wards spread over other parts of Greece ; but at 
Athens his worship was not introduced till the 
time of the battle of Marathon. In Arcadia he 
was the god of forests, pastures, flocks, and shep- 
herds, and dwelt m grottoes, wandered on the 
summits of mountains and rocks, and in valleys, 
either amusing himself with the chase, or leading 
the dances of the nymphs. As the god of flocks, 
both of wild and tame animals, it was his province 
to increase and guard them ; but he was also a 
hunter, and hunters owed their success or failure 
to him. The Arcadian hunters used to scourge 
the statute of the god, if they had been disap- 
pointed in the chase. During the heat of mid-day 
ne used to slumber, and was very indignant when 
any one disturbed him. As the god of flocks, bees 
also were under his protection, as well as the coast 
where fishermen carried on their pursuit. As the 
god of every thing connected with pastoral life, he 
was fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx 
or shepherd’s flute, which he himself played m a 
masterly manner, and in which he instructed 
others also, such as Daphnis. He is thus said to 
have loved the poet Pindar, and to have sung and 
danced his lyric songs, in return for which Pindar 
erected to him a sanctuary m front of his house. 
Pan, like other gods who dwelt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers to whom he sometimes ap- 
peared, and whom he startled with sudden awe or 
terror. Thus when Phidippides, the Athenian, 
was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid against the 
Persians, Pan accosted him, and promised to terrify 
the barbarians, if the Athenians would worship 
him. Hence sudden fright without any visible 
cause was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
fear. He is further said to have had a terrific 
voice, and by it to have frightened the Titans in 
their fight with the gods. It seems that this fea- 
ture, namely, his fondhess of noise and riot, was 
the cause of his being considered the minister 
and companion of CybeTe and Dionysus. He was 
at the same time believed to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
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in this art. While roaming in his forests he foil 
in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho he be- 
came the father of lynx. His love of Syrinx, after 
whom he named his flute, is well known from 
Ovid (Met. i 631, aeq.). Fir-trees were sacred to 
him, since the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, had 
been metamorphosed into that tree ; and the sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rams, lambs, 
milk, and honey. Sacrifices were also offered to 
him m common with Dionysus and the nymphs. 
The various epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either to his singular appearance, or are 
derived from the names of the places in which he 
was worshipped. The Romans identified with 
Pan their own god Inuus, and also Faimus, which 
name is merely another form of Pan. In works 
of art Pan is represented as a voluptuous and 
sensual being, with horns, puck-nose, and goat’s 
feet, sometimes in the act of dancing, and some- 
times playing on the syrinx. 

Panacea ( Tlavdiceia ), i. e. 44 the all-healing,” a 
daughter of Aesculapius, who had a temple at 
Oropus. 

Panachaicus Mons (t 2> no vaxaZubv $pos) 9 a 
mountain in Achaia, 6300 feet high, immediately 
behind Patrae. 

Panacra (Tldvcucpa), a mountain in Crete, a 
branch of Mt. Ida. 

Panactum (UavaKTov), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and after being a frequent object of con- 
tention between tbe Athenians and Bioeotians, at 
length became permanently annexed to Attica. 

Panaenus (II avaivos), a distinguished Athenian 
painter, who flourished b. c. 448. He was the 
nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in decorating 
the temple of Zeus, at Olympia. He was also the 
author of a series of paintings, of the battle of 
Marathon, in the Poecile at Athens. 

Panaetlus ( Uavalnos ), a native of Rhodes, and 
a celebrated Stoic philosopher, studied first at 
Pergamum under the grammarian Crates, and 
subsequently at Athens under the stoic Diogenes, 
of Babylon, and his disciple Antipater of Tarsus. 
He afterwards went to Rome, where he became 
an intimate friend of Laelius and of Scipio 
Africanus the younger. In b. c. 144 he accom- 
panied Scipio on the embassy which he undertook 
to the kings of Egypt and Asia in alliance with 
Rome. Panaetius succeeded Antipater, as head 
of the stoic school, and died at Athens, at all 
events before 111. The principal work of Panae- 
tius was his treatise on the theory of moral obli- 
gation (irepl r ou KadifKovr os) yin 3 books, from which 
Cicero took the greater part of his work De Officiis . 
Panaetius had softened down the harsh severity of 
the older stoics, and, without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had modified them so as 
to make them applicable to the conduct of life, and 
had clothed them in the garb of eloquence, 

Panaetollum, a mountain in Aetolia near Ther- 
mon, in which town the Panaetolium or general 
assembly of the Aetolians was held. 

Panda, a river in the country of the Siraces in 
the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac. Ann . xii. 
16). 

Pand&reds (navMpews), son of Merops of Mi* 
letus, is said to have stolen from the temple of Zeus 
in Crete the golden dog which Hephaestus had 
made, and to have carried it to Tantalus. When 
i Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus to chum the dog 
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back, Tantalus declared that it was not in his pos- 
session* The god, however, took the animal by 
force, and threw mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. 
Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence to Sicily, 
where he perished with his wife Harmothoe. The 
story of Pandareos derives more interest from that 
of his 3 daughters. Aedon, the eldest of them, 
was married to Zethus, the brother of Amphion, 
by whom she became the mother of Itylus. From 
envy of Amphion, who had many children, she 
determined to murder one of his sons, Amaleus, 
but in the night she mistook her own son for her 
nephew, and killed him. The 2 other daughters 
of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (according to 
Pausamas, Camira and Clytia), were, according 
to Homer, deprived of their parents by the gods, 
and remained as helpless orphans in the palace. 
Aphrodite, however, fed them with milk, honey, 
and wine. Hera gave them beauty and under- 
standing far above other women. Artemis gave 
them dignity, and Athena skill m the arts. When 
Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off by 
the narpies. 

Pandarus (Tldvbapos.) 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zclea on 
Mt. Ida, in the Trojan war. He was distinguished 
in the Trojan army as an archer, and was said to 
have received his how from Apollo. He was slain 
by Diomedes, or, according to others, by Stbenelus. 
He was afterwards honoured as a hero at Pinara 
in Lycia. — 2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
Bitias, was one of the companions of Aeneas, and 
was slain by Tumus. 

Pandatarla ( Vendutene ), a small island m the 
Tyrrhenian sea off the coast of Campania, to which 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, was banished. 

Pandemos (Xidubripos), i. e. 46 common to all 
the people,” a surname of Aphrodite, used m a 
twofold sense: 1. as the goddess of low sensual 
pleasures as Venus vidgtvaga or popularise in oppo- 
sition to Venus Urania, or the heavenly Aphrodite; 
2. as the goddess uniting all the inhabitants of a 
country into one social or political body. Under 
the latter view she was worshipped at Athens 
along with Peitho (persuasion), and her worship 
was said to have been instituted by Theseus at the 
time when he united the scattered townships into 
one great body of citizens. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of white goats. 

Pandion (navStoiv). 1. 1. King of Athens, son 
of Enchthonius, by the Naiad Pasithea, was mar- 
ried to Zeuxippc, by whom he became the father 
of Procne and Philomela, and of the twins Erech- 
theus and Butes. In a war against Labdacus, 
king of Thebes, he called upon Tereus of Daulis 
in Phocis, for assistance, and afterwards rewarded 
him by giving him his daughter Procne in marriage. | 
[Tereus.] It was in his reign that Dionysus and 
Demeter were said to have come to Attica. — 2. II. 
King of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metiadusa. 
Being expelled from Athens by the Metiomdae, he 
fled to Megara, and there married Pylia, the daughter 
of king Pylas. When the latter, in consequence 
of a murder, migrated into Peloponnesus, Pandion 
obtained the government of Megara. He became 
the father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lycus, and a 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, who 
was married to Scirom After his death his 4 sons, 
called the Pandidtiidae (Bavfiovldai), returned from 
Megara to Athens, and expelled the Metiomdae. 
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Aegeus obtained Athens, Lycus the E. coast of 
Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas the S. coast 

Panddra (IJarittpa), the name of the first 
woman on earth. When Prometheus had stolen 
the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused He- 
phaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by 
her charms and beauty should bring misery upon 
the human race. Aphrodite adorned her with 
beauty; Hermes bestowed upon her boldness and 
cunning ; and the gods called her Pandora, or Alt - 
gifted, as each of the gods had given her some 
power by which she was to work the ruin of man. 
Hermes took her to Epimetheus, who made her 
his wife, forgetting the advice of his brother Pro- 
metheus that he should not receive any gifts from 
Zeus. In the house of Epimetheus was a closed 
jar, which he had been forbidden to open. But 
the curiosity of a woman could not resist the 
temptation to know its contents; and when she 
opened the lid all the evils incident to man poured 
out. She had only time to shut down the lid, and 
prevent the escape of hope. Later writers relate 
that Pandora brought with her from heaven a box 
(and not a jar), containing all human ills, upon 
opening which all escaped and spread over the 
earth, Hope alone remaining. At a still later pe- 
riod, the box is said to have contained all the 
blessings of the gods, which would have been pre- 
served for the human race, had not Pandora opened 
the vessel, so that the winged blessings escaped. 

PandSsla (nav5o<rfa). 1. (Kastri), a town of 
Epirus in the district Thesprotia, on the river 
Acheron, and in the territory of the Cassopaei. — 
2. (Castel Franco «), a town in Bruttium near the 
frontiers of Lucama, situated on the river Acheron, 
and also either upon or at the foot of 3 hills, was 
originally a residence of native Oenotrian chiefs. 
It was here that Alexander of Epirus fell, B. c. 326, 
m accordance with an oracle. 

Pandrdsos (Udubpocros), Le. “the all-bedewing,” 
or “ refreshing,” was a daughter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, and a sister of Erysichthon, Herse, and 
Aglauros. She was worshipped at Athens, along 
with Thallo, and had a sanctuary there near the 
temple of Athena Polias. 

Paneas. [Caesarea, No. 2.] 

Paneum or -ium (Tlavtiov, Tldviov , i. e. Pan's- 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in a mountain 
at the S. extremity of the range of Antilibanus, out 
of which the river Jordan takes its rise, a little 
above the town of Paneas or Caesarea Philippi. 
The mountain, in whose S. side the cave is, was 
called by the same name ; and the surrounding 
district was called Paneas. 

Fangaeum or Pangaeus (Jlayytuov, Udyyatos : 
Pangea ), a celebrated range of mountains in Mace- 
donia, between the Strymon and the Nestus, and 
in the neighbourhood of Philippi, with gold and 
silver mines, and with splendid roses. 

PanhellSnius (UaueWijvtos), i. e. the god wor- 
shipped by all the Hellenes. This surname is said 
to have been given to Zeus by Aeacus, when he 
offered a propitiatory sacrifice on behalf of all the 
Greeks, for the purpose of averting a famine. In 
Aegma there was a sanctuary of Zeus Panhellenius, 
which was said to have been founded by Aeacus; 
and a festival, Panhellenia, was celebrated there. 

PaniSnlum. [Mycalk: and Diet of Ant. 

8. v. Panumta.] 

Paiiium (n<£nov),atown on the coast of Thrace 
near Heraclea. 
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Pannfollft, one of the most important of the Huns. After the death of Attila it passed into 
Homan provinces between the Danube and the the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subsequently into 
Alps, wag separated on the W. from Noricum by those of the Langobards. 
the Mens Cetins, and from Upper Italy by the Fanomphaeus (Havopapcuos), i. e. the author of 
Alpes Juliae, on the S. from Illyna by the Savus, all signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who had a 
on the E. from Dacia by the Danube, and on the sanctuary on the Hellespont between capes Rhoe- 
N. from Germany by the same river. It thus teum and Sigeum. 

corresponded to the eastern part of Austria , Styna , P&n5pe (II av6irri\ a nymph of the sea, daughter 

CarintUa , Camiola , the whole of Hungary between of Nereus and Doris. 

the Danube and the Save, Slavonia, and a part of PanSpeus (Ilai/oireifs), son of Phocus and Aste- 
Croatia and Bosnia. The mountains in the S. and ropaea, accompanied Amphitryon on his expedition 
W. of the country on the borders of Illyria, Italy, against the Taphians or Teleboans, and took an 
and Noricum, belonged to the Alps, and are therefore oath not to embezzle any part of the booty; but 
called by the general name of the Alpes Panno- having broken his oath, he was punished by his 
nicae, of which the separate names are Ocra, Car- son Epeus becoming unwarlike. He is also men- 
vancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albam Montes. The tioned among the Calydonian hunters, 
pnncipal rivers of Pannonia, besides the Danube, P&n5peus (navoirevs, Horn.), P&nSpeae (Ilavo- 
were the Dravus ( Drave ), Savus (Save), and iriai), or PSnope (Uaponr), Thuc. ; ethnic Tlavo- 
Arrabo ( Raab ), all of which flow into the Danube, irevs, Agio Vlasi ), an ancient town in Phocis on 
— The Pannonians (Pannonii), sometimes called the Cephissus and neai the frontiers of Boeotia, 
Paeonians by the Greek writers, were probably of 20 stadia W. of Chaeronea, said to have been 
Illyrian origin, and were divided into numerous founded by Panopeus, son of Phocus. 
tribes. They were a brave and warlike people, PanSpSliB. [Chemmis.] 

but are described by the Homan writers as cruel, Panoptes. [Argus.] 

faithless, and treacherous. They maintained their Panorama (Udvopgos), that is, “All -Port,” or 
independence of Rome, till Augustus, after his a place always fit for landing, the name of several 
conquest of the Illyrians (n. c. 35), turned his arms harbours. 1. (UavopfilTrjs, Panormlta, Panormi- 
agamst the Pannomans, who were shortly after- tanus: Palermo), an important town on the N, 
wards subdued by his general Vibius. In a. d 7 coast of Sicily and at the mouth of the river Ore- 
the Pannomans joined the Dalmatians and the thus, was founded by the Phoenicians, and at a 
other Illyrian tribes in their revolt from Rome, and later time recei\ed its Greek name from its ex- 
were with difficulty conquered by Tiberius, after a cellent harbour. From the Phoenicians it passed 
desperate struggle, which lasted 3 years (a. d. into the hands of the Carthaginians, in whose 
7 — 9). It was after the termination of this war power it remained for a long time, and who made 
that Pannonia appears to have been reduced to the it one of the chief stations for their fleet. It wag 
form of a Roman province, and was garrisoned by taken by the Romans m the 1st Punic war, b. c. 
several Roman legions. The dangerous mutiny of 254, and was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
these troops after the death of Augustus (a. d. 14) —2 ( Porto Rapliti ), the principal harbour on the 
was with difficulty quelled by Drusus. From this E. coast of Attica, near the demus Prasiae, and 
time to the end of the empire, Pannonia always opposite the S. extremity of Euboea. — 3. ( Teldeh ), 
contained a large number of Roman troops, on ac- a harbour in Achaia, 15 stadia E. of the promon- 
count of its bordering on the Qnadi and other tory Rhium. — 4. A harbour m Epirus in the 
powerful barbarous nations. We find at a later middle of the Acioceiaunian rocks. — 5. (Nr. Mylo- 
time that Pannonia was the regular quarters of 7 potamo Rn ), a town and harbour on the. N. coast 
legions. In consequence of this large number of of Crete. — 6. The outer harbour of Ephesus formed 
troops always stationed in the country, several by the mouth of the river Cay ster. [See p. 242, a.] 
towns were founded and numerous fortresses were Pansa, C. Vibius, a friend and partisan of 
erected along the Danube. Pannonia originally Caesar, was tribune of the plebs b. c. 51, and was 
formed only one province, but was soon divided appointed by Caesar m 46 to the government of 
into 2 provinces, called Pannonia Superior and Cisalpine Gaul as successor to M Brutus. Caesar 
Pannonia Inferior. These were separated from subsequently nominated him and Hirtius, consuls 
one another by a straight line diawn from the river for 43. Pansa was consul in that year along with 
Arrabo S. as lar as the Savus, the country W. of Hirtius, and fell before Mutma in the month of 
this line being P. Superior , and the part E. April. The details are given under Hirtius. 

P. Inferior. Each of the provinces was governed Pantacyas, Fant&glas, or Pant&gles (Dar- 
by a separate propraetor ; but they were fre- raKvas : Ftume di Porcari ), a small river on the 
quently spoken of in the plural under the name E. coast of Sicily, which flowed into the sea be- 
of Pannoniae. In the 4th century the part of tween Megara and Syracuse. 

P. Inferior between the Arrabo, the Danube, and Panthllon (Havra\€<*>v), son of Omphalion, king 
the Dravus, was formed into a separate province or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period of the 34th 
by Galerius, who gave it the name of Valeria in Olympiad (b. c. 644), assembled an army, with 
honour of his wife. But as P. Inferior had thus lost which he made himself master of Olympia, and 
a great part of its territory, Constantine added to assumed by force the sole presidency of the Olympic 
it a portion of P. Superior, comprising the upper games. The Eleans on this account would not 
part of the course of the Dravus and the Savus. reckon .this as one of the regular Olympiads. 
P. Superior was now called Pannonia and P. In- Pantaleon assisted the Messenians in the 2nd 
ferior Pannonia II. ; and all 3 Pannonian pro- Messenian war. 
vjnqes (together with the 2 None provinces and Panthea. [Abradatas.] 

Dalmatia) belonged to the 6 Illyrian provinces of PanthBum (ndv$eioy) 9 a celebrated temple at 
ihe Western Empire. In the middle of the 5th Rome in the Campus Martius, which is still extant 
century Pannonia was taken possession of by the and used as a Christian church. It is in a circular 
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fonn, surmounted by a dome, and contains a noble 
Corinthian portico of 16 pillars. In its general 
form it resembles the Colosseum in the Regent's 
Park. It was built by M. Agrippa in his 3rd 
consulship, b. c. 27, as the inscription on the por- 
tico still testifies. All the ancient authors call it 
a temple, and there is no reason for supposing, as 
some modem writers have done, that it was origi- 
nally an entrance to the public baths. The name 
is commonly derived from its being supposed to be 
sacred to all the gods ; but Dion Cassius expressly 
states that it was dedicated to Mars and Venus. 
The temple of Julius Caesar was erected by Au- 
gustus in the interior of the temple, and that of 
Augustus in the pronaos. It was restored by the 
emperor Septimius Severus, a. n. 202. Between 
603 and 610 it was consecrated as a Christian 
church by the pope Boniface IV., with the appro- 
bation of the emperor Phocas. In 655, the plates 
of gilded-bronze that covered the roof were carried 
to Constantinople by command of Constans II 
The Pantheon is the largest circular building of 
antiquity ; the interior diameter of the rotunda is 
142 feet, and the height from the pavement to the 
summit about 148 feet. The portico is 103 feet 
wide, and the columns 47 feet high. 

Panthous contr. Pan thus (ndvfloos, ndj/0ot>s), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, and 
father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Hyperenor. 
Hence both Euphorbus and Polydamas are called 
Panthotdes. He is said to have been originally a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and to have been carried 
to Troy bv Antenor, on account of his beauty. He 
continued to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by 
Virgil (Aen. n. 319) Othryades , or son of Othryas. 

Panticapaeum (navTiKanaiov : navTiKana'ios, 
navriKanaicvs, YlavTiKaTridTTjs : Kertsch ), a town 
m the Taunc Chersonesus, was situated on a hill 
20 stadia m circumference on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, and opposite the town of Phanagoria in 
Asia. It derived its name from the river Pan- 
ticapes. It was founded by the Milesians, about 
B. c. 541, and from its position and excellent liar 
hour soon became a place of great commercial im- 
portance. It was the residence of the Greek kings 
of the Bosporus, and hence is sometime called 
Bosporus Justmian caused it to be surrounded 
with new walls. 

Panticapes (UavTiKaTnjs), a river in European 
Sarmatia, which, according to Herodotus, uses in 
a lake, separates the agricultural and nomad Scy- 
thians, flows through the district Hylaea, and falls 
into the Borysthenes. It is usually identified 
with the modern Somaia , but without sufficient 
grounds. 

Panyasis (navdeum). 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation of the 
historian Herodotus, probably his uncle. Panyasis 
began to be known about B. c. 489, continued in 
reputation till 467, and was put to death by Lyg- 
damis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, about 457. The 
most celebrated of the poems of Panyasis was 
his Heraclea or Heracleas , which gave a detailed 
account of the exploits of Hercules. It consisted 
of 14 books and 9000 verses. Another poem of 
Panyasis bore the name of Ionusa (*I«vMcd), and 
contained 7000 verses; it related the history of 
Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic colonies. In later 
times the works of Panyasis were extensively read, 
and much admired ; the Alexandrine grammarians 
rauked him with Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, and 
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Antimachus, as one of the 5 principal epic porta.— 
2. A philosopher, also a native of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote 2 books “ On Dreams ” (Ilepl ovetpw), 
was perhaps a grandson of the poet. 

Paphl&gdzua (TlcupXayovia : UatpXaydv, pi. 
-dver, Paphl&go), a district on the N. side of Asia 
Minor, between Bithynia on the W. and Pontus 
on the E., being separated from the former by the 
river Parthenius, and from the latter by the Halys; 
on the S. it was divided by the chain of Mt. 
Olympus (according to others by Olgassys) from 
Phrvgia, in the earlier times, but from Galatia 
afterwaids; and on the N. it bordered on the 
Euxine. These boundaries, however, are not al- 
ways exactly observed. Xenophon brings the 
Paphlagonians as far E. as Themiscyra and the 
Jasoman promontory. It appears to have been 
known to the Greeks in the mythical period. The 
Argonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, the son 
of Phmeus, as the hero eponymus of the country. 
In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylaemenes leads the 
Paphlagonians, as allies of the Trojans, from the 
land of the Heneti, about the river Parthenius, a 
region famed for its mules : and from this Pylae- 
mencs the later princes of Paphlagonia claimed 
their descent, and the country itself was sometimes 
called Pylaemenia. Heiodotus twice mentions 
the Halys as the boundary between the Paphlago- 
mans and the Syrians of Cappadocia ; but we 
le.iin also from hnn and from other authorities that 
the Paphlagonians were of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (i e. the Semitic or Syro- Arabian) 
and quite distinct, in their language mid their cus- 
toms, fiom their Thracian neighbours on the W. 
They were good soldieis, especially as cavalry; 
but uncivilised and superstitious. The country 
had also other inhabitants, probably of a different 
race, namely the Heneti and the Caucones ; and 
Greek settlements were established on the coast at 
an early period. The Paphlagonians were first 
subdued by Croesus. Under the Persian empire 
they belonged to the third satrapy, but their sa- 
traps made themselves independent and assumed 
the regal title; maintaining themselves m this 
position (with a brief inteiruption, during which 
Paphlagonia was subject to Eumenes) until the 
conquest of the country by Mithridates, who added 
the E. part of his own kingdom, and made over 
the W. part to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
gave it to his son Pylaemenes. After the fall of 
Mithridates the Romans added the N. of Paphla- 
gonia, along the coast, to Bithynia ; and the inte- 
rior was left to the native princes, as tributaries to 
Rome ; but, the race of these princes becoming 
soon extinct, the whole of Paphlagonia was made 
Roman, and Augustus made it a part of the pro- 
vince of Galatia. It was made a separate province 
under Constantine; but the E. pait, from Sinope 
to the Halys, was assigned to Pontus, under the 
name of Hellespontus. Paphlagonia was a moun- 
tainous country, being intersected from W. to E. 
by 3 chains of the Olympus system, namely the 
Olympus itself on the S. border, Olgassys in the 
centre, and a minor chain with no specific name 
nearer to the coast. The belt of land between 
this last chain and the sea was very fertile, and 
the Greek cities of Amastris and Smope brought a 
considerable commerce to its shore ; but the inland 
parts were chiefly covered with native forests, 
which were celebrated as hunting grounds. The 
country was famed for its horses and mules, and 
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in some parts there were extensive sleepwalks; 
and its riven were particularly famous for their 
fish* The country was divided into 9 districts, 
the names of which are not of enough importance 
to be sp&ified here. 

P&pntlS ( nd<t>os) 9 son of Pygmalion by the 
statue into which life had been breathed by Aphro- 
dite. From him the town of Paphus is said to 
have derived its name ; and Pygmalion himself is 
called the Paphian hero. (Ov. Met. x. 290.) 

Paphus (Tldtpos : Ildfios), the name of 2 towns 
on the W. coast of Cyprus, near each other, and 
called respectively “ Old Paphos ” (UaKalTracpos) 
and “ New Paphos ” (1 1d<fx>s pea). Old Paphos 
was situated near the promontory Zephyrium on 
the river Bocarus 10 stadia from the coast, where 
it had a good harbour; while New Paphos lay 
more mland, in the midst of a fertile plain, 60 
stadia from the former. Old Paphos was the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
quently called the Paphian goddess (Papina). 
Here she had a celebrated temple, the high priest 
of which exercised a kind of religious superin- 
tendence over the whole island. Every year there 
was a grand procession from New Paphos to the 
temple of the goddess in the old city. There were 
2 legends respecting the foundation of Paphos, one 
describing the Syrian kmg Cinyras as its founder, 
and the other the Arcadian Agapenor on his 
return from Troy. These statements are reconciled 
by the supposition that Cinyras was the founder of 
Old Paphos and Agapenor of New Paphos. There 
can be no doubt of the Phoenician origin of Old 
Paphos, and that the worship of Aphrodite was 
introduced here from the East ; but an Arcadian 
colony cannot be admitted. When Paphos is 
mentioned by later writers without any epithet, 
they usually mean the New City ; but when the 
name occurs in the poets, we are generally to 
understand the Old City, as the poets, for the 
most part, speak of the place in connection with 
the worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Augustus, 
but was rebuilt by order of the emperor, and called 
Augusta. Under the Romans New Paphos was 
the capital of one of the 4 districts into which the 
island was divided. Old Paphos corresponds to 
the modem KuJcla or Konuklia, and New Paphos 
to the modem Baffa. 

Papias (Ilawfas), an early Christian writer, said 
to have been a hearer of the Apostle John, and a 
companion of Polycarp, was bishop of Hiempolis, 
on the border of Phrygia. He taught the doctrine 
of the Millennium, maintaining that there will be for 
1000 years after the resurrection of the dead, a 
bodily reign of Christ on this earth. Only frag- 
ments of his works are extant 

Papini&nus, Aemilius, a celebrated Roman 
jurist, was praefectus praetorio, under the emperor 
Septimius Severn*, whom he accompanied to Britain. 
The emperor died at York a. d. 211, aqd is said 
to have commended his 2 sons Caracalla and Geta 
to the care of Papinian. On the death of his father, 
Caracalla dismissed Papinian from his office, and 
shortly afterwards put him to death. There are 
S9S excerpts from Papinian 's works in the Digest 
These excerpts are from the 87 books of Quaestumes, 
a work arranged according to the order of the Edict, 
tla 1 9 books of Bespoma, the 2 books of Definition^ 
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the 2 books De Adulteriis, a single book De Adutr 
Uritit and a Greek work or fragment, which pro- 
bably treated of the office of Aediie both at Rome 
and in other towns. No Roman jurist had a higher 
reputation than Papinian. Nor is his reputation 
unmerited. It was not solely because of the high 
station that he filled, his penetration and his know- 
ledge, that he left an imperishable name ; his ex- 
cellent understanding, guided by integrity of pur- 
pose, has made him the model of a true lawyer. 

Papinius Statius. [Statius.] 

P&pirla Gens, patrician and plebeian. The pa- 
trician Papirn were divided into the families o! 
Crassus , Cursor , Maso, and Mugillanus ; and the 
Plebeian Papirn into those of Carbo, Foetus , and 
Tardus. Of these the families of Carbo, Cursor, 
Maso, and Mugillanus, alone require mention. 

Papirianae Fossae, a village in Etruria on the 
Via Aemilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

Fapirius, C. or Sex., the author of a supposed 
collection of the Leges Regiae, which was called 
Jus Papinanum , or Jus Civile Papinanum. He 
is said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Supcrbus. 

Fapius Mutllus. [M util us.] 

Pappua (ncwnroua), a lofty rugged mountain on 
the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the same 
as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as the mountain 
abounding with wild cats, near the city of Meli- 
tene, to which Diodorus Siculus refers (xx. 58), 
but without mentioning its name. 

Pappus (Tldmros), of Alexandria, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to have 
lived under Theodosius (a. d. 379 — 395). Of the 
works of Pappus, the only one which has come 
down to us is his celebrated Mathematical Col- 
lections (M aOrjfiariKWP trvpayurywp This 

work, as we have it now m print, consists of the 
last 6 of 8 books. Only portions of these books 
have been published in Greek. There are 2 Latin 
editions of Pappus; the first, by Command inns, 
Pisauri, 1588 ; and the second by Manolessius, 
Bononiae, 1660. 

Papremis ( Tldirpij/us ), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to the 
Egyptian god whom the Greeks identified with 
Ares. It is only mentioned by Herodotus, and is 
perhaps the same as the Chois of later times. 

Fapus, Aemilius. L M., dictator b. c. S21. — 

2. Q., twice consul 282, and 278 ; and censor 
275. In both his consulships and in his censor- 
ship he had as colleague C. Fabricius Luscious. — » 

3. L., consul 225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls 
with great slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. 
Flamimus. 

Paracheloltifl ( napaxe\mris ), the name of the 
plain m Acamania and Aetolia, near the mouth ox 
the Achelous, and through which that river flows. 

Par&cho&thras (Tlapaxoddpas, ra XlapaxodBpa: 
Mnts. of Lounstan), a part of the chain of moun- 
tains forming the E. margin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, was the boundary between Su- 
siana and Media. The same name is given to an 
E. branch of the chain, which formed the boundary 
between Parthia and the desert of Carmania. 
Strabo places it too far N. 

Par&et&cSne (nopaira/op^ : IlapoTaxat, Ila- 
patraKifiPo^ ParaetScae, ParaetacSni), the name of 
various mountainous regions in the Per sian empire, 
is the Greek form of a Persian word, signifying 
mountainous. L The best known of those districts 
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was on the borders of Media and Pends, and was 
inhabited by a people of Median origin, who are 
mentioned several times by the historians of Alex* 
ander and his successors. 2. A district between 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of 
Bactria and Sogdiana. — 3. A district between 
Arachosia and Drangiana, also called Sacastana, 
from its inhabitants, the Scythian Sacae. 

Paraetbnium or Ammonia ( Uapair6vtov , 

’A ixfwpla : ELBarcton or Marsa-Labeit ), an im- 
portant city on the N. coast of Africa, belonged to 
Marmarica in its widest sense, but politically to 
Egypt, namely to the Nomos Libya : hence this 
city on the W. and Pelusium on the E. are called 
u cornua Aegypti.” It stood near the promontory 
Artos or Pythis (Ras-el-Hazeit ) ; and was reck- 
oned 200 Roman miles W. of Alexandria, between 
70 and 80, or, according to Strabo, 900 stadia (all 
too small) E. of the Catabathmog Major, and 1300 
stadia N. of Ammonium m the Desert (iWt), 
which Alexander the Great visited by the way of 
Paraetonium. The city was 40 stadia in circuit. 
It was an important sea-port, a strong fortress, and 
a renowned seat of the worship of Isis. It was 
restored by Justinian, and continued a place of some 
consequence till its complete destruction by the 
late Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet All, in 1820. 

P&ragon Sinus (Uapaywv k6\itos : Gulf of 
Oman), a gulf of the Indicus Oceanus, on the 
coast of Gedrosia, namely, the gulf formed m 
the N. W. of the Indian Ocean by the approach of 
the N. E. coast of Arabia to that of Belooclnstan 
and Persia , outside of the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf 

Par&lla (IlapaAi'a), the sea-coaBt district of 
Attica, around the promontory of Sumum, extend- 
ing upwards as far as Halae Axomdes on the W. 
coast and Prasiae on the E. coast. The inha- 
bitants of this district, the Paralu (HapaKtot), were 
one of the 3 political parties, into which Attica 
was divided at the time of Pisistratus, the other 2 
being the Diaorii (At d/eptot), or Highlanders, and 
the Pediasu (neStcftnot), or inhabitants of the 
plain. 

P&r&lus (ndpaAos), the younger of the 2 legiti- 
mate sons of Pericles. He and his brother Xan- 
thippus were educated by their father with the 
greatest care, but they both appear to have been 
of inferior capacity, which was anything but com- 
pensated by worth of character, though Paralus 
seems to have been a somewhat more hopeful 
youth than his brother. They both fell victims to 
the plague, b. c. 429. 

Farapot&mli or Xa (Xlapanordpiioi, -a+tia : Be- 
lissi ), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
steep hill, and on the left hank of the nver Ce- 
phissus, from which it derives its name. It was 
near the frontiers of Boeotia, being only 40 stadia 
from Chaeronea and 60 stadia from Orchomenus. 
It is probably mentioned by Homer (II u. 522). 
It was destroyed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and 
was destroyed a second time in the Sacred War. 

Parasopla (Tlapaa-wma), a district in the S. of 
Boeotia, on both banks of the Asopus, the inha- 
bitants of which were called t Parasdph (Tlapctr 
tn&moi), 

Fame. [Moira*.] 

Parentlum (Parenzo), a town in Istria, with a 
good harbour, inhabited by Roman citizens, but 
not a> Roman colony, 31 miles from Pola. 

Pftris (nrfpfs), also called Alexander (AkQcu/- 
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9pof ), was the second son of Priam and Hecuba. 
Before bis birth Hecuba dreamed that she had 
brought forth a firebrand, the flames of which 
spread over the whole city. Accordingly as soon 
as the child was bom, he was given to a shepherd, 
who was to expose him on Mt. Ida. After the 
lapse of 5 days, the shepherd, on returning to 
Mt. Ida, found the child still alive, and fed by 
a she-bear. Thereupon he carried the boy home, 
and brought him up along with his own child, and 
called him Pans. When Paris had grown up, he 
distinguished himself as a valiant defender of the 
flocks and shepherds, and hence received the name 
of Alexander, i. e. the defender of men. He also 
succeeded in discovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam as his son. He now married 
Oenone, the daughter of the river god Cebren, by 
whom, according to some, he became the father of 
Corythus. But the most celebrated event in the 
life of Paris was his abduction of Helen. This 
came to pass m the following way. Once upon a 
time, when Peleus and Thetis solemnized their 
nuptials, all the gods were invited to the marriage, 
with the exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at 
her exclusion, the goddess threw a golden apple 
among the guests, with the inscription, 66 to the 
fairest.” Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athena 
each claimed the apple for herself! Zeus ordered 
Hermes to take the goddesses to Mt. Gargarus, 
a portion of Ida, to the beautiful shepherd Pans, 
who was there tending his flocks, and who was to 
decide the dispute. The goddesses accordingly ap- 
peared before him, Hera promised him the sove- 
reignty of Asia and great riches, Athena great 
glory and renown in war, and Aphrodite the fairest 
of women for his wife. Paris decided in favour of 
Aphrodite, and gave her the golden apple. This 
judgment called forth m Hera and Athena fierce 
hatred against Troy. Under the protection of 
Aphrodite, Paris now sailed to Greece, and was 
hospitably received in the palace of Menelaus at 
Sparta. Here he succeeded in carrying off Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, who was the most beautiful 
woman m the world. — The accounts of this rape 
are not the same in all writers. According to 
the more usual account Helen followed her seducer 
willingly, owing to the influence of Aphrodite* 
while Menelaus was absent in Crete. Others 
relate that the goddess deceived Helen, by 
giving to Paris the appearance of Menelaus ; and 
others again say that Helen was carried off by 
Paris by force, either during a festival or during 
the chase. — On his return to Troy, Paris passed 
through Egypt and Phoenicia, and at length arrived 
at Troy with Helen and the treasures which he 
had treacherously taken from the hospitable house 
of Menelaus.— In regard to this voyage the ac- 
counts again differ, for according to some Pans and 
Helen reached Troy 3 days after their departure ; 
whereas, according to later traditions, Helen did 
not reach Troy at all, for Zeus and Hera allowed 
only a phantom resembling her to accompany 
Paris to Troy, while the real Helen was carried 
to Proteus in Egypt, and remained there until she 
was fetched by Menelaus. — The abduction of 
Helen gave nse to the Trojan war. Before her 
marriage with Menelaus, she had been wooed by 
the noblest chiefs in all parts of Greece. Her 
former suitors now resolved to revenge her ab- 
duction, and sailed against Troy. [Agamemnon.] 
Homer describes Pans as a handsome nym , fond 
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of the female sex and of music, and not ignorant of 
war, but as dilatory and cowardly, and detested 
by bis own friends for baying brought upon them 
the fatal war with the Greeks. He fought with 
Mencdaus before the walls of Troy, and was de- 
feated, but was carried off by Aphrodite. He is 
said to have killed Achilles, either by one of his 
arrows, or by treachery in the temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo. [Achilles.] On the cap- 
ture of Troy, Paris was wounded by Philoctetes 
with an arrow of Hercules, and then returned to 
bis long abandoned wife Oenone. But she, re- 
membering the wrongs she had suffered, or accord- 
ing to others being prevented by her father, refused 
to heal the wound. He then went back to Troy 
and died. Oenone quickly repented, and hastened 
after him with remedies, but came too late, and m 
her grief hung herself. According to others she 
threw herself from a tower, or rushed into the 
flames of the funeral pile on which the body of 
Paris was burning. Paris is represented in works 
of art as a beautiful youth, without a beard, with 
a Phrygian cap, and sometimes with an apple in 
his hand, which he presented to Aphrodite. 

P&ris, the name of two celebrated pantomimes. 
1. The elder Pans lived m the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, with whom he was a great favourite. 
He was originally a slave of Domitia, the aunt of 
the emperor, and he purchased his freedom by pay- 
ing her a large sum of money. Paris was after- 
wards declared, by order of the emperor, to have 
been free-born ( mgenuus ), and Domitia was com- 
pelled to restore to him the sum which she had 
received for his freedom. When Nero attempted 
to become a pantomime, he put Pans to death as a 
dangerous rival. — 2. The younger Paris, and the 
more celebrated of the two, was a native of Egypt, 
and lived m the reign of Domitian, with u hom he 
was also a great favourite. He was put to death 
by Domitian, because he had an intrigue with 
Domitia, the wife of the emperor. 

Parisli. [Lutetia Parisiorum.] 

P&rium (rb Tiapiou ; TIapiav6s m TlapirjrSs^ Ila- 
piavevs : Kemer , Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the N. 
coast of the Troad,on the Propontis, between Lamp- 
sacus and Pnapus, was founded by a colony from 
Miletus, mingled with natives of Paros and Erythrae, 
and became a flourishing seaport, ha\ mg a better 
harbour than that of Priapus. Under Augustus it 
was made a Roman colony, by the name of Co- 
lonia Paraana Julia Augusta. It was a renowned 
seat of the worship of Eros, Dionysus, and Apollo. 
The surrounding district was called rj Tlapiavi]. 

Parma (Parmensis : Parma) , a town m Gallia 
Cispadana, situated on a river of the same name 
and on the Via Aemilia, between Placentia and 
Mutipa, was originally a town of the Bon, hut 
was made a Roman colony b. c. 183, along with 
Mutina, and from that time became a place of 
considerable importance. It suffered some injury 
in the civil war after Caesar’s death, but was 
enlarged and embellished by Augustus, and re- 
ceived the name of Coloma Juha Augusta, After 
the fall of the Western Empire it was for a time 
called ChrysopoU*) or the “Gold-City,” but for 
what reason we do not know. The country around 
Parma was originally marshy j but the marshes 
were drained by the consul Scaurus, and converted 
into fertile land. The wool of Parma was par- 
ticularly good. 

Parmenides a distinguished 
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Greek philosopher, was a native of Elea in Italy. 
According to Plato, Parmenides, at the age of 05, 
came to Athens to the Panathenaea, accompanied 
by Zeno, then 40 years old, and became acquainted 
with Socrates, who at that time was quite young. 
Supposing Socrates to have been 1 9 or 20 years of 
age at the time, we may place the Yisit of Par- 
menides to Athens in B. c. 448, and consequently 
his birth in 513. Parmenides was regarded with 
great esteem by Plato and Aristotle ; and his 
fellow-citizens thought so highly of him, that every 
year they bound their magistrates to render obe- 
dience to the laws which he had enacted for them. 
The philosophical opinions of Parmenides were 
developed in a didactic poem, in hexameter verse, 
entitled On Nature , of which only fragments re- 
main. In this poem he maintained that the phaeno- 
mena of sense were delusive ; and that it was only 
by mental abstraction that a person could attain to 
the knowledge of the only reality, a One and All, 
a continuous and self-existent substance, which 
could not be perceived by the senses. But al- 
though he believed the phaenomena of sense to be 
delusive, nevertheless he adopted 2 elements, 
Warm and Cold, or Light and Darkness. The 
best edition of the fragments of Parmenides is by 
Karsten, in PJnlosophorum Graeo, Veterum Oper. 
Reliquiae , Amstelod. 1835. 

Parmenion (Tlapfieviwv). 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the service 
of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great. 
Philip held him in high esteem, and used to say 
of him, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmemon. In 
Alexander’s invasion of Asia, Parmemon was re- 
garded as second in command. At the three great 
battles of the Granicus, Issus and Arbela, while 
the king commanded the right wing of the army, 
Parmemon was placed at the head of the left, and 
contributed essentially to the victory on all those 
memorable occasions. Tho confidence reposed in 
him by Alexander appears to have been unbounded, 
and he is continually spoken of as the most attached 
of the king’s friends, and as holding, beyond all 
question, the second place in the state. But when 
Philotas, the only surviving son of Parmenion, 
was accused in Drangiana (b. c. 330) of being 
privy to the plot against the king's life, he not 
only confessed his own guilt, when put to the tor- 
ture, but involved his father also m the plot. 
Whether the king really believed in the guilt of 
Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary sacrifice 
to policy after the execution of his son, he caused 
his aged friend to be assassinated in Media before 
he could receive the tidings of his son’s death. 
The death of Parmenion, at the age of 70 years, 
will ever remain one of the darkest stains upon the 
character of Alexander. It is questionable whether 
even Philotas was really concerned in the conspi- 
racy, and we may safely pronounce that Parmenion 
had no connection with it. — 2. Of Macedonia, on 
epigrammatic poet, whose verses were included in 
the collection of Philip of Thessalonica ; whence 
it is probable that he flourished in, or shortly be- 
fore, the time of Augustus. 

Parnassus {Uapvaff<r6s 9 TLapvacrSs, Ion. Xlap- 
V7i <rds), the name, in its widest signification, of a 
range of mountains, which extends from Oeta and 
Corax S. E. through Doris and Phocis, and under 
the name of ChrpHs (K (p<pis) terminates at the 
Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and Anticyra. 
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Bat in its narrower sense, Parnassus indicates the 
highest part of the range a few miles N. of Delphi. 
Its 2 highest summits were called Tithorea (Ti- 
Oopfa: Veit tea), and. LycorSa (AvKthpeia: Liakura)^ 
the former being N. W. and the latter N. E. of 
Delphi ; and hence Parnassus is frequently de- 
scribed by the poets as double-headed. Imme- 
diately above Delphi the mountain forms a semi- 
circular range of lofty rocks, at the foot of which 
the town was built. These rocks were called 
Phaednades (Qaidpiddes) or the “ Resplendent,” 
from their facing the S., and thus receiving the 
full rays of the sun during the most brilliant part 
of the day. The sides of Parnassus were well 
wooded : at its foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive- 
trees, and higher up firs ; and its summit was 
covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. It contained numerous caves, glens and 
romantic ravines. It is celebrated as one of the 
chief seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of poetry and song. On Mt. Ly- 
corea was the Corycian cave, from which the 
Muses are sometimes called the Corycian nymphs. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Castalian 
spring, which issued from between 2 cliffs, called 
Nauplia and Hyampha. These cliffs are frequently 
called by the poets the summits of Parnassus, 
though they are in reality only small peaks at the 
base of the mountain. The mountain also was 
sacred to Dionysus, and on one of its summits 
the Thyades held their Bacchic revels. Between 
Parnassus Proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road ran 
from Delphi to Daulis and Stiris ; and at the 
point where the road branched off to these 2 places 
(called crxio-T^), Oedipus slew Ins father Laius — 
2. A town in the N. of Cappadocia, on a mountain 
of the same name ( Pascha Dagh\ probably on the 
river Halys, and on the road between Ancj^ra and 
Archelais. 

Fames (Tldpvris, gen. II apurjdos : Ozia or No- 
zia\ a mountain in the N. E. of Attica, in some 
parts as high as 4000 feet, was a continuation of 
Mt. Cithaeron, from which it extended E. wards 
as far as the coast at Rhamnus. It was well 
wooded, abounded in game, and on its lower slopes 
produced excellent wme. It formed part of the 
boundary between Boeotia and Attica; and the 
pass through it between these 2 countries was 
easy of access, and was therefore strongly fortified 
by the Athenians. On the summit of the moun- 
tain there was a statue of Zeus Pamethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus Ombrius or Apemius. 

Paradn (nc ipvwv: Malevo), a mountain 6335 
feet high, forming the boundary between Laconia 
and the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. 

Farop&mis&dae (riapoTrapurdtiai) or Paropa- 
xnisli, the collective name of several peoples dwell- 
ing in the S. slopes of Mt. Paroparaisus (see next 
article), and of the country they inhabited, which 
was not known by any other name. It was divided 
on the N. from Bactna by the Paropamisus ; on 
the W. from Aria, and o i the S., from Drangiana 
and Arachosia, by indefinite boundaries ; and on 
the E. from India by the river Indus : thus cor- 
responding to the E. part of Afghanistan and the 
strip of the Punjab W. of the Indus. Under the 
Penian empire it was the N.E.-most district of 
Anana. It was conquered by Alexander, when 
" e passed through it on his march to India ; hut 
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the people soon regained their independence, though 
parts of the country were nomiually included in 
the limits of the Greco-Syrian and Bactnan king- 
doms. It is a rugged mountain region, intersected 
by branches of the Paropamisus. In the N. the 
climate is so severe that, according to the ancient 
writers, confirmed by modem travellers, the snow 
almost buries the houses ; but in the S. the valleys 
of the lower mountain slopes yield all the products 
of the warmer regions of Asia. In its N. was the 
considerable river Cophes or Cophbn ( Caboot ), 
flowing into the Indus, and having a tributary, 
Choas, Choes, or Choaspes (No. 2). The parti- 
cular tribes, included under the general name of 
Paropamisadae, were the Cabolltae (K a€o\irat) in 
the N., whose name and position point to Cabool , 
the Parsu (Jlapatoi) in the S.W., the Ambautae 
(' AfiSavTcu) m the E., on the river Choas, the 
Parsuctae (Tlapcrvfjrai) on the S., and the *Api- 
crrdipvAoi^ probably a dominant tribe of a different 
race, on the W. At the time of the Macedonian 
conquest the people were little civilised, but quiet 
and inoffensive. The chief cities were Ortospana 
and Alexandria, the latter founded by Alexander 
the Great. 

Paropamisus (Tlapoirdpuros, and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably TlapoTravtaus : 
Hindoo- Koosh), a word no doubt derived, as 
many other words beginning like it, fiom the Old 
Persian paru, a mountain , is the name of a part of 
the great mountain-chain which runs from W. to 
E. through the centre of the S. portion of the high- 
lands of Central Asia, and divides the part of the 
continent, which slopes down to the Indian Ocean, 
from the great central table-land of Tartary and 
Thibet. It is a prolongation of the chain of Anti- 
Taurus The name was applied to that part of the 
chain between the Sanphi M. {M. of Kohistan) 
on the W. and M. Imaus ( Himalaya ) on the E., 
or from about the sources of the river Margus on 
the W. to the pomt where the Indus breaks 
through the chain on the E. They were believed 
by tli e ancients to be among the highest moun tains 
m the world (which they are), and to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus ; the last state- 
ment being an error which naturally arose from 
confounding the cleft by which the Indus breaks 
through the chain with its unknown source. When 
Alexander the Great crossed these mountains, his 
followers — regarding the achievement as equiva- 
lent to what a Greek considered as the highest 
geographical adventure, namely the passage of the 
Caucasus — conferred this glory on their chief by 
simply applying the name of Caucasus to the 
mountain chain which he had thus passed ; and 
then, lor the sake of distinction, this chain was 
called Caucasus Indicus, and this name has come 
down to our times in the native form of Hindoo- 
Koosh , and in others also. The name Paropamisus 
is also applied sometimes to the great S branch of 
this chain ( SohmanM .) which skirts the valley 
of the Indus on the W., and which is more speci- 
fically called Paryeti or Parsyetab. 

Paropus (Paropinus), a small town in the inte- 
rior of Sicily, N. of the Nebrodes Montes. 

Parorea (n ap&peia). L A town in Thrace 
on the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabitants 
were the same people as the Paroraei of Pliny. — ■ 
2. Or ParSria (Uapvpla), a town in the S. of 
Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis, said to have been 
founded by Paroreus, son of Tricolonus, and a 
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grandson of Lycaen, the inhabitants of which took 
part in the building of Megalopolis. 

ParSrHtao (Rapapcdrai), the most ancient in- 
habitants of the mountains in Triphylia in Elis* 
who were expelled by the Minyae. 

Parorios [Phrygia.] 

Paros (Ilctpos: Udpios : Paro) 9 an island in the 
Aegean sea, one of the larger of the Cyclades, was 
situated S. of Delos and W. of Naxos, being sepa- 
rated from the latter by a channel 5 or 6 miles 
wide. It is about 36 miles in circumference. It 
is said to have been originally colonized by Cre- 
tans, but was afterwards inhabited by Ionian*, and 
became so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
to send out colonies to Thasos and to Parium on 
the Propontis. In the first invasion of Greece by 
the generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Persians ; and after the battle of Marathon, Mil- 
tiades attempted to reduce the island, but failed 
in his attempt, and received a wound, of which he 
died. [Miltiades.] After the defeat of Xerxes, 
Paros came under the supremacy of Athens and 
shared the fate of the other Cyclades. Its name 
rarely occurs in subsequent history. The most 
celebrated production of Paros was its marble, 
which was extensively used by the ancient sculp- 
tors. It was chiefly obtained from a mountain 
called Marpessa. The Parian figs were also highly 
prized. The chief town of Paros was situated on 
the W. coast, and bore the same name as the 
island. The rums of it are still to be seen at the 
modem Paroiha , Paros was the birthplace of the 
poet Archilochus.— In Paros was discovered the 
celebrated inscription called the Parian Chronicle , 
which is now preserved at Oxford, The inscrip- 
tion is cut on a block of marble, and in its perfect 
state contained a chronological account of the prin- 
cipal events in Greek history from Cecrops, B. c. 
1582 to the archonship of Diognetus, 264 . 

Farrh&sia (II apfiatria: n a^dtrioi), a district in 
the S. of Arcadia, to which, according to Pausamas, 
the towns Lycosura, Thocma, Trapezus, Proseis, 
Acacesium, Acontium, Macana, and Dasea be- 
longed. The Parrhasii are said to have been one 
of the most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. At 
the time of the Peloponnesian war they were 
under the supremacy of Mantinea, but were ren- 
dered independent of that city by the Lacedae- 
monians. Homer (IL li. 608) mentions a town 
Parrhasia, said to have been founded by Par- 
rhasus, son of Lycaon, or by Pelasgus, son of 
Arestor. — The adjective Parrhasius is frequently 
used by the poets as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Parrh&slus (Ila/Jpdo-tos), one of the most cele- 
brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor. He practised his art 
chiefly at Athens: and by some writers he is 
called an Athenian, probably because the Athe- 
nians had bestowed upon him the right of citizen- 
ship. He flourished about b. c. 400. Parrhasius 
did for painring, at least in pictures of gods and 
heroes, what had been done for sculpture by Phi- 
dias in divine subjects, and by Polycletus in the 
human figure : he established a canon of proportion, 
which was followed by all the artists that came 
after Mm. Several interesting observations on the 
principles of art which he followed are made in a 
dialogue with Socrates, as reported by Xenophon 
{Mem. iii. 10). The character of Parrhasius was 
masked in the highest degree by that arrogance 
i&kh often accompanies the consciousness of pro- 
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eminent ability. In epigrams inscribed on his 
works he not only made a boast of bis luxurious 
habits, but he also claimed the honour of having 
assigned with his own hand the precise limits of 
the art, and fixed a boundary which never was to 
be transgressed. Respecting the story of his con- 
test with Zeuxis, see Zruxis. Of the works of 
Parrhasius, the most celebrated seems to have been 
his picture of the Athenian People. 

Parsli. [Paropamisadab-1 

Parslci Montes (r& Tlap<rtK& fynj, Bushkurd M. 
in the W. of Beloochtsian), a chain of mountains 
running N.E. from the Paragon Sinus {G. of Oman) 
and forming the boundary between Carmania and 
Gedrosia. At the foot of these mountains, in the 
W. of Gedrosia, were a people called Parsldae, 
with a capital Parsis (perhaps Serbah). 

Parsyetae (napoufircu), a people on the borders 
of Arachosia and the Paropamisadae, with a moun- 
tain of the same name, which is probably identical 
with the Parubti M. and with the Soliman 
mountains. 

Parth&lis, the chief city of the Calingae, a tribe 
of the Gangaridae, in India intra Gangem, at the 
head of the Sinus Gangeticus (Sea of Bengal). 

Fartheni. [Parthini.] 

Parthenlas (napdevla?), also called Parth£nXa, 
a small nver in Elis, which flows into the Alpheus 
E. of Olympia not far from Harpinna. 

Parthenium {Uapdeviov). 1. A town in 
Mysia, S. of Pergamum. — 2. (Felenlt-lmrun), a 
promontory in the Chersonesus Taurica, on which 
stood a temple of the Taunc Artemis, from whom 
it derived its name. It was in this temple that 
human sacrifices were offered to the goddess. 

FarthSnltun Mare (rd n apOevacdv ayos) 9 

the S E. part of the Mediterranean, between Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

Parth&nlus (UapBevios), of Nicaea, or accord- 
ing to others, of Myrlea, a celebrated grammarian, 
is said by Suidas to have been taken prisoner by 
Cmna, in the Mithndatic war, to have been 
manumitted on account of his learning, and to 
have lived to the reign of Tiberius. If this state- 
ment is true, Parthenius must have attained a 
great age, since there were 77 years from the 
death of Mithri dates to the accession of Tiberius. 
Parthenius taught Virgil Greek; and he seems to 
have been very popular among the distinguished 
Romans of his time. The emperor Tiberius imi- 
tated his poems, and placed his works and statues 
m the public libraries, along with the most cele- 
brated ancient writers. Parthenius wrote many 
poems, but the only one of his works which has 
come down to us is m prose, and entitled He pi 
ipwrtKwv Tra&7]fidro3v. It contains 36 brief love- 
stories, which ended in an unfortunate manner. 
It is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, and was com- 
piled for his use, that he might avail himself of 
the materials in the composition of epic and elegiac 
poems. The best edition is by Westermann, in 
the Mythographi , Brunswick, 1843. 

Parthenius (JlapBivios). 1. A mountain on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 
which was an important pass leading from Argolis 
to Tegea, This pass is still called Parthmi 9 but 
the mountain itself, which rises to the height of 
3993 feet, bears the name of Romo. It was on 
this mountain that Telephus, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, was said to have been suckled by * 
hind j and it was here also that the god Pea is 
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said to have appeared to Phidippides, the Athenian 
courier, shortly before the battle of Marathon.— 2. 
(also UapBevris : Chati-Su or Bartan-Su), the chief 
river of Paphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassys, and 
flows N.W. into the Euxine 90 stadia W. of 
Amastris, forming in the lower part of its course 
the boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Farthdndn (o Uapdeprip, i. e. the vtrgtn'8 cham- 
ber ), was the usual name of one of the finest and, 
in its influence upon art, one of the most important 
edifices ever built, the temple of Athena Parthenos 
on the Acropolis of Athens. It was also called 
Hecatompedon CE/carSfarelSop) orHecatompedos 
(‘Exard/wreSoy, sc. peris) from its being 100 feet in 
one of its chief dimensions, probably m the breadth 
of the top step on which the front pillars stand. 
It was erected, under the administration of Pe- 
ricles, on the site of the older temple of Athena, 
burnt during the Persian invasion, and was com- 
pleted by the dedication of the statue of the god- 
dess, B.c. 438. Its architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates, but all the works were under the 
superintendence of Phidias. It was built entirely 
of Pentelic marble : its dimensions were, 227 En- 
glish feet long, 101 broad, and 65 high : it was 
50 feet longer than the edifice which preceded it. 
Its architecture was of the Doric order, and of the 
purest kind. It consisted of an oblong central 
building (the cella or peris), surrounded on all sides 
by a peristyle of pillars, 46 in number, 8 at each 
end and 17 at each side (reckoning the corner pil- 
lars twice), elevated on a platform, which was 
ascended by 3 steps all round the building Within 
the porticoes at each end was another roW of 6 
pillars, standing on a level with the floor of the 
cclla, and 2 steps higher than that of the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into 2 chambers of unequal 
size, the prodomus or pronaos (rp6bop.os, irpSpaos), 
and the opisthodomus (diriMtiopos) or posticum ; 
the former, which was the larger, contained the 
statue of the goddess, and was the true sanctuary, 
the latter being probably used as a treasury and 
vestry. Both these chambeis had inner rows of 
pillars (in 2 stories, one over the other), 16 in the 
former and 4 in the latter, supporting the partial 
roof, for the large chamber, at least, had its centre 
open to the sky. Technically, the temple is called 
peripteral octastylc liypaethraL It was adorned, 
within and without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the master- 
pieces of ancient art. The colossal chryselephan- 
tine (ivory and gold) statue of Athena, which 
stood at the end of the prodomus , opposite to 
the entrance, was the work of Phidias himself, 
and surpassed every other statue in the ancient 
world, except that of Zeus at Olympia by the same 
artist. The other sculptures were executed under 
the direction of Phidias by different artists, as may 
still be seen by differences in their style ; but the 
most important of them were doubtless from the 
hand of Phidias himself. (1.) The tympana of the 
pediments (i. e. the inner flat portion of the trian- 
gular gable-ends of the roof above the 2 end porti- 
coes), were filled with groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the E. or principal front repre- 
senting the birth of Athena, and those of the W. 
front the contest between Athena and Poseidon 
for the land of Attica. (2.) In the frieze of the 
entablature (i e. the upper of the 2 portions into 
which the surface between the columns and the 
divided)* the metopes between the triglyphs (i. e. 
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the square spaces between the projections answer- 
ing to the ends of beams if the roof had been of 
wood) were filled with sculptures in high relief 
92 in all, 1 4 on each front, and 32 on each side* 
representing subjects from the Attic mythology, 
among which the battle of the Athenians with the 
Centaurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
the S. side, which are now in the British Museum. 
(3.) Along the top of the external wail of the 
cella , under the ceiling of the peristyle, ran a frieze 
sculptured with a representation of the Panathenaic 
procession, in very low relief. A large number of 
the slabs of this frieze were brought to England 
by Lord Elgin, with the 15 metopes just men- 
tioned, and a considerable number of other frag- 
ments, including some of the most important, 
though mutilated, statues from the pediments ; and 
the whole collection was purchased by the nation 
in 1816, and deposited in the British Museum, 
where may also be seen excellent models of the 
nuns of the Parthenon and of the temple as con- 
jecturally restored. The worst of the injuries 
which it has suffered from war and pillage was 
inflicted m the siege of Athens by the Venetians 
in 1687, when a bomb exploded in the very centre 
of the Parthenon, and threw down much of both 
the side walls. Its rums are still, however, in 
sufficient preservation to give a good idea of the 
construction of all its principal jmrts. 

ParthenSpaeus (JlupBepovraios), one of the 7 
heroes who accompanied AdraBtus in his expe- 
dition against Thebes. He is sometimes called a 
son of Arcs or Milanion and Atalanta, sometimes 
of Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of 
Talaus and Lysimache. His son, by the nymph 
Clymene, who marched against Thebes as one of 
the Epigoni, is called Promachus, Stratolaus, The- 
simenes, or Tlesimenes. Parthenopaeus was killed 
at Thebes by Asphodicus, Amphidicus or Pericly- 
menus. 

ParthenopSlis (TLap6ep6iro\is) 9 a town in 
Moesia Inferior near the Pontus Euxinus, and 
between Calatis and Tomi. 

Parthia, Parthyaea, Parthiene (XlapBia, n ap- 
Bvata, Tlap6v7]vi } ; Udpdot, TlapOvaioi, Parthi, Par- 
thiem : Khorassan ), a country of Asia, to the S.E. 
of the Caspian. Its extent was different at dif- 
ferent times ; but, as the term was generally under- 
stood by the ancient geographers, it denoted the 
partly mountainous and partly desert country on the 
S. of the mountains which hem in the Caspian on 
the S.E. (M Labuta), and which divided Parthia 
on the N. from Hyrcania. On the N.E. and E., a 
branch of the same chain, called Masdoranus, 
divided it from Ana; on the S. the deserts of 
Parthia joined those of Carmania, and further 
W.-ward the M. Parachoathras divided Parthia 
from Persia and Susiana : on the W. and N.W. it 
was divided from Media by boundaries which can- 
not be exactly marked out. Of this district, only 
the N. part, in and below the mountains of Hyr- 
cania, seems to have formed the proper country of 
the Parthi, who were a people of Scythian origin. 
The ancient writers tell us that the name means 
exiles ; hut this is uncertain. They were a very 
warlike people, and were especially celebrated as 
horse-archers. Their tactics, of which the Romans 
had fatal experience in their first wars with them, 
became so celebrated as to pass into a proverb. 
Their mail-clad horsemen spread like a cloud 
round the hostile army, and poured in a shower of 
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darts ; and then evaded any closer conflict by a 
rapid flight, during which they still shot their 
arrow backwards upon the enemy. Under the 
Persian empire, the Parthians, with the Chorasmn, 
Sogdii, and Arii, formed the 1 6th satrapy: under 
Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, Parthia 
and Hyrcania together formed a satrapy. About 
B.c. 250 they revolted from the Seleucidae, under 
a chieftain named Arsaces, who founded an inde- 
pendent monarchy, the history of which is given 
under Arsaces. During the period of the down- 
fell of the Syrian kingdom, the Parthians overran 
the provinces E. of the Euphrates, and about 
B. c. 130 they overthrew the kingdom o f Bactria, 
so that their empire extended over Asia from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Paxopamisus, or even to the Oxus ; 
but on this N. frontier they had to maintain a 
continual conflict with the nomad tribes of Central 
Asia. On the W. their progress was checked by 
Mithridates and Tigianes, till those kings fell suc- 
cessively before the Romans, who were thus brought 
into collision with the Parthians. After the me- 
morable destruction of Crassus and his army, 
b. c. 53 [Crassus], the Parthians threatened 
Syria and Asia Minor; but their progress was 
stopped by 2 signal defeats, which they suffered 
from Antony’s legate Ventidius, m 39 and 38. 
The preparations for renewing the war with Rome 
were rendered fruitless by the contest for the Par- 
thian throne between Phraates IV. and Tiridates, 
which led to an appeal to Augustus, and to the 
restoration of the standards of Crassus, b. c. 20 ; 
an event to which the Roman poets often allude 
in terms of flattery to Augustus, almost as if he 
had conquered the Parthian empire. It is to be 
observed that the poets of the Augustan age use 
the names Partin, Persae, and Medi indifferently. 
The Parthian empire had now begun to decline, 
owing to civil contests and the defection of the 
governors of provinces, and had ceased to be for- 
midable to the Romans. There were, however, 
continual disputes between the 2 empires for the 
protectorate of the kingdom of Armenia In con- 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan invaded 
the Parthian empire, and obtained possession for a 
short time of Mesopotamia ; but his conquests were 
surrendered under Hadrian, and the Euphrates 
agam became the boundary of the 2 empires. 
There were other wars at later periods, winch re- 
sulted in favour of the Romans, who took Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and made the district of Osroenc a 
Roman provmce. The exhaustion which wag the 
effect of these wars at length gave the Persians 
the opportunity of throwing off the Parthian yoke. 
Led by Artaxerxes (Ardshir) they put an end to 
the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidae, after it 
had lasted 478 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, a. d. 226. [Arsaces : 
Sassanidae.] 

Parthini or Partheni (n apOivot, n apBrjvol), 
an Illyrian people in the neighbourhood of Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Parthiscus or Parthissus, a river in Dacia, 
probably the same as the Tibiscus. [Tibiscus.] 

Paryadres (napvdSprjs : Kara-bel Dagh , or Kut- 
Tagh), a mountain chain of W. Asia, running S.W. 
and N.E. from the E. of Asia Minor mto the 
centre of Armenia, and forming the chief connecting 
link between the Taurus and the mountains of 
Armenia, It was considered as the boundary 
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between Cappadocia (i. e, Pontus Cappadocius) and 
Armenia (i. e. Armenia Mmor). In a wide sense 
the name seems sometimes to extend so fer N.E. 
as to include M. Abus ( Ararat ) in Armenia. 

Paryeti Montes (ret napvTjruv 6p% from the 
Indian word partita, L e. a mountain : Soliman M.), 
the great mountain chain which runs N. and S. on 
the W. side of the valley of the Indus, and forms 
the connecting link between the mountains which 
skirt the N. coast of the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, and the parallel chain, further N., 
called the Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus ; or, be- 
tween the E. extensions of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus systems, in the widest sense. This chain 
formed the boundary between Arachosia and the 
Paropamisadae : it now divides Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan on the W. from Scinde and the. Punjab 
on the E., and it meets the Hindoo-Koosh in the 
N.E. corner of Afghanistan , between Cabool and 
Peshawur . Its ancient inhabitants were called 
Paryctac (Hapvfjrai) ; and the name Paruta is 
found in old Persian inscriptions and m the Zend- 
a vesta (the old Persian sacred book), as that of a 
people. 

Parysatis (Uapricrarts or n apvffdns), daughter 
of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia, was 
given by her father in marriage to her own brother 
Darius, surnamed Ochus, who in b. e. 424 suc- 
ceeded Xerxes II. on the throne of Persia. The 
feeble character of Darius threw the chief power 
into the hands of Parysatis ; whose administration 
was little else than a Benes of murders. Four of 
her sons grew up to manhood. The eldest of 
these, Artaxerxes Mnemon, was born before Da- 
rius had obtained the sovereign power, and on this 
pretext Parysatis sought to set aside his claims to 
the throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless interposed 
| aftei the death of Darius, 405, to prevent Arta- 
xerxes from putting Cyrus to death ; and prevailed 
with the king to allow him to return to his satrapy 
in Asia Minor. After the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunaxa (401), she did not hesitate to 
display her gnef for the death of her favourite son, 
by bestowing funeral honours on his mutilated 
remains ; and she subsequently succeeded m getting 
into her power all the authors of the death of 
Cyrus, whom she put to death by the most cruel 
tortures. She afterwards poisoned Slatira, the 
wife of Artaxerxes. The feeble and indolent king 
was content to banish her to Babylon ; and it was 
not long before he recalled her to his court, 
where she soon recovered all her former influence. 
Of this she availed herself to turn Ins suspicions 
against Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated as 
having been the first to discover the designs of 
Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put to 
death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. She 
appears to have died soon afterwards. 

Pasarg&da or -ae ( Uaaapydba , Uaaapydbat), 
the older of the 2 capitals of Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great, on the spot where he 
gained his great victory over Astyages. The tomb 
of Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful 
park. The exact site is doubtful. Strabo describes 
it as lying in the hollow part of Persis, on the river 
Cyrus, S.E. of Persepolis, and near the borders of 
Carmania. Most modem geographers identify it 
with Murghab , N.E. of Persepolis, where there are 
the remains of a great sepulchral monument of the 
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ancient Persians. Others place it at Farsa or at 
Dardb-gherd ', both S.E. of Persepolis, but not 
answering Strabo's description in other respects so 
well as Murghab. Others identify, it with Perse- 
polis; which is almost certainly an error. 

Pasarg&dae (TlacrapydSai), the most noble of 
the 3 chief tribes of the ancient Persians, the other 
2 being the Maraphii and Maspii. The royal house 
of the Achaemenidae were of the race of the Pa- 
sargadae. They had their residence chiefly an and 
about the city of Pasargada. 

Pasias, a Greek painter, belonged to the Sicy- 
onian school, and flourished about b. c. 220. 

Paslon (Tlcuriwv), a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Antisthenes and Arches- 
tratus, who were also bankers. In their service 
he displayed great fidelity as well as aptitude for 
business, and was manumitted as a reward. He 
afterwards set up a banking concern on his own ac- 
count, by which, together with a shield manufactory, 
he greatly enriched himself, while he continued all 
along to preserve his old character for integrity, 
and his credit stood high throughout Greece. He 
did not however escape an accusation of fraudu- 
lently keeping back some money which had been 
entrusted to him by a foreigner fiom the Euxine. 
The plaintiff’s case is stated in an oration of Iso- 
crates (' rpaite^iriKis ), still extant. Pasion did 
good service to Athens with his money on several 
occasions. He was rewarded with the freedom 
of the city, and was enrolled in the demus of 
Achamae. He died at Athens in b.c. 370, after 
a lingering illness, accompanied with failure of 
sight. Towards the end of his life his affairs 
were administered to a great extent by his frecd- 
man Phormion, to whom he let his banking shop 
and shield manufactory, and settled in his will 
that he should marry his widow Archippe, with a 
handsome dowry, and undertake the guardianship 
of his younger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apol- 
lodorus, grievously diminished his patrimony by 
extravagance and law-suits. 

Pftelph&e (nacrufxLri), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe and Aeetes, 
was the wife of Minos, by whom she became the 
mother of Androgeos, Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence 
Phaedra is called Pasiphatia (Ov. Met. xv. 500.) 
Respecting the passion of Pasiphae for the beau- 
tiful bull, and the birth of the Mmotaurus, see 
p. 450, a. 

Pasitlles (ncwtrsA^s). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about b. c. 468, and was the teacher of 
Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias. — 2. A sta- 
tuary, sculptor, and silver-chaser, of the highest 
distinction, was a native of Magna Graecia, and 
obtained the Roman franchise with his countrymen 
in b. c. 90. He flourished at Rome from about 60 
to 30. Pasiteles also wrote a treatise m 5 books 
upon celebrated works of sculpture and chasing. 

ParfthSa (HacriOta). 1. One of the Charlies, 
or Graces, also called Aglaia. — 2. One of the Ne- 
reids. 

Paaitigris (Tleurtrtypns or Uaatnypis : prob. 
Karoon\ a considerable river of Asia, rising in the 
mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the confines of 
Media and Penis, and flowing first W. by N. to 
M. Zagros or Parachoathras, then, breaking through 
this chain, it turns to the S., and flows through 
Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after 
receiving the Eulaem on its W. side. Some geo- 


graphers make the Pasitigris a tributary of the 
Tigris. 

Pass&r5n (Tlawdpuv : near Dlirammm S.W. 
of Joanmna ), a town of Epirus in Molossia, and 
the ancient capital of the Molossian kings. It 
was destroyed by the Romans, together with 70 
other towns of Epirus, after the conquest of Mace- 
donia, b c. 168. 

PaesiSnus Crispus. [Crispus.] 

Passienus Paulua. [Paul us. J 

Pataeci ( TldraiKoi ), Phoenician divinities whose 
dwarfish figures were attached to Phoenician 
ships. 

Pat&la, Patalene. [Pattala, Pattalbnk.] 

Patera (rd Tlarapa : Tlarapevs : Patara , Ru.), 
one of the chief cities of Lycia, was a flourishing 
sea-port, on a promontory of the same nnme (? 
Ylardpwv &Kpa), 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) E. of the 
mouth of the Xanthus. It was early colonised by 
Dorians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, who had here a very celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the winter only, 
and from whose son Patarus the name of the city 
was mythically derived. It was restored and en- 
larged by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who called it 
Arsmoe, but it remained better known by its old 
name. 

P 8, t avium (Patavlnus : Padova or Padua), an 
ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, on 
the Medoacus Minor, and on the road from Mutma 
to Altmum, was said to have been founded by the 
Trojan Antenor. It became a flounshing and 
impoitant town in early times, and was powerful 
enough m b. c. 302 to drive back the Spartan 
king Cleomenes with great loss, when he attempted 
to plunder the surrounding country. Under the 
Romans Patavium was the most important city in 
the N. of Italy, and, by its commerce and manu- 
factures (of which its woollen stuffs were the most 
celebrated), it attained great opulence. According 
to Strabo it possessed 500 citizens, whose fortune 
entitled them to the equestrian rank. It was 
plundered by Attila ; and, m consequence of a 
revolt of its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed 
by Agilolf, king of the Langobards, and razed to 
the giound ; hence the modem town contains few 
remains of antiquity. — Patavium is celebrated as 
the birth-place of the histonan Livy. — In its 
neighbourhood were the Aquae Patavmae , also 
called Aponi Fons r, respecting which, see p. 65, b. 

Patercfilus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably bom about b. c. 19, and was de- 
scended from a distinguished Campanian family. 
He adopted the profession of arms ; and, soon after 
he had entered the army, he accompanied C. Caesar 
in his expedition to the East, and was present with 
the latter at his interview with the Parthian king, 
m a. d. 2. Two years afterwards, a. d. 4, he served 
under Tiberius in Germany, succeeding his father 
in the rank of Praefectus Equitum, having pre- 
viously filled in succession the offices of tribune of 
the soldiers and tribune of the camp. For the 
next 8 years Paterculus served under Tiberius, 
either as praefectus or legatus, in the various cam- 
paigns of the latter in Germany, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, and, by his activity and ability, gained 
the favour of the future emperor. He was quaestor 
a.d. 7, but he continued to serve as legatus under 
Tiberius. He accompanied his commander on bis 
return to Rome in 12, and took a prominent part 
in the triumphal procession of Tiberius, along with 
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his brother Magius Celer. The 2 brothers were 
praetors in 15. Paterculus was alive in 30, as he 
drew up his history in that year for the use of 
M. Vmicius, Who was then consul ; and it is con- 
jectured; with much probability, that he perished 
in the following year (31), along with the other 
friends of Sejanus. The favourable manner in 
which he had so recently spoken in his history of 
this powerful minister would be sufficient to ensure 
his condemnation on the fall of the latter. The 
work of Paterculus, which has come down to us, 
is a brief historical compendium in two books, and 
bears the title C. Vellcn Patercidi Histonae Ro- 
manac ad M \ Vintcium Cos. Libri II. The be- 
ginning of the work is wanting, and there is also 
a portion lost after the 8th chapter of the first 
book. The object of this compendium was to give 
a brief view of universal history, but more espe- 
cially of the events connected with Rome, the his- 
tory of which occupies the main portion of the 
book. It commenced apparently with the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and ended with the year 30. In the 
execution of his work, Velleius has shown great 
skill and judgment. He does not attempt to give 
a consecutive account of all the events of history ; 
he seizes only upon a few of the more prominent 
facts, which he describes at sufficient length to 
leave them impressed upon the recollection of his 
hearers. His style, which is a close imitation of 
Sallust's, is characterised by clearness, conciseness, 
and energy. In his estimate of the characters of 
the leading actors in Roman history he generally 
exhibits both discrimination and judgment ; but 
he lavishes the most indiscriminate praises, as 
might have been expected, upon his patron Ti- 
berius. Only one manuscript of Paterculus has 
come down to us ; and as this manuscript abounds 
with errors, the text is m a very corrupt state. 
The best editions are by Ruhnken, Lugd. But. 
1789; by Orelli, Lips. 1835; and by Bothe, 
Turici, 1837. 

Paternus, TarrontSnus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectus praetorio 
under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the author 
of a work in 4 books, entitled De Re Militan or 
Militarium^ from which there are two excerpts in 
the Digest. 

Patmol (Udrp.05 : Patmo ), one of the islands 
called Sporadea, in the Icarian Sea, at about equal 
distances S. of Samos, and W. of the Prom. Posi- 
dium on the coast of Caria, celebrated as the place 
to which the Apostle John was banished, and in 
which he wrote the Apocalypse. The natives still 
affect to show the cave where St. John saw the 
apocalyptic visions (rd tnrijXatov rrjs djroKoAity«»y), 
On the E. side of the island was a city with & 
harbour* 

Fatr&O (Tldrpcu, friarp&y Herod. : Uarps6s : 
Patras ), one of the 12 cities of Achaia, was situated 
W. of Rhium, near the opening of the Corinthian 
gulf, It is said to have been originally called 
Aroe (*A and to have been founded by the 
autochthon Eumelus ; and after the expulsion of 
the Ionians to have been taken possession of by 
Patreus, from whom it derived its name. The 
town is rarely mentioned in early Greek history, 
and was chiefly of importance as the place from 
which the Peloponnesians directed their attacks 
against the opposite coast of Aetolia. Patrae was 
wm of the 4 tow ns which too k the leading part in 
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founding the 2nd Achaean league. In couse 
quence of assisting the Aetolians against the Gauls 
in b.c. 279, Patrae became so weakened that most 
of the inhabitants deserted the town and took up 
their abodes in the neighbouring villages. Under 
the Romans it continued to be an insignificant 
place till the time of Augustus, who rebuilt the 
town after the battle of Actium, again collected 
its inhabitants, and added to them those of Rhypae. 
Augustus further gave Patrae dominion over the 
neighbouring towns, and even over Locris, and 
also bestowed upon it the privileges of a Roman 
colony : hence we find it called on coins Colonia 
Augusta Aroe Patrensis. Strabo describes Patrae 
in his time as a flourishing and populous town 
with a good harbour ; and it was frequently the 
place at which persons landed sailing from Italy to 
Greece. The modern Patras is still an im- 
portant place, but contains few remains of anti- 
quity. 

Patrocles (UarpoK\ijs\ a Macedonian general 
in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus I., 
kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under Se- 
leucus and Antiochus, an important government 
over some of the E. provinces of the Syrian empire. 
During the period of his holding this position, he 
collected accurate geographical information, which 
he afterwards published to the world ; but though 
he is frequently cited by Strabo, who placed the 
utmost reliance on his accuracy, neither the title 
nor exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
seems clear, however, that it included a general 
account of India, as well as of the countries on the 
hanks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. Patrocles 
regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf or inlet of the 
ocean, and maintained the possibility of sailing 
thither by sea from the Indian Ocean. 

Patrocli Insula (UarpdKXov vrjaos: Gadaro - 
nest or Gaidiomsi ), a small island off the S.W. 
coast of Attica, near Sunrnm. 

Patroclus (TlarpoKKos or Tiar poKXr)s\ the cele- 
brated friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius of 
Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aegraa, whence 
he is called Actondes . His mother is commonly 
called Sthenele, but some mention her under the 
name of Penapis or Polymele. Aeacus, the 
grandfather of Achilles, was a brother of Menoe- 
tius, so that Achilles and Patroclus were kins- 
men as well as friends. While still a boy 
Patroclus involuntarily slew Clysonymus, son of 
Amphidamas. In consequence of this accident he 
was taken by his father to Peleus at Phthia, 
where he was educated together with Achilles. 
He is said to have taken part in the expedition 
against Troy on account of his attachment to 
AchilleB. He fought bravely against the Trojans, 
until his friend withdrew from the scene of action, 
when Patroclus followed his example. But when 
the Greeks were hard pressed, he begged Achilles 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with ha 
men to hasten to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Achilles granted the request, and Patroclus suc- 
ceeded in driving hack the Trojans and extin- 
guishing the fixe which was raging among the 
ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice made 
an assault upon the walls of Troy; hut on a 
sudden he was struck by Apollo, and became 
senseless. In this state Euphorbia ran him 
through with his lance from behind, and Hector 
gave him the last and fatal blow. Hector also 
took possession of his armour. A long struggle 
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now ensued between the Greeks and Trojans for 
the body of Patroclus ; but the former obtained 
possession of it, and brought it to Achilles, who 
was deeply grieved, and vowed to avenge the 
death of his friend. Thetis protected the body 
with ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
had leisure solemnly to bum it with funeral sacri- 
fices. His ashes were collected in a golden urn 
which Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and 
were deposited under a mound, where the remains 
of Achilles were subsequently buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in his honour. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world ; or, 
according to others, they continued after their 
death to live together in the island of Leuce. 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, lived for 
some time in Rome, where he became acquainted 
with Cicero and others. From Rome he removed 
to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus as pre- 
sident of the Epicurean school, b. c. 52. 

Patt&la. [Pattalene.] 

P&tt&ISne or PatalSne (narraATjrij, naTaA-r/Wj : 
Lower Scinde), the name of the great delta formed 
by the 2 principal arms by which the Indus falls into 
the sea. At the apex of the delta stood the city 
Patt&la or Pat&la (prob. Hyderabad). The name 
is probably a native Indian word, namely the 
Sanscrit pat&la , which means the W. country , and 
is applied to the W. part of N. India about the 
Indus, in contradistinction to the E. part about 
the Ganges. 

PatulcluB, a surname of Janus. [Janus ] 

PattLmus ( TIctTou/xos : O. T. Pithom : prob near 
Habaseyk , or Belbets ), an Egyptian city in the 
Arabian Desert, on the E. margin of the Delta, 
near Bubastis, and near the commencement of* 
Necho’s canal from the Nile to the Red Sea ; built 
by the Israelites during their captivity (Exod. 1 . 1 1 ). 

Paulina or PauIUna. 1. Lollia. [Lollia.] 
— 2. Pompeia, wife of Seneca the philosopher, 
and probably the daughter of Pompems Paulmus, 
who commanded in Germany in the reign of Nero. 
When her husband was condemned to death, she 
opened her veins along with him. After the blood 
had flowed some time, Nero commanded her veins 
to be bound up ; Bhe lived a few years longer, but 
with a paleness which testified how near she had 
been to death. 

Paullnus. X. Pompeius, commanded m Ger- 
many along with L. Antistius Vetus in a. d. 58, and 
completed the dam to restrain the inundations of 
the Rhine, which Drusus had commenced 83 years 
before. Seneca dedicated to him his treatise De 
Bremtate Vitae ; and the Pompeia Paulina, whom 
the philosopher married, was probably the daughter 
of this Paulmus.— 2. C. Buetdulus, propraetor in 
Mauretania, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A. D. 42, when he conquered the Moors who had re- 
volted, and advanced as far as Mt. Atlas. He 
had the command of Britain in the reign of 
Nero, from 59 to 62. For the first 2 years all 
his undertakings were successful ; but during his 
absence on an expedition against the island of 
Mona {Anglesey), the Bntons rose in rebellion J 
under Boadicea (61). They at first met with 
great success, but were conquered by Suetonius 
on his return from Mona. [Boadicea.] In 66 
he was consul ; and after the death of Nero in 68 
he was one of Otho’s generals in the war against 
ViteUius. It was against his advice that Otho 
fraght the battle at Bedriacum. He was pardoned 
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by Vitellius after N ero’s death. —8. Of Milan (JWe- 
diolanensis ), was the secretary of St. Ambrose, after 
whose death he became a deacon, and repaired to 
Africa, where, at the request of St Augustine, he 
composed a biography of his former patron. This 
biography, and 2 other small works by Paulmus, 
are still extant— 4. Meropius Pontius Anicius 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, and hence generally 
designated Paulinus Nolanus, was bom at Bour- 
deaux, or at a neighbouring town, which he calls 
Embromagum, about a. d. 353. His parents were 
wealthy and illustrious, and he received a careful 
education, enjoying m particular the instructions of 
the poet Ausonius. After many years spent in 
worldly honours he withdrew from the world, and 
was eventually chosen bishop of Nola in 409. He 
died in 431. The works of Paulinus are still 
extant, and consist of Epistolae (51 m number), 
Carmina (32 in number, composed in a great va- 
riety of metres), and a short tract entitled Passio 
S. Gcnesix Arelatensis. Edited by Le Brun, 4to. 
Paris, 1685, reprinted at Veron. 1736. 

Paullus or Paulus, a Roman cognomen in many 
gentes, but best known as the name of a family of 
the Aemiha gens. The name was originally 
written with a double l 9 but subsequently with 
only one l. 

Paulus (UavXos), Greek writers. 1. AeginSta, 
a celebrated medical writer, of whose personal his- 
tory nothing is known except that he was bom in 
Aegma, and that he travelled a good deal, visiting, 
among other places, Alexandria. He probably 
lived in the latter half of the 7th century after 
Christ. He wrote several medical works in Greek, 
of which the principal one is still extant, with 
no exact title, but commonly called De Be Me* 
dtea Libri Septem. This work is chiefly a compila- 
tion from former writers. The Greek text has 
been twice published, Venet. 1528, and Basil. 
1538. There is an excellent English translation by 
Adams, London, 1834, seq. — 2. Of Alexandria, 
wrote, in a. d. 378, an Introduction to Astro- 
logy {EUraytayfy sis r))v &irorc\c<rpar< which 
has come down to us, edited by Schatus or Schato, 
Wittenberg, 1586.— 3. Of Samosata, a cele- 
brated heresiarch of the 3rd century, was made 
bishop of Antioch, about a. d. 260. He was 
condemned and deposed by a council held in 
269. Paulus denied the distinct personality of 
the Son of God, and maintained that the Word 
came and dwelt m the man Jesus. — 4. Sileu- 
tiarius, so called, because he was chief of the si- 
lentiarii, or secretaries of the emperor Justinian. 
He wrote various poems, of which the following 
are extant: — (1.) A Description of the Church 
of St. Sophia ( y EK<ppaets rod vaov rfl t iylas 2o- 
<plas) 9 consisting of 1029 verses, of which the 
first 134 are iambic, the rest hexameter. This 
poem gives a clear and graphic description of the 
superb structure which forms its subject, and was 
recited by its author at the second dedication of 
the church (a. d. 562), after the restoration of 
the dome, which had fallen in. Edited by Gittefi^ 
Lips. 1822, and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837, in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. (2.) 
A Description of the Pulpit ( ''Exippaeis rod &p- 
$*vos), consisting of 304 verses, is a supplement to 
the former poem. It is printed in the editions 
mentioned above. (3.) Epigrams, 83 in all, riven 
m the Antkologia. Among these is a poem (Si 0k 
Pythtan Baths (E It rh b Uv9hn ktpfi a). ' 
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Panins, AemBIus. t M., consul a c. 302, 
and xnagister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus, 301.-2, M., consul 255 
with Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior, about the 
middle of the 1st Punic war. See Nobilior, 
No, 1. — 3. 1., son of No. 2., consul 219, when 
he conquered Demetrius of the island of Pharos in 
the Adriatic, and compelled him to fly for refuge 
to Philip, king of Macedonia, He was consul a 
2nd time in 216 with C. Terentius Varro. This 
was the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. 
[Hannibal.] The battle was fought against the 
advice of Paulua ; and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished m the engage- 
ment, refusing to fly from the field, when a tribune 
of the soldiers offered him his horse. Hence we 
find in Horace (Carm, i. 12) : “ amraaeque magnae 
prodigum Paulum superante Poeno.” Paulus was 
a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and was 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 
counterbalance the influence of the plebeian Te- 
rentius Varro. —4. L., afterwards surnamed Mace- 
donicus, son of No. 3, was born about 230 or 229, 
since at the time of his 2nd consulship, 1 68, he 
was upwards of 60 years of age. He was one of 
the best specimens of the high Roman nobles. He 
would not condescend to flatter the people for the 
offices of the state, maintained with strictness 
severe discipline in the army, was deeply skilled 
in the law of the augurs, to whose college he be- 
longed, and maintained throughout life a pure and 
unspotted character. He was elected curule aedile 
192; was praetor 191, and obtained Further Spam 
as his province, where he carried on war with the 
Lusitani; and was consul 181, when he conquered 
the Ingauni, a Ligurian people. For the next 1 3 
years he lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of 
his time to the education of his children. He was 
consul a 2nd time m 168, and brought the war 
against Perseus to a conclusion by the defeat ot 
the Macedonian monarch near Pydna, on the 22nd 
of June. Perseus shortly afterwards surrendered 
himself to Paulus. [Peiisbus.J Paulus remained 
in Macedonia during the greater part of the follow- 
ing year as proconsul, and arranged the affairs of 
Macedonia, in conjunction with 1 0 Roman commis- 
sioners, whom the senate had despatched for the 
purpose. Before leaving Greece, he marched 
into Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel 
command of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 
towns to be pillaged, because they had been in 
alliance with Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, 
which was celebrated at the end of November, 
167» was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. It lasted three days. Before the triumphal 
car of Aemilius walked the captive monarch of 
Macedonia and his children, and behind it were 
his two illustrious sons, Q. Fabius Maximus and 
P. Scipio Africans the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. But the 
glory of the conqueror was clouded by family mis- 
fortune. At this very time he lost his two younger 
sons; one, 12 years of age, died only 5 days be- 
fore his triumph, and the other, 14 years of age, 
only 3 days after his triumph. The loss was all 
the severer, since he had no son left to carry his 
name down to posterity. In 164 Paulus was censor 
with Q. Marcius Philippas, and died in 160, after 
Xiong and tedious illness. The fortune he left 
pfthind him was so small as scarcely to be sufficient 
toWbi* wife’s dowry. The Adelphi of Terence 
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was brought out at the funeral games exhibited in 
his honour. Aemilius Paulus was married twice. 
By his first wife, Papiria, the daughter of C. Pa- 
pirius Maso, consul 231, he had 4 children, 2 sons, 
one of whom was adopted by Fabius Maximus and 
the other by P. Scipio, and 2 daughters, one of 
whom was married to Q, Aelius Tubero, and the 
other to M. Cato, son of Cato the censor. He 
afterwards divorced Papiria ; and by his 2nd wife, 
whose name is not mentioned, he had 2 sons, whose 
death has been mentioned above, and a daughter, 
who was a child at the time that her father was 
elected to his 2nd consulship. 

Paulus, Jtlllus, one of the most distinguished of 
the Roman jurists, has been supposed, without 
any good reason, to be of Greek origin. He was in 
the auditorium of Papmian, and consequently was 
acting as a jurist in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
He was exiled by Elagabalus, but he was recalled 
by Alexander Severus when the latter became em- 
peror, and was made a member of his consilium. 
Paulus also held the office of praefectus praetorio : 
he survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus was 
perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman law 
writers, and there is more excerpted from him in 
the Digest than from any other jurist, except Ul- 
pian. Upwards of 70 separate works by Paulus 
are quoted in the Digest. Of these his greatest 
work was Ad Edictum , m 80 books. 

Paulus, Passienus, a contemporary and friend 
of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished Roman 
eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac and lyric 
poems. He belonged to the same municipium 
(Mevania m Umbria) as Propertius, whom he 
numbered among his ancestors. 

Pausanlas (Uauo-avias). 1. A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of Cleom- 
brotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorrectly call him king ; but he only succeeded 
his father Cleombrotus m the guardianship of his 
cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, for whom 
he exercised the functions of royalty from b c. 479 
to the penod of his death. In 479, when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for aid 
against the Persians, the Spartans sent a body of 
5000 Spartan8,each attended by 7 Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus Pausa- 
nias was joined by the other Peloponnesian allies, 
and at Eleusis by the Athenians, and forthwith 
took the command of the combined forces, the other 
Greek generals forming a sort of council of war. 
The allied forces amounted to nearly 110,000 men. 
Near Plataeae in Boeotia, Pausanias defeated the 
Persian army under the command of Mardonius. 
This decisive victory secured the independence of 
Greece. Pausanias received as his reward a tenth 
of the Persian spoils. In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, and the greater 
part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pausanias sailed 
to Byzantium, and captured the city. The capture 
of this city afforded Pausanias an opportunity for 
commencing the execution of the design whicn he 
had apparently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Dazzled by his success and reputation, his station 
as a Spartan citizen had become too restricted for 
his ambition. His position as regent was one 
which must terminate when the kmg became of 
age. He therefore aimed at becoming tyrant over 
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the whole of Greece, with the assistance of the 
Persian king. Among the prisoners taken at By- 
zantium were some Persians connected with the 
royal family. These he sent to the kmg, with a 
letter, m which he offered to bring Sparta and the 
rest of Greece under his power, and proposed to 
marry his daughter. His offers were gladly ac- 
cepted, and whatever amount of troops and money 
he required for accomplishing his designs. Pausa- 
nias now set no bounds to his arrogant and do- 
mineering temper. The allies were so disgusted 
by his conduct, that they all, except the Pelopon- 
nesians and Aegmetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In this 
way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of Pau- 
sanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled and put 
upon his trial ; but the evidence respecting his 
meditated treachery was not j T et thought sufficiently 
strong. Shortly afterwards he returned to By- 
zantium, without the orders of the ephors, and 
renewed his treasonable intrigues. lie was again 
recalled to Sparta, was again put on his tnal, and 
again acquitted. But even after this second escape 
he still continued to carry on Ins intrigues with 
Persia. At length a man, who was charged with 
a letter to Persia, having his suspicions awakened 
by noticing that none of those sent previously on 
similar errands had returned, counterfeited the seal 
of Pausanias and opened the letter, in which lie 
found directions for his own death. He carried 
the letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias. but he took refuge m the temple of 
Athena Chaluoecus. The ephors stripped off the 
roof of the temple and built up the door ; the 
aged mother of Pausanias is said to have been 
among the first who laid a stone for this purpose 
When he was on the point of expiring, the ephors 
took him out lest his death should pollute the 
sanctuary. He died as soon as he got outside, 
B. c. 470. He left 3 sons behind him, Plistoanax, 
afterwards king, Cleomcnes and Anstoclcs —2. 
Son of Plistoanax, and grandson of the preceding, 
was king of Sparta from b. c. 408 to 394. In 403 
he was sent with an army into Attica, and secretly 
favoured the cause of Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles, in order to counteract the plans of 
Lysander. In 3.95 Pausanias was sent with an 
army against the Thebans ; but in consequence of 
the death of Lysander, who was slam under the 
walls of Halurtus, on the day before Pausanias 
reached the spot, the king agreed to withdraw 
his forces from Boeotia. On his return to Sparta 
he was impeached, and seeing that a fair trial was 
not to be hoped for, went into voluntary exile, and 
was condemned to death. He was living at Tcgea 
in 385, when Mantmea was besieged by his son 
Agesipolis, who succeeded him on the throne. — 3. 
King of Macedonia, the son and successor of Aero- 
pus. He was assassinated in the year of his ac- 
cession by Amyntas II., 394.-4. A pretender to 
the throne of Macedonia, made his appearance m 
367, after Alexander II. had been assassinated 
by Ptolemaeus. Eurydice, the mother of Alex- 
ander, sent to request the aid of the Athenian 
general, Iphicrates, who expelled Pausanias from 
the kingdom. — 5. A Macedonian youth of dis- 
tinguished family, from the province of Orestis 
Having been shamefully treated by Attalus, he 
complained of the outrage to Philip ; but as Philip 
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took no notice of his complaints, he directed his 
vengeance against the king himself. He shortly 
afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held at 
Aegae, 336, but was slam on the spot by some 
officers of the king’s , guard. Suspicion rested on 
Olympias and Alexander of having been pnvy to the 
deed ; but with regard to Alexander at any rate 
the suspicion is probably totally unfounded. There 
was a story that Pausanias, while meditating re- 
venge, having asked the sophist Hermocrates 
which was the shortest way to fame, the latter re- 
plied, that it was by killing the man who had per- 
formed the greatest achievements. — 6. The traveller 
and geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. 
He lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, 
and wrote his celebrated work m the reign of the 
latter emperor. This work, entitled 'EAAe&or IIspi- 
7 }yn<Tis, a Pericgesis or Itinerary of Greece , is in 10 
books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Connthia, Sicyoma, Phliasia, and 
Argolis (n.), Lacomca (in.), Messenia (iv.), Elis 
(v. vi.), Achaea (vn.), Arcadia (vm.), Boeotia 
(ix.), Phocis (x.). The work shows that Pausa- 
mas visited most of the places in these divisions 
of Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of his description. 
The work is merely an Itinerary. Pausanias gives 
no general descnption of a country or even of a 
place, but he describes the things as he comes to 
them. Ills account is minute ; but it mainly refers 
to objects of antiquity, and works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He also 
mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, and the 
mythological stories connected with them, which 
indeed are his chief inducements to speak of them. 
His religious feeling was strong, and his belief 
sure, for he tells many old legends in true good 
faith and seriousness. His style has been much 
condemned by modern critics ; but if wo except 
some corrupt passages, and if we allow that his 
order of words is not that of the best Greek writers, 
there is hardly much obscurity to a person who is 
competently acquainted with Greek, except that 
obscurity which sometimes is owing to the matter. 
With the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquity, and perhaps none of modem 
times, who has comprehended so many valuable 
facts in a small volume. The best editions are by 
Siebehs, Lips. 1822 — 1828, 5 vols. 8vo. and by 
Schubartand Walz, Lips. 1838 — 40, 3 \ols. 8vo. 

Pauslas (nauolas), one of the most distinguished 
Greek painters, was a contemporary of Aristides, 
Melanthius, and Apelles (about b.c. 360—330), 
and a disciple of Pamplnlus. He had previously 
been instructed by his father Brietes, who li\ed at 
S icy on, where also Pausias passed his life. The 
department of the art which Pausias most prac- 
tised was painting in encaustic with the ceslrum . 
His favounte subjects were small panel-pictures, 
chiefly of hoys. One of his most celebrated pic- 
tures was the portrait of Glycera,*a flower-girl of 
his native city, of whom he was enamoured 
when a young man. Most of his paintings were 
probably transported to Rome with the other trea- 
sures of Sicyonian art, in the aedileshipof Scaurtu^ 
when the state of Sicyon was compelled to sell alt 
the pictures which were public property, in order 
to pay its debts. 

Pausil^pum (rb Tlav<rlkwop\ that is, the 
44 gnef-assuaging,” was the name of a splendid 
villa near Neapolis in Campania, which Yeditfi 
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Pollio bequeathed to Augustus. The name was 
transferred to the celebrated grotto (now Posihppo ) 
between Naples and Puzeuoli, which was formed 
by a tunnel cut through the rock by the architect 
Coccems, by command of Agrippa. At its entrance 
tile tomb of Virgil is still shown. 

PftHSOn (Ila&w), a Greek painter, who ap- 
peals from the description of Aristotle (Poet. 2. § 2. ) 
to have lived somewhat earlier than the time of this 
* philosopher. 

Pftuaiilae (Pausulflnus : Monte delP Olmo), a 
town in the interior of Picenum, between Urbs 
Salvia and Asculum. 

Pavor. [Pallor.] 

Pax, the goddess of Peace, called IrSne by the 
Greeks. [Irene.] 

Pax JfUIa or Pax Augusta (Beja\ a Roman 
colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conventus 
juridicus, N. of Juba Myrtilis. 

Paxi ( Paxo and Antipaxo), the name of 2 small 
islands off the W. coast of Greece, between Corcyra 
and Leucas. 

P&daeom or Pedaeus (Tl^aiov, accus., Horn. II. 
xiii. 172), a town of the Troad. 

PSd&llum (II 7jSd\ioy). 1. (C. Ghtnazt), a pro- 
montory of Caria, on the W. side of the Smus 
Glaucus, called also Artemisium from a temple of 
Artemis upon it. — 2. ( Capo della Grega) a pro- 
montory on the E. side of Cyprus. 

PSdasa (iHjSaera : 117)8 a<r eu s, pi. IlTjSatreey, 
Herod.), a very ancient city of Caria, was originally 
a chief abode of the Leleges. Alexander assigned it 
to Halicarnassus. At the time of the Roman empire 
it had entirely vanished, though its name was pre- 
served in that of the district around its site, namely 
Ped&sis (IbjBaofs). Its locality is only known 
thus far, that it must have stood somewhere in the 
triangle formed by Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Stratonicea. 

Fdd&sus (n^Satros), a town of Mysia on the 
Satniois, mentioned several times by Homer. It 
was destroyed by the time of Strabo, who says 
that it was a settlement of the Leleges on M. Ida. 

Fddi&nui, Asconlus. [Asconius.] 

Pedius. L Q., the great-nephew of the dic- 
tator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Julia, 
Caesar's eldest sister. He served under Caesar m 
Gaul as his legatus, b. c. 57. In 55, he was a 
candidate for the curule aedileship with Cn. Plan- 
cius and others, but he lost his election. In the 
civil war he fought on Caesar’s side. He was 
praetor in 48, and in that year he defeated and 
slew Milo in the neignbourhood of Thurii. In 45, 
he served against the Pompeian party m Spain. 
In Caesar’s will Pedius was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 
vius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining 3-4ths of 
the property, and the remaining l-4th being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius : the latter resigned 
his share of the inheritance to Octavius. After 
the M of the consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the 
battle of Mutina in April, 43, Octavius marched 
upon Rome at the head of an army, and in the month 
of August he was elected consul along with Pedius. 
The latter forthwith proposed a law, known by the 
name of the Lem Pedta , by which all the murderers 
of Julius Caesar were punished with aquae et ignis 
interdidi o. Pedius was left in charge of the city, 
while Octavius marched into the N. of Italy. He 
died towards the end of the year shortly after the 
WWI of tike proscription had reached Rome. —2 
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Sextus, a Roman jurist, frequently cited byPaulus 
and Ulpian, lived before the time of Hadrian. 

PednSlisstu (neS^Xwvdj), a city in the interior 
of Pisidia, and apparently on the Eurymedon, 
above Aspendus and Selge. It formed an inde- 
pendent state ; but was almost constantly at war 
with Selge. Mr. Fellowes supposes its site to be 
marked by the ruins of the Roman period near 
Bolkas-Koi on the E. bank of the Eurymedon. 

Pedo Albinov&nua. [Albinovanus.] 

Peducaeus, Sex. A Propraetor in Sicily, B. c. 
76 and 75, in the latter of which years Cicero 
served under him as quaestor. — 2. Son of the 
preceding, and an intimate friend of Atticus and 
Cicero. In the civil war Peducaeus sided with 
Caesar, by whom he was appointed in 48 to the 
government of Sardinia. In 39, he was propraetor 
in Spain. 

Pedum (Ped&nus : Gallicano ), an ancient town 
of Latium on the Via Lavicana, which fell into 
decay at an early period. 

Pegae. [Pagae.] 

Peg&sis]< (Ifyycurfc), i. e. sprung from Pegasus, 
was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The 
Muses are also called Pegastdes , because the foun- 
tain Hippocrene was sacred to them. 

Peg&BUB (nfiyaaos). 1. The celebrated winged 
horse, whose origin is thus related. When Perseus 
struck off the head of Medusa, with whom Posei- 
don had had intercourse m the form of a horse or a 
bird, there sprang from her Chrysaor and the horse 
Pegasus. The latter received this name because 
he was believed to have made his appearance near 
the sources (irfiyai) of Oceanus. He ascended to 
the seats of the immortals, and afterwards lived in 
the palace of Zeus, for whom he carried thunder 
and lightning. According to this view, which is 
apparently the most ancient, Pegasus was the 
thundering horse of Zeus ; but later writers de- 
scribe him as the horse of Eos (Aurora), and place 
him among the stars. — Pegasus also acts a promi- 
nent part in the combat of Bellerophon against the 
Chimaera. In order to kill the Chimaera, it 
was necessary for Bellerophon to obtain possession 
of Pegasus. For this purpose the soothsayer Po- 
lyidus at Corinth advised him to spend a night in 
the temple of Athena. As Bellerophon was asleep 
in the temple, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream, commanding him to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
and gave him a golden bridle. When he awoke 
he found the bridle, offered the sacrifice, and caught 
Pegasus, while he was drinking at the well Pirene. 
According to some Athena herself tamed and bridled 
Pegasus, and surrendered him to Bellerophon. 
After he had conquered the Chimaera, he endea- 
voured to rise up to heaven upon his winged horse, 
but fell down upon the earth. [Bellerophon.] 
Pegasus however continued his flight to heaven. 
— Pegasus was also regarded as the horse of the 
Muses, and in this connection is more celebrated 
in modem times than in antiquity ; for with the an- 
cients he had no connection with the Muses, except 
producing with his hoof the inspiring fountain 
Hippocrene. The story about this fountain runs 
as follows. When the 9 Muses engaged in a con- 
test with the 9 daughters of Pierus on Mt. Heli- 
con, all became darkness when the daughters of 
Pierus began to sing ; whereas during the song of 
the Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers 
stood still to listen, and Helicon rose heavenward 
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with delight, until Pegasus, on the advice of 
Poseidon, stopped its ascent by kicking it with his 
hoof. From this kick there arose Hippocrene, 
the inspiring well of the Muses, on Mt. Helicon, 
which, for this reason, Persius calls fons caballitius . 
Others again relate that Pegasus caused the well 
to gush forth because he was thirsty. Pegasus is 
often seen represented in ancient works of art 
along with Athena and Bellerophon. — 2. A Ro- 
man jurist, one of the followers or pupils of Procu- 
lus and praefectus urbi under Domitian (Juv. iv. 
76). The Senatusconsultum Pegasianum, which 
was passed in the time of Vespasian, when Pegasus 
was consul suffectus with Pusio, probably took its 
name from him. 

Peiso Lacus. [Pelso Lacus.] 

Pelagius, probably a native of Britain, cele- 
brated as the propagator of those heretical opinions, 
which have derived their name from him, and 
which were opposed with great energy by his con- 
temporaries Augustine and Jerome. He first ap- 
pears in history about the beginning of the 5th 
century, when we find him residing at Rome. In 
the year 409 or 410, when Alaric was threatening 
the metropolis, Pelagius accompanied by his dis- 
ciple and ardent admirer Coelestius, passed over 
to Sicily, from thence proceeded to Africa, and 
leaving Coelestius at Carthage, sailed for Palestine. 
The fame of his sanctity had preceded him, for 
upon his arrival he was received with great warmth 
by Jerome and many other distinguished fathers 
of the church. Soon afterwards the opinions of 
Pelagius were denounced as heretical ; and in 
A. d. 417 Pelagius and Coelestius were anathema- I 
tized by Pope Innocentius. A very few only of 
the numerous treatises of Pelagius have descended 
to us. They are printed with the works of Je- 
rome. 

PelagMa (TleXayovla : IleAdyover, pi ). 1. A 
district in Macedonia. The Pelagones were an 
ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originally to have inhabited the valley of the 
Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon, a son of Axius. 
The Pelagones afterwards migrated W. -wards to 
the Engon, the country around which received the 
name of Pelagoma, which thus lay S. of Paeonia. 
The chief town of this district was also called 
Pelagonia (now Vt tolia or Monastir ), which was 
under the Romans the capital of the 4th division 
of Macedonia. It was situated on the Via Egnatia 
not far from the narrow passes leading into Illyria. 
— 2. A district in Thessaly, called the Pelagonian 
Tripolis, because it consisted of the 3 towns of 
AzOrus, Pythmm, and Doliche. It was situated 
W. of Olympus m the upper valley of the Titare- 
sius, and belonged to Perrhaebia, whence these 3 
towns are sometimes called the Perrhaebian Tri- 
polis. Some of the Macedonian Pelagomans, who 
had been driven out of their homes by the Paeo- 
nians, migrated into this part of Thessaly, which 
was originally inhabited by Dorians. 

Pelasgi (TleAoMryol), the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece who established the worship of the Dodo- 
naean Zeus, Hephaestus, the Cabiri, and other divi- 
nities that belong to the earliest inhabitants of the 
country. They claimed descent from a mythical 
hero Pelasgus, of whom we have different accounts 
in the different parts of Greece inhabited by Pelas- 
glana. The nation was widely spread over Greece 
and the islands of the Grecian archipelago ; and 
the name of Pdasyia was given at one time to 
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Greece. One of the most ancient traditions repre- 
sented Pelasgus, as a descendant of Phoroneus, king 
of Argos ; and it seems to have been generally be- 
lieved by the Greeks that the Pelasgi spread from 
Argos to the other countries of Greece. Arcadia, 
Attica, Epirus and Thessaly, were, in addition to 
Argos, some of the principal seats of the Pelasgi. 
They were also found on the coasts of Asia Mmor, 
and according to some writers in Italy as well. Of 
the language, habits, and civilisation of this people, 
we possess no certain knowledge. Herodotus Bays 
they spoke a barbarous language, that is, a lan- 
guage not Greek ; but from the facility with which 
the Greek and Pelasgic languages coalesced in all 
parts of Greece, and from the feet that the Athe- 
nians and Arcadians are said to have been of pure 
Pelasgic origin, it is probable that the 2 languages 
had a close affinity. The Pelasgi are further said 
to have been an agricultural people, and to have 
possessed a considerable knowledge of the useful 
arts. The most ancient architectural remains of 
Greece, such as the treasury or tomb of Athens at 
Mycenae, are ascribed to the Pelasgians, and are 
cited as specimens of Pelasgian architecture, though 
there is no positive authority for these statements. 

PSlasgla (TleAaoy/a), an ancient name of the 
islands of Delos and Lesbos, referring, of course, to 
their having been early seats of the Pelasgians. 

Pelasgl5tis(n€A.o<ry«i)Ti5), a district m Thessaly, 
between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia. [Thessalia.] 

Pelasgus. [Pelasgi.] 

PelendSnes, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis between the sources of the Durius 
and the Ibcrus. 

Pelethr5nium (n €\t0p6ptov), a mountainous dis- 
trict in Thessaly, part of Mt. Pelion, where the 
Lapithae dwelt, and which is said to have derived 
its name from Pelethromus, king of the Lapithae, 
who invented the use of the bridle and the saddle. 

Peleus (IIijAeuy), son of Aeacus and Endeis, 
was king of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thessaly. 
He was a brother of Telamon, and step-brother of 
Phocus, the son of Aeacus, by the Nereid Psamathe. 
Peleus and Telamon resolved to get nd of Phocus, 
because he excelled them m their military games, 
and Telamon, or, according to others, Peleus, mur- 
dered their step-brother. The 2 brothers concealed 
their crime by removing the body of Phocus, but 
were nevertheless found out, and expelled by 
Aeacus from Aegina. Peleus went to Phthia in 
Thessaly, where he was purified from the murder 
by Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his daughter 
Antigone, and received with her a 3rd of Euxytion’s 
kingdom. Others relate that he went to Ceyx at 
Tracing ; and as he had come to Thessaly without 
companions, he prayed to Zeus for an army ; and 
the god, to please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 
(fxvp(j.T)K*s) into men, who were accordingly called 
Myrmidons. Peleus accompanied Eurytion to the 
Calydonian hunt, and involuntarily killed him 
with his spear, in consequence of which he tied 
from Phthia to Iolcus, where he was again purified 
by Acastus, the king of the place. While residing 
at Iolcus, Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, fell in 
love with him ; but as her proposals were rejected 
by Peleus, she accused him to her husband of 
having attempted her virtue. Acastus, unwilling 
to stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hospitably received, and whom he had puri- 
fied from his guilt, took him to Mt. Pelion, where 
they hunted wild beasts ; and when Peleus, over- 
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come with fatigue* had fallen asleep, Acastus left 
him alone, and concealed his sword, that he might 
be destroyed, by the wild beasts. When Peleus 
awoke and sought his sword, he was attacked by 
the Centaurs, but was saved by Chiron, who also re- 
stored to him his sword. There are some modifi- 
cations of this account in other writers : instead of 
Astydamia, some mention Hippolyte, the daughter 
of Cretheus ; and others relate that after Acastus 
had concealed the sword of Peleus, Chiron or Her- 
mes brought him another, which had been made 
by Hephaestus. While on Mt. Pelion, Peleus 
married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he became 
the father of Achilles, though some regarded this 
Thetis as different from the marine divinity, and 
called her a daughter of Chiron. The gods took 
part in the marriage solemnity ; Chiron presented 
Peleus with a lance, Poseidon with the immortal 
horses, Balius and Xanthus, and the other gods 
with arms. Ens or Strife was the only goddess 
who was not invited to the nuptials, and she re- 
venged herself by throwing an apple among the 
guests, with the inscription “ to the fairest.” 
[Paris.] Homer mentions Achilles as the only 
son of Peleus and Thetis, but later writers state 
that she had already destroyed by fire 6 children, 
of whom she was the mother by Peleus, and that 
as she attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
7th child, 6he was prevented by Peleus. After 
this Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, in conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioscuri, besieged Acastus and Iolcus, slew Asty- 
damia, and over the scattered limbs of her body 
led his warriors into the city. Tho flocks of Peleus 
were at one time worried by a wolf, which 
Psamathe had sent to avenge the murder of her son 
Phocus, but she herself afterwards, on the request of 
Thetis, turned the animal into stone. Peleus, 
who bad in former times joined Hercules in lus 
expedition against Troy, was too old to accompany 
bis son Achilles against that city : he remained at 
home and survived the death of his son. 

P$U&des (JJeAfaSes), the daughters of Pelias. 
See Pelias. 

PSHas (ITeAfay), son of Poseidon and Tyro, a 
daughter of Salraoneus. Poseidon once visited 
Tyro in the form of the river-god Empeus, with 
whom she was in love, and she became by him the 
mother of Pelias and Neleus. To conceal her 
shame, their mother exposed the 2 boys, but they 
were found and reared by some countivmen. They 
subsequently learnt their parentage ; and after the 
death of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, who find married 
their mother, they seized the throne of Iolcos, to the 
exclusion of Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. 
Pelias soon afterwards expelled his own brother 
Neleus, and thus became sole ruler of Iolcos. After 
Pelias had long reigned over Iolcos, Jason, the 
son of Aeson, came to Iolcos and claimed the king- 
dom as his right. In order to get rid of him, Pe- 
lias sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
Hence arose the celebrated expedition of the Argo- 
nauts. After the return of Jason, Pelias was cut 
to pieces and boiled by his own daughters (the 
Pehades), who had been told by Medea that 
in this manner they might restore their father 
to vigour and youth. His .son Acastus held 
funeral games in his honour at Iolcus, and ex- 
pelled Jason and Medea from the country. [For 
details, see Jason; Medea; Argonautae.] 
The names of several of the daughters of Pelias 
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are recorded. The most celebrated of them was 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, who is therefore 
called by Ovid Peliae gener. 

Pelides (Tbj\t ISijr, n^AetW), a patronymic 
from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 

Peligni, a brave and warlike people of Sabine 
origin in central Italy, bounded S.E. by the Marsi, 
N. by the Marrucini, S. by Samnium and the 
Frentani, and E. by the Frentani likewise. The 
climate of their country was cold (Hor. Carm . iii., 
19. 8.) ; but it produced a considerable quantity 
of flax and was celebrated for its honey. The 
Peligni, like their neighbours, the Marsi, were 
regarded as magicians. Their principal towns 
were Corfinium and Sulmo. They offered a 
brave resistance to the Homans, hut concluded a 
peace with the republic along with their neighbours 
the Marsi, Marrucini and Frentani in b. c. 304. 
They took an active part m the Social war (90, 89), 
and their chief town Corfinium was destined by the 
allies to be the new capital of Italy in place of 
Rome. They were subdued by Pompeius Strabo, 
after which time they are rarely mentioned. 

PSlinaeus Mons (to UeXivatov 6pos , or HcWi)- 
vouov : M. Elias), the highest mountain of the 
island of Chios, a little N. of the city of Chios, with 
a celebrated temple of Z evs TlcKivcuos. 

Pelinna, or more commonly Pelinnaeum (Ile- 
\ivva, TltXivvcuov : Gardhiki ), a town of Thessaly 
in Ilestiaeotis, on the left bank of the Peneus, was 
taken by the Homans m their war with Antiochus. 

Pelion, more rarely PSHos (rb Ui]Xiov 6pos : 
Plesndht or Zagora ), a lofty range of mountains in 
Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, was situated be- 
tween the lake Boebeis and the Pagasaean gulf, and 
formed the promontones of Sepias and Aeantium. 
Its sides were covered with wood, and on its sum- 
mit was a temple of Zeus Actaeus, where the cold 
was so severe, that the persons who went m pro- 
cession to this temple once a year wore thick skins 
to protect themselves. Mt. Pelion was celebrated 
in mythology. The giants m their war with the 
gods are said to have attempted to heap Ossa and 
Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olym- 
pus m older to scale heaven. Near the summit of 
this mountain was the cave of the Centaur Chiron, 
whose lesidence was probably placed here on ac- 
count of the number of the medicinal plants which 
grew upon the mountain, since he was celebrated 
for his skill in medicine. On Pelion also the 
timber was felled, with which the ship Argo was 
built, whence Ovid applies the term Pelias arbor 
to this ship. 

Pella (IR'AAa : IleAAcuos, Pellaeus). 1. (Ala- 
Mist), an ancient town of Macedonia in the district 
Bottiaea, was situated upon a hill, and upon a lake 
formed by the river Lydias, 120 stadia from its 
mouth. It continued to be a place of small im- 
portance till the time of Philip, who made it his 
residence and the capital of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, and^ adorned it with many public buildings. 
It is frequently mentioned by subsequent writers 
on account of its being the birth-place of Alexander 
the Great. 1 1 was the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into w hich the Homans divided Macedonia [see p. 
404, a.], and was subsequently made a Homan colony 
under the name of Col. Jul . Aug. Pella. — 2 . (£/- 
Bujeh ? ), the S.-most of the 10 dries which com- 
posed the Decapolis in Peraea, that is in Pales- 
tine E. of the J ordan, stood 5 Roman miles S.E* 
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of Scythopolis, and was also called Bovris. It was 
taken by Antiochus the Great, in the wars between 
Syria and Egypt, and was held by a Macedonian 
colony, till it was destroyed by Alexander Jonnaeus 
on account of the refusal of its inhabitants to em- 
brace the Jewish religion. It was restored and given 
back to its old inhabitants by Pompey. It was the 
place of refuge of the Christians who fled from 
Jerusalem before its capture by the Romans. The 
exact site of Pella is very uncertain. — 3. A city 
of Syria on the Orontes, formerly called Phamace, 
was named Pella by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards Apamea (No. 1.) — 4. In Phrygia. [Pel- 
tab.] 

Pellaeus Pagrus was the name given by Alex- 
ander, after Pella in Macedonia, to the district of 
Susiana about the mouths of the Tigris ; in which 
he built the city of Alexandria, afterwards called 
Charox. 

Pellana. [Pellene, No. 2.] 

Pellene (ncAAf?*^, Dor. neXAc^a: n«\Xr?veuy). 
1. A city in Achaia bordering on Sicyonia, the 
most E.-ly of the 12 Achaean cities, was situated 
on a hill 60 stadia from the city, and was strongly 
fortified. Its port-town was Aristonautae. The 
ancients derived its name from the giant Pallas, 
or from the Aigive Pellen, the son of Phorbas. It 
is mentioned in Homer ; and the inhabitants of 
Scione in the peninsula of Pallene m Macedonia 
professed to be descended from the Pellenaeans in 
Achaia, who were shipwrecked on the Macedonian 
coast on their return from Troy. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Pellene sided with Sparta. In the 
later wars of Greece between the Achaean and 
Aetolian leagues, the town was several times taken 
by the contending parties — Between Pellene and 
Aegae there was a smaller town of the same name, 
where the celebrated Pcllenian cloaks (rieAA7j- 
viaical xKcuvcu) were made, which were given as 
prizes to the victors ra the games at this place. 
— 2. Usually called Pellana, a town in Laconia 
on the Eurotas, about 50 stadia N.W. of Sparta, 
belonging to the Spartan Tripolis. 

Pelodes {UriK(i3ris Ai/rijy, in App. riaAdeiy ; 
Armyro), a port-town belonging to Butlirotum in 
Epirus, and on a bay which probably bore the 
same name. 

Pelopea or Felopla (IRAoVcia), daughter of 
Thyestes, dwelt at Sicyon, where her father offered 
her violence, without knowing that she was his 
daughter. While pregnant by her father, she 
married her uncle Atreus. Shortly afterwards she 
bore a son Aegisthus, who eventually murdered 
Atreus. [For details, see Aegisthus.] 

Pelhpldas (IHAoiriSas), the Theban general and 
statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended from a 
noble family and inherited a large estate, of which 
he made a liberal use. He lived always in the 
closest friendship with Eparamondas, to whose 
simple frugality, as he could not persuade him to 
share his riches, he is said to have assimilated his 
own mode of life. He took a leading part m ex- 
pelling the Spartans from Thebes, b.c. 379 ; and 
from this time until his death there was not a 
year in which he was not entrusted with some im- 
portant command. In 371 he was one of the 
Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctra, so 
fatal to the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epami- 
nondaa in urging the expediency of immediate 
action. In 369, he was also one of the generals in 
the let invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 


Respecting his accusation on his return from this 
campaign, see p. 241, b. In 368 Pelopidas was 
gent again into Thessaly, on 2 separate occasions, 
in consequence of complaints against Alexander of 
Pherae. On his 1st expedition Alexander of 
Pherae sought safety in flight ; and Pelopidas ad- 
vanced into Macedonia to arbitrate between Alex- 
ander II. and Ptolemy of Alorus. Among the 
hostages whom he took with him from Macedonia 
was the famous Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. On his 2nd visit to Thessaly, Pelo- 
pidas went simply as an ambassador, not expecting 
any opposition, and unprovided with a military 
force. He was seized by Alexander of Pherae, 
and was kept in confinement at Pliciae till his 
liberation in 367, by a Theban force under Epa- 
minondas In the same year in which he was re- 
leased he was sent as ambassador to Susa, to coun- 
teract the Lacedaemonian and Athenian nego- 
tiations at the Persian court. In 364, the Thessalian 
towns again applied to Thebes for protection against 
Alexander, and Pelopidas was appointed to aid 
them. His forces, however, were dismayed by an 
eclipse of the sun (June 13), and, therefore, leaving 
them behind, he took with him into Thessaly only 
300 horse. On his arnval at Pharsalus he col- 
lected a force which he deemed sufficient, and 
marched against Alexander, treating lightly the 
great disparity of numbers, and remarking that it 
was better as it was, sinco there would be more 
for lnm to conquer. At Cynoscephalae a battle 
ensued, in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from 
their ground, but he himself was Blam as, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rashly foiwaid to 
attack Alexander in person. The Thebans and 
Thessalians made great lamentations for his death, 
and the latter, having earnestly requested leave to 
bury him, celebrated his funeral with extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Peloponnesus (rj Tlc\oir6vvr)(ro5 : Morea ), the 
S part of Greece or the peninsula, which was con- 
nected with Hellas proper by the isthmus of Corinth. 
It is said to have derived its name Peloponnesus 
or the “ island of Pelops,” from the mythical Pelops. 
[Pelops.] This name does not occur m Homer. 
In his time the peninsula was sometimes called 
Apia, from Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, 
and sometimes Aryos ; which names were given to 
it on accoimt of Argos being the chief power in 
Peloponnesus at that period. Peloponnesus was 
bounded on the N. by the Corinthian gulf, on the 
W. by the Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the S. by the 
Libyan, and on the W. by the Cretan and Myitoan 
seas. On the E. and S. there are 3 great gulfs, 
the Argolic, Laconian, and Messenian. The ancients 
compared the shape of the country to the leaf of 
a plane tree ; and its modem name, the Morea 
(3 M wptos), which first occurs m the 12th century 
of the Christian aera, was given it on account of 
its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf. Peloponnesus 
was divided into various provinces, all of which 
were bounded on one side by the sea, with the ex- 
ception of Arcadia, which was in the centre of 
the country. These provinces were Achaia in 
the N., Elis m the W., Mbrsenia in the W. 
and S , Laconia in the S. and E., and Corintkxa 
m the E. and N. An account of the geography 
of the peninsula is given under these names. The 
area of Peloponnesus is computed to be 7779 Eng- 
lish miles ; and it probably contained a population of 
upwards of a million in the flourishing period of 
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Greek history. *•— Peloponnesus was originally in- 
habited byPdesgians. Subsequently the Achaean*, 
who belonged to the Aeolic race, settled in the E. 
and S. parts of the peninsula, in Argolis, Laconia, 
and Messenia ; and the Ionians in the N. part, in 
Achaia ; while the remains of the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, the Pelasgians, collected chiefly 
in the central part, in Arcadia. Eighty years after 
tiie Trojan war, according to mythical chronology, 
the Dorians, under the conduct of the Heraclidae, 
invaded and conquered Peloponnesus, and esta- 
blished Doric states in Argolis, Laconia, and Mes- 
senia, from whence they extended their power over 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. Part of the Achaean 
population remained in these provinces as tributary 
subjects to the Dorians under the name of Perioeci ; 
while others of the Achaeans passed over to the N. 
of Peloponnesus, expelled the Ionians, and settled 
in this part of the country, which was called after 
them Achaia. The Aetolians, who had invaded 
Peloponnesus along with the Dorians, settled m 
Elis and became intermingled with the original 
inhabitants. The peninsula remained under Doric 
influence during the most important period of Greek 
history, and opposed to the great Ionic city of 
Athens. After the conquest of Messenia by the 
Spartans, it was under the supremacy of Sparta, 
till the overthrow of the power of the latter by the 
Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, b c. 371. 

Pfilops (IleAo^), grandson of Zeus, and son of 
Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of Atlas Some 
writers call his mother Euryanassa or Clytia. He 
was married to Hippodamia, by whom he became 
the father of Atreus, Thvestes, Dias, Cynosurus, 
Connthius, Hippalmus (Hippalcraus or Ilippal- 
cimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argius, Alcathous, Achus, 
Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe, and Lysidice. By 
Axioche or the nymph Danais he is said to have 
been the father of Chrysippus. Pelops was king 
of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great southern 
peninsula of Greece web believed to ha\c derived 
its name Peloponnesus. According to a tradition 
which became very general in later times, Pelops was 
a Phrygian, who was expelled by Ilus from Phrygia 
(hence called by Ovid, Met. vni. 622, Pelopeia 
area), and thereupon migrated with his great wealth 
to Pisa. Others describe him as a Paphlagonian, 
and call the Paphlagonians themselves HcXon-frioi. 
Others again represent him as a native of Greece ; 
and there can be little doubt that in the earliest 
traditions Pelops was described as a native of 
Greece and not as a foreign immigrant; and in 
them he is called the tamer of horses and the 
fiivourite of Poseidon. The legends about Pelops 
consist mainly of the story of his being cut to 
pieces and boiled, of his contest with Oenomaus 
and Hippodamia, and of his relation to his sons ; 
to which, we may add the honours paid to his 
remains. 1. Pelops cut io pieces and boiled 
(Kptovpyla TbiKowos). Tantalus, the favourite of 
the gods, once invited them to a repast, and on 
that occasion killed his own son, and having 
boiled him set the flesh before them that they 
might eat it. But the immortal gods, knowing 
what it was, did not touch it; Demeter alone, 
being absorbed by grief for tier lost daughter, con- 
waned the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods 
ordered Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a 
oauldrcm, and thereby restore him to life. When 
the process was over, Clotho took him out of the 
cshldron, and as the shoulder consumed by Demeter 
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[ was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by one 
made of ivonr • his descendants (the Pelopidae), 
as a mark of their origin, were believed to have 
one shoulder as white as ivory. 2. Contest with 
Oenomaus and Hippodamia. As an oracle had 
declared to Oenomaus that he should be killed by 
his son-in-law, he refused giving his fair daughter 
Hippodamia in marriage to any one. But since 
many suitors appeared, Oenomaus declared that he 
would bestow her hand upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, but that he should 
kill all who were defeated by him. Among other 
suitors Pelops also presented himself, but when he 
saw the heads of his conquered predecessors Btuck 
up above the door of Oenomaus, he was seized 
with fear, and endeavoured to gain the favour of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising 
him half the kingdom if he would assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and left 
out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In 
the race the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he was thrown out and killed. Thus Hippodamia 
became the wife of Pelops. But as Pelops had 
now gamed his object, he was unwilling to keep 
faith with Myrtilus ; and accordingly as they were 
driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the 
sea. As Myrtilus sank, he cursed Pelops and his 
whole race. Pelops returned with Hippodamia to 
Pisa in Elis, and soon also made himBelf master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian games 
with greater splendour than they had ever been 
celebrated before. 3. The sons of Pelops. Chry- 
sippus was the favourite of his father, and was in 
consequence envied by his brothers. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with the 
connivance of Hippodamia, accordingly murdered 
Chrysippus, and threw his body into a well. Pe- 
lops, who suspected his sons of the murder, expelled 
them from the country. Hippodamia, dreading 
the anger of her husband, fled to Midea in Argo- 
lis, from whence her remains were afterwards con- 
veyed by Pelops to Olympia. Pelops, after his 
death, was honoured at Olympia above all other 
heroes. His tomb with an iron sarcophagus existed 
on the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Artemis near Pisa. The spot on which 
his sanctuary (Jle\6mov) stood m the Altis, was 
said to have been dedicated by Hercules, who also 
offered to him the first sacrifices. The magistrates 
of the Eleans likewise offered to him there an 
annual sacrifice, consisting of a black ram, with 
special ceremonies. The name of Pelops was so 
celebrated that it was constantly used by the poets 
m connection with his descendants and the cities 
they inhabited. Hence we find Atreus, the son 
of Pelops, called Pelopeius Atreus , and Agamem- 
non, the grandson or great-grandson of Atreus, 
called Pelopeius Agamemnon. In the same way ’ 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, and Her- 
mione, the wife of Menelaus, are each called by 
Ovid Pelopeia virgo . Virgil (Am. ii. 193) uses 
the phrase PelopZa moenia to signify the dries in 
Peloponnesus, which Pelops and his descendants 
ruled over ; and in like manner Mycenae is called 
by Ovid Pelope'iades Mycenae. 

Pelfiris, Pel&rl&s, or PelQms (n«\«pfj, IU- 
Xtopids, Tl4\upos : C. Faro), the N.E. point of 
Sicily, was N.E. of Messana on the Fretum Sicu- 
lum, and one of the 3 promontories which formed 
the triangular figure of the island. According 
to the usual story it derived its name fro » 
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Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal’s ship, who was 
buried here after being killed by Hannibal in 
a fit of anger; but the name was more ancient 
than Hannibal’s time, being mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. On the promontory there was a temple of 
Poseidon, and a tower, probably a light-house, 
from which the modem name of the Cape (Faro) 
appears to have come. 

PelSrus (n 4\upos : prob. Lori or Luri), a river 
of Iberia in Asia, appears to have been a S. tributary 
of the Cyrus (Kour.) 

Pelso or Peiso ( Plattensee ), a great lake in 
Pannonia, the waters of which were conducted into 
the Danube by the emperor Galerius, who thus 
gained a great quantity of fertile land for his newly 
formed province of Valeria. 

Feitae (n&Tot ; UtKrrjvSs), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the N. of Phrygia, 
10 parasangs from Celaenae (Xenoph.), and no 
doubt the same place as the Pella of the Roman 
writers, 26 Roman miles N. or N.E. of Apamea 
Cibotus, to the conventus of which it belonged. 
The surrounding district is called by Strabo rb 
Tl€\rnv6v ir&iiov. Its site is uncertain. Some 
identity it with the ruins 8 miles S. of Sandaldi ; 
others with those near Iskekli. 

Peltulnum (Peltulnas, -fitis : Monte Bello), 
a town of the Vestini in central Italy. 

Pelflslum (UyjKovaiov : Egypt. Peremoun or 
Peromi ; 0. T. Sin. : all these names are derived 
from nouns meaning mud : Yl-nXuvoiwr-qs ; Pelu- 
siOta : Tvneh, Ru.), also called Abaris m early 
times, a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, stood on 
the E. side of the E.-most mouth of the Nile, which 
was called after it the Pelusiac mouth, 20 stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the sea, in the midst of mo- 
rasses, from which it obtained its name. As the 
key of Egypt on the N. E., and the frontier city 
towards Syria and Arabia, it was strongly fortified, 
and was the scene of many battles and sieges, in 
the wars of Egypt with Assyria, Persia, Syria, and 
Rome, from the defeat of Sennacherib near it by 
Sethon, down to its capture by Octavianus after 
the battle of Actium. In later times it was the 
capital of the district of Augustamnica. It was 
the birth-place of the geographer Claudius Ptole- 
maeus. 

Penates, the household gods of the Romans, 
both those of a private family and of the state, as 
the great family of citizens. Hence we have to 
distinguish between private and public Penates 
The name is connected with penus ; and the images 
of those gods were kept in the penetralia , or the 
central part of the house. The Lares were m- 
cluded among the Penates ; both names, m fact, 
are often used synonymously. The Lares, how- 
ever, though included m the Penates, were not the 
only Penates; for each family had usually no 
more than one Lar, whereas the Penates are 
always spoken of in the plural. Since Jupiter and 
Juno were regarded as the protectors of happiness 
and peace m the family, these divinities were 
worshipped as Penates. Vesta was also reckoned 
among the Penates, for each hearth, being the 
symbol of domestic union, had its Vesta. All other 
Penates, both public and private, seem to have 
consisted of certain sacred relics connected with 
indefinite divinities, and hence Varro says that 
the number and names of the Penates were indefi- 
nite, Most ancient writers believe that the Penates 
of the state were brought by Aeneas from Troy 
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into Italy, and were preserved first at Lavimum, 
afterwards at Alba Longa, and finally at Rome* 
At Rome they had a chapel near the centre of the 
city, m a place called sub Velia. As the public 
Lares were worshipped in the central part of the 
city, and at the public hearth, so the private Pe- 
nates had their place at the hearth of every house ; 
and the table also was sacred to them. On the 
hearth a perpetual fire was kept up in their honour, 
and the table always contained the salt-cellar and 
the firstlings of fruit for these divinities. Every 
meal that was taken in the house thus resembled 
a sacrifice offered to the Penates, beginning with a 
purification and ending with a libation which was 
poured either on the table or upon the hearth. 
After every absence from the hearth, the Penates 
were saluted like the living inhabitants of the 
house ; and whoever went abroad prayed to the 
Penates and Lares for a happy return, and when 
he came back to his house, he liung up his armour, 
staff, and the like by the side of their images. 

Peneis, that is, Daphne, daughter of the river- 
god Peneus. 

PenSISds (Tirit/4\€(os), son of Hippalcmus and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was the 
father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned among 
the suitors of Helen. He was one of the leaders 
of the Boeotians in the war against Troy, where 
he slew Ilioneus and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas. He is said to have been slain by 
Eurypylus, the son of TelephuB. 

PenSISpe (TLTjveXoirri, neveAomr, nrji'cAoireta), 
daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, married 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca. [Respecting her mar- 
riage, see Icarius, No. 2.] By Ulysses she had 
an only child, Telemachus, who was an infant when 
her husband sailed against Troy. During the long 
absence of Ulysses she was beleaguered by nume- 
rous and importunate suitors, whom she deceived 
by declaring that she must finish a large robe 
which she was making for Laertes, her aged 
father-m-law, before she could make up her mind. 
During the daytime she accordingly worked at the 
robe, and in the night she undid the work of the 
day. By this means she succeeded in putting off 
the suitors. But at length her stratagem was be- 
trayed by her servants ; and when, in consequence, 
the faithful Penelope was pressed more and 
more by the impatient suitors, Ulysses at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 20 years. 
Having recognised her husband by several signs, 
she heartily welcomed him, and the days of her 
grief and sorrow were at an end. [Ulysses.] 
While Homer describes Penelope as a most chaste 
and faithful wife, some later writers charge her 
with the very opposite vice, and relate that by 
Hermes or by all the suitors together she became 
the mother of Pan. They add that Ulysses on his 
return repudiated her, whereupon she went to 
Sparta, and thence to Mantinea, where her tomb 
was shown in after-times. According to another 
tradition, she married Telegonm, after he had 
killed his father Ulysses. 

Penfius (Tlyyttbs). 1. (SalamMa or Salamria), 
the chief river of Thessaly, and one of the molt 
important in all Greece, rises near Alalcomenae in 
Mt. Lacmon, a branch of ML Pindus, flows first 
S.E. and then N.E., and after receiving many 
affluents, of which the most important were the 
Enipeus, the Lethaens, and the Titaresius, forces 
i its way through the vale of Tempo between Mts. 
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Ossa and Olympus into the sea. [Tkmpe.] As 
a god Peneus was called a son of Oceanus and 
Tethys. By the Naiad Creusa he became the 
father of Hypseus, Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene 
also is called by some his wife, and by others his 
daughter ; and hence Peneus is described as the 
genitor of Aristaeus.— • 2. (Gastuni), a nver in 
£lis, which rises on the frontiers of Arcadia, flows 
by the town of Elis, and falls into the sea between 
the promontory Chelonatas and Ichthys. 

Penius, a little river of Pontus falling into the 
Euxine (Ovid, Ex Ponto, iv. 10.) 

Fennlnae Alpes. [Alpes.J 

Pent&p51is (nsvrdiroA.ij), the name for any 
association of 5 cities, was applied specifically to 
— -1. The 5 ehief cities of Cyrenaica in N. Africa, 
Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, and Apol- 
lonia, from which, under the Ptolemies, Cyrenaica 
received the name of Pentapolis, or Pentapolis 
Libyae, or, in the Homan writers, Pentapolitana 
Hegio. When the name occurs alone, this is its 
usual meaning ; the other applications of it are but 
rare. — 2. The 5 cities of the Philistines in the 
S. W. of Palestine, namely, Gaza, Asbdod (Azo- 
tus), Askalon, Gath, and Ekron. — 3. In the 
apocryphal Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (x 6.) 
the name is applied to the 5 “ cities of the plain ” 
of the southern Jordan, Sodom, Gomorrha, Adama, 
Zeboim, and Zoar, all of which (except the last, 
which was spared at the intercession ot Lot) were 
overthrown by fire from heaven, and the valley in 
which they stood was buried beneath the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

Penteleum (no/Te'Aetoi/), a fortified place in the 
N. of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

Peut$licUB Mons (t?> nevTeXiK&v 6pos : Pen - 
teli), a mountain m Attica, celebrated for its marble, 
which derived its name from the demus of Pentele 
(n«PT«Ai 7 ), lying on its S. slope. It is a branch 
of Mt. Fames, from which it runs in a S E.-ly 
direction between Athens and Marathon to the 
coast. It is probably the same as the mountain 
called Bnlessus (BpiAycrcros) by Thucydides and 
others. 

Pentbesilea (UtpdeolAua), daughter of Ares 
and Otreia, and queen of the Amazons. After the 
death of Hector, she came to the assistance of the 
Trojans, but was slam by Achilles, who mourned 
over the dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth and valour. Thersites ridiculed the grief of 
Achillea, and was in consequence killed by the 
hero. Thereupon Diomedes, a relative of Ther- 
sites, threw the body of Penthesilea into the river 
Scamander ; but, according to others, Achilles him- 
self buried it on the banks of the Xanthus. 

Pentheus (needed?), son of Echion and Agfive, 
the daughter of Cadmus. He succeeded Cadmus 
as king of Thebes ; and having resisted the intro- j 
duction of the worship of Dionysus into his king- 
dom, he was driven mad by the god, his palace was 
hurled to the ground, and he himself was torn to 
pieces by his own mother and her two sisters, Ino 
and Autonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy believed 
him to be a wild beast The place where Pentheus 
suffered death, is said to have been Mt Cithaeron 
or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that Pentheus got 
upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing in secret 
we revelry of the Bacchic women, but on beiqg 
discovered by them was tom’ to pieces. According - 

a < Corinthian tradition, the women were after- 
ttftlds commanded by an oracle to discover that 
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tree, and to worship it like the god Dionysus ; and 
accordingly out of the tree two carved images of 
the god were made. The tragic fate of Pentheus 
forms the subject of the Iiacchae of Euripides. 

PenthHus(ri€V0iAos), son of Orestes and Erigone, 
is said to have led a colony of Aeolians to Thrace. 
He was the father of Echelatus and Daraasias. 

Pentri, one of the most important of the tribes 
in Samnium, were conquered by the Romans along 
with the other Samnites, and were the only one of 
the Samnite tribes who remained faithful to the 
Romans when the rest of the nation revolted to 
Hannibal in the 2nd Punic war. Their chief town 
was Bovianum. 

Peor, a mountain of Palestine, in the land of 
Moab, only mentioned m the Pentateuch. It was 
probably one of the summits of the mountains 
called Abarim, which ran N. and S. through 
Moabitis, along the E. side of the valley of the 
southern Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

Feos ArtSmldos (lie os, probably corrupted from 
Sire'cy, cave , 'Apre/ulSos . Bern Hassan, Ru.), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on the 
E. bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to Hermopolis 
the Great on the W. bank. It is remarkable as 
the site of the most extensive rock-hewn catacombs 
in all Egypt, the walls of which are covered with 
sculptures and paintings of the greatest importance 
for elucidating Egyptian antiquities. 

Peparethus (Tl€Trdpy6os : Ueirapi]Bios * Pipcri), 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, off the coast of 
Thessaly, and E. of Halonesus, with a town of the 
same name upon it and 2 other small places. It 
pioduced a considerable quantity of wine. It is 
mentioned m connection with Halonesus in the 
war between Philip and the Athenians. [IIajlo- 

NESUS.] 

Pephredo (Tlctypytid). [Graeae.] 

Pepffza (n^7roi/£a : Ru near Besh-Shehr ), a 
city in the W. of Phrygia, of some note m ecclesi- 
astical history. 

FSraea (y Ilepafa, sc. yy or country on 

Uie opposite side ), a general name for any district be- 
longing to or closely connected with a country, from 
the mam part of which it was separated by a sea or 
river, was used specifically for — 1. The part of 
Palestine E. of the Jordan in general, but usually, 
m a more restricted sense, for a part of that region, 
namely, the district between the rivers Hieromax 
on the N., and Arnon on the S. Respecting its 
political connections with the rest of the country, 
see Palaestina. — 2. Peraea Rhodiorum (ij 
7repala tup 'P oSiup), also called the Rhodian Cher- 
sonese, a district in the S. of Caria, opposite to the 
island of Rhodes, from Mt. Phoenix on the W. to 
the frontier of Lycia on the E. This strip of 
coast, which was reckoned 1 500 stadia in length 
(by sea), and was regarded as one of the finest 
spots on the earth, was colonised by the Rhodians 
at an early period, and was always in close 
political connection with Rhodes even under the 
successive rulers of Cana; and, after the victory 
of the Romans over Antiochus the Great, B.C. 190, 
it was assigned, with the whole of Carian Doris, 
to the independent republic of the Rhodians. 

[ Rho d us. ]-—3. P. Tenedi&rum (mpaia TepeSW), 
a strip of the W. coast of Mysia, opposite to the 
island of Tenedos, between C. Sigeum on the N., 
and Alexandria Troas on the S. — 4. A city on 
t^e W. coast of Mysia, near Adramyttium, one of 
thev colonies of the Mytilenaeans, and not im- 
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probably preserving in its name that of a district 
once called Peraea Mytilenaeorum ; for the people 
of Mytilene are known to have had many settle- 
ments on this coast. 

Percbte (U^pKter^ formerly Ih-pKooirr), accord- 
ing to Strabo : Borgas or Burgus, Turk., and Per- 
cote, Grk ), a very ancient city of Mysia, between 
Abydos and Lampsacus, near the Hellespont, on a 
river called Percates, in a beautiful situation. It 
is mentioned by Homer. 

Perdiccas (JlepUtKKas) 1. 1. The founder of the 
Macedonian monarchy, according to Herodotus, 
though later writers represent Caranus as the 1st 
king of Macedonia, and make Perdiccas only the 
4th. [Caranus.] According to Herodotus, Per- 
diccas and his two brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
were Argivcs of the race of Temenus, who settled 
near Mt. Bermius, from whence they subdued 
the rest of Macedonia (Herod, vin. 187, 138). It 
is clear, however, that the dominions of Perdiccas 
and his immediate successors, comprised but a 
very small part of the country subsequently known 
under that name. Perdiccas was succeeded by 
his son Argaeus. — 2. II. King of Macedonia, 
from about B.C. 454 to 413, was the son and 
successor of Alexander I. Shortly before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war Perdiccas 
was at war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip, and Derdas, a 
Macedonian chieftain, against the king, while the 
latter espoused the cause of Potidaea, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, b c. 432. In the 
following year peace was concluded between Per- 
diccas and the Athenians, but it did not last 
long, and he was during the greater part of his 
reign on hostile terms with the Athenians. In 
429 his dominions were invaded by Sitalces, 
king of the powerful Thracian tribe of the Odry- 
sians, but the enemy was compelled, by want of 
provisions, to return home. It was in great 
part at his instigation that Biasidas in 424 set out 
on his celebrated expedition to Macedonia and 
Thrace. In the following year (423) however a 
misunderstanding arose between him and Brasidas ; 
in consequence of which he abandoned the Spartan 
alliance, and concluded peace with Athens. Sub- 
sequently wo find him at one time m alliance 
with the Spartans, and at another time with the 
Athenians ; and it is evident that he joined one or 
other of the belligerent parties according to the 
dictates of his own interest at the moment. — • 3. 
III. King of Macedonia, b.c. 364—359, was the 
second son of Amyntas II., by his wife Eurydice. 
On the assassination of his brother Alexander II., 
by Ptolemy of Alorus, 367, the crown of Mace- 
donia devolved upon lnm by hereditary nght, but 
Ptolemy virtually enjoyed the sovereign power as 
guardian of Perdiccas till 364, when the latter 
caused Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
government into his own hands. Of the reign of 
Perdiccas we have very little information. We 
learn only that he was at one time engaged in 
hostilities with Athens on account of Amphipolis, 
and that he was distinguished for his patronage of 
men of letters. He fell m battle against the Illy- 
rians, 359. mm 4 . Son of Orontes, a Macedonian of 
the province of Orestis, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the generals of Alexander the Great 
He accompanied Alexander throughout his cam- 

K in Asia ; and the king on his death-bed 
l to have taken the royal signet ring from 
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his finger and given it to Perdiccas. After the 
death of the king (323), Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the command 
of the new king Arrhidaeus, who was a mere 
I puppet in his hands, and he still further 
strengthened his power by the assassination of his 
rival Meleager. [Meleager.] The other gene- 
rals of Alexander regarded him with fear and 
suspicion ; and at length his ambitious schemes 
induced Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, to unite 
in a league and declare open war against Perdiccas. 
Thus assailed on all sides, Perdiccas determined to 
leave Eumenes in Asia Minor, to make head against 
their common enemies in that quarter, while he 
himself marched into Egypt against Ptolemy. He 
advanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly fortified 
and guarded by Ptolemy, and was repulsed in re- 
peated attempts to force the passage of the river ; in 
the last of which, near Memphis, he lost great 
numbers of men. Thereupon his troops, who had 
long boon discontented with Perdiccas, rose in 
mutiny and put him to death in his own tent. 

Perdix (Il€p5i{), the sister of Daedalus, and 
mother of Talos, or according to others, the sister’s 
son of Daedalus, figures m the mythological period 
of Gieek art, ns the inventor of various implements, 
chiefly for working in wood. Perdix is sometimes 
confounded with Talos or Calos, and it is best to 
regard the various legends respecting Perdix, Talos, 
and Calos, as referring to one and the same person, 
namely, according to the mythographers, a nephew 
of Daedalus, The inventions ascribed to him are : 
the saw, the idea of which is said to have been 
suggested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or tho 
teeth of a serpent ; the chisel ; the compasses ; the 
potter’s wheel. His skill excited the jealousy of 
Daedalus, who threw him headlong from the temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, hut the goddess caught 
him in his fall, and changed him into the bird 
which was named after him, perdix , the partridge. 

Peregrlnus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, bom 
at Parium, on the Hellespont, flourished in the 
reign of the Antonines After a youth spent in 
debauchery and crimes, he visited Palestine, where 
he turned Christian, and by dint of hypocrisy at- 
tained to some authority in the Church, He next 
assumed the cynic garb, and returned to his native 
town, where, to obliterate the memory of ‘his 
crimes, he divided his inheritance among the popu- 
lace. He again set out on his travels, and after 
visiting many places, and adopting every method 
to make himself conspicuous, he at length resolved 
on publicly burning himself at the Olympic games ; 
and carried his resolution into effect m the 236th 
Olympiad, a. d. 165. Lucian, who knew Pere- 
gnnus, and who was present at his strange self- 
immolation, has left us an account of his life . 

Perexma, Anna. [Anna.] 

Perennis, succeeded Patemus in a. d. 183, as 
sole praefect of the praetorians, and Commodus 
being completely sunk in debaucheiy and sloth, 
virtually ruled the empire. Having, however, 
rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, he was 
put to death by them in 186 or 187. Dion Cassius 
represents Perennis as a man of a pure and upright 
life ; but the other historians charge him with 
having encouraged the emperor in all his excesses, 
and urged him on in his career of profligacy. 

Perga (Xlipm : TUpyeuos : Murtana , Ru.), an 
ancient and important city of P&mphylia, lay a 
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Hide inland, N.E. of Attalia, between the rivers 
Catarrhactes and Oestrus, 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) 
from the month of the former. It was a cele- 
brated seat of the worship of Artemis. On an 
eminence near the city stood a very ancient and 
renowned temple of the goddess, at which a yearly 
festival was celebrated; and the coins of Perga 
bear images of the goddess and her temple. Under 
the later Roman empire, it was the capital of 
Pamphylia Secunda. It was the first place in 
Asia Minor visited by the apostle Paul on his 
first missionary journey (Acts, xiii. 13. ; see also 
sriv. 25). Splendid ruins of the city are still 
visible about 16 miles N. £. of Adalia. 

Perg&ma and Perg&mla [Pergamon, No. 1]. 

Perg&mon or •urn, Perg&mos or -us (rb 
Xl4pyafxov, if TL4pyafios: the former by far the 
most usual form in the classical writers, though 
the latter is more common in English, probably on 
account of its use in our version of the Bible, 
/for. ii. 13. ; in Latin it seldom occurs in the 
nominative, but, when used, the form is Perga- 
mum: UtpyafATivis, Pergamfinus. The word is 
significant, connected with irvpyos, a tower ; it is 
used in the plural form, trdpya/xa, as a common 
noun by Aeschylus, Prom, 956 ; Euripides, Phocn. 
1098, 1176). — 1* The citadel of Troy, and used 
poetically for Troy itself: the poets also use the 
forms Perg&ma (ret nipyapa) and Fergamia (rj 
n«p , ya ( uia, sc. udAis) : the king of Troy, Laomedon, 
is called ntpyaplSris, and the Romans are spoken 
of by Silius Italicus as “ sanguis Pergameus.” — 
2. {Bergama or Pergamo , Ru.), a celebrated city of 
Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, and afterwards of the Roman province of 
Asia, was situated in the district of S. Mysia 
called Teuthrania, in one of the most beautiful 
and fertile vallies in the world. It stood on the 
N. bank of the river Caicus, at a spot where that 
river receives the united waters of 2 small tribu- 
taries, the Selmus, which flowed through the city, 
and the Cetius, which washed its walls. The 
navigable nver CaicuB connected it with the sea, 
at the Elaitic Gulf, from which its distance was 
somewhat less than 20 miles. It was built at the 
foot, and on the lowest slopes, of 2 steep hills, o' ' 
one of which the ruins of the acropolis are still 
visible, and in the plain below are tne remains of 
the Asclepieum and other temples, of the stadium, 
the theatre, and the amphitheatre, and of other 
buildings. The origin of the city is lost in my- 
thical traditions, which ascribed its foundation to 
a colony from Arcadia under the Heracleid Te- 
lephus, and its name to Pergamus, a son of Pyr- 
rhus and Andromache, who made himself king of 
Teuthrania by killing the king Arms in single 
combat. There is also a tradition, that a colony 
of Epidaurians settled here under Asclepius. At 
all events, it was already, in the time of Xeno- 
phon, a very ancient city, with a mixed population 
of Teuthranians and Greeks; hut it was not a 
place of much importance until the time of the 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of An- 
tigonus at Ipsus, in 301, the N.W. part of Asia 
Minor was united to the Thracian kingdom of 
Lysimachus, who enlarged and beautified the 
city of Pergamus, and used it as a treasury on 
account of its strength as a fortress. The command 
of the fortress was entrusted to Philetaerus, 
who* towards the end of the reign of Lysimachus, 
revolted to Seleucus, king of Syria, retaining, 


however, the fortress of Pergamus in his own 
hands ; and upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, 
Philetaerus established himself as an independent 
ruler. This is the date of the commencement of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 
was only assumed by the second successor of Phi- 
letaerus, Attai.us I., after his great victory over 
the Gauls. The successive kings of Pergamus 
were : Philetaerus, 280 — 263 ; Eumenks I., 
263— -241 ; AttalusI.,241 — 197; EumenesII., 
197 — 159 ; Attalus II. Philadblphus, 159 — 
138; Attalus III. Philometor, 138 — 133* 
For the outlme of their history, see the articles. 
The kingdom reached its greatest extent after the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, in 
b.c. 190, when the Romans bestowed upon Eu- 
menes II. the whole of Mysia, Lydia, both Phry- 
gias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia. It was 
under the same king that Pergamus reached the 
height of its splendour, and that the celebrated 
library was founded, which for a long time rivalled 
that of Alexandria, and the formation of which 
occasioned the invention of parchment, charta Per - 
gamena. This library was afterwards united to 
that of Alexandria, having been presented by An- 
tony to Cleopatra. During its existence at Per- 
gamus, it formed the centre of a great school of 
literature, which rivalled that of Alexandria. On 
the death of Attalus III. in B. c. 133, the king- 
dom, by a bequest in his will, passed to the 
Romans, who took possession of it in 130 after 
a contest with the usurper Aristonicus, and 
erected it into the province of Asia, with the 
city of Pergamus for its capital, which continued 
m such prosperity, that Pliny calls it “longe 
clanssimum Asiae.” The city was an early seat 
of Christianity, and is one of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, to whom the apocalyptic epistles are ad- 
dressed. St. John describes it as the scene of a 
persecution of Christianity, and the seat of gross 
idolatry, which had even infected the Church. 
The expression 66 where Satan’s seat is” is thought 
by some to refer to the worship of the serpent, as 
the symbol of Asclepius, the patron god of the 
city. Under the Byzantine emperors, the capital 
> of the province of Asia was transferred to Ephesus, 

' and Pergamus lost much of its importance. Among 
the celebrated natives of the city were the rheto- 
rician Apollodorus and the physician Galen.— 
2. A very ancient city of Crete, the foundation of 
which was ascribed to the Trojans who survived 
their city. The legislator Lycuigus was said to 
have died here, and his grave was shown. The 
site of the city is doubtful. Some place it at 
Perama , others at Platania. 

Perg&mus. [Pergamon.] 

Perge. [Perga.] 

P&nander (n eplavtipos). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, b. c. 625, 
and reigned 40 years, to B. c. 585. His rule was 
mild and beneficent at first, but afterwards became 
oppressive. According to the common story this 
change was owing to the advice of Tbrasybulus, 
tyrant of Miletus, whom Periander had consulted 
on the best mode of maintaining his power, and 
who is said to have taken the messenger through a 
corn-field, cuttmg off, as he went, the tallest ears, 
and then to have dismissed him without committing 
himself to a verbal answer. The action, however, 
was rightly interpreted by Periander, who pro- 
ceeded to rid himself of the most powerful nobles 
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in the state. He made his power respected abroad 
as well as at home ; and besides bis conquest of 
Epidaurus, mentioned below t be kept Corcyra in 
subjection. He was, like many of tbe other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literature and philosophy; 
and Arion and Anacharsis were in favour at his 
court. He was very commonly reckoned among 
the Seven Sages, though by some he was excluded 
from their number, and Myson of Chenae in La- 
conia was substituted in his room. The private 
life of Periander was marked by misfortune and 
cruelty. He married Melissa, daughter of Procles, 
tyrant of Epidaurus. She bore him two sons, 
Cypselus and Lycophron, and was passionately 
beloved by him ; but he is said to have killed her 
by a blow during her pregnancy, having been 
roused to a fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
against her. His wife’s death embittered the re- 
mainder of his days, partly through the remorse 
which he felt for the deed, partly through the 
alienation of his younger son Lycophron, inexorably 
exasperated by his mother’s fate. The young 
man’s anger had been chiefly excited by Procles, 
and Periander m revenge attacked Epidaurus, and, 
having reduced it, took his father-in-law prisoner. 
Periander sent Lycophron to Corcyra ; but when 
he was himself advanced in years, he summoned 
Lycophron back to Corinth to succeed to the ty- 
ranny, seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, was 
unfit to hold it, from deficiency of understanding 
Lycophron refused to return to Connth, as long as 
his father was there. Thereupon Periander offered 
to withdraw to Corcyra, if Lycophron would come 
home and take the government. To this he as- 
sented ; but the Corcyraeans, not wishing to have 
Periander among them, put Lycophron to aeatli. 
Periander shortly afterwards died of despondency, 
at the age of 80, and after a reign of 40 years, 
according to Diogenes Laertius. He was succeeded 
by a relative, Psammetichus, son of Gordias. — 2. 
Tyrant of Ambracia, was contemporary with his 
more famous namesake of Corinth, to whom he was 
also related, being the son of Gorgus, who was son 
or brother to Cypselus. Periander was deposed by 
the people, probably after the death of the Corinthian 
tyrantJ585). 

Periboea (XlcpiSota). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 
mother of Penelope. [Icarius, No. 2.] — 2. 
Daughter of Alcathous, and wife of Telamon, by 
whom she became the mother of Ajax and Teucer. 
Some writers call her Eriboea. — 3. Daughter of 
Hipponous, and wife of Oeneus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Tydeus. [Oeneus.] — 4. 
Wife of king Polybug of Connth. 

7$x$des (nepwcArjs). 1. The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen, was the son of Xanthippus, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to the 
best account He received instruction from Da- 
mon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With An- 
axagoras he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, till the philosopher was compelled to 
retire from Athens. From this great and original 
thinker Pericles was believed to have derived not 
only the cast of his mind, but the character of his 
eloquence, which, in the elevation of its sentiments, 
and the purity and loftiness of its style, was the 
fitting expression of the force and dignity of his 
character and the grandeur of his conceptions. Of 
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the oratory of Pericles no specimens remain to n% 
but it is described by ancient writers as charac- 
terised by singular force and energy. He was 
described as thundering and lightning when he 
spoke, and as carrying the weapons of Zeus upon 
his tongue. — In b. c. 469, Pericles began to take 
part in public affairs, 40 years before his death, 
and was soon regarded as the bead of the more 
democraticai part in the state, in opposition to 
Cimon. He gained the favour of the people by the 
laws which he got passed for their benefit. Thus 
it was enacted through his means that tbe citizens 
should receive from the public treasury the price of 
their admittance to the theatre, amounting to 2 
oboli apiece ; that those who served in the courts of 
the Hehaea should he paid for their attendance ; 
and that those citizens who served as soldiers 
should likewise be paid. It was at his instigation 
that his friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the 
measure by which the Areopagus was deprived of 
those functions which rendered it formidable as an 
antagonist to the democraticai party. This success 
was followed by the ostracism of Cimon, who was 
charged with Laconism ; and Pericles was thus 
placed at the head of public affairs at Athens. 
Pericles was distinguished as a general as well as 
a statesman, and frequently commanded the Athe- 
nian armies in their wars with the neighbouring 
states. In 454 he commanded the Athenians in 
their campaigns against the Sicyonians and Acarna- 
mans ; in 448 he led the army which assisted the 
Pliocians in the Sacred War; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the stato by 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had revolted 
from Athens. Cimon had been previously recalled 
from exile, without any opposition from Pericles, 
but had died in 449. On his death the aristo- 
cratical party was headed by Thucydides, the son 
of Melesias, but on the ostracism of the latter m 
444, the organized opposition of the axistocratical 
party was broken up, and Pericles was left without 
a rival. Throughout the remainder of his political 
course no one appeared to contest his supremacy ; 
but the boundless influence which he possessed was 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish dema- 
gogue, he neither indulged nor courted the multi- 
tude. The next important event in which Pericles 
was engaged was the war against Samos, which 
had revolted from Athens, and which he subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440. The poet Sopho- 
cles was one of the generals who fought with Pericles 
against Samos. For the next 10 years till the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were 
not engaged in any considerable military operations. 
During this period Pericles devoted especial atten- 
tion to the Athenian navy, as her supremacy rested 
on her maritime superiority, and he adopted various 
judicious means for consolidating and strengthening 
her empire over the islands of the Aegaean. The 
funds derived from the tribute of the allies and 
from other sources were to a large extent* devoted 
by him to the erection of those magnificent temples 
and public buildings which rendered Athens the 
wonder and admiration of Greece. Under his 
administration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, 
and the Odeum were erected, as well as numerous 
other temples and public buildings. With tbe 
stimulus afforded by these works architecture and 
sculpture reached their highest perfection, and 
some of the greatest artists of antiquity were em- 
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ployed in erecting or adorning tlie buildings. The 
chief direction and oversight of the public edifices 
was entrusted to Phidias. [Phidias.] These 
works calling into activity almost every branch of 
industry and commerce at Athens, diffused uni- 
versal prosperity while they proceeded, and thus 
contributed in this, as well as in other ways, to 
maintain the popularity and influence of Pericles. 
But he still had many enemies, who were not slow 
to impute to him base and unworthy motives. 
From the comic poets Pericles had to sustain nu- 
merous attacks. They exaggerated his power, 
spoke of his party as Pisistratids, and called upon 
him to swear that he was not about to assume the 
tyranny. His high character and strict probity, 
however, rendered all these attacks harmless. But 
as his enemies were unable to rum his reputation 
by these means, they attacked him through his 
friends. His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, 
and his mistress Aspasia were all accused before 
the people. Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison [Phidias] ; Anaxagoras was also sentenced 
to pay a fine and quit Athens [Anaxagoras] ; 
and Aspasia was only acquitted through the en- 
treaties and tears of Pericles. — • The Peloponnesian 
war has been falsely ascribed to the ambitious 
Bchemes of Pericles. It is true that he counselled 
the Athenians not to yield to the demands of the 
Lacedaemonians, and he pointed out the immense 
advantages which the Athenians possessed in carry- 
ing on the war ; but he did this because he saw that 
war was inevitable ; and that as long as Athens 
retained the great power which she then possessed, 
Sparta would never rest contented. On the out- 
break of the war in 431 a Peloponnesian army 
under Arclndamus invaded Attica ; and upon his 
advice the Athenians conveyed their moveable 
property into the city, and their cattle and beasts 
of burden to Euboea, and allowed the Peloponne- 
sians to desolate Attica without opposition. Next 
year (430), when the Peloponnesians again invaded 
Attica, Pericles pursued the same policy as before. 
In this summer the plague made its appearance m 
Athens. The Athenians, being exposed to the 
devastation of the war and the plague at the same 
time, began to turn their thoughts to peace, and 
looked upon Pericles as the author of all their 
distresses, inasmuch as he had persuaded them to 
go to war. Pericles attempted to calm the public 
ferment ; but such was the irritation against him, 
that he was sentenced to pay a fine. The ill feel- 
ing of the people having found this vent, Pericles 
soon resumed ms accustomed 6way, and was again 
elected one of the generals for the ensuing year 
(429). Meantime Pericles had suffered in common 
with his fellow-citizens. The plague carried off 
most of his near connections. His son Xanthippus, 
a profligate and undutiful youth, his sister, and 
most of his intimate friends died of it. Still he 
maintained unmoved his calm bearing and philo- 
sophic composure. At last his only surviving 
legitimate son, Pamlus, a youth of greater promise 
than bis brother, fell a victim. The firmness of 
Pericles then at last gave way j as he placed the 
funeral garland on the head of the lifeless youth 
he burst into tears and sobbed aloud. He had one 
son remaining, his child by Aspasia ; and he was 
allowed to enrol this son in his own tribe and give 
him bis own name. In the autumn of 429 Pericles 
himself died of a lingering sickness. When at the 
point of death, as his iriends were gathered round 
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his bed, recalling his virtues and enumerating his 
triumphs, Pericles overhearing their remarks, said 
that they had forgotten his greatest praise : that 
no Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mourning. He survived the commencement 
of the war 2 years and 6 months. The name of 
the wife of Pericles is not mentioned. She had 
been the wife of Hipponicus, by whom she was the 
mother of Callias. She bore two sons to Pericles, 
Xanthippus and Paralus. She lived unhappily 
with Pericles, and a divorce took place by mutual 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia. Of his strict probity he left the decisive 
proof in the fact that at his death he was found 
not to have added a single drachma to his here- 
ditary property. — 2. Son of the preceding, by 
Aspasia, was one of the generals at the battle of 
Arginusae, and was put to death by the Athenians 
with^the other generals, 406. 

PericlymSnus (nspucXv/xcvos). L One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother of Nestor. Poseidon gave him the power 
of changing himself into different forms, and con- 
ferred upon him great strength, but he was never- 
theless slain by Hercules at the capture of Pylos. 
— 2. Son of Poseidon and Chlons, the daughter 
of Tiresias, of Thebes. In the war of the Seven 
against Thebes he was believed to have killed 
Parthenopaeus ; and when he pursued Amphiaraus, 
the latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up by the earth. 

Perieres (neptr/prjs), son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king of Messene, was the father of Aphareus and 
Leucippus by Gorgophone. In some traditions 
Perieres was called a son of Cynortas, and besides 
the sons above mentioned he is said to have been 
the father of Tyndareos and Icarius. 

Perilaus (IleplAaos), son of Icarius and Peri- 
boea, and a brother of Penelope. 

Perillus (IlepiAAos), a statuary, was the maker 
of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalaris, respecting 
which see further under Phalaris. Like the 
makers of other instruments of death, Penllus is 
said to have become one of the victims of his own 
handiwork. 

Perinthus (jUpivBos : UfphBios : Eski Eregli\ 
an important town m Thrace on the Propontis, 
was founded by the Samians about B. c. 559. It 
was situated 22 miles W. of Selymbna on a small 
peninsula, and was built on the slope of a hill with 
rows of houses rising above each other like seats 
in an amphitheatre. It is celebrated for the ob- 
stinate resistance which it offered to Philip of 
Macedon, at which time it was a more powerful 
place than Byzantium. Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the point 
at which most of the roads met leading to Byzan- 
tium. The commercial importance of the town is 
attested by its numerous coins which are still 
extant. At a later time, but not earlier than the 
4 th century of the Christian aera, we find it called 
Heracles which occurs sometimes alone without 
any addition and sometimes in the form of 
Heracle a Thraciae or Heiaclea Perinthus . 

Perlphas (Utp'Kpas), an Attic autochthon, pre- 
vious to the time of Cecrops, was a priest of Apollo, 
and on account of his virtues was made king of the 
country. In consequence of the honours paid to 
him, Zeus wished to destroy him ; but At the re- 
quest of Apollo he was metamorphosed by Zeus 
into on eagle, and his wife into a bird. 
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PerlphStes (n«pi<p^TTjj), son of Hephaestus and 
Anticlea, sumamed Corynetes, that is, Club- 
bearer, was a robber at Epidaurus, who slew 
travellers with an iron club. Theseus at last killed 
him and took his club for his own use. 

Permessus (Titppriaais : Ke f atari) , a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, unites 
with the Olmius, and falls into the lake Copois 
near Haliartus. 

PernS (Ilcpvrj), a little island off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to which 
an earthquake united it. 

P8ro (Uvpta), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her beauty. 

Perperena (nepirep^va, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysia, S. of Adramyttium, m the 
neighbourhood of which there were copper-mines 
and celebrated vineyards. It was said to be the 
place at which Thucydides died. 

Ferpema or Perpenna (the former is the pre- 
ferable form). 1. M., praetor n.c. 135, when he 
carried on war against the slaves in Sicily ; and 
consul 1 30, when he defeated Anstonicus m Asia, 
and took him prisoner. He died near Pergamum 
on his return to Home in 129.— 2. M., son of the 
last, consul 92, and censor 86. He is mentioned 
by the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance 
ot longevity. He attained the age of 98 years, 
and died in 49, the year in which the civil war 
broke out between Caesar and Pompey. He took 
no prominent part m the agitated times in which 
he lived.— 3. M. Perpema Yento, son of the 
last, joined the Marian party in the civil war, and 
was raised to the praetorship. After the conquest 
of Italy by Sulla, m 82, Perpema fled to Sicily, 
which he quitted however upon the arrival of Pom- 
pey shortly afterwards. On the death of Sulla, in 
78, Perpema joined the consul M. Lepidus in his 
attempt to overthrow the new aristocratical consti- 
tution, and retired with him to Sardinia on the 
failure of this attempt Lepidus died in Sardinia 
in the following year, 77, and Perpema with the 
remains of his army crossed over to Spam and 
joined Sertorms. Perpema was jealous of the 
ascendancy of Sertonus, and after serving under 
him some years he and his friends assassinated 
Sertorius at a banquet in 72. His death soon 
brought the war to a close. Perpema was de- 
feated by Pompey, was taken prisoner, and was 
put to death. 

Perrhaebi (UetfaiSoi or ncpeuSol), a powerful 
and warlike Pelasgic people, who, according to 
Strabo, migrated from Euboea to the mainland, 
and settled in the districts of Hestiaeotis and Pe- 
lasgiotis in Thessaly. Hence the northern part of 
this country is frequently called Perrliaebia( n e/J- 
pai€ia, Iltpai€la) 7 though it never formed one of 
the regular Thessalian provinces. Homer places 
the Perrhaebi in the neighbourhood of the Thes- 
salian Dodona and the river Titaresius ; and at a 
later trade the name of Perrhaebi a was applied to 
the district bounded by Macedonia and the Cam- 
bunian mountains on the N,, by P Indus on the W,, 
by the Peneus on the S. and S E., and by the 
Peneus and Ossa on the E. The Perrhaebi were 
members of the Amphictyonic league. At an early 
period they were subdued by the Lapithae; at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were subject 
to the Thessalians, and subsequently to Philip of 
Macedon ; but at the time of the Roman wars in 
Greece they appear independent of Macedonia. 
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Perrhldae (ne^&cu), an Attic demus near 
Aphidna, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. 

Persabdra or PerisabSra (XltpcraScSpa : An6ar), 
a strongly fortified city of Babylonia, on the W. 
side of the Euphrates, at the point where the canal 
called Maarsares left the river. 

Persae. [Per sis.] 

Persaeus (n«p<ro?or), a Stoic philosopher, was 
a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disciple of 
Zeno. He lived for some years at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he seems to have 
been in high favour. Antigonus appointed him to 
the chief command in Corinth, where he was slain, 
when the city was taken by Aratus, B. c. 243. 

Pers§ (II cpar)), daughter of Oceanus, and wife 
of Helios (tho Sun), by whom she became the 
mother of Aeetes and Circe. She is further called 
the mother of Pasiphae and Perses. Homer and 
Apollonius Rhodius call her Perse, while others 
call her Perscis or Persea. 

Perseis, a name given to Hecate, as the daughter 
of Perses by Asteria. 

PersSphone (n tpanapirn), called Proserpina 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zeus and Deme- 
ter. In Homer she is called Persephonla (Tie part- 
<p6veia ) ; the form Persephone first occurs in He- 
siod. But besides these forms of the name, we 
also find Persephassa , Phersephassa, Persepkatta , 
Phersrphatta , Pkerrephassa , Pherephatta, and Pher- 
sephonla , for which various etymologies have been 
proposed. The Latin Proserpina is probably only 
a corruption of the Greek. In Attica she was 
worshipped under the name of Cora (K 6prj 9 Ion. 
Kovprj), that is, the Daughter \ namely, of Demeter; 
and the two were frequently called The Mother 
and the Daughter (r\ Mrjrfjp teal rf Kdprj). Being 
the infernal goddess of death, she is also called a 
daughter of Zeus and Styx. In Arcadia she was 
worshipped under the name of Despoona, and was 
called a daughter of Poseidon Hippius and Deme- 
ter, and said to have been brought up by the Titan 
Anytus. Homer describes her as the wife of 
Hades, and the formidable, venerable, and majestic 
queen of the Shades, who rules over the souls of 
the dead, along with her husband. Hence she is 
called by later writers Juno Infema , Avcma , and 
Stygia ; and the Erinnyes are said to have been 
her daughters by Pluto. Groves sacred to her are 
placed by Homer in the western extremity of the 
earth, on the frontiers of the lower world, which 
is itself called the house of Persephone. The story 
of her being earned off by Hades or Pluto against 
her will is not mentioned by Homer, who simply 
describes her as the wife and queen of Hades. Her 
abduction is first mentioned by Hesiod. The ac- 
count of her abduction, which is the most celebrated 
part of her story, and the wanderings of her mother 
in search of her, and the worship of the 2 goddesses 
in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, are related 
under Demetbr. In the mystical theories of the 
Orphics, Persephone is described as the all-per- 
vading goddess of nature, who both produces and 
destroys every thing; and she is therefore men- 
tioned along, or identified with, other mystic divi- 
nities, such as Isis, Rhea, Ge, Hestia, Pandora, 
Artemis, Hecate. This mystic Persephone is fur- 
ther said to have become by Zeus the mother of 
Dionysus, Iacchus, Zagreus or Sabazius. — Perse- 
phone frequently appears m works of art. She is 
represented either with the grave and severe cha- 
racter of an infernal Juno, or as a mystical divinity 
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with * sceptre and a little hoar, in the act of being 
carried off by Pluto. 

Fers£p5Hs (tltpaiifoKis , IUpoairroKis : in the 
middle ages, Istakhar: now Takhti-Jemahid, i. e. 
Throne of Jemahid, or ChU-Minar , i. e. Forty Pil- 
lars: large Ru.) is the Greek name, probably 
translated from the Persian name, which is not 
recorded, of the great city which succeeded Pasar- 
g ada as the capital of Persis and of the Persian 
empire. From the circumstance, however, of the 
conquest of the Babylonian empire taking place 
about the time when Persepolis attained this dig- 
nity, it appears to have been seldom used as the 
royal residence. Neither Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Ctesias, nor the sacred writers during the Persian 
period, mention it at all ; though they often speak 
of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, as the capitals of 
the empire. It is only from the Greek writers 
after the Macedonian conquest that we learn its 
rank in the empire, which appears to have con- 
sisted chiefly in its being one of the 2 burial places 
of the kings (the other being Pasargada), and also 
a royal treasury ; for Alexander found m the 
immense riches, which were said to have ac- 
cumulated from the time of Cyrus. Its foundation 
is sometimes ascribed to Cyrus the Great, but more 
generally to his son Cambyses. It was greatly 
enlarged and adorned by Harms I. and Xerxes, 
and preserved its splendour till after the Macedo- 
nian conquest, when it was burnt ; Alexander, as 
the story goes, setting Are to the palace with his 
own hand, at the end of a revel, by the instigation 
of the courtezan Thais, b. c. 331. It was not, 
however, so entirely destroyed as some historians 
represent. It appears frequently in subsequent 
history, both ancient and medieval. It is now 
deserted, but its rums are considerable, though too 
dilapidated to give any good notion of Persian 
architecture, and they are rich in cuneiform in- 
scriptions. It was situated in the heart of Persis, 
in the part called Hollow Persis (tcolKy TUparis), 
not far from the border of the Carmaman Desert, 
in a beautiful and healthy valley, watered by the 
river Araxes (Bend-Emir), and its tributaries the 
Medus and the Cyrus. The city stood on the N. 
aide of the Araxes, and had a citadel (the ruins of 
which are still seen) built on the levelled surface 
of a rock, and enclosed by triple walls using one 
above the other to the heights of 16, 48, and 60 
cubits, within which was the palace, with its royal 
sepulchres and treasuries. 

Ferses (Tl4pcnjs). 1. Son of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate. — 2. Son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda, described by the Greeks as 
the founder of the Persian nation. — 3. Son of 
Helios (the Sun) and Perse, and brother of Aeetes 
and Circe. 

Perseus (n epererfs), the famous Argive hero, 
was a son of Zeus and Danae, and a grandson of 
Acrisius. An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danae’s son ; 
and he therefore shut up his daughter in an apart- 
ment made of brass or stone. But Zeus having 
metamorphosed himself into a shower of gold, 
came down through the roof of the prison, and 
became by her the father of Perseus. From this 
circumstance Perseus is sometimes called aurtgena. 
As soon as Acrisius discovered that Danae had 
g$ven birth to a son, he put both mother and son 
into a chest, and threw them into the sea ; but 
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Zeus caused the chest to land in the island of 
Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, where Dictys, a 
fisherman, found them, and carried them to Poiy- 
dectes, the king of the country. They were treated 
with kindness by Polydectes; but the latter hav- 
ing afterwards fallen in love with Danae, and 
finding it impossible to gratify his desires in con- 
sequence of the presence of Perseus, who had 
meantime grown up to manhood, he sent Perseus 
away to fetch the head of Medusa, one of the 
Gozgons. Guided by Hermes and Athena, Per- 
seus first went to the Graeae, the sisterB of the 
Gorgons, took from them their one tooth and their 
one eye, and would not restore them until they 
showed him the way to the nymphs, who pos- 
sessed the wmged sandals, the magic wallet, and 
the helmet of Hades, which rendered the wearer 
invisible. Having received from the Nymphs 
these invaluable presents, from Hermes a sickle, 
and from Athena a mirror, he mounted into the 
air, and arrived at the Gorgons, who dwelt near 
Tartessus on the coast of the Ocean, whose heads 
were covered, like those of serpents, with scales, 
and who had large tusks like boars, brazen hands, 
and golden wings. He found them asleep, and 
cut off the head of Medusa, looking at her figure 
through the mirror, for a sight of the monster her- 
self would have changed him into stone. Perseus 
put her head into the wallet which he carried on 
his back, and as he went away he was pursued by 
2 other Gorgons ; hut his helmet, which rendered 
him invisible, enabled him to escape in safety. 
Perseus then proceeded to Aethiopia, where he 
saved and married Andromeda. [Andromeda.] 
Perseus is also said to have come to the Hyper- 
boreans, by whom he was hospitably received, and 
to Atlas, whom he changed into the mountain of 
the same name by the Gorgon’s head. On his 
return to Seriphos, he found his mother with Dictys 
m a temple, whither they had fled from the vio- 
lence of Polydectes. Perseus then went to the 
palace of Polydectes, and metamorphosed him and 
all his guests, and, some say, the whole island, 
into stone. He then presented the kingdom to 
Dictys. He gave the winged sandals and the 
helmet to Hermes, who restored them to the 
nymphs and to Hades, and the head of Gorgon to 
Athena, who placed it m the middle of her shield 
or breastplate. Perseus then went to Argos, ac- 
companied by Danae and Andromeda. Acnsius, 
remembering the oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the 
country of the Pelasgians ; but Perseus followed 
him, m order to persuade him to return. Some 
writers state that Perseus, on his return to Argos, 
found ProetuB, who had expelled his brother 
Acrisius, in possession of the kingdom ; and that 
Perseus slew Proetus, and was afterwards killed 
by Megapenthes, the son of Proetus. The more 
common tradition, however, relates that when Teu- 
tamidas, king of Larissa, celebrated games in honour 
of his guest Acrisius, Peiseus, who took part in 
them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius with the 
discus, and thus killed him. Acrisius was buried 
outside the city of Larissa, and Perseus, leaving 
the kingdom of Argos to Megapenthes, the son of 
Proetus, received from him in exchange the govern- 
ment of Tiryns. According to others, Perseus 
remained in Argos, and successfully opposed the 
introduction of the Bacchic orgies. Perseus is said 
to have founded the towns of Midea and Mycenae. 
By Andromeda he became the father of Penes, 
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Alcaeus, Sthenehis, Helens, Mestar, Electryon, 
Gorgophone, and Autochthe. Perseus was wor- 
shipped as a hero in several places. 

Perseus or Perses (n«p<reife), the last king of 
Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., and 
reigned 11 years from b. c. 178 to 188. Before 
his accession he persuaded his father to put to 
death his younger brother Demetrius, whom he 
suspected that the Homan senate intended to set 
up as a competitor for the throne on the death of 
Philip. Immediately after his accession he began 
to make preparations for war with the Homans, 
which he knew to be inevitable, though 7 years 
elapsed before actual hostilities commenced. The 
war broke out in 171. The 1st year of the war 
was marked by no striking action. The consul 
P. Licinms Crassus first suffered a defeat in Thes- 
saly m an engagement between the cavalry of the 
2 armies, but subsequently gained a slight advan- 
tage over the king’s troops. — The 2nd year of the 
war (170), m which the consul A Hostilius Man- 
cinus commanded, also passed over without any im- 
portant battle, but was on the whole favourable to 
Perseus. — The 3rd year (169), in which the con- 
sul Q. Marcius Phihppus commanded, again pro- 
duced no important results. The length to which 
the war had been unexpectedly protracted, and the 
ill success of the Roman arms, had by this time 
excited a general feeling in fa\ our of the Macedo- 
nian monarch ; but the ill-timed avarice of Perseus, 
who refused to advance the sum of money which 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, demanded, deprived 
him of this valuable ally ; and the same unseason- 
able niggardliness hkevwse deprived him of the 
services of 20,000 Gaulish mercenaries, who had 
actually advanced into Macedonia to his support, 
but retired on failing to obtain their stipulated 
pay. He was thus led to carry on the contest 
against Rome single-handed. — The 4th year of the 
war (16*8) was also the last. The new consul, 
L. Aemilius Paulus, defeated Perseus with great 
loss in a decisive battle fought near Pydna on 
June 22, 168. Perseus took refuge in the island of 
Samothrace, where he shortly afterwards surren- 
dered with his children to the praetor Cn Octa- 
vius. When brought before Aemilius, he is said 
to have degraded himself by the most abject sup- 
plications : but he was treated with kindness by 
the Roman general. The following year he was 
carried to Italy, where he was compelled to adorn 
the splendid triumph of his conqueror (Nov. 30, 
167), and afterwards cast into a dungeon, from 
whence, however, the intercession of Aemilius pro- 
cured his release, and he was permitted to end his 
days in an honourable captivity at Alba. He sur- 
vived his removal thither a few years, and died, 
according to some accounts, by voluntary starva- 
tion, while others — fortunately with less proba- 
bility — represent him as falling a victim to the 
cruelty of his guards, who deprived him of sleep. 
Perseus had been twice married ; the name of his 
first wife, whom he is said to have killed with his 
own hand in a fit of passion, is not recorded ; his 
second, Laodice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator. He left two children; a son, Alex- 
ander, and a daughter, both apparently by his 
second marriage, as they were mere children when 
carried to Rome. Besides these, he had adopted 
his younger brother Philip, who appears to have 
been regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity. 
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Persia. [Persis.] 

Persloi Montes. [Parsici Montes.] 

Persians Sinus, Persionm Mare (6 nppaue6s 
tc6\tros f Uepa-iK^ SdAeuraa, and other forms : the 
Persian Gulf), is the name given by the later geo- 
graphers to the great gulf of the Mare Erythraeum 
( Indian Ocean), extending in a S.E. direction from 
the mouths of the Tigris, between the N.E. coast 
of Arabia and the opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, 
and Karmama, to the narrow strait formed by the 
long tongue of land which projects from the N. 
side of Oman m Arabia, by which strait it is con- 
nected with the more open gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus (Gulf of Oman), The 
earlier Greek writers know nothing of it. Hero- 
dotus does not distinguish it from the Erythraean 
Sea. The voyage of Alexander’s admiral NearchuS 
from the Indus to the Tigris made it better known, 
but still the ancient geographers m general give 
very inaccurate statements of its size and form. 

Persides (Ilcpatlllrjs, Htparjidb^s), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Persis, and very rarely Perfda (ij Ulpais, and 
fj Uepaticfj, sc. yrj, the fem. adjectives, the masc. 
being Hepainis, from the ethnic noun Ulpaijs, pi. 
nipcrcu, tem. He pais, Latm Persa and Perses, 
pi. Persae : in modem Persian and Arabic, Pars 
or Farststan , l. e. start , land of, Fars = old Persian 
pars, horse or horseman: Eng. Persia), originally 
a small mountainous district of W. Asia, lying on 
the N.E. side ot the Persian Gulf, and surrounded 
on the other sides by mountains and deserts. On 
the N.W. and N. it was separated from Susiana, 
Medm, and Parthia, by the little river Oroatis or 
Orosis, and by M. Parachoathras ; and on the E. 
from Carmama by no definite boundaries in the 
Desert. The only level part of the country was 
the strip of sea-coast called Persis Faralia : the 
rest was intersected with branches of M. Para- 
choathras, the valleys between which were watered 
by several rivers, the chief of which were the 
Araxes, Cyrus, and Medus: m this part of 
the country, which was called Xoile Persia, stood 
the capital cities Pasargada and Persepolis. 
The country has a remarkable variety of climate 
and of products ; the N. mountainous regions being 
comparatively cold, but with good pastures, espe- 
cially for camels ; the middle slopes having a tem- 
perate climate and producing abundance of fruit 
and wine ; and the S. strip of coast being intensely 
hot, and sandy, with little vegetation except the 
palm-tree. The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name which is given m 
Greek as Artaei (’Apraloi), and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Arii ( y A ptoi\ signifies 
noble or honourable, and is applied especially to the 
true worshippers of Ormuzd and followers of Zo- 
roaster : it was m fact rather a title of honour 
than a proper name; the true collective name of 
the people seems to have been Paraca, According 
to Herodotus, they were divided into 3 classes or 
castes : 1st, the nobles or warriors, containing the 
3 tribes of the Pasargadae, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the Achae- 
memdae belonged, theMaraphii and the Maspii; 
2ndly, the agricultural and other settled tribes, 
namely, the Panthialaei, Derusiaei, and Germanii $ 
3rdly, the tribes which remained nomadic, namely, 
the Daae, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, names com- 
mon to other parts of W. and Central Asia* The 
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Persians bad a dose ethnical affinity to the Medes, 
and followed the same customs and religion [Magi ; 
Zoroaster] « The simple and warlike habits, 
which they cultivated in their native mountains, 
preserved them from the corrupting influences 
which enervated their Median brethren ; so that 
from being, as we find them at the beginning of 
their recorded history, the subject member of the 
Medo-Persian kingdom, they obtained the supre- 
macy under Cyrus, the founder of the great Per- 
sian Empire, b. c. 559. Of the Persian history 
before this date, we know but little : the native 
poetical annalists of a later period are perfectly 
untrustworthy: the additional light lately ob- 
tained from the Persian inscriptions is, so far as it 
goes, confirmatory of the Greek writers, from whom, 
and from some small portions of Scripture, all our 
knowledge of ancient Persian history is derived. 
According to these accounts, the Persians were 
first subjected by the Medes under Phraortes, about 
n. c. 688, at the time of the formation of the Great 
Median Empire ; but they continued to be governed 
by their own princes, the Achaemenidae. An 
account of the revolution, by which the supremacy 
was transferred to the Persians, is given under 
Cyrus. At this time there existed in W. Asia 
two other great kingdoms, the Lydian, which com- 
prised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, W. of the 
river Halys, which separated it from the Medo- 
Persian territories; and the Babylonian, which, 
besides the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine. By the successive conquest 
of these kingdoms, the dominions of Cyrus were 
extended on the W. as far as the coasts of the 
Euxine, the Aegean, and the Mediterranean, and 
to the frontier of Egypt. Turning his arms in the 
opposite direction, he subdued Bactria, and effected 
some conquests beyond the Oxus, hut fell m battle 
with the Massagetae. [Cyrus ] His son Cam- 
byses added Egypt to the empire. [Cambyses.] 
Upon his death the Magian priesthood made an 
effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
[Magi ; Smerdis], which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of the 7 Persian chieftains, whose success 
conferred the crown upon Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes. This king was at first occupied with 
crushing rebellions in every part of the empire, 
and with the two expeditions against Scythia and 
Cyrenaica, of which the former entirely failed, and 
the latter was only partially successful. He con- 
quered Thrace ; and on the E. he added the valley 
of the Indus to the kingdom ; but in this quarter 
the power of Persia seems never to have been 
much more than nominal. The Persian Empire 
had now reached its greatest extent, from Thrace 
and Cyrenaica on the W. to the Indus on the E., 
and from the Euxine, the Caucasus (or rather a 
little below it), the Caspian, and the Oxus and 
Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, Arabia, and the 
Erythraean Sea on the S., and it embraced, in Eu- 
rope, Thrace and some of the Greek cities N. of 
the Euxine ; in Africa, Egypt and Cyrenaica ; in 
Asia, on the W., Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the 
several districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, 
Great Media;, on the N., Hyrcania, Margiana, 
Bactriana, and Sogdiana ; on the E., the Paropa- 
raiaus, Arachosia, and India J (l e. part of the Punjab 
and Scinde); on the S. Persia, Carmama and 
Gedrosia ; and in the centre of the E. part, Parthia, 

• Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities of the 
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empire were Babylon, Susa, Bcbatana in Media, 
ana, though these were seldom, if ever, used as 
residences, Pasaigada and Persepolis in Persia. 
(See the several articles.) Of this vast empire 
Darius undertook the organisation, and divided it 
into 20 satrapies, of which a full account is given 
by Herodotus. For the other details of his reign, 
and especially the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see Darius. Of the remaining period of 
the ancient Persian history, till the Macedonian 
conquest, a sufficient abstract will be found under 
the names of the several kings, a list of whom is 
now subjoined: — (1) Cyrus, b. c. 559 — 529: 
(2) Cambyses, 529 — 522 : (3) Usurpation of the 
pseudo-SMERDis, 7 months, 522 — 521 : (4) Da- 
rius I., son of Hystaspes, 521 — 485 : (5) Xerxes 
I. 485 — 465 : (6) Usurpation of Artabanus, 
7 months, 465— 464 : (7) Artaxerxes I. Lon- 
gimanu8, 464 — 425 : (8) Xerxes II., 2 months: 
(9) Sogdianus, 7 months, 425 — 424 : (10) Ochus, 
or Darius II. Nothus, 424 — 405: (11) Artax- 
krxbs II. Mnemon, 405 — 359: (12) Ochus, or 
Artaxerxes III., 359 — 338: (13) Arses, 338 
— 336: (14) Darius III. Codomannus, 336 — 
331 [Alexander]. Here the ancient history of 
Persia ends, as a kingdom ; but, as a people, the 
Persians proper, under the influence especially of 
their religion, preserved their existence, and at 
length regained their independence on the downfall 
of the Parthian Empire [Sassanidae], — In read- 
ing the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Persae , as well as Medv, as a 
general teim for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 

A. Perslus Flaccus, the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with per- 
sons of the highest rank, and wa9 bom at Vola- 
terrae m Etruria on the 4th of December, a. d, 34. 
He received the first rudiments of education in his 
native town, remaining there until the age of 12, 
and then removed to Rome, where he studied 
grammar under the celebrated Remmius Palaemon, 
and rhetoric under Vergimus Flavius. He was 
afterwards the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, who be- 
came the guide, philosopher, and friend of his future 
life, and to whom he attached himself so closely 
that he never quitted his side. While yet a youth 
he was on familiar terms with Lucan, with Caesius 
Bassus the lyric poet, and with several other per- 
sons of literary eminence. He was tenderly be- 
loved by the high-minded Paetus Thrasea, and 
seems to have been well worthy of such affection, 
for he is described as a virtuous and pleasing youth. 
He died of a disease of the stomach, on the 24th 
of November, a. d. 62, before he had completed his 
28th year. The extant works of Persius, who, we 
are told, wrote seldom and slowly, consist of 6 short 
satires, extending in all to 650 hexameter lines, 
and were left in an unfinished state. They were 
slightly corrected after his death by Cornutus, while 
Caesius Bassus was permitted, at his own earnest 
request, to be the editor. In boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the advice of Cornutus. Few production* have 
ever enjoyed more popularity than the Satires; 
but it would seem that Persius owes not a little of 
his fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effect directly the reverse, we mean 
the multitude of strange terms, proverbial phrases, 
far-fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions which 
every where embarrass our progress. The difficulty 
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experienced in removing these impediments neces- 
sarily impresses both the words and the ideas upon 
every one who has carefully studied his pages, and 
hence no author clings more closely to our memory. 
The first satire is superior both in plan and exe- 
cution to the rest ; and those passages in the 5th, 
where Pcrsius describes the process by which his 
own moral and intellectual faculties were ex- 
panded, are remarkable for their grace and beauty. 
The best editions are by Jahn, Lips. 1843, and by 
Heinrich, Lips. 1844. 

Pertlnax, Helvius, Roman emperor from Ja- 
nuary 1st to March 28th, a. d. 193, was of humble 
origin, and rose from the post of centurion both to 
the highest military and civil commands in the 
reigns of M. Aurelius and Commodus. On the 
murder of Commodus on the last day of December, 
192, Pertinax, who was then 66 years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensive 
reforms into the civil and military administration 
of the empire; but the troops, who had been accus- 
tomed both to ease and license under Commodus, 
were disgusted with the discipline which he at- 
tempted to enforce upon them, and murdered their 
new sovereign after a reign of 2 months and 27 
days. On his death the praetorian troops put up 
the empire to sale, which was purchased by M. 
Didius Salvms Julianus. [See p. 219, b.] 

Perusia (Peruslnus : Perugia), an ancient city 
in the E. part of Etruria between the lake Trasi- 
menus and the Tiber, and one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan confederacy. It was situated on a 
hill, and was strongly fortified by nature and by 
art. In conjunction with the other cities of Etruria, 
it long resisted the power of the Romans, and at a 
later period it was made a Roman colony. It is 
memorable m the civil wars as the place in which 
L. Antonius, the brother of the triumvir took 
refuge, when he was no longer able to oppose Oc- 
tavianus in the field, and where he was kept closely 
blockaded by Octavianus for some months, from 
the end of b. c. 41 to the spring of 40. Famine 
compelled it to surrender ; but one of its citizens 
having set fire to his own house, the flames spread, 
and the whole city was burnt to the ground. The 
war between L. Antonius and Octavianus is known 
from the long siege of this town by the name of 
the BeUum Perusinum. It was rebuilt and colo- 
nised anew by Augustus, from whom it received 
the surname of Augusta . In the later time of the 
empire it was the most important city in all Etruria, 
and long resisted the Goths. Part of the walls 
and some of the gates of Perusia still remain. The 
best preserved of the gates is now called Arco 
d' Augusta, from the inscription Avgvsta Per- 
vvsia over the arch : the whole structure is at 
least 60 or 70 feet high. Several interesting tombs 
with valuable remains of Etruscan art have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Peseennfcui Niger. [Niger.] 

Pesslntts or PesInHs (n co-o-ivovs, Utcnvovs : 
Uf(T(riPo6vTios, fem. Ufffffiyowrls ; Bala-Htsar 
Ru.), a city of Asia Minor, in the S.W. corner of 
Galatia, on the S. slope of M. Dindymus or Agdis- 
tis, was celebrated as a chief seat of the worship of 
Cybele, under the surname of Agdistis, whose 
temple, crowded with riches, stood on a hill out- 
side the city. In this temple was a wooden (Livy 
says stone) image of the goddess, which was re- 
moved to Rome, to satisfy on oracle in the Sibyl* 
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line books. Under Constantine the city wasmade 
the capital of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but 
it gradually declined until the 6th century, after 
which it is no more mentioned. 

PetSlla or Pet&liae ( Petalius ), an uninhadited 
and rocky island off the S.W. coast of Euboea at 
the entrance into the Eunpus. 

PetSlla or Petllla (tlery\(a: Petelinus: Stron- 
golt), an ancient Greek town on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, founded, according to tradition, by Phi- 
loctetcs. (Virg. Aen. iii. 402.) It was situated 
N. of Croton, to whose territory it originally be- 
longed, but it was afterwards conquered by the 
Lucanians. It remained faithful to the Romans, 
when the other cities of Bruttium revolted to 
Hannibal, and it was not till after a long and 
desperate resistance that it was taken by one of 
Hannibal’s generals. It was repeopled by Han- 
nibal with Bruttians; but the Romans subsequently 
collected the remains of the former population, and 
put them again in possession of the town. 

PetSon (n«T€«6v : Uerttouios), a small town in 
Boeotia, of uncertain site, dependent upon Hali- 
artus, according to some, and upon Thebes, ac- 
cording to others. 

PSteds (nerewr), son of Orneus, and father of 
Menestheus, was expelled from Athens by Aegeus, 
and went to Phocis, where he founded Stiris. 

PStiHus or Petilllus. 1. Capitolinas. [Capi- 
tolinus.]— 2. Cere&lis. [Cerealis.]— 8. Spu- 
rlnus. [Spurinus ] 

PetosIriB (TlerScripis), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with Nechepsos, 
an Egyptian king. The two are said to be the 
founders of astrology. Some works on astrology 
were extant under his name. Like our own Lilly, 
Petosins became the common name for an astro- 
loger. (Juv. vi. 580 ) 

Petovio or Poetovio ( Peltau ), a town in Pan- 
noma Superior, on the frontiers of Noricum, and on 
the Dravus ( Drave ), was a Roman colony with the 
surname Ulpia , having been probably enlarged and 
made a colony by Trajan or Hadrian. It was one 
of the chief towns of Pannoma, had an imperial 
palace, and was the head-quarters of a Roman 
legion. The ancient town was probably on the 
right bank of the Drave, opposite the modem 
Pettau, as it is only on the former spot that in- 
scriptions, coins, and other antiquities have been 
found. 

Petra (rj Ulrpa : IRt paios, Petraeus, later Pe- 
trensis), the name of several cities built on rocks, 
or in rocky places.— 1. A small place in the Co- 
rinthian territory, probably on the coast, near the 
borders of Argolis — 2. A place in Elis, not far 
from the city of Elis, of which some suppose it 
to have been the Acropolis. The sepulchral mo- 
nument of the philosopher Pyrrho was shown here. 
—8. ( Cam della Pietra), also called Petraea and 
Petrine (the people UtrpTpoi and Petrini), an in- 
land town of Sicily, on the road from Agrigentum 
to Panormus. —4 A town on the coast of lllyri- 
cum, with a had harbour. — 5. A city of Pieria in 
Macedonia. — 6. A fortress of the Maedi, in 
Thrace. — 7. (PI. neut.), a place in Dacia, on one 
of the 3 great roads which crossed the Danube. — 
8. In Pontus, a fortress built by Justinian, on a 
precipice on the sea-coast, between the rivers Ba- 
thys and Acinasis. — 9. In Sogdiana, near the 
Oxus (Q. Curt. vii. 11).— 10. By far the most 
celebrated of all the places of this name was Petra 
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orPft&M ( W<ufy*Mma) % in Arabia Petraea, the car 
pita!, first of the Idsunaeans, and afterwards of the 
Nabathaeansb It is probably the same place which 
is called Selah (which means, like irerpo, a rock ) 
and Joktheel, in the 0. T. It lies in the midst of 
the mountains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. Hot, just 
half-way between the Dead Sea and the head of 
the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a valley* or 
rather ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
precipices, which is entered by a narrow gorge on 
the E., the rocky walls of which approach so 
closely as sometimes hardly to permit 2 horsemen to 
ride abreast. On the banks of the river which runs 
through this ravine stood the city itself, a mile m 
length, and half-a-mile in breadth between the 
sides of the valley, and some fine rums of its public 
buildings still remain. But this is not all : the 
rocks which surround, not only the mam valley, 
but all its lateral ravines, are completely honey- 
combed with excavations, some of which were 
tombs, some temples, and some private houses, at 
the entrances to which the surface of the rock is 
sculptured into magnificent architectural fa^iades, 
and other figures, whose details are often so 
well preserved as to appear but just chiselled, 
while the effect is wonderfully heightened by 
the brilliant variegated colours of the rock, where 
red, purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white, are 
seen in distinct layers. These ruins are chiefly of 
the Roman period, when Petra had become an im- 
portant city as a centre of the caravan traffic of the 
Nabathaeans. At the time of Augustus, as Strabo 
learnt from a friend who had resided there, it con- 
tained many Romans and other foreigners, and was 
governed by a native prince. It had maintained 
its independence against the Greek kings of Syria, 
* and retained it under the Romans, till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. It was the chief 
city of the whole country of Arabia Petraea, which 
probably derived its name from Petia ; and under 
the later empire, it was the capital of Palaestina 
Tertia. 

M. Petreius, a man of great military experience, 
is firafc mentioned in b. c. 62, when he served ns 
legatus to the proconsul C. Antomus, and com- 
manded the army in the battle in which Catiline 
perished. He belonged to the aristocratical party ; 
and m 55 he was sent into Spain along \\ ith L. 
Afranius as legatus of Pompey, to whom the pro- 
vinces of the two Spains had been granted. Soon 
after the commencement of the civil war in 4.9, 
Caesar defeated Afranius and Petreius m Spain, 
whereupon the latter joined Pompey in Greece 
After the loss of the battle of Pharsaha (48) Pe- 
treius crossed over to Africa, and took an active part 
in the campaign in 46, which was brought to 
an end by the decisne defeat of the Pompeian 
army at the battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled 
with Juba, and despairing of safety they fell by 
each other's bands. 

Petrintzs (Rocoa dt monti Ragoni), a mountain 
near Sinuessa on the confines of Latium and Cam- 
pania, on which good wine was grown. 

PeteSc&rli, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modem Perigord. Their country contained 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 
(Pengueux). 

Petronlus, 0*, or T., an accomplished voluptuary 
at the court of Nero. He was one of the chosen 
companions of Nero, and was regarded as director- 
in-cbkf of the imperial pleasures, the judge whose 
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decision upon the merits of any proposed scheme 
of enjoyment was held as final {Ekganbas arbiter). 
The influence thus acquired excited the jealous 
suspicions of Tigellmus: he was accused of treason; 
and believing that destruction was inevitable, be 
revived to die as be had lived, and to excite ad- 
miration by tbe frivolous eccentricity of his end. 
Having caused his veins to be opened, he from 
time to time arrested the flow of blood by tbe ap- 
plication of bandages. During tbe intervals he 
conversed with bis friends, and even showed him- 
self in the public streets of Cumae, where these 
events took place ; so that at last, when he sunk 
from exhaustion, his death (a. d. 66), although 
compulsory, appeared to be the result of natural 
and gradual decay. He is said to have despatched 
in his last moments a sealed document to the 
prince, taunting him with his brutal excesses. — A 
work has come down to us bearing the title Pe- 
tronu Arbitrv Saiyncon, which, as it now exists, is 
composed of a series of fragments, chiefly m prose, 
but interspersed with numerous pieces of poetry. 
It is a sort of comic romance, m which the adven- 
tures of a certain Encolpius and his companions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its environs, 
are made a vehicle for exposing the false taste and 
vices of the age. Unfortunately the vices of the 
personages introduced are depicted with such fi- 
delity that we are perpetually disgusted by the 
obscenity of the descriptions. The longest section 
is generally known as the Supper of Tnmalchzo, 
presenting us with a detailed account of a fantastic 
banquet, such as the gourmands of the empire were 
wont to exhibit on their tables. Next in interest 
is the well-known tale of the Ephesian Matron. — 
A great number of conflicting opinions have been 
formed by scholars with regard to the author of 
the Satyrtcon. Many suppose that he is the same 
person as the C. or T. Petromus mentioned above ; 
and though there are no proofs m favour of this 
hypothesis, yet there is good reason to believe that 
the work belongs to the first century, or, at all 
events, is not later than the reign of Hadrian. 
The best edition is by P. Burmannus, 4to. Traj. ad 
Rben 1709, and again Amst. 1743. 

Peuce (HevKT] : Piczina ), an island in Moesia 
Inferior formed by the 2 southern mouths of the 
Danube, of which the most southemly was also 
called Peuce, but more commonly the Sacred Mouth. 
This island is of a triangular form, and is said by 
the ancients to be as large as Rhodes. It was in- 
habited by the Peucini, who were a tribe of the 
Bastamae, and took their name from the island. 

Peucela, Peuceladtis (newc&a, UevK€\auris : 
Pek}w.h or Pakholi ), a city and district in the N.W. 
of India mtra Gangem, between the rivers Indus 
and Suastus, 

Peucestas (UevKearras), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. He 
had the chief share in saving the life of Alexander 
m the assault on the city of the Malli m India, 
and was afterwards appointed by the king to the 
satrapy of Persia. In the division of the provinces 
after the death of Alexander (b. c. 323) he ob- 
tained the renewal of his government of Persia. 
He fought on the side of Eumenes against Anti- 
gonus (317 — 316), but displayed both arrogance 
and insubordination in these campaigns. Upon 
the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyraspids, 
Peucestas fell into the hands of Antigonus, who 
deprived him of his satrapy. 
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PeucStla. [Apulia.] 

Peuclni [Pbucb.] 

Fkacfam (Qdiciov : toacieis : Alifaka\ a moun- 
tain fortress of Thessaly m the district Hestiaeotis 
on the right bank of the Pencils, N.E. of Limnaea. 

Phafluasa (&aKov<r<ra : Fecussa), an island m 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades. 

Phaea (<f*atd), the name of the sow of Crommyon 
in Megaris, which ravaged the neighbourhood, and 
was slain by Theseus. 

Phae&oes (♦afouccj, 4>a^«ey), a fabulous people 
immortalised by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Scheria (2x«P ia )» situated at the extreme 
western part of the earth, and who were governed I 
by king Alcinous. [Alcinous.] They are de- 
scribed by Homer as a people fond of the feast, the 
lyre, and the dance, and hence their name passed 
into a proverb to indicate persons of luxurious and 
sensual habits. Thus a glutton is called Phaecuc 
by Horace (Ep. 1 . 15. 24). — The ancients identified 
the Homeric Scheria with Corcyra, whence the 
latter is called by the poets Phaeacia telius ; but 
there is no sound argument m favour of the identity 
of the 2 islands, and it is better to regard Scheria 
as altogether fabulous. 

Phaeax (4>a/o£), an Athenian orator and states- 
man, and a contemporary of Nicias and Alcibiades. 
Some critics maintain that the extant speech against 
Alcibiades, commonly attributed to Andocides was 
written by Phaeax. 

Phaedon («f>ai'5cov), a Greek philosopher, was a 
native of Elis, and of high birth, but was taken 
prisoner, probably about b. c. 400, and was brought 
to Athens. It is said that he ran away from his 
master to Socrates, and was ransomed by one of 
the friends of the latter. Phaedon was present at 
the death of Socrates, while he was still quite a 
youth. He appears to have lived in Athens Borne 
time after the death of Socrates, and then returned 
to Elis, where he became the founder of a school 
of philosophy. He was succeeded by Plistanus, 
after whom the Elean school was merged m the 
Eretrian, The dialogue of Plato, which contains 
an account of the death of Socrates, bears the name 
of Phaedon. 

Rhaedra ($cd5pa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She was 
the stepmother of Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, 
with whom she fell m love ; but having been re- 
pulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him to Theseus 
of having attempted her dishonour. After the 
death of Hippolytus, his innocence became known 
to his father, and Phaedra made away with herself. 
For details see Hippolytus. 

Fhaedri&des. [Parnassus.] 

Phaedrlas ($cu8pfas), a town in the S. of Ar- 
cadia, S.W. of Megalopolis, 15 stadia from the 
Messenian frontier. 

Phaedrus (4>cu5pos.) 1. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, and the president of the Epicurean school 
during Cicero’s residence m Athens, a. c. 80. 
He died in 70, and was succeeded by Patron. He 
was the author of a work on the gods (Ilept &ewv), 
of which an interesting fragment was discovered at 
Herculaneum in 1 806, and published, by Petersen, 
Hamb. 1833. Cicero was largely indebted to this 
work for the materials of the first book of the De 
Natura Deorw n.— 2. The Latin Fabulist, of whom 
we know nothing but what is collected or inferred 
from his fables. He was originally a slave, and 
wag brought from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, 
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where he learned the Latin language. As tim title 
of his work is Pkaedri Am?. Ltbtrh Fabalam Atm- 
piae , we must conclude that he had belonged to 
Augustus, who manumitted him. Under Tiberius 
he appears to have undergone some persecution 
from Sejanus. The fables extant under the name 
of Phaedrus are 97 in number, written m iambic 
verse, and distributed into 5 books. Most of the 
fables are transfusions of the Aesopian fables, or 
those which pass os such, into Latin verse. The 
expression is generally clear and concise, and the 
language, with some few exceptions, as pure and 
correct as we should expect from a Roman writer 
of the Augustan age. But Phaedrus has not es- 
caped oensure, when he has deviated from his Greek 
model, and much of the censure is just. The best 
fables are those m which he has kept the closest to 
his original. Many of the fables, however, are not 
Aesopian, as the matter cleaily shows, for they 
refer to historical events of a much later penod 
(v. 1, 8, ill. 10) ; and Phaedrus himself, in the 
prologue to the 5th book, intimates that he had 
often used the name of Aesop only to recommend 
his verses. — There is also another collection of 32 
fables, attributed to Aesop, and entitled Epitome 
Fabularum, which was first published at Naples, 
in 1809, by Cassitti. Opinions are much divided 
as to the genuineness of this collection. The pro- 
bability is. that the Epitome is founded on genuine 
Roman fables, which, in the process of transcription 
during many centuries, have undergone considerable 
changes. — The last and only critical edition of 
Phaedrus is by Orelli, Zurich, 1831. 

Phaenarete. [Socrates.] 

Phaenias. [Phanias.J 

Phaestus (4»ai<rrds : Godonos). L A town in 
the S. of Crete near Gortyna, 20 stadia from the 
sea, with a port-town Matala or Matalia, said to 
have been built by the Herachd Phaestus, who 
came from Sicyon to Crete. The town is mentioned 
by Homer, but was destroyed at an early penod 
by Gortyna. It was the birth-place of Epimenides, 
and us inhabitants were celebrated for their wit 
and sarcasm. — 2. A town of Thessaly in the 
district Thessaliotis. 

Phlethon that is, “ the shining,” 

occurs in Homer as an epithet or surname of Helios 
(the Sun), and is used by later writers as a proper 
name for Helios ; but it is more commonly known 
as the name of a son of Helios by the Oceanid 
Clymene, the wife of Merops. The genealogy of 
Phaethon, however, is not the same in all wnters, 
for some call him a son of Clymenus, the son of 
Helios, by Merope, or a son of Helios by Prote, 
or, lastly, a son of Helios by the nymph Rhode or 
Rhodos. He received the significant name of 
Phaethon from his father, and was afterwards 
presumptuous and ambitious enough to request his 
father to allow him for one day to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens. Helios was induced 
by the entreaties of his son and of Clymene to 
yield, but the youth being too weak to cheek the 
horses, they rushed out of their usual track, and 
came so near the earth, as almost to set it on 
fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the river 
Endanus. His sisters, the Hdiadao or Phaethon- 
tiades , who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and then : tea rs 
into amber. [Hrliabae.] 

Phaethontaades. [Hbliadab.] 

N N 4 
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mMkto *. [Heliadab.] 

PfeAgVM (4?dypij* : Orfan or Orfana\ an ancient 
and fortified town of the Pierian* m Macedonia at 
the foot of Mt. Pangaeon. 

Ph&laeous (Q&\cukos). t Son of Onomarchus, 
succeeded his uncle Phayllus as leader of the 
Phocians in the Sacred War, b. c. 351. In order 
to secure his own safety, he concluded a treaty 
with Philip, by which he was allowed to withdraw 
into the Peloponnesus with a body of 8000 merce- 
naries, leaving the unhappy Phocians to their fate, 
346. Phalaecus now assumed the part of a mere 
leader of mercenary troops, m which character we 
find him engaging in various enterprises. He was 
slam at the siege of Cydonia in Crete. — 2. A 
lyric and epigrammatic poet, from whom the metre 
called Phalaecian took its name. Five of his epi- 
grams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. His 
date is uncertain ; but he was probably one of the 
principal Alexandrian poets. 

Phalaeslae (4*ctAai<ricu), a town in Arcadia, S. 
of Megalopolis on the road to Sparta, ‘20 stadia 
from the Laconian frontier. 

Fhalaxma {QdKavva : QaXavvcuos : Karadjoli\ 
a town of the Perrhaebi in the Thessalian district 
of Hestiaeotis on the left bank of the Peneus, not 
far from Tempe. 

Ph&lan thus ($aKa.vBoi) % son of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedaemonian Parthemae, or the off- 
spring of some marriages of disparagement, which 
the necessity of the first Messenian war had in- 
duced the Spartans to permit. (See Diet, of Antiq. 
art. Parthemae.) As the Parthemae were looked 
down upon by their fellow-citizens, they formed a 
conspiracy under Phalanthus, against the govern- 
ment. Their design having been detected, they 
went to Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, 
and founded the city of Tarentum, about b.c. 708. 
Phalanthus was afterwards driven out from Ta- 
rentum by a sedition, and ended his days at Brun- 
disium. 

Phal&ra (rd $>d\apa : &a\apevs)) a town in the 
Thessalian district of Phthiotis on the Sinus Ma- 
liacus, served as the harbour of Lamia. 

Phsl&ris (4 > d\a ( pir), ruler of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 
cruel and inhuman tyrant ; but we have scarcely 
any real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably commenced about b. c. 570, and is 
said to have lasted 16 years. He was a native of 
Agrigentum, and appears to have been raised by 
his fellow-citizens to some high office in the state, 
of which he afterwards availed himself to assume 
a despotic authority. He was engaged in frequent 
wars with his neighbours, and extended his power 
and dominion on all sides, though more frequently 
by stratagem than open force. He perished by a 
sudden outbreak of the popular fury, in which it 
appears that Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, 
must have borne a conspicuous part. No circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more celebrated 
than the brazen bull in which he is said to have 
burnt alive the victims of his cruelty, and of which 
we are told that he made the first experiment upon 
its inventor Perillus. This latter story has much 
the air of an invention of later times ; but the fame 
of this celebrated engine of torture was inseparably 
associated with the name of Phalaris as early as 
the time of Pindar. (Pind. Pgtk i. 185.) That poet 
also speaks of Phalaris himself in terms which 
clearly prove that his reputation as a barbarous 
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tyrant was then already fully established, and all 
subsequent writers, until a very late period, allude 
to him in terms of similar import. But in the later 
ages of Greek literature, there appears to have 
existed or arisen a totally different tradition con- 
cerning Phalaris, which represented him as a man 
of a naturally mild and humane disposition, and 
only forced into acts of severity or occasional cruelty, 
by the pressure of circumstances and the machina- 
tions of his enemies. Still more strange is it that 
he appears at the same time as an admirer of lite- 
rature and philosophy, and the patron of men of 
letters. Such is the aspect under which his cha- 
racter is presented to us in 2 declamations commonly 
ascribed to Lucian, and still more strikingly in the 
well-known epistles which bear the name of Pha- 
laris himself, These epistles are now remembered 
chiefly on account of the literary controversy to 
which they gave rise, and the masterly dissertation 
in which Bentley exposed their spuriousness. They 
are evidently the composition of some sophist ; 
though the period at which this forgery was com- 
posed cannot now be determined. The first author 
who refers to them is Stobaeus. The best edition 
is by Schaefer, Lips. 1823. 

Fhalarium. (4a\dpiov) <t a fortress named after 
Phalaris near the S. coast of Sicily, situated on a 
hill 40 stadia E. of the river Himera. 

Phalasama (rfi ^aKdoapva\ a town on the 
N.W. coaBt of Crete. 

Phalerum {$d\t)pov\ $a\vjp€v s), the most E.-ly 
of the harbours of Athens, and the one chiefly 
used by the Athenians before the time of the 
Persian wars. Phalerum is usually described as 
the most E.-ly of the 3 harbours in the peninsula 
of Piraeus; but this appears to be incorrect. The 
names of the 3 harbours in the peninsula were 
Piraeus, Zea, and Munychia ; while Phalerum lay 
S.E. of these 3, nearer the city at Hagios Georgios* 
After the establishment by Themistocles of the 3 
harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus, Phalerum 
was not much used; but it was connected with the 
city by means of a wall called the Phalerian Wall 
(*aKr)pucbv relxos). Paleron or Phalerus was also 
an Attic demiis, containing temples of Zeus, De- 
meter, and other deities. 

FhalSrla (4>oA«pia), a fortified town of Thessaly 
in Hestiaeotis, N. of Tncca on the left bank of the 
Peneus. 

Phanae (Gdvat, rj Zavala &Kpa ; C. Mastieo ), 
the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated for 
its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent wine< 

Phanagorla (QavaySpfi a, and other forms : Pha- 
nagori , Hu., near Taman y on the E. side of the 
Straits of Kaffa), a Greek city, founded by a co- 
lony of Teians under Phanagoras, on the Asiatic 
coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It became the 
great emporium for all the traffic between the coasts 
of the Palus Maeotis and the countries on the S. 
side of the Caucasus, and was chosen by the kings 
of Bosporus os their capital in Asia. It had a 
temple of Aphrodite Apaturos, and its neighbour- 
hood was rich in olive yards. In the 6th century 
of our era, it was destroyed by the surrounding 
barbarians. 

Phanaroea (Qavdpoia), a great plain of Pontus 
in Asia Minor, enclosed by the mountain chains of 
Paryadres on the E., and Lithrus and Ophlimuson 
the W., was the most fertile part of Pontus. 

P han la s or Phaenlas (♦« War, Qaivlas), of 
Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic phi* 
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losopher, the immediate disciple of Aristotle, and 
the contemporary, fellow-citizen, and friend of 
Theophrastus. He flourished about b. c. 336. 
Phanias does not seem to have founded a distinct 
school of his own, but he was a most diligent 
writer upon every department of philosophy, as it 
was studied by the Peripatetics, especially logic, 
physics, history, and literature. His works, all of 
which are lost, are frequently quoted by later 
writers. One of his works most frequently cited 
was a sort of chronicle of his native city, bearing 
the title of Tlpirr duets 'Ep4<rtot. 

Phanticles (fcavofcAfis), one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably lived in the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He seems 
only to have written one poem, which was entitled 
y E pur €5 1) KaKot. The work was upon paederasieta; 
but the subject was so treated as to exhibit the 
retribution which fell upon those who addicted 
themselves to the practice. We still possess a 
considerable fragment from the opening of the 
poem, which describes the love of Orpheus for 
Calais, and the vengeance taken upon him by the 
Thracian women. The fragments of Phanocles are 
edited by Bach, Philetae , Hermcsianactts , atque 
Phanochs Reliquiae ; and bv Schneidewin, Delectus 
Poes. Graec. p. 158. 

Fhanodemus ($au6SriiJ.os), the author of one of 
those works on the legends and antiquities of 
Attica, known under the name of Atthides. His 
age and birthplace are uncertain, but we know 
that he lived before the time of Augustus, as he is 
cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Phanote ( Gardhki ), a fortified town of Epirus 
in Chaonia near the Illyrian frontier. 

Phantasia (Oavracrla), one of those numerous 
mythical personages, to whom Homer is said to 
have been indebted for his poems. She is said to 
have been an Egyptian, the daughter of Nicarchus, 
an inhabitant of Memphis, and to have written an 
account of the Trojan war, and the wandermgs of 
Ulysses. 

Ph&on (4»dwr), a boatman at Mytilene, is said 
to have been originally an ugly old man ; but in 
consequence of his carrying Aphrodite across the 
sea without accepting payment, the goddess gave 
him youth and beauty. After this Sappho is said 
to have fallen in love with him, and to have leapt 
from the Leucadion rock, when he slighted her; 
but this well-known story 'vanishes at the first 
approach of criticism. [Sappho.] 

Ph&rae (4>apal or 4fc&pcu). 1. (Qapauvs or 4>a- 
an ancient town in the W. part of Achaea, 
and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was situated on 
the river Pierus, 70 stadia from the sea, and 150 
from Patr&e. It was one of the states which took 
an active part in reviving the Achaean League in 
b.c. 281. Augustus included it m the territory 
of Patrae. — 2. (Qapalrrjs, ^apaidrrjs, fapdrrjs : 
Kalamata), an ancient town in Messenia mentioned 
by Homer, on the river Nedon, near the frontiers 
of Laconia, and about 6 miles from the sea. In 
B.C. 180 Ph&rae joined the Achaean League to 
gether with the neighbouring towns of Thuna and 
Abia. It was annexed by Augustus to Laconia. 
■—3. Originally Fharis (Qdpis: ♦opfnjy, $api- 
a town in Laconia in the valley of the 
Eurotas, 8. of Sparta. —4. A town m Crete, 
founded by the Messenian Pharae. 

Pbarbaethua (*dp€cueos: Horbeyt .« Ru.), the 
capital of the Nomos Pharbaethites in Lower 
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Egypt, lay S. of Tanis, on the W. side of the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile. 

Pharc&ddn (4o/wr aSdu), a town of Thessaly, m 
the E. part of Hestiaeotis. 

PhSris. [Pharae, No. 3.] 

Pharmacussae (Gappuucovatrat). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, in the 
bay of Eleusis, now called Kyradhes or MegaXi and 
Mtkri Kyra : on one of them was shown the tomb 
of Circe. — 2. Pharmaousa (GapfiaKowd), an 
island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 stadia from 
Miletus, where king Attalus died, and where Julius 
Caesar was taken prisoner by pirates, when a very 
young man. The whole adventure is related by 
Plutarch (Cotes. 1, 2). 

Phamab&zus ($apvctea£b?), son of Pharnaces, 
succeeded his father as satrap of the Persian pro- 
vinces near the Hellespont. In b.c. 411 and the 
following years, he rendered active assistance to 
the Lacedaemonians in their war against the 
Athenians. When Dercyllidas, and subsequently 
Agesilaus, passed over into Asia, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power, we find 
Pharnabazii8 connecting himself with Conon to 
resist the Lacedaemonians. In 374 Phamabazus 
invaded Egypt in conjunction with Iphicrates, but 
the expedition failed, chiefly through the dilator}'' 
proceedings and the excessive caution of Phama- 
bazus. The character of Phamabazus is eminently 
distinguished by generosity and openness. He 
has been charged, it is true, with the murder of 
Alu blades ; but the latter probably fell by the 
hands of others. [Alcibiades.] 

Pharnaces (QapvdKTjs). King °f Pontus, 
was the son of Mithridates IV., whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne, about b. c. 190. He carried 
on war for some years with Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
but was obliged to conclude with them a disad- 
vantageous peace in 179. The year of his death 
is uncertain ; it is placed by conjecture in 156. 
— 2. King of Pontus, or more properly of the 
Bosporus, was the son of Mithridates, the Great, 
whom he compelled to put an end to his life in 63. 
[Mithridates VI.] After the death of his 
father, Pharnaces hastened to make his submission 
to Pompey, who granted him the kingdom of the 
Bosporus with the titles of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. In the uvil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself m his father's dominions, and 
made himself master of the whole of Colchis and 
the lesser Armenia. He defeated Domitius Cal- 
vmus, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, but was 
shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar himself m 
a decisive action near Zela (47). The battle was 
gained with such ease by Caesar, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the words, Vent, uidt\ 
vici. In the course of the same year, Pharnaces 
was again defeated and was slain by Asander, one 
of his generals, who hoped to obtain his master's 
kingdom. [Asander,] 

Phamacla ( QapvaKia : Kheresoun or Kerasnn - 
Jo), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the coast 
of Pontus Poleraoniacus, was built near (some think 
on) the site of Cerasus, probably by Pharnaces, the 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, and peopled 
by the transference to it of the inhabitants of Co- 
tyora. It had a large commerce and extensive 
fisheries ; and in its neighbourhood were the iron- 
mines of the Chalybes. It was strongly fortified. 
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avel Wife tiled by Midtridates, in the war with 

Rome, for the place of refuge of his harem. 

Fhareiius (♦dpiraAor, Ion. ^dparjXos : $ctp<rd- 
Xtos : Pkarm or Fersala), a town in Thessaly in 
the district Thessaliotis, not for from the frontiers 
of Phthiot&s, W. of the river Empeus, and on the 
N. slope of Mt. Narthacius. It was divided into 
an old and new city, and contained a strongly for- 
tified acropolis. In its neighbourhood, N.E. of the 
town and on the other side of the Enipeus was a 
celebrated temple of Thetis, called Thetidtum. 
Near Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, b. c. 48, which made 
Caesar master of the Roman world. It is frequently 
called the battle of Pharsalia, which was the name 
of the territory of the town. 

Ph&rus (*dpos). 1. ( Pharos or Raudhat-d- 
tin , i. e. Fig-garden ), a small island off the Medi- 
terranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by Homer, 
who describes it as a whole day’s sail distant from 
Aegyptus, meaning probably, not Egypt itself, but 
the river Nile. When Alexander the Great 
planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast oppo- 
site to Pharos, he caused the island to be united to 
the coast by a mole 7 stadia in length, thus form- 
ing the 2 harbours of the city. [Alexandria.] 
The island was chiefly famous for the lofty tower 
built upon it by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, for a 
light-house, whence the name of pharus was applied 
to all similar structures It was in this island too 
that, according to the common story, the 70 trans- 
lators of the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
hence called the Septuagmt, were confined till their 
work was finished. The island was well peopled, 
according to Julius Caesar, but soon afterwards 
Strabo tells us that it was inhabited only by a few 
fishermen.-— 2. ( Lesina or Ilvar), an island of the 
Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, E. of Issa, 
with a Greek city of the same name ( Civtta Vcc- 
ckia , Ru.), which was taken and destroj ed hy the 
Romans under Aemilius Paulus, but probably 
rebuilt, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Phana. 

Pharfisli (*Papovcrtoi), a people in the interior 
(prob. nr. the W. coast) of N. Africa, who carried 
on a considerable traffic with Mauritania. 

PhftB&elift (♦aowjA.fs: prob . Ain-el-Fusail), a 
city of Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, N. of 
Jericho, built by Herod the Great. 

PhasSlis (4»cunj Aiv, $c urrjAirrjs : TeJcrova , Ru.), 
an important sea-port town of Lycia, near the 
borders of Pamphyha, stood on the gulf of Pam- 
pbyha, at the foot of Mt. Solyma, in a narrow pass 
between the mountains and the sea. It was 
founded by Dorian colonists, and from its position, 
and its command of 3 fine harbours, it soon gained 
an extensive commerce. It did not belong to the 
Lycian confederacy, but had an independent go- 
vernment of its own. It became afterwards the 
head-quarters of the pirates who infested the S. 
coasts of Asia Minor, and was therefore destroyed 
by P. Semlius Isauricus; and though the city 
was restored, it never recovered its importance. 
Pbaselis is said to have been the place at which 
the light quick vessels called <pdcrr)\ot were first 
built, and the figure of such a ship appears on its 
coins. 

, 1. (Faz or Rioni), a renowned 

nver of the ancient world, rose in the Moschici M. 
(or according to others in the Caucasus, where, in 
iactt it* chief tributaries rise), and flowed W.-ward 
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through the plain of Colchis into the E. end of the 
Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea) s after receiving several 
affluents, the chief of which were the Glaucus and 
the Rion : the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main river. It 
was navigable about 88 miles above its mouth for 
large vessels, and for small ones further up, as far 
as Sarapana (Sharapan\ whence goods were con- 
veyed in 4 days across the Moschici M. to the 
river Cyrus, and so to the Caspian. It was 
spanned by 120 bridges, and had many towns 
upon its banks. Its waters were celebrated for 
their purity and for various other supposed qualities, 
some of a very marvellous nature ; but it was most 
famous m connection with the Btory of the Argo- 
nautic expedition. [Argonautab.] Some of the 
early geographers made it the boundary between 
Europe and Asia ; it was afterwards the N.E. limit 
of the kingdom of Pontus, and, under the Romans, 
it was regarded as the N. frontier of their empire 
in W. Asia. Another notable circumstance con- 
nected with it, is that it has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianus, (poena# 6s, (paaiaviKbs 6pvis), 
which is said to have been first brought to Greece 
from its banks, where the bird is still found in 
great numbers. — When the geography of these 
regions was comparatively unknown, it was natural 
that there should be a doubt as to the identification 
of certain celebrated names ; and thus the name 
Phasis, like Araxes, is applied to different rivers. 
The most important of these variations is Xeno- 
phon’s application of the name Phasis to the river 
Araxes in Armenia. (Anal), iv. 6.)— -2. Near the 
mouth of the river, on its S. side, was a town of 
the same name, founded and fortified by the Mile- 
sians as an emporium for their commerce, and used 
under the Kings of Pontus, and under the Romans, 
as a frontier fort, and now a Russian fortified sta- 
tion, under the name of Paii. Some identify it 
with Sebastopolis, but most likely incorrectly.— 3. 
There was a river of the same name in the island 
of Taprobane {Ceylon). 

Phavorinus. [Favorinus.] 

Phayllus {$du\\os). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory at 
the Pythian games. He fought at the battle of 
Salamis, b. c. 480, m a ship fitted out at his own 
expense. — 2. A Phocian, brother of Onomarchus, 
whom he succeeded as general of the Phocians m* 
the Sacred War, 352. He died in the folio wmg 
year after a long and painful illness. Phayllus 
made use of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a 
far more lavish hand than either of his brothers, 
and he is accused of bestowing the consecrated 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses. 

Phazania ( Fezzau ), a district of Libya Interior. 
[GARAMANTB8.] 

Phazemon {<&a£r)ful)v ; prob. Marsiwan), a city 
of Pontus in Asia Minor, N.W. of Amasia, and 
the capital of the W. district of Pontus, called 
Phazemonitis (nafi?porfm), which lay on the E. 
side of the Halys, S. of Gazelomtis, and was cele- 
brated for its warm mineral springs. Pompey 
changed the name of the city to Neapolis, and the 
district was called Neapolltis ; but these names 
seem to have been soon dropt. 

Phea ($eu£, ♦«£, $«ai : ♦* cuos), a town on the 
frontiers of Elis and Pisatis with a harbour situated 
on a promontory of the same name, and on the 
river Iardanus. In fount of the harbour was a 
small island called PhSas (‘Pdas.) 
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Pheca or Phecadum, a fortress in Thessaly in 
the district Hestiaeotis. 

Phegeus (toryetft), king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
father of Alphesiboea or Arsinoe, of Pronous and 
Agenor, or of Temenus and Axion. He purified 
Alcmaeon after he had killed his mother, and gave 
him his daughter Alphesiboea in marriage. Alc- 
maeon presented Alphesiboea with the celebrated 
necklace and peplus of Harmonia ; but when Alc- 
maeon afterwards wished to obtain them again for 
his new wife Callirrhoe, he was murdered by the 
sons of Phegeus, by their father’s command. Phe- 
geus was himself subsequently put to death by the 
sons of Alcmaeon. For details see Alcmaeon. 

Phallus (#cA \os or fawirris: Ru. 

near Saaret ), an inland city of Lycia, on a moun- 
tain between Xanthus and Antiphellus ; the latter 
having been at first the port of Phellus, but after- 
wards eclipsing it. 

Phellusa, a small island near Lesbos. 

Fhemlus (4 >^luos), a celebrated minstrel, son of 
Terpiua, who entertained with his song the suitors 
in the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

Phem5n6e ($i)pov6i)), a mythical Greek poetess 
of the ante-Homcnc period, was said to have been 
the daughter of Apollo, and his first priestess at 
Delphi, and the inventor of the hexameter verse. 
There weie poems which went under the name of 
Phemonoe, like the old religious poems which were 
ascribed to Orpheus, Musaeus, and the other my- 
thological bards. 

Ph&aeus (4»e*eos or &€veos : ‘bej/eciT 77 s : Foma), 
a town in the N.E. oi Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on the river Aroanius. Its territory 
was called Pheneatis (^eveans). There were 
extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the waters 
of which were partly earned off by a subterraneous 
emissary, which was supposed to have been made 
by Hercules. The town was of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Homer, and was said to have 
been built by an autochthon Pheneus. It contained 
a strongly fortified acropolis with a temple of 
Athena Tntonia , and m the town itself were the 
tombs of Iphicles and Myrtilus, and temples of 
Hermes and Demeter. 

Pherae (4>epai : ^epatos Valc&tmo ), an ancient 
town of Thessaly m the S.E. of the Pelasgian 
plain, W. of Me. Pelion, S.W. of the lake Boebeis, 
and 90 stadia from its port-town Pagasae on the 
Pagasaean gulf. Pherae is celebrated m mythology 
as the residence of Admetus, and m history on 
account of its tyrants who extended their power 
over nearly the whole of Thessaly. Of these the 
most powerful was Jason, who was made Tagus or 
generalissimo of Thessaly about b. c. 374. Jason 
was succeeded in 370 by his 2 brothers Polydorus 
and Polyphron. The former was soon after assas- 
sinated by Polyphron. The latter was murdered 
in his turn in 369 by his nephew Alexander, who 
was notorious for his cruelty, and who was put to I 
death in 367 by his wife Thebe and her 3 brothers. 
At a later period we read that Pherae was sur- 
rounded by a number of gardens and country 
houses, 

Pherae. ^ [Pharae.] 

Pherecrates (Gepeupdrijs), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo- 
rary with the comic poets Cratmus, Crates, Eupolis, 
Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat younger 
than the first two, and somewhat older than the 
others. He gained his first victory b. c. 438, and 
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lie imitated the style of Crates, whose actor he had 
been. Crates and Pherecrates very much mo difi ed 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vehicle, 
and constructed their comedies on the basis of a 
regular plot, and with more dramatic action. Phe- 
recrates did not, however, abstain altogether from 
personal satire, for we see by the fragments of his 
plays that he attacked Alcibiades, the tragic poet 
Melanthius, mid others. He invented a new metre, 
which was named, after him, the Pkerecratean. 
The system of the verse u f ^ v w • . 
which may be best explained as a ohoriambus, with 
a spondee for its base, and a long syllable for its 
termination. The metre is very frequent in the 
choruses of the Greek tragedians, and in Horace, 
as, for example — Grato Pyrrha sub antro. The 
extant titles of the plays of Pherecrates are 18. 

Pherec^des (tepeMijs). 1. Of Syros, an island 
in the Aegean, an early Greek philosopher or rather 
theologian. He flourished about B. c. 544. He ib 
said to have obtained his knowledge from the 
secret books of the Phoenicians, and to have tra- 
velled in Egypt. Almost all the ancient writers 
who speak ot him state that he was the teacher of 
Pythagoras. According to a common tradition he 
died ot the lousy disease or Morbus Pediculosus ; 
though others give different accounts of his death. 
The most important subject which he is said to 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis, or, as it is put by other writers, the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. He gave an ac- 
count of his views in a work, which was extant in 
the Alexandrian period. It was written in prose, 
which he is said to have been the first to employ 
m the explanation of philosophical questions.— 
2. Of Athens, one of the most celebrated of the 
early Greek logographers. He lived in the former 
half of the 5th century B. c., and was a contempo- 
rary of Ilellanicus and Herodotus. His principal 
work was a mythological history m 10 books. It be- 
gan with a theogony, and then proceeded to give an 
account of the heroic age and of the great families 
of that time. His fragments have been collected 
by Sturtz, Phcrccydts Fraqmenta, Lips. 1824, 2nd 
ed ; and by C. and T. Muller m Fragment a His- 
toncum Graecorum , vol. 1 . 

Pheres (<$4pr}s). 1. Son of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and brother ot Aeson and Amythaon; he was 
married to Peritlymene, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He was believed to have founded the town 
of Pherae in Thessaly.— 2. Son of Jason and 
Medea. 

Phereti&des (^eprfrtaSrjs), i. e. a son of Pheres, 
is especially used as the name of Admetus. 

Pheretima (^eperi/ia), wife of Battus III , and 
mother of Arcesilaus III., successive kings of Cy- 
rene. After the murder of her son by the Bar- 
caeans [Battiadae, No. 6], Pheretima fled into 
Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius Hystas- 
pis, and representing that the death of Arcesilaus 
had been the consequence of his submission to the 
Persians, she induced him to avenge it On the 
captuie of Barca by the Persian army, she caused 
those who had the principal share in her ton's 
murder to be impaled, and ordered the breasts of 
their wives to be cut off. Pherethna then returned 
to Egypt, where she soon after died ef a painful 
and loathsome disease. 

Pheron or Phiros king of 
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Egypt, and son of Seaostris. He was visited with 
blindness, an hereditary complaint, though, ac- 
cording to the legend preserved in Herodotus, it 
was apumshment for his presumptuous impiety in 
throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile when 
it had overflowed the fields. By attending to the 
directions of an oracle he was cured ; and he dedi- 
cated an obelisk at Heliopolis in gratitude for his 
recovery. Pliny tells us that this obelisk, together 
with another also made by him but broken in its 
removal, was to be seen at Rome in the Circus of 
Caligula and Nero at the foot of the Vatican hill. 
Pliny calls the Pheron of Herodotus Nuncoreus, 
or Nencoreus, a name corrupted, perhaps, from 
Menophtheus. Diodorus gives him his father's 
name, Sesoosis. Pheron is of course the same word 
as Pharaoh. 

Phidias (#€t$las) t the greatest sculptor and 
statuary of Greece. Of his personal history we 
possess but few details. He was a native of Athens, 
and the son of Charmides, and was born about the 
time of the battle of Marathon, B. c. 490. He 
began to work as a statuary about 464, and one of 
his first great works was the statue of Athena Pro- 
machus, which may be assigned to about 460. This 
work must have established his reputation ; but it 
was surpassed by the splendid productions of his 
own hand, and of others working under his direc- 
tion, during the administration of Pericles. That 
statesman not only chose Phidias to execute the 
principal statues which were to be set up, but gave 
him the oversight of all the works of art which 
were to be erected. Of these works the chief 
were the Propylaea of the Acropolis, and, above 
all, the temple "of Athena on the Acropolis, called 
the Parthenon , on which, as the central point of 
the Athenian polity and religion, the highest efforts 
of the best of artists were employed. There can 
be no doubt that the sculptured ornaments of this 
temple, the remains of which form the glory of the 
British Museum, were executed under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Phidias ; but the colossal 
statue of the divinity made of ivory and gold, 
which was enclosed within that magnificent shrine, 
was the work of the artist’s own hand. The statue 
was dedicated in 436. Having finished his great 
work at Athens, he went to Elis and Olympia, 
which he was now invited to adorn. He was 
there engaged for about 4 or 5 years from 437 to 
434 or 433, during which time he finished his 
statue of the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all 
Bis works. On his return to Athens, he fell a 
victim to the jealousy against his great patron, 
Pericles, which was then at its height. The 
party opposed to Pericles, thinking him too power- 
ful to be overthrown by a direct attack, aimed at 
him in the persons of his most cherished friends, 
Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. [Pericles.] 
Phidias was first accused of peculation, but this 
charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of 
Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue of 
Athena, in such a manner that it could be removed 
and the weight of it examined. The accusers then 
charged Phidias with impiety, in having intro- 
duced into the battle of the Amazons, on the shield 
of the goddess, his own likeness and that of Pericles. 
On this latter charge Phidias ,was thrown into 
prison, where he died from disease, in 432. — Of 
the numerous works executed by Phidias for the 
Athenians the most celebrated was the statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon, to which reference has 


already been made. This statue was of that kind 
of work which the Greeks called chryselephantine, 
that is, the statue was formed of plates of ivory 
laid upon a core of wood or stone, for the flesh 
parts, while the drapery and other ornaments were 
of solid gold. The statue stood w the foremost 
and larger chamber of the temple (prodomus ). It 
represented the goddess standing, clothed with a 
tunic reaching to the ancles, with her spear in her 
left hand and an linage of Victory 4 cubits high in 
her right : she was girded with the aegis, and had 
a helmet on her head, and her shield rested on the 
ground by her side. The height of the statue was 
26 cubits, or nearly 40 feet, including the base. 
The eyes were of a kind of marble, nearly resembling 
ivory, perhaps painted to imitate the iris and pupil ; 
there is no sufficient authority for the statement 
which is frequently made, that they were of pre- 
cious stones. The weight of the gold upon the 
statue, which, as above stated, was removable at 
pleasure, is said by Thucydides to have been 40 
talents (ii. 13). — Still more celebrated than his 
statue of Athena was the colossal ivory and gold 
statue of Zeus, which Phidias made for the great 
temple of this god, m the Altts or sacred grove at 
Olympia. This statue was regarded as the master- 
piece, not only of Phidias, but of the whole range 
of Grecian art ; and was looked upon not so much 
as a statue, but rather as if it were the actual 
manifestation of the present deity. It was placed in 
the prodomus or front chamber of the temple, 
directly facing the entrance. It waB only visible, 
however, on great festivals, at other times it was 
concealed by a magnificent curtain. The god 
was represented as seated on a throne of cedar 
wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and 
colours, crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in 
his right hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, 
and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, which 
was ornamented with all sorts of metals, and sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The throne was brilliant 
both with gold and stones, and with ebony and 
ivory, and was ornamented with figures both 
painted and sculptured. The statue almost reached 
to the roof, which was about 60 feet in height. 
The idea which Phidias essayed to embody in this, 
his greatest work, was that of the supreme deity 
of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in con- 
flicts with the Titans and the Giants, but having 
laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a 
conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, ruling 
with a nod the subject world. It is related that 
when Phidias was asked what model he meant to 
follow in making his statue, he replied that of 
Homer (IL i. 528 — 530), The imitation of this 
assage by Milton gives no small aid to the compre- 
ension of the idea ( Paradise Lost , iii, 135 — 137) : 

* Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance 
fill’d 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 1 * 

The statue was removed by the emperor Theo* 
dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by a fire in a. d. 47 5. — The distinguishing character 
of the art of Phidias was ideal beauty, and that of 
the sublimest order, especially in the representation 
of divinities, and of subjects connected with their 
worship. While on the one hand he set himself 
free from .the stiff and unnatural forms which, by 
a sort of religious precedent, had fettered his pre- 
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decessors of the archaic or hieratic school, he 
never, on the other hand, descended to the exact 
imitation of any human model, however beautiful ; 
nor did he ever approach to that almost meretri- 
cious grace, by which some of his greatest fol- 
lowers, if they did not corrupt the art themselves, 
gave the occasion for its corruption in the hands 
of their less gifted and spiritual imitators. 

Phldippldls orPhllippides (#ei5rinrl57js,$tAttr- 
a courier, was sent by the Athenians to 
Sparta in b. c. 490, to ask for aid against the Per- 
sians, and arrived there on the 2nd day from his 
leaving Athens. On his return to Athens, he re- 
lated tnat on his way to Sparta he had fallen in 
with Pan on Mt. Parthenium, near Tegea, and 
that the god had bid him ask the Athenians why 
they paid him no worship, though he had been 
hitherto their friend, and ever would be so. In 
consequence of this revelation, they dedicated a 
temple to Pan after the battle of Marathon, and 
honoured him thenceforth with annual sacrifices 
and a torch-race. 

Fhldon (4>€l5a>v). 1. Son of Aristodamidas,and 
king of Argos, restored the supremacy of Argos 
over Cleonae, Phlitis, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, 
and Aegma, and aimed at extending his dominions 
over the greater part of the Peloponnesus. The 
Pisans invited him, m the 8th Olympiad (b. c. 
748), to aid them in excluding the Eleans from 
their usurped presidency at the Olympic games, 
and to celebrate them jointly with themselves. 
The invitation quite fell in with the ambitious 
pretensions of Phidon, who succeeded in dispos- 
sessing the Eleans and celebrating the games along 
with the Pisans; hut the Eleans not long after de- 
feated him, with the aid of Sparta, and recovered 
their privilege. Thus apparently fell the power of 
Phidon; but as to the details of the struggle we 
have no information. The most memorable act of 
Phidon was his introduction of copper and silver 
coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, 
which, through his influence, became prevalent in 
the Peloponnesus, and ultimately throughout the 
greater portion of Greece. The coinage of Phidon 
is said to have been struck in Aegina.— 2. An 
ancient Corinthian legislator of uncertain date. 

* Phigalia (4*rya\fa, &iyd\eia, $iya\4a: $iya- 
Xeds : Paolitxa\ at a later time called Phialia, a 
town m the SW. corner of Arcadia on the frontiers 
of Messenia and Elis, and upon the river Lymax. 
It was taken by the Spartans b. c. 559, but was 
afterwards recovered by the Phigalians with the 
help of the Oresthasians. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the later wars of the Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues. — Phigalia however owes its 
celebrity in modern times to the remains of a 
splendid temple in its territory, situated about 6 
miles NE. of the town at Bassae on Mt. Cotylum. 
This temple was built by Ictinus, the contemporary 
of Pericles and Phidias, and the architect, along 
with Callicrates, of the Parthenon at Athens. It 
was dedicated to Apollo Epicurius, or the Deliverer, 
because the god had delivered the country from 
the pestilence during the Peloponnesian war. 
Pausanias describes this temple as the most beau- 
tiful one in all Peloponnesus after the temple of 
Athena at Tegea. Most of the columns are still 
standing. In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
of the inner cella was discovered, containing a 
senes of sculptures in alto-relievo, representing the 
combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, and of 
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the Greeks and the Amazons. Their height is a 
little more than 2 feet, and their total length is 
] 00 feet. They were found on the ground under 
the spot which they originally occupied, and were 
much injured by their fall, and by the weight of 
the ruins lying upon them. They were purchased 
for the British Museum in 1814, where they are 
still preserved, and are usually known by the name 
of the Phigalian Marbles . They are some of the 
most interesting and beautiful remains of ancient 
art in this country. 

Fhila daughter of Antipater, the regent 

of Macedonia, was married to Craterus in b. c. 322, 
and after the death of Craterus, who survived his 
marriage with her scarcely a year, she was again 
married to the young Demetrius, the soil of Anti- 
gonus. When Demetrius was expelled from Mace- 
donia in 287, she put an end to her own life at 
Cassandrea. She left 2 children by Demetrius ; 
Antigonus, sumamed Gonatas, and a daughter, 
Stratonice, married first to Seleucus, and afterwards 
to his son Antiochus. 

Phila(4>fAa: 4>t\cuos, ♦iXdnjs). 1. A town of 
Macedonia m the province Pieria, situated on a 
steep hill on the Peneus between Dium and Tempe 
and at the entrance into Thessaly, built by Deme- 
trius II. and named after his mother Phila.— 2. 
An island off the S. coast of Gaul, one of the 
Stoechades. 

Philadelphia ($i\ade\(pela : &t\a?ic\<p*vs.) L 
(Allah Shehr, Ru.), a city of Lydia, at the foot of 
M. Tmolus, on the little river Cogamus, S.E. of 
Sardis. It was built by Attalus Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus. It suffered greatly from earth- 
quakes ; so that in Strabo’s time (under Augustus) 
it had greatly declined. In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost destroyed by one of these visitations. 
It was an early seat of Christianity, and its 
church is one of the 7 to which the Apocalypse is 
addressed. (Rev. iii. 7.) — 2. A city of Cilicia 
Aspera, on the Calycadnus, above Aphrodisias. — 
3. In Palestine. [Rabbatamana.] 

PkH&delphuS (*t\dBe\<t>os), a surname of Pto- 
lemaeus II. king of Egypt [Ptolbma bur] and of 
Attalus II. king of Pergamum [AttalusJ. 

Phllae (4»i \at : Jesiret-d-Birbeh, i. e. the Island 
of Temples), an island m the Nile, just below the 
First Cataract, on the S. boundary of the country 
towards Aethiopia. It was inhabited by Egyptians 
.uid Ethiopians jointly, and was covered with 
magnificent temples, whose splendid ruins still 
remain. It was celebrated in Egyptian mythology 
as the burial-place of Osiris and Isis. 

PhUaeni ($l\aivoi), 2 brothers, citizens of Car- 
thage, of whom the following story is told. A dis- 
pute having arisen between the Carthaginians and 
Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, it was agreed 
that deputies should start at a fixed time from 
each of the cities, and that the place of their meet- 
ing, wherever it might be, should thenceforth form 
the limit of the 2 territories. The Philaeni were 
appointed for this service on the part of the Car- 
thaginians, and advanced much further than the 
Cyrenaean party. The Cyrenaeans accused them of 
having set forth before the time agreed upon, but 
at length consented to accept the spot which they 
had reached as a boundary-line, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buned alive there in the sand. 
Should they decline the offer, they were willing, 
they said, on their Bide, if permitted to advance as 
far as they pleased, to purchase for Cyrene an ex- 
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tension ^territory % a similar death. The Phi- 
laeniaocordingly then and there devoted themselves 
for their country, in the way proposed. The Car- 
t h ag i nia n s pud high honours to their memory, and 
erected altars to them where they had died ; and 
from these, even long after all traces of them had 
vanished* the place still continued to be called 
* The Altars of the Philaem.” Our mam authority 
far this story is Sallust, who probably derived his 
information from African traditions during the 
time that he was proconsul of Numidia, and at 
least 300 years after the event. We cannot, there- 
fore, accept it unreservedly. The Greek name by 
which the heroic brothers have become known to 
us — GlKatvoi, or lovers of praise — seems clearly 
to have been framed to suit the tale. 

Philagrius (frAdypios), a Greek medical writer, 
horn m Epirus, lived after Galen and before Onba- 
sius, and therefore probably m the 3rd century 
after Christ. He wrote several works, of which, 
how ever, only a few fragments remain. 

Phllammon {$iA&wia>v\ a mythical poet and 
musician of the ante-Homeric period, was said to 
have been the son of Apollo and the nymph Chione, 
or PhiloniB, or Leuconoe. By the nymph Agriope, 
who dwelt on Parnassus, he became the father of 
Thamyris and Eumolpus. He is closely associated 
with the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with 
the music of the cithara. He is said to have esta- 
blished the choruses of girls, who, m the Delphian 
worship of Apollo, sang hymns m which they 
celebrated the births of Latona, Artemis, and 
Apollo. Pousanias relates that in the most ancient 
musical contests at Delphi, the first who conquered 
was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second was Phi- 
ammon, and the next after him his son Thamyris. 

PhilargyrluB Junius, or Philargyrus, or Ju- 
nilius Flagrius, an early commentator upon Vir- 
gil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georgies. 
His observations are less elaborate than those of 
Servius, and have descended to us m a mutilated 
condition. The period when he flourished is alto- 
gether uncertain. They are printed m the edition 
of Virgil by Burmann. 

Philo or Fhiles, Manuel (Mavov^K 6 a 

Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was born 
about a. n. 1275, and died about 1340. His poem, 
De AnimaUum JProprietate, chiefly extracted from 
Aelian, is edited by De Paw, Tra j. Rhen. 1739 ; 
and his other poems on various subjects are edited 
by Wemsdorf, Lips. 1768. 

Phileas (4»tA«as), a Greek geographer of Athens, 
whose time cannot he determined with certainty, 
but who probably belonged to the older period of 
Athenian literature. He was the author of a Pe- 
riplus, which was divided into 2 parts, one on Asia, 
and the other on Europe. 

Ph l lfimo n 1. An aged Phrygian 

and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, Zeus 
and Hermes, assuming the appearance of ordinary 
mortals, visited Phrygia ; but no one was willing 
to receive the strangers, until the hospitable hut ot 
Philemon and Baucis was opened to them, where 
the two gods were kindly treated. Zeus rewarded 
the good old couple by taking them to an eminence, 
while all the neighbouring district was visited with 
a sudden inundation. On that eminence Zeus ap- 
pomted them the guardians of his temple, and 
allowed them both to die at the same moment, and 
Wien metamorphosed them into trees.— 2. An 
Athenian poet of the New Comedy, was the son 
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of Damon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at 
an early age went to Athens, and there received 
the citizenship. He flourished in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He began to exhibit 
about b. c. 330. He was the first poet of the 
New Comedy in order of time, and the second 
in celebrity; and he shares with Menander 
the honour of its invention, or rather of reducing 
it to a regular form. Philemon lived nearly 
100 years. The manner of his death is dif- 
ferently related; some ascribing it to excessive 
laughter at a ludicrous incident ; others to joy at 
obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest; while 
another story represents him ns quietly called 
away by the goddesses whom he served, in the 
midst of the composition or representation of his 
last and best work. Although there can he no 
doubt that Philemon was inferior to Menander as 
a poet, yet he was a greater favourite with the 
Athenians, and often conquered his rival in the 
dramatic contests. [Menander.] The extant 
fragments of Philemon display much liveliness, 
wit, elegance, and practical knowledge of life. 
His favourite subjects seem to have been love in- 
trigues, and his characters were the standing ones 
of the New Comedy, with which Plautus and 
Terence have made us familiar. The number of 
his plays was 97 ; the number of extant titles, 
after the doubtful and spurious ones are rejected, 
amounts to about 53 ; but it is very probable that 
some of these should be assigned to the younger 
Philemon. The fragments of Philemon are printed 
with those of Menander by Memeke, m his Frag- 
menta Comicorum Graecoruin , Berol. 1841. — 
3. The younger Philemon, also a poet of the New 
Comedy, was a son of the former, m whose fame 
nearly all that belongs to him has been absorbed ; 
so that, although he was the author of 54 dramas, 
there are only 2 short fragments, and not one title, 
quoted expressly under his name.— 4. The author 
of a A efrubv rfx v oAo r yiK6v J the extant portion of 
which was first edited by Burney, Loud. 1812, 
and afterwards by Osann, Berlin, 1821. The au- 
thor informs us that his work was intended to take 
the place of a similar Lexicon by the Grammarian 
Hyperechius. The work of Hyperechius was ar- 
ranged in 8 books, according to the 8 different 
parts of speech. Philemon's lexicon was a meagre 
epitome of this work ; and the part of it which is 
extant consists of the 1st book and the beginning 
of the 2nd. Hyperechius lived about the middle 
of the 5th century of oui era, and Philemon may 
probably be placed in the 7th. 

PhHStaerus ($*Airaipos). 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of Tieium m 
Paphlagonia, and an eunuch. He is first men- 
tioned in the service of Docimus, the general 
of Antigonus, from which he passed into that 
of Lysimachus, who entrusted him with the charge 
of the treasures which he had deposited in the 
strong fortress of Pergamus. Towards the end of 
the reign of Lysimachus he declared in favour of 
Seleucus ; and, after the death of the latter (b. c. 
280), he took advantage of the disorders m Asia 
to establish himself m virtual independence. At 
his death he transmitted the government of Perga- 
mus, as an independent state, to his nephew Eu- 
menes. He lived to the age of 80, and died appa- 
rently in 263.-2. An Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy. Some said he was the third son 
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of Aristophanes, but others maintained that it was 
Nicostratus. He wrote 21 plays. 

PbHfitae (4>iA^rar), of Cos, the son oF Tele- 
phus, & distinguished Alexandrian poet and gram- 
marian, flourished during the reign of the first 
Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his son, 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. His death may be 
placed about b. c. 280. Philetas seems to have 
been naturally of a very weak constitution, which 
at last broke down under excessive study. He 
was so remarkably thin as to become an object for 
the ridicule of the comic poets, who represented 
him as weanng leaden soles to his shoes, to prevent 
his wing blown away by a strong wind. His 
poetry wag chiefly elegiac. Of all the writers in 
that department he was esteemed the best after 
Callimachus ; to whom a taste less pedantic than 
that of the Alexandrian critics would probably 
have preferred him ; for, to judge by his fragments, 
he escaped the snare of cumbrous learned affecta- 
tion. These 2 poets formed the chief models for 
the Roman elegy : nay, Propertius expressly states, 
in one passage, that he imitated Philetas m prefer- 
ence to Callimachus. The elegies of Philetas were 
chiefly amatory, and a large portion of them was 
devoted to the praises of his mistress Bittis, or, as 
the Latin poets give the name, Battis. Besides 
his poems, Philetas wrote m prose on grammar 
and criticism. His most important grammatical 
work was entitled v Arcucra. The fragments of 
Philetas have been collected by Bach, with those 
of Hermesi&nax and Phanocles, Halis Sax. 1829. 

Phlleus, an eminent Ionian architect, built the 
Mausoleum, in conjunction with Satyr us, and 
the temple of Athena Polias, at Priene. The date 
of the erection of the Mausoleum was soon after 
b. c. 353, the year m which Mausolus died ; that 
of the temple at Priene must have been about 20 
years later. 

Philinus {^iXlvos). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal m his campaigns 
against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, m which he exhibited much partiality 
towards Carthage. — 2. An Attic orator, a con- 
temporary of Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He is 
mentioned by Demosthenes m his oration against 
Midias, who calls him the son of Nicostratus, and 
says that he was tnerarch with him. Three ora- 
tions of Philinus are mentioned by the gram- 
marians. — 8. A Greek physician, born m the 
island of Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of 
the Empirici, probably lived m the 3rd century b. c. 
He wrote a work on part of the Hippocratic col- 
lection, and also one on botany. 

Philippi ($l\nrtroi : QitemrevSy $iknrnri<nos, 
<tt\tmrr}v6s : Fihbah or Felibejik ), a celebrated city 
m Macedonia adjecta [see p. 404, a], was situated 
on a steep height of Mt. Pangaeus, and on the 
river Gangas or Gangites, between the rivers 
Nestus and Strymon. It was founded by Philip 
on the site of an ancient town Crenides (KpjyiScs), 
a colony of the Thasiana, who settled here on 
account of the valuable gold mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi is celebrated in history in 
consequence of the victory gained here by Octa- 
vianus and Antony over Brutus and Cassius, B. c. 
42, and as the place where the Apostle Paul first 
preached the gospel m Europe, a.d. 53. The church 
at Philippi soon became one of the most important 
of the early Christian churches : one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is addressed to it. It was made a Roman 
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colony by Octaviazius after the victory over Brutus 
and Cassius, under the name of Col. Augusta Julia 
Phihppensis ; and it continued to be under the 
empire a flourishing and important city. Its sea- 
port was Datum or Datus on the Strymomc gulf. 

Philippldes (QtXimriSris). 1. See Phidippi- 
bbs* —2, Of Athens, the son of Philocles, is men- 
tioned as one of the 6 principal comic poets of the 
New Comedy by the grammarians. He flourished 
about b. c. 323. Philippides seems to have de- 
served the rank assigned to him, as one of the best 
poets of the New Comedy. He attacked the 
luxury and corruptions of his age, defended the 
privileges of his art, and made use of personal 
satire with a spirit approaching to that of the Old 
Comedy. Hib death is said to have been caused 
by excessive joy at an unexpected victory: similar 
tales are told of the deaths of other poets, as for 
example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. The 
number of his dramas is stated at 45* There are 
15 titles extant. 

Fhilippopdlis (4>i\nnr6Tro\is : Phihppopoli ), an 
important town m Thrace founded by Philip of 
Macedon on the site of a place previously called 
Eumolpias or Poneropolis. It was situated in a 
large plain S.E. of the Hebrus on a hill with 3 
summits, whence it was sometimes called Trimon- 
tium. Under the Roman empire it was the capital 
of the province of Thracia m its narrower sense, and 
one of the most important towns m the country. 

Pbllippus (<£tAi7T7ros). I. Minor historical 
persons. 1. Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, 
and brother of Perdiccas II., against whom he re- 
belled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
were aided by the Athenians, B. c. 432.-2. Son 
of Herod the Great, king of Judea, by his wife 
Cleopatra, was appointed by his father’s will te- 
trarch of Ituraea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty 
of which was confirmed to him by the decision of 
Augustus. He continued to reign over the domi- 
nions thus entrusted to his charge for 37 years 
(b. c. 4 — a. d. 34). He founded the city of Cae- 
sarea, sumamed Paneas, but more commonly known 
as Caesarea Philippi, near the sources of the Jor- 
dan, which he named m honour of Augustus 
[Caksarea, No. 2.] — 3. Son of Herod the Great, 
by Mariamne, whose proper name was Herodes 
Philippas. He must not be confounded with the 
preceding Philip. He was the first husband of 
Herodias, who afterwards divorced him, contrary 
to the Jewish law, and married his half-brother, 
Herod Antipas. It is Herod Philip, and not the 
preceding, who is meant by the Evangelists (Matt, 
xiv. 3 ; Mark, vi. 17 ; Luke, hi 19), when they 
speak of Philip, the brother of Herod. 

II. Kings of Macedonia . 

I. Son of Argaeus, was the 3rd king, according 
to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, not reckoning 
Caranus and his two immediate successors (Coe- 
nus and Thurimas or Turimmas), look upon Per- 
diccas I. as the founder of the monarchy. Philip 
left a son, named Ae’ropus, who succeeded him.*** 
IL Youngest son of Amyntas II. and Eurydice, 
reigned b. c. 359 — 336. He was bom in 382, and 
was brought up at Thebes, whither ha had been 
carried as a hostage by Pelopidas, and where he 
received a most careful education. Upon the death 
of his brother Perdiccas 111., who was slam in 
battle against the Illyrians, Philip obtained the 
government of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
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and gttftriiian to Lit infant nephew Amyntas ; but place was a necessary preliminary in any movement 
at the end of a lew months he was enabled to set towards the S., lying as it did between him and 
aside the claims of the young prince, and to assume the Thessalian border. He now marched into 
for himself the title of king. Macedonia was beset Thessaly to aid the Aleuadae against Lycophron, 
by dangers on every side. Its territory was m- the tyrant of Pherae. The Phocians sent a force 
vaged the Illyrians on the W., and the Paeo- to support Lycophron, but they were defeated by 
nians on the N., while Pausanias and Aigaeus Philip, and their general Onomarchus slain. This 
took advantage of the crisis to put forward their victory gave Philip the ascendancy in Thessaly, 
pretensions to the throne. Philip was fully equal He established at Pherae what he wished the 
to the emergency. By his tact and eloquence he Greeks to consider a free government, and then 
sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, advanced S.-ward to Thermopylae. The pass, 
while at the same time he introduced among them however, he found guarded by a strong Athenian 
a stricter military discipline, and organised their force, and he was compelled, or at least thought it 
army on the plan of the phalanx. He first turned expedient to retire. He now turned hi^arms 
his arms against Argaeus, the most formidable of against Thrace, and succeeded in establishing his 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the ascendancy in that country also. Meanwhile Philip's 
Athenians. He defeated Argaeus m battle, and movements in Thessaly had opened the eyes of 
then concluded a peace with the Athenians. He Demosthenes to the real danger of Athens and 
next attacked the Paeonians, whom he reduced to Greece, and his first Philippic (delivered in 352) 
subjection, *and immediately afterwards defeated was his earliest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
the Illyrians in a decisive battle, and compelled to energetic efforts against their enemy; but he did 
them to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion not produce much effect upon the Athenians. In 
of their territory. Thus in the shoit period of one 349 Philip commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian 
year, and at the age of 24, had Philip delivered cities. Olynthus, in alarm, applied to Athens for 
himself from his dangerous position, and provided aid, and Demosthenes, in his 3 Olynthiac orations, 
for the security of his kingdom. But energy and roused the people to efforts against the common 
talents such as his were not satisfied with mere enemy, not very vigorous at first and fruitless in 
security, and henceforth his views were directed, the end. In the course of 3 years Philip gained 
not to defence, but to aggrandisement His first possession of all the Chalcidian cities, and the war 
efforts were directed to obtain possession of the was brought to a conclusion by the capture of 
various Greek cities upon the Macedonian coast Olynthus itself in 347. In the following year 
Soon after his accession he had withdrawn his (346) he concluded peace with the Athenians, and 
garrison from Amphipolis, and had declared it a straightway marched into Phocis, and brought the 
free city, because the Athenians had supported Phocian war to an end. The Phocian cities were 
Argaeus with the hope of recovering Amphipolis, destroyed, and their place in the Amphictyonic 
and his continuing to hold the place would have council was made over to the king of Macedonia, 
interposed difficulties in the way of a peace with who was appointed also, jointly with the Thebans 
Athens, which was at that time an object of great and Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
importance to him. But he had never meant se- games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric nation, 
riously to abandon this important town ; and ac- such a recognition of his Hellenic character was of 
cordingly having obtained pretexts for war with the greatest value to him, especially as he looked 
the Amphipolitans, he laid siege to the town and forward to an invasion of the Persian empire in 
gained possession of it in 358. The Athenians the name of Greece, united under him in a great 
had sent no assistance to Amphipolis, because national confederacy. During the next few years 
Philip in a secret negotiation with the Athenians, Philip steadily pursued his ambitious projects, 
led them to believe that he was willing to restore From 342 to 340 he was engaged in an expedition 
the city to them when he had taken it, and would in Thrace, and attempted to bring under his power 
do so on condition of their making him master of all the Greek cities in that country. In the last 
Pydna. After the capture of Amphipolis, he of these years he laid siege to Pennthus and By- 
proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems to have zantium; but the Athenians, who had long viewed 
yielded to him without a struggle, and the acqui- Philip’s aggrandisement with fear and alarm, now 
sition of which, by his own arms, and not through resolved to send assistance to these cities. Phocion 
the Athenians, gave him a pretext for declining to was appointed to the command of the armament 
stand by his secret engagement with them. The destined for this service, and succeeded in. corn- 
hostile feeling which such conduct necessarily pelling Philip to raise the siege of both the cities 
excited against him at Athena, made it most lm- (339). Philip now proceeded to carry on war 
portant for him to secure the good will of the against his northern neighbours, and seemed to give 
powerful town of Oljmthus, and to detach the himself no further concern about the affairs of 
Olynthians from the Athenians. Accordingly he Greece. But meanwhile his hirelings were treache- 
gave to the Olynthians the town of Potidaea, ronsly promoting his designs against the liberties 
which he took from the Athenians in 356. Soon of Greece. In 339 the Amphictyons declared war 
after this, he attacked and took a settlement of against the Locnans of Amphissa for having taken 
the Thasians, called Crenides, and, having intro- possession of a district of the sacred land ; but as 
duced into the place a number of new colonists, he the general they had appointed to the command 
named it Philippi after himself. One great ad- of the Amphictyonic army was unable to effect 
vantage of this acquisition was, that it put him in any thing against the enemy, the Amphictyons at 
possession of the gold mines of the district. From their next meeting in 338 conferred upon Philip 
this point there is for some .time a pause in the the command of their army. Philip straight- 
active operations of Philip. In 352 he took Me- way marched through Thermopylae and sewed 
thoneafter a lengthened siege, in the course of Elatea. The Athenians heard of his approach with 
which he himself lost an eye. The capture of this alarm ; they succeeded, mainly through the influence 
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of Demosthenes in forming an alliance with the 
Thebans ; but their united army was defeated by 
Philip in the month of August, 330, in the decisive 
battle of Chaeronea, which put an end to the in- 
dependence of Greece. Thebes paid dear for her 
resistance, but Athens was treated with more 
favour than she could have expected. Philip now- 
seemed to have within his reach the accomplish- 
ment of the great object of his ambition, the in- 
vasion and conquest of the Persian empire. In a 
congress held at Corinth, which was attended by 
deputies from every Grecian state with the excep- 
tion of Sparta, war with Persia was determined 
on, aftd the king of Macedonia was appointed to 
command the forces of the national confederacy. 
In 337 Philip’s marriage with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Attalus, one of his generals, led to the 
most serious disturbances in his family. Olympias 
and Alexander withdrew in great indignation 
from Macedonia ; and though they returned home 
soon afterwards, they continued to be on hostile 
terms with Philip. Meanwhile, his preparations 
for his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 336 he sent forces into Asia, under Par- 
memon, to draw over the Greek cities to his cause. 
But in the summer of this year he was murdered 
at a grand festival which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of his daughter with Alex- 
ander of Epirus. Ills murderer was a youth of 
noble blood, named Pausanias, who Btabbed him 
as he was walking in the procession. The assassin 
was immediately pursued and slain by some ot the 
royal guards. His motive for the deed is stated 
by Aristotle to have been private resentment 
against Philip, to whom he had complained m 
vain of a gross outrage offered to him by Attalus. 
Olympias and Alexander, however, were suspected 
of being implicated in the plot. [Olympias.] 
Philip died m the 47th year of his age and the 
24th of his reign, and was succeeded by Alexander 
the Great. Philip had a great number of wives 
and concubines. Besides Olympias and Cleopatra, 
we may mention, 1. his first wife Audata, an Illy- 
rian princess, and the mother of Cynane; 2. Philn, 
sister of Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Ely- 
miotis; 3. Nicesipolis of Pherae, the mother of 
Thessalonica ; 4. Philmna of Larissa, the mother 
of Arrhidaeus ; 5. Meda, daughter of Cithelas, king 
of Thrace ; 6. Arsinoe, the mother of Ptolemy I., 
king of Egypt, with whom she was pregnant when 
she married Lagus. To these numerous connections 
temperament as well as policy seems to ha\ e in- 
clined him. He was strongly addicted, indeed, to 
sensual enjoyment of every kind; but his passions, 
however strong, were always kept m subjection to 
his interests and ambitious views. He was fond 
of science and literature, m the patronage of which 
he appears to have been liberal ; and his apprecia- 
tion of great minds is shown by his connection with 
Aristotle. In the pursuit of his political objects he 
was, as we have seen, unscrupulous, and ever ready 
to resort to duplicity and corruption ; but when we 
consider his humanity and generous clemency, we 
may admit that lie does not appear to disadvantage, 
even morally speaking, by the side of his fellow- 
conquerors of mankind. — III. The name of Philip 
was bestowed by the Macedonian army upon Arr- 
nidaeus, the' bastard son of Philip II., when he 
was raised to the throne after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. He accordingly appears m the 
list of Macedonian kings as Philip III. For his 
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life and reign see Arrhi»axu8.«-»IV. Eldest son 
of Cassander, whom he succeeded on the throne, 
B. c. 296. He reigned, only a few months, and 
was carried off by a consumptive disorder. — V. 
Son of Demetrius II., reigned b. c. 220 — 178. He 
was only 8 years old at the death of his father 
Demetrius (229) ; and the sovereign power was con- 
sequently assumed by his uncle Antigonus Doson, 
who, though he certainly ruled as king rather than 
merely as guardian of his nephew, was faithful to 
the interests of Philip, to whom he transferred the 
sovereignty at his death in 220, to the exclusion 
of his own children. Philip was only 17 years old 
at the time of his accession, but he soon showed 
that he possessed ability and wisdom superior to 
his years. In consequence of the defeat of the 
Achaeans and Aratus by the Aetolians, the former 
applied for aid to Philip. This was granted; and 
for the next 3 years Philip conducted with distin- 
guished success the war against the Aetolians. 
This war, usually called the Social war, was 
brought to a conclusion in 217, and at once gained 
for Philip a distinguished reputation throughout 
Greece, while his clemency and moderation secured 
him an equal measure of popularity. But a change 
came over his character soon after the close of the 
Social war. He became suspicious and cruel; and 
having become jealous of his former friend and 
counsellor Aratus, lie caused him to be removed by 
a slow and secret poison in 213. Meantime he 
had become engaged in war with the Romans. In 
215 be concluded an alliance with Hannibal ; but 
he did not prosecute the war with any activity 
against the Romans, who on their part were too 
much engnged with their formidable adversary m 
Italy to send any powerful armament against the 
Macedonian king. In 211 the war assumed a 
new character m consequence of the alliance entered 
into by the Romans with the Aetolians. It was 
now carried on with greater vigour and alternate 
success ; but as Philip gamed several advantages over 
the Aetolians, the latter people made peace with 
Philip in 205. In the course of the same year tho 
Romans likewise concluded a peace with Philip, 
as they were desirous to give their undivided at- 
tention to the war in Africa. It is probable that 
both parties looked upon this peace as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Such was clearly 
the view with which the Romans had accepted it; 
and Philip not only proceeded to carry out his 
views for his own aggrandisement in Greece, with- 
out any regard to the Roman alliances in that 
country, but he even sent a body of auxiliaries to 
the Carthaginians in Africa, who fought at Zama 
under Hannibal. As soon as the Romans hod 
brought the 2nd Punic war to an end, they again 
declared war against Philip, 200. This war lasted 
between 3 and 4 years, and was brought to an end 
by the defeat of Philip by tho consul Fiaminmus 
at the battle of Cynoscephalae in the autumn of 
197. [Flamininus.J By the peace finally granted 
to Philip (196), the king was compelled to abandon 
all Ins conquests, both in Europe and Asia, sur- 
render his whole fleet to the Romans, and limit 
his standing army to 5000 men, besides paying a 
sum of 1000 talents. Philip was now effectually 
humbled, and endeavoured to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the all-powerful republic. But towards 
the end of his reign he determined to try onoe 
more the fortune of war, and began to make active 
preparations for this purpose. His declining years 
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were embiUeredby the disputes between bis sons 
Perseus and Demetrius ; and the former by forged 
letters at length persuaded the king that Demetrius 
was plotting against his life^ and induced him to 
consent to the execution of the unhappy prince. 
Philip was struck with the deepest grief and re- 
morse) when he afterwards discovered the deceit 
that had been practised upon him. He believed 
himself to be haunted by the avenging spirit of 
Demetrius, and died shortly after, imprecating 
curses upon Perseus. His death took place in 179) 
in the 59th year of his age, after a reign of nearly 
42 years. 

II I. Family of the Marcii Philippi . 

L Q. Marcius Philippus, praetor 188, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 186, when he car- 
ried on war m Liguria with his colleague Sp. Pos- 
tumms Albinus. He was defeated by the enemy 
in the country of the Apuani, and the recollection 
of his defeat was preserved by the name of the 
saltus Marcius. In 169 Philippus was consul a 
2nd time, and carried on the war in Macedonia 
against Perseus, but accomplished nothing of im- 
portance. [Perseus.] In 164, Philippus was 
censor with L. Aerailius Paul us, and m his censor- 
ship he set up in the city a new sun-dial. — 2. L. 
Marcius Philippus, was a tribune of the plebs, 
104, when he brought forward an agrarian law, 
and was consul m 91 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
this year Philippus, who belonged to the popular 
party, opposed with the greatest vigour the mea- 
sures of the tribune Drusus, who at first enjoyed 
the full confidence of the senate. But his oppo- 
sition was all in vam ; the laws of the tribune were 
carried. Soon afterwards Drusus began to be re- 
garded with mistrust and suspicion ; Philippus 
became leconciled to the senate, and on his pro- 
position a senatus consultum was passed, declaring 
all the laws of Drusus to be null and void, as 
having been carried against the auspices [Dru- 
sus.] In the civil wars between Marius and 
Sulla, Philippus took no part. He survived the 
death of Sulla ; and he is mentioned afterwards 
as one of those who advocated sending Pompey to 
conduct the war in Spam against Sertorius. Phi- 
hppus was one of the most distinguished orators ot 
his time (Hor. Epibt. i. 7. 46). As an orator he 
was reckoned only inferior to Cras&us and Anto- 
mus. He was a man of luxurious habits, which 
his wealth enabled him to gratify: his fish-ponds 
were particularly celebrated for their magnificence 
and extent, and are mentioned by the ancients 
along with those of Lucullus and Hortensius. 
Besides his son, L. Philippus, who is spoken of 
below, he had a step-son Geilius Pubhcola [Pub- 
licola]. — 3. L. Marcius Philippus, son of the 
preceding, was consul m 56. Upon the death of 
C. Octavius, the father of Augustus, Philippus 
married his widow Atia, and thus became the 
step-father of Augustus. Philippus was a timid 
roan. Notwithstanding his close connection with 
Caesar's family, he remained neutral in the civil 
wars; and after the assassination of Caesar, he 
endeavoured to dissuade his step-son, the young 
Octavius, from accepting the inheritance whieh the 
dictator had left him. He lived till his step-son 
had acquired the supremacy Of the Roman world. 
He restored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
apd surrounded it with a colo nnad e, which is fre- 
quently mentioned under the name of Portions 
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Philippi, {Chari * monimenta Philippi , Ov. Fast. 
vi. 801.) 

IV. Emperors of Rome. 

L M. Julius Philippus I., Roman emperor 
a. n. 244 — 249, was an Arabian by birth, and 
entered the Roman army, in which he rose to high 
rank. He accompanied Gordnuiua III. in his ex- 
pedition against the Persians ; and upon the death 
of the excellent Misitheus [Misithkus] he was 
promoted to the vacant office of praetorian praefect. 
He availed himself of the influence of his high 
office to excite discontent among the soldiers, who 
at length assassinated Gordian, and proclaimed 
Philippus emperor, 244. Philippus proclaimed his 
son Caesar, concluded a disgraceful peace with 
Sapor, founded the city of Philippopolis, and then 
returned to Rome. In 245 he was engaged in 
prosecuting a successful war agamBt the Carpi, on 
the Danube. In 248, rebellions, headed by lota- 
pinus and Marmus, broke out simultaneously in 
the East and in Moesia. Both pretenders speedily 
perished, but Deems having been despatched to 
recall the legions on the Danube to their duty, was 
himself forcibly invested with the purple by the 
troops, and compelled by them to march upon Italy. 
Philippus having gone forth to encounter his rival, 
was slam near Verona either in battle or by his own 
soldiers. The great domestic event of the reign of 
Philippus was the exhibition of the secular games, 
which were celebrated with even more than the 
ordinary degree of splendour, since Rome had now, 
according to the received tradition, attained the 
thousandth year of her existence (a. d. 248). — 
2 M. J ulius Philippus II., son of the foregoing, 
was a boy ol 7 at the accession (244) of his father, 
by whom he was proclaimed Caesar, and 3 years 
afterwards (247) leceived the title of Augustus. 
In 249 lie was shun, according to Zosimus, at the 
battle of Verona, or murdered, according to Victor, 
at Rome by the praetorians, when intelligence 
armed of the defeat and death of the emperor. 

V. Litei ary. 

1. Of Medina, in the S. of Italy, a Greek astro- 
nomer, and a disciple of Plato. His observations, 
which were made in the Peloponnesus and in 
Locns, were used by the astronomers Hipparchus, 
Geminus the Rhodian, and Ptolemy.— 2. Of Thes- 
salonica, an epigrammatic poet, who, besides com- 
posing a large number of epigrams himself, com- 
piled one of the ancient Gieek Anthologies. The 
whole number of epigrams ascribed to him in the 
Greek Anthology is nearly 90 ; but of these, G 
(Nos. 36 — 41) ought to be ascribed to Lucillius, 
and a few others are manifestly borrowed from 
earlier poets, while others are mere imitations. 
The Anthology (*Av6o\oyia) of Philip, in imitation 
of that of Meleager, and as a sort of supplement 
to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of poets who 
lived in, or shortly before, the time of Philip. The 
earliest of these poets seems to be Philodemus, the 
contemporary of Cicero, and the latest Automedon, 
who probably flourished under Nerva. Hence it 
is inferred that Philip flourished under Trajan. 

Fhiliscus (&i\lcrKo$). I. An Athenian poet of 
the Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. He 
must have flourished about B. c. 400, or a little later, 
as his portrait was painted by Parrhasius. — 2. Of 
Miletus, an orator or rhetorician, and the disciple 
of Isocrates) wrote a life of the orator Lycurgus, 
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and an epitaph on Lysiaa«*>»3w Of Aegina, a cynic history of the eider Dionysius in 4 books* and that 
philosopher, was the disciple of Diogenes the Cynic* of the younger in 2 : the latter was necessarily im- 
and the teacher of Alexander in grammar.— 4. Of perfect. In point of style Philistus is represented 
Corcyra, a distinguished tragic poet, and one of by the concurrent testimony of antiquity as imi- 
the 7 who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alexandria, taring and even closely resembling Thucydides* 
was also a priest of Dionysus, and in that character though still falling for short of his great model, 
he was present at the coronation procession of The fragments of Philistus have been collected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in b. c. 284. He wrote 42 Goeller in an appendix to his work, De S*tu et 
dramas.— 5. Of Rhodes, a sculptor, eeveral of Ongim Syracusarum, Lips. 1818, and by C. Mul- 
whose works were placed in the temple of Apollo, ler, in the Fragmenta Histoncorum Graecorum , 
adjoining the portico of Octavia at Rome. One of Paris, 1841. 

these statues was that of the god himself : the Pmlo 1. An Academic philosopher, 

others were Latona and Diana, the 9 Muses, and was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clitoma- 
another statue of Apollo, without drapery. He chus. After the conquest of Athens by Mithri- 
probably lived about b. c. 146. The group of dates he removed to Rome, where he settled as a 
Muses, found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, is teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, and had Cicero 
supposed by some to be a copy of that of Philiscus. as one of his hearers.— 2. Bybliufl, also called 
Others take the beautiful statue at Florence, known Herennius Byblius, a Roman grammarian, and 
as the Apollino, for the nailed Apollo of Philiscus. a native of Byblus in Phoenicia, as his patronymic 
Philistlnae Fossae. [Padus.] indicates, was bom about the time of Nero, and 

Flulistion (♦iAkttW). 1. 01 Nicaea or Mag- lived to a good old age, having written of the reign 
nesia, a mimographer, who flounshed in the time of Hadrian. He wrote many works, which are 
of Augustus, about a. d. 7. He was an actor, as cited by Suidas and others ; but his name is chiefly 
well as a writer of mimes, and is said to have died memorable by his translation of the writings of 
of excessive laughter.— 2. A physician, born either the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, of which consider- 
at one of the Greek towns m Sicily, or at Locri able fragments have been preserved by Eusebius. 
Epizephyrn in Italy, was tutor to the physician [Sanchuniathon.] — 8. Of Byzantium, a cele- 
Chrysippus of Cnidos and the astronomer and phy- brated mechanician, and a contemporary of Cteei- 
sician Eudoxus, and therefore must have lived in bius, flourished about b. c. 146. He wrote a work 
the 4th century b. c. on military engineering, of which the 4th and 5th 

Philistus (**A«rTos), a Syracusan, son of Ar- books have come down to us, and are printed in 
chonides or Archomenides, was born probably the Veterum Mathematicorum Opera , of Thevenot, 
about b. c. 435. He assisted Dionysius in obtain- Paris, 1693. There is also attributed to this Philo 
ing the supreme power, and stood so high in the a work On the Seven Wonders of the World ; but 
favour of the tyrant, that the latter entrusted him this work must have been written at a later time, 
with the charge of the citadel of Syracuse. But The 7 wonders are the Hanging Gardens, the Pyra- 
at a later period he excited the jealousy of the mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympms, the Walls of 
tyrant by mairying, without his consent, one of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple of 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was m Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume, from 
consequence banished from Sicily. He at first re- the prooeinium, the Mausoleum ; but the last is 
tired to Tliurii, but afterwards established himself entirely wanting, and we have only a fragment of 
at Adna, where he composed the historical woik the Ephesian temple. Edited by Orelh, Lips, 
which has given celebrity to his name. He was 1816. — 4. Judaeus, the Jew, was bom at Alex- 
recalled from exile by the younger Dionysius soon andna,and was descended from a priestly family of 
after his accession, and quickly succeeded in esta- distinction. He had already reached an advanced 
blishing his influence over the mind of the latter, age, when he went to Rome (a. d. 40) on an em- 
He exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius bassy to the emperor Caligula, in order to procure 
from his former friends, and not only caused Plato the revocation of the decree which exacted from 
to be sent hack to Athens, but ultimately sue- the Jews divine homage to the statue of the era- 
ceeded m effecting the banishment of Dion also, peror. We have no other particulars of the life of 
Philistus was unfortunately absent from Sicily, Philo worthy of record. His most important works 
when Dion first landed in the island, and made treat of the hooks of Moses, and are generally 
himself master of Syracuse, b. c. 356. He after- cited under different titles. His great object was 
wards raised a powerful fleet, with which he gave to reconcile the Sacred Scriptures with the doo- 
battle to the Syracusans, but having been de- trmes of the Greek philosophy, and to point out 
feated, and finding himself cut off from all hopes the conformity between the two. He maintained 
of escape, he put an end to his own life to avoid that the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
falling into the hands of his enraged countrymen were derived from the Mosaic revelation ; and m 
Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, which was one order to make the latter agree more perfectly with 
of the most celebrated historical works of antiquity, the former, he had recourse to an allegorical inter- 
hough unfortunately only a few fragments of it pretation of the books of Moses. Philo may there- 
have come down to us. It consisted of 2 portions, fore be regarded as a precursor of the Neo-Platonic 
which might he regarded either as 2 separate philosophy. The best edition of his works is by 
works, or as parts of one great whole, a circum- Mangey, Lond. 1742, 2 vols. fo.— 5. A Meg** 
stance which explains the discrepancies in the rian philosopher, was a disciple of Diodorus Cro- 
statements of the number of books of which it was nus, and a friend of Zeno. —8. Of Tame in CUi- 
composed. The first 7 books comprised the general cia, a celebrated physician, frequently quoted by 
history of Sicily, commencing from the earliest Galen and others. — 7. Artists. (1), Son of Anti- 
rimea, and ending with the capture of Agrigentum pater, a statuary who lived in the time of Alex* 
b y the Carthaginians, b. c. 406. The 2nd part, ander the Great, and made the statue of Hephae- 
which formed a sequel to the 1st, contained the [ srion, and also the statue of Zeus Ouries, w hich 
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stood cathe shore of the Black Sea, at the entrance 
of the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, and formed an 
important landmark for sailors. It was still per- 
fect in the time of Cicero (t n Verr . iv. 58), and the 
base has been preserved to modem times, bearing 
an inscription of 8 elegiac %erses. — (2.) A very 
eminent architect at Athens in the time of the 
immediate successors of Alexander. He built for 
Demetrius Phalereus, about B.C. 318, the portico 
of 12 Doric columns to the great temple at Eleusis. 
He also constructed for the Athenians, under the 
adm inistration of Lycuigus, a basin (armamenta- 
rium) in the Piraeus, in which 1000 ships could 
lie. This work, which excited the greatest admi- 
ration, was destroyed in the taking of Athens by 
Sulla. 

FhllO, Q, PubliilttS, a distinguished general in 
the Samnite wars, and the auther of one of the 
great reforms in the Roman constitution. He was 
consul B. c. 339, with Ti. Aemilius Mamereinus, 
and defeated the Latins, over whom he triumphed. 
In the same year he was appointed dictator by 
his colleague Aemilius Mamereinus, and, as such, 
proposed the celebrated Pubhhae Leges , which 
abolished the power of the patrician assembly of 
the curiae, and elevated the plebeians to an equality 
with the patricians for all practical purposes. (Diet, 
of Antiq. art. Pubhhae Leges.) In 337 Philo was 
the 1st plebeian praetor, and in 332 he was censor 
with Sp. Postumius Albinus. In 327 he was con- 
sul a 2nd time, and carried on war in the S. of 
Italy. He was continued in the command for the 
following year with the title of proconsul, the 1st 
instance m Roman history in which a person was 
invested with proconsular power. He took Pnlae- 
polia in 326. In 320 he was consul a 3rd time, 
with L, Papirius Cursor, and carried on the war 
with success against the Samnites. 

Philo, L. Veturlus. 1. L., consul n. c. 220, 
with C. Lutatius Catulus ; dictator 217 for the 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and died while 
holding this office.— 2. L., praetor 209 with Cisal- 
pine Gaul as his province. In 207 he served 
under Claudius Nero and LiviuB Salmator m the 
campaign against Hasdrubah In 206 he was 
consul with Q. Caecihus Metellus, and in con- 
junction with his colleague carried on the war 
against Hannibal in Bruttium. He accompanied 
Scipio to Africa, and after the battle of Zama, 
202, was sent to Rome to announce the news of 
Hannibal's defeat. 

Philhoh&rei (*t\oxdprjs), a distinguished 
painter, mentioned by Pliny, is supposed by the 
modern writers on art to be the same person as 
the brother of Aeschines, of whose artistic per- 
formances Demosthenes speaks contemptuously, 
but whom Ulpian ranks with the most distin- 
guished painters. 

PMftohfirus (4n\6xopos), a celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known by his Atthts, or work 
on the legends, antiquities, and history of Attica. 
He was a person of considerable importance in his 
native city, and was put to death by Antigonus 
Gonat&B when the latter obtained possession of 
Athens, about B.C. 260. His Attkis consisted of 
17 books, and related the history of Attica, from 
the earliest times to the reign of Antiochus Theos, 
B.a 261. The work is frequently quoted by the 
scholiasts, lexicographers, as well as other later 
authors* He also wrote many other works, the 


| titles of which are preserved by Suidas and the 
| grammarians. The fragments of Philochorus hare 
been published by Siebelis, Lips. 1811, and by 
Milller, Paris, 1841. 

PhSlfoles (♦iAokAtjj), an Athenian tragic poet, 
the sister's son of Aeschylus ; his father's name 
was Philopithes. He is said to have composed 
100 tragedies. In the general character of his 
plays he was an imitator of Aeschylus j and that 
he was not unworthy of his great master, may 
be inferred from the fact that he gained a victory 
over Sophocles, when the latter exhibited his 
Oedipus Tyrannus , b.c. 429. Philocles was fre- 
quently^ ridiculed by the comic poets. 

Philocr&tes (^LKoKpdrrjs), an Athenian orator, 
was one of the venal supporters of Philip in oppo- 
sition to Demosthenes. 

Philoctstes (*i\0Kr^rris), ft son of Poeas 
(whence he is called Poeanhades, Ov. Met. xm. 313) 
and Demonassa, the most celebrated archer in the 
Trojan war. He led the warriors from Methone, 
Th&umacia, Meliboea, and Olizon, against Troy, 
in 7 ships. But on his voyage thither he was left 
behind by his men in the island of Lemnos, be- 
cause he was ill of a wound which he had received 
from the bite of a snake ; and Medon, the son of 
Oileus and Rhene, undertook the command of his 
troops. This is all that the Homeric poems relate 
of Philoctetes, with the addition that he returned 
home in safety ; but the cyclic and tragic poets 
have added numerous details to the story. Thus 
they relate that he was the ftiend and armour- 
bearer of Hercules, who instructed him in the use 
of the bow, and who bequeathed to him his bow, 
with the poisoned arrows. These presents were a 
reward for his having erected and set fire to the 
pile on Mt. Oeta, where Hercules burnt himself. 
Philoctetes was also one of the suitors of Helen, 
and thus took part in the Trojan war. On his 
voyage to Troy, while staying in the island of 
Chryse, he was bitten by a snake. This misfor- 
tune happened to him when he was showing to the 
Greeks the altar of Athena Chryse, or while he 
was looking at the tomb of Troilus m the temple 
of Apollo Thymbraeus, or as he was pointing out 
to his companions the altar of Hercules. According 
to some accounts, the wound m his foot was not 
inflicted by a serpent, but by his own poisoned ^ 
arrows. The wound is said to have become ulcer- 
ated, and to have produced such an intolerable 
stench that the Greeks, on the advice of Ulysses, 
abandoned Philoctetes and left him alone on the 
solitary coast of Lemnos. He remained m this island 
till the 1 0th year of the Trojan war, when Ulysses 
and Diomedes came to fetch him to Troy, as an 
oracle had declared that tiie city could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules. He accompanied 
these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo 
sent him into a deep sleep, during which Machnon 
(or Podalirius, or both, or Aesculapius himself) 
cut out the wound, washed it with wine, and ap- 
plied healing herbs to it. Philoctetes was thus 
cured, and soon after slew Paris, whereupon Troy 
fell into the hands of the Greeks. On his return 
from Troy he is said to have been cast upon the 
coast of Italy, where he settled, and built Petelia 
and CrimiBsa. In the latter place he founded a 
sanctuary of Apollo Alaeus, to whom he dedicated 
his bow. 

PhH5d5mns ($i\6$7}po$) of Gadara, in Pa* 
lestme, an Epicurean philosopher and epigrammatic 
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poet, contemporary with Gfeero. The Greek An- 
thology contains 34 of his Epigrams, which are 
chiefly of a light and amatory character, and which 
quite bear out Cicero's statements concerning the 
licentiousness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner. (Cic. in Pis. 23, 29.) Philodemus is also 
mentioned by Horace {Sat, i. 2. 121.) 

Kulol&us ($<AdAoo?), a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or Ta- 
rentum. He was a contemporary of Socrates, and 
the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at Thebes, 
where he appears to have lived many years. Py- 
thagoras and his earliest successors did not commit 
any of their doctrines to writing ; and the first 
publication of the Pj thagorean doctrines is pretty 
uniformly attributed to Philolaus. He composed 
a work on the Pythagorean philosophy in 3 books, 
which Plato is said to have procured at the cost of 
100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the tune in 
deep poverty. Other versions of the story repre- 
sent Plato as purchasing it himself from Philolaus 
or his relatives when in Sicily. Plato is said to 
have derived from this work the greater part of 
his Timaeus. 

PhllSmSla (4»xAo/djAa), daughter of king Pnn- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law Tereus, was metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. The storv is given under Tereus. 

PhilomflUum or Philo m§lum (4»»Aoju^\iov, or 
in the Pisidian dialect QiAopriM) : 

Philomelensis or Philomeliensis : prob. Ak-Shehr, 
Hu.), a city of Phrygia Parorios, on the borders of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, said to have been named 
from the numbers of nightingales in its neighbour- 
hood. It is mentioned several times by Cicero. 
According to the division of the provinces under 
Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia. It is still 
found mentioned at the time of the Crusades, by 
the name of Philomene. 

Philomelas (*iA J/« jAoj), a general of the Pho- 
cians in the Phocian or Sacred war, was the person 
who persuaded his countrymen to seize the temple 
of Delphi, and to apply the riches of the temple 
to the purpose of defending themselves against the 
Amphictyomc forces, b. c. 357. He commanded 
the Phocians during the early years of the war, 
but was slain in battle m 353. He was succeeded 
in the command by his brother Onomarchus. 

Philonides (OiAomS^s), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connection with the literary his- 
tory of Aristophanes. It is generally stated that 
Philonides was an actor of Aristophanes, who is 
said to have committed to him and to Calhstratus 
his chief characters ; but the best modem critics 
have shown that this is an erroneous statement, 
and that the true state of the case is, that several 
of the plays of Aristophanes were brought out in 
the names of Callistratus and Philonides. We 
learn from Aristophanes himself, not only the fact 
that he brought out his early plays in the names of 
other poets, but also his reasons for so doing. In 
the Parabasts of the Knights (v. 514), he states 
that he had pursued this course, not from want of 
thought, but from a sense of the difficulty of his 
profession, and from a fear that he might suffer 
from that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown towards other poets, as Magnes, Crates, 
and Cratinus. It appears that Aristophanes used 
the name of Philonides, probably, for the Clouds , 
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and certainly for the Wasps, the Proagon , the 
Ampkiaraus, and the Frogs . The Daetaleis, the 
Babylonians , the Achamians, the Birds , and the 
Lysistrata , were brought out in the name of Callis- 
tratus. Of the extant plays of Aristophanes, the 
only ones which he is known to have brought out 
in his own name are the Knights , the Peace , and 
the Plutus . 

Phil5n8me. [Tenks.] 

Phllopoemen ($i\oirolfX7)v), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political independ- 
ence. The great object of his life was to infuse 
among the Achaeans a military spirit, and thereby 
to establish their independence on a firm and 
lastiflg basis. He was the son of Craugis, A dis- 
tinguished man at Megalopolis, and was bom about 
n. c. 252. He lost his father at an early age, and 
was brought up by Oleander, an illustrious citizen 
of MantinSa, who had been obliged to leave his 
native city, and had taken refuge at Megalopolis. 
He received instruction fiom Ecdemus and Demo- 
phanes, both ot whom had studied the Academic 
philosophy under Arcesilaus. At an early age he 
became distinguished by his love of arms and his 
bravery in war. IIis name, however, first occurs 
in history in B. c. 222, when Megalopolis was 
taken by Cleomencs, and in the following year 
(221) he fought with conspicuous valour at the 
battle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was com- 
pletely defeated. In older to gain additional mi- 
litary experience, he soon attervvards sailed to 
Crete, and served for some years in the wars be- 
tween the cities of that island. On his return to 
his native country, m 210, he was appointed com- 
mander of the Achaean cavalry ; and in 208 he 
was elected strategus, or general of the Achaean 
league. In this year he defeated Machonidas, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, and slew him in battle with 
his own hand. In 201 he was again elected ge- 
neral of the league, when he defeated Nabis, who 
had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of Lacedae- 
mon. Soon afterwards Phllopoemen took another 
voyage to Crete, and assumed the command of the 
forces of Gortyna. He did not return to Pelopon- 
nesus till 194. He was made general of the league 
m 192, when he again defeated Nabis, who was 
slam in the course of the year by some Aetolian 
mercenaries. Phllopoemen was reelected general 
of the league several tunes afterwards; but the 
state of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display ot his military abilities. 
The Homans were now in fact the masters of 
Greece, and Phllopoemen clearly saw that it would 
be an act of madness to offer open resistance to 
their authority. At the same time as the Romans 
still recognised m words the independence of the 
league, Philopoemen offered a resolute resistance to 
all their encroachments upon the liberties of his 
country, whenever he could do so without affording 
them any pretext for war. In 1 88, when he was 
general of the league, he took Sparta, and treated 
it with the greatest severity. lie razed the walls 
and fortifications of the city, abolished the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, and compelled the citizens to 
adopl the Achaean laws m their stead. In 183 
the Messenians revolted from the Achaean league. 
Phllopoemen, who was general of the league for 
the 8th time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, 
and pressed forward to Messene. He fell in with 
a large body of Messenian troops, by whom he 
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wastak^n prisoner, and carried to Messene. Here 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and was compelled 
by Dinocrates to drink poison. The news of his 
death filled the whole of Peloponnesus with grief 
and rage. An assembly was immediately held at 
'Megalopolis ; Lycortas was chosen general; and in 
the following year, he invaded Messenia, which 
was laid waste far and wide ; Dinocrates and the 
chiefs of his party were obliged to put an end to 
their lives. The remains of Philopoemen were 
conveyed to Megalopolis m solemn procession; and 
the um which contained the ashes was carried by 
the historian Polybius. His remains were then 
interred at Megalopolis with heroic honours ; and 
soon afterwards statues of him were erected in 
most of the towns belonging to the Achaean feague. 

Phlloetdph&iius (&iAo<rr4<pavos), of Cyrene, an 
Alexandrian writer of history and geography, the 
friend or disciple of Callimachus, flourished under 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, about b.c. 249. 

PhHostorgfris ($t\ocrr6pyios), a native of Bo- 
rissus in Cappadocia, was born about a. d. 358. 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the heresy 
of Anus m 300, down to 425. Philostorgius was 
an Arian, which is probably the reason why his 
work has not come down to us. It was originally 
in 12 books; and we still possess an abstract of it, 
made by Photius. 

Philostratus (^iAScrrparos), the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there are 
mentioned 3 persons in the history of Greek lite- 
rature. 1. Son of Verus, taught at Athens ; but 
we know nothing about him, with the exception 
of the titles of his works, given by Suidas. He 
could not however have lived m the reign of Nero, 
according to the statement of Suidas, since his son 
was not bom till the latter part of the 2nd century. 
—2. Flavius Philostratus, son of the preceding, 
and the most eminent of the 3, was born about 
a. d. 182. He studied and taught at Athens, and 
is usually called the Athenian to distinguish him 
from the younger Philostratus [No. 3], who more 
usually bears the surname of the Lemman. Flavius 
afterwards removed to Rome, where we find him a 
member of the circle of literary men, whom the 
philosophic Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, had 
drawn around her. It was at her desire that he 
wrote the life of Apollonius. He was alive m the 
reign of the emperor Philippus (244 — 249). The 
following works of Philostratus have come down 
to us: — 1. The Life of Apollonius ofTyana (ret 
4s rbv Tvavta *Aieo\\<innov), m 8 books. [See 
Apollonius, No. 7.] — 2. Lives of the Sophists 
(Bfoi 2o<pi<rr«v), in 2 books, contains the history 
of philosophers who had the character of being 
sophists, and of those who were m reality 
sophists. It begins with the life of Gorgias, 
and comes down to the contemporaries of Philo- 
stratus in the reign of Philippus. 3. Heroica 
or Heroicus ('Hpwuccfc, *H pwiiebs), is in the form 
of a dialogue, and gives an account of the 
heroes engaged in the Trojan war. 4. Imagines 
(Eixdyes), m 2 books, contains an account of various 
paintings. This is the author's most pleasing work, 
exhibiting great richness of fancy, power and 
variety of delineation, and a rich exuberance of 
style 5. Epistolae (*Eirnrr6Xat), 73 in number, 
chiefly amatory. The best editions of the collected 
works of Philostratus are by Olearius, Lips. 1709, 
and by Kayser, Turic. 1844. — 8. Philostratus, ! 
the younger, usually called the Lemnian, as men- 
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I tioned above, was a son of Nervianus and of a 
daughter of Flavius Philostratus, but is erroneously 
* called by Suidas a son-in-law of the latter. He 
enjoyed the instructions of his grandfather and of 
the sophist Hippodromus, and had obtained suffi- 
cient distinction at the early age of 24 to receive 
exemption from taxes. He visited Rome, but 
he taught at Athens, and died m Lemnos. He 
wrote several works, and among others one 
entitled Imagines , in imitation of his grandfather's 
work with the same title, of which a portion is still 
extant. 

PhDotas ($<AcJtos), son of Parmenion, enjoyed 
a high place in the friendship of Alexander, and 
in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief command 
of the era?poi, or native Macedonian cavalry. He 
served with distinction in the battles of the Gra- 
nicus and Arbela, and also on other occasions; but 
m b. c. 330, while the army was m Drangiana, he 
was accused of being privy to a plot which had 
been formed by a Macedonian, named Dimnus, 
against the king’s life. There was no proof of his 
guilt ; but a confession was wrung from him by 
the torture, and he was stoned to death by the troops 
after the Macedonian custom. [Parmenion.] 

Philotimus (*Pi\6tijuos), an eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil of 
Herophilus, lived in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. c. 

Philoxenus (<fn\6t€vos) 1. A Macedonian 
officer of Alexander the Great, received the go- 
vernment of Cilicia from Perdiccas in 321.— -2. Of 
Cythera, one of the most distinguished dithynwnbic 
poets of Greece, was bom b. c. 435 and died 380, 
at the age of 55 He was reduced to slavery m 
his youth, and was bought by the lyric poet Me- 
lamppides, by whom he was educated in dithy- 
rambic poetry. After residing some years at 
Athens, he went to Syracuse, where he speedily 
obtained the favour of Dionysius, and took up his 
abode at his couit. But soon afterwards he offended 
Dionysius, and was cast into prison; an act of 
oppression which most writers ascribe to the 
wounded vanity of the tyrant, whose poems Phi- 
loxenus not only refused to praise, but, on being 
asked to revise one of them, said that the best 
way of correcting it would be to draw a black lme 
through the whole paper. Another account ascribes 
his disgrace to too close an intimacy with the 
tyrant’s mistress Galatea ; but this looks like a 
fiction, arising out of a misunderstanding of the 
object of his poem entitled Cyclops or Galatea. 
After some time he was released from prison, and 
restored outwardly to the favour of Dionysius; but 
he finally left his court, and is said to have spent 
the latter part of his life in Ephesus. — Of the 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus by far the most important 
was his Cyclops or Galatea , the loss of which is 
greatly to be lamented. Philoxenus also wrote 
another poem, entitled Deipnon (Aeon >ov) or the 
Banquet , which appears to have been the most 
popular of his works, and of which we have more 
fragments than of any other. This poem was a 
most minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it was furnished by the luxury 
of the court of Dionysius. Philoxenus was included 
in the attacks which the comic poets made on all 
the musicians of the day, for their corruptions of 
the simplicity of the ancient music ; but we have 
abundant testimony to the high esteem in which 
he was held both during his life and after his 
death.— • 8. The Leucadian, lived at Athens about 
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the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, with j Whenever a meal was placed before Phineus, the 
whom he is frequently confounded by the gram* I Harpies darted down from the air and carried it off ; 
marians. Like his more celebrated namesake, the later writers add that they either devoured the food 
Leueadtan was ridiculed by the poets of the Old themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. When 
Comedy, and seems to have spent a part of his life the Argonauts visited Thrace, Phmeus promised to 
in Sicily. The Leucadian was a most notorious instruct them respecting their voyage, if they would 
parasite, glutton, and effeminate debauchee ; but deliver him from the monsters. This was done by 
he seems also to have had great wit and good- Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, and brothers 
humour, which made him a favourite at the of Cleopatra. [See p. 76, a.] Phmeus now ex- 
tables which he frequented. — 4. A celebrated plained to the Argonauts the further course they 
Alexandrian grammarian, who taught at Rome, had to take, and especially cautioned them against 
and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and Laconian the Symplegades. According to another story the 
dialects, and several other grammatical works, Argonauts, on their arrival at Thrace, found the 
among which was a Glossary , which was edited by sons of Phineus half buried, and demanded their 
H. Stephanus, Pans, 1573. — 5. An Aegyptian liberation, which Phineus refused. A battle there- 
surgeon, who wrote several valuable volumes on upon ensued, in which Phineus was slam by Her- 
surgery. He must have lived in or before the first cules. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from her 
century after Christ.— 6. A painter of Eretria, the confinement, and restored the kingdom to the sons 
disciple of Nicomachus, who painted for Cassander of Phineus; and on their advice he also sent the 
a battle of Alexander with Darius. second wife of Phineus back to her father, who 

Phillis, Furius. 1. P., was consul n.c. 223 ordered her to be put to death. Some traditions, 
with C. Flannnius, and accompanied his colleague lastly, state that Phmeus was killed by Boreas, or 
in his campaign against the Gauls in the N. of that lie was carried off by the Harpies into the 
Italy. He was praetor 216, when he commanded country of the Bistones or Milchessians. Those 
the fleet, with which he proceeded to Africa. In accounts in which Phmeus is stated to have put out 
214 he was censor with M. Atilms Regulus, hut the eyes of his sons, add that they had their sight 
died at the beginning of the following year. — 2. restored to them by the sons of Boreas, or by Ae- 
£., consul 136, received Spam as his province, and sculapius. 

was commissioned by the senate to deliver up to Phinopolis (4nv6noKis), a town in Thrace on 
the Numantmes C. llostihus Mancmus, the consul the Pontus Euxmus near the entrance to the Bos- 
of the preceding year. Pmlus, like his contempo- poms. 

raries Scipio Alricanus the younger and Lachus, Phintlas (tinvTias). 1. A Pythagorean, the 
was fond of Greek literature and refinement. He friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
is introduced by Ciceio as one of the speakers in Dionysius the elder. For details see Damon.— 2. 
his dialogue De licpuLLca. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who established his power 

Philylllus (QiAvAAios), an Athenian comic poet, over that city during the period of confusion which 
belongs to the latter part of the Old Comedy, and followed the death of Agathocles (b c 289.) He 
the beginning of the Middle. founded a new city on the S. coast of Sicily, to 

Philyreis ( 4»iAvpyis • prob the little island off which he gave his own name, and v\ hither he rc- 
C Zefrch, E. of Ka asunt-Ada), an island off the mo\ed all the inhabitants from Gela, which he 
N. coast of Asia Minor (Pontus), E. of the country razed to the ground. 

of the Mosynoeci, and near the piomontory of Phintonis Insula (Isold di Ftyo), an island 
Zephyrmm (Ze/reh), where Chiron was nuituied between Sardinia and Corsica, 
by lus mother Plulyra. Phlegethon (4>A.c ytQuv), i. e. the flaming, a 

Philyres (&iAvpes), a people on the coast of river in the lower world, m whose channel flowed 
Pontus, in the neighbourhood of the island Phily- flames instead of water. 

reis. Phlegon (QAtywv), a native of Tialles in Lydia, 

Phineus (4 nvevs), 1. Son of Bolus and An- was a freednian of the emperor Hadrian, whom he 
clnnoe, and brothel of Cepheus. He was slam by survived. The only 2 works of Phlegon which 
Perseus. For details see Andromeda and Per- have come down to us, are a small treatise on 
seus. — 2. Son of Agcnor, and king of Salmy- wonderful events (TLepl Oavixacrluv ), and another 
dessus m Thrace. He was first marned to Clco- short treatise on long-lived persons (Ilepi paxpo- 
patra, the daughter of Boieas and Onthyia, by Slew), which gives a list of persons m Italy who 
whom he had 2 children, Oryithus ( Oarthus) and had attained the age of a hundred years and up- 
Crambis ; but then names are different in the wards. Besides these 2 works Phlegon wrote 
different legends* Ovid calls them Polydectus and many others, of which the most important was an 
Poljdorus. Afterwards lie was married to Idaea account of the Olympiads m 17 books, from 01. 1 
(some call her Dm, Eurytia, or Idothea), by whom to 01. 229 (a. d. 137). The best edition of Phlegon 
he again had 2 sons, Thynus and Mariandjnus. is by Westermann in his Pm adoxoyi aphi, Bruns- 
• — Phineus was a blind soothsayer, who had re- vig. 1839. 
ceived his prophetic powers from Apollo ; but the Phlegra. [Pallene ] 
cause of his blindness is not the same m all accounts. Phlegraei Campi (ra 4>Aeypcua ireBla, or y 

He is most celebrated on account of his being eypa: Solfatara), the name of the volcanic plain 

tormented by the Harpies, who were sent by the extending along the coast of Campania from Cumae 
gods to punish him on account of his cruelty to Capua, so called because it was believed to have 
towards his sons by the first marriage. His second been once on fire. It was also named Laboriae or 
wife falsely accused them of having made an at- Labonnus Campus, either on account of its great 
tempt upon her virtue, whereupon Phineus put out fertility, which occasioned its constant cultivation, 
their eyes, or, according to others, exposed them or on account of the frequent earthquakes and in- 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them to ternal convulsions to which it was exposed, 
be half buried in the earth, and then to be scourged. PhlSgJaB (QAtyvas), eon of Ares and Chryse, 
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the daughter of Habnus, succeeded Eteocles in the 
government of Orchomenos in Boeotia, which he 
called ufter himself Phlegyantis. He was the 
father of Mon and Coronis, the latter of whom 
became by Apollo the mother of Aesculapius. En- 
raged at this, Phlegyas set fire to the temple of the 
God, who killed him with his arrows, and con- j 
demned him to severe punishment in the lower 
world. Phlegyas is represented as the mythical 
ancestor of the race of the Phlegyae, a branch of 
the Minyae, who emigrated from Orchomenos in 
Boeotia and settled in Phocis. ^ 

Phliisla. [Phlius.] 

Phlius (♦Aiotis, -ovvTos : ♦Atd<rioy), the chief 
town of a small province in the N.E. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose territory Phliasla (bMarria), was 
hounded on the N. by Sicyoma, on the W. by 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Cleonae, and 
on the S. by that of Argos. The greater part of 
this country was occupied by mountains, called 
Coelossa, Carneates, Arantmus and Tricaranon. 
According to Strabo the most ancient Jown in the 
country was Araethyr&i, which the inhabitants 
deserted, and afterwards founded Phlius; while 
Pausanias says nothing about a migration, but 
relates that the town was first called Arantia from 
its founder Aras, an autochthon, afterwards Arac- 
thyrea from the daughter of Aras, and finally 
Phlius, from Phlius, a grandson of Temenus. 
Phlius was originally inhabited by Argivcs. It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Dorians, 
with whom pait of the Argive population inter- 
mingled, while part migrated to Samos and Clazo- 
menae. During the greater part of its history it 
remained faithful to Sparta. 

Phlyg&nXum (Q\\ry6viov), a small town in 
Phocis, destroyed in the Phocian war. 

Fhdcaea (♦»/eam : $«/<a€ PhocaeSnsis : the 
Itu. called Karaja-Folaa , i. e. Old Fokia , S. W. of 
Fougcs or New Fokia), the N.-most of the Ionian 
cities on the W. coast of Asia Minor, stood at the 
W. extremity of the tongue of land which divides 
the Sinus Elaiticus ( G . of Fouges ;, on the N. from 
the Sinus Hermaeus (G. of Smyrna), on the S. 
It was said to have been founded by Phocian 
colonists under Philogcnes and Damon. It was 
originally within the limits of Aeolis, m the terri- 
tory of Cyme ; but the Cymaeans voluntarily gave 
up the site for the new city, which was soon ad- 
mitted into the Ionian confederacy on the condition 
of adopting oecists of the race of Codrus. Ad- 
mirably situated, and possessing 2 excellent har- 
bours, Naustathmus and Lampter, Phocaea became 
celebrated as a great maritime state, and especially 
as the founder of the most distant Greek colo- 
nies towards the W., namely Massilia m Gaul, 
and the still more distant, though i.ir less cele- 
brated, city of Maenaca in Hispaina Baetica. 
After the Persian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had 
so declined, that she could only furnish 3 ships to 
support the great Ionian revolt ; but the spirit of 
her people had not been extinguished ; when the 
common cause was hopeless, and their city was 
besieged by Harpagus, they embarked, to seek 
new abodes in the distant W., and bent their 
course to their colony of Aleria in Corsica. During 
the voyage, however, a portion of the emigrants 
resolved to return to their native city, which they 
restored, and which recovered much of its pros- 
perity, as is proved by the rich booty gained by 
tod Romans, when they plundered it under the j 
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praetor Aemilius, after which it does not appear as 
a place of any consequence in history. — Care must 
be taken not to confound Phocaea with Phocis, or 
the ethnic adjectives of the former $<**««£* and 
Phocaeensis, with those of the latter, taucefc and 
Phocensis : some of the ancient writers themselves 
have fallen into such mistakes. It should be ob- 
served also that the name of Phocaean is often 
used with reference to Massilia ; and, by an 
amusing affectation, the people of Mancille still 
call themselves Phocaeans. 

Phdclon (OmkIwv), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been bom in b. c. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under his friend Chabrias, in 376, at the battle 
of Naxos ; but he was not employed promi- 
nently in any capacity for many years after- 
wards. In 354 (according to others in 350) 
he was sent into Euboea m the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application from 
Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria ; and he was subse- 
quently employed on several occasions in the war 
between the Athenians and Philip of Macedon. 
He frequently opposed the measures of Demo- 
sthenes, and recommended peace with Philip ; but 
he must not be regarded as one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. IIis virtue 
is above suspicion, and his public conduct was 
always influenced by upright motives. When 
Alexander was marching upon Thebes, m 335, 
Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for his invectives 
against the king ; and after the destruction of 
Thebes he advised the Athenians to comply with 
Alexander's demand for the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes and other chief orators of the anti- Mace- 
donian party. This proposal was indignantly 
rejected by the people, and an embassy was sent 
to Alexander, which succeeded in deprecating 
his resentment. According to Plutarch, there 
were two embassies, the first of which Alex- 
ander refused to receive, but to the second he 
gave a gracious audience, and granted its prayer, 
chiefly from regard to Phocion, who was at the 
head of it. Alexander ever continued to treat Pho- 
cion with the utmost consideration, and to cultivate 
his friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents ; but Phocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him, and only so far availed 
himself of the royal favour as to request the liberty 
of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was imme- 
diately granted to him. Alter Alexander's death, 
Phocion opposed vehemently, and with all the 
caustic bitterness which characterised him, the 
proposal for war with Antipater. Thus, to Hype- 
rides, who asked him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 
“When I see the young willing to keep their 
ranks, the rich to contribute of their wealth, and 
the orators to abstain from pilfering the public 
money." When the Piraeus was seized by Alex- 
ander, the son of Polysperchon in 318, Phocion 
was suspected of having advised Alexander to 
take this step ; whereupon, being accusdtl of 
treason by Agnonides, he fled, with several of 
his friends, to Alexander, who sent them with 
letters of recommendation to his father Poly- 
sperchon. The latter, willing to sacrifice them 
k as a peace- offering to the Athenians, sent them 
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back to Athens for the people to deal with 
them as they would. Here Phocion was sentenced 
to death. To the last, he maintained his calm, 
and dignified, and somewhat contemptuous bear- 
ing. When some wretched man spat upon him as 
he passed to the prison, * Will no one, 11 said be, 
“check this fellow's indecency?” To one who 
asked him whether he had any message to leave 
for his son Phocus, he answered, “ Only that he 
bear no grudge against the Athenians.” And when 
the hemlock which had been prepared was found 
insufficient for all the condemned, and the jailer 
would not furnish more until he was paid for it, 
“Give the man his money,” said Phocion to one 
of his fi lends, “since at Athens one cannot even 
die for nothing.” He penshed in 317, at the age 
of 85. The Athenians arc said to have repented 
of their conduct. A brazen statue was raised to 
the memory of Phocion, and Agnomdes was con- 
demned to death. Phocion was twice married, 
and his 2nd wife appears to have been as simple 
and frugal m her habits as himself ; but he was 
less fortunate m his son Phocus, who, in spite of 
his father's lessons and example, was a thoiough 
profligate. As for Phocion himself, our commend- 
ation of him must be almost wholly confined to his 
private qualities. His fellow-citizens may have 
been degenerate, but he made no effort to elevate 
them. 

Phdcis (d &0>kIs : )*s Horn., wees Herod., 

Attic, Phoccnses by the Romans), a country 
in Northern Greece, was bounded on. the N. by 
the Locn Epicnemidn and Opuntn, on the E. by 
Boeotia, on the W. by the Locri Ozolae and Doris, 
and on the S. by the Corinthian gulf. At one 
time it possessed a narrow strip of country on the 
Euboean sea with the seaport Daplinus, between 
the territory of the Locn Ozolae and Locri Opuntn. 
It was a mountainous and unproductive country, 
and owes its chief importance m history to the fact 
of its possessing the Delphic oracle. Its chief 
mountain was Parnassus, situated in the interior 
of the country, to which however Cnemis on its 
N. frontier, Cirphis S. ot Delphi, and Helicon 
on the S E. frontier all belonged. The puncipal 
river in Phocis was the Cepiussus, the valley of 
which contained almost the only fertile land m the 
country, with the exception of tho celebrated Cris- 
saean plain in the S.E. on the borders of the Locri 
Ozolae. — Among the earliest inhabitants of Phocis 
we find mentioned Lcleges, Thiacians, Abantes 
and Hyantes. Subsequently, but still in the anti- 
historical period, the Phlcgyae, an Achaean race, a 
branch of the Minyae at Orthomcnos, took pos- 
session of the country ; and from this time the 
mam bulk of the population continued to be 
Achaean, although there were Dorian settlements 
at Delphi and Bulls. The Phouans arc said to 
ha\e derived their name from an eponymous an- 
cestor Phocus [Phocus], and they are mentioned 
under this name in the Iliad. The Phocians played 
no conspicuous part in Greek history till the time 
of Philip of Macedon ; hut at this period they be- 
came involved in a war, called the Phocian or 
Sacred War, in which the principal states of 
Greece took part. The Thebans had long been 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians ; and as tho 
latter people had cultivated a portion of the Cris- 
aaean plain, which the Amphictyons had declared 
m B. c. 585 should lie waste for ever, the Thebans 
availed themselves of this pretext to persuade the 
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Amphictyons to impose a fine upon the Phocians, 
and upon their refusal to pay it, the Thehans fur- 
ther induced the council to declare the Phocian 
land forfeited to the god at Delphi. Thus threat- 
ened by the Amphictyonic council, backed by the 
whole power of Thebes, the Phocians were per- 
suaded by Philomelus, one of their citizens, to 
seize Delphi, and to make use of the treasures of 
the temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
They obtained possession of the temple in B.C. 357. 
The war which ensued lasted 10 years, and was 
carried on with various success on each side. The 
Phocians were commanded first by Philomel us, 
b. c. 357 — 353, afterwards by his biOther Ono- 
marchus, 353 — 352, then by Phayllus, the 
brother of the 2 preceding, 352 — 351, and finally 
by Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus, 351 — 
346. The Phocians received some support from 
Athens, but their chief dependence was upon their 
mercenary troops, which the treasures of the Delphic 
temple enabled them to hire. The Amphictyons 
and the Thebans, finding at length that tney were 
unable with their own resources to subdue the 
Phocians, called in the assistance of Philip of 
Macedon, who brought the war to a close in 346. 
The conquerors inflicted the most signal punish- 
ment upon the Phocians, who were reganied as 
guilty of sacrilege. All their towns weie razed to 
the ground with the exception of Abac ; and the 
inhabitants distributed m villages, containing not 
more than 50 inhabitants. The 2 votes which they 
had in the Amphictyonic council were taken away 
and given to Philip. 

Phocra (4>d/cpa), a mountain of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Tingitana, apparently on the W. bank 
of the Mulucha, between the chains of the Great 
and Little Atlas. 

Phocus ($wkos). 1. Son of Ornytion of Co- 
rinth, or according to others of Poseidon, is said to 
have been the leader of a colony from Corinth into 
the territory of Tithorea and Mt. Parnassus, which 
derived from him the name of Phocis. — 2. Son 
of Aeacus and the Nereid Psaroathe, husband of 
Astena or Asterodia, and father of Panopeus and 
Cnssus. lie was murdered by his half-brothers 
Telamon and Peleus. [Peleus.] According to 
some accounts the country of Phocis derived its 
name from him.— 3. Son of Phocion. [Phocion.] 

Phocylldes (4*o>kuA15tjs), of Miletus, an Ionian 
poet, contemporary with Theognis, was born B. c. 
560. His poetry was chiefly gnomic; and the few 
fragments of it which we possess display that con- 
tempt for birth and station, and that love for sub- 
stantial enjoyment, which always marked the 
Ionian character. These fragments, which are 18 
in number, are included in all the chief collections 
of the lj nc and gnomic poets. Some of these col- 
lections contain a didactic poem, in 217 hexame- 
ters, entitled iroirjfM vov8ctik6v . -, to which the 
name of Phocyhdes is attached, but which is un- 
doubtedly a forgery, made since the Christian era. 

Phoebe (QolGri), 1. Daughter of Uranus and 
Ge, became by Coeus the mother of Asteria and 
Leto (Latona).— 2. A surname of Artemis (Diana) 
in her capacity as the goddess of the moon (Luna), 
the moon being regarded as the female Phoebus or 
sun.— 3. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a 
sister of Cljtaemnestra.— 4. Daughter of Leucip- 
pus, and sister of Hilaira, a priestess of Athena, 
was carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri, and 
became by Pollux the mother of Mnesileos. 
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(#*&%«»), a Lacedaemonian, who, 
In B. c. 882, waa appointed to the command of the 
troopsdectined to reinforce "his brother Eudamidas, 
who had been sent against Olynthus. On his way 
Phoebidas , halted at Thebes, and treacherously 
made himself master of the Cadmea. The Lace- 
daemonians fined Phoebidas 100,000 drachmas, 
but nevertheless kept possession of the Cadmea. 
In 378 he was left by Agesilaus as harmost at 
Thespiae, and was slain in battle by the Thebans. 

Phoebus (&o?§os), the Bright or Pure , occurs m 
Homer as an epithet of Apollo , and is used to sig- 
nify the brightness and purity of youth. At a 
later time when Apollo became connected with 
the Sun, the epithet Phoebus was also applied to 
him as the Sun-god. 

Phoenlce (Qotvbcrj : Phoenicia is only found m 
a doubtful passage of Cicero : 4>ofvi£, pi. QoIvIkss, 
fem. Qolvirroa, Phoenix, Phoenlces : also, the adj. 
Punicus, though used specifically m connection 
with Carthago, is etymologically equivalent to 
by the well-known interchange of oi and v . 
parts of the Pashalicks of Acre and Aleppo), a 
country of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending 
from the river Eleutherus {Nahr-el-Kebir) on the 
N. to below Mt Carmel on the S , and bounded 
on the E. by Coelesyna and Palestine. (Some- 
times, though larely, the name is extended to the 
whole W. coast of Syria and Palestine). It was 
a mountainous strip of coast land, not more than 1 0 
or 12 miles broad, hemmed in between the Medi- 
terranean and the chain of Lebanon, whose lateral 
branches, running out into the sea m bold promon- 
tories, divided the country into valleys, which are 
well watered by rivers flowing down from Lebanon, 
and are extremely fertile. Of these rivers, the 
most important are, to one going from N. to S , 
the Eleutherus ( Nahr-el-Kebir ) ; the Sabbaticus 
{Arka) ; the river of Tripoli ( Kaduha ) ; the 
Adonis {Nahr-Ihrahim), S of Byblus ; the Lycos 
{Nahr-el-Kelb ) N. of Berytus ; the Magmas {Nahr- 
Beirut), by Bervtus ; the Tamyras ( Nah-el-Da - 
mur), between Bervtus and Sidon ; the Leo, or 
Bostrenus {Nahr-el-A uly), N. of Sidon ; the great 
river {Litany and Kasimiych) which Hows fiom 
Heliopolis S.S.W. through Coele-Syna, and then, 
turning W. wards, falls into the sea N of Tyre, 
and which some call, hut without sufficient autho- 
nty, the Leontes ; the Belus, or Pagida (Nnman or 
Rahwin) by Ptolemais, and the Kishon (Kuhon), 
N. of Mt. Carmel. Of the promontories referred to, 
omitting a number of less important ones, the chief 
were, Theu-prosOpon (Rasesl^Shukah), between 
Tripolis and Byblus, Pr. Album ( Ras-el-Abiad , 
i. e. While Cape), S. of Tyre, and Mt Carmel, be- 
sides those occupied by the cities of Tripolis, Byb- 
lus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyrus, and Ptolemais. This 
conformation of the coast and the position of the 
country rendered it admirably suited for the home 
of great maritime states , and accordingly we find 
the cities of Phoenicia at the head, both in time 
and importance, of all the naval enterprise of the 
ancient world. For the history of those great 
cities, see Sidon, Tyrus, and the other articles 
upon them. As to the country m general, there is 
some difficulty about the origin of the inhabitants 
and of their name. In the O. T. the name does 
not occur ; the people seem to 'be included under 
the general designation of Canaanites, and they are 
also named, specifically after their several cities, as 
the Sidonians, Giblites (from Oebal, ». c. Byblus), 
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Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The name tat. 
vUo) is first found in Greek writers, as early as 
Homer, and is derived by some from the abundance 
of palm trees in the country {<polvi^ the dale-palm), 
and by others from the purple-red which 

was obtained from a fish on the coasts, and was a 
celebrated article of Phoenician commerce ; be- 
sides the mythical derivation from Phoenix, the 
brother of Cadmus. The people were of the Semi- 
tic (Syro- Arabian) race, and closely allied to the 
Hebrews ; and they are said to have dwelt origin- 
ally on the shores of the "Erythraean sea. Their 
language was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely re- 
lated to the Hebrew and Syriac. Their written 
characters were the same as the Samaritan or Old 
Hebrew ; and from them the Greek alphabet, and 
through it most of the alphabets of Europe, were 
undoubtedly derived ; hence they were regarded 
by the Greeks as the inventors of letters. Other 
inventions in the sciences and arts aie ascribed to 
them ; such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, 
the manufacture of glass, and the coming of money. 
That, at a very early time, they excelled in the 
fine arts, is clear from the aid which Solomon re- 
ceived from Hiram, king of Tyre, in the building 
and the sculptured decorations of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and from the references m Homer to 
Sidoman artists. Respecting Phoenician litera- 
ture, we know of little beyond the celebrated work 
of Sanchuniathon. In the sacred history of the 
Israelitish conquest of Canaan, in that ot the He- 
brew monarchy, and m the earliest Greek poetry, 
we find the Phoenicians already a great maritime 
people. Early formed into settled states, supplied 
with abundance of timber from Lebanon, and 
placed where the caravans from Arabia and the E. 
came upon the Mediterranean, they earned oier to 
the coasts of this sea the products of those coun- 
tries, as well as of their own, which was rich in 
metals, and on the shores of which furnished the 
materials of glass and the purple-fish already men- 
tioned. Their voyages and their settlements ex- 
tended beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to the W. 
coasts of Africa and Spam, and even as far as our 
own islands [Britannia, p. 126, a ] Within the 
Mediterranean they planted numerous colonies, on 
its islands, on the coast of Spam, and especially on 
the N. coast of Africa, the chief of which was 
Carthago ; they had also settlements on the 
Euxme and in Asia Minor. In the E seas, we 
have records of their voyages to Ofhir, in connec- 
tion with the navy of Solomon, and to the coasts 
of Africa under the kings of Egypt. [Africa, p. 
22, b.] They were successively subdued by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Romans ; but neither these conquests, nor the 
rivalry of Carthage, entirely ruined their com- 
merce, which was still considerable at the Chris- 
tian era ; on the contrary, their ships formed the 
fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, and partly of 
the Romans. [Sidon, Tyrus, &c.] Under the 
Romans, Phoenico formed a part of the province of 
Syria ; and, under the E. empire, it was erected, 
with the addition of Coele-Syria, into the province 
of Phoenice Libanesia or Libanensis. 

Phoenlce (tatvbcrj). 1. ( Fmiki ), an important 
commercial town on the coast of the Epirus in the 
district Chaonia, 56 miles N.W. of Buthrotum, in 
the midst of a marshy country. It was strongly 
fortified by Justinian.— 2. A small island off Gallia 
Narbonensis, belonging to the Stoechades. 
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Phoenician! Hare (rb -QoivIkiw v4\ayos : 2U- 
Sovty &d\a(r(ra\ the part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the coast of Phoenice. 

Fhoenicfts ($otvu<ovs: &owiKovirrtos,$oiutKo6cr- 
(rtos). 1. Also Phoenix (*oiVt£), a harbour on 
the S. of Crete, visited by St. Paul during his voy- 
age to Rome. (Acts, xxvii. 12.)— 2. The harbour 
of the city of Colone, in Messenia.— 3. A sea-port 
of the island of Cythera.— 4. (Chesmeh or Egri 
Liman ?), a harbour of Ionia, in Asia Minor, at the 
foot of Mt. Mimas.— 5. (. Deliktash , Ru.), a flou- 
rishing city m the S. of Lycia, on Mt. Olympus, 
with a harbour below it It is often called Olym- 
pus. Having become, under the Romans, one of 
the head-quarters of the pirates, who celebrated 
here the festival and mysteries of Mithras, it was 
destroyed by Servilius Isauricus. 

Phoenicia. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

Phoenix (4?otvt£). 1. Son of Agenor by Agriope 
or Telephassa, and brother of Europa, but Homer 
makes him the father of Europa. Being sent by 
his father in search of his sister, who was carried 
off by Zeus, he settled in the country, which was 
called after him Phoenicia.— 2. Son of Amyntor 
by Cleobule or Hippodamia, and king of the Do- 
lopes, took pait in the Calydoman hunt. IIis 
father Amyntor neglected his legitimate wife, and 
attached himself to a mistress ; whereupon Cleobule 
persuaded her son to seduce her rival When 
Amyntor discovered the crime, he cursed Phoenix, 
who shortly afterwards fled to Peleus. Peleus re- 
ceived him kindly, made him the ruler of the coun- 
try of the Dolopes, on the frontiers of Phthia, and 
entrusted to him his son Achille9, whom he was to 
educate. He afterwards accompanied Achilles on 
his expedition against Troy. According to another 
tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour his father’s 
mistress, but she merely accused him of having 
made improper overtures to her, in consequence of 
which his father put out his eyes. But Peleus 
took him to Chiron, who restored to him his sight. 
Phoenix moreover is said to have called the son of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had called 
him Pyrrhus. Neoptolemus was believed to have 
buried Phoenix at Eion in Macedonia or at Trachis 
m Thessaly.— 3. A fabulous bird Phoenix, which, 
according to a tale related to Herodotus (n 73) at 
Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that place once m 
e>ery 500 years, on his father’s death, and buried 
him in the sanctuary of Helios. For this purpose the 
Phoenix was believed to come from Arabia, and to 
make an egg of myrrh as large as possible ; this 
egg he then hollowed out and put into it his father, 
closing it up carefully, and the egg was believed 
then to be of exactly the same weight as before. 
This bird was represented as resembling an eagle, 
with feathers partly red and partly golden. It is 
further related, that when his life drew to a close, 
he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to which he 
imparted the power of generation, so that after his 
death a new phoenix rose out of it. As soon as 
the latter was grown up, he, like his predecessor, 
proceeded to Heliopolis in Egypt, and burned and 
buried his father in the temple of Helios. — Accord- 
ing to a story which has gained more currency in 
modem times, the Phoenix, when he arrived at a 
very old age (some say 500 and others 1461 years), 
committed himself to the flames — Others, again, 
state that only one Phoenix lived at a time, and 
that when he died a worm crept forth from his 
body, and was developed into a new Phoenix by 
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1 the heat of the sun. His death, further, took place 
in Egypt after a life of 7006 years. — Another 
modification of the same story relates, that when 
the Phoenix arrived at the age of 500 years, he 
built for himself a funeral pile, consisting of spices, 
settled upon it, and died. Out of the decomposing 
body he then rose again, and having grown up, he 
wrapped the remains of his old body up in myrrh, 
carried them to Heliopolis, and burnt them there. 
Similar stories of marvellous birds occur m many 
parts of the East, as in Persia, the legend of the 
bird Simorg, and in India that of the bird Semendar. 

Phoenix (4>oh/i|), a small river in the S.E. of 
Thessaly, flowing into the Asoptis near Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix. [Phoenicus, No. ].] 

Phoetiae or Phytia (ftoireTai, $oniat 9 &vr(a, 
Thuc ), a town in Acamama on a hill, W. of 
Stratus. 

Fholegandros ($o\4yavbpos • Polykandro ), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the smaller Cy- 
clades, situated between Melos and Sicinos. 

PhSloe ( $o\6r\ . Olono ), a mountain forming 
the boundary between Arcadia and Elis ; being a 
S. continuation of Mt. Erymanthus, m which the 
rivers Selleis and Ladon took their origin. It is 
mentioned as one of the seats of the Centaurs. 
[Pholus.] 

PhSlus (4»oAos), a Centaur, a son of Lilenus 
and the nymph Melia. He was accidentally slam 
by one of the poisoned arrows of Hercules. The 
mountain, between Arcadia and Elis, where he 
was buried, was called Pholoe after him. The 
details of his story are given on p. 309, a. 

Phorbantla [Aegates.] 

Phorbas (^6p6as). 1. Son of Lapithes and 
Orsmome, and brother of Pcnphas. The Rhodians, 
in pursuance of an oracle, are said to have invited 
him into their island to deliver it from snakes, and 
afterwards to have honoured him with heroic wor- 
ship. From this circumstance he was called Ophi- 
uchus, and is said by some to have been placed 
among the stars According to another tradition, 
Phorbas went from Thessaly to Olenos, where 
Alector, king of Ehs, made use of his assistance 
against Pelops, and shared his kingdom with him. 
Phorbas then gave his daughter Diogema in mar- 
riage to Alector, and he himself married Hyrmmc, 
a sister of Alector, by whom be became the father 
of Augeas and Actor. He is also described as a bold 
boxer, and is said to have plundered the temple of 
Delphi along with the Phlegyae, but to have been 
defeated by Apollo. 

Phorcldes, Phorcfdes, or Phorcynldes, that 
is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, or the 
Gorgons and Graeae. [Gorgones and Graeak.] 
Phorcus, Phorcys, or Phorcyu {&6ptcos, $6p~ 
kvs, &6pKvv). 1. A sea-deity, is described by 
Homer as “ the old man of the sea,” to whom a 
harbour in Ithaca was dedicated, and is called the 
father of the nymph Thoosa. Later writers call 
him a son of Pontus and Ge, and a brother of 
Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto. By his 
sister Ceto he became the father of the Graeae and 
Gorgones, the Hesperian dragon, and the Hespe- 
rides ; and by Hecate or Cratais, he was the father 
of Scylla. — 2. Son of Phaenops, commander of 
the Phrygians of Ascania, assisted Priam in the 
Trojan war, but was slain by Ajax. 

Phormlon (Goppiuv). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius, He distinguished 
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himself particularly hi the command of an Athe- 
nian fleet in the Corinthian gulf, where with far 
inferior flames he gained some brilliant victories 
over the Peloponnesian fleet in B. c. 429. In the 
ensuing winter he landed on the coast of Acarna- 
nia, and advanced into the interior, where he also 
gained some successes. He was a man of remark- 
ably temperate habits, and a strict disciplinarian.— 
2. A peripatetic philosopher of Ephesus, of whom 
is told the story that he discoursed for several 
hours before Hannibal on the military art and the 
duties of a general. When his admiring auditory 
asked Hannibal what he thought of him, the latter 
replied, that of all the old blockheads whom he 
had seen, none could match Phormion. 

Phormis orPhormus (*6ppus, *6pfios), a native 
of Maenalus in Arcadia, removed to Sicily, where 
he became intimate with Gelon, whose children he 
educated. He distinguished himself as a soldier, 
both under Gelon and Hieron his brother. In 
gratitude for his martial successes, he dedicated 
gifts to Zeus at Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. 
He is associated by Aristotle with Epicharmus, as 
one of the originators of comedy, or of a particular 
form of it. 

Phordneus (&o peeve vs), son of Inachus and the 
Occanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of Aegia- 
leus and the ruler of Argos. He was married to 
the nymph Laodice, by whom he became the 
father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. According to other 
writers his sons were Pelasgus, Iasus, and Agenor, 
who, after their father’s death, divided the king- 
dom of Algos among themselves. Phoroneus is 
said to have been the first who offered sacrifices 
to Hera at Argos, and to have united the people, 
who until then had In ed in scattered habitations, 
into a city which was called after him &<ttv $opee- 
vik6v. The patronymic Phoronides is sometimes 
used for Argnes in gener.il, and especially to de- 
signate Amphiaraus and Adrnstus. 

Phordnls (Qopeevis), a surname of Io, being 
according to some a descendant, and according to 
others a sister of Phoroneus. 

Phdtlus ($c$tios), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the 9th century, played a distinguished part m 
the political and religious history of his age. After 
holding various high offices m the Byzantine court, 
he was, although previously a layman, elected 
patriarch of Constantinople m A. D. 858, in place 
of Ignatius, who had been deposed by Bardas, 
who was all-powerful at the court of his nephew 
Michael III., then a minor. The patriarchate of 
Photiiu was a stormy one, and full of vicissitudes. 
The cause of Ignatius was espoused by the Komish 
church ; and Photius thus became one of the great 
promoters of the schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. In 867 Photius was himself 
deposed by the emperor Basil I., and Ignatius was 
restored; but on the death of Ignatius in 877, 
Photius, who had meantime gained the favour of 
Basil, was again elevated to the patriarchate. On 
the death of Basil in 886, Photius was accused 
of a conspiracy against the life of the new emperor 
Leo VI., and was banished to a monastery in 
Armenia, where he seems to have remained till 
his death. Photius was one of the most learned 
men of his time, and in the midst of a busy life 
found time for the composition of numerous works, 
several of which have come down to us. Of these 
the most important is entitled Myncbihlion ecu 
BibUoiheoa (MvpMGAov 1} Bi €Kio$^kij). It may 
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be described as an extensive review of ancient 
Greek literature by a scholar of immense erudition 
and sound judgment. It is an extraordinary monu- 
ment of literary energy, for it was written while 
the author was engaged in an embassy to Assyria, 
at the request of Photius’ brother Tarasius, who 
desired an account of the books which Photius had 
read in his absence. It contains the analyses of 
or extracts from 280 volumes ; and many valuable 
works are only known to us from the account which 
Photius has given of them. The best edition of 
this work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1 824 — 1 825. Pho- 
tius was also the author of a Nomocanon , and of n 
Lexicon or Glossary, which has reached us in a very 
imperfect state. It was first published by Her* 
mnnn, Lips. 1808, and subsequently at London, 
1822, from the papers of Porson. Photius like- 
wise wrote many theological works, some of which 
have been published, and others still remain in MS. 

Phraata (Va 4>pdara, and other forms), a great 
city of Media Atropatene, the winter residence of 
the Parthian kings, especially as a refuge in time 
of war, lay S.E. of Gaza, near the river Amardus. 
The mountain fortress of Vera (O If pa), which was 
besieged by Antony, was probably the same place. 

Phraataces, king of Parthia. [ArbacesXVI.] 

Phra&tes, the name of 4 kings of Parthia. 
[Arsacks, V. VII. XII. XV.] 

Phranza or Phranzes (^pavr(vj or ^pavrCrjs\ 
the last and one of the most important Byzantine 
historians, was frequently employed on important 
public business by Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. On the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, Phranza 
was reduced to slavery, hut succeeded in making 
Ins escape. He subsequently retired to a monas- 
tery, where he wrote his Chronicon. This work 
extends trom 1259 to 1477, and is the most valu- 
able authonty for the history of the author’s time, 
especially for the capture of Constantinople. It is 
edited by Alter, Vienna, 179b, and by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1838. 

Phraortes (^pa6prris), 2nd king of Media, and 
son of Deioces, whom he succeeded, reigned from 
b c. 656 to 634. He first conquered the Persians, 
and then subdued the greater part of Asia, but was 
at length defeated and killed while laying siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of the Assyrian em- 
pire. He was succeeded by his son Cyaxares. 

Phrlclum (Qpliciov), a mountain m the E. of 
Locris near Thermopylae. 

Phric5nis. [Cyme : Larissa, II. 2.J 

Phrixa 4>pl(cu, &pl(at : Paleofanaro ), a 

town of Elis m Triphyha on the borders of Pisatis, 
was situated upon a steep hill on the river Alpheus, 
and was 30 stadia from Olympia. It was founded 
by the Mmjae, and is said to have denved its 
name from Phrixus. 

Phrixus (#p^os), son of Athamas and Nephele, 
and brother ot Helle. In consequence of the in- 
trigues of his stepmother, Ino, he was to be sacri- 
ficed to Zeus ; but Nephele rescued her 2 children, 
who rode away through the air upon the ram with 
the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. Between 
Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the 
sea which was called after her the Hellespont ; 
but Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, the king- 
dom of Aeetes, who gave him his daughter Cbal- 
ciope in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram 
which had carried him, to Zeus Phyxius or La- 
phystius, and gave its fleece to Aeetes, who fast- 
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ened it to an oak tree in the grove of Ares. This 
fleece was afterwards carried away by Jason and 
the Argonauts. [Jason.] By Chalciope Phrixus 
became the father of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cy- 
tisorus, and Preshon. Phrixus either died of old 
age in the kingdom of Aeetes, or was killed by 
Aeetes in consequence of an oracle, or returned to 
Orchomenus, in the country of the Minyans. 

Phrixus (*pl{ jo?), a river in Argolis, which 
flows into the Argohc gulf between Tememum and 
Lema. 

Phrygia Hater, a name frequently given to 
Cybele, because she was especially worshipped in 
Phrygia. 

Phrygia (&pvyla : pi. Qpvyts, Phryx, 

Phrjges), a country of Asia Minor, which was of 
very different extent at different periods. Accord- 
ing to the division of the provinces under the Ro- 
man empire, Phrygia formed the E. part of the 
province of Asia, and was bounded on the W. by 
Mysia, Lj dia, and Cana, on the S. by Lycia and 
Pisidia, on the E. by Lycaonia (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and Galatia (which 
formerly belonged to Phrygia), and on the N. by 
Bithyma. With reference to its physical geogra- 
phy, it formed the W. part (as Cappadocia did the 
E.) of the great central table-land of Asia Minor, 
supported by the chains of Olympus on the N. 
and Taurus on the S., and breaking on the W. 
into the ridges which separate the great valleys of 
the Hbrmus, the Maeander, &c., and which form 
the headlands of the W. coast. This table-land 
itself was intersected by mountain-chains, and 
watered by the upper courses and tributaries o f the 
rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and m its 
N. part by those of the Rhyndacus and Sanga- 
rius. These parts of the country were very fer- 
tile, especially in the valley ot the Sanganus, but 
in the S. and E. the streams which descend from 
Taurus lose themselves m extensive salt marshes 
and salt lakes, some of which are still famous, as 
in ancient times, for their manufactures of salt. 
The Phrygians were a distinct and remaikable 
people, whose origin is one of the most difficult 
problems of antiquity. They claimed a \ery high 
antiquity ; and according to the amusing account 
given by Herodotus of the absurd experiment of 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, on the first sponta- 
neous speech of children, they were thought to 
have been proved the most ancient of people. Else- 
where, Herodotus mentions a Macedonian tradi- 
tion, that the Phryges formerly dwelt in Mace- 
donia, under the name of Bnges ; and later writers 
add, that they passed over into Asia Minor 100 
years after the Trojan war. They are, however, 
mentioned by Homer as already settled on the 
banks of the Sangarius, where later writers tell 
us of the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Gordius 
and Midas. Although any near approach to cer- 
tainty is hopeless, it would seem that they were a 
branch of the great Thracian family, settled, in 
times of unknown antiquity, in the N.W. of Asia 
Minor, as far as the shores of the Hellespont and 
Propontis, and perhaps of the Euxme, and that the 
successive migrations of other Thracian peoples, as 
the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teucrians, drove 
them further inland, till, from this cause, and per- 
haps too by the conquests of the Phrygian kings 
m the opposite direction, they reached the Halys 
on the E. and the Taurus on the S. They were not, 
however, entirely displaced by the Mysians and Teu- 
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crians from the country between the shores of the 
Hellespont and Propontis and Mts. Ida and Olym- 
pus, where they continued side by side with the 
Greek colonies, and where their name was preserved 
in that of the district under all subsequent changes, 
namely Phrygia Minor or Phrygia Hellesponttu. 
The kingdom of Phrygia was conquered by Croe- 
sus, and fqrmcd part of the Persian, Macedonian, 
and Syro Grecian empires ; but, under the last, 
the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphlagoma and the 
Halys, was conquered by the Gauls, and formed 
the W. part oi Galatia ; and a part W. of this, 
containing the richest portion of the country, *about 
the Sangarius, was subjected by the kings of Bithy- 
ma: this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the kings of Bithyma and Pergamus, but 
at last, by the decision of the Romans, it was 
added, under the name of Phrygia Epictetus (♦. 
iirlKTrjros , i. e. the acquired Phrygia ), to the king- 
dom of Pergamus, to which the whole of Phrygia 
was assigned by the Romans, after the overthrow 
of Antiochus the Great in b.c. 190. With tho 
rest of the kingdom of Pergamus, Phrygia passed 
to the Romans by the testament of Attalus III., 
and thus became a pait of the province of Asia, 
b c. 130. As to the distinctive names: the in- 
land district usually understood by the name of 
Phrygia, when it occurs alone, was also called 
Great Phrygia or Phiygia Proper, in contradis- 
tinction to tlie Lesser Phrygia or Phrygia on the 
Hellespont ; and of this Great or Proper Phrygia, 
the N. part was called, as just stated, Phrygia 
Epictetus, and the S. part, adjacent to the Taurus, 
was called, from its position, Phrygia Parorios 
(4>. napSptos). At the division of the provinces in 
the 4th century, the last mentioned part, also 
called Phrygia Pisidicus, was assigned to Pisidia ; 
and the S.W. portion, about the Maeander, to 
Caria : and the remainder was divided into Phrygia 
Salutans, on the E., with Synnada for its capital, 
and Phrygia Pacatiana on the W., extending N. 
and S. Irom Bithyma to Pamphylia. — Phrygia 
was rich m products of every kind. Its moun- 
tains furnished gold and marble ; its valleys oil and 
wine ; the less fertile hills m the W. afforded pas- 
ture for sheep, whose wool was highly celebrated ; 
and even the marshes of the S.E. furnished abun- 
dance of salt. — In connection with the early in- 
tellectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is highly 
important. The earliest Greek music, especially 
that of the flute, was borrowed m part, through 
the Akiatic colonies, from Phrygia, and one of the 
three musied modes was called the Phrygian. 
With this country also were closely associated the 
orgies of Dionysus, and of Cybele, the Mother of 
the Gods, the Phrygia Mater of the Roman poets. 
After the Persian conquest, however, the Phry- 
gians seem to have lost all intellectual activity, and 
they became proverbial among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for submissiveness and stupidity. — It should 
be observed that the Roman poets constantly use 
the epithet Phiygian as equivalent to Trojan. 

Phryne (tyfoif), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairae, was a native of Thespiae in 
Boeotia. Her beauty procured for her so much 
w ealth that she is said to have offered to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been destroyed 
by Alexander, if she might be allowed to put up 
this inscription on the walls : — “ Alexander de- 
stroyed them, but Phryne, the hetaira, rebuilt 
them.” She had among her admirers many of the 
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mart celebrated men of the age of Philip and 
Alexander* and the beauty of her form gave rise 
to some of the greatest works of art. The most 
celebrated picture of Apelles, his “ Venus Ana- 
dyomene n [Apellbs], is said to have been a 
representation of Phryne, who, at a public festival 
at Eleusis, entered the sea with dishevelled hair. 
The celebrated Cnidion Venus of Praxiteles, who 
was one of her lovers, was taken from her. 

Phrynlchus (Qp6vix a *)» 1* An Athenian, and 
one of the early tragic poets, is said to have been 
the disciple of Thespis. He gained his first tragic 
victory m B.c. 51 1, 24 years after Thespis (535), 
12 years after Choenlus (523), and 12 years before 
Aeschylus (499) ; and his last in 476, on which oc- 
casion Themis tocles was his choragus , and recorded 
the event by an inscription. Phrymchus probably 
went, like other poets of the age, to the court of 
Hiero, and there died. In all the accounts of the 
rise and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrymchus ; and the 
improvements which he introduced in the internal 
poetical character of the drama, entitle him to be 
considered as the real inventor of tragedy. For 
the light, ludicrous, Bacchanalian stories of Thes- 
pis, he substituted regular and serious subjects, 
taken either from the heroic age, or the heroic 
deeds which illustrated the history of his own 
time. In these he aimed, not so much to amuse 
the audience as to move their passions ; and so 
powerful was the effect of his tragedy on the cap- 
ture of Miletus, that the audience burst into tears, 
and fined the poet i 000 drachmae, because he had 
exhibited the sufferings of a kindred people, and 
even passed a law that no one should ever again 
make use of that drama. To the light mimetic 
chorus of Thespis lie added the sublime music of 
dithyrambic choruses. Aristophanes more than 
once contrasts these ancient and beautiful melodies 
with the involved refinements of later poets. 
Phrymchus was the first poet who introduced 
masks, representing female persons m the drama 
He also paid particular attention to the dances of 
the chorus. In the drama of Phrymchus, how- 
ever, the chorus still retained the principal place, 
and it was reserved for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
to bring the dialogue and action into their due 
position.— 2. A distinguished comic poet of the Old 
Comedy, was a contemporary of Eupolis, and flou- 
rished B.C. 429.-3. A Greek sophist and gram- 
marian, described by some as an Arabian, and by 
others as a Bithyman, lived under M. Aurfliius 
and Commodus. His great work was entitled 
UapaaKevij m 37 books, of which we 
still possess a fragment, published by Bekker, m 
his Anecdota Graeca , Berol. 1814, vol. l. He also 
wrote a Lexicon of Attic words ('E K\oy^ frrjfxdTwv 
Kcd dvoftdrwv 'ArriKwv), which is extant : the best 
edition is by Lobeck, Lips. 1830. 

Pfcryxmifl ($pvvns\ or Phrynis (4>pms), a 
celebrated dithyrambic poet, of the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, but 
flourished at Athena. His innovations, effemi- 
nacies, and frigidnesa, are repeatedly attacked by 
the comic poets. Among the innovations which 
he is said to have made, was the addition of 2 
strings to the heptachord. He was the first who 
gained the victory m the musical contests esta- 
blished by Pericles, m connection with the Pana- 
thenaic festival, probably in B.C, 445. 

PhtiUbu [Phthiotib,] 
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[ PhthlStii (QdtSrns : &9i6rns), a district in the 
S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. by the Ma« 
liac gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans, * [Thessaha.] Homer 
calls it Phthla (*0fu) 9 and mentions a city of the 
same name, which was celebrated as the residence 
of Achilles. Hence the poets call Achilles Phthius 
hero, and his father Peleua Phthius rex. 

Phthlra (rd Mipa, &6*tpwv tipos), a mountain 
of Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, in- 
habited by a people called 4>0fp«s. 

Phthlrophagi (frdcipdcpayoi, j. e. eaters of lice ), 
a Scythian people near the Caucasus, or, according 
to some, beyond the river Rha, m Sarmatia Asia- 
tica. 

Phya. [Pisistratus.] 

PhyctLs (4>vkov? : Ras-Sem or Ras-el-Kazat), a 
promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, a little W. 
of Apollonia and N.W. of Cyrene. It is the N.- 
most headland of Libya E. of the Lesser Syrtis, 
and the nearest point of this coast to that of 
Europe, the distance from Phycus to Taenarum, 
the S. promontory of Peloponnesus, being 208 
miles. There was a small town of the same name 
on the headland. 

PhylS.ce ($v\aK7i). 1. A small town of Thes- 
saly m Phtluotis, S.E. of Eretna, and E. of Enipeus, 
on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys. It was the birth- 
place of Protesilaus.— 2. A town of Epirus m 
Molossia. —3. A town m Arcadia near the sources 
of the Alpheus, on the frontiers of Tegea and 
Laconia. 

Phyl&cus (4»vAo/cos), son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, and husband of Penclymene or Clymene, 
the daughter of Mmyas, by whom he became the 
father of Iphiclus and Alcnnede. He was believed 
to be the founder of the town of Phylace, m Thes- 
saly. Either from his name or that of the town, 
his descendants, Phylacus, Iphiclus, and Prote- 
silaus, are called Phylacidae. 

Phylarchus ($uA apxos), a Greek historical 
wnter, and a contemporary of Aratus, was probably 
a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but spent the 
greater part of his life at Athens. His great work 
was a history in 28 books, which embraced a 
period of 52 years, from the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Peloponnesus, b. c. 272, to the death of Cleo- 
menes, 220. Phylarchus is vehemently attacked 
by Polybius, who charges him with falsifying 
history through his partiality to Cleomenes, and 
his hatred against Aratus and the Achaeans. The 
accusation is probably not unfounded, but it might 
be retorted with equal justice upon Polybius, who 
has fallen into the opposite error of exaggerating 
the merits of Aratus and his party, and depre- 
ciating Cleomenes. The style of Phylarchus ap- 
pears to have been too oratorical and declamatory; 
but it was at the same time lively and attractive. 
The fragments of Phylarchus have been collected 
by Lucht, Lips. 1836; by Bruckner, Yratisl. 1838; 
and by Muller, Fragm . Histor. Grace. Paris, 1843. 

Phylas ($v\as). 1. King of the Dryopes, was 
attacked and slam by Hercules, because he had 
violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his daughter 
Midea, Hercules became the father of Antiochus. 
—2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson of Hercules 
and Midea, was married to Deiphile, by whom he 
had 2 sons, Hippotas and Thero. — 3. King oi 
Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the father of Polymele 
and Astyoche, by the latter of whom Hercules 
was the father of Tlepolemua. 
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£h$li ($*M*. *«Xd<wos; JFVfi), a demus in 
Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belonging to 
the tribe Oeneis, was situated on the confines of 
Boeotia, and on the S.W. slope of Mt. Pames. It 
is memorable as the place which Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian patriots seized, soon after the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 404, and from which 
they directed their operations against the 80 Ty- 
rants at Athens. 

Phyleus (<fruA€t/s), son of Augeas, was expelled 
by his father from Ephyra, because he gave evi- 
dence in favour of Hercules. [See p. 309, a.] 
He then emigrated to Dulichium. By Ctimene or 
Timandm he became the father of Meges, who is 
hence called Phylldes. 

Phyllis. [Demophon, No. 2.] 

Phyllis a district m Thrace S. of the 

Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus. 

Phyllus (4>uAAos • Peinno ), a town of Thes- 
saly in the district Thessaliotis, N. of Metropolis. 

Physca ($vo7ea), a town of Macedonia in the 
district Eordaea. 

Physcon. [Ptolematjs.] 

Physcus (Qvcncos). 1. A city of the Ozolian 
Locrians in N. Greece — 2 ( Paitchshin\ a town 
on the S. coast of Cana, in the Rhodian territory, 
with an excellent harbour, which was used as the 
port of M}lasa, and was the landing-place for tra- 
vellers coming from Rhodes. — 3.(OdorneJi), an E. 
tributary of the Tigris m Lower Assyria. The 
town of Opis stood at its junction with the Tigris. 

Fhytaeum (${rraiov : 4>ura7os), a town in Aeto- 
lia, S E. of Thermum, on the lake Trichonis. 

Piceni. [Picenum.] 

Picentes. [Picenum.] 

Picentia (Picentinus : Vicenza ), a town m the 
S. of Campania at the head of the Sinus Paesta- 
nus, and between Salernum and the frontiers of 
Lucania, the inhabitants of which were compelled 
by the Romans m consequence of their revolt to 
Hannibal, t6 abandon their town and live m the 
neighbouring villages. Between the town and the 
frontiers of Lucania, there was an ancient temple 
of the Argue Juno, said to have been founded by 
Jason, the Argonaut. — The name of Picentmi was 
not confined to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was 
given to the inhabitants of the whole coast of the 
Smug Paestanus, from the promontory of Minerva 
to the river Silarus. They were a portion of the 
Sabine Picentes, who were transplanted by the 
Romans to this pait of Campania after the conquest 
of Picenum, n c. 268, at which time they founded 
the town of Picentia. 

Picentini [Picentia.] 

Picenum (Picentes smg. Picens, more rarely 
Picentmi and Piceni), a country m central Italy, 
was a narrow strip of land along the N. coast of 
the Adriatic, and was bounded on the N. by Um- 
bria, from which it was separated by the river 
Aesis, on the W. by Umbria and the territory of 
the Sabmes, and on the S. by the territory of the 
Marsi and Vestini, from which it was separated by 
a range of lulls and by the river Matrinus. It is 
said to have derived its name from the bird picus, 
which directed the Sabine immigrants into the 
laud, or from a mythical leader Plena : some mo- 
dern writers connect the name with the Greek 
xc&CTT, a pine-tree, on account of the pine-trees 
growing in the country on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines-; but none of these etymologies can be re- 
ceived, Picenum formed the 5th region in the 
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division of Italy made by Augustus. The country 
was traversed by a number of hills of moderate 
height, eastern offshoots of the Apennines* and 
was drained by several small rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic through the valleys between these hills. 
The country was upon the whole fertile, and was 
especially celebrated for its apples ; but the chief 
employment of the inhabitants was the feeding of 
cattle and swine. — The Picentes, as already re- 
marked, were Sabine immigrants ; hut the popu- 
lation of the country appears to have been of a 
mixed nature. The Umbrians were in possession 
of the land, when it was conquered by the S&bine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbrian population be- 
came intermingled with their Sabine conquerors. 
In addition to this the S. part of the country was 
for a time in possession of the Libunuans, and 
Ancona was occupied by Greeks from Syracuse* 
In n c. 2 99 the Picentes made a treaty with the 
Romans ; hut having revolted in 269, they were 
defeated hv the consul Sempronius Sophus in the 
following year, and were obliged to submit to the 
Roman supremacy. A portion of the people was 
transplanted to the coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
where they founded the town Picentia. [Picen- 
tia.] Two or three years afterwards the Romans 
sent colonies to Firmum and CaBtrum Novum m 
Picenum, in order to secure their newly conquered 
possession. The Picentes fought with the other 
Socn against Rome in the Social or Margie war 
(90 — 89), and received the Roman franchise at 
the close of it 

Picti, a people inhabiting the northern part of 
Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of the 
Caledonians, or the same people as the Caledo- 
nians, though under another name. They were 
called Picti by the Romans from their practice of 
painting their bodies. They are first mentioned by 
the rhetorician Eumenius in an oration addressed 
to Constantius Chlorus, a. d. 296 ; and after this 
time their name frequently occurs m the Roman 
writers, and often in connection with that of the 
Scoti. In the next century we find them divided 
into 2 tribes, the Dicaledonae or Dicaledones, and 
the Vectunones or Vecturones. At a still later 
period their principal seat was m the N.E. of 
Scotland. 

Pictones, subsequently Pictavi, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended N. as far as the Liger ( Loire ), 
and E. probably as far as the river Creuse. Their 
chief town was Limonum, subsequently Pictavi 
{Poitiers). 

Pictor, Fabius. 1. C., painted the temple of 
Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus Bubul- 
cus contracted for m his censorship, b c. 307, and 
dedicated in his dictatorship, 302. This painting, 
which must have been on the walls of the temple, 
was probably a representation of the battle which 
Bubulus had gained against the Sammtes. This 
is the earliest Roman painting of which we have 
any record. It was preserved till the reign of 
Claudius, when the temple was destroyed by fire. 
In consequence of this pamting C. Fabius received 
the surname of Pictor, which was borne by his 
descendants. — 2. C., son of No. 1, consul 269.— 
3. N., (i. e. Numenus), also son of No. 1, consul, 
266.-4. Q., son of No. 2, was the most ancient 
writer of Roman history m prose. He served in 
the Gallic war, 225, and also in the 2nd Punic 
war. His history, which was written in Greek, he- 
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gan with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came 
down to hi* own time. Hence, Polybius speaks of 
him as one of the historians of the 2nd Punic war. 
-5. Q., praetor 189, and flamen Quirinalis. — 6. 
Ser., is said by Cicero to have been well skilled in 
law, literature, and antiquity. He lived about 
B. c. 150. He appears to be the same as the 
Fabius Pictor who wrote a work De Jure Ponti- 
JictO) in several books. He probably wrote Annals 
likewise in the Latin language, since Cicero ( de 
OraL ii. 12) speaks of a Latin annalist, Pictor, 
whom he places after Cato, but before Piso ; 
which corresponds with the time at which Ser. 
Pictor lived, but could not apply to Q. Pictor, 
who lived m the time of the 2nd Punic war. 

Pfcumnus and PUunmu*, 2 Roman divinities, 
were regarded as 2 brothers, and as the beneficent 
gods of matrimony in the rustic religion of the an- 
cient Romans. A couch was prepared for them in 
the house in which there was a newly-born child. 
Pilumnus was believed to ward off all sufferings 
from the infant with his pilum % with which he 
taught to pound the grain ; and Picumnus, who, 
under the name of Sterquilinius, was believed to 
have discovered the use of manure for the fields, 
conferred upon the infant strength and prosperity. 
Hence both were also looked upon as the gods of 
good deeds, and were identified with Castor and 
Pollux. When Danae landed in Italy, Picumnus 
is said to have built with her the town of Ardea, 
and to have become by her the father of Daunus. 

Ficus (Illkor), a Latin prophetic divinity, is 
described as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as the 
husband of Canens, and the father of Faunus. In 
some traditions he was called the first king of 
Italy. He was a famous soothsayer and augur, and 
as he made use in his prophetic art of a picus fa 
wood-pecker), he himself waB also called Picus. He 
was represented in a rude and primitive manner as 
a wooden pillar with a wood-pecker on the top of 
it, but afterwards as a young man with a wood- 
pecker on his head. The whole legend of Picus is 
founded on the notion that the wood-pecker is a 
piophetic bird, sacred to Mars. Pomona, it is said, 
was beloved by him, and when Circe's love for 
him was not requited, she changed him into a wood- 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had formerly possessed as a man. 

PlMa (YUfpla : IjUpes). 1. A narrow slip of 
country on the S.E. coast of Macedonia, extending 
from the mouth of the Peneus in Thessaly to the 
Haiiacmon, and bounded on the W. by Mt. Olym- 
pus and its offshoots. A portion of these mountains 
was called by the ancient writers Fierus, or the 
Pierian mountain. The inhabitants of this country, 
the Piercs, were a Thracian people, and are cele- 
brated in the early history of Greek poetry and 
music, since their country was one of the earliest 
Beats of the worship of the Muses, and Orpheus is 
said to have been buried there. After the esta- 
blishment of the Macedonian kingdom in Emathia 
in the 7th century B. c. Plena was conquered by 
the Macedonians, and the inhabitants were driven 
out of the country. — 2. A district in Macedonia 
E. of the Strymon near Mt. Pangaeum, where the 
Pierians settled, who had been dnven out of their 
original abodes by the Macedonians, as already 
related. They possessed in this ■district the forti- 
fied towns of Phagres and Pergamus.— «8. A dis- 
trict on the N. coast of Syria, so called from the 
mountain Pieria, a branch of the Araanus, a name 
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given to it by the Macedonians after their con- 
quest of the East In this district was the city of 
Seleucia, which is distinguished from other cities 
of the same name, as Seleucia in Pieria. 

Pftrldes (riicpftcs). 1. A surname of the 
Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near Mt 
Olympus, where they were first worshipped among 
the Thracians. Some derived the name from an 
ancient king Pierus, who is said to have emigrated 
from Thrace into Boeotia, and to have established 
their worship at Thespiae. Pieria also occurs in 
the singular.— i 2. The nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Emathia (Macedonia), whom he begot by 
Euippe or Antiope, and to whom he gave the names 
of the 9 Muses. They afterwards entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, they 
were metamorphosed into birds called Colymbas, 
Iyngx, Cenchris, Cissa, Chloris, Acalanthis, Nessa, 
Pipo, and Dracontis. 

FiSrus (Iliepos). 1. Mythological. [Pierides. ] 
— 2. A mountain. [Pieria, No. 1.] 

Fietas, a personification of faithful attachment, 
love, and veneration among the Romans. At first 
she had only a small sanctuary at Rome, but in 
b. c. 191 a larger one was built. She is repre- 
sented on Roman coins, as a matron throwing in- 
cense upon an altar, and her attributes are a stork 
and children. She is sometimes represented as a 
female figure offering her breast to an aged parent. 

Pi&tas Julia. [Pol a.] 

Pigres (nlyprjs), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said to have been the au- 
thor of the Margites, and the Batrachomyomachia. 

Pilla, the wife of T. Pomponius Atticus, to 
whom she was married on the 12 th of February, 
b c. 56. In the summer of the following year, 
she bore her husband a daughter, who subsequently 
married Vipsanius Agnppa. 

Pildrus (n iKtapos), a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic gulf. 

Pilumnus. [Picumnus.] 

Pimplea (Tlip.v\fta), a town in the Macedonian 
province of Plena, sacred to the Muses, who were 
hence called Ptmpleides. Horace ( Carm . i. 26. 9) 
uses the form Pimplta in the singular, and not 
Pimpltts. 

Pmara (ra Uivapa : Uivapevs : Pinara or Mi- 
nara , Ru.), an inland city of Lycia, some distance 
W. of the river Xanthus, at the foot of Mt. Cragus. 
Here Pandarus was worshipped as a hero. 

Pmarla Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a time long 
previous to the foundation of the city. The legend 
related that when Hercules came into Italy he was 
hospitably received on the spot, where Rome was 
afterwards built, by the Potitii and the Pmarii, 
two of the most distinguished families in the coun- 
try. The hero, in return, taught them tho way in 
which he was to be worshipped ; but as the Pi- 
narii were not at hand when the sacrificial banquet 
was ready, and did not come till the entrails of the 
victim were eaten, Hercules, in anger, determined 
that the Pinarii should in all future time be ex- 
cluded from partaking of the entrails of the vic- 
tims, and that in all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. These two 
families continued to be the hereditary priests of 
Hercules till the censorship of App. Claudius (b. c. 
312), who purchased from the Potitii the know- 
ledge of the sacTed rites, and entrusted them to 
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public slaves ; whereat the god was so angry, that 
the whole Potitia gens, containing 12 families and 
30 grown up men, perished within a year, or 
according to other accounts within 30 days, and 
Appius himself became blind. The Pmarii did 
not share in the guilt of communicating the sacred 
knowledge, and therefore did not receive the same 
punishment as the Potitii, but continued in exist- 
ence to the latest times. It appears that the wor- 
ship of Hercules by the Potitu and Pinarii was a 
sacrum gentilitmm belonging to these gentes, and 
that in the time of App. Claudius these sacra pri- 
vata were made sacra ptMica . The Pinarii were 
divided into the families of Mamercinus , Natta 9 
Posca } Rusca , and Scarpus, but none of them ob- 
tained sufficient importance to require a separate 
notice. 

PIn&rlus, L., the great-nephew of the dictator 
C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Julia, 
Caesar’s eldest sister. In the will of the dictator, 
Pinarius was named one of his heirs along with 
his two other great-nephews, C. Octavius and L. 
Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three-fourths of the 
property, and the lemainmg fourth being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius. 

Pin&rus (Hiyapos), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
M. Amanus, and falling into the gulf of Issus near 
Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus and the 
Syrian frontier. 

Pind&rus (n foSapos), the greatest lyric poet of 
Greece, was born either at Thebes or at Cynosce- 
phalae, a village in the territory of Thebes, about 
B. c. 5*22. His family was one of the noblest in 
Thebes, and seems also to have been celebrated for 
its skill m music. The father or uncle of Pindar 
was a flute-player, and Pmdar at an early age re- 
ceived instruction m the art from the flute-player 
Scopelinus. But the youth soon gave indications 
of a genius for poetiy, which induced his father to 
send him to Athens to receive more perfect instruc- 
tion in the art. Later writers tell us that his future 
glory as a poet was miraculously foreshadowed by a 
swarm of bees which rested upon his lips while he 
was asleep, and that this miracle first led him to 
compose poetry. At Athens Pindar became the 
pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry. Ho re- 
turned to Thebes before he completed his 20th 
year, and is said to have received instruction there 
from Myrtis and Connna of Tanagra, two poet- 
esses, who then enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. 
With both these poetesses Pindar contended for 
the prize m the musical contests at Thebes ; and 
he is said to have been defeated five times by 
Comma. Pindar commenced his professional ca- 
reer as a poet at an early age, and was soon em- 
ployed by different states and princes in all parts 
of the Hellenic world to compose for them choral 
songs for special occasions. He received money 
and presents for his works ; but he never degene- 
rated into a common mercenary poet, and he con- 
tinued to preserve to his latest days the respect of 
all parts of Greece. He composed poems for Hieron, 
tyrant of Syracuse, Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, Theron, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, as well as for 
many free states and private persons. He was 
courted especially by Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse ; and the 
praises which he bestowed upon the former are 
«aid to have been the chief reason which led his 
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descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare 
the house of the poet, when he destroyed thereat of 
Thebes. Pindar’s stated residence was at Thebes, 
though he frequently left home in order to wit- 
ness the great public games, and to visit the states 
and distinguished men who courted his friendship 
and employed his services. Thus about b. c. 47 3 he 
visited the court of Ilieron at Syracuse, where he 
remained 4 years. He probably died in his 80th 
year in 442. — The only poems of Pindar which 
have come down to us entire are his Eptnicia, or 
triumphal odes . But these were but a small por- 
tion of his works. Besides his triumphal odes he 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes 
for piocessions (irpo<r($5*a), songs of maidens (tto p- 
OeVeia), mimic dancing songs (wiropx Vara), drink- 
ing-songs dirges (&p?ivot) 9 and encomia 

(iynwpia), or panegyrics on princes. Of these we 
have numerous fragments. Most of them are 
mentioned in the well-known lines of Horace 
( Carm. iv. 2) : 

“ Seu per audaces nova dithyramhos 
Verba devolvit, numensque fertur 
Lege solutis : 

Seu deos ( hymns and paeans) regesve {encomia) 
canit, deorum 
Sangumem : . . . 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma caelestes (the Epinicia) : . . . 

Elebili sponsae juvenemve raptum 
Plorat ” (the dirges). 

In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, as 
we see from the numerous quotations made from 
them by the ancient writers, though they are gene- 
rally of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost exclusively 
from his Epinicia , which were composed m com- 
memoration of some victory in the public games. 
The Epinicia are divided into 4 books, celebrating 
respectively the victories gamed m the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. In order 
to understand them properly we must bear in mind 
the nature of the occasion, for which they were com- 
posed, and the object which the poet had m view. 
A victory gained in one of the 4 great national 
festivals conferred honour not only upon the con- 
queror and his family, but also upon the city to 
which he belonged. It was accordingly celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony. Such a celebra- 
tion began with a procession to a temple, where a 
sacrifice was offered, and it ended with a banquet 
and the joyous revelry, called by the Greeks comus 
(Kwpos). For this celebration a poem was ex- 
pressly composed, which was sung by a chorus. 
The poems were sung either during the procession 
to the temple or at the comus at the close of the 
banquet. Those of Pindar’s Epimcian odes which 
consist of strophes without epodes were sung during 
the procession, but the majority of them appear to 
have been sung at the comus. In these odes Pin- 
dar rarely describes the victory itself, as the scene 
was familiar to all the spectators, but he dwells 
upon the gloiy of the victor, and celebrates chiefly 
either his wealth (6\6os) or his skill (dper^), — 
his wealth , if he had gamed the victory in the 
chariot-race, since it was only the wealthy that 
could contend for the prize in this contest; his 
skill , if he had been exposed to peril in the con- 
test.— The metres of Pmdar are too extensive and 
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difficult a subject to admit of explanation in the 
present work. No two odes possess the same 
metrical structure. The Doric rhythm chiefly pre- 
vails, hut he also makes frequent use of the Aeolian 
and Lydian" as well. The best editions of Pindar 
are by Rockh, Lips. 1811 — 1821, 2 vols. 4to., and 
by Dissen, of which there is a 2nd edition by 
Schneidewin, Gotha, 1843, seq. 

Pind&sus (IltvScuros), a S. branch of M. Tem- 
nus in Mysia, extending to the Ela'itic Gulf, and 
containing the sources of the river Cetius. 

Pindus (nfv5os). 1. A lofty range of moun- 
tains in northern Greece, a portion of the great 
back bone, which runs through the centre of Greece 
from N. to S. The name of Pindus was confined 
to that part of the chain which separates Thessaly 
and Epirus ; and its most N.-ly and also highest 
jiart was called Lacmon.— 2. One of the 4 towns 
in Doris, near the sources of a small river of the 
same name which flowed through Locris into the 
Cephissus. 

Pinna (Pinnensis : Oivitd di Penna), the chief 
town of the Vestim at the foot of the Apennines, 
surrounded by beautiful meadows. 

Finnes, Pinneus, or Pineus, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, Triteuta. 
At the death of Agron (n. c. 231), Pinnes, who was 
then a child, was left in the guardianship of his 
step-mother Teuta, whom Agron had married after 
divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta was defeated by 
the Romans, the care of Pinnes devolved upon 
Demetrius of Pharos ; but when Demetrius in his 
turn made war against the Romans and was de- 
feated, Pinnes was placed upon the throne by the 
Romans, but was compelled to pay tribute. 

Pintuaria (Utvrovapla : Tenerife), one of the 
Insulae Fortunatae ( Canary Is.) off the W. 
coast of Africa, also called Convallis, and, from 
the perpetual snow on its peak, Nivaria. 

Piraeeus or Piraeus (Ileipaiet/s : Porto Leone or 
Porto Dracone ), the most important of the harbours 
of Athens, was situated in the peninsula about 5 
miles S.W. of Athens. This peninsula, which is 
sometimes called by the general name of Piraeeus, 
contained 3 harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. 
side, by far the largest of the 3, Zea on the E. side 
separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, and 
Munychia ( Phamari ) still further to the E. The 
position of Piraeeus and of the Athenian har- 
bours has been usually misunderstood. In conse- 
quence of a statement m an ancient Scholiast, it 
was generally supposed that the great harbour of 
Piraeeus was divided into 3 smaller harbours, Zea 
for corn-vessels, Aphrodisium for merchant-ships in 
general, and Cantharus for ships of war ; but this 
aivision of the Piraeeus is now rejected by the 
best topographers. Zea was a harbour totally dis- 
tinct from the Piraeeus, as is stated above ; the N. 

S tion of the Piraeeus seems to have been used 
the merchant vessels, and the Cantharus, where 
ships of war were stationed, was on the S. side 
of the harbour near the entrance. It was through 
the suggestion of Themistocles that the Athenians 
were induced to make use of the harbour of Pi- 
raeeus. Before the Persian wars their principal 
harbour was Phalerum, which was not situated in 
the Piiaean peninsula at all, but lay to the E. of 
Munychia. [Phalerum.] At the entrance, of 
the harbour of Piraeeus there were 2 promontories, 
the one on the right-hand called Alcimus ( y AA*<- 
M»)> on which was the tomb of Themistocles, and 


the other on the left called E'&ionbx ('Hiridpeia), 
on which the Four Hundred erected a fortress. 
The entrance of the harbour, which was narrow 
by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to pre- 
vent the ingress of hostile ships. The town or 
demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themistocles, and was connected 
with Athens by means of the celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of Pericles. [See 
p. 102, b ] The town possessed a considerable 
population, and many public and private buildings. 
The most important of its public buildings were : 
the Agora Hippodamia, a temple of Zeus Soter, 
a large stoa, a theatre, the Phreattys or tribunal 
for the admirals, the arsenal, the docks, &c. 

Pirene {Ueipiivr\\ a celebrated fountain at Co- 
rinth, which, according to tradition, took its origin 
from Pirene, a daughter of Oebalus, who here 
melted away into tears through grief for the loss 
of her son Cenchrias. At this fountain Bellerophon 
is said to have caught the horse Pegasus. It 
gushed forth from the rock in the Acrocorinthus, 
was conveyed down the hill by subterraneous con- 
duits, and fell into a marble basin, from which 
the greater part of the town was supplied with 
water. The fountain was celebrated for the purity 
and salubrity of its water, and was so highly valued 
that the poets frequently employed its name as 
equivalent to that of Cormth itself. 

PIresIae (IletpcoW), probably the same as the 
Iresiae of Livy, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Thessahotis, on the left bank of the Peneus. 

Pirithous (Tleipldoos), son of Ixion or Zeus by 
Dia, was king of the Lapithae in Thessaly, and 
married to Hippodamia, by whom he became the 
father of Polypoetes. When Pinthous was cele- 
brating his marriage with Hippodamia, the intoxi- 
cated Centaur Eurytion or Eurytus carried her off, 
and this act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, in which the Centaurs 
were defeated. Pirithoiis once invaded Attica, but 
when Theseus came forth to oppose him, he con- 
ceived a warm admiration for the Athenian king ; 
and from this time a most intimate friendship 
sprung up between the 2 heroes. Theseus was 
present at the wedding of PinthoUs, and assisted 
him in his battle against the Centaurs. Hippo- 
damia afterwards died, and each of the two friends 
resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. With the 
assistance of PirithoUs, Theseus carried off Helen 
from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra under the care 
of Phaedra. PirithoUs was still more ambitious, 
and resolved to carry off Persephone (Proserpina), 
the wife of the king of the lower world. Theseus 
would not desert his friend in the enterprise, 
though he knew the risk which they ran. The 2 
friends accordingly descended to the lower world, 
but they were seized by Pluto and fastened to a 
rock, where they both remained till Hercules 
visited the lower world. Hercules delivered 
Theseus, who had made the daring attempt only 
to please his friend, but Pirithous remained forever 
in torment ( amatorem trecentae Pirithoum ooUbent 
catenae , Hor. Cam, iii. 4. 80). PirithoUs was 
worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, as a 
hero. 

Pints (Tlctpos), Pieros (n/«por), or Acheless, 
the chief river of Achaia, which falls into the gulf 
of Patrae, near Olenus. 

Pirostae, a people in Illyria, exempted torn 
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taxes by the Romans, because they deserted Gen- and one of the suitors of Penelope. — 2. An Athe- 
tius and passed over to the Romans. nian, of the demus of Achamae, lived m the time 

Pisa (Ilicra : nurdrijs), the capital of Pisatis of the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked by 
(rhcrcms), the middle portion of the province of the comic poets for his rapacity and cowardice. In 
Elis in Peloponnesus. [Eus.] In the most an- 412 he comes before us as the chief ostensible 
cient times Pisatis formed an union of 8 states, of agent m effecting the revolution of the Four 
which, m addition to Pisa, we find mention of Hundred. In all the measures of the new govem- 
Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cycesium and Dys- ment, of which he was a member, he took an 
pontium. Pisa itself was situated N. of the Alpheus, active part; and when Theramenes and others 
at a very short distance E. of Olympia, and, in withdrew from it, he sided with the more violent 
consequence of its proximity to the latter place, aristocrats, and was one of those who, on the 
was frequently identified by the poets with it. counter-revolution, took refuge with Agis at De- 
The history of the Pisatae consists of their struggle celea. His property was confiscated, and it does 
with the Eleans, with whom they contended for not appear that he ever returned to Athens. -«• 
the presidency of the Olympic games. The Pisatae 3. A Spartan, brother-in-law of Agesilaus II., who 
obtained this honour m the 8th Olympiad (b. c. made him admiral of the fleet m 395. In the fol- 
748) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of lowing year he was defeated and Blam in the sea- 
Argos, and also a 2nd time in the 34th Olympiad fight off Cnidus, against Conon and Pharnabazus.— 
(644) by means of their own king Pantaleon. In 4 A poet of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
the 52nd Olympiad (572) the struggle between b. c 648 — 645. He was the author of a poem in 
the 2 peoples was brought to a close by the con- 2 books on the exploits of Hercules, called Hera - 
quest and destruction of Pisa by the Eleans. So clea ('HpduXua). The Alexandrian grammarians 
complete was the destruction of the city, that not a thought so highly of the poem that they received 
trace of it was left in later times ; and some per- Pi6ander, as well as Antimachus and Panyasis, 
sons, as we learn from Strabo, even questioned mto the epic canon together with Homer and He- 
whether it had ever existed, supposing that by the siod. Only a few lines of it have been preserved, 
name of Pisa, the kingdom of the Pisatae was In the Greek Anthology we find an epigram attri- 
alone intended. The existence, however, of the buted to Pisander of Rhodes, perhaps the poet 
city does not admit of dispute. Even after the of Camirus. — 5. A poet of Laranda, m Lycia or 
destruction of the city, the Pisatae did not relm- Lycaonia, was the son of Nestor, and flourished in 
quish their claims ; and in the 104th Olympiad the reign of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222 — 235). 
(364), they had the presidency of the Olympic He wrote a poem, called 'Hpwzfcal feoyaplat, which 
games along with the Arcadians, when the latter probably treated of the marriages of gods and god- 
people were making war with the Eleans. desses with mortals, and of the heroic progeny 

Pisae, more rarely Pisa (Pisanus : Pisa), one thus produced, 
of the most ancient and important of the cities Pisatis. [Pisa.] 

of Etruria, was situated at the confluence of the Pisaurum (Pisaurensis : Pesaro ), an ancient 
Amus and Ansar ( Serchio ), about 6 miles from the town of Umbria, near the mouth of the river Pi- 
sea ; but the latter river altered its course m the saurus (Fogha), on the road to Armnnum. It 
1 2fch century, and now flows mto the sea by a sepa- was colonised by the Romans in b.c. 186, and 
rate channel. According to some traditions, Pisae probably colonised a 2nd time by Augustus, since 
was founded by the companions of Nestor, the it is called m inscriptions Colonia Julia Felix, 
inhabitants of Pisa m Elis, who were driven upon Pisaurus. [Pisaurum.] 
the coast of Italy on their return from Troy ; Pisgah. [Nebo.] 

whence the Roman poets give the Etruscan town P lsidla {i} II laihitcd) : Unrigs, pi. UiaiSai, also 

the surname of Alphea. This legend, however, Tleuridai, n.cretSai and IhcriSiKoi, Pisida pi. Pisi- 
like many others, probably arose from the acci- dae, anc. Peisidae), an inland district of Asia 
dental similarity of the names of the 2 cities. It Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphylia on the 
would Beem that Pisa was originally a Pelasgic S. ; Cilicia on the S.E. ; Lycaonia and Isauria 
town, that it afterwards passed into the hands of (the latter often reckoned a part of Pisidia) on the 
the Ligyae, and from them mto those of the Etrus- E. and N. E. ; Phrygia Paronos on the N., where 
cans. It then became one of the 12 cities of the boundary varied at different times, and was 
Etruria, and was down to the time of Augustus the never very definite ; and Caria on the W. It was 
most N.-ly city m the country. Pisa is frequently a mountainous region, formed by that part of the 
mentioned in the Ligurian wars as the head-quarters mam chain of Mt. Taurus which sweeps round in 
of the Roman legions. In b. c. 180 it was made a a semicircle parallel to the shore of the Pamphylian 
Latin colony, and appears to have been colonised gulf ; the strip of shore itself, at the foot of the 
again in the time of Augustus, since we find it mountains, constituting the district of Pamphylia. 
called in inscriptions Colonia Julia Pisana. Its The inhabitants of the mountains were a warlike 
harbour, called Portus Pisanus , at the mouth of the aboriginal people, related apparently to the Isau- 
Amug, was much used by the Romans ; and in the rians and Cilicians. They maintained their mde- 
time of Strabo the town of Pisa was still a place of pendence, under petty chieftains, against all the 
considerable importance on account of the marble- successive rulers of Asia Minor. The Romans 
quarries in its neighbourhood, and the quantity of never subdued the Pisidians in their mountain 
timber which it yielded for ship-building. About fortresses, though they took some of the towns on 
3 miles N. of the town were mineral springs, the outskirts of their country ; for example, Anti- 
called Aquae Pisanae , which were less celebrated ochia, which was made a colony with the Jus 
in antiquity than they are at the present day. Italicum. In fact the N. part, in which Antiochia 
There is scarcely a vestige of the ancient city in stood, had originally belonged to Phrygia, and was 
the modem Pisa . more accessible and more civilised than the motitt- 

Plsander (UeiawSpos). 1, Son of Polyctor, tains which formed the proper countrv of tha 
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Pisidians. Nominally , the country waB considered 
a part of Pamphylia, till the new sub division of 
the empire under Constantine, when Pisidia was 
made a separate province. The country is still 
inhabited by wild tubes, among whom travelling 
is dangerous ; and it is therefore little known. 
Ancient writers say that it contained, amidst its 
rugged mountains, some fertile valleys, where the 
olive flourished ; and it also produced the gum 
storax, some medicinal plants, and salt. On the 
S. slope of the Taurus, several rivers flowed through 
Pisidia and Pamphylia, into the Pamphylian gulf, 
the chief of which were the Cestrus and the Ca- 
tarrhactes , and on the N. the mountain streams 
form some large salt lakes, namely, Ascania 
(Hoimn and Egerdir) S. of Antiochia, Cara! ms or 
Pusgusa (Bei Shehr or Kerch ) S. E. of the former, 
and Trogitis ( Soghla ) further to the S E.,in lsauria. 
Special names were given to certain districts, which 
are sometimes spoken of as parts of Pisidia, some- 
times as distinct countries ; namely, Cibyratis, m 
tlie S. W. along the N. of Lycia, and Cabalia, the 
S. W. comer of Cibyratis itself ; Milyas, the dis- 
trict E. of Cibyratis, N.E. of Lycia, and N. W. of 
Pamphylia, and lsauria, in the E. of Pisidia, on 
the borders of Lycaonia. 

Pfsistr&tid&d (Ueiaiarpar^ai), the legitimate 
sons of Pisistratus. The name is used sometimes 
to indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, and 
sometimes in a wider application, embracing the 
grandchildren and near connections of Pisistratus 
(as by Herod, viii. 52. referring to a time when 
both Hippias and Hipparchus were dead). 

Plsistr&tus (ncunVrpaTos), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Telema- 
chus, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta. 

Pisistr&tus ( neurtarpaTos ), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, the 
youngest son of Nestor, since the family of Hippo- 
crates was of Pylian origin, and traced their descent 
to Neleus, the father of Nestor. The mother of 
Pisistratus (whose name we do not know) was 
cousin-german to the mother of Solon. Pisistratus 
grew up equally distinguished for personal beauty 
and for mental endowments. The relationship be- 
tween him and Solon naturally drew them toge- 
ther, and a close friendship sprang up between 
them. He assisted Solon by his eloquence m per- 
suading the Athenians to renew their struggle 
with the Megarians for the possession of Salamis, 
and he afterwards fought with bravery in the ex- 
pedition which Solon led against the island. When 
Solon, after the establishment of his constitution, 
retired for a time from Athens, the old rivalry 
between the parties of the Plain, the Highlands 
and the Coast broke out into open feud. The 
party of the Plain, comprising chiefly the landed 
proprietors, was headed by Lycurgus ; that of the 
Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes not be- 
longing to the nobles, by Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon ; the party of the Highlands, which 
aimed at more of political freedom and equality 
than either of the two others, was the one at the 
bead of which Pisistratus placed himself, because 
they seemed the most likely to be useful in the 
furtherance of bis ambitious designs. ' His libe- 
rality, as well as his military and oratorical abili- 
ties, gained him the support of a large body of 
citizens. Solon, on his return, quickly saw through 
the designs of Pisistratus, who listened with re- 
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spect to his advice, though he prosecuted his schemes 
none the less diligently. When Pisistratus found 
his plans sufficiently ripe for execution, he one 
day made his appearance in the agora with his 
mules and his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
pretending that he had been nearly assassinated 
by his enemies as he was riding into the country. 
An assembly of the people was forthwith called, 
in which one of his partisans proposed that a 
body-guard of 50 citizens, armed with clubs, should 
he granted to him. It was in vain that Solon 
opposed this ; the guard was given him. Through 
the neglect or connivance of the people Pisistratus 
took this opportunity of raising a much larger 
force, with which he seized the citadel, b. c. 560, 
thus becoming, what the Greeks called Tyrant of 
Athens. Having secured to himself the substance 
of power, he made no further change in the con- 
stitution, or in the laws, which he administered 
ably and well. His first usurpation lasted but a 
short time. Before his power was firmly rooted, 
the factions headed by Megacles and Lycurgus 
combined, and Pisistratus was compelled to eva- 
cuate Athens. He remained in banishment 6 years. 
Meantime the factions of Megacles and Lycurgus 
revived their old feuds, and Megacles made over- 
tures to Pisistratus, offering to reinstate him in 
the tyranny if he would connect himself with him 
by receiving his daughter m marriage. The pro- 
posal was accepted by Pisistratus, and the follow- 
ing stratagem was devised for accomplishing his 
restoration, according to the account of Herodotus. 
A damsel named Phya, of remarkable stature and 
beauty, was dressed up as Athena m a full suit of 
armour, and placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven towards 
the city, heralds being sent on before to announce 
that Athena in person was bringing back Pisistra- 
tus to her Acropolis. The report spread rapidly, 
and those in the city believing that the woman 
was really their tutelary goddess, worshipped her, 
and admitted Pisistratus. Pisistratus nominally 
performed his part of the contract with Megacles ; 
but in consequence of the insulting manner in 
which he treated his wife, Megacles again made 
common cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was 
a second time compelled to evacuate Athens. He 
retired to Eretria in Euboea, and employed the 
next 10 years in making preparations to regain his 
power. At the end of that time he invaded Attica, 
with the forces he had raised, and also supported 
by Lygdamis of Naxos with a considerable body of 
troops. He defeated his opponents near the temple 
of Athena at Pallene, and then entered Athens 
without opposition. Lygdamis was rewarded bv 
being established as tyrant of Naxos, which island 
Pisistratus conquered. [Lygdamis.] Having now 
become tyrant of Athens for the third time, Pisis- 
tratus adopted measures to secure the undisturbed 
possession of his supremacy. He took a body of 
foreign mercenaries into his pay, and seized as 
hostages the children of several of the principal 
citizens, placing them m the custody of Lygdamis, 
m Naxos. He maintained at the same time the 
form of Solon's institutions, only taking care, as 
his sons did after him, that the highest offices 
should always be held by some member of the 
family. He not only exacted obedience to the laws 
from his subjects and friends, but himself set the 
example of submitting to them. On one occasion 
he even appeared before the Areopagus to answer 
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a charge of murder, which however was not prose- 
cuted. Athens was indebted to him for many 
stately and useful buildings. Among these may 
be mentioned a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and 
a magnificent temple to the Olympian Zeus, which 
remained unfinished for several centuries, and was 
at length completed by the emperor Hadrian. Be- 
sides these, the Lyceum, a garden with stately 
buildings a 6hort distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs Pisistratus also encouraged litera- 
ture in various ways. It was apparently under 
his auspices that Thespis introduced at Athens his 
rude form of tragedy (b. c. 535), and that dramatic 
contests were made a regular part of the Attic 
Dionysia. It is to Pisistratus that we owe the 
first written text of the whole of the poems of 
Homer, which, without his care, would most likely 
now exist only m a few disjointed fragments. 
[Homerus] Pisistratus is also said to have been 
the first person in Greece who collected a library, 
to which he generously allowed the public access. 
By his first wife Pisistratus had 2 sons, Hippias 
and Hipparchus. By his 2nd wife, Timonassa, he 
had also 2 sons, Iophon and Thessalus, who are 
rarely mentioned. He had also a bastard son, 
Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of Sigeum, 
after taking that town from the Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus died at an advanced age m 527, and 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his eldest son 
Hippias: but Hippias and his brother Hipparchus 
appear to have administered the affairs of the state 
with so little outward distinction, that they are 
frequently spoken of as though they had been joint 
tyrants. They continued the government on the 
same principles as their father. Thucydides (vi. 
54) speaks m terms of high commendation of the 
virtue and intelligence with which their rule was 
exercised till the death of Hipparchus. Hippar- 
chus inherited his father’s literary tastes. Several 
distinguished poets lived at Athens under the 
patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo- 
nides of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
mione, and Onomacntus. After the murder of 
Hipparchus m 514, an account of which is given 
under Harmodius, a great change ensued m the 
character of the government. Unde; the influence 
of revengeful feelings and fears fox his own safety 
Hippias now became a morose and suspicious 
tyrant. He put to death great numbers of the 
citizens, and raised money by extraordinary imposts. 
His old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom Me- 
gacles belonged, availed themselves of the growing 
discontent of the citizens ; and after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts they at length succeeded, 
supported by a large force under Cleomenes, m 
expelling the Pisistratidae from Attica. Hippias 
and his connections retired to Sigeum, 510. The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual 
banishment, a sentence which was maintained even | 
in after-times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterwards repaired to the court 
of Darius, and looked forward to a restoration to 
his country by the aid of the Persians. He ac- 
companied the expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaphernes, and pointed out to the Persians the 
plain of Marathon, as the most suitable place for their 
landing. He was now (490) of great age. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he fell m the battle of 
Marathon ; according to others he died at Lemnos 
on his return. Hippias was the only one of the 
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legitimate sons of Pisistratus who had children ; 
but none of them attained distinction. 

Piso, Calpumlus, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The name of Piso, like many 
other Roman cognomens, is connected with agri- 
culture, the noblest and most honourable pursuit 
of the ancient Romans : it comes from the verb 
pisere or pin sere, and refers to the pounding or 
grinding of corn.— 1. Was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cannae, b. c. 215 ; was praetor urbanus 
211, and afterwards commanded as propraetor in 
Etruria, 210 Piso in his praetorship proposed to 
the senate, that the Ludi Apollmares, which had 
been exhibited for the first time m the preceding 
year (212), should be repeated, and should be 
celebrated in future annually. The Benate passed 
a decree to this effect. The establishment of these 
games by their ancestor was commemorated on 
coins by the Pisones in later times. — 2 C., son of 
No 1, was praetor 186, and received Further 
Spain as his province. He returned to Rome m 
184, and obtained a triumph for a victory he bad 
gained over the Lusitam and Celtiberi. He was 
consul m 180, and died during his consulship. 

Pisones with the agnomen Caesomnus. 

3 L , received the agnomen Caesomnus, because 
he originally belonged to the Caesonia gens. He 
was praetor in 154, and obtained the province 
of Further Spam, but was defeated by the 
Lusitam He was consul m 148, and was sent 
to conduct the war against Carthage ; he was 
succeeded m the command in the following year 
by Scipio.— -4. L, son of No 3, consul 112 with 
M Livms Drasus. In 107 he served as legatus 
to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Cimbn and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul m the battle 
m which the Roman army was utterly defeated by 
the Tigurmi m the teiritory of the Allobroges. 
This Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s father- 
in-law, a circumstance to which Caesar himself 
alludes in recording his own victory over the Tigu- 
nm at a later time. (Cues. B. G. l. 7, 12.)— 5. L., 
son of No 4, never rose to any of the offices of 
state, and is onlj knowm from the account given of 
him by Cicero in his violent invective against his 
son. He marned the daughter of Cahentius, 
a native of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from 
Placentia and settled at Rome ; and hence Cicero 
calls his son m contempt a semi-Placentian.— 
6. L., son of No. 5, was an unprincipled de- 
bauchee and a cruel and corrupt magistrate. 
He is first mentioned in 59, when he was brought 
to trial by P. Clodius for plundering a province, 
of which he had the administration after his 
praetorship, and he was only acquitted by throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the judges. In the 
same year Caesar married his daughter Cal- 
purma ; and through his influence Piso obtained 
the consulship for 58, having for his colleague A. 
Gabiniu8, who was indebted for the honour to 
Pompey. Both consuls supported Clodius in his 
measures against Cicero, which resulted in the 
banishment of the orator. The conduct of Piso in 
suppoit of Clodius produced that extreme resent- 
ment in the mind of Cicero, which he displayed 
against Piso on many subsequent occasions. At 
the expiration of his consulship Piso went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he remained during 
2 years (57 and 56), plundering the province in the 
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moat shameless manner In the latter of these 
years the senate resolved that a successor should be 
appointed ; and in the debate in the senate which 
led to his .recall, Cicero attacked him in the most 
unmeasured terms in an oration which has come 
down to us (De Provtnctis Consul ambus). Piso 
on his return (55) complained in the senate of the 
attack of Cicero, and justified the administration 
of his province, whereupon Cicero reiterated his 
charges m a speech which is likewise extant (In 
Pisonem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
bring to tiial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 
50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
On the breaking out of the civil war (49) Piso 
accompanied Pompey in his flight from the city ; 
and although he did not go with him across the 
sea, he still kept aloof from Caesar. He subse- 
quently returned to Rome, and remained neutral 
during the remainder of the civil war. After 
Caesar’s death (44) Piso at first opposed Antony, 
but is afterwards mentioned as one of his partisans. 
— ?T. L., son of No. 6, was consul 15, and afterwards 
obtained the province of Pamphylia ; from thence 
he was recalled by Augustus in 1 1 , in order to make 
war upon the Thracians, who had attacked the 
province of Macedonia. He was appointed by 
Tiberius praefectus urbn While retaining the 
favour of the emperor, without condescending to 
servility, he at the same time earned the good-will 
of his fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice 
with which he governed the city. He died m 
a. ». 32, at the age of 80, and was honoured by a 
decree of the senate, with a public funeral. It 
was to this Piso and his 2 sons that Horace ad- 
dressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 

Pisones with the agnomen Frugi. 

8. L., received from his integrity and conscien- 
tiousness the surname of Frugi, which is perhaps 
nearly equivalent to our “ man of honour.” He was 
tribune of the plebs, 149, in which year he proposed 
the first law for the punishment of extortion in the 
provinces. He was consul in 133, and carried on 
war against the slaves m Sicily. He was a staunch 
supporter of the aristocratical party, and offered a 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncertain m what year. 
He wrote Annals, which contained the history of 
Rome from the earliest period to the age in which 
Piso himself lived. — 9. L., son of No 8, served 
with distinction under his father in Sicily in 1 33, 
and died m Spam about 1 1 1, whither he had gone 
as propraetor. — 10. L., son of No. 9, was a col- 
league of Verres in the praetorship, 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of the 
latter. <—11. C., son of No. 10, married Tnllia, 
the daughter of Cieero, in 63, hut was betrothed to 
her as early as 67. He was quaestor in 58, when 
ha used every exertion to obtain the recall of his 
father-in-law from banishment ; but he died in 57 
before Cicero’s return to Rome. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on ac- 
count of the zeal which he had manifested in his 
behalf during his banishment. 

Pisones without an agnomen . 

12. C., consul 67, belonged to the high aristo- 
cmtical party ; and in his consulship opposed with 
the. utmost vehemence the law of the tribune Gar 
binius, . giving Pompey the command of the 
ww (gaum the piiatet. In 66 and 65, Piso ad- 
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ministered the province of Narhonese Gaul as pro- 
consul, and while there suppressed an insurrection 
of the Allobroges. In 63 he was accused of plun- 
dering the province, and was defended by Cicero. 
The latter charge was brought against Piso at the 
instigation of Caesar ; and Piso, in revenge, im- 
plored Cicero, but without success, to accuse CaeBar 
as one of the conspirators of Catiline. — 18. M., 
usually called M. Pnpius Piso, because he was 
adopted by M. Pupius, when the latter was an old 
man. He retained, however, his family-name Piso, 
just as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was 
called Metellus Scipio. [Metellus, No. 15.] On 
the death of L. Cmna, m 84, Piso married his wife 
Annia. In 83 he was appomted quaestor to the con- 
sul L. Scipio; but he quickly deserted this party, and 
went over to Sulla, who compelled him to divorce 
his wife on account of her previous connection with 
Cmna. After his praetorship, the year of which 
is uncertain, he received the province of Spain 
with the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome m 69, enjoyed the honour of a triumph. He 
served in the Mithndatie war as a legatus of Pom- 
pey. He was elected consul for 61 through the 
influence of Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave 
great offence to Cicero, by not askmg the orator 
hrst m the senate for his opinion, and by taking P. 
Clodius under his protection after his violation of 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged 
himself on Piso, by preventing him from obtaining 
the province of Syria, which had been promised 
him. Piso, m his younger days, had so high a 
reputation as an orator, that Cicero was taken to 
him by his father, m order to receive instruction 
fiom him. He belonged to the Peripatetic school 
in philosophy, m which he received instructions 
from Staseas.— 14. Cn., a young noble who had 
dissipated his foitune by his extravagance and 
profligacy, and therefore joined Catiline in what is 
usually called his first conspiracy (66). [For de- 
tails see p 155, b] The senate anxious to get 
rid of Piso sent him into Nearer Spam as quaestor, 
but with the rank and title of propraetor. His 
exactions m the province soon made him so hateful 
to the inhabitants, that he was murdered by them. 
It was, however, supposed by some that he was 
murdered at the instigation of Pompey or of Cras- 
sus. — 15. Cn., fought against CaeBar m Africa 
(46), and after the death of the dictator, joined 
Brutus and Cassius. He was subsequently par- 
doned, and retured to Rome ; but he disdained to 
ask Augustus for any of the honours of the state, 
and was, without solicitation, raised to the consul- 
ship m 23. —18. Cn., son of No. 15, inherited all 
the pride and haughtiness of his father. He was 
consul b. c. 7, and was sent by Augustus as legate 
into Spain, where he made himself hated by his 
cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his accession 
was chiefly jealous of Germanicus, his brother’s 
son ; and accordingly, when the eastern provinces 
were assigned to Germanicus in A. d. 18, Tiberius 
conferred upon Piso the command of Syria, in order 
that the latter might do every thing in his power 
to thwart and oppose Germanicus. Plancina, the 
wife of Piso, was also urged on by Livia, the mo- 
ther of the emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrip- 
pina. Germanicus and Agrippina were thus ex- 
posed to every species of insult and opposition from 
Piso and Plancina ; and when Germanicus fell itt 
in the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been 
poisoned by them. Piso on his return to Rome 
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(20) was accused of murdering Germanicus ; the 
matter was investigated by the senate ; but before 
the investigation came to an end, Piso was found 
one morning in his room with his throat cut, and 
his sword lying by his side. It was generally sup- 
posed that, despairing of the emperor's protection, 
he had put an end to his own life ; but others be* 
lieved that Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
secrets, and accordingly caused him to be put to 
death. The powerful influence of Livia secured 
the acquittal of Plancina. — 17. C., the leader of 
the well-known conspiracy against Nero in a. d. 
65. Piso himself did not form the plot ; but as 
soon as he had joined it, his great popularity 
gained him many partizans. He possessed most 
of the qualities which the Romans prized, high 
birth, an eloquent address, liberality and affa- 
bility ; and he also displayed a sufficient love of 
magnificence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
day, which would not have tolerated austerity of 
manner or character. The conspiracy was disco- 
vered by Mihchus, a freedman of Flavius Scevmus, 
one of the conspirators. Piso thereupon opened 
his veins, and thus died. There is extant a poem 
in 261 lines, containing a panegyric on a certain 
Calpumius Piso, who is probably the same person 
as the leader of the conspiracy against Nero.— 
18. L., surnamed Licinianus, was the son of 
M. Licmius Crassus Frugi, and was adopted by 
one of the Pisones. On the accession of Galba to 
the throne, he adopted as his son and successor 
Piso Licmianus ; but the latter only enjoyed the 
distinction 4 days, for Otho, who had hoped to 
receive this honour, induced the praetorians to rise 
against the emperor. Piso fled for refuge into the 
temple of Vesta, but was dragged out by the sol- 
diers, and despatched at the threshold of the 
temple, a. d. 69. 

Pistor, that is, the baker, a surname of Jupiter 
at Rome, which is said to have arisen in the fol- 
lowing manner. When the Gauls were besieging 
Rome, the god suggested to the besieged the idea 
of throwing loaves of bread among the enemies, to 
make them believe that the Romans had plenty of 
provisions, and thus caused them to give up the 
swge. . ... 

Pistorfa or Pistdrium (Pistoru nsis : Ptstoia\ 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from Luca to 
Florentia, rendered memorable by the defeat of 
Catiline in its neighbourhood. 

Pit&na. [Sparta.] 

Pit&nd (TUrdvri : Sanderli ), a seaport town of 
Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic gulf, at the 
mouth of the Evenus or, according to some, of the 
Caicus ; almost destroyed by an earthquake under 
Titus. It was the birthplace of the Academic 
philosopher Arcesilaus. 

Pithecflsa. [Aenaria.] 

PItho (net0a>), called Suada or Suadela by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. She 
was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, where she 
was honoured with a temple in the agora. Pitho 
also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, whose wor- 
ship was said to have been introduced at Athens 
by Theseus, when he united the country commu- 
nities into towns. At Athens the statues of Pitho 
and Aphrodite Pandemos stood close together ; 
and at Megara the statue of Pitho stood m the 
temple of Aphrodite ; so that the 2 divinities must 
be conceived as closely connected, or the one, per- 
haps merely as an attribute of the other. 
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Pithon (TliBup also and TLvOoov). 1. Son 

of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alexander the 
Great. He received from Alexander the govern- 
ment of part of the Indian provinces, in which he 
was confirmed after the king’s death. In b.c. 316, 
he received from Antigonus the satrapy of Babylon. 
He afterwards fought with Demetrius against Pto- 
lemy, and was slam at the battle of Gaza, 312. — 

2. Son of Crateuas or Crateas, a Macedonian officer 
of Alexander, who is frequently confounded with 
the preceding. After Alexander’s death he received 
fromPerdiccas the satrapy of Media. He accompanied 
Perdiccas on his expedition to Egypt, (321), but 
he took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas, which 
terminated m the death of the latter. Pithon ren- 
dered important service to Antigonus m his war 
against Eumenes; but after the death of Eumenes, 
he began to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and was accordingly put to death by Anti- 
gonus, 316. 

Pitinurn (Pitinas, -fitis). 1. ( Pttino ), a munici- 
pium in the interior of Umbria on the nver Pisau- 
rus, whence it* inhabitants are called in inscriptions 
Pitmates Pi&urenscs. The town also bore the 
surname Mergens. — 2. A town in Picenum, on 
the road from Castrura Novum to Prifernum. 

Pitt&CUS (UirraKis), one of those early culti- 
vators of letters, who were designated as “the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene m Lesbos, and was born about B. c. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent of 
the tyrants of Mytilene. In conjunction with 
the hi others of Alcaeus, he overthrew and killed 
the tyrant Melantfirus, b. c. 612. In 606, he 
commanded the Mytilenaeans, m their war with 
the Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, on the 
coast of the Troad, and signalized himself by killing 
in single combat Phrynon, the commander of the 
Athenians. This feat Pittacus performed by en- 
tangling his adversary in a net, and then despatch- 
ing him with a trident and a dagger, exactly after 
the fashion m which the gladiators called rettarii 
long afterwards fought at Rome. This war was 
terminated by the mediation of Periander, who 
assigned the disputed territory to the Athenians ; 
but the internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
The supreme power was fiercely disputed between 
a succession of tyrants, and the aristocratic party, 
headed by Alcaeus and his brother Antimenidas; 
and the latter were driven into exile. As the 
exiles tried to effect their return by force of arms, 
the popular party chose Pittacus as their ruler, 
with absolute power, under the title of Aesymnetes 
(al<rvfxi/7]Trjs'). He held this office for 10 years 
(589 — 579) and then voluntarily resigned it, having 
by his administration restored order to the state, 
and prepared it for the safe enjoyment of a repub- 
lican form of government. He lived in great 
honour at Mytilene for 10 years after the re- 
signation of his government ; and died m 569, at 
an advanced age. Of the proverbial maxims of 
practical wisdom, which were current under the 
names of the seven wise men of Greece, two were 
ascribed to Pittacus, namely, XoAewhy icdkbv tp. 
pevai' and Keupbv y vwQi. 

Pittheus (nirOefc), king of Troezene, was son 
of Pelops and Dia, father of Aethra, and stand- 
father and instructor of Theseus. When Thesens 
married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippolytus into 
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his house. His tomb and the chair on which he 
had sat in judgment were shown at Troezene down 
to a late time. He is said to have taught the art 
of speaking, and even to have written a book upon 
it. Aethra as his daughter is called PttthSis . 

Htjfra (IltTdeia : prob. Shamehk), a town men- 
tioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, between 
Parium and Pnapus, evidently named from the 
pine forests in its neighbourhood. 

Pityonisus (TUrvdwicros : Anghistri)^ an island 
off the coast of Argohs. 

Pltf&s (nervous: prob. Pitzunda), a Greek 
city, m Sarmatia Asiatics, on the N. E. coast of 
the Euxine, 360 stadia N. W. of Dioscurias. In 
the time of Strabo, it was a considerable city and 
port. It was afterwards destroyed by the neigh- 
bouring tribe of the Hemochi, but it was restored, 
and long served as an important frontier fortress of 
the Roman Empire. 

Pityffsa, Pitynssa (UiTvovaa, Xlirvovaara, con- 
tracted from srirvisacra fem. of iriTvdets), 1 . e. 
abounding in pine-trees. 1. The ancient name of 
Lamp8acus, Salamis, and Chios. — 2. A small 
island m the Argohc gulf. — 3 The name of 2 
islands off the S. coast of Spam, W. of the Ba- 
Jeares. The larger of them was called Ebusus 
(Iviza), the smaller Ophiussa (Formentcra) : the 
latter was uninhabited. 

Pixdd&rus (ntZ<t>tiapos\ prince or king of Caria, 
was the youngest of the 3 Bons of Hecatomnus, all 
of whom successively held the sovereignty of Cana. 
Pixodarus obtained possession of the throne by 
the expulsion of his sister Ada, the widow and 
successor of her brother Idrieus, and held it with- 
out opposition for 5 years, b.c. 340 — 335. He 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Orontobates. 

Placentia (Placentmus: Piacenza ), a Roman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time 
as Cremona, b.c. 219. It was situated m the 
territory of the Anamares, on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia, and 
on the road from Mediolanum to Parma. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Gauls in 200, but was 
soon rebuilt by the Romans, and became an im- 
portant place. It continued to be a flourishing 
town down to the time of the Goths. 

Pl&tfa (IlkaKfij, Ion. : IIA atcirjvis), an ancient 
Pelasgian settlement, in Mysia, E. of Cyzicus, at 
the foot of Mt. Olympus, seems to have been early 
destroyed. 

Placidla, Galla. [Gall a.] 

Placitus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work, entitled De Medicina (or Medicamentis ) ex 
Animalibus , consisting of 34 chapters, each of 
which treats of some animal whose body was sup- 
posed to possess certain medical properties. As 
might be expected, it contains numerous absurdities, 
and is of little or no value or interest. The date of 
the author is uncertain, hut he is supposed to have 
lived in the 4th century after Christ. The work 
is printed by Stephanus in the Medtcae Artis Pnn- 
ctpes, Pans, fol. 1567, and elsewhere. 

P1&CU8 (ITAcbcos), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe : not in the neighbourhood of 
Placia, as the resemblance of the names had led 
some to suppose. 

Planaria (prob. Canaria , Canary ), one of the 
islands m the Atlantic, called Fortunatae. 

Ranasia. 1. ( Pianosa ), an island between 
Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to which Augus- 
tus banished his grandson Agrippa Postumus. — 
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2. An island off the S. coast of Gaul, E. of the 
Stoechades. 

Planci&des, Fulgentlus. [Fulgentius.] 

Planclna, Mun&tla, the wife of Cn. Piso, who 
was appointed governor of Syria m a.d. 18. While 
her husband used every effort to thwart Ger- 
manicus, she exerted herself equally to annoy and 
insult Agrippina. She was encouraged in this 
conduct by Livia, the mother of the emperor, who 
saved her from condemnation by the senate when 
she was accused along with her husband in 20. 
[Piso, No. 16.] She was brought to trial again 
m 33, a few years after the death of Livia; and 
having no longer any hope of escape, she put an 
end to her own life. 

Plancius, Cn., first served in Africa under the 
propraetor A. Torquatus, subsequently m b. c. 68 
under the proconsul Q. Metellus in Crete, and next 
in 62 as military tribune m the army of C. Anto- 
mus in Macedonia. In 58 he was quaestor in 
Macedonia under the propraetor L. Appuleius, and 
here he showed great kindness to Cicero, when the 
latter came to this province during his banishment. 
He was tribune of the plebs m 56; and was 
elected curule aedile with A. Plotius in 54. But 
before Plancius and Plotius entered upon their 
office they were accused by Juventms Laterensis, 
and L. Cassius Longinus, of the crime of sodahtium 9 
or the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal 
associations, in accordance with the Lex Licinia, 
which had been proposed by the consul Licimus 
Crassus m the preceding year. Cicero defended 
Plancius m an oration still extant, and obtained 
his acquittal. Plancius espoused the Pompeian 
party in the civil wars, and after Caesar had gained 
the supremacy lived in exile in Corcyra. 

Plancus, Hunatius, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The surname Plancus signified a 
person having flat splay feet without any bend in 
them. 1. L., was a friend of Julius Caesar, and 
served under him both in the Gallic and the civil 
wars. Caesar shortly before his death nominated 
him to the government of Transalpine Gaul for 
b c. 44, with the exception of the Narbonese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to the 
consulship for 42, with I). Biutus as his colleague. 
After Caesar’s death Plancus hastened into Gaul, 
and took possession of his province. Here he pre- 
pared at first to support the senate against Antony; 
but when Lepidus joined Antony, and their united 
forces threatened to overwhelm Plancus, the latter 
was persuaded by Asmius Pollio to follow his ex- 
ample, and to unite with Antony and Lepidus. 
Plancus during his government of Gaul founded 
the colonies of Lugdunum and Raurica. He was 
consul m 42 according to the arrangement made by 
Caesar, and he subsequently followed Antony to 
Asia, where he remained for some years, and go- 
verned in succession the provinces of Asia and 
Syria. He deserted Antony in 32 shortly before 
the breaking out of the civil war between the latter 
and Octavian. He was favourably received by 
Octavian, and continued to reside at Rome during 
the remainder of his life. It was on his proposal 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus in 27; 
and the emperor conferred upon him the censorship 
m 22 with Paulus Aemilius Lepidus. Both the 
public and private life of Plancus was stained by 
numerous vices. One of Horace’s odes (Cam. i. 7) 
is addressed to him. — 2. T., sumamed Bursa » 
brother of the former, was tribune of the plebft 
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b. a 52, when he supported the views of Pompey, 
who was anxious to obtain the dictatorship. With 
this object he did every thing in his power to in- 
crease the confusion which followed upon the death 
of Clodras. At the close of the year, as soon as 
his tribunate had expired, Plancus was accused by 
Cicero of Vis and was condemned. After his con- 
demnation Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
Soon after the beginning of the civil war he was 
restored to his civic rights by Caesar ; but he ap- 
pears to have taken no part in the civil war. After 
Caesar's death Plancus fought on Antony's side in 
the campaign of Mutina. He was driven out of 
Pollentia by Pontius Aquila, the legate of D. Brutus, 
and in his flight broke his leg. — 3. Cn., brother 
of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, was charged 
by Caesar in that year with the assignment to his 
soldiers of lands at Buthrotum m Epirus. As 
Atticus possessed property in the neighbourhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much earnest- 
ness the interests of his friend. He was praetor in 
43 and was allowed by the senate to join his 
brother Lucius [No. 1] in Transalpine Gaul. — 4. 
L Flautius Plancus, brother of the 3 preceding, 
was adopted by a L. Plautius, and therefore took 
his praenomen as well as nomen, but retained his 
original cognomen, as was the case with Metellus 
Scipio [Metellus, No. 15], and Pupius Piso. 
[Piso, Nb. 13.] Before his adoption his praeno- 
men was Cams. He was included in the proscription 
of the triumvirs, 43, with the consent of his brother 
Lucius, and was put to death. 

Plantldes Maximus, was one of the most 
learned of the Constantmopolitan monks of the last 
age of the Greek empire, and was greatly distin- 
guished as a theologian, grammarian, and rheto- 
rician; but his name is now chiefly interesting as 
that of the compiler of the latest of those collections 
of minor Greek poems, which were known by the 
names of Garlands or Anthologies (Zrerpavot, ’Av- 
6o\oylai). Planudes flourished at Constantinople 
in the first half of the 14th century, under the 
emperors Andronicus II. and III. Palaeologi. In 
A. D. 1327 he was sent by Andronicus II. as am- 
bassador to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only the latest compiled, but was also that 
which was recognised as The Greek Anthology , until 
the discovery of the Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas, this is chosen as the Attest place for an 
account of the Literary History of the Greek An- 
thology. 1. Materials. The various collections, to 
which their compilers gave the name of Garlands 
and Anthologies , were made up of short poems, 
chiefly of an epigrammatic character, and m the 
elegiac metre. The earliest examples of such poetry 
were furnished by the inscriptions on monuments, 
such as those erected to commemorate heroic 
deeds, the statues of distinguished men, especially 
victors in the public games, sepulchral monuments, 
and dedicatory offerings in temples (hvad-fj/xara); 
to which may be added oracles and proverbial say- 
ings. At an early period m the history of Greek 
literature, poets of the highest fame cultivated this 
species of composition, which received its most 
perfect development from the hand of Simonides. 
Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it became a 
fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts and 
sentiments on any subject ; until at last the form 
came to be cultivated for its own sake, and the 
literati of Alexandria and Byzantium deemed the 
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ability to make epigrams an essential part of the 
character of a scholar. Hence the mere trifling, 
the stupid jokes, and the wretched personalities, 
which form so large a part of the epigrammatic 
poetry contained in the Greek Anthology. — 2. The 
Garland of Meleager . At a comparatively early 
period in the history of Greek literature, various 
persons collected epigrams of particular classes, 
and with reference to their use as historical au- 
thorities; but the first person who made such a 
collection solely for its own sake, and to preserve 
epigrams of all kinds, was Meleager, a cynic 
philosopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about B. c. 60. 
His collection contained epigrams by 46 poets, of 
all ages of Greek poetry, up to the most ancient 
lyric period. He entitled it The Gai land (25t€- 
<^avos), with reference to the common comparison 
of small beautiful poems to flowers. The same idea 
is kept up m the word Anthology (avdoKoyta), 
which was adopted by the next compiler as the 
title of his work. The Garland of Meleager was 
arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
initial letters of the first line of each epigram. — 3. 
The Anthology of Philip of Thessalomca, was com- 
piled in the time of Trajan, avowedly in imitation 
of the Garland of Meleager, and chiefly with the 
view of adding to that collection the epigrams of 
more recent writers. — 4 . Diogenianus, Slraton^and 
Diogenes Laertius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, Dioge- 
manus of Heraclea, compiled an Anthology, which 
is entirely lost It might have been well if the 
same fate had befallen the %ery polluted collection 
of his contemporary, Straton of Sardis. About the 
same time Diogenes Laertius collected the epigrams 
which are interspersed m his lives of the philoso- 
phers, into a separate book. — 5 Agathias Scholasti- 
cus , who lived in the time of Justinian, made a 
collection entitled Kvk\os iTriypap/xarav. It was 
divided into 7 books, according to subjects. The 
poems included m it were those of recent writers, 
and chiefly those of Agathias himself and of his 
contemporaries, such as Paulus Silentiarius and 
Macedonius. — 6. The Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas , or t he Palatine Anthology. Constantinus 
Cephalas appears to have lived about 4 centuries 
after Agathias, and to have flourished in the 10th 
century, under the emperor Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus. The labours of preceding compilers may 
be viewed as merely supplementary to the Garland 
of Meleager; but the Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas was an entirely new collection from the 
preceding Anthologies and from original sources. 
Nothing is known of Constantine himself. The 
MS. of the Anthology was discovered by Salmasius 
m 1 606, in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Anthology and the Vatican 
Codex of the Greek Anthology. This MS. was re- 
stored to its old home at Heidelberg after the peace 
of 1 8 1 5. — 7 . The A nthology of Planudes is arranged 
in 7 books, each of which, except the 5th and 7th, 
is divided into chapters according to subjects, and 
these chapters are arranged in alphabetical order. 
The contents of the books are as follows ; — 1. 
Chiefly liritieiKTiicd, that is, displays of skill in 
this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 2. Jocular 
or satiric (<nc«irriKa), chaps. 53. 3. Sepulchral 
(iniTvpSia), chaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions on statues 
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of athletes and other works of art, descriptions of 
places, &c. chaps. S3. 5. The Ecphrasis of Christo- 
dorus, and epigrams on statues of charioteers in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 6. Dedicatory 
(&ya$if/uarifcd) f chaps. 27. 7. Amatory (tyurucd). 
Planudes did little more than abridge and re- 
arrange the Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Only a few epigrams are found in the Planudean 
Anthology, which are not in the Palatine. — The 
best editions of the Greek Anthology are by 
Brunck and Jacobs. Brunck’s edition, which ap- 
peared under the title of Analecta Veterxm Poe - 
tarum Graecorum, Argentorati,1772 — 1776, 3 vols. 
8vo, contains the whole of the Greek Anthology, 
besides some poems which are not properly in- 
cluded under that title. Brunck adopted a new 
arrangement : he discarded the books and chapters 
of the early Anthology, placed together all the 
epigrams of each poet, and arranged the poets 
themselves in chronological order, placing those 
epigrams, the authors of which were unknown, 
under the separate head of dS^Trora. Jacobs’ 
edition is founded upon Bmnck’s, but is much 
superior, and ranks as the standard edition of the 
Gieek Anthology. It is in 13 vols. 8vo, namely, 
4 vols. of the Text, one of Indices, and 3 of Com- 
mentaries, divided into 8 parts, Lips. 1795 — 1814. 
After the restoration of the MS. of the Palatine 
Anthology to the University of Heidelberg, Jacobs 
published a separate edition of the Palatine An- 
thology, Lips. 1813 — 1817, 3 vols. 

Pl&taea, more commonly Plataeae (IL\cb-a<a, 
IlAarcuat : nAaraieds), an ancient city of Boeotia, 
on the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron, not far from the 
sources of the Asopus, and on the frontiers of 
Attica. It was said to have been founded by 
Thebes ; and its name was commonly derived from 
Plataea, a daughter of Asopus. The town, though 
not large, played an important part m Greek his- 
tory, and experienced many striking vicissitudes 
of fortune. At an early period the Plataeans 
deseited the Boeotian confederacy and placed 
themselves under the protection of Athens ; and 
when the Persians invaded Attica, in b. c. 490, 
they sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of fighting on their side 
at the battle of Marathon. Ten years afterwards 
(480) their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xerxes at the instigation of the The- 
bans; and the place was still m rums m the fol- 
lowing year (479), when the memorable battle 
was fought in their territory, in which Mardonms 
was defeated, and the independence of Greece 
secured. In consequence of this victory, the terri- 
tory of Plataea was declared inviolable, and Pau- 
samas and the other Greeks swore to guarantee its 
independence. The sanctity of the city was still 
further secured by its being selected as the place 
in which the great festival of the Eleutheria was 
to he celebrated in honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen in the war. (See Diet, of Antiq. art Eleu- 
thena ) The Plataeans further received from the 
Greeks the large sum of 80 talents. Plataea now 
enjoyed a prosperity of 50 years ; but m the 3rd 
year of the Peloponnesian war (429) the Thebans 
persuaded the Spartans to attack the town, and 
after a siege of 2 years at length succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the place (427). Plataea was 
now razed to the ground, but was again rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was de- 
fteqyed the 3rd time by its inveterate enemies the 
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Thebans in 374. It was once more restored unde* 
the Macedonian supremacy, and continued in 
existence till a very late period. Its walls were 
rebuilt by Justinian. 

Pl&taxnddes (nXara^Sqs : Aja Kyriaki), a 
promontory in the W. of Messenia. 

Pl&t&na, -tun, -US (TlXardvri, m&ravov, 17 Ad- 
raws), a fortress in Phoenicia, in a narrow pass 
between Lebanon and the sea, near the river Da- 
muras or Tamyras (Damur). 

Pl&t8a (nAarea, also -e?o, -eta f, -afa), an island 
on the coast of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, the first 
place taken possession of by the Greek colonists 
under Battus. [Cyrenaica.] 

Plato (Tl\druv). 1. The comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates, and flou- 
rished from b.c. 428 to 389. He ranked among 
the very best poets of the Old Comedy. From the 
expressions of the grammarians, and from the large 
number of fragments which are preserved, it is 
evident that his plays were only second in popu- 
larity to those of Aristophanes. Punty of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness of wit, and a combination 
of the vigour of the Old Comedy with the greater 
elegance of the Middle and the New, were his 
chief characteristics. Suidas gives the titles of 30 
of his dramas.— 2. The philosopher, was the son 
of Ariston and Penctione or Potone, and was bora 
at Athens either in b. c. 429 or 428. According 
to others, he was bom in the neighbouring island 
of Aegma. His paternal family boasted of being 
descended from Codrus ; his maternal ancestors of 
a relationship with Solon. Plato himself mentions 
the relationship of Critias, his maternal uncle, with 
Solon. Originally, we are told, he was named 
after his grandfather Aristocles, but in consequence 
of the fluency of his speech, or, as others have it, 
the breadth of his chest, he acquired that name 
under which alone we know him. One story made 
him the son of Apollo ; another related that bees 
settled upon the lips of the sleeping child. He is 
also said to have contended, when a youth, in the 
Isthmian and other games, as well as to have 
made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithyrambic 
poetry, and not to have devoted himself to philo- 
sophy till a later time, probably after Socrates had 
drawn him within the magic circle of his influence. 
Plato was instructed in grammar, music, and gym- 
nastics by the most distinguished teachers of that 
time. At an early age he had become acquainted, 
through Cratylus, with the doctrines of Heraclitus, 
and through other instructors with the philoso- 
phical dogmas of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras. 
In his 20th year he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became one of his most ardent 
admirers. After the death of Socrates (399) he 
withdrew to Megara, where he probably composed 
several of his dialogues, especially those of a dia- 
lectical character. He next went to Cyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodoras ; and 
is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, Sicily, 
and the Greek cities in Lower Italy, through 3ms 
eagerness for knowledge. The more distant jour- 
neys of Plato into the interior of Asia, to the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, and Assyrians, to the Magi 
and Persians, are mentioned only by writers on 
whom no reliance can be placed. That Plato, 
during his residence in Sicily, became acquainted, 
through Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very 
soon fell out with the tyrant, is asserted by credibfe 
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witnesses. But more doubt attaches to the story, 
which relates that he was given up by the tyrant 
to the Spartan ambassador Pollis, by him sold into 
Aegina, and set at liberty by the Cyrenian Anni- 
ceris. Plato is said to have visited Sicily when 
40 years old, consequently in 389. After his 
return he began to teach, partly in the gymnasium 
of the Academy and its shady avenues, near the 
city, between the exterior Ceramicus and the hill 
Colonus Hippius, and partly in his garden, which 
was situated at Colonus. He taught gratuitously, 
and without doubt mainly in the form of lively 
dialogue ; yet on the more difficult parts of his 
doctrinal system he probably delivered also con- 
nected lectures. The more narrow circle of his 
disciples assembled themselves in his garden at 
common simple meals, and it was probably to them 
alone that the inscription said to have been set up 
over the vestibule of the house, “ let no one enter 
who is unacquainted with geometry,” had refer- 
ence. From this house came forth his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Anstotle, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Hestiaeus of Permthus, Phi- 
lippus the Opuntian, and others, men from the most 
different parts of Greece. To the wider circle of 
those who, without attaching themselves to the 
more narrow community of the school, sought in- 
struction and incitement from him, such distin- 
guished men as Chabnas, Iphicrates, Timotheus, 
Phocion, Hypendes, Lycurgus, and Isocrates, are 
said to have belonged. Whether Demosthenes 
was of the number is doubtful. Even women aie 
said to have attached themselves to him as his 
disciples. Plato's occupation as an instructor was 
twice interrupted by his voyages to Sicily, first 
when Dion, probably soon after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded him to make the at- 
tempt to to the younger Dionysius to philosophy ; 
the 2nd time, a few years later (about 36’ 0), when 
the wish of his Pythagorean friends, and the invi- 
tation of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and his step-uncle 
Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. His efforts 
were both times unsuccessful, and he owed his own 
safety to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas. That Plato cherished the hope of re- 
alising through the conversion of Dionysius his 
idea of a state in the rising city of Syracuse, was 
a belief pretty generally spread m antiquity, and 
which finds some confirmation m the expressions 
of the philosopher himself, and of the 7th Platonic 
letter, which, though spurious, is written with the 
most evident acquaintance with the matters treated 
of With the exception of these 2 visits to Sicily, 
Plato was occupied from the time when he opened 
the school in the Academy in giving instruction 
and in the composition of his works. He died in 
the 82nd year of his age, B.c. 347. According to 
some he died while wnting, according to others at 
a marriage feast. According to his last will his 
garden remained the property of the school, and 
passed, considerably increased by subsequent ad- 
ditions, into the hands of the Neo-Platonists, who 
kept as a festival his birth-day as well as that of 
Socrates. Athenians and strangers honoured his 
memory by monuments. Still he had no lack of 
enemies and enviers. He was attacked by con- 
temporary comic poets, as Theopompus, Alexis, 
Cratinus the younger, and others, by one-sided 
Soeratics, as Antisthenes, Diogenes, and the later 
Megarics, and also by the Epicureans, Stoics, cer- 
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tain Peripatetics, and later writers eager for de- 
traction. Thus even Antisthenes and Aristoxenus 
charged him with sensuality, avarice, and syco- 
phancy j and others with vanity, ambition, and 
envy towards other Soeratics, Protagoras, Epichar- 
mus, and Philolaus. — The Writings of Plato. 
These writings have come down to us complete, 
and have always been admired as a model of the 
union of artistic perfection with philosophical acute- 
ness and depth. They are in the form of dialogue ; 
but Plato was not the first writer who employed 
this style of composition for philosophical instruc- 
tion. Zeno the Eleatic had already written in 
the form of question and answer. Alexamenus 
the Teian and Sophron in the mimes had treated 
ethical subjects in the form of dialogue. Xeno- 
phon, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Euclides, and other 
Soeratics also had made use of the dialogical 
form ; but Plato has handled this form not only 
with greater mastery than any one who preceded 
him, but, in all probability, with the distinct 
intention of keeping by this very means true to 
the admonition of Socrates, not to communicate 
instruction, but to lead to the spontaneous dis- 
covery of it. The dialogues of Plato are closely 
connected with one another, and various arrange- 
ments of them have been proposed. Schleierma- 
cher divides them into 3 series or classes. In the 
1 st he considers that the germs of dialectic and of 
the doctrine of ideas begin to unfold themselves in 
all the freshness of youthful inspiration; in the 
2nd those germs develop themselves further by 
means of dialectic investigations respecting the 
difference between common and philosophical 
acquaintance with things, respecting notion and 
knowledge (5<i£a and liriarT'fifjL'n ) ; in the 3rd they 
leceive their completion by means of an objectively 
scientific working out, with the separation of ethics 
and physics. The 1st series embraces, according 
to Schleiermacher, the Phaedrus , Lysis, Protagoras , 
Laches , Char mules , Euthyphron, and Parmenides; to 
which may be added as an appendix the Apologia , 
Onto , Ion , Hipptas Minor , Hipparchus , Minos and 
A Icibiades LI. The 2nd senes contains the Gvrgias, 
Theaetetus , Meno , Euthydemus , Cratylus, Sophistes :, 
Pohticus, Symposium , Phaedo , and Phtlebus ; to 
which may be added as an appendix the Theages , 
Erastae , A Icibiades I., Menexenus, Hippias Major , 
and Chtophon . The 3rd senes comprises the Re- 
public , Timaeus , Cntias, and the Laws . This 

arrangement is perhaps the best that has hitherto 
been made of the dialogues, though open to ex- 
ception in several particulars. The genuineness of 
several of the dialogues has been questioned, but 
for the most part on insufficient grounds. The 
Epinomis, however, is probably to be assigned to a 
disciple of Plato, the Minos and Hipparchus to a 
Socratic. The 2nd Alotbiades was attributed by 
ancient critics to Xenophon. The Anterastae and 
Chtophon are probably of much later origin. The 
Platonic letters were composed at different periods; 
the oldest of them, the 7th and 8th, probably by 
disciples of Plato. The dialogues Demodoeus^ 
Sisyphus , Eryanas, Axiochus , and those on justice 
and virtue, were with good reason regarded by 
ancient critics as spurious, and with them may be 
associated the Hipparchus , Theages, and the Defi- 
nitions. The genuineness of the ltf A Icibiades seems 
doubtful. The smaller Lflppias, the ion, and the 
Memxenus, on the other hand, which are assailed 
by many modem cities, may very well maintain 
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their ground as occasional compositions of Plato.— 
The Philosophy of Plato. The nature of this 
work will allow only a few brief remarks upon this 
subject. The attempt to combine poetry and phi- 
losophy (the two fundamental tendencies of the 
Greek mind), gives to the Platonic dialogues a 
charm, which irresistibly attracts us, though we 
may have but a deficient comprehension of their 
subject-matter. Plato, like Socrates, was pene- 
trated with the idea that wisdom is the attribute 
of the Godhead ; that philosophy, springing from 
the impulse to know, is the necessity of the intel- 
lectual man, and the greatest of the blessings in 
which he participates. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she becomes 
the true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from the night-like to the true 
day. An approach to wisdom, however, presup- 
poses an original communion with Being, truly so 
colled ; and this communion again presupposes the 
divine nature or immortality of the soul, and the 
impulse to become like the Eternal. This impulse 
is the love which generates in Truth, and the de- 
velopment of it is termed Dialectics . Out of the 
philosophical impulse which is developed by Dia- 
lectics not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action springs forth. Socrates’ doctrine respecting 
the unity of virtue, and that it consists m true, 
vigorous, and practical knowledge, is intended to 
be set forth in a preliminary manner m the Prota- 
goras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a foun- 
dation for ethics, by the refutation of the common 
views that were entertained of morals and of vir- 
tue. For although not even the words ethics and 
physics occur in Plato, and even dialectics are not 
treated of as a distinct and separate province, yet 
he must rightly be regarded as the originator of 
the threefold division of philosophy, inasmuch as 
he had before him the decided object to develop 
the Socratic method into a scientific system of dia- 
lectics, that should supply the grounds of our 
knowledge as well as of our moral action (physics 
and ethics), and therefore he separates the general 
investigations on knowledge and understanding, at 
least relatively, from those which refer to ph} sics 
and ethics. Accordingly, the Theaetetus, Sophistes, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus, are principally dialecti- 
cal ; the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Philebus, 
and the Politics, principally ethical ; while the 
Timaeus is exclusively physical. Plato’s dialectics 
and ethics, however, have been more successful 
than his physics. — Plato’s doctrine of ideas was 
one of the most prominent parts of his system. 
He maintained that the existence of things, cogni- 
sable only by means of conception, is their true 
essence, theii idea* Hence he asserts that to 
deny the reality of ideas is to destroy all scien- 
tific research. He departed from the original 
meaning of the word idea (namely, that of form 
or figure), inasmuch as he understood by it the 
unities (evades, fiovdties) which lie at the basis 
of the visible, the changeable, and which can 
only be reached by pure thinking. He included 
under the expression idea every thing stable amidst 
the changes of mere phenomena, all really existing 
and unchangeable definitudes, by which the changes 
of things and our knowledge of them are condi- 
tioned, such as the ideas of genus and species, the 
laws and ends of nature, as also the principles 
of cognition, and of moral action, and the essences 
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of individual, concrete, thinking souls. His system 
of ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as is 
remarked above. Hence he asserted that not being 
m a condition to grasp the idea of the good with 
full distinctness, we are able to approximate to it 
only so far as we elevate the power of thinking to 
its original purity. — The best editions of the col- 
lected works of Plato are by Bekker, Berol. 1 81 G 
— 1818, by Stallbaum, Gotha, 1827, seq., and by 
Orelli and others, Tunc. 1839. 

Plautia Gens, a plebeian gens at Home. The 
name is also written Plotius, just as we have both 
Clodtus and Claudius. The gens was divided into 
the families of Ifypsacus, Proculus, Sdvanus, Venno , 
Venox ; and although several members of these 
families obtained the consulship, none of them are 
of sufficient importance to require a separate notice. 

Plautianus, Fulvlus, an Afucan by birth, the 
fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. He served 
as praefect of the praetonurn under this emperor, 
who loaded him with honours and wealth, and 
virtually made over much of the imperial autho- 
rity into his hands. Intoxicated by these dis- 
tinctions, Plautianus indulged m the most despotic 
tyranny, and perpetrated acts of cruelty almost 
beyond belief. In a. d. 202 his daughter Plautilla 
was married to Caracalla; hut having discovered 
the dislike cherished by Caracalla towards both 
his daughter and himself, and looking forward 
with apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon the death of the sovereign, he formed a 
plot against the life both of Septimius and Cara- 
calla. His treachery was discovered, and he was 
immediately put to death, 203 His daughter 
Plautilla, was banished first to Sicity, and subse- 
quently to Lipara, where she was treated with the 
greatest harshness. After the murder of Geta, in 
212, Plautilla was put to death by order of her 
husband 

Plautilla [Plautianus.] 

Plautius. 1. A., a man of consular rank, who 
was sent by the emperor Claudius m a.d. 43 to 
subdue Britain. He remained m Britain 4 years, 
and subdued the S. part of the island. He ob- 
tained an ovation on his return to Rome m 47.— 
2. A Roman jurist, who lived about the time of 
Vespasian, and is cited by subsequent jurists. 

Plautus, the most celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village m 
Umbria. He is usually called M. Accius Plautus, 
but his real name, as an eminent modem scholar 
has shown, was T. Maccius Plautus. The date of 
his birth is uncertain, but it may be placed about 
b. c. 254. He probably came to Rome at an early 
age, since he displays such a perfect mastery of 
the Latin language, and an acquaintance with 
Greek literature, which he could hardly have ac- 
quired in a provincial town. Whether he ever 
obtained the Roman franchise is doubtful. When 
he arrived at Rome he was in needy circumstances, 
and was first employed in the service of the actors. 
With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome and set up m business : but 
his speculations failed ; he returned to Rome, and 
his necessities obliged him to enter the service of 
a baker, who employed him in turning a hand- 
mill. While in this degrading occupation he wrote 
3 plays, the sale of which to the managers of the 
public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then pro- 
bably about 30 years of age (224), and accordingly 
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commenced writing comedies a few years before 
the breaking out of the 2nd Punic war. He con- 
tinued hid literary occupation for about 40 years, 
and died in 184, when he was 70 years of age. 
His contemporaries at first were Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, afterwards Ennius and Caecilius: 
Terence did not rise into notice till almost 20 years 
after his death. During the long time that he 
held possession of the stage, he was always a great 
favourite of the people ; and he expressed a bold 
consciousness of his own powers in the epitaph 
which he wrote for his tomb, and which has come 
down to us : — 

“ Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia 
luget 

Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque 

Et numcn mnumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.” 

Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, and in 
the last century of the republic there were 130 plays, 
which bore his name. Most of these however were 
not considered genuine by the best Roman critics. 
There were several works written upon the sub- 
ject; and of these the most celebrated was the 
treatise of Varro, entitled Quacstioncs Plautinac 
Varro limited the undoubted comedies of the poet 
to 21, which were hence called the Fabulae Varro- 
ntanae. These Varronian comedies are the same 
as those which have come down to our own time, 
with the loss of one. At present we possess 
only 20 comedies of Plautus ; but there were ori- 
ginally 21 in the manuscripts, and the Vidulanu , 
which was the 21st, and which came last m the 
collection, was tom off from the manuscript in the 
middle ages. The titles of the 21 Varronian plays 
are: 1 . A mphitruo. 2. Asinana. 3. Aululana. 
4. Captici. 5. Curculio. 6. Castna. 7. Cislellana. 
8. Epidicus. 9 Bacchides. 10. Mostellana. 11. 
Menaechmi. 12. Miles. 13. Mercator. 14 Pseu- 
dolus. 15. Poenuhis 16. Peisa. 17. Rudcns 
18. Stichus. 19. Trmummus. 20. Truculcntus 
21. Vidulana. This is the order in which they 
occur in the manuscripts, though probably not the 
one in which they were originally arranged by 
Varro. The present order is evidently alphabeti- 
cal ; the initial letter of the title of each play is 
alone regarded, and no attention is paid to those 
which follow hence we find Caphvi , Curculio , 
Casma, Cistcllana : Mostellana , Menaechmi , Miles , 
Mercator : Pseudolus , Poenulus , Persa. The play 
of the Bacchules forms the only exception to the 
alphabetical order. It was probably placed after the 
Epidicus by some copyist, because he had observed 
that Plautus, m the Bacchides (li. 2. 36), referred 
to the Epidicus as an earlier work. The names of 
the comedies are either taken from some leading 
character in the play, or from some circumstance 
which occurs in it : those titles ending in ana are 
adjectives, giving a general description of the play: 
thus Asinana is the “ Ass-Comedy.” The come- 
dies of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Romans, and continued to be represented down 
to the time ot Diocletian. The continued popu- 
larity of Plautus through so many centuries was 
owing, in a great measure, to his being a national 
poet. Though he founds his plays upon Greek 
models, the characters in them act, speak, and 
joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby secured 
the sympathy of his audience more completely than 
Terence could ever have done. Whether Plautus 
borrowed the plan of all his plays from Greek mo* 
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dels, it is impossible to say. The Cistcllana, Bac- 
chides, Poenulus, and Stichus , were taken from 
Menander, the Casina and Rudens from Diphilus, 
and the Mercator and the Trinummus from Phile- 
mon, and many others were undoubtedly founded 
upon Greek originals. But in all cases Plautus 
allowed himself much greater liberty than Terence; 
and in some instances he appears to have simply 
taken the leading idea of the play from the Greek, 
and to have filled it up in his own fashion. It has 
been inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
( Epist . li. 1. 58), “Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi,” that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate fepicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing plays 
of Plautus and the known titles of the comedies 
of Epicharmus ; and the verb properare probably 
has reference only to the liveliness and energy of 
Plautus’s style, in which he bore a resemblance to 
the Sicilian poet. It was, however, not only with 
the common people that Plautus was a favourite ; 
educated Romans read and admired his works 
down to the latest times. Cicero {de Off. i. 29) 
places his wit on a par with that of the old Attic 
comedy, and St. Jerome used to console himself 
with the perusal of the poet after spending many 
nights in tears, on account of his past sms. The 
favourable opinion which the ancients entertained 
of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed by 
the judgment of the best modern critics, and by 
the fact that several of his plays have been imi- 
tated by many of the best modern poets. Thus 
the Amphitruo has been imitated by Molieie and 
Drydeu, the Aululana by Moliere in his Avare , 
the Mostellana by Regnard, Addison, and others, 
the Mcnacchmi by Shakspere in his Comedy of 
Errors , the Tnnummus by Lessing m his Schatz, 
and so with others. Horace {De Arte Pott 270), 
indeed, expresses a less favourable opinion of 
Plautus ; but it must be recollected that the taste 
of Horace had been foimed by a different school of 
liteiature, and that he disliked the ancient poets 
of his country. Moreovei, it is probable that the 
censure of Horace does not refer to the general 
character of Plautus’s poetry, but merely to his 
inharmonious v rses and to some of his jests. The 
text of Plautus has come down to us m a very 
corrupt state. It contains many lacunae and inter- 
polations. Thus the Aululana has lost its con- 
clusion, the Bacchides its commencement, &c. Of 
the present complete editions the best are by Bothe, 
Lips 1834, 2vols. 8vo., and by Weise, Quedknb. 
1837 — 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. ; but Ritschl’s edition, 
of which the 1st volume has only yet appeared 
(Bonn, 1849), will far surpass all others. 

Flavis {Ptave\ a river m Venetia in the N. of 
Italy, which fell into the Sinus Tergestmus. 

Pleiades (IlAcidSes or IleAemSe?), the Pleiads, 
are ^usually called the daughters of Alias and 
Plfiiime, whence they bear the name of the Atlan - 
tides. They were called Vergiliae by the Romans. 
They were the sisters of the Hjadcs, and 7 in 
number, 6 of whom are described as visible, and 
the 7th as invisible. Some call the 7th Sterope, 
and relate that she became invisible from shame, 
because she alone among her sisters had had inter- 
course with a mortal man ; others call her Electro, 
and make her disappear from the choir of her 
sisters on account of her grief at the destruction of 
the house of Dardanus. The Pleiades are said to 
have made away with themselves from grief at the 
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death of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fete of 
their fether Atlas, and were afterwards placed as 
stars at the bade of Taurus, where they formed a 
cluster resembling a bunch of grapes, whence they 
were sometimes called Pdrpvs. According to an- 
other story, the Pleiades were virgin companions 
of Artemis, and, together with their mother Pleione, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Boeotia ; 
their prayer to be rescued from him was heard by 
the gods, and they were metamorphosed into doves 
(w€\e«£5«s), and placed among the stars. The 
rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about the be- 
ginning of May, and their setting about the begin- 
ning of November. Their names are Electra, Maia, 
Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and Merope. 

Plemmyrium (n\cp.fxvpiov : Punta dt Gtgante ), 
a promontory on the S. coast of Sicily, immedi- 
ately S. of Syracuse. 

Pl§i5n§ (nxijZdwj), a daughter of Oceanus, and 
mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. [Atlas ; Plei- 
ades ] 

Pleumoxli, a small tribe in Gallia Belgica, sub- 
ject to the Nervii. 

Pleuratus (nXevparoy), king of Illyria, was 
the son of Scerdilaidas. His name occurs as an 
ally of the Romans in the 2nd Punic war, and in 
their subsequent wars in Greece. 

Pleuron (II Xevptiv: n \tvpdvios), an ancient 
city in Aetoha, and along with Calydon the most 
important in the country, was situated at a little 
distance from the coast, N.W. of the mouth of the 
Evenus, and on the S. slope of Mt. Aracynthus or 
Cunus. It was originally inhabited by the Cu- 
retes. This ancient city was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, when Demetrius II. King of Ma- 
cedon, laid waste the surrounding country, and a 
new city was built under the same name to the 
W. of the ancient one. The 2 cities are dis- 
tinguished by geographers under the names of Old 
Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 

PHnlus. 1. C. Plains Secundus, the cele- 
brated author of the Historia Naluralis , and fre- 
quently called Pliny the Elder, was bom a d. 23, 
either at Verona or Novum Comum (Como) in the 
N. of Italy. But whichever was the place of his 
birth, it is certain that his family belonged to 
Novum Comum, since the estates of the elder Pliny 
were situated there, the younger Pliny was born 
there, and several inscriptions found in the neigh- 
bourhood relate to various members of the family. 
He came to Rome while still young, and being 
descended from a family of wealth and distinction, 
he had the means at his disposal for availing him- 
self of the instruction of the best teachers to be 
found in the imperial city. At the age of about 
28 he went to Germany, where he served under 
L. Poxnponius Secundus, of whom he afterwards 
wrote a memoir, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of a troop of cavalry ( praefectus aloe ). It 
appears from notices of his own that he travelled 
over most of the frontier of Germany, having visited 
the Cauci, the sources of the Danube, &c. It was 
in the intervals snatched from his military duties 
that he composed his treatise de Jaculatiom eques 
tri. At the same time he commenced a history of 
the Germanic wars, which he afterwards completed 
in 20 books. He returned to Rome with Pompo- 
nius (52), and applied himself, to the study of 
jurisprudence. He practised for some time as a 
pleader, but does not seem to have distinguished 
himself very greatly in that capacity. The greater 
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part of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chiefly, no doubt, at his native place. It may have 
been with a view to the education of his nephew 
that he composed the work entitled Studiosus , an 
extensive treatise in 3 books, occupying 6 volumes, 
in which he marked out the course that should 
be pursued in the training of a young orator, 
from the cradle to the completion of his education 
and his entrance into public life. During the 
reign of Nero he wrote a grammatical work in 8 
books, entitled Dubius Sermo ; and towards the 
close of the reign of this emperor he was appointed 
procurator in Spam. He was here in 7 1 , when his 
brother-in-law died, leaving his son, the younger 
Pliny, to the guardianship of his uncle, who, on 
account of his absence, was obliged to entrust the 
care of him to Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 73, 
when he adopted his nephew. He had known 
Vespasian in the Germanic wars, and the emperor 
received him into the number of his most intimate 
friends. It was at this period of his life that he 
wrote a continuation of the history of Aufidius 
Bassus, m 31 books, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of his manner of life at this 
period an interesting account has been preserved 
by his nephew (Epist. iiu 5). It was his practice 
to begin to spend a portion of the night m study- 
ing by candle-light, at the festival of the Vulcanalia 
(towards the end of August), at first at a late hour 
of the night, m winter at l or 2 o’clock in the 
morning. Before it was light he betook himself 
to the emperor Vespasian, and after executing such 
commissions as he might be charged with, returned 
home and devoted the time which he still had 
remaining to study. After a slender meal he 
would, m the summer-time, lie m the sunshine 
while some one read to him, he himself making 
notes and extracts. He never read anything with- 
out making extracts m this way, for he used to say 
that there was no book so bad but that some good 
might be got out of it. He would then take a cold 
bath, and after a slight repast sleep a very little, and 
j then pursue his studies till the time of the coena. 
During this meal some book was read to, and com- 
mented on by him. At table, as might be sup- 
posed, he spent but a short time. Such was his 
mode of life when in the midst of the bustle and 
confusion of the city. When in retirement in the 
country, the time spent in the bath was nearly the 
only interval not allotted to study, and that lie 
reduced to the narrowest limits ; for during all the 
process of scraping and rubbing he had some book 
read to him, or himself dictated. When on a jour- 
ney he had a secretary by his side with a book 
and tablets. By this incessant application, per- 
severed in throughout life, he amassed an enor- 
mous amount of materials, and at his death left 
to his nephew 160 volumina of notes (electorum 
commentani), written extremely small on both 
sides. With some reason might his nephew say 
that, when compared with Pliny, those who had 
spent their whole lives in literary pursuits seemed 
as if they had Bpent them in nothing else than sleep 
and idleness. From the materials which he had in 
this way collected he compiled his celebrated Hi*- 
toria Naturalu , which he published about 77. The 
details of Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (Ep.vi. 16). He perished 
in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 79 
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being 56 yean of age. He was at the time sta- 
tioned at Misenum in the command of the Roman 
fleet ; and it was his anxiety to examine more 
closely the extraordinary phaenomenon, which led 
him to sail to Stabiae, where he landed and pe- 
rished. The only work of Pliny which has come 
down to us is his Historia Naturalis. By Natural 
History the ancients understood more than modem 
writers would usually include in the subject. It 
embraced astronomy, meteorology, geography, 
mineralogy, zoology, botany, — in short, every 
thing that does not relate to the results of human 
skill or the products of human faculties. Plmy, 
however, has not kept within even these extensive 
limits. He has broken in upon the plan implied 
by the title of the work, by considerable digres- 
sions on human inventions and institutions (book 
vii.), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv. — 
xxxvii.) Minor digressions on similar topics are 
also interspersed in various parts of the work, the 
arrangement of which m other respects exhibits 
but little scientific discrimination. It comprises, 
as Pliny says in the preface, 20,000 matters of 
importance, drawn from about 2000 volumes. It 
is divided into 57 books, the 1st of which consists 
of a dedicatory epistle to Titus, followed by a 
table of contents of the other books. When it is 
remembered that this work was not the result of 
the undistracted labour of a life, but written in 
the hours of leisure secured from active pursuits, 
and that too by the author of other extensive 
works, it is, to say the least, a wonderful monu- 
ment of human industry. It may easily be sup- 
posed that Plmy, with his inordinate appetite for 
accumulating knowledge out of books, was not the 
man to produce a scientific work of any value. 
He was not even an original observer. The mate- 
rials which he worked up into his huge encyclo- 
paedic compilation were almost all derived at 
second-hand, though doubtless he has incorporated 
the results of his own observation m a larger num- 
ber of instances than those in which he indicates 
such to be the case. Nor did he, as a compiler, 
show either judgment or discrimination m the 
selection of his materials, so that m his accounts 
the true and the false are found intermixed. His 
love of the marvellous, and his contempt for human 
nature, lead him constantly to introduce what is 
strange or wonderful, or adapted to illustrate the 
wickedness of man, and the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments of Providence. His work is of course valu- 
able to us from the vast number of subjects treated 
of, with regard to many of which we have no other 
sources of information. But what he tells us is 
often unintelligible, from his retailing accounts of 
things with which he was himself personally unac- 
quainted, and of which he in consequence gives no 
satisfactory idea to the reader. Though a writer 
on zoology, botany, and mineralogy, be has no 
pretensions to be called a naturalist His com- 
pilations exhibit scarcely a trace of scientific ar- 
rangement ; and frequently it can be shown that 
he does not give the true sense of the authors 
whom he quotes and translates, giving not uncom- 
monly wrong Latin names to the objects spoken of 
by his Greek authorities. The best editions of 
Pliny's Natural History, with a commentary, are 
bv Hardouin (Paris, 1685, 5 vols. 4to. ; 2nd edit. 
J£23, 8 vols. fob), and by Panckoucke (Paris, 
1829 — 1888, 20 vols.), with a French translation 
and notes by Cuvier and other eminent scientific 
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and literary men of France. The most valuable 
critical edition of the text of Pliny is by Sillig 
(Lips. 1831 — 1836, 5 vols. 12mo,).-— 2. C. Plinitts 
Caecilius Secundtts, frequently called Pliny the 
younger, was the son of C. Caecilius, and of Plinia, 
the sister of the elder Pliny. He was bom at 
Comum in A. d . 61 ; and having lost his father at 
an early age, he was adopted by his uncle, as has 
been mentioned above. His education was con- 
ducted under the care of his uncle, his mother, and 
his tutor, Virginius Rufus. From his youth he 
was devoted to letters. In his 14th year he wrote 
a Greek tragedy. He studied eloquence under 
Quintilian. His acquirements finally gained him 
the reputation of being one of the most learned 
men of the age ; and his friend Tacitus, the histo- 
rian, had the same honourable distinction. He 
was also an orator. In his 19th year he began to 
speak in the forum, and he was frequently em- 
ployed as an advocate bofore the court of the Cen- 
tum viri and before the Roman senate. He filled 
numerous offices in succession. While a young 
man he served m Syria as tribunus militum, and 
was there a hearer of the Btoic Euphrates and of 
Artemidorus. He was subsequently quaestor Cae- 
sans, praetor in or about 93, and consul 100, m 
which year he wrote his Panegyi~icus t which is 
addressed to Trajan. In 103 he was appomted 
propraetor of the province Pontica, where he did 
not stay quite 2 years. Among his other functions 
he also discharged that of curator of the channel 
and the banks of the Tiber. He was twice mar- 
ried. His 2nd wife was Calpurma, the grand- 
daughter of Calpumius Fabatns, and an accom- 
plished woman: she was considerably younger 
than her husband, who has recorded her kind 
attentions to him. He had no children by either 
wife bom alive. The life of Phny is chiefly known 
from his letters. So far as this evidence shows, he 
was a kind and benevolent man, fond of literary 
pursuits, and of building on and improving his 
estates. He was rich, and he spent liberally. He 
was a kind master to bis slaves. His body was 
feeble, and his health not good. Nothing is known 
as to the time of his death. The extant works of 
Pliny are his Panegyncus and the 10 books of his 
Epistolae. The Panegyncus is a fulsome eulogium 
on Trajan ; it is of small value for the information 
which it contains about the author himself and his 
times. Pliny collected his own letters, as appears 
from the 1st letter of the 1st book, which looks 
something like a preface to the whole collection. 
It is not an improbable conjecture that he may 
have written many of his letters with a view to 
publication, or that when he was writing some of 
them the idea of future publication was in bis 
mind. However, they form a very agreeable col- 
lection, and make us acquainted with many in- 
teresting facts in the life of Pliny and that of his 
contemporaries. The letters from Pliny to Trajan 
and the emperor's replies are the most valuable 
part of the collection : they form the whole of the 
1 0th book. The letter on the punishment of the 
Christians (x. 97), and the emperor’s answer (x. 
98 ), have furnished matter for much remark. The 
fact of a person admitting himself to be a Christian 
was sufficient for his condemnation; and the 
punishment appears to have been death* The 
Christians, on their examination, admitted nothing 
further than their practice of meeting on a fixed 
day before it was light, and singing a hymn to 
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Christ, as God (quasi JPeo ) ; their oath (whatever 
Pliny may mean by sacramentum) was not to 
bind them to any crime, but to avoid theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, breach of faith, and denial of a 
deposit. Two female slaves, who were said to be 
deaconesses (ministrae), were put to the torture by 
Pliny, but nothing unfavourable to the Christians 
could be got out of them : the governor could de- 
tect nothing except a perverse and extravagant 
superstition (superstttionem piavam et immodicam ). 
Hereupon he asked the emperor’s advice, for the 
contagion of the superstition was spreading; yet 
he thought that it might be stopped. The em- 
peror m his reply approves of the governor’s con- 
duct, as explained in his letter, and observes that 
no general rule can be laid down. Persons sup- 
posed to be Christians are not to be sought for : if 
they are accused and the charge is proved, they 
are to be punished ; but if a man denied the charge, 
and could prove its falsity by offering his prayers 
to the heathen gods (dm nostris ), however sus- 
pected he may have been, he shall be excused in 
respect of his repentance. Charges of accusation 
(libetti) without the name of the informant or ac- 
cuser, were not to be received, as they had been : 
it was a thing of the worst example, and unsuitcd 
to the age. One of the best editions of the Epis- 
iolae and Panegyrtcus is by Schaefer, Lips. 1 805. 
The best editions of the Epistolae are by Cortius 
and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, and by Gieng, 
Lips. 1800. 

Plinthlne (II kivOlvy), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus Plinthinetes 
(U\Lv6ivi)TT)s k6\ttos), was the W.-most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marmarica. It stood a little N. of 
Tap* osiris (A&owsir). 

Plistarchus (Ukdcrrapxos), king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who was 
killed at Thermopylae, n c 480. He reigned from 
480 to 458, but being a mere child at the time of 
his father’s death, the regency was assumed by Ins 
cousin Pausamas. It appears that the latter con- 
tinued to administer affairs in the name of the 
young king till Ins own death, about 467. 

Pllsthenes (n\€urdei/7]s), son of Atreus, and 
husband of Aerope or Eriphyle, by whom he be- 
came the father of Agamemnon, Mcnelaus, and 
Anaxibia ; but Homer makes the latter the children 
of Atreus. See Agamemnon, Atreus. 

Plistla ( Prestia ), a village in Sammum in the 
valley between M. Tifata and Taburnus. 

Pllstoanax or PllStOnax (nA.eurrodpa£, Tlkfi- 
<ttc$i/<x!), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of the 
Pausamas who conquered at Plataea, b.c. 470. 
On the death of Plistarchus, in 458, without issue, 
Plistoanax succeeded to the throne, being yet a 
minor. He reigned from 458 to 408 In 445 he 
invaded Attica ; but the premature withdrawal of 
his army from the enemy’s territory exposed him 
to the suspicion of having been bribed by Pericles. 
He was punished by a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay, and was therefore obliged to leave 
his country. He remained 19 years in exile, 
taking up his abode near the temple of Zeus on 
Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia, and having half his house i 
within the sacred precincts that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the sanctuary. Dunng this period his 
son Pausamas, a minor, reigned 'in his stead. The 
Spartans at length recalled him m 426, in obedi 
ence to the injunctions of the Delphic oracle. But 
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I he was accused of having tampered with the Py- 
thian priestess to induce her to interpose for him, 
and his alleged impiety in this matter was con- 
tinually assigned by his enemies as the cause of 
all Sparta’s misfortunes in the war ; and therefore 
it was that he used all his influence to bring about 
peace with Athens in 421. He was succeeded by 
his son Pausamas. 

Pllstus (TlXficrrSs : Xeropotamo), a small river 
in Phocis, which rises in Mt. Parnassus, flows 
past Delphi, where it receives the small stream 
Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean gulf near 
Cirrha. 

Plotlna, Pompeia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit and 
virtue. As she had no children, she persuaded 
her husband to adopt Hadrian. She died in the 
reign of Hadrian, who honoured her memory by 
mourning for her 9 days, by building a temple in 
her honour, and by composing hymns in her praise. 

PlotinSpSlis (nXem^iroAty), a town in Thrace 
on the road from Trajanopolis to Hadrianopolis, 
founded by Trajan, and named in honour of his 
wife Plotina. 

Plotinus (IIAwTti'os), the originator of the Neo- 
Platomc system, was bom at Lycopolis in Egypt, 
about a. d. 203. The details of his life have been 
preserved by his disciple Porphyry m a biography 
which has come down to us. From him we leam 
that Plotinus began to study philosophy in his 
28th year, and remained 1 1 years under the in- 
struction of Ammomus Saccas. In his 39th 
year he joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian (242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he fled 
to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). For 
the first 10 years of his residence at Rome he gave 
only oral instructions to a few friends; but he was 
at length induced m 254 to commit his instructions 
to wilting In this manner when, 10 years later 
(264) Porphyry came to Rome and joined himself 
to Plotinus, 21 books of very various contents had 
been already composed by him. During the 6 
years that Porphyry lived with Plotinus at Rome, 
the latter, at the instigation of Amelius and Por- 
phyry, wrote 23 books on the subjects which had 
been discussed in their meetings, to which 9 books 
were afterwards added. Of the 54 books of Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry remarks, that the first 21 books 
were of a lighter character, that only the 23 fol- 
lowing were the production of the matured powers 
of the author, and that the other 9, especially the 
4 last, were evidently written with diminished 
vigour. The correction of these 54 books was 
committed by Plotinus himself to the care of Por- 
phyry. On account of the weakness of his sight, 
Plotinus never read them through a second time, 
to say nothing of making corrections; intent simply 
upon the matter, he was alike careless of ortho- 
graphy, of the division of the syllables, and the 
clearness of his handwriting. The 54 books was 
divided by Porphyry into 6 Enneads, or sets of 9 
books. Plotinus was eloquent in his oral commu- 
nications, and was said to be very clever in finding 
the appropriate word, even if he failed in accuracy 
on the whole. Besides this, the beauty of bis 
person was increased when discoursing ; his coun- 
tenance was lighted up with genius, and covered 
with small drops of perspiration. He lived on the 
scantiest fare, and his hours of sleep were restricted 







